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FOR  SOUTHERN  WEAR. 

-new  in  construction- weave  and  color  - the  best 
retailers  and  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  have 
endorsed  1920  F^N'T^Si  as  the  premier  fabric^ 
for  Southern  and  “Week-End” Wear. 

A list  of  ready-to-wear  houses,  making  up^» 
1920  is  at  your  disposal 
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Selling  Agency 

American  Woolen  Company 
of  New  York 

18th  to  19th  Streets  on  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


For  Wholesaler,  Retailer 
and  Consumer  Alike 

QUALITY — durability — big  intrinsic 
value;  originality,  distinction  and 
variety  in  choice  of  patterns;  unusually 
harmonious  color  combinations— these 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why 

The  American  Woolen  Company’s 

Value  Reived 

BLANKETS 

meet  popular  taste  and  requirements  as  never  before  in  a 
popular -priced  line. 

The  most  complete  line  of  Wool  and  Wool-and-Cotton 
Blankets  on  the  market  today.  For  single,  double  and 
extra-sized  beds  — in  whites,  grays,  tans,  plaids  and 
Jacquard  effects.  They  are  everywhere  meeting  with 
unprecedented  success. 

Hygienically  made  by  the  Company  whose  world-wide 
prestige  and  unrivaled  facilities  assure  highest  standards 
of  product — with  prompt  deliveries. 

If  you  want  to  popularize  your  Blanket  Department  and 
make  quick  turnovers,  depend  on  “VALUE  RECEIVED.” 

Your  Jobber  Can  Supply  You 

AmericanWoolen  Company 
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New  “Pure  Wool ” Bill 


The  use  of  wool  shoddy  or  re-worked 
wool  in  fabrics  sold  as  “all  wool”  without 
any  qualifying  term  is  being  attacked  by 
the  National  Consumers’  League.  A bill 
is  in  process  of  preparation  which  would 
require  all  fabrics  containing  re-worked 
wool,  or  shoddy,  to  be  identified  by  means 
of  distinctive  threads  visible  on  the 
“wrong”  side  of  the  goods  and  running  par- 
allel to  the  selvage  at  intervals  of  one 
inch  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bolt. 

The  chief  idea  behind  this  attack  is  to 
prevent  the  deception  of  consumers  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  fabric  qualities  and 
constituents.  This  includes  the  great  ma- 
jority of  consumers,  despite  the  number 
of  people  who  examine  with  an  appear- 
ance of  expertness  fabrics  shown  them 
by  the  salesman. 

To  most  people’s  minds  the  term  “all 
wool”  conveys  the  meaning  of  wool 
straight  from  the  sheep’s  back.  Conse- 
quently, the  National  Consumers’  League 
is  right  in  holding  that  the  term  may  be 
deceptive.  Technically,  however,  it  may 
be  justified  even  when  shoddy  is  included 
in  the  fabric,  since  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try it  is  clearly  understood  that  some 
grades  of  shoddy  are  better  than  certain 
grades  of  wool. 

The  conditions  under  which  shoddy  is 
made  are  also  attacked  by  the  League, 
which  declares  that,  in  the  main,  they 
are  unsanitary  and  that  the  product  is  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  wearer. 

One  result  which,  according  to  the 
League,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
bring  about,  if  enacted,  would  be  the  en- 
couragement of  the  manufacture  of  vir- 
gin wool  fabrics.  The  encouragement  of 
wool  growing  is  also  put  forward  as  a plea. 
This,  in  turn,  might  be  expected  to  help 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  mutton. 

It  is  rather  difficult,  however,  to  see 
just  how  such  legislation  as  is  proposed 
would  aid  the  mass  of  consumers.  Pure 
virgin  wool  fabrics  cannot  be  produced 
at  prices  within  range  of  the  average 


pocketbook.  The  greater  the  demand 
aroused  for  them  the  higher  the  price 
will  go,  and  most  people  will  still  buy 
clothes  and  fabrics  in  which  shoddy  or 
re-worked  wool  is  used,  because  they  are 
cheaper  and,  in  the  main,  satisfactory. 

The  world’s  supply  of  virgin  wool  is 
not  nearly  great  enough  to  fill  all  de- 
mands. Unless  it  were  used  over  again 
as  shoddy,  there  would  be  too  few  clothes 
to  clothe  the  world  with  decency. 

Since  there  are  fabrics  with  a large 
percentage  of  wool  shoddy  and  fabrics 
with  a small  amount,  a logical  next  step 
would  be  to  indicate  this  variation  to 
purchasers.  Nothing,  however,  appears 
to  be  proposed  in  this  direction.  Again, 
why  not  include  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion fabrics  described  as  “wool”  or  “all 
wool”  and  containing  a greater  or  less 
admixture  of  cotton? 

We  recommend  to  the  Consumers’ 
League  a study  of  shoddy.  That  mate- 
rial seems  to  suffer  from  the  condition 
expressed  in  the  proverb,  “Give  a dog 
a bad  name  and  hang  him.”  There  are 
different  kinds  of  shoddy,  as  of  other  ma- 
terials. And  not  all  of  them  are  to  be 
condemned  offhand. 


A Form  of  Sabotage 


Voluntary  restriction  of  output  by  some 
cotton  manufacturers  in  order  to  increase 
or  protect  their  present  big  profits  has 
been  a subject  of  much  discussion  in  dry 
goods  circles  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
We  have  no  proof  that  any  manufacturer 
is  pursuing  such  a policy.  But  that  many 
are  doing  it  is  the  common  talk  of  the 
market. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  that  would 
characterize  adequately  the  stupidity,  reck- 
lessness and  selfishness  of  any  manu- 
facturer who  would  deliberately  restrict 
production  under  present  conditions,  when 
production,  and  more  production,  is  the 
most  critical  need  of  the  world.  Leaving 
entirely  out  of  consideration  the  public 
need  and  the  best  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturing community,  such  a policy  is  in 


the  highest  sense  treasonable,  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely calculated  to  reinforce  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  are  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  our  social  and  indus- 
trial system. 

The  only  object  of  production  is  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  world.  Our  social 
and  industrial  system  is  based  on  the 
theory  and  conviction  that  fullest  produc- 
tion can  be  assured  by  permitting  those 
who  undertake  it  to  reap  reward  in  the 
shape  of  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  com- 
modities they  produce.  Profits,  in  other 
words,  are  the  pay  society  gives  to  pro- 
ducers in  return  for  a social  service.  And 
the  assumption  on  which  our  entire  system 
rests  is  that  this  method  insures  the  best 
social  service. 

The  validity  of  this  assumption  is  being 
seriously  questioned  today  all  over  the 
world,  and,  proceeding  from  the  opposite 
assumption — that  production  for  profit  is 
wrong — powerful  forces  have  been  let 
loose  upon  the  world,  seeking  the  complete 
(Continued  on  next  page) 

Use  It  to  the  Full 

Merchants  who  desire  to  get  the  full 
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passed  from  hand  to  hand — at  least 
among  their  executives.  Department 
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that  their  immediate  assistants  read  the 
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overthrow  of  our  system.  To  fight  these 
forces  is  just  now  the  big  job  of  those  who 
stand  most  prominently  for  the  existing 
system : capitalists,  manufacturers  and 
what  are  generally  known  as  “the  forces 
of  law  and  order.” 

But  how  are  they  going  to  fight  this 
fight  effectively  if  there  are  slackers  in 
their  own  ranks,  slackers  who  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy?  For  the 
manufacturer  who  voluntarily  restricts 
his  production  is  doing  just  that.  He  is 
saying,  in  effect,  “The  system  of  produc- 
tion for  profit  is  bad  and  inefficient,  be- 
cause the  less  I produce  the  greater  my 
profit.”  He  is  committing  industrial 
sabotage  in  exactly  the  same  sense  and 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the 
Bolshevik.  We  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
imprison  and  deport  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the 
Bolshevik,  but  if  we  are  to  have  any  real 
success  in  combating  the  revolutionary 
.doctrines  that  are  abroad  we  shall  have  to 
take  precious  good  care  that  we  do  not 
stand  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  “the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black.” 


A Subsidy  for  Gold ! 

Long  before  the  war  with  its  stu- 
pendous changes,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  and  higher  range  of  prices, 
economists  and  students  of  finance  had 
emphasized  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
continued  increase  in  its  production  gold 
had  depreciated  in  “value.”  In  other 
words,  its  purchasing  power,  they  averred, 
had  lessened  and  would  continue  to  dimin- 
ish, unless  something  should  occur  to  re- 
duce the  output  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Various  publications  contained  articles 
some  fifteen  years  or  so  ago  to  show  that 
because  of  the  “flood  of  gold”  the  yard- 
stick with  which  we  measure  the  “value” 
of  service  and  commodities  had  shortened, 
so  that  a gold  dollar  of  that  day  would 
not  buy  as  much  as  the  same  gold  dollar 
had  purchased  even  a few  years  previ- 
ously. 

Since  then,  and  particularly  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  this  same  yard- 
stick has  shrunk  still  further — not  so  much 
because  of  the  quantity  of  the  yellow  metal 
produced,  but  because  of  other  changes 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar — such  as 
inflation  of  currency  in  Europe  and  in  our 
own  country,  scarcity  resulting  from  long- 
continued  destruction  and  lessened  output, 
and  the  increases  in  wages  and  salaries 
which  in  a degree  are  an  outcome  of  the 
afore-mentioned  developments. 

Striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  shrunk 
is  afforded  by  a statement  made  by  a dele- 
gate to  the  National  Gold  Conference  held 
in  connection  with  the  American  Mining 
Congress  held  recently  in  St.  Louis. 

The  speaker  in  question,  Dr.  A.  T.  Roos, 
superintendent  of  the  Heidelberg  Mining 
Co.,  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  declared  that  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production — 
due  to  high  prices  for  supplies  and  labor — 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  gold 


mines  in  this  country  will  have  to  suspend 
operations  unless  the  Government  grants 
to  the  mine  owners  a subsidy  of  not  less 
than  $10  per  ounce.  The  “price”  of  gold, 
fixed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1812 
and  not  since  changed,  is  87  shillings,  or 
$20.67 ; that  is  to  say,  if  a miner  takes 
to  a mint  one  ounce  of  gold  he  can  get 
for  it  a $20  gold  piece  or  bank  note  and 
67  cents  in  silver  and  copper  coins. 

A subsidy  to  the  gold  mine  owners!  A 
bonus  to  the  man  who  produces  gold!  A 
startling  idea  indeed,  and  what  a com- 
mentary it  affords  on  our  method  of  de- 
fining values!  Let  the  gold  producers  be 


Fashions 

For  Coming  Spring 

Will  be  depicted  and  described 
in  the  Economist  of  Dec.  20. 

This  World-Wide  Spring  Fashion 
Number  will  hold  special  interest 
for  the  trade  everywhere,  giving  as 
it  will  authoritative  advance  in- 
formation on  the  tendencies  that 
will  make  many  articles  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  coming  season 
either  sellers  or  stickers,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  goods  in 
question  are  aligned  or  at  variance 
with  the  fashion  movement. 

An  Economist  staff-member  has 
just  arrived  from  the  world’s  fash- 
ion centre,  where  in  association  with 
members  of  our  Paris  personnel  he 
purchased  numerous  spring  models 
of  garments  and  accessories  from 
the  most  world-renowned  fashion 
creators.  These  will  be  photo- 
graphed and  displayed  in  our  usual 
effective  and  artistic  manner,  and 
the  illustrations  thus  presented  will 
be  supplemented  by  many  sketches 
and  complete  but  concise  reviews 
of  the  tendencies  in  the  various 
lines  of  style  merchandise. 

The  use  our  subscribers  make  of 
this  Spring  Fashion  Number  will 
have  a lot  to  do  with  the  profits 
they  will  make  on  their  spring 
merchandise. 


heard  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  de- 
bates on  the  subject  cannot  be  other  than 
illuminating. 


Spread  of  Bonus  Plans 


To  determine  the  number  of  its  members 
who  have  bonus  or  commission  systems  in 
operation  in  their  stores  the  National  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association  recently  sent 
out  a questionnaire  on  the  subject.  Of 
the  1,100  merchants  to  whom  the  question- 
naire was  sent  670  have  so  far  replied. 

The  fact  that  of  this  number  458  have 
bonus  or  commission  systems  shows  that 
merchants  are  becoming  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  such  methods  to  attract 


and  hold  workers.  There  are  49  stores 
which  replied  that  they  had  used  such 
systems  but  had  abandoned  them.  The 
remainder  have  never  tried  them. 

The  use  of  bonus  or  commission  systems 
has  been  discussed  many  times  by  the 
Economist  during  a number  of  years.  The 
systems  adopted  and  in  force  with  several 
stores  have  been  given  in  great  detail  in 
our  columns,  and  whenever  the  installa- 
tion of  such  a system  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  we  have  taken  pains  to  report 
it,  in  order  that  retailers  might  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  spread  of  the  idea. 

Many  merchants  have  visited  the  Econo- 
mist office  and  discussed  the  various  bonus 
or  commission  plans  with  members  of  our 
staff.  We  have  also  sent  outlines  of  such 
systems  by  mail  to  many  inquiring  sub- 
scribers. 

While  the  adoption  of  some  form  of 
bonus  or  commission  to  salespeople  and 
in  some  cases  to  all  employees,  non-selling 
as  well  as  selling,  except  department 
heads,  has  been  more  or  less  general  dur- 
ing many  years,  the  idea  has  received  a 
great  impetus  of  late  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  retailers  have  experienced  in 
retaining  competent  help.  There  has, 
moreover,  been  a change  of  attitude  in  the 
store  as  well  as  in  other  fields  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  employee  and  the 
duty  which  the  employer  owes  to  those 
who  contribute  to  his  prosperity. 

The  two  tendencies  have,  indeed,  worked 
hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
question  that  the  introduction  of  bonus 
and  commission  plans  will  go  on  apace. 

In  this  connection  we  refer  our  readers 
to  an  illuminating  editorial  in  last  week’s 
Economist,  wherein  was  detailed  the  ac- 
tion recently  taken  by  certain  prominent 
concerns  as  indicating  not  only  the  move- 
ment toward  the  general  adoption  of  the 
bonus  or  commission  system,  but  the  grow- 
ing breadth  of  view  in  which  such  systems 
are  being  conceived  or  extended. 

It  is  a fact,  however,  that  with  a great 
many  concerns  the  adoption  of  such  a sys- 
tem took  place  within  a comparatively  re- 
cent period.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to 
note  that  out  of  the  458  stores  which  re- 
port having  installed  a bonus  or  commis- 
sion plan  only  91  say  they  have  had  it  in 
force  for  more  than  five  years,  while  215 
have  had  it  in  operation  over  three  years. 

Non-selling  employees  receive  a bonus 
in  298  of  the  458  stores.  In  307  there 
are  bonuses  for  buyers,  and  other  execu- 
tives are  thus  benefited  in  160  establish- 
ments. 


Toys  will  be  featured  in  the  Economist 
of  Dec.  27,  a “Toyland  Section”  being  de- 
voted to  this  line  of  merchandise.  Every 
toy  buyer  who  asks  for  it  will  get  a copy 
of  the  Section.  It  will  contain  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  means  for  increasing  re- 
tail sales  of  toys  together  with  illustrated 
articles  on  the  newest  toys  and  games. 
There  will  also  be  information  as  to  the 
New  York  Toy  Fair.  Altogether,  the  Sec- 
tion will  be  a “hummer.” 
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STRICT  ADHERENCE  TO  TRUTH! 


Organize  Your  Publicity  Department  Along  This  Line  and  Insure  Vision,  Inspiration  and  Uniformity 
of  Merchandising  Policy — Give  One  Man  Authority  and  Responsibility 

By  L.  Blumenstock,  Salesmanager  the  Stix,  Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis 


Where  is  all  of  this  American  efficiency 
we  have  heard  so  much  about?  Do  we 
find  it  in  our  railroad  service,  telephone 
service,  street  car  service,  police  service? 
I am  rather  under  the  impression  that  we 
have  been  kidding  ourselves  along.  Effi- 
ciency is  obtained  in  but  few  of  our  large 
organizations.  Most  of  the  retail  estab- 
lishments have  but  little  to  boast  abc  ut 
when  it  comes  to  their  advertising.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  90  per  cent  of  it  is  de- 
ficient. 

Advertising  is  deficient  because  it  is 
untruthful — and  the  untruth  in  retail  ad- 
vertising is  due  to  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  merchant  as  to  just 
what  advertising  really  is.  There  is  no 
true  appreciation  of  its  power  and  its 
possibilities.  The  average  advertising  de- 
partment, instead  of  being  a vital  con- 
structive force,  the  actual  mouthpiece  of 
the  business,  guided  by  a definite  policy, 
is  just  a part  of  the  selling  force,  and 
obtains  a fair  measure  of  results. 

Directed  Rather  Than  Directors 

You  have  frequently  heard  the  expres- 
sion “Advertising  Director.”  It  is  applied 
to  many  men.  How  many  Directors  do 
you  think  there  are  in  department  stores 
in  this  country?  Perhaps  a dozen;  maybe, 
not  as  many. 

The  balance  of  them  are  directed.  They 
do  not  evolve  the  advertising  principles 
of  the  business;  they  do  not  stand  firm 
and  raise  a protesting  hand  and  say  to 
the  department  heads:  “Thou  shalt  not.” 

They  have  no  definite  goal  at  which  they 
are  aiming,  no  ideals  to  which  they  adhere. 
They  work  from  day  to  day,  acting  as 
salesmen  for  the  merchandise  purchased 
by  the  buyers. 

An  Erroneous  Theory 

All  of  this  is  due  to  the  original  theory: 
that  the  advertisements  were  intended  to 
bring  the  people  into  the  store  and  then 
the  store  would  make  its  own  impression 
and  sell  the  goods  it  had  on  display.  This 
theory  is  responsible  for  the  impression 
the  average  merchant  entertains,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  something  special  to 
induce  attendance.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult? Extravagant  claims  are  constantly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  busi- 
ness, thus  bringing  advertising  into  bad 
repute. 

Requires  Decided  Changes 

No  doubt  it  requires  a campaign  of 
education  to  change  many  advertising 
theories.  The  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  slogan  of  “Truth”  will 
not  be  sufficient ; merchants  must  be  shown 
that  truth  is  best  and  most  profitable. 


And  if  you  are  sure  that  truth  in  ad- 
vertising is  best,  many  of  the  policies  that 
are  in  effect  in  department  stores  will  have 
to  be  changed.  The  average  store  has  to 
contend  with  half-a-hundred,  or  more  mer- 
chants, all  heads  of  their  departments, 
who  want  their  goods  advertised  in  a cer- 
tain way  and  who  have  as  many  different 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a busi- 
ness. Without  a definite  policy,  department 
heads  are  compelled  to  work  according  to 
their  own  initiative  and  operate  their  de- 
partments as  individual  stores. 

Where  Co-ordination  Is  Lacking 

This  condition  naturally  results  in  dis- 
organized advertising  and  merchandising 
ideas.  There  can  be  no  unity  of  action, 


This  is  the  second  article  in  a 
series  of  three  which  Mr.  Blumen- 
stock has  written  for  the  Economist. 
In  it  he  deals  with  the  erroneous 
theory  as  to  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising which  still  prevails  in  too 
many  stores,  and  urges  due  use  of 
publicity  for  building  up  the  store’s 
future  on  a sound  basis.  In  this 
article,  too,  Mr.  Blumenstock  again 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
properly  manned  advertising  de- 
partment, with  full  authority  vested 
in  its  director. 


no  co-ordination ; and  under  such  conditions 
a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  is  abso- 
lutely wasted.  The  business  is  not  travel- 
ing along  one  path,  but  is  growing  in 
various  directions — one  pulling  this  way, 
another  that  way,  because  of  the  various 
impressions  created. 

Ads  Misrepresent  the  Business 

The  advertising  department  that  is  filled 
with  buyers  and  heads  of  the  firm,  con- 
tinually haggling  about  how  things  should 
be  done,  accomplishes  very  little,  and  the 
so-called  Director  finds  himself  doing 
many  things  contrary  to  his  ideals.  There 
are  altogether  too  many  advertisements 
being  published  that  misrepresent  the 
business.  They  make  claims  about  the 
merchandise,  the  quality,  quantity  and  the 
values  that  are  not  justifiable,  and  these 
things  hurt.  They  produce  ill-will. 

Just  Goods  and  Good-Will 

We  all  know  that  good-will  is  a most 
valuable  asset  in  business.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it,  after  all — just  merchandise 
and  good-will.  If  you  have  the  public’s  ill- 
will  you  are  apt  to  keep  your  merchandise. 


One  must  merely  point  to  the  advertise- 
ments during  the  war  of  “Welcome  Home” 
to  “the  boys”  and  the  “Liberty  Loan”  and 
“Patriotism”  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  merchants  attach  a great  deal  of 
value  to  good-will. 

System  Is  at  Fault 

And  if  misleading  advertisements  are 
going  to  create  ill-will,  we  must  endeavor 
to  eliminate  them  as  much  as  possible. 
That  they  are  not  eliminated  to  a large 
extent  is  due  to  the  system  that  has  been 
in  vogue  for  several  years,  rather  than 
to  the  inclination.  It  is  my  impression 
that  most  merchants  are  honest  and  en- 
deavor to  adhere  to  the  truth,  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult. 

The  absolute  lack  of  advertising  control, 
the  lack  of  a definite  policy  and  the  lack 
of  vision  are  contributing  causes  to 
advertisements  that  misinform. 

Centralize  Authority 

If  the  merchant  is  to  get  advertising 
control,  he  must  centralize  advertising 
authority — place  one  man  in  charge  of  the 
department  and  hold  him  responsible  (and 
no  one  else)  for  every  statement  that  goes 
into  the  newspaper,  or  into  announcements 
of  any  character,  to  insist  upon  plain  truth 
being  published,  and  not  fiction. 

This  is  a pretty  large  order  to  give  any 
man,  and  the  merchant  must  permit  him 
to  engage  a copy  staff  and  provide  him 
with  a comparison  bureau  and  other  things 
that  are  necessary  to  maintain  a properly 
balanced  organization  capable  of  handling 
all  of  the  details  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  absolutely  authen- 
tic business-building  advertising. 

When  Relieved  of  Details 

With  the  organization  back  of  him  to 
relieve  him  of  the  details,  the  man  will  be 
free  to  study  the  business,  to  analyze  it  care- 
fully, to  appreciate  its  possibilities,  real- 
izing its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strength, 
so  that  he  may  talk  for  the  business  with 
accuracy. 

Must  Build  for  the  Future 

Reputation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
assets  of  a business.  It  must  be  carefully 
guarded;  otherwise  there  will  be  a flaw  in 
the  foundation.  The  proper  advertising 
will  help  in  the  erection  of  a substantial 
and  healthy  business,  one  that  will  grow 
because  of  its  performances  rather  than  its 
promises. 

It  requires  a man  with  vision  and  of 
courage  to  keep  his  eye  and  thought  upon 
the  big  thing — “the  future”.  Any  man 
who  has  had  any  advertising  experience 
can  get  into  an  establishment  with  half  a 
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reputation,  cut  loose  and  get  big  business 
for  a few  days. 

Working  Only  for  the  Present 

That  is  another  great  evil  of  advertis- 
ing. Sacrificing  the  value  of  your  printed 
word  for  the  business  of  a day  or  week, 
making  extravagant  claims,  shouting  so 
loud  that  the  public  thinks,  “Well,  per- 
haps there  is  something  doing  this  time”, 
and  responds  in  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber— which  results  in  increased  volume. 
The  increase  in  such  cases  is  attributed  to 
advertising,  and,  rightly  so;  but  the  hard- 
ship about  getting  business  in  the  follow- 
ing sales  may  also  be  attributed  to  that 
very  same  advertising. 

Don’t  Imitate  the  Wrongdoer! 

It  requires  courage  to  sit  steady  and  let 
the  other  fellow  make  a great  deal  of 
noise,  and  perhaps  get  a bigger  crowd  than 
you  do  on  some  occasions,  and  but  few 
merchants  possess  that  courage. 

Most  of  them  remind  me  of  the  dog  in 
the  fable,  who  had  a bone  in  his  mouth 
and  while  crossing  the  stream  saw  the 
reflection  of  another  dog  with  a bone. 
Well,  you  know  the  story:  how  he  lost  the 
bone  he  had,  because  he  wanted  everything 
in  sight.  When  the  other  fellow  is  dong 
something  that  you  do  not  think  is  right 
don’t  imitate  him;  and  don’t  weaken. 

Stick  to  your  business  principles,  and 
build,  and  build,  and  build. 

The  Buyers’  Responsibility 

A great  many  temptations  must  be  with- 
stood in  order  to  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  truth  in  advertising,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  temptations  is  the  buyer.  You 
like  him;  in  fact,  he  is  a friend  of  yours. 
A very  enthusiastic  fellow,  who,  you  im- 
agine, is  the  cleverest  in  the  business,  and 
in  order  to  get  big  space  he  comes  with 
a great  big  “story”,  and  how  he  does  put 
:it  across!  Makes  you  feel  like  wanting  to 
take  the  whole  paper  to  tell  everybody 
about  the  most  wonderful  goods  he  has 
purchased. 

As  most  advertising  men  receive  their 
instructions  as  to  what  to  advertise  from 
the  buyers,  they  depend  upon  them  for 
information  and  it  is  the  stories  that  the 
buyers  tell  (and  they  believe  them  to  be 
true;  otherwise  they  wouldn’t  be  buyers) 
which  are  responsible  for  so  much  fiction 
we  find  in  advertising. 

How  the  Buyer  Buys 

.Somehow  or  other  they  all  have  very 
much  the  same  story,  they  buy  “the  best 
there  is  in  the  market”,  and  they  have 
"better  values  than  ever  before.” 

Here  is  a movie  of  a buyer  going  to 
market — from  the  stories  that  I have 
heard. 

Arrives  in  New  York  City;  the  manu- 
facturer meets  him  at  train,  greets  him 
effusively,  grabs  suit-case,  ushers  him  into 
his  private  car,  takes  him  to  the  hotel, 
explains  to  him  about  the  merchandise  he 
“has  been  saving  just  for  him.”  Tells  him 
what  a hard  time  he  has  had  keeping  the 


goods  from  the  other  fellows,  who  were 
willing  to  pay  much  more  money.  When 
speaking  to  buyer  calls  him  by  his  first 
name;  plays  golf  with  him  in  the  after- 
noon; takes  him  to  his  house  for  dinner; 
theater  at  night,  dinner,  etc. — all  of  these 
things  for  the  privilege  of  selling  him 
merchandise  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar! 

Some  Admit  Their  Failures 

This  is  the  average  word-picture  painted 
by  buyers  grading  from  C to  Z.  Those  in 
grades  A and  B have  been  making  long 
faces  and  admitting  their  failures  very 
frankly.  They  were  happy  when  they 
could  buy  the  right  merchandise  at  a slight 
advance  in  price,  and  were  concerned  only 
about  deliveries. 

When  the  goods  arrived  they  were  will- 
ing to  advertise  that  they  had  a splendid 
selection  of  the  wanted  merchandise  at 
prices  that  were  right;  and  these  adver- 
tisements, as  a steady  diet,  create  more 
confidence  and  build  safer  business  than 
the  average  bargain  sale. 

Buyers  Need  Proper  Guidance 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  buyers, 
I want  to  say  this:  that  they  are  not  to 
blame  because  they  have  been  making 
these  demands  upon  advertising  depart- 
ments. They  are  just  victims  of  circum- 
stances, and  have  been  thrown  into  a posi- 
tion where  they  are  let  loose  and  told  to 
make  good,  and  they  are  compelled  to  fight 
their  own  way.  If  they  were  guided  prop- 
erly, imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
business,  both  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising, they  would  perhaps  have  a differ- 
ent viewpoint. 

A good  buyer  who  has  the  right  busi- 
ness principles  in  his  system  is  a valuable 
asset  to  an  establishment.  Those  who  are 
concerned  only  with  making  a showing, 
and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  reputation 
of  the  establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a little  more  business  for  their  de- 
partments, do  the  house  a serious  injury. 

Some  Get  Away  With  “Murder” 

You  will  find  buyers  of  that  sort  get- 
ting away  with  “murder,”  as  they  term  it, 
in  establishments  that  are  supposed  to  be 
well  conducted;  and  it  frequently  takes 
the  house  a long  time  to  recover  from 
the  injurious  business  methods  that  were 
pursued  by  a former  buyer. 

This  fact  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
an  absolute  merchandising  and  advertising- 
policy  governing  the  establishment. 

As  Some  Buyers  See  It 

Perhaps  the  difficulties  of  the  adman 
with  the  buyers  would  make  an  interesting 
article  in  itself,  but  I would  prefer  that 
some  one  else  wrote  it.  It  is  easy  to  deal 
with  a man  or  woman  of  ability;  they 
possess  vision,  and  can  see  the  reasons 
for  constructive  advertising;  but  others 
have  but  one  thought,  and  that  is:  to 
dispose  of  merchandise  they  buy  through 
the  advertising  department  and  secure  a 
profit.  Their  idea  of  an  advertising  de- 
partment is  that  it  is  there  for  that  very 


purpose;  the  idea  that  the  goods  may  not 
be  worth  advertising  never  enters  their 
heads. 

A Possibility  of  the  Future 

It  is  too  ridiculous  to  contemplate,  but 
it  is  coming  to  this.  In  fact,  it  is  here 
now.  Instead  of  advertisements  reading 
like  this: 

“Our  buyer  has  just  returned  from  the 
market  where  he  secured  the  greatest 
values  of  his  entire  career,  etc.,  etc.,”  the 
advertisements  of  the  future  may  read 
something  like  this: 

“Our  buyer  has  just  returned  from  the 
market  and  made  the  worst  purchase  in 
his  career ; the  goods  are  not  fit  to  be  sold ; 
we  prefer  not  to  have  our  establishment 
identified  with  merchandise  of  this  char- 
acter; but  they  are  in  the  house,  and  we 
are  going  to  sell  them  at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  If  you  are  looking  for  a low  price 
rather  than  for  good,  dependable  merchan- 
dise, come  to  the  basement,  where  you 
will  find,  etc.,  etc.” 

Discharged?  No.  Salary  Raised 

The  buyer  in  the  case  may  have  a fit. 
The  boss  may  feel  that  the  Advertising 
Man  should  be  discharged.  But  if  he  told 
the  truth  you  may  be  sure  he  deserves  to 
have  his  salary  raised;  for  such  an  an- 
nouncement would  create  a great  deal 
more  profitable  talk  about  the  store  and 
its  honesty  than  the  old  stereotyped  kind. 

How  to  Realize  What  Is  Claimed 

Truth  in  advertising  requires  the  great- 
est amount  of  caution.  One  must  be  sure 
of  every  statement,  and  if  a man  in  busi- 
ness will  make  it  a point  when  reading  his 
advertisements  to  think  of  the  statements 
as  coming  from  his  own  lips  and  being 
made  to  close  personal  friends,  he  will 
have  an  impression  as  to  what  he  is  say- 
ing. 

To  Avoid  Bargain  Appeal 

As  I said  before,  the  reason  for  the  un- 
truth in  advertising  is  the  theory  that  the 
people  want  bargains  and  will  respond 
only  to  a bargain  appeal.  I will  not  deny 
that  the  people  want  bargains,  but  the 
people  will  also  respond  to  advertisements 
that  do  not  make  the  bargain  appeal. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  romance  in  mer- 
chandise. Suggestions  may  be  made  as 
to  its  application,  and  suggestions  result 
in  sales. 

Advertising  of  this  nature  creates  a 
want.  Bargain  advertising  merely  sup- 
plies a want.  To  create  more  wants  means 
more  business. 

Not  Good  as  Steady  Diet 

Bargain  advertising  is  all  right  in  its 
place,  provided  you  have  the  bargain  to 
give.  But  bargain  advertising  as  a steady 
diet  does  not  build  a business;  it  does  not 
put  the  establishment  before  the  public 
in  the  right  light.  There  are  many  de- 
partments unable  to  offer  bargains  and 
have  attractive  lines  of  merchandise  at 
regular  prices,  in  which  the  public  is  in- 
terested. . 

And  then,  if  you  have  too  many  bargain 
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advertisements,  people  get  the  wrong  view- 
point. They  imagine  you  claim  to  offer 
everything  you  sell  at  a reduced  price. 
That  impression  is  created  by  the  great 
volume  of  bargain  advertising,  and  it  re- 
sults in  disappointment. 

Incredulity  as  to  Advertisements 

Very  likely  you  have  heard  people  say: 
“I  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  advertise- 
ments, because  whenever  I come  downtown 
to  buy  what  I want  I always  have  to  pay 
the  full  price;  and  every  day  the  papers 
are  full  of  bargains.” 

The  percentage  of  people  who  read  ad- 
vertisements today  is  still  small.  Many 
do  not  believe  in  them.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  advertising  itself  has  not  made 
its  mission  clear  to  the  public.  For  that 
reason,  the  store  news' — for,  after  all,  ad- 
vertising can  be  nothing  more,  or  less,  than 
store  news — should  be  clear,  and  should 
create  no  wrong  impressions. 

Need  of  an  Organization 

Although  I have  touched  on  this  point 
previously,  I want  to  emphasize  that  writ- 
ing constructive  business  building  copy  re- 
quires an  organization.  If  the  facts  are 
to  be  digested  and  each  claim  carefully 
investigated  before  rushing  into  print, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  help. 

Otherwise,  the  one  who  writes  the  copy 
will  be  unable  to  speak  about  the  mer- 
chandise with  the  degree  of  intelligence 
which  you  desire  the  community  to  attrib- 
ute to  your  establishment. 

Preparation  of  Copy 

The  printed  message  should  be  very 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  by  far  too  im- 
portant a task  to  be  entrusted  to  a man 
or  woman  who  is  harassed  by  demands 
and  complaints,  and  who  has  so  little  time 
for  thinking,  and  so  little  energy  left  for 
thought,  that  a fresh  idea  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Decision  in  such  instances  is  reached 
by  a numbed  brain,  groping  with  instinct 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  That 
is  the  reason  we  see  so  many  thoughts 
that  have  been  previously  expressed  in 
advertisements. 

Essential  to  Inspiration 

A real  inspiration  in  an  advertisement 
is  invaluable.  The  idea  that  does  not 
awaken  interest  is  lost.  White  space  is 
of  no  value  unless  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  a bright  printed  thought  or  illustra- 
tion. 

The  folly  of  the  policy  in  effect  in  most 
establishments — failure  to  provide  plenty 
of  help  to  form  a capable  copy  staff  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  department 
— is  deserving  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
ridicule  and  emphasizes  the  average  mer- 
chant’s lack  of  appreciation  of  advertising. 

What  Trust  Policy  May  Reveal 

When  you  take  truth  for  your  adver- 
tising platform,  you  will  find  that  a great 
many  evils  existing  in  your  establishment 
will  be  eradicated.  You  may  find  depart- 
ments that  are  leeches  upon  your  business. 


You  may  find  that  some  of  the  so-called 
“big  profit  makers”  are  very  injurious  to 
your  business.  When  you  adhere  to  truth 
in  advertising  you  will  ferret  them  out, 
and  some  of  the  things  that  may  be  re- 
vealed to  you  will  prove  rather  startling. 

A department  store  has  many  depart- 
ments and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  accuracy 
which  are  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  business  and  which  are  trailing  along, 
or  are  being  dragged  by  the  business  and 
cash  in  on  its  reputation.  There  are  “red” 
sheep  in  every  business  family.  They 
show  plainly  on  the  ledger.  But  some- 
times those  in  “red”  are  less  injurious 
than  some  of  the  black  ones. 

Only  One  Way  to  (let  Truth 

Yes,  truth,  if  you  endeavor  to  maintain 
it  in  your  advertising,  will  reveal  many 
things.  It  will  be  a feature  in  building 
your  business  on  higher  ideals;  it  will  be 
a splendid  thing  for  your  entire  organiza- 
tion, and  I want  to  state  again,  with 
emphasis,  that  the  only  way  to  get  truth 
in  advertising  is  to  place  one  man  in 
authority  and  hold  him  responsible. 

I fully  realize  that  giving  one  man 
authority  will  perhaps  make  necessary  a 
change  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  members 
of  the  firm,  of  the  buyers  and  of  other 
officials  in  a great  many  houses. 

Uphold  Director  Absolutely 

The  man  who  has  to  kowtow  to  anyone 
cannot  do  the  house  justice.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  uphold  the  Advertising  Director 
absolutely  and  take  away  from  those  who 
merchandise  any  control  they  may  have 
over  the  advertising.  Then  perhaps  you’ll 
get  truth  in  your  advertising. 

And  to  impress  you  further  with  the 
difficulty  of  adhering  to  truth,  I want  to 
make  this  statement:  That  it  is  impossi- 

ble to  adhere  to  truth  and  use  compara- 
tive prices  in  advertising.  Perhaps  this 
is  going  to  be  a rather  lengthy  argument 
before  I can  convince  you;  so  I will  discuss 
it  in  my  concluding  article. 


STATE  COST 

Mandate  of  State  Trade  Commis- 
sion Creates  Nightmare 

Merchants  of  Montana  are  'way  up  in 
the  air  over  the  order  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission of  their  State  requiring  them  to 
mark  plainly  on  all  goods  the  invoice 
cost  as  well  as  the  selling  price. 

In  addition  to  this  provision,  the  order 
directs  that  a typewritten  list  of  all  arti- 
cles for  sale  in  the  store  be  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  This  list  must  give 
both  the  retail  and  the  invoice  prices  of 
the  goods. 

The  orders  are  to  be  complied  with  by 
Dec.  1.  Both  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants are  affected. 

A Stern  Reply 

To  protests  the  Trade  Commission  re- 
plied that  merchants  should  before  this 


have  taken  the  step  they  are  now  to  be 
forced  into.  Several  merchants  in 
Helena,  according  to  the  Commission, 
have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  mark- 
ing both  selling  and  invoice  prices  on  their 
goods. 

The  Governor,  when  appealed  to,  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  power  to  give  re- 
lief, that  it  must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all, 
to  those  who  feel  injured  through  the  reg- 
ular channels  of  the  courts. 

One  Awful  Mix-up 

That  the  Commission’s  order,  if  en- 
forced, will  cause  retailers  a tremendous 
amount  of  extra  work  is  evident.  Keep- 
ing the  posted  lists  up  to  date  will  be  no 
small  job  in  itself,  more  especially  on 
special  sale  articles.  But  the  preparing 
of  the  lists  will  be  just  about  as  difficult 
a task,  for  in  every  store  there  are  hun- 
dx-eds  of  articles  which  are  the  remains 
of  stocks  bought  some  time  in  the  past. 
Checking  up  these  and  listing  more  re- 
cent purchases  will  be  nightmares. 

In  case  the  order  is  enforced — and  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  declares  it 
will  be — people  will  ultimately  become 
educated  to  the  point  where  they  can  see 
that  the  difference  between  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  does  not  represent  actual 
profit.  But  until  they  do  there  is  going 
to  be  one  awful  mix-up. 

Would  Destroy  Some  Concerns 

As  it  is  now,  of  two  merchants  selling 
goods  at  about  the  same  prices  one  makes 
a fair  profit  and  the  other,  because  of  bet- 
ter management  or  purchasing  facilities, 
makes  a larger  profit.  Both  manage  to 
live.  When  all  prices  and  costs  are  pub- 
lished the  tendency  will  be  for  the  mer- 
chant of  the  second  kind  to  lower  his 
prices.  The  merchant  of  the  former  class, 
who  sold  on  a moderate  margin,  unable 
to  meet  such  cuts,  will  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

The  Trade  Commission’s  action  is  a 
menace  not  to  Montana  merchants  alone. 
Bad  examples  are  followed  as  often  as 
good  ones  are,  and  in  view  of  the  atti- 
tude of  some  members  of  the  Federal 
Government  the  less  we  have  of  such  ex- 
amples the  better. 

A Bureaucrat’s  View 

Just  as  an  evidence  of  the  official  atti- 
tude it  may  be  well  to  cite  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  a United  States  District  Attor- 
ney at  the  time  when  the  Fair  Price  Com- 
mittee on  Clothing,  Shoes  and  Dry  Goods 
for  New  York  reported  that  they  had 
found  no  evidence  of  profiteering  in  the 
city. 

The  official  in  question  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  report.  He  declared  that 
it  would  have  a bad  effect  on  the  public, 
since  the  public,  he  said,  is  looking  for 
remedies  for  high  prices. 

This  implication  of  the  feeling  in  high 
places  that  somebody  must  be  thrown  to 
the  lions  has  been  noted  before,  and  it 
is  a source  of  worry  to  those  who  know 
retail  conditions. 
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C?^Mi 

Xnit  wVabrics 

CRYSTAL  MILLS.  INC. 


Artistic  counter  and 
window  displays  will 
be  sent  to  dealers 
who  request  them. 


A NEW  CRYSTAL 
KNIT  FABRIC 

This  latest^  creation 
of  the  Crystal 
MILLS  is  distinctly  individual,  and  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  ^other  knitted  fabric.  <J0r  In 
its  brilliance  it  out -lustres  tricolette,  while  its 
strength  suggests  the  sturdy  quality  of  trico- 
tine. u^This  — the  newest  of  CRYSTAL  fabrics 
— is  on  display  in  our  show-rooms,  ex-N 
hibited  in  a fresh 
series  of  delightful 
shades.  ^"Manu- 
facturers placing 
their  orders  now 
are  assured  imme- 
diate delivery. 


CRYSTAL  MILLS,  Inc. 

THE  TOMPKINS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 

3 5 4 FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WORLD  SITUATION  IN  TEXTILES 


An  Examination  Into  the  State  of  Production  in  Different  Countries — Facts  Which  May  Tend  to 
Correct  Some  Prevalent  Ideas  in  Regard  to  the  Shortage  of  Supplies 


In  connection  with  the  review  of  the 
export  situation  in  woolen  goods,  pub- 
lished in  the  Economist  of  two  weeks  ago, 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  revert  here  to 
the  testimony  of  European  experts  on  the 
general  textile  situation  in  Europe  as 
given  before  the  International  Trade  Con- 
ference at  Atlantic  City  last  October.  So 
much  is  made  of  the  great  disorganization 
of  Europe’s  textile  industries  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  world  shortage  of  goods  that 
it  is  just  as  well  to  get  this  matter 
straight. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  Conference  au- 
thoritative representatives  of  the  tex- 
tile industries  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Portugal  got  to- 
gether with  a committee  representing 
the  American  textile  industy  to  dis- 
cuss “the  problems  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  textile  industry  in  order  that  the 
world-wide  shortage  of  clothing  may  be 
remedied  in  the  shortest  possible  time.” 

Knowledge  That  Was  Sought 

Among  the  things  the  American  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  ascertain  from  the 
European  representatives  were: 

1.  What  they  relied  upon  America  to 
supply  in  the  way  of  (a)  raw  material, 
(b)  semi-manufactured  products,  (c)  man- 
ufactured merchandise. 

(2)  What  the  real  situation  is  in  the 
textile  industry  within  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

(3)  What  exportable  surplus  they  are 
now  able  to  provide  after  caring  for  their 
own  domestic  consumptive  requirements. 

American  Committee’s  Report 

Summarizing  in  a general  way  the  in- 
formation received  from  the  European  rep- 
resentatives on  these  points  the  American 
committee  reported  as  follows: 

(1)  That  practically  the  only  textile 
product  required  from  the  United  States 
would  be  raw  cotton. 

(2)  That,  by  and  large,  the  textile  man- 
ufacturing plants  of  these  countries  had 
recovered  their  equilibrium  at  a prodigious 
rate  and  that  already  home  requirements 
could  be  met  and  a considerable  exporta- 
ble surplus  produced,  and  that  early  in 
the  year  1920  normal  pre-war  operation 
would  be  established,  subject  to  the  secur- 
ing of  the  necessary  raw  material  and 
the  discount  implied  by  the  reduction  of 
the  working  week  to  48  hours  as  against 
54  to  63  hours  in  the  pre-war  period. 

(3)  That,  by  and  large,  the  mills  and 
merchants  of  the  European  countries  were 
amply  able  to  finance  their  importation 
of  raw  material  even  at  the  depreciated 
exchange,  as  the  world  demand  for  textiles 
is  great  enough  to  absorb  the  entire  product 
of  the  mills,  even  at  the  enhanced  prices 


of  raw  materials  due  to  the  high  cost  to 
them  of  the  American  dollar. 

The  situation  as  it  was  thus  presented 
by  men  who  were  in  a position  to  know  is 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  usually 
represented  to  be.  Some  of  the  specific 
details  given  by  some  of  the  European 
visitors  are  even  more  interesting.  For 
example,  the  Italian  committee  stated: 

Italian  Production 

“The  Italian  textile  industries  are  now 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
work  has  been  resumed  practically  every- 
where since  the  agreement  with  the  labor 
organizations  on  the  reduction  in  working 
hours  from  63  to  48  weekly. 

“Before  the  war  there  were  at  work  in 
Italy  4,600,000  spindles.  Owing  to  the  in- 
vasion, about  300,000  spindles  were  tem- 
porarily out  of  work  or  destroyed.  At 
present  there  are  about  4,500,000  spindles 
operating. 

“The  yearly  importation  of  cotton  to 
Italy  before  the  war  amounted  to  about 

500.000. 000  pounds  [about  1,000,000  bales]. 
Today,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  working 
hours,  the  consumption  by  cotton  mills 
will  probably  not  exceed  425,000,000 
pounds.  [This  is  a reduction  of  15  per 
cent.]  In  normal  years  Italy  was  export- 
ing from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  her  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  goods. 

“There  are  now  in  Italy,”  the  commit- 
tee continued,  “800  plants  with  over 

1.000. 000  spindles  for  the  spinning  of 
combed  and  carded  wool  and  18,000  power 
looms.  The  average  yearly  quantity  of 
scoured  wool  worked  in  Italy  is  about 

90.000. 000  pounds,  of  which  one-fourth 
comes  from  Italian  clips. 

“Now  all  these  industries  have  returned 
to  a normal  basis  and  are  supplying,  at 
prices  agreed  upon  with  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, the  home  consumption,  and  are 
also  exporting  a certain  amount  to  the 
Near  East  and  to  the  Balkans.” 

As  to  France,  Eugene  Schneider,  head 
of  the  French  Mission,  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing data: 

French  Active  in  Production 

“In  the  woolen  business  our  mills  pos- 
sessed 11  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  looms  in  the  whole  world  employed  for 
this  material.  We  were  deprived  of  most 
of  them  during  the  war,  as  our  factories 
at  Roubaix,  Tourcoing  and  Sedan  were 
under  German  control.  We  had  2,600,000 
spindles.  We  are  now  replacing  those 
that  have  been  broken  or  stolen,  and  we 
fitted  up  100,000  additional  spindles  during 
the  war.  Alsace  is  bringing  us  500,000 
spindles  more,  and  if  we  can  obtain  suffi- 
cient raw  material  I am  convinced  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  export  double  our  pre- 


war amount— that  is,  more  than  18,000 
tons  of  woolen  stuffs  per  annum. 

“In  1914  the  cotton  industry  in  Franct 
numbered  7,400,000  spindles  and  140,000 
looms.  Now,  with  Alsace,  our  country 
can  add  1,000,000  spindles  and  140,000 
looms  to  the  former  number.  This  well- 
conducted  industry,  with  first-class  ma- 
chinery for  bleaching  and  printing,  will 
enable  us  to  double  our  exports,  carrying 
them  from  46,000  tons  to  92,000  tons. 

“In  the  district  of  Lille,  after  having 
recovered  or  replaced  their  machinery,  our 
mills  are  gradually  resuming  their  work 
with  splendid  spirit.  The  eight-hour  day 
has  been  applied  without  serious  difficulties 
and  the  production  will  not  be  much 
affected  thereby  when  the  proper  measure? 
are  completed.  In  fact,  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  France  is  hard  at  work.” 

The  French  silk  plants,  being  located 
at  a distance  from  the  invaded  territory, 
suffered  no  injury  from  the  war.  They 
are  now  going  ahead  at  full  speed,  subject 
only  to  such  curtailment  of  production  as 
results  from  the  reduction  of  working 
hours. 

England  in  Fine  Shape 

While  no  statement  on  the  British  tex- 
tile situation  was  made  for  publication  by 
the  British  representatives  at  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Conference,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  production  in 
the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Eng- 
land is  in  fine  shape.  Importers  with 
whom  Economist  staff-members  have 
talked  recently  say  that  they  are  getting 
unexpectedly  satisfactory  deliveries,  and 
the  latest  export  figures  for  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  districts  support 
the  impresson  that  England  is  in  a fair 
way  to  contribute  her  full  share  in  sup- 
plying the  world’s  textile  needs. 

England’s  share,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  largest  that  any  country  has  to  con- 
tribute. 

German  textile  production  is  badly  ham- 
pered by  the  need  of  raw  material  and 
fuel,  but  while  we  have  no  exact  informa- 
tion on  the  present  state  of  German  produc- 
tion we  may  assume  that  it  is  functioning 
to  some  extent.  However,  even  if  we  count 
German  production  totally  out  of  the 
world’s  supplies  for  the  time  being,  there 
are  certain  compensations  to  be  set  off 
against  this  loss. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  500,000 
woolen  spindles,  the  1,000,000  cotton 
spindles  and  the  140,000  cotton  looms  that 
with  the  cession  of  Alsace  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  France  and  are  now  in  full 
operation.  In  the  second  place,  new 
sources  of  supply  have  been  developed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Japan,  for  example,  has  tremendously 
increased  her  production  of  silk  and  of 
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THE  Surplus  Property  Division,  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  offers 
for  sale  by  negotiation  approximately  2,543,164 
yards  of  textiles,  informal  bids  on  which  will 
be  accepted  at  any  of  the  offices  named  in  this 
advertisement  until  3:00  P.  M.  (Eastern  time) 
December  15th. 

Bids  may  be  made  for  500  yards,  or  multiple 
thereof,  of  any  one  lot  or  for  the  entire  lot. 

No  special  bid  form  is  necessary.  No  deposit 
is  required.  Complete  conditions  of  sale  are 
embodied  in  this  advertisement. 

Similar  offerings  of  textiles  will  be  made 
weekly.  Deliveries  will  be  made  promptly. 
Goods  are  guaranteed  to  conform  with  specifi- 
cations. 

WATCH  FOR  SUCCEEDING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^They  will  contain  unusual  opportunities  for 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 


SEE  FOLLOWING  PAGES 
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cotton  goods,  and  has  become  a factor  of 
importance  in  the  export  markets. 

Canada,  to  take  another  instance,  has 
developed  her  woolen  industry  at  a re- 
markable pace  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  output  of  the  Canadian  woolen 
mills  in  1918  was  valued  at  $75,000,000  as 
compared  with  $8,716,955  in  1915,  and  the 
Canadian  Woolen  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  co-operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  at  present  engaged  in  a cam- 
paign to  promote  export  trade. 

Our  own  textile  industries,  as  we  have 
previously  pointed  out  in  the  Economist, 
are  functioning  pretty  nearly  to  capacity 
and  are  producing  a large  exportable  sur- 
face. Including  the  United  States  there 
are  half  a dozen  countries  that  are  pro- 
ducing to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  a 
surplus  of  textiles  above  their  domestic 
needs.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems 
hardly  too  much  to  assume  that  the  pres- 
ent world  production  of  textiles  is  sufficient 
to  supply  amply  the  world’s  normal  needs. 

The  Big  “Hole” 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
world’s  present  needs  are  not  normal. 
There  is,  to  start  with,  what  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  big  “hole”  in  the  world’s 
supplies  caused  by  loss  of  production  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  “hole,”  we  believe,  is 
not  so  big  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be.  Not  all  of  the  war  production  of 
textiles  was  a loss.  For  example,  it 
clothed  over  25,000,000  men  who  would  have 
had  to  be  clothed  anyway,  and  it  left  an 
enormous  surplus,  both  used  and  unused, 
which  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into 
consumption.  The  actual  loss  was  chiefly 
in  material  and  producing  machinery  that 
was  destroyed  by  the  war. 

This  loss  means  a big  enough  hole  in 
supplies;  and  relief  from  the  present  com- 
parative shortage  of  textiles,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  authorities,  depends  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  hole  can  be 
filled.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  with 
full  production  this  would  be  a matter  of 
a very  short  time,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  world  is  not  getting  full  produc- 
tion because  of  the  reduction  in  working 
hours  and  the  general  tendency  of  labor 
to  slack  on  the  job. 

The  Loss  of  Production 

Here  again,  we  think,  the  loss  is  exag- 
gerated. The  maximum  reduction  in 
working  hours  in  any  country  has  been 
from  63  to  48,  as  in  Italy.  This,  according 
to  the  Italian  representatives  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Conference,  entails  a short- 
ening of  'production  to  the  extent  of  about 
15  per  cent.  So  that  15  per  cent  may  be 
taken  as  the  maximum  curtailment  of 
production  on  this  account.. 

The  curtailment  due  to  the  slacking  of 
labor  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  grant- 
ing that  it  is  another  15  per  cent,  we  have 
a total  curtailment  of  30  per  cent. 

Not  as  Bad  as  It  Seems 

This  sounds  pretty  bad.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  normal  pre-war 


times  production  seldom  reached  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  capacity,  and  there 
were  periods — periods  of  slack  demand — 
when  it  fell  far  below  this  percentage. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  present  de- 
mand there  can  be  no  such  let-down.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a good  deal  of  over- 
time work  and  a good  deal  of  expansion 
in  producing  plants.  So  that,  even  count- 
ing off  30  per  cent  for  decreased  labor 
efficiency,  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  current  world  production  of  tex- 
tiles is  far  above  normal — taking  normal 
to  be  the  average  for  a pre-war  year. 

Character  of  Present  Demand 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  current 
world  production  would  be  ample  to  meet 
existing  demand  if  existing  demand  were 
normal.  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
existing  demand  is  abnormal.  It  is  ab- 
normal not  so  much  in  volume  as  in  na- 
ture. There  is  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  fine  goods  and  a correspondingly  small 
demand  for  low-end  goods.  The  result  is 
that  mills  making  fine  fabrics  are  swamped 
with  more  orders  than  they  can  fill.  It 
is  on  fine  goods  that  deliveries  are  slow; 
it  is  fine  goods  that  buyers  find  difficulty 
in  obtaining  and  it  is  fine  goods  that  buy- 
ers must  have  to  meet  the  public  taste. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  we  can  see  no  prospect 
of  speedy  relief  from  it,  except  through 
the  public  suddenly  recovering,  or  being 
suddenly  forced  to  recover,  from  its  spend- 
ing jag.  But  that,  as  Kipling  would  say, 
is  another  story. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  neces- 
sarily brief  and  superficial  review  of  the 
world’s  textile  production  here  presented 
tends  to  support  the  view  that  the  short- 
age of  textiles  is  not  very  serious  and  that, 
except  on  the  finest  grades  of  such  mer- 
chandise, such  shortage  as  may  exist  will 
be  soon  relieved. 


PERSIAN  ART  ON  VIEW 


An  exhibition  of  Persian  art  is  being 
held  in  the  building  of  the  Bush  Terminal 
Co.  The  collection  was  assembled  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Persian  throne. 

Ancient  pottery,  miniatures  painted  on 
silk  paper,  brass  work  and  filigree  silver, 
furniture  covered  with  mosaic  work  so  fine 
that  many  of  the  inset  pieces  are  no  larger 
than  a pin-head,  engraved  and  enamelled 
jars,  and  manuscripts  embellished  by 
priests  of  old,  make  up  part  of  the  col- 
lection. The  rest  is  of  embroidered  tap- 
estries and  hangings,  hand-woven  shawls 
and  rugs.  One  of  the  tapestries  from 
Kirman  is  said  to  have  been  embroidered 
by  a hundred  women  working  over  a period 
of  ten  years.  The  collection  will  be  on 
view  until  Dec.  13. 


The  Dyer  bill  has  just  become  a Federal 
law.  This  act  makes  the  taking  of  a stol- 
en motor  vehicle  from  one  State  to  an- 
other punishable  by  a fine  of  $5,000  or  by 
five  years’  imprisonment. 


FLAX  STUDY 

British  Association’s  Efforts 
Toward  Increased  Supply 

In  every  stage  of  handling  flax  and  pro- 
ducing linen  yarns  there  is  an  enormous 
loss  of  valuable  flax  fiber,  and  these  losses 
have  become  so  serious,  in  view  of  the 
linen  shortage,  that  the  Linen  Industry 
Research  Association,  recently  formed  by 
Irish  farmers,  spinners,  weavers  and  oth- 
ers, is  now  tackling  the  problem. 

Principal  Fields  of  Study 

The  efforts  of  this  Association  are  con- 
centrated on  selection  of  seed  that  should 
produce  longer  and  more  uniform  fiber, 
and  on  improvements  in  retting  and  scutch- 
ing processes. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  proportion  of 
“tow”  in  each  lot  of  fiber  can  be  reduced 
the  quantity  of  long  fiber  will  be  increased, 
since  the  tow  is  simply  the  short  or  broken 
fibers  that  are  culled  from  the  longer  ones. 

There  are  many  phases  of  linen  produc- 
tion that  will  offer  opportunity  for  re- 
search work  and  these  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  But  for 
the  present  the  Association  will  confine  its 
operations  largely  to  the  two  fields  of 
study  named. 

Selection  of  Seed 

The  seed  supply  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  closest  study.  Seed  from  unknown 
sources  will  be  tested,  and  only  that  which 
promises  good  crops  will  be  planted. 

As  the  world’s  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and 
numerous  other  important  foodstuffs  are 
raised  from  that  seed  which  is  best  adapted 
to  each  soil,  climate  and  other  local  con- 
ditions, so  it  is  planned  to  raise  flax. 
Flax  growers  who  sell  their  product  to 
Irish  concerns  will  be  supplied  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  seeds  that  will  yield 
the  most  satisfactory  crops. 

The  research  work  required  to  obtain 
this  knowledge  must  necessarily  take  a 
long  time,  inasmuch  as  each  kind  of  seed 
must  be  planted  and  the  resulting  crops 
analyzed  before  a definite  knowledge  can 
be  had  on  which  to  base  the  Association’s 
recommendations. 

For  Elimination  of  Waste 

The  other  step — the  elimination  of  waste 
— will  naturally  yield  quicker  and  more 
definite  returns.  A considerable  increase 
should  result  in  the  amount  of  good,  long 
fiber  secured  from  each  bundle  handled 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Association. 

The  Association  is  backed  by  the  Re- 
search Council — a body  of  men  selected  by 
the  British  Government  during  the  war  to 
devise  means  of  speeding  up  production 
and  otherwise  aiding  industry,  and  whose 
efforts  have  been  continued  since  the  clos- 
ing of  hostilities.  This  Council  has  also 
contributed  substantially  to  the  support  of 
the  Association  out  of  the  funds  placed 
at  its  disposal  by  the  British  Government. 
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“Always  Best  Grade  Linings ” 
America’s  Largest  Line 

Common  Sense 

The  doll  ar  was  formerly  worth  one  dollar.  We  all  know  what  it  is  worth 
to-day.  In  spite  of  all  the  wreckless  spending  of  money,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  still  sober-minded  and  are  looking  out  for  the  future. 

You  want  facts  — not  theory.  Are  you  selling  more  yard  goods  to-day  than 
you  sold  in  the  past?  Are  you  selling  more  dress  goods,  more  linings,  more 
cotton  goods?  What  is  the  reason  for  it? 

There  are  more  people  to-day  making  up  their  own  garments  than  in  the  past. 
People  find  it  necessary  to  economize.  They  must  make  up  their  own 
garments.  Not  everyone  can  buy  silks  or  satins.  They  look  for  the  best 
substitute.  What  is  the  best  substitute  for  silk  or  satin  ? 

We  can  offer  you  linings  that  will  approach  silk  or  satin  in  appearance  and  will 
give  your  customers  satisfactory  wear  at  a reasonable  price.  Whether  you 
make  your  own  garments  or  whether  you  have  thesn  made,  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
put  in  a poor  quality  lining.  The  best  to-day  cost  you  little  more  than  the 
cheapest  and  when  you  figure  the  cost  and  trouble  of  making  a garment,  you 
must  also  consider  that  it  is  best  to  use  a good  lining. 

We  handle  a complete, .line  of  linings  but  we  specialize  on  the  better 
quality  goods  and  you  are  doing  your  trade  a great  service  by  selling  them 
good  merchandise.  You  are  saving  them  money.  Our  Spring  line  is  on  dis- 
play at  our  New  York  Office.  The  colorings  are  beautiful.  The  printing  is 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  and  it  will  be  worth  while  for  you  to  pay  us  a visit. 

ARTHUR  BEIR  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  ** The  Fabric  of  Merit 


52  White  Street 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
78  Chauncy  Street 


CLEVELAND 
1385  W.  Sixth  Street 


CHICAGO 

333  S.  Franklin  Street 
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MAKE  PEOPLE  TALK  OF  YOUR  ADS 


Break  Away  Now  and  Then  From  Set  Style  and  Routine  Appeal  by  Writing  Advertising  About 

Advertising  Instead  of  About  Goods 


Does  the  public  ever  tire  of  reading  re- 
tail advertisements?  Answer:  Y-E-S; 

frequently. 

The  advertiser  who  imagines  that  people 
fight  for  the  newspaper  every  night  just 
to  see  his  store  advertisement  may  not  be 
at  all  conceited,  but  he  is  naive  to  a 
degree.  Many  an  ad  is  born  to  blush 
unseen  not  because  it  isn’t  worth  seeing, 
but  because  the  seer  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  what  she  is  going  to  see  before  she 
turns  to  it.  One  tires  now  and  then  of 
gazing  at  the  most  perfect  product  of 
the  painter’s  genius  or  the  surpassing 
grandeur  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  scen- 
ery in  Mother  Nature’s  panorama. 

Much  looking  dulls  the  eye,  just  as  over- 
eating makes  the  palate  a bit  satiated. 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  advertising,  just 
as  much  as  it  is  “the  spice  of  life.” 

No  one  has  more  means  at  his  command 
for  varying  his  product  than  the  retail 
advertising  writer.  Maybe  that’s  why  he 
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is  disinclined  to  do  it,  or  maybe  the  powers 
that  be  won’t  let  him.  If  the  latter  is  the 
reason  the  store  must  blame  itself  for 
getting  small  instead  of  large  return  on 
its  advertising  investment. 

Chance  to  Be  Original 

The  Economist  Ad  Critic  has  in  the 
past  eight  years  received,  reviewed  and 
analyzed  more  than  10,000  retail  advertise- 
ments, receiving  at  

times  as  many  as  40  in 
a week  from  as  many 
different  stores,  in  all 
sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  in  this 
experience  .has  im- 
pressed him  so  much 
as  the  opportunity  the 
average  store  has  to 
be  original  and  inter- 
esting to  its  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  read- 
ers. 

It  is  the  opportunity 
to  compare  that  gives 
the  Ad  Critic  this 
thought.  He  sees  the 
best  and  the  worst,  in 
an  impersonal  light, 
and  is  impressed  by 
the  ease  with  which  a 
mediocre  advertisement 
could  be  transformed 
into  an  exceptional  one 
if  the  writer,  or  the 
store,  knew  that  the 
advertisement  was 
mediocre  before  it  was 
printed. 


every  other  advertisement  in  the  news- 
paper. Whether  or  not  the  contents  are 
interesting,  the  physical  aspect  is — and  it’s 
interesting  to  people  who  seldom  read  ad- 
vertisements. 

Novelty  has  an  appeal  of  its  own.  This 
advertisement  is  novel.  It  might  be  a good 
idea  to  run  one  ever  so  often,  if  a 
merchandising  idea  could  be  originated  to 
give  the  advertisement  sales  value. 


It’s  Handkerchief  Time  at  the 
Big  Store 

Buy  Your  Christmas  C A \/f 
Handkerchiefs  Now  and  tJ  A V Hi 

'"PHIS  is  to  oe  a sale  of  women’s  handkerchiefs  that 
A will  stimulate  early  Cnmtmas  shopping  Early 
pieparation  on  our  part  enables  us  to  olfer  a large  and  varied  stock 
cf  handkei  chiefs  lor  nj«n  and  women  at  prices  which  are  convincing 
easons  for  purchasing  Christmas  gifts  now. 

Handkerchiefs  Purchased  at  These  Sale  Prices  for  Gifts  Will  Be 
Placed  in  Christmas  Boxes  for  the  Asking 

Sale  Starts  Tomorrow,  Thursday,  November  9th 

EXTRA! 


Study  the  four  ad- 
vertisements repro- 
duced in  connection 

with  this  article  and 

think  how  much  better* 

M 

or  worse,  they  are  than 

your  regular  run  of 

daily  or  thrice-weekly 
advertisements.  The 
ads  in  question  are  not 
in  the  regular  run  of 
advertisements  for  the  stores  publishing 
them,  but  are  a departure,  slight  or  great, 
from  what  the  stores  regularly  publish. 
They  give  the  public  a break  from  what 
it  expects  to  see  every  day.  There  is 
nothing  exceptional  about  them  except  a 
difference  of  treatment  of  the  material 
in  them. 

Sure  of  Attention,  Anyway 

The  William  Taylor,  Son  & Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  are  sure  of  one  thing  in  run- 
ning the  “hand-written”  advertisement, 
viz.,  attention.  People  will  notice  the  ad- 
vertisement because  it  doesn’t  look  like 


Now  we  come  to  an  ad  whose  special 
interest  lies  in  the  goods  advertised.  The 
Dives,  Pomeroy  & Stewart  store  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  has  devoted  an  entire  advertise- 
ment to  handkerchiefs.  This  is  unusual  in 
itself.  Handkerchiefs  usually  are  not  ad- 
vertised at  all,  and  when  they  are  they  get 
a very  small  space,  along  with  other  goods. 

Making  handkerchiefs  the  sole  subject- 
matter  gives  that  division  of  dress  acces- 
sories emphasis,  shows  the  breadth  of 
wants  the  store  can  supply,  and  creates 
extra  interest  in  handkerchiefs.  In  addi- 
tion, due  to  the  treatment  of  copy  and 
illustrations,  the  real  atmosphere  is  given. 
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Simpson-Eddystone  Finishing  Service 


THE  SIMPSON-EDDYSTONE  PRINT  WORKS 


Centrally  located  at  Eddystone,  Penna. 

On  the  Delaware  River  (near  Philadelphia) 

(RAIL  AND  WATER  SHIPPING  FACILITIES) 

Offers  to  Converters  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods 

Enlarged  and  Improved  Finishing  Facilities 
Services  of  an  Expert  Designer  and  Mill  Man 
Extensive  Library  of  Foreign  Samples  for  Use  of  Customers 


ENGRAVING — BLEACHING — MERCERIZING 
DYEING— PRINTING-NAPPING— FINISHING 


The  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Office  72  Leonard  Street 
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A POPULAR  SALES  PACKAGE 


FOR 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 


This  special  cabinet  box  contains  48  sheets  and 
48  envelopes  of  white  and  four  dainty  tints. 
Box  is  covered  in  handsome  sky  gray  cover 
design,  printed  in  blue  and  gold.  Special  price 
in  1M  or  more  33c,  less  than  1M  35c.  Mail 
orders  now  for  January  and  February  delivery. 

ELAM  PAPER  COMPANY 

(Mfrs.  special  papeteries,  pound  paper  and  envelopes ) 

MARION,  INDIANA 

New  York  Salesroom  San  Francisco  Salesroom 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  1174  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chas.  E.  Dewey  Chas.  P.  Christiansen 

ilium iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiii niiiiiiiiiii 
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Atmosphere  puts  merchandise  in  its 
best  light.  It  is  rare  in  retail  advertising 
because  few  buyers  and  admen  realize  its 
real  value.  The  more  commonplace  the 
commodity,  so  far  as  use  goes,  the  more 
atmosphere  it  can  stand.  Handkerchiefs 
as  handkerchiefs  may  be  wonderful,  but 
there  is  nothing  picturesque  or  heroic 
about  their  use. 

This  advertisement  sold  more  than 
handkerchiefs,  depend  on  that! 

Views  Ad  As  News 

The  A.  I.  Namm  concern  in  Brooklyn,  in 
the  advertisement  we  reproduce,  says  that 
store  advertising  is  news.  Nothing  un- 
usual in  that,  you  say.  Still,  only  a few 
stores  see  the  value  of  educating  the  public 
to  view  their  announcements  in  the  light 
of  news.  That’s  just  what  a good  adver- 
tisement is — news,  a message  about  mer- 
chandise and  values. 

The  sooner  a store’s  clientele  get  this 
into  their  minds  the  better.  And  the  best 
way  to  help  them  get  the  idea  is  to  let  the 
advertisement  call  itself  store  news.  This 
advertisement  is  a fine  example  of  metro- 
politan layout — full  but  not  crowded. 

Ads  That  Test  Ads 

Witherill’s,  Syracuse,  Fall  Coupon  Test 
Sale  ad  is  a very  ordinary  looking  piece 
of  publicity.  It  is  even  commonplace  in 


layout  and  in  copy.  Yet 
it  is  interesting  because 
of  its  purpose.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  the  store 
that  published  it  than  to 
the  customers  of  that 
store,  because  it  is  a test 
of  the  drawing  power  of 
reader-value  of  the  news- 
papers used  by  the  store. 
But  to  make  the  test  the 
store  gives  the  customer 
an  advantage:  goods  at 
less  than  regular  price. 

If  the  store  is  sincere 
and  really  gives,  as  one 
item  states,  a $2  women’s 
glove  for  $1.50,  custom- 
ers are  sure  to  view  the 
event  with  interest  from 
year  to  year.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  public 
thinks  the  test  idea  is 
merely  a subterfuge  to 
permit  the  store  to  fea- 
ture comparative  values, 
there  is  no  merit  what- 
ever in  the  coupon  sale 
— not  even  the  merit  of 
gauging  the  drawing 
power  of  the  newspapers, 
because  there  is  no  chance 


Which  Newspaper  Reaches  the  Largest  Number  of  Syracuse  Homes 


Mail 

Orders 


WH  STORE  NEWS 


I Store  Cloved  All  Day  Monday— 
; Labor  Day 


Such  Pretty  Blouses! 
And  So  Reasonably  Priced 

A Collection  ot  Styles  and  Valuta 
Staksn,  T his  an  Extraordinary  Opportunity 
OJO  and  U 


Untrimmed  Silk  VetyetHats 
Namm-priced  at  1.66  • 

Autumn's  Smart  at  SJtapea.  Simple .to  Trim 
Worth  SJM 

Black,  narj. 


Clearance  of  Smart  House  Dresses 

Styles  that  Women  Admire  for  Immediate  Wear- 
Price  Saving „ of  the  really,  truly  substantial  k,nd 

, prr cntlln,  Uph  ec  — 


of  the  returns  being  accurate.  People 
may  read  one  newspaper  more  con- 
sistently than  another,  except  on  the 
day  of  the  test.  They  may  just  happen 
on  that  day — some  hundreds  of  them — to 
read  some  other  paper.  Anyway,  if  they  do 
read  their  regular  paper  they  may  not 
want  any  of  the  goods  advertised.  So 
how  is  there  any  real  merit  to  such  a test? 

However,  this  advertisement  is  interest- 
ing because  it  shows  that  the  store  tries  at 
any  rate  to  vary  its  appeal.  Most  stores 
don’t  even  try. 


ANNUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 


Best  & Co.  Employees  Run  Affair 
With  Firm’s  Financial  Aid 

The  fourth  annual  entertainment  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Best  & Co., 
New  York,  was  attended  by  3,000  members 
and  their  friends.  All  but  two  of  the  box- 
holders  were  members  of  the  firm,  the 
others  being  old  friends  of  the  house. 

A theatrical  entertainment  and  dancing 
filled  out  a mighty  enjoyable  evening.  The 
dancing  contest  was  so  closely  contested 
that  four  judges  from  a prominent  school 
of  dancing  had  difficulty  to  picking  the 
winners. 

Though  the  firm  contributed  $3,500  to 
the  affair,  it  was  run  entirely  by  the  em- 
ployees’ association.  This  association  is 
unique,  in  that  it  not  only  pays  sick  bene- 
fits, but  also  follows  the  Chinese  plan  of 
hiring  a doctor  to  keep  its  members  well. 
The  services  of  a dentist,  a chiropodist 
and  a social  worker  are  also  supplied. 
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The  difference  between  printed  fabrics 
bearing  this  label  and  other  printed 
silks  is  at  once  discernible  even  by  the 
least  critical.  It’s  the  hall-mark  of 
notable  superiority. 

Combining  faultless  workmanship  with 
exquisite  smartness  of  design  and  color- 
ing is  a reason  for  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of 
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HALEDON,  N.  J. 


New  York  City 


95  Madison  Ave. 
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Star  Asbestos  Table  Pads 

The  Quality  Asbestos  Pad 

*1  A profitable  article 
to  sell  and  one  which 
will  positively  protect 
a dining  table  top 
from  damage  by  heat 
or  moisture. 

<1  The  one  Pad  made 
of  Asbestos  that  satis- 
fies in  every  respect. 
All  Pads  covered  with 
heavy  double  faced 
cotton  flannel,  mak- 
ing same  soft  and 
noiseless.  Does  not 
scratch  the  table. 
<JPads  made  in 
halves  to),  foldf  com- 
pactly. 

^FMa'de  in  all  sizes 
and  shapes. 

Luncheon  Mats  of  all  sizes  made  of  same  materials. 
*1  The  STAR  Asbestos  Table  Pad  is  the  original7 Asbestos 
Pad  and  carries  a quality  and  finish  superior  to  other  Pads 
offered. 

Write  jor  prices  and  terms 

KERNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

147  West  62d  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


mur 
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JAMES  ELLHOTT  <Sb  CCX, 

370  Eroadlway,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Table  Damasks,  Napkins,  Crashes, 

Staple  and  Fancy  White  Goods, 

Quilts,  Satin  and  Crochet 
Irish  Linens. 


; GRANITE  LINEN  COMPANY  j 

Manufacturers 

Huck  Towels,  Name  Towels,  Towelings, 
Homespun  Damask,  Napkins,  Art  Crashes,  Etc. 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 

MAKERS  OF 


<J  This  group  includes  a complete  line  of  various  silks  in 
standard  weaves,  especially  made  for  the  manufacturing 
and  dry  goods  trade. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

New  York  City,  149  Madison  Avenue 

Cor.  32nd  Street 

BOSTON:  _ _ __  CHICAGO: 

99  Chauncy  Street  BrailcH  OfflCBS  230  So.  Welle  St. 
PHILADELPHIA:  ST.EOUIS: 

1211  Arch  Street  503  North  Twelfth  Street 


WHITE  and  WASH  GOODS 
LACES,  EMBROIDERIES,  SILKS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 

32  to  46  West  23rd  Street  New  York 

Just  a Step  from  Broadway 

Send  Us  Your  Open  Orders 

"Don’t  Buck  the  Tide— Swim  With  It” 


Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  and  Dress  Corduroys 


Velvet 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 

Stonington,  Conn. 


A.  WIMPFHEIMER  & BRO.,  Inc. 

Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 
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SPRING  GARMENTS  SHOW  VARIETY 


Many  Sources  of  Inspiration  But  Oriental  Influence  Strongly  in  Evidence  in  Culotte  Effects,  Girdles, 
Drapery,  Fabric  Designs  and  Colors — Braid  Extensively  Used  on  Suits 


An  independent  spirit  seems  to  be  hold- 
ing sway  among  designers  of  women’s 
clothes.  They  are  apparently  no  longer 
bound  to  custom,  traditions  and  what  the 
“other  fellow”  is  doing.  They  are  trying 
to  leave  the  common  rut  and  devise  some- 
thing different.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
unique  they  want,  but  the  product  that 
has  character  and  personality. 

They  are  daring  and  ingenious  and  con- 
sider as  a legitimate  source  of  inspiration 
anything  that  has  ever  been  achieved  in 
the  field  of  costume  designing  the  world 
over,  from  the  beginning  of  historical  time 
to  the  present  day. 

Many  Sources  of  Inspiration 


Central  News  photo. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Herter,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  is  wearing  the  latest  thing  in  capes 

from  Callot. 


the  Turkish  trouser  effects,  the  Spanish  new  suits.  Hercules  braid,  soutache,  rat 


bolero,  the  Eton  jacket  and  the  Oriental 
influence  in  girdles  and  drapery,  in  fabric 
designs  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  color,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  present  day  showings 
of  ready-to-wear  there  is  no  one  period  or 
country  whose  costumes  exert  a predom- 
inant influence. 

Oriental  Is  Gaining 

With  the  waning  popularity  of  distended 
and  wired  hip  effects  the  Louis  periods 
seem  to  be  giving  somewhat  to  the  Ori- 
ental. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  early  spring  showings. 

Even  in  the  shades  of  green  that  prom- 
ise to  be  the  predominant  colors  for  the 
coming  season  the  Oriental  note  is  ap- 
parent. Chinese  green — that  subtle  shade 
which  has  a dash  of  blue,  and  two  other 
shades,  emerald  and  parrot  green,  are  the 
three  that  will  undoubtedly  be  most  in 
favor. 

As  Season  Develops 

During  the  month  of  November  there 
were  many  showings  of  clothes  for  Palm 
Beach  and  winter  resort  wear,  but  within 
the  last  week  or  so  even  the  more  con- 
servative manufacturers  have  been  show- 
ing their  first  models  in  coats,  suits  and 
dresses  for  early  spring  wear  in  the  North. 

Bolero  and  Eton  jacket  effects  are  much 
in  evidence  in  spring  tailormades  in  the 
showings  of  those  manufacturers  who  make 
youthful  models.  This  type  of  suit  has 
invariably  been  under  suspicion  with  buy- 
ers and  when  introduced  has  been  bought 
sparingly,  since  it  is  suited  to  only  a lim- 
ited number  of  customers.  Most  depart- 
ment heads  will  put  in  a few  of  these  suits 
as  a novelty,  but,  as  said,  they  will  go 
light  on  them. 

Manufacturers  who  cater  to  the  more 
mature  woman  are  making  suits  on  the 
modified  ripple  lines  in  the  hip-length 
sack  coat  and  also  in  the  long  semi-fitted 
lines. 

Skirts  of  Eton  Suits 

Deep  Oriental  girdles  in  brilliant  colors 
are  introduced  in  the  spring  tailormades 
which  have  the  Eton  or  bolero.  The  skirts 
shown  with  these  suits  are  more  elaborate 
in  style,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  each 
spring.  They  have  flowing  strap  trim- 
ming, large  embroidered  designs  in  floss, 
chenille  or  worsted,  and  sometimes  apron 
or  draped  effects.  The  accordeon  pleated 
skirts  are  in  high  favor  and  give  a par- 
ticularly youthful  appearance. 

Peter  Pan  collars,  held  in  at  the  throat, 
or  high  shawl  collars  having  Directoire 
revers,  are  effectively  used  on  the  bolero 
type  of  suit. 

Vogue  of  Braid 

Braid  is  used  extensively  on  many  of  the 


tail — in  fact,  every  variety  is  used  in 
elaborate  and  in  simple  designs,  and  prom- 
ises well  for  spring. 

Wraps  for  Southern  Wear 

Afternoon  and  more  formal  evening 
wraps  for  Southern  resort  wear  combine 
the  qualities  of  charm,  distinction  and  util- 


There  is  no  one  period  from  which  in- 
spiration is  being  drawn  for  the  costumes 
of  today.  The  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
periods  have  been  spoken  of  as  lending 
many  ideas,  but  taking  into  consideration 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera). 

An  economical  and  attractive  method  of  making 
a gown  that  is  suitable  for  use  on  many  occasions 
is  shown  in  this  model  of  taffeta  from  Sydney  M. 
Schwartz.  The  yoke  of  georgette  can  be  removed , 
leaving  an  evening  gown  with  shoulder-straps. 

ity.  One  manufacturer  of  high-grade 
garments  of  this  character  is  showing  hip- 
length  and  full-length  wraps  made  of 
heavy  novelty  crepe.  Some  of  these  are 
self-trimmed  by  reversing  the  material  on 
collars  and  revers;  others  are  trimmed 
with  such  furs  as  mole,  ermine,  etc.  Elab- 
orate jet  and  crystal  bead  wraps  are  also 
used  by  this  house. 

More  practical  garments  of  silk  duvetyn, 
light-weight  velour,  velvet  and  other  ma- 
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For  Ladies  and  Misses 


Spring  Lines— 1920 

\ 

We  have  developed  a particularly  attractive  and 
appealing-  collection  of  Sunshine  styles  for  Spring — 

Incorporating  the  best  and  most  effective  materials 
the  market  affords. 

These  lines  are  now  in  the  hands  of  our  repre- 
sentatives everywhere — 

And  in  view  of  various  conditions  which  bear  upon 
the  problem  of  production — 

We  urge  prompt  placing  of  your  orders  for  your 
full  requirements — 

So  we  may  put  same  in  work  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Of  course,  you  may  depend  upon  our  reputation 
for  Sunshine  “Garments  of  Quality”  being  worthily 
sustained  in  every  detail  of  manufacture  and 
finish. 


Coats 


\ 


T\t\E 

\ I / 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


GARMENTS  OF  QUALITY 


THE  SUNSHINE  CLOAK  <5^  SUIT  CO 

CLE VEL AN  B ©IHtHO 


m unnnLE 
f-  f -WODMEN 


Blames 


GMEILS 


T*orL»HI«  AV< 


QARnenTS  or OUAUTY 
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Coats 


Suits 


For  Girls  and  Little  Women 


You  Know  the  “ Little  Woman 


She  is  that  woman  of  slight  figure  whom  you  can- 
not properly  fit  in  regular  Misses’  sizes. 

She  is  a problem  for  your  alteration  department. 

She  is  usually  none  too  well  pleased  with  the  best 
you  can  do  for  her. 

And  in  her  class  is  the  young  girl  of  immature 
figure. 

She  presents  the  same  problem. 

With  these  Girls  and  Little  Women  you  have 
heretofore  lost  business 

Which  now  you  can  get — with  the  Peggy  Paris  line. 

Peggy  Paris  Coats  and  Suits  are  MADE  TO  FIT 
smaller  figures — they  are  cut  and  patterned  for 
them. 

Then,  too,  they  are  designed  upon  youthful  smart 
lines  which  Little  Women  and  Young  Girls  need 
and  appreciate. 

Peggy  Paris  lines  for  Spring  1920  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  representatives. 


THE  SUNSHINE  CLOAK  <2r*  SUIT  CO 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


METTLE 

■W©W!EN 


[tLAMES  5U5S&3E 


Gil  MILS 


yHntKrs  °p  ouautv 
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terials  are  made  into  coats  and  also  into 
the  ever-popular  cape. 

Three-Piece  Sports  Costumes 

In  some  of  the  recent  showings  by  dress 
manufacturers  a distinctive  note  is  struck 
by  the  three-piece  costumes  for  sports 
wear. 

These  consist  generally  of  two  fabrics, 
the  skirt  and  loose  coatee,  or  hip-length 
cape  wrap,  being  of  one  material  and  the 
blouse,  in  slip-on  form,  of  another. 

Waistline  Very  Low 

The  low  waistline,  very  often  well  down 
about  the  hips,  is  a prevailing  note  that 
accentuates  the  Oriental  tendency. 

Even  in  evening  gowns  the  elaborate 
jet  robe  is  draped  over  a snug  bodice  that 
extends  to  the  hips  and  is  held  into  the 
figure  by  a broad  girdle  of  velvet,  satin, 
brocade  or  maline. 

Jet  beads  and  spangles  promise  to  be 
as  high  in  favor  for  spring  as  they  have 
in  the  season  just  passed. 

The  uncorseted  effect  is  still  being  very 
largely  exploited  by  the  manufacturers  in 
evening  gowns  and  in  many  afternoon  and 
dinner  frocks. 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist. 

Apricot-color  georgette  blouse  trimmed  with  deep 
pleated  ruffles  of  the  same  material  and  perky 
black  moire  ribbon  bows.  From  Harry  H.  Levy. 
With  this  is  shown  one  of  the  accordeon-pleated 
chiffon  skirts  which  are  meeting  with  decided  favor 
for  spring.  It  is  made  of  dark  green  chiffon  with 
a Persian  pattern  in  dark  red,  green  and  orange 
and  is  from  Lorenz , Friedman  & Schulhoff. 


FALL,  1920 

Outlook  as  to  Prices  on  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Fabrics 

Interest  in  the  woolen  and  worsted 
dress  goods  market  at  present  centres 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  openings  for 
fall,  1920.  But  on  this  subject  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers  are  largely  up  in  the  air. 

The  position  of  the  selling  agents  is 
certainly  a difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  advancing  prices  of  raw  wool  and 
yarns,  coupled  with  the  increase  of  labor 
and  other  costs,  would  naturally  argue  a 
higher  price  level,  at  least  for  fine  fabrics. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  movement 
toward  deflation,  the  growing  resistance 
to  high  prices  and  the  slow  movement  of 
ready-to-wear  this  fall  makes  it  extreme- 
ly doubtful  if  a higher  price  level  could 
be  carried  into  consumption  a year  from 
now. 

Reduction  Sales  at  Retail 

Indeed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  our 
opinion,  if  the  present  level  can  even  be 
maintained  in  retail  distribution  next  fall. 
As  these  lines  are  written  the  leading 
New  York  retailers  are  offering  suits  and 
dresses  of  serge,  tricotine,  velour,  duvet 
de  laine,  silvertone  and  other  favored  fab- 
rices  at  prices  that  suggest  pre-war  days. 
Superficially,  no  doubt,  this  means  that 
they  are  overstocked  on  many  lines.  But 
so  many  experienced  buyers  could  not  go 
so  far  wrong  on  the  market  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  demand  has  proved  to 
be  much  below  reasonable  expectations. 
And  the  reason  for  this  curtailed  demand 
is,  obviously,  the  high  prices. 

If  the  buying  public  balks  at  these 
prices  now,  what  will  it  do  next  fall  if 
prices  are  as  high?  And  what  will  it  do 
if  prices  are  higher? 

Fabric  manufacturers  are  inclined  to 
discount  the  significance  of  the  slump  in 
ready-to-wear,  since  the  high  price  of  the 
latter  is  due  chiefly  to  labor  cost  and  the 
expense  of  trimmings,  etc.,  and  only  in 
a minor  degree  to  the  high  price  of  fab- 
rics. There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for 
this  point  of  view.  But  granting  that 
the  price  of  fabrics  plays  a minor  part 
in  the  total  cost  of  ready-to-wear,  the 
demand  for  ready-to-wear  plays  more 
than  a minor  part  in  the  price  of  fabrics. 

Significance  of  Ready-to-Wear 

After  all,  it  is  a simple  proposition  at 
bottom.  One  can  juggle  indefinitely  with 
figures  and  make  them  mean  almost  any- 
thing one  wants  them  to  mean.  But  tak- 
ing the  case  as  a whole  it  amounts  to 
just  this: 

The  greater  part  of  the  woolen  and 
worsted  production  of  this  country  goes 
into  ready-to-wear  garments  for  men  and 
women.  If  the  consumption  of  ready-to- 
wear  garments  is  curtailed,  no  matter 
for  what  reason,  it  means  approximately 
a corresponding  reduction  in  the  con- 


sumption of  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
even  taking  into  account  the  incidental 
stimulation  of  piece  goods  sales  at  retail. 

Once  Bitten,  Twice  Shy 

Consumption  of  ready-to-wear  is  now 
being  substantially  curtailed  by  the  high 
prices  demanded,  and  it  is  a double-riv- 
eted cinch  that  it  will  be  much  more 
severely  curtailed  next  fall  if  anything 
like  prevailing  prices  are  to  obtain.  Ev- 
ery merchant  knows  that  one  might  as 
well  expect  water  to  run  up  hill  as  to 
expect  that  prices  can  hold  in  the  face  of 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist. 

Interest  in  this  blouse  is  centered  in  its  simplic- 
ity of  line  and  richness  of  fabric.  Rose-color  silk 
and  gold  tinsel  thread  are  woven  into  the  material. 
Wide  bands  of  gold  finish  the  sleeves  and  bottom 
of  the  blouse.  The  neck  is  V in  front  and  edged, 
with  a narrow  band  of  gold , finishing  in  a bow  and 
long  ends  at  back.  From  Rolland  Freres . 

a declining  demand.  How  then  can  pres- 
ent prices  be  maintained  for  next  fall? 

This  is  the  question  that  is  worrying 
selling  agents  and  cutters-up  just  now. 
The  answer  to  it  is  quite  easy:  It  can’t 

be  done.  It  may  be  that  somebody  will 
have  to  take  a loss.  But,  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  current  season  in  mind,  the 
wise  buyer  will  probably  decide  that  if 
anybody  is  going  to  get  stung  next  fall 
it  won’t  be  he.  That  is,  he  will  so  decide 
if  he  is  a wise  buyer. 


A two-story  and  basement  building,  35 
by  102  ft.,  modern  in  every  respect,  has 
been  added  to  the  plant  of  the  H.  & W. 
Corset  Co.  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  This  will 
naturally  increase  the  concern’s  output 
and  thus  enable  deliveries  to  be  made  more 
promptly. 

A ten-year  lease  has  been  taken  by  the 
Miller  Corset  Co.  on  a factory  building 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  After  necessary  changes 
and  alterations  have  been  completed  a 
modern  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
corsets  will  be  installed  and  the  new  fa- 
cilities will  be  operated  as  an  addition  to 
the  concern’s  present  factories. 
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1 ADVANCE  STYLES 

(An  Economist  Department ) 


This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  is  published 
with  a view  to  furnishing  a guide  to  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it  necessary  to  have  news 
as  to  fashion  tendencies  in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  confused  with 
current  merchandise.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
they  are  merely  ballons  d’essai  (trial  balloons)  as  the  French 
phrase  goes.  But  to  those  whose  business  demands  advance 
fashion  news  these  sketches  will  furnish  valuable  information 
as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  circles  where  fashions 
originate. 


Upper  left-^llluslrating  the  favor  shown  in  Paris  to  suit  jackets  built  on 
the  straight  lines  of  the  sack  coat.  This  suit  is  in  taupe  mohair.  A culotte 
effect  is  created  by  the  link  button  at  the  hem.  The  high  collar  is  held  together 
with  a tie  of  green  foulard. 

Upper  right — The  low,  loose  waistline,  wheih  is  so  repeatedly  seen  in  the 
models  for  spring,  is  here  shown.  The  Oriental  line  of  the  skirt  drapery  reflects 
another  important  tendency.  The  high  collar  and  the  deep  yoke  at  the  back  are 
other  noteworthy  features. 

Centre — In  this  evening  coat  of  black  satin  and  metal  brocaded  silk  the  wide 
ruffled  collar  and  the  sleeve  arrangement  are  interesting.  The  view  is  expressed 
by  recent  arrivals  from  Paris  that  the  vogue  of  brocades  has  still  a long  while 
to  run. 

Lower  left — In  this  design  for  a spring  suit  of  blue  serge  and  black  satin  hip 
fullness  is  created  in  a novel  manner.  The  collar  is  of  the  high  Directoire  type 
that  is  seen  in  dresses  and  suits  for  spring. 

Lower  right — Braid,  one  of  the  big  factors  in  trimming  for  suits  and  dresses 
for  the  coming  season,  is  featured  in  this  model  in  heavy  green  toile  de  soie, 
which  also  evidences  the  model-makers ' favor  for  boleros. 
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SCARFS  THE  VOGUE 

Smart,  novel  designs — 

In  beautiful  patterns  and  color 
combinations — 

Just  the  things  that  are  selling 
NOW  in  fancy  Knit  Wear. 

We  have  a number  of  effective 
models — for  prompt  delivery. 

Sweaters  and  full  line  or  fancy 
Knit  Wear  for  the  whole  family 

THE  STANDARD  KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Knit  Goods 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Centurian  Bldg.,  1182  Broadway 

Chicago  New  Orleans  Boston  San  Francisco 

310  Medinah  Bldg.  322  Godchaux  Bldg.  453  Washington  St.  154  Sutter  St. 


The  most  fashionable  and  artistic  creations  of  rich, 
luxurious,  durable  garments  are  characteristic  of 
YOST  FURS. 

Every  YOST  garment  receives  the  careful,  discriminat- 
ing attention  of  experts  from  the  selection  of  the  skin 
to  the  finishing  touches— accordingly  absolute  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  quality,  the  beauty  of  style, 
the  character  of  the  workmanship  and  in  the  excellent 
values.  YOST  FURS  are  priced  lower  than  you  would 
expect  for  garments  of  such  real  worth. 

Some  exceptionally  attractive  garments  for  Christmas 
selling  are  being  shown  now.  W rite  us  for  an  assort- 
ment to  be  sent  you  on  approval  for  selection. 


2U/-209-211  Woodward  Avenue 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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TRADE  NEWS  FROM  CHICAGO 


All  Lines  Active  and  Most  Goods  Are  Hard  to  Obtain— Fabrics  Benefit  by  High  Prices  for  Ready- 

Mades — Employee  Scarcity  a Source  of  Anxiety 

Staff  Correspondence 


Chicago,  Dec.  1,  1919 — In  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments  reports  are  generally 
that  business  is  “good”.  It  is  conceded, 
however,  that,  though  the  dollars  and 
cents  business  has  been  ahead  of  last  year 
the  actual  number  of  garments  sold  has 
been  much  less. 

Coats  and  dresses  seem  to  have  suffered 
the  least.  Suits  are  everywhere  being  sub- 
jected to  early  reductions.  Blouses  and 
skirts  have  not  been  very  good.  The  only 
merchant,  however,  who  said  that  business 
had  been  actually  bad  along  these  lines 
was  one  in  Hammond,  Ind.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  strike  district.  He  said  the  strikes 
which  have  been  prevalent  since  last  May 
or  June  had  cut  into  his  business  to  a 
great  extent,  particularly  in  ready-to- 
wear. 

An  Adman’s  Views 

Merchants  in  Chicago  report  good  busi- 
ness in  all  lines  and  phenomenally  good 
in  most.  One  prominent  advertising  man- 
ager gave  for  the  lessened  business  in 
women’s  wear  three  reasons:  1,  women 

were  waiting  for  the  reductions  usually 
due  after  Thanksgiving;  2,  unseasonably 
mild  weather;  3,  high  prices. 

He  said  also  that  spring  garments  bid 
fair  to  be  even  higher  in  prices  than  they 
are  now. 

Fabric  Sales  Doubled 

Though  women’s  wear  sales  have 
somewhat  decreased  in  volume  below  last 
year’s  records,  sales  of  dress  goods,  trim- 
mings and  all  sorts  of  dressmaking  ac- 
cessories have  practically  doubled,  show- 
ing that  women  and  dressmakers  are  do- 
ing the  work  of  manufacturers  of  women’s 
wear. 

The  sale  of  children’s  and  infants’  wear 
continues  very  steady.  Business  in  the 
strike  district  of  Indiana  has  been  affected, 
however,  along  this  line. 

Short  Sports  Coats 

In  the  Middle  West  and  West  there  seems 
to  be  a great  demand  for  short  sports  coats. 
Many  merchants  who  had  laid  in  a supply 
of  long  coats  according  to  New  York  ten- 
dencies are  receiving  strong  demands  for 
these  short  coats. 

A higher  class  of  merchandise  is  being 
bought  all  the  time.  Staples  and  cheap 
merchandise  receive  very  little  considera- 
tion. 

Dress  and  Waist  Sleeve  Lengths 

The  very  short  sleeve  in  dresses  and 
blouses  has  not  penetrated  to  the  West  to 
any  great  extent,  though  three-quarter 
length  in  high-class  blouses  are  in  demand. 

In  shoes  in  the  towns  around  Chicago 
fancy  models  are  demanded  and  common- 
sense  types  scorned,  but  in  Chicago  the 


more  practical  styles  are  the  ones  that 
chiefly  prevail. 

Smaller  merchants  are  somewhat  in 
doubt  over  the  short-vamp  shoe.  Large 
concerns  have  a few  styles  in  stock,  but 
are  doing  their  best  to  discourage  all 
tendencies  in  that  direction.  They  are 
convinced  that  it  is  nothing  but  a fad 
which  will  soon  die  out. 

For  button  shoes  there  is  only  a mod- 
erate demand. 

Slow  Deliveries  on  Toys 

Toy  selling  has  been  steadily  good,  and 
is  increasing  daily,  but  merchants  cannot 
get  the  deliveries  they  have  ordered  and 
would  like  to  have.  Less  than  60  per  cent, 
in  some  cases,  of  the  goods  ordered  have 
been  received. 

Requests  to  shop  early  for  Christmas 
have  not  received  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 

Stores  Short  of  Help 

Help,  of  course,  is  a problem  every- 
where; stores  are  grabbing  everybody  they 
can  get,  and  fairly  holding  their  breath 
over  the  possibilities  of  the  Christmas 
rush  without  adequate  numbers  of  people 
to  take  care  of  it.  In  other  departments 
of  the  store  organization,  besides  the  sell- 
ing, the  demand  for  new  help  is  also 
great. 

Furs  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  but 
they  are  practical  rather  than  lavish.  The 
bright-colored  hats  which  are  so  prevalent 
in  New  York  are  not  seen  here  to  any 
great  extent,  except  in  the  windows. 

Big  Call  for  Sweaters 

The  demand  for  sweaters  is  very  great, 
particularly  of  the  flared  slip-ons.  Price 
makes  very  little  difference;  most  stores 
are  hardly  able  to  meet  the  demand  at 
any  price. 

The  demand  for  silk  hosiery  also  keeps 
up  to  a high  level,  in  spite  of  constantly 
increasing  prices. 

Umbrellas  Move  Fast 

Since  cheap  umbrellas  are  difficult  to 
get,  and  since  the  demand  for  umbrellas 
is  enormous,  medium-priced  umbrellas 
have  sold  in  great  quantities.  Higher 
priced  umbrellas  have  also  sold  in  quanti- 
ties for  Christmas.  Retailers  expect  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  high- 
priced  umbrellas  with  which  they  have 
stocked  up  on  account  of  the  Christmas 
trade. 

The  sale  for  men’s  silk  shirts  continues 
very  great,  and  the  retailers  are  finding 
great  difficulty  in  securing  merchandise 
to  fill  their  depleted  stocks  and  meet  the 
heavy  demand. 

Silks  are  being  sold  in  great  quantities 


even  at  the  ever-advancing  prices.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  get  enough  merchandise 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Laces  are  particularly  active. 

Thread  Hard  to  Get 

There  is  also  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  the  variety  and  quantity  of  col- 
ored thread,  for  which  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  at  this  time  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  home-dressmaking.  Silk 
thread  is  especially  hard  to  get. 

Buttons  also  are  exceedingly  scarce  and 
in  great  demand.  Slip-over  nets  have  been 
practically  off  the  market  until  lately. 
Needles  continue  to  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

Table  Oilcloth  LTp 

Table  oilcloth  has  been  unsecurable  for 
weeks  at  a time.  The  price  will  probably 
go  to  50  cents  a yard  retail,  and  retail 
merchants  are  wondering  if  the  house- 
wives will  accept  the  new  price,  though 
they  consider  it  necessary  in  view  of  the 
increased  wholesale  price.  Incidentally, 
while  many  of  the  items  known  as  lux- 
uries are  selling  at  unheard  of  prices  with- 
out difficulty,  there  is  less  freedom  when 
it  comes  to  staples  and  necessities  which 
people  have  been  used  to  buying  steadily. 

Though  furs  have  been  fairly  plentiful 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  Christmas  de- 
mand has  made  them  grow  somewhat 
scarce. 

All  retailers  report  enormous  business 
in  drug  sundries  and  toilet  goods.  In  this 
line  they  are  getting  pretty  good  deliveries 
on  their  orders. 


NEW  APPAREL  STORE 


The  Kay  Co.  has  opened  a finely  ap- 
pointed store  in  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  sale 
of  men’s  and  women’s  apparel.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a new  building.  There  is  a 
spacious  display  front  of  arcade  type.  The 
interior  furnishings  are  in  oak  in  a silver- 
gray  finish. 

Men’s  wear  is  carried  on  the  street  floor 
and  women’s  apparel  on  the  second  floor. 
David  H.  Shulan  is  the  manager. 


Kirby,  Block  & Fisher,  New  York  resi- 
dent buyers,  have  leased  two  entire  floors 
at  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue,  to  which  they  will  move 
next  month.  Each  floor  has  11,500  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space.  One  floor  will  be  used  to 
accommodate  a stock  of  dry  goods,  toilet 
goods,  etc.;  the  other  will  house  the  sample 
rooms  and  general  offices.  Until  the  new 
quarters  are  ready  stock  will  be  carried 
in  a double  store  and  basement  leased  for 
the  purpose. 
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When  Childhood  Is  in  Flower 


KOHN  OVERALLS 


for  Children 


Kohn  Manufacturing  Co. 

Makers 

Brad  ford,  Pa  . 


‘TN  the  rare  old,  fair  old  golden 
A days,  it  was  not  like  this  at  all.” 
For  stockings  tore,  knickers 
ripped,  buttons  skyrocketed — and 
Mother’s  needle  rested  never. 
Kohn  Overalls  changed  all. 


UNION  MADE 


At  bottom  it  is  the  handsome, 
stalwart  fabric  that  makes  Kohn- 
made  Overalls  so  serenely  steadfast 
against  the  assaults  of  playtime. 
What  is  put  into  a thing  is  gotten 
out  of  it.  A sturdiness  of  seam, 
button  and  buttonhole  goes  into 
every  Kohn  garment. 

Kohn  Overalls  are  made  for  action 
— and  the  action  begins  when  they 
appear  on  the  dealer’s  shelves. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  demand 
samples  in  various  grades  of 
Khaki,  Denim  and  Stifel’s  Cloth. 
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VEILING  MEN  REVIEW  MARKET 


Importers  Tell  of  Difficulties  Encountered  in  Obtaining  Both  English  and  French  Veilings — Pro- 
duction Will  Continue  Below  Normal  for  Some  Time 


Conditions  in  French  and  English  veiling 
and  netting  centers  continue  to  be  far 
from  satisfactory,  according  to  importers 
who  have  just  returned  from  extensive 
investigations  in  the  two  countries.  Prom- 
inent among  these  are  S.  M.  Siegel,  of  the 
Crown  Veiling  Co.;  Ben  Goodman,  of  the 
Novelty  Veiling  Co.;  D.  Strauss,  of  the 
D.  Strauss  Co.,  Inc.,  and  E.  Jacobs,  of  E. 
Jacobs  & Co. 

Production  Inadequate 

“Lack  of  production  in  a highly  ag- 
gravated form  is  prevalent  throughout 
England  and  France  today,”  said  Mr. 
Siegel  to  an  Economist  staff -member. 
“There  is  a serious  lack  of  operatives,  and 
even  those  who  are  obtainable  are  so 
wearied,  from  their  strenuous  exertions 
throughout  the  war,  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  efficient  service  from 
them.  The  women  workers,  having  gone 
into  other  industries  where  a better  wage 
scale  is  obtainable,  are  reluctant  to  resume 
their  former  occupations  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, both  in  Calais  and  Lyons,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  even  the  minor 
clerical  details  of  the  work  done,  such  as 
folding,  pinning,  etc.  Yet  manufacturers 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  ful- 
filling the  demand  not  only  from  France 
but  from  America  and  from  the  many 
other  countries  which  depend  largely  upon 
importations  of  French  veilings.” 

Coal  Shortage  Impedes  Production 

Besides  emphasizing  the  lack  of  sufficient 
skilled  operatives,  Mr.  Goodman  stressed 
the  effect  of  the  coal  shortage.  This  he  re- 
gards as  likely  to  lead  to  a further  cur- 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera) . 


One  of  the  plaid  effects  in  chenille  dots,  which 
furnish  a new  variation  in  the  vogue  for  chenille 
veilings,  is  illustrated  in  this  novelty  from  Weil 
Bros.,  which  features  also  the  new  castor  shade 
now  termed  “partridge.” 


tailment  in  the  production  of  spring  veil- 
ings and  also  affect  transportation,  thus 
causing  annoying  delays  in  deliveries. 

Deliveries  Will  Continue  Slow 

Mr.  Strauss  likewise  expressed  concern 
over  the  possibility  of  serious  delays  in 
deliveries. 

“Some  of  the  orders  booked  last  spring 
for  fall  delivery  have  not  yet  been  filled,” 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera). 


The  chamois  gloves  in  gauntlet  styles  which  are 
to  enjoy  favor  for  spring  are  typified  in  this  smart 
chamois  novelty  from  the  Bachner -Moses- Louis  Co., 
which  features  a new  side  gore  of  brown  cape  and 
a fashionable,  wide  embroidery. 

he  declared,  “and  if  they  are  filled  at  all 
they  will  be  filled  at  prices  considerably 
in  advance  of  last  spring’s  quotations.  In 
fact,  importers  are  now  selling  veilings 
and  nettings  on  old  contracts  in  the  United 
States  much  cheaper  than  it  is  possible  to 
buy  them  in  Europe  today.” 

Nottingham  Situation  Bad 

Conditions  in  Nottingham,  according  to 
Mr.  Strauss,  are  practically  as  bad  as  they 
are  in  France  as  pertains  to  coal  shortage, 
labor  difficulties,  high  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  difficulties  in  transportation. 

“Only  by  visiting  England  and  France 
at  this  time  and  actually  experiencing  the 
extreme  discomforts  and  difficulties  en- 
countered there,”  he  continued,  “can  one 
realize  the  extent  of  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  prevail.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  English  and  French 
manufacturers,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a 


readjustment  to  anything  approaching 
normal  conditions  during  the  year  1920.” 
While  admitting  all  of  the  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  pathway  of  English  and 
French  manufacturers  in  the  immediate 
future,  Mr.  Jacobs  expressed  the  hope  that 
by  co-operating  with  the  manufacturers 
and  planning  for  future  supplies  far  in 
advance  of  the  actual  delivery  date  in  the 
United  States  importers  would  be  able  to 
supply  a good  percentage  of  the  very  ex- 
cellent American  demand  for  French  veil- 
ings. In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  new 
styles  for  spring,  he  said: 

“There  are  some  new  ideas,  of  course, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  radical.  Chenilles 
and  novelty  meshes  will  continue  to  con- 
stitute the  backbone  of  the  demand.  As 
to  colors,  navy  looks  unusually  promising 
for  spring.  Draped  veils,  which  have  been 
the  vogue  in  Paris  during  the  past  six 
months,  are  likely  to  grow  stronger  here.” 
Practically  all  of  the  other  importers 
also  spoke  of  this  last-mentioned  tendency, 
and  some  of  them  referred  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  small  hat  as  a favorable 
indication  that  the  draped  veil,  especially 
the  large  square  veil,  would  revive.  Should 
this  development  materialize,  the  scroll — 
which  has  been  more  or  less  a back  num- 
ber during  the  past  year — would  also  grad- 
ually regain  favor. 


LONG  GLOVES 


In  What  Classification  Do  the 
Six-Button  Lengths  Belong  ? 

What  should  the  term  long  gloves  in- 
clude? 

Recently  it  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Economist  that  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
fashionable  six-button  gauntlet,  biarritz 
and  slip-on  styles  should  be  included  in 
the  long  glove  category. 

Heretofore,  this  term  has  been  used 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  twelve,  six- 
teen, twenty  and  twenty-four-button 
lengths,  and  on  this  ground  certain  factors 
in  the  glove  industry  oppose  its  application 
to  the  intermediate  lengths  such  as  are 
now  the  dominant  factor  in  glove  selling. 

Six-Button  Length  Is  “Long” 

Technically  speaking,  the  one-button  and 
two-button  wrist-length  gloves  are  un- 
doubtedly “short”  gloves.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Economist,  however,  that  the  six- 
button  styles  should  be  included  in  the 
“long”  glove  class. 

Certainly,  when  contrasted  with  the 
wrist-length  style  these  gauntlet  effects 
give  one  a distinct  impression  of  a length 
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that  is  not  associated  with  the  regular 
short  glove.  Moreover,  the  intermediate 
lengths  had  little  recognition  in  glove 
fashions  until  the  tendency  toward  short 
sleeves,  expressed  in  three-quarter  and 
seven-eighth  lengths,  influenced  their  adop- 
tion both  with  these  shorter  sleeves  and 
with  the  long,  tight  sleeves  as  well. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  to  include 
these  intermediate  lengths  in  the  long 
glove  category.  Certainly,  the  popular 
term  “strap-wrists”  scarcely  does  full 
credit  to  these  very  effective,  adaptable 
styles,  which  promise  to  continue  their 
leadership,  particularly  in  leather  gloves, 
throughout  1920. 


NEW  VEILING  FIRM 


Now  in  process  of  organization  is  the  firm 
of  Thurm,  Browne  & Cohen,  Inc.,  located 
after  Jan.  1 at  37  Union  Square,  West. 
All  three  of  the  men  composing  this  firm 
are  well  known  in  the  veiling  industry  and 
trade  by  reason  of  their  long  association 
with  prominent  wholesale  veiling  houses. 

A.  R.  Thurm  has  been  associated  with 
E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte,  Inc.,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
for  practically  thirty  years,  the  last  thir- 
teen of  which  he  served  in  the  capacity  of 
European  buyer.  Joseph  G.  Browne  was 
also  associated  with  E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte 
for  many  years,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  New  York  City  salesman 
for  Hydeman  & Lassner,  105  Fifth  Avenue. 
Lester  B.  Cohen  was  associated  with  Hyde- 
man & Lassner  for  about  fifteen  years. 
Recently  he  returned  from  eighteen 
months’  service  in  the  army. 

The  many  friends  of  Messrs.  Thurm, 
Browne  and  Cohen  are  cordial  in  express- 
ing their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  venture. 


TOYS  FEATURED 


The  toy  department  of  Forbes  & Wallace, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  being  especially  fea- 
tured this  year.  The  legend  “All  Eleva- 
tors Lead  to  Toyland”  is  posted  conspicu- 
ously, and  extra  display  space  is  used. 
To  facilitate  the  selection  of  toys  each 
distinct  variety  is  classified  in  a separate 
group. 

An  innovation  is  a miniature  ocean  on 
which  battleships  sail,  flashing  their  elec- 
tric lights.  Age  seems  to  make  little 
difference  in  one’s  feeling  towards  toys. 
At  the  opening  more  grown-ups  than  chil- 
dren were  present. 


The  delays  and  expense  often  incurred 
when  even  the  simplest  matters  get  be- 
fore the  courts  will  be  minimized  only 
when  merchants  and  manufacturers  take 
a hand  in  reform. 

New  instances  of  retailers  being  in- 
duced to  enter  into  contracts  with  parties 
who  failed  to  live  up  to  their  agreements 
make  timely  the  repetition  of  the  Econo- 
mist’s warning:  Make  sure  before  you 
sign! 


LACES 


Points  for  Salesgirls  That  Will 
Aid  in  Influencing  Customers 

“I  never  wear  lace ; I think  it  makes  one 
look  old.” 

This  statement  has  been  heard  so  often 
at  lace  counters  that  heads  of  departments 
will  welcome  a method  of  overcoming  the 
prejudice  it  indicates. 

Lace  for  Every  Type 

Of  course,  it  is  obviously  untrue  that 
laces  made  one  look  old.  Lace,  properly 
chosen  and  properly  worn,  adds  charm  and 
grace  and  creates  or  enhances  the  appear- 
ance of  youthfulness  according  to  the  age 
of  the  wearer.  Discrimination  must  be 
shown,  however,  in  choosing  laces,  if  they 
are  to  be  becoming  and  are  to  bring  out 
the  wearer’s  best  features. 

There  are  laces  for  all  ages,  types  and 
personalities — 
for  the  frivo- 
lous, the  severe, 
the  aristo- 
cratic, the 
young  and  the 
old.  If  the 
customer  does 
not  recognize 
this,  the  sales- 
woman should 
be  so  instruct- 
ed as  to  see 
that  the  lace 
selected  particularly  suits 
the  customer’s  type. 

The  difference  in  the 
effects  created  by  laces 
was  recognized  as  far  back 
as  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mechlin  was  commonly 
called  “the  old  lady’s  lace,” 

Buckingham  was  known 
as  “baby”  lace,  and  Flem- 
ish needle-point  was  as- 
signed to  the  bride. 

Which  Suits  Which 

There  are  delicate  and 
fine  laces  for  the  woman 
of  gentle  or  aristocratic 
demeanor,  and  there  are 
rich  and  full  laces  for  the 
more  vivid  personalities. 

Heavy  Venetian  point  is 
adapted  to  winter  wear, 
while  Vais  are  summer 
laces.  Needle-point  laces 
are  formal,  and  should  be 
worn  with  evening  dress, 
but  needle-run  laces  are 
best  suited  to  daytime 
wear. 

Up  to  Saleswoman 

By  a careful  analysis  of 
the  personality  of  the  cus- 
tomer and  a knowledge  of 
laces  suitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent types,  a saleswoman 
may  lead  her  customer  to 


select  a lace  that  will  give  so  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  the  purchaser  will  be- 
come not  only  a regular  customer  of  the 
department  but  also  a devotee  of  laces. 

How  to  Wear  Them 

Beside  knowing  what  laces  to  wear,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  wearer  should  know 
how  to  wear  them. 

Laces  should  be  carefully  chosen  for  the 
time  and  place.  Those  particularly  suited 
to  evening  wear  should  not  be  worn  in  the 
daytime.  One  would  not  wear  rose-point 
on  a shopping  tour  nor  filet  to  a ball. 

As  to  Quantities 

The  quantity  of  lace  worn  must  also  be 
decided  by  the  type.  Some  types  of  woman- 
hood may  wear  laces  in  profusion,  while 
others  would  look  as  if  smothered  by  so 
much  lace.  However,  laces  chosen  to  suit 
one’s  type  and  worn  with  dignity  and  a 
due  regard  for  time  and  place  will  add 
distinction  to  any  wearer. 

Saleswomen  who  can  tact- 
fully discover  the  personality 
of  the  customer  and  the  oc- 
casion for  which  the  lace  is 
being  bought  can  usually 
guide  the  purchaser  to  the 
right  selection. 


The  Wilkinson-Forgie  Co., 
Inc.,  connected  with  J.  M. 
Wilkinson  & Co.,  Buffalo,  has 
opened  a women’s  apparel 
store  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  girdles  of  imitation  jet  that  are 
proving  favorites  for  wear  with  afternoon  and 
evening  dresses  is  shown  at  the  left.  For 

street  wear  girdles  of  braided  silk  cord,  with 
flat  black  tassels,  such  as  is  shown  at  the  right, 
predominate.  The  girdles  shown  are  from 
C.  Willenborg  & Co. 
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SPRING  MILLINERY  SHOWINGS 


Hats  for  Southern  Resort  Wear  Tend  to  Force  Season — New  Fabrics,  Straws  and  Other  Materials 

Add  Decided  Interest  to  the  Initial  Offerings 


Those  who  are  in  touch  with  millinery 
circles  are  beginning  to  wonder  just  how 
strict  will  be  the  observance  of  the  “fourth 
season”  movement,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  make  millinery  distribution  more  of 
an  all  the  year  ’round  affair  and  less  of 
a season  proposition. 

Manufacturers  who  are  inclined  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  motives  of  the  retail 
stores  admit  cheerfully  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  human  in  this  day  of  intense  com- 
petition to  refrain  from  endeavoring 
through  displays  of  millinery  for  South- 
ern resort  wear  to  obtain  the  trade  of  the 
woman  who  demands  extremely  advance 
styles  for  use  in  the  North. 

That  the  fourth  season,  translated  into 
terms  of  labor,  is  a good  move,  cannot  be 
denied,  inasmuch  as  in  providing  more 
work  it  tides  the  workers  over  the  slack 
season.  But  it  means  an  added  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  consumer  who  feels 
that  “style  all  the  while”  is  the  sum  total 
of  existence,  and  whether  or  not  the  fourth 
season  will  have  the  desired  appeal  to  this 
large  class,  in  these  days  of  high  prices, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Fabric  Hats  in  Demand 

As  was  noticeable  in  the  first  showings 
of  fall  hats,  fabrics  are  prominent  in  the 
spring  millinery  now  offered.  We  are  run- 
ning parallel  with  Paris  in  this  tendency. 
Duvetyn  and  straw,  satin  and  straw, 
moufflon  cloth,  etc.,  are  big  factors  in  the 
showings  of  millinery  for  Southern  wear 
and  for  early  spring. 

Satin  is  very  largely  used,  the  favored 
colors  being  navy  and  black.  Brown  satin 
is  good  but  very  scarce.  Satin,  in  fact,  has 
become  one  of  the  staples  in  millinery, 
especially  for  intermediate  wear. 

Moufflon  Cloth  and  Braid 

Moufflon  cloth  and  moufflon  braid  are  both 
made  up  into  hats  of  individual  style.  They 
are  used  in  many  original  ways  both  as 
whole  hats  and  in  combination  with  straw. 
In  appearance  the  moufflon  cloth  some- 
what resembles  the  fabric  we  called  an- 
gora in  former  years,  except  that  the  nap 
is  thicker  and  closer. 

One  large  department  store  has  been 
importing  hats  of  this  material  from 
England  for  about  twelve  years  for  its 
sports  wear  department.  These  hats  orig- 
inally sold  for  about  $15  or  $20 ; today  the 
prices  are  practically  double.  One  of  the 
clever  uses  to  which  moufflon  cloth  may  be 
put  is  as  follows:  A lavender  Florence 

straw  body  hat  was  bound  about  the  edge 
of  the  wide  brim  with  an  inch-wide  band 
of  moufflon  cloth  in  the  same  shade.  To 
this  was  added  a large  lavender  satin 
bow  as  the  only  trimming,  making  a most 
attractive  hat  for  Palm  Beach  or  South- 
ern wear. 


Hats  of  various  straws  are  being  shown 
largely  with  various  types  of  trimming, 
from  those  suitable  for  sports  or  beach 
wear  to  those  for  more  formal  occasions. 
Baronet  straw,  barnyard  straw  and  nu- 
merous other  varieties  are  among  the  best. 
Sipper  straw,  which  is  a flat,  tape-like 
braid  with  a high  gloss,  is  used  in  combi- 


Shounng  the  popularity  of  satin  for  early  spring 
wear,  the  brown  straw  of  this  hat  being  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  satin  of  the  same  shade,  wired 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the  hat  extremely 
smart  and  dashing  lines.  This  and  the  grape  trim- 
med hat  are  from  Hyland  Bros. 

nation  with  satin  or  other  fabric  in  the 
making  of  hats  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  straw  im- 
porters in  the  country  gave  the  following 
as  the  straws  in  which  was  doing 
the  largest  business : liseret  or  piping, 
Laichow,  Milan,  hemp  plateaux,  leghorns 
— of  which,  by  the  way,  he  cannot  supply 
enough  to  meet  the  demand — and  Italian 
and  Japanese  body  hats.  He  also  said 
that  in  making  up  some  figures  on  a large 


shipment  he  was  to  receive  shortly  he 
found  that  for  one  particular  straw  which 
a year  ago  would  have  cost  him  $3,500 
to  $4,000  for  the  lot  he  would  now  have  to 
pay  $9,000. 

Early  Hats  Are  Large 

As  usual  in  the  first  showings  of  spring 
hats  for  resort  wear,  the  majority  of 
models  are  of  large  and  medium  sizes. 
Later  on,  when  the  hats  for  Northern 
spring  wear  are  shown,  the  toque  will  un- 
doubtedly be  pre-eminent. 

Flat  Braid  With  High  Gloss 

For  the  small  hat  for  intermediate  wear 
nothing  is  more  suitable  and  smart  than 
that  made  of  cellophane. 

This  imported  material,  in  its  original 
form,  is  a flat  tape-like  braid,  made  of 
composition.  It  has  a high  gloss  and  is 
manufactured  in  navy,  brown  and  black. 
Hats  of  this  material  are  expensive  be- 
cause they  are  hand-made,  the  braid  being 
sewed  on  the  foundation  in  many  original 
designs. 

In  small  toques  of  black  for  evening 
wear  the  cellophane  by  clever  application 
is  made  to  resemble  jet  bugles. 

This  material  is  extremely  serviceable, 
as  it  will  not  crack  or  crease,  and  the 
toques  can  be  flattened  out  to  carry  in  a 
bag  when  traveling. 

Some  New  Models 

Batavia  cloth,  a material  much  like 
horsehair  cloth  but  infinitely  more  pliable, 
has  been  utilized  by  one  of  the  largest  hat 
manufacturers  for  making  distinctive  and 
really  beautiful  hats  of  every  size  and 
description.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  at- 
tractive of  these  are  the  wide  brimmed 
garden  or  beach  hats,  and  they  are  selling 
in  large  quantities. 

One  model  showing  a pleasing  and  sub- 
tle blending  of  color  was  made  of  pink 
batavia  cloth  over  yellow.  At  the  base 
of  the  soft  tarn  crown  was  a band  of 
picot-edge  yellow  ribbon  and  some  yellow 
flowers.  Other  combination  of  colors,  such 
as  blue  and  scarlet,  blue  and  brown,  etc., 
were  equally  pleasing.  The  same  house 
is  using  yedda  braid  in  smart  little  toques. 

It  also  employes  a grass  trimming  that 
has  a dainty,  elusive  appearance  in  the 
light  colors.  In  brown  it  closely  resembles 
skunk  fur. 


Improvements  which  completely  modern- 
ize the  store  have  been  completed  by  the 
Philips-Adams  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va.  The 
decorative  scheme  has  been  carried  out  in 
white  and  gold  to  conform  to  the  oak 
paneling.  New  fixtures  have  been  in- 
stalled throughout  and  a toy  department 
has  been  added  on  the  third  floor. 
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Christmas  drawing 
nearer  every  day  re- 
minds us  that 


***.  <V>«. s* 


Hosiery 


will  figure  in  a larger 
proportion  than  ever  in 
the  selection  of  Holiday 
gifts,  and  what  more 
useful  and  practical  gift 
could  anyone  choose? 


Emery  & Beers  Company , Inc . 

Sole  Owners  of  “ ONYX  ” Hosiery 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

Full  Fashioned.  Silk  Hosiery 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

WINSHIP,  BOIT  & CO. 


Manufacturers  of 
“ Merode ” and  “ Harvard 
Mills"  Underwear 


BROADWAY  AT  24th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

3 1 Bedford  Street  io33  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytlon  Building 

210  Pearl  Street,  Mutual  Life  Bldg. 

Buffalo,  N . Y. 


fi 
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Profit-Bringing  Popularity  in 


PETTICOATS 


Selling  Representatives 

RICHARD  S.  LILIENTHAL 
346  Broadway  New  York 

HARRY  McMILLAN 

1815  Wallace  Street  Philadelphia 


and  KNIT 

BLOOMERS 

Smart,  Original  “1920” 
Styles  for  Women, 

Misses  and  Children. 


Jobbers:  Write  for  Samples. 


EDWARD  NOON  & SON 

Established  1865 


MERIDIAN  “1920  ” 
Bathing  Suits  and  Jerseys 
NOW  READY 


SWEATE 


RIPPLES -FISHTAILS 
$3  50  & UP 

BEAUTIFUL  SILK  ripples  D0NT  MISS  THEM! 

THE  UNITED 
KNITWEAR  MILLS 

1333  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK. 
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WATCH  YOUR  KNIT  GOODS  STOCK! 


Special  Importance  of  Well  Kept  Records  Under  Present  Conditions — In  Small  Stores  They  Facilitate 
Selling  as  Well  as  Buying — Avoid  Disappointing  Customers  by  Showing  “Odd  ” Garment 


The  keeping  of  accurate  and  up-to-the 
minute  records  of  all  knit  underwear 
stocks  is  always  of  importance.  Just  now, 
when  many  small  and  medium  size  stores 
can  count  on  no  more  than  enough  goods 
to  barely  meet  their  requirements  and 
some  fall  below  that  mark,  the  value  of 
instantly  available,  exact  records  of  stock 
is  more  than  ever  apparent. 

Much  “shopping  around”  has  been  neces- 
sary to  complete  some  knit  goods  stocks. 
Where  ordinarily  eight  or  ten  different 
kinds  are  carried  there  are  now  twelve  or 
fifteen.  This  means  fewer  garments  of 
each  kind  or  size  and  emphasizes  the  need 
of  keeping  track  of  the  consumption  of 
these  various  garments. 

Help  Salespeople 

Stock  records  in  large  stores  are  of 
importance  chiefly  to  the  knit  underwear 
buyer,  and  in  such  stores  they  are  care- 
fully kept.  In  smaller  institutions,  how- 
ever, where  stock  records  are  valuable  to 
the  salespeople  as  well  as  to  the  buyer, 
there  is  frequently  evident  a deplorable 
indifference  in  this  matter. 

The  smaller  the  store  the  better  kept 
should  be  the  stock  records.  In  big  stores 
the  quantities  carried  in  stock  are  so  large 
that  John  Jones  and  Mary  Ryan  behind 
the  underwear  counters  know  they  can  sell 
to  their  hearts’  content — or  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability — without  any  danger  of 
selling  something  they  haven’t  got. 

On  the  other  hand,  salespeople  in  knit 
underwear  departments  doing  a moderate 
business  are  handicapped  as  stocks  grow 
less — by  not  knowing  just  how  many  gar- 
ments of  a certain  size  and  kind  are  on 


hand  to  back  up  a sale.  For  instance,  an 
Economist  staff-member  saw  a $20  sale 
lost  because  the  salesman  did  not  know 
what  was  in  the  stockroom. 

A Customer  Lost 

A man — a “tough”  customer — after  a 
triumphant  struggle  by  the  salesman,  in- 
volving much  showing  of  garments  and 
explanation  of  their  respective  merits, 
fixed  on  a certain  kind.  He  wanted  four 
suits.  There  were  only  three  in  the  de- 
partment. 

A message  to  the  stockroom  brought  the 
information  that  there  were  no  more  gar- 
ments of  that  description.  Attempts  to 
sell  another  similar  garment  to  make  up 
the  four  proved  fruitless,  as  such  attempts 
usually  do.  Having  made  up  his  mind 
that  a certain  garment  suits  him  a cus- 
tomer will  seldom  accept  a partial  substi- 
tution. Usually  he  buys  nothing — as  this 
man  did — and  goes  where  he  can  get  all 
four  suits  alike. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
salesman  could  have  sold  a different  gar- 
ment had  he  known  the  facts  as  to  the 
stock;  but  he  could  have  tried,  with  some 
chance  of  success. 

Why  Lose  Any? 

It  may  be  argued  that  only  a few  sales 
will  be  lost  in  this  way.  But  a single  lost 
sale  of  underwear  may  mean  the  loss  of 
a customer  for  other  things  in  the  store. 
There  is  a chance  of  losing  more  than  one 
or  two  sales  when  stocks  become  depleted. 
There  are  six  or  seven  sizes  in  a dozen 
styles  of  underwear  in  a well-stocked  de- 
partment. Seven  times  12  is  84 — that 


many  chances  to  make  disgruntled  cus- 
tomers. 

Selling  100  per  cent  of  all  customers  is 
an  almost  impossible  task;  but  by  knowing 
just  what  is  on  hand  salespeople  can  direct 
their  efforts  toward  pushing  those  gar- 
ments of  which  there  is  a fairly  adequate 
supply. 

Simple  Methods 

The  simplest  kind  of  stock  record  to 
keep  in  a department  for  quick  reference 
is  a single  heavy  sheet  ruled  two  ways. 
At  the  top  of  the  sheet  the  numbers  identi- 
fying the  types  of  garments  are  written, 
and  down  the  left  side  are  the  sizes.  The 
number  of  garments  of  each  size  and  type 
on  hand  is  written  lightly  in  pencil  in  the 
appropriate  space.  Every  time  a sale  is 
made  the  old  figures  are  erased  and  new 
ones  entered,  so  that  anyone  can  tell  at 
a glance  how  many  and  what  garments 
are  available. 

Another  system  that  has  been  used  is 
a card  for  each  variety  of  undergarments, 
with  size  numbers  to  the  left.  The  first 
number  written  to  the  right  is  the  number 
of  garments  of  each  size  in  stock.  There- 
after, when  a sale  is  made  the  old  figure 
is  scratched  out  and  the  new  one  set  down 
next  to  the  right. 

Each  of  these  methods  is  easy  to  follow 
and  costs  nothing.  They  are  a great  con- 
venience to  salespeople.  It  has  always 
been  the  case,  however,  that  the  latter  are 
careless  about  keeping  the  record  ac- 
curate. Consequently,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  people  selling  underwear  the 
system  often  goes  wrong.  It  succeeds 
best  where  only  two  or  three  people  are 
allowed  to  sell. 


IMPROVEMENTS 

Space  Increased  and  Other  Changes 
Made  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Store 

Changes  in  the  store  of  Quackenbush  & 
Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  have  been  un- 
der way  for  nine  months,  are  almost  com- 
pleted. All  over  the  store  new  fixtures 
have  been  installed  and  systems  rear- 
ranged. New  lines  have  been  added. 

On  the  fourth  floor  the  rug  and  carpet 
department,  by  the  installation  of  modern 
fixtures,  has  been  condensed  to  make  room 
for  art  goods,  upholsteries,  the  general 
offices  and  sample  rooms. 

The  second  floor  has  been  refurnished  in 
green  and  gray.  The  women’s  outer  ap- 
parel is  there  located,  together  with  the 
shoe  department  and  “Baby’s  Own  Shop”. 
A stock  mezzanine  has  been  built  overlook- 
ing the  floor.  A balcony  over  part  of  the 
street  floor  has  also  been  constructed. 

New  lighting  units  have  been  installed 


on  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors. 
New  backgrounds  and  illumination  are 
provided  for  the  windows. 

All  of  the  improvements  were  made 
under  the  supervision  of  I.  E.  Safier, 
formerly  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
construction  for  L.  Bamberger  & Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


INSURES  EMPLOYEES 


C.  K.  Whitner  & Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
put  in  force  a plan  for  the  insurance  of 
its  employees.  After  the  first  six  months 
of  service  each  employee  is  insured  for 
$500.  For  every  succeeding  year  of  service 
$100  is  added  to  the  policy  until  a maxi- 
mum of  $2,000  is  reached.  The  plan  is 
retro-active,  and  25  employees  now  hold 
policies  for  the  maximum. 

Besides  the  insurance,  the  services  of 
visiting  nurses  and  instruction  in  hygiene 
are  provided. 


“BAILEY’S  TOPICS” 


The  J.  S.  Bailey  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  a monthly  for 
its  employees,  entitled,  “Bailey’s  Topics”. 
This  first  issue  consists  of  four  pages 
and  contains  several  articles  by  executives, 
together  with  the  story  of  a recent  dance 
held  by  the  store  family  and  a number  of 
other  news  items.  The  initial  copy  has  to 
do  with  the  Brooklyn  store  only.  It  is 
planned  to  include  in  the  December  issue 
news  of  the  concern’s  stores  in  Springfield 
and  Worcester,  Mass. 


At  a meeting  of  the  department  heads 
and  buyers  of  the  C.  T.  Sherer  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Sherer’s  Men’s  Club  was 
organized.  The  club  is  open  to  all  male 
employees.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage 
self-betterment  and  good  fellowship.  M. 
J.  Allderidge,  the  store’s  merchandise  man- 
ager, is  president  of  the  club. 
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The  Vanity  Fair 
Sure- Lap  Union  Suit 
No.  34822 


INCREASED  FACILITIES! 


THE  photograph  reproduced 
above  shows  the  additions  we 
are  making  to  the  Vanity  Fair  Silk 
Mills,  in  order  to  meet  the  insistent 
and  constantly  growing  demand 
for  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Underwear. 
Modern  and  up-to-date  to  the 
minutest  detail,  these  increased 
facilities  will  enable  us  to  quad- 
ruple our  output. 

The  name  “Vanity  Fair”  stands 
for  a line  of  luxurious  glove-silk 


underwear,  and  every  garment  of 
that  line — the  Plus-4-Inch  Vest,  the 
Double-Back  Knicker,  the  Step-In 
Envelope  Chemise,  the  Sure-Lap 
Union  Suit,  the  Vantie  and  the 
Pettibocker  — po  s s e s se  s 
special  long-life,  comfort-giving 
features. 

Vanity  Fair  in  your  silk  under- 
wear department  will  make  it  one 
of  the  most  profitable  in  your 
store. 


Manity'cfair  Silk  Mills  READING,  PA. 

Makers  of  V anity  Fair  Silk  Underwear  and  Silk  Gloves 


vanity'c]uir 


'M  UMDttWEAIR 


The  Vanity  Fair 
Step-In  Envelope 
Chemise  No.  44012 
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NEW  IDEA 

Department  Store  Concern  Plans 
Chain  of  Groceries  in  Its  City 

Economist  Correspondence 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  1,  1919 — The  U.  S. 
Stores  Co.  of  Indiana,  which  recently  ac- 
quired the  Marott  Department  Store  in 
this  city,  will  add  a number  of  new  lines. 
The  coats  and  suits  department  will  be 
expanded.  The  company  plans  the  en- 
largement of  its  groceries  section  and 
also  the  establishment  of  a chain  of  gro- 
cery stores  throughout  the  city,  believing 
that  this  chain,  while  profitable  in  itself, 
will  increase  the  number  of  customers  in 
its  department  store. 

It  is  now  announced  that  George  J. 
Marott,  formerly  sole  owner  of  the  busi- 
ness, while  devoting  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  his  shoe  store,  has  retained 
stock  in  the  new  corporation  and  will 
have  the  title  of  assistant  treasurer. 
S.  D.  Kingsbury,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Marott  shoe  store,  is  vice-president  of 
the  U.  S.  Stores. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  A.  J. 
Mendel,  who  as  a Captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  established  army  sales 
stores  in  practically  every  city  of  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Mendel  is  best  known  in  de- 
partment store  circles  through  his  former 
connection  as  general  manager  with  the 
twenty  Gilmer  stores  in  the  South.  He  is 
part  owner  of  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

E.  J.  Proffitt,  secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  who  re- 
cently returned  to  civil  life  after  serv- 
ing during  the  war  on  the  General  Staff 
at  Washington  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. He  was  assistant  to  Gen- 
eral Goethals,  director  of  purchases, 
stores  and  transport,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  War  Department  Claims 
Board.  Prior  to  the  war,  Mr.  Proffitt 
was  with  the  Proffitt-Larchor  Company  in 
advertising  work  and  was  president  of  the 
Trading  Co.  of  North  America.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  R.  H.  White 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  U.  S.  Stores  Co.  of  Indiana  has  a 
capitalization  of  $100,000  and  is  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Stores  Corporation 
of  Delaware,  which  plans  to  establish  a 
chain  of  department  stores  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Indianapolis  store  will  install  a 
furniture  and  rug  department  in  the  near 
future,  and  will  handle  men’s  wear  in  the 
coming  spring. 

Compete  for  Help 

Laundry  owners  are  looking  longingly 
toward  the  women  employed  by  depart- 
ment stores,  and  hope  to  induce  some  of 
the  saleswomen  to  enter  the  laundry  field. 

The  Indiana  Laundryowners’  Associa- 
tion, at  a special  meeting  at  Indianapolis 
on  November  19,  discussed  the  question 
of  a campaign  to  present  the  advantages 
of  work  in  laundries  to  department  store 


employees  in  a more  favorable  light  than 
that  in  which  it  has  been  held  heretofore. 

“We  pay  more  money  than  the  average 
department  store,”  said  one  laundryman, 
“and  I believe  the  work  is  just  as  easy 
and  probably  more  healthful  than  that 
in  such  establishments.  If  we  explain 
these  facts  to  young  women  who  are  now 
working  in  department  stores,  I believe 
we  would  be  able  to  get  many  of  them 
to  come  into  our  plants.” 

Worked  an  Old  Dodge 

An  old  dodge  was  worked  in  Indianap- 
olis recently,  the  Selig  Dry  Goods  Co. 
being  the  victim.  Two  evening  dresses 
were  ordered  delivered  to  a certain  ad- 
dress C.  O.  D.  The  driver  who  delivered 
the  goods  was  told  to  “wait  a minute.” 
The  young  women  who  ordered  the  gowns 
stepped  out  the  back  way  and  took  a taxi- 
cab for  fresher  fields.  They  have  not  yet 
been  apprehended. 

Fair  Price  Committee 

The  Federal  Fair  Price  Committee,  who 
recently  decided  in  Indianapolis  that  the 
fixing  of  equitable  prices  on  all  lines  of 
merchandise  was  a task  beyond  their  abil- 
ity, have  been  recalled  by  Stanley  Wyc- 
koff.  Federal  Food  Administrator,  on  or- 
ders from  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  committee, 
instead  of  fixing  prices,  will  be  asked  to 
educate  the  public  as  to  the  proper  meth- 
od of  procedure  in  order  to  buy  wisely 
and  will  also  act  as  a court  in  cases  of 
dispute  between  merchants  and  buyers. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  formerly:  Claude  H. 

Crowder  of  the  Crowder  Shoe  Co.,  whole- 
salers; H.  M.  Wiles  of  Hibben,  Hollweg 
& Co.,  dry  goods  jobbers;  Edwai’d  E. 
Stout,  shoe  retailer,  and  Victor  C.  Ken- 
dall of  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  department 
store. 

Display  Windows  Dark 

All  of  the  stores  in  this  city  have  dis- 
continued the  use  of  electric  signs  and 
lights  in  display  windows,  by  order  of 
the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission. 
While  the  restrictions  were  put  on  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days,  they  will  continue 
until  some  change  for  the  better  takes 
place  in  the  coal  situation. 

The  adverse  effect  on  retail  business 
has  been  perceptible.  Store  windows  at- 
tract general  attention  at  night  and  most 
of  the  Indianapolis  stores  kepe  their  win- 
dows illuminated  until  midnight  or  even 
later. 

Admen’s  Meeting  Date 

The  1920  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  will  be- 
gin in  Indianapolis  on  June  7.  This  was 
decided  at  a meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  held  here  on  Wednesday. 

D.  R.  Brosnan,  who  recently  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service,  has  resumed  his 
former  work  as  buyer  for  the  John  D. 
Brosnan  Cloak  & Suit  Co.  here.  Mr. 
Brosnan  was  a Captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  during  the  war,  being  finan- 
cial officer  at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.  He 
is  vice-president  of  the  concern. 


MERCANTILE  RESEARCH 


Retailers  From  Several  Cities  Meet 
and  Exchange  Views  and  Facts 

Economist  Correspondence 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1919 — The 
Duffy-Powers  Co.  this  week  entertained 
the  “Mercantile  Research  Group”,  a body 
of  retailers  who  meet  at  intervals  to  dis- 
cuss conditions  and  exchange  views  and 
experiences  as  to  effective  business  meth- 
ods. 

Those  in  attendance  included  M.  L. 
Parker,  president,  and  E.  C.  Simmons, 
general  manager,  the  M.  L.  Parker  Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa;  A.  C.  Torgeson,  presi- 
dent, and  C.  F.  Kurtz,  efficiency  manager, 
C.  Denecke,  Inc.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Willard  H.  Ashton,  president,  and  Louis 
C.  Legge,  general  manager,  the  Ashton 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  Paul  Davis, 
president,  the  Paul  Davis  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Waterloo,  Iowa;  Louis  Charon,  president, 
and  A.  J.  Fluck,  general  manager,  the 
Boston  Store,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  George 
Boesch,  president,  the  Boesch  Co.,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa;  Wheeler  Sammons,  chairman, 
editorial  board  of  System;  E.  H.  Scull,  of 
Ernst  & Ernst;  J.  W.  Fisk,  general  man- 
age, the  Bannon  Bros.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
F.  D.  VanAmburgh,  editor,  “The  Silent 
Partner”. 

The  day’s  activities  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 10  a.  m.,  open  business  session  at 
the  Duffy-Powers  store,  and  address  of 
welcome  by  John  L.  Mench,  managing  di- 
rector, the  Duffy-Powers  Co.;  10:30,  gen- 
eral discussion  of  business  conditions; 
12:30  p.  m.  to  3 p.  m.,  executive  session; 
3:15,  tour  through  the  store;  4 p.  m.,  re- 
search exhibit  and  discussion  of  research 
work,  introducing  graphic  charts  used  in 
the  Duffy-Powers  store;  5:30,  discussion 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion;  7:30, 
informal  dinner  given  by  the  Duffy-Powers 
Co.,  followed  by  talks  by  members  of  the 
group  and  an  address  on  “The  Outlook 
for  1920”,  by  Mr.  Mench. 

The  graphic  charts  shown  had  to  do 
with  the  following:  relation  of  accumula- 
tive sales  by  months,  covering  a three- 
year  period;  average  monthly  sales  per- 
centage of  total  yearly  volume;  compari- 
son of  total  monthly  sales  for  1918  and 
1919,  with  normal  monthly  volume  for  ten 
and  eleven-year  periods;  comparison  of 
current  departmental  sales  in  relation  to 
previous  years;  effect  of  change  from  a 
semi-credit  basis  to  a cash  basis,  in  its 
relation  to  sales  and  returns;  grocery 
sales  for  one-month  period,  indicating  de- 
mand for  each  commodity;  departmental 
sales  analysis,  showing  the  prices  on  which 
the  greatest  volume  of  business  is  done  in 
a given  department  and  indicating  a meth- 
od for  stock  control  and  selling-price  regu- 
lation. 


The  Wolverine  Supply  & Manufacturing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  opened  a New  York 
salesroom  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building, 
with  James  S.  Lehren  in  charge. 
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Sweaters  and  Bathrobes 


Our  line  of  this 
merchandise  for 
Fall  and  Winter 
is  just  as  large 
as  our  Bathing 
Apparel  line. 


Sweaters  for: 

Per  Doz. 

Men..  .$15.00 to $120.00 
Boys...  13.50  to  69.00 
Women.  27.00 to  175.00 
Misses.  18.00  to  78.00 
Children,  18.00  to  78.00 


Bathrobes: 

Men’s  and  Women’s 
$4.25  to  $8.50  each 
Boys’  and  Misses’ 

$3.75  to  $6.50  each 


Send  for  price  list.  Will 
send  samples  to  any  rep- 
utable concern. 


The  Milbury  Atlantic  Mfg.  Co. 

543  Broadway,  New  York  Mills— Rahway,  N.  J. 


FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANKOF  BOSTON 


The  Keynote 

of  our  policy  is  to  render  our 
clients  intelligent,  dependable, 
efficient,  banking  service — a 
service  covering  every  financial 
requirement,  a service  stretch- 
ing to  every  corner  of  the 
commercial  world. 

Deposits  . . . $179,000,000 

Resources,  over  . $260,000,000 

Branch  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
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MAINTAIN  INTEREST  IN  TOYS 

Head  of  Department  in  Omaha  Store  Tells  of  Stunt  That  Brought  Splendid  Advertising  and  In- 
fluenced Business  in  More  Direct  Manner— Appeals  to  Boys  Specially  Effective 


Realizing  the  interest  in  flying  on  the 
part  of  the  youngsters  of  their  city,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Burgess-Nash  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  recently  established  an  airplane  sec- 
tion in  their  toy  department,  and  started 
out  to  get  the  boys  of  the  city  into  the 
store  and  into  the  department. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  em- 
ploy a boy  who  was  somewhat  familiar 


Child’s  sewing  box  in  pink  and  white.  Fitted 
with  needle,  thread,  thimble,  emery  pincushion 
and  scissors.  A doll’s  head  is  depicted  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom.  From  E.  & G.  Quackenbush. 

with  plane  construction  and  place  him  in 
the  section.  Ads  were  then  run,  to  the 
effect  that  this  boy  would  have  charge  of 
a miniature  plane  factory  and  that  planes 
of  every  kind  would  be  made  and  sold  in 
the  Burgess-Nash  toy  departments.  It 
was  also  stated  that  accessories  of  all 
kinds  and  plane  parts  were  also  carried, 
and  that  the  young  plane  expert  would 
teach  any  boy  who  desired  to  learn  how 
to  assemble  or  build  a plane. 

Held  Airplane  Contest 

Shortly  after  that  the  store  planned  an 
airplane  contest,  and  advertised  the  fact 
extensively.  The  plane  flight  was  to  take 
place  on  a Saturday  afternoon  at  one  of 
Omaha’s  parks,  and  all  toy  planes  in  the 
city  were  eligible  for  entrance.  Four 
prizes  were  to  be  given,  viz.,  a $40  air- 
plane and  cash  prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5, 
respectively.  Four  different  flights  were 
scheduled,  each  flight  featuring  a particu- 
lar type  of  plane.  The  entries  were  nu- 
merous. 

The  day  of  the  contest  several  hundred 
boys  gathered  in  the  park  and  there  were 
to  be  seen  planes  of  all  kinds.  Some  had 
been  complete  when  purchased;  some  had 
been  assembled  by  the  youngsters  after 
purchasing  the  parts. 

Boys  Made  Plane 

One  plane,  named  the  GD-1,  had  been 
made  by  two  boys  in  Omaha  who  had 
formed  an  airplane  company,  known  as 
the  Griffen-Davis  Airplane  Co.  These 
youngsters  of  fourteen  are  students  in  one 
of  the  Omaha  high  schools.  Their  plane 
was  designed  by  young  Griffen. 

When  the  word  “go'”  was  given  young 


Davis  started  the  plane,  and  it  rose  as 
gracefully  as  any  one  of  the  factory-made 
machines,  glided  beautifully  for  a distance 
of  112  feet,  landed  gracefully,  with  pro- 
peller turning,  and  won  the  prize  of  that 
particular  contest,  $15. 

Fine  Advertisement 

The  contest  was  pronounced  a decided 
success  by  W.  R.  Lippold,  head  of  the  toy 
department,  who  said  to  an  Economist 
staff -member : 

“The  interest  developed  in  this  contest 
gave  the  store  a great  amount  of  free 


\ 


Quaint  candlestick  made  by  The  Gifts  Co.  The 
little  Dutch  girls  wear  yellow  and  black  costumes  in 
harmony  with  the  black  and  yellow  border  at  the 
base  and  top. 

advertising,  and  advertising  of  the  sort 
that  pays.  The  newspapers  of  the  city 
were  more  than  willing  to  give  us  news 
stories  on  the  contest  and  its  results,  and 
about  a thousand  people,  many  of  them 
adults,  were  present  at  the  flight.  We 
were  thanked  by  a number  of  people  for 
our  efforts  to  develop  the  boys’  interest 
in  such  a clean,  manly  and  instructive 
sport. 

“The  young  fellow  we  have  had  in  the 
store  to  instruct  the  boys  has  brought 
many  youngsters  here.  If  we  can  bring 
the  boys  into  the  department  to  see  our 
airplane  factory  they  will  come  for  other 
toys  or  sporting  goods,  and  this  sort  of 
publicity  is  the  best  we  can  get,  we  think. 
Moreover,  many  boys  have  brought  their 
mother  or  father  to  see  the  airplane  fac- 
tory and  other  adults  have  come  out  of 
curiosity. 

“The  directors  of  the  City  Recreation 


Centers  and  the  Scout  Masters  of  the  city 
have  been  greatly  interested  also,  and 
many  of  them  have  come  in  to  see  our 
toy  department.  Some  of  them  asked  that 
we  arrange  for  a series  of  lectures  before 
groups  of  boys  on  flying  and  on  airplane 
development.  One  of  our  employees  was 
able  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  we 
have  found  it  of  considerable  advertising 
value. 

Get  Them  In 

“I  believe  in  a continual  display  of  gifts 
for  children,  as  people  are  always  giving 
them  things,”  continued  Mr.  Lippold,  “but 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in  merchandising- 
toys  is  in  getting  people  into  the  depart- 
ment. 

“I  try  to  keep  in  the  department  toys 
that  appeal  to  the  active  boy,  such  as 
wheeled  goods  of  all  kinds  and  other  things 
that  develop  interest  in  outdoor  games. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  overlook  the  girls, 
but  I find  that  interest  can  be  more  easily 
stimulated  by  appealing  to  the  boys;  they 
bring  mother  along,  and  then  the  toys  for 
sister  attract  attention. 

“The  secret  of  making  a success  of  a 
toy  department  every  month  in  the  year 
lies  in  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  that 
department,  and  if  you  can  develop  a suc- 
cession of  stunts  that  will  attract  people 
to  the  department  and  then  have  on  dis- 
play an  attractive  line  of  toys  your  depart- 
ment will  be  an-all-the-year-’round  suc- 
cess.” 


The  Structo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Free- 
port, 111.,  manufacturers  of  construction 
toys,  have  opened  a New  York  salesroom 
in  Room  234  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  building. 
E.  L.  Wilder  is  sales  manager. 


Novelty  in  artificial  flowers.  Nasturtiums,  daisies 
and  foliage  of  metal,  realistically  colored.  The 
earthenware  pot  is  hand-decorated  and  filled  with 
moss.  From  Philip  Roman. 
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Spring  of  tempered 
phosphor-bronze 
which  holds  dome 
securely — yet 
releases  instantly. 


Dome  which  spring 
holds  securely. 


Rounded 
edge — pre- 
vents cutting 
thread  or 
garment. 
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BATIK  DESIGNS 


Varied  and  Artistic  Effects  Are  Now 
Made  Here  by  Oriental  Process 

Batik  is  so  named  for  the  Javanese  word 
batek,  signifying  painting  in  wax  and  the 
process  is  known  to  professional  dyers  as 
“wax  resist”.  The  designs  are  carefully 
outlined  on  the  material  in  molten  bees’ 
wax,  paraffin  and  rosin.  Then  the  cloth 
is  immersed  in  a cold  dye  bath,  the  wax, 
of  course,  protecting  the  pattern  from  the 
dye. 

Process  Is  Simple 

After  dyeing  the  wax  is  removed  by  gas- 
oline or  by  boiling  hot  water.  A new  wax 
compound  is  applied  to  the  parts  already 
dyed,  and  another  color  is  applied  by  dip- 
ping the  fabric  into  dye-vat.  Any  number 
of  colors  can  thus  be  applied,  if  desired. 

Although  its  use  is  in  its  infancy  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  introduced 
here  in  1911,  the  batik  process  has  been 
in  use  among  the  Javanese  since  pre- 
historic times.  Many  batik  designs  are 
found  on  sculptured  figures  of  idols  in 
ancient  Javanese  temples. 

Batiks  are  used  in  the  decoration  of  gar- 
ments of  some  millions  of  people  in  Java, 
the  biggest  islands  among  Holland’s  pos- 
sessions in  the  Orient.  Screens,  lamps, 
shades,  pillows,  scarfs,  curtains,  spreads 
.and  hangings,  as  well  as  lingerie,  negligee 


evening  gowns,  opera  coats  and  blouses, 
are  now  to  be  had  in  batik  designs. 

Demand  Is  Strong 

Because  of  the  growing  vogue  for  batik 
designs  buyers  should  educate  themselves 
in  the  recent  developments  of  this  art,  so 
that  they  may  make  their  purchases  with 
confidence.  Already  in  New  York  and  in 
other  centers  the  demand  for  batik  effects 
is  strong.  A large  Fifth  Avenue  house  is 
showing  this  class  of  goods  prominently 
and  another  New  York  department  store 
carries  them  in  a good  variety,  while  other 
concerns  are  following  the  example  thus 
set. 

One  large  store  had  an  extensive  show- 
ing of  batik  blouses  last  week  and  sales 
are  reported  as  heavy.  Garments  made  of 
these  fabrics  are  also  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  shops  at  fashionable  resorts,  es- 
pecially in  the  South. 

Many  young  artists  have  taken  up  the 
hobby  and  a number  of  craftsmen  who 
have  attained  a high  reputation  in  design- 
ing are  in  the  front  rank  in  the  movement 
to  create  beautiful  and  distinctive  designs. 
Batik  work  is  exceedingly  popular  in 
Europe,  having  been  introduced  there  by 
Dutchmen  who  brought  specimens  from 
Java. 

There  are  batiks  and  batiks,  of  course. 
Works  like  the  symbolic  panels,  “The 
Sorceress”  and  “Hospitality,”  by  Peter 
Mijer  and  Arthur  Crisp;  “Spring,”  by  C. 


Bertram  Hartman;  “Springtime,”  by  Hart- 
man and  Mijer;  “Dancing  Girls,”  by 
Marion  C.  Maercklein,  and  “The  Argosy 
Ship,”  by  Mr.  Hartman,  show  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  process. 


BATIKS  ON  DISPLAY 


Many  Novelties  in  Fabrics  Thus 
Adorned  Shown  at  Theatre  Assembly 

A stunning  display  of  batik  scarfs, 
bags,  hats,  kimonos,  negligees  and  other 
novelties,  at  the  social  day  meeting  of 
the  Theatre  Assembly,  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Astor,  was  recently 
attended  by  leading  society  and  profes- 
sional women  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity. 

Besides  the  batiks,  which  were  shown 
to  splendid  advantage  on  living  models, 
the  exhibit  included  many  handsome 
gowns,  hats  and  furs. 

The  program  was  enlivened  by  selec- 
tions by  prominent  artists,  among  these 
being  scenes  from  the  big  hits  of  the 
theatrical  season. 

Miss  Julia  Arthur,  wearing  a stunning 
one-piece  gown  of  black  and  gold  bro- 
cade with  a sash  of  black  and  a picture 
hat,  recited  “Bohemia,”  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet George  sang  several  selections,  ac- 
companied by  her  brother,  Lieutenant 
George,  lately  returned  from  overseas 
service. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bush  Terminal. 

Articles  made  of  fabrics  printed  in  batik  eff ects  exhibited  at  the  social  day  meeting  of  the  Theatre  Assembly.  Gift  shops  and  art  departments 
ing  in  these  artistic  fabrics  pillows,  scarfs,  handbags,  lamp  shades,  screens  and  table  covers. 
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WHITE  GOODS 


LIN  IN  G S 


DRE  ff  GOODS 


“SPERO” 

ON  SELVEDGE  IS  OUR  GUARANTEE 


SUPER-STANDARDIZED  QUALITY 
IN  COTTON  GOODS 
'The  Best  •*»  the  World* 


“HOOSIER” 

Tlie  best  36-ineb  brown 
domestic  In  America 
Buy  it  by  the  bale,  sell  it 
by  the  bolt 

Sold  by  all  wholesalers 
IndiaoaCotton  Mills 
Cannelton.  Ind. 


For  Bargains  in  Cotton  Goods 

Remnants  and  Short  Lengths 

WRITE  OR  SEE 

GLOBE  COTTON  GOODS  CO. 

128  So.  Market  St.,  CHICAGO 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES 


Horrockses’  Fash  Color 


SUN  & TUB  PROOF 

FANCY  COTTON  SHIRTINGS 

in  Zephyr  >,Mddr ds. Cambrics  a Brocades 
U S Agents- 

Wright  & Granam  Co.. 
UO.Frankl-n  St  New  York 
Canadian  Apent  — 

J E Ritchie 

591, St., Catherine  St  ,W  MontrwI.Ou 


Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.Mtrs. 


fTOOTALl 


44Lis8ue  Handker- 
chlefs,  White  and  Color 
Border  Designs. 
“Tarantulle”— 40  In. 
Fabric  for  Lingerie  and 
Baby  Wear. 

44TobralcoM  — 28  in. 
White  Wash  Dress  Fabric. 


i GUARANTEED 

a.  COTTON  - 

^SRlC5 

387  4lhAva.,  at27St.,  N.Y. 


CHAMiROSE 


is  now  In  its  new  home 

MITCHELL  SILK  HOUSE 
fA  Pleasant  Pla-~e  to  Visit”) 

127  Mntlhon  Are..  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Inc. 
"Silks  as  fine  as  mill  and  skill 

can  moke.”  ^ 


HOENIX 

SILK  MFC  CO 

Dress  Silks,  Tie  Silks, 
Silk  Ribbons,  Tailor 
Linings  all  silk. 

Mills  — Paterson, 
Allentown,  Pottsville 

Office  & Salesrooms 
334  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


SILKS 

DUVETYNS 

Request  Samples 

GEORGE  J.  QUINN 

Kobe,  Japan  288  4th  Ave.,  N Y 


MORRIS  WOOLF  SILK  COMPANY 

Importers,  Conoerttrs  and  Dlstri tutors 

We  carry 

The  Most  Complete  Stock  ol  First-Class 
SILK  MERCHANDISE  IN  AMERICA 

Adams  and  Wells  Sts,  Chicago 


0 


KING  PHILIP  MILLS 

The  Home  of 

NAINSOOKS 

S.  H.  Howe,  Selling  Agent 

43  Leonard  Street,  New  York 

IBB 


The  Gilbert  Mannfac- 


jPberfa  > 

distributed  solely  by  us. 


J^llherlaL  i??in9  Company’s 
1^irCriar  linings  converted  and 


Complete  range  of  everything  carried 
in  a Lining  Department. 
CLAFLINS  INCORPORATED 
H.  P.  Bonties,  President,  New  York 


BRADFORD  MANCHESTER 

Stavert  Zigomala  & Co. 

66  Leonard  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  5477  Franklin 

Imported  Mohairs,  Sicilians,  Wool  and 
Cotton  Dress  Goods 
Domestic  Cotton  Wash  Goods  and 
Dress  Goods 

Venetian  and  Alpaca  Linings 


KM 


ALRECO  FABRICS 

Complete  lines  of 
Staple  and  Novelty 

WHITE.  GOODS 

“The  Right  White  Merchandiss* 

Samples  on  request 

A.  L.  REID  & CO. 

White  Goods  Specialists 
44-46  E.  25th  St.,  New  Ycr^ 


. Americas  ^ 

LINING-  LEADERS 

'847  Lining  Headquarters  1919 
for  America’s  Leading 
Merchants  o Manufacturers 

jJ.W.  GODDARD  t-SONS 

90-96  Bleekcr  5t  n.Y 
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PILE  FABRICS 


WINDSOR  PRINT  WORKS 

Hl^r 

86  to  88  Worth  Street 

gpJfiTfl  ADAMfTteSSgJ 

seal  HSjry  EUR 

PLUSHES  FABRICS 

The  Hind  & Harrison  Plush  Co* 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PERCALES— FLANNELETTES— WASH  GOODS 

For  Jobbing  and  Cutting^Up  Trade 

225  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  317  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Red  Seal  Zephi|r  Ginghams 
Everett  Classics 
Eden  Cloth  - Blue  Bell  Cheviots 
Standard  Woven  Cotton  Fabrics 


SMITH, HOGG  ^COMPANY 

115*117  WORTH  STREET-NEW  yVORK 
Bojlon- il4  Essen  Sf,  Chic»^o-l60WJackson  Bou. 


r~ 


C ROMP  TON  VELVETEENS 
CROMPTON  CORDUROYS 


CROMPTON  RICHMOND  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

31  East  31st  Street  New  York 


"Viyella" 

and  other  Fine  Flannels 

William  Hollins  & Co.,  Ltd. 


45  East  17th  St. 

LONDON,  E C.  I. 

24-26  Newgate  Street 


New  York 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
28-30  Wellington  St.  West 


'potless  Shrinkerzhs  Finisher 


Sf 

1 J 13  a service  which  shrinks  and 
re-fimshes  Woolens,  Mixed 
Goods,  Silks,  Wash  Goods.  Rem- 
nants, window  and  ledge  displays 
can  be  made  like  new. 

Improved  Service  and  Increased 
Profits. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

The  Spotless  Shrinker  Co.,  ClereUnl,  O. 


.MADEIRA  vjxj 

Hand  Embroidered  Linens  XW. 

with  the  Progress  Brand  Label  are  'Ml 

a guarantee  of  quality,  fine  workman- 

•nip  and  attractive  designs.  ~ ’ 

Handkerchiefs,  Napkins,  Luncheon  Sets  and 
Covers,  and  a large  variety  of  -Novelties. 

Campbell,  Metzger  & Jacobson 

932  Broadway  NEW  YORK  Cor.  22nd  St.  - 


THE 

IRISH  LINEN  500 ETY 

BELFAST  IRELAND 

A CO-OPERATIVE.  NON-PROFIT 
OT5.GA  N I SATION  op  the  lIXlSH 
linen  iNOuSTR-Y  FOTi  THE 

Development  and  IM- 
PROVE MENU..  itelSH  LINENS. 

asi  WEST  3Qt-  ^TrteET  N E.W  YOIIK 


1 THE 


/•->  *5-^*  

MANUFACTURERS 
OP 

TB40£  JL  JE  mark 

Lock  Stitch  Embroidery 
Stall., ad  and  Embroidered  LINENS  and  COTTONS 
350  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DRESS  LINENS ' 


INTRODUCING 

—our  plans,  ideas,  cuts,  etc.,  in  your 
advertising  means  sure  results.bigger 
business,  better  profits  An  exclusive 
service  for  the  best  retailer  in  every 
town.  Full  details  FREE  upon  re- 
quest 

THE  ECONOMY  SERVICE 

231  W.  39th  Street New  York  City 


‘'Tb'he 

OLD  BLEACH  LINEN  CO. 

, t_L' 

i'  pure  irish  linen 

ei  LINEN  DAMASKS 
23-2.5  EAST  2.GttST 
NewYorh  J R.  Lamont,  Mqr 


LINENS 

A large  shipment  of  White  and 
Ecru  Linens,  eight  io  seventy- 
two  inches,  in  stock  to  deliver 

The  F SCHULEMANN  CO. 

1 i East  20th  St,  New  York  City 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  ,OfT 
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FOX 


STYLISH  YOUNG  WOMEN  KNOW  FOX  FOOTERY 
EMPHASIZES  THEIR  YOUTHFUL  CHARM,  IN- 
VESTS THEIR  HEELS  AND  TOES  WITH  PIQUANT 
SHAPELINESS,  AND  FURNISHES  A FETCHING 
CLIMAX  TO  THE  SILKIEST  OF  SILK  STOCKINGS. 

THESE  ARE  THE  THINGS  THEY  WANT  AND 
THEY  GET  THEM  IN  FOX  FOOTERY. 

THE  DEALER'S  TIE-UP  WITH  FOX  SLIPPERS. 
PUMPS  AND  OXFORDS  LIES  IN  HIS  RE- 
COGNITION OF  THEIR  STYLE  AND  THE 
CONSEQUENT  ENTHUSIASM  IN  HIS  SELLING. 


CHAS.  K.  FOX,  Inc. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


BOSTON:  54  LINCOLN  ST. 
CHICAGO:  GREAT  NORTH- 
ERN BUILDING 


NEW  YORK.  MARBRIDGE  BLDG.. 
BROADWAY  AND  34TH  ST. 
ROOM  632 
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Shoes  take  their  shape  from  the  lasts  upon  which  they 
are  made.  Unless  the  lasts  are  correctly  shaped,  the  grow' 
ing  feet  will  suffer — now  and  in  the  future. 

The  Brown  Shaping  Lasts  have  been  perfected,  in 
actual  practice  over  a period  of  years,  to  give  the  correct 
shape  to  the  inside  of  Buster  Brown  Shoes  to  insure  the 
perfect  development  of  the  feet,  for  every  age  from  2 to  16. 

This  means  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  wears  Buster 
Brown  Shoes  will  have  shapely,  healthy  feet — free  from 
corns,  bunions,  twisted  bones,  broken  arches,  weak  ankles. 

Buster  Brown  Shoes  are  made  by  skilled  shoemakers, 
for  durable  service,  from  dependable  leathers,  and  have 
Government  standard  oak'tanned  soles.  They  excel  in  fit 
— in  wear — in  style. 

Buster  Brown  Shoes  are  sold  by  good  stores  every' 
where  at  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00  and  up,  according  to  size  and 
style— button,  lace  and  blucher  models — in  all  fashionable 
leathers — separate  styles  for. boys  and  for  girls. 

Write  today  for  the  free  book,  “Training  the  Growing 
Feet.”  It  explains  the  facts  you  must  know  about  the  feet 
in  order  to  keep  your  boy  or  girl  physically  fit. 

Brown  Shoe  Company 


Note  the  width  of  the  toe  in  this  Brown 
Shaping  Last.  This  breadth  of  toe 
grows  narrower  with  each  succeeding 
size,  as  the  foot  gradually  lengthens. 
In  similar  manner  the  heel-seat  changes 
from  age  to  age. 


Note  the  pronounced  arch  in  this 
Brown  Shaping  Last  for  age  15.  The 
curve  has  gradually  increased,  and  step 
by  step  has  developed  the  perfect  arch, 
which  gives  spring  and  elasticity  of 
movement, ' 


Manufacturers  of  White  House  Shoes  for  Men, 
Maxine  Shoes  for  Women,  Buster  Brown  Shoes  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  and  Blue  Ribbon  Service  Shoes. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


--  For  Girls  «_  For  Boys  —of  2 to  16 

Buster  Brown  Shoes 


This  striking  full  page  advertisement  will  appear  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  December  13,  1919,  IN  COLORS — it  is  one  of  a series 
that  is  creating  public  confidence  in  BUSTER  BROWN  SHOES  and  building  good  will  for  the  merchants  who  are  pushing  their  sale. 
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Diversity  in  Materials  and  Diversity  in  Prices 


THE  outstanding  features  of  the  shoe 
industry  today  is  the  possibility  of 
a change  from  the  situation  which 
has  held  for  two  years  without  radical 
style  innovations.  When  the  trade  had 
but  two  regular  colors  in  overwhelming 
preponderance  the  element  of  buying  sa- 
gacity resolved  itself  simply  into  being 
on  excellent  terms  with  your  banker  and 
on  equally  good  terms  with  the  factory 
producers.  The  shoe  buying  of  the  coun- 
try, with  colors  black  and  brown,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a bulk  proposition;  and 
suasion  to  get  production,  and  to  get  money 
to  pay  for  it,  has  been  about  the  only 
element  needed  in  the  industry.  The  men 
who  bought,  and  bought  heavily,  simply 
had  to  wait  for  the  merchandise  to  come 
into  the  store  to  find  a ready  market  on 
a profitable  basis.  It  wasn’t  until  recent 
sharply  defined  increases  in  price  brought 
the  shoes  up  to  such  a high  level  that  the 
public  reduced  its  buying  of  pairs. 

Not  only  has  the  bulk  of  buying  been 
done  on  the  two  colors  black  and  brown, 
but  the  trade  has  centered  interest  on  the 
two  leathers,  kid  and  calf.  These  leathers 
stand  today,  weight  for  weight,  the  equiva- 
lent in  price  of  pure  silver.  If  anything, 
kid  leather  is  worth  more  per  ounce  than 
that  precious  metal. 

If  by  the  continuance  of  this  same 
policy  of  sticking  to  favorites  the  trade 
has  in  mind  a reduction  in  sales  to  catch 
up  with  the  production  in  the  factory,  it 
is  certainly  achieving  that  end.  If,  how- 
ever, the  function  of  the  store  is  to  sell 
more  pairs  per  month  than  it  did  in  the 
corresponding  month  a year  ago,  it  is  time 
that  consideration  be  given  to  a diversity 
of  leathers  and  a diversity  of  prices.  The 
two  are  interrelated  and  have  an  effect 
one  upon  another. 

'T'HE  Shoe  Economist  has  always  been 
an  exponent  of  “the  sales  and  service 
methods  of  the  alert  shoe  departments  of 
the  country,”  and  is  a believer  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  dominates  department  store  suc- 
cess, namely,  quick  turnover,  at  a fair 
margin  of  profit,  with  corresponding  ad- 
vantages to  the  public. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  applying 
the  same  methods  to  the  program  of  style 


and  prices  the  shoe  trade  over.  With  the 
December  meetings  of  the  style  committees 
of  the  allied  trades  council  and  the  Janu- 
ary meetings  of  the  National  Shoe  Retail- 
ers’ Association,  and  the  National  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Association  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  trend 
of  style  for  the  footwear  of  fall,  1920,  that 
will  permit  of  a wide  diversity  of  leathers 
being  used  in  shoe  departments  in  all  the 
styles  and  grades,  ranging  from  the  soft 
sole  to  “old  age  comforts.”  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  using  all  the  leathers  that  the  in- 
dustry can  hope  to  serve  the  public  at 
the  levels  of  price  this  same  public  is  able 
to  stand.  The  development  of  excellent  side- 
leathers  of  kips  and  veals  and  of  a dozen 
grades  of  kid,  together  with  the  calfskins, 
sheepskins  and  cabrattas,  permits  of  many 
materials  being  used  for  many  styles.  The 
development  of  patterns  that  will  permit 
the  economical  cutting  of  small-area  skins 
is  another  asset  in  public  service  and  in 
preventing  prices  going  higher  than  the 
normal  market.  The  Shoe  Economist 
looks  to  these  association  style  committees 
for  some  such  action  as  the  basis  of  better 
shoe-values  in  1920. 

The  Shoe  Economist,  in  turn,  suggests 
that  much  style  study  be  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  innovations  in  footwear  be- 
ing carefully  and  gradually  developed,  and 
not  ignored.  Within  the  past  month  the 
interest  in  the  shorter  vamp  shoe  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  has  been  such  as  to 
promise  an  influence  upon  the  styles  for 
fall,  1920.  The  shoe  that  will  be  accepted 
in  this  country  is  an  Americanized  version 
of  the  French  last  that  is  shorter  by  half 
an  inch  than  the  long  recede  pointed  last 
now  general  in  the  shoe  stores  and  shoe 
departments  of  the  United  States. 

The  return  of  the  factor  of  style  is  by 
far  the  most  important  consideration  of 
the  shoe-buyer  today.  The  wise  merchant 
will  consider  the  possibilities  of  a “mid- 
season style”  breaking  in  on  his  regular 
line  of  shoes  because  of  some  popular  de- 
sire for  a change  from  the  orderly  run  of 
steady  styles  of  the  past  two  years.  As 
one  of  the  New  York  buyers  puts  it, 
“Broadway  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  a 
song  hit,  and  the  stylish  customer  is  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  a distinctive  novelty 


that  will  bring  about  an  active  call  for 
something  extra  than  the  accustomed  run 
of  shoes.” 

F the  extreme  standardization  of  col- 
''-y'  ors  as  a limitation  of  “fashion  ex- 
pression” there  is  much  to  be  said.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  better  understood  in  the 
shoe  trade  that  colors  have  a technique 
and  a scale  of  relation  almost  as  exact 
as  mathematics  or  as  tones  in  music.  In 
fact,  the  relationship  in  principle  between 
color  and  sound  is  suggestive  and  indicated 
by  the  similar  words  of  reference  and  de- 
scription. Musicians  speak  of  “shading” 
of  sounds  and  color  artists  speak  of 
“tones”  of  color.  And  tones  of  color  may 
clash  and  present  a discord  to  the  eye 
when  used  together  wrongly  just  as  tones 
wrongly  related  do  to  the  ear  in  music. 

While  black  will  always  remain  a stand- 
ard and  usually  predominating  “color,”  it 
appears  likely  that  many  of  the  prismatic 
shades  and  their  combinations  will  for  all 
time  find  an  important  place  in  footwear, 
especially  for  women.  The  vogue  will  of 
course  vary,  receding  low  at  times,  or 
temporarily  disappearing,  and  again 
mounting  high. 

Shoes,  moreover,  will  seldom  be  called 
upon  to  do  solo  parts  in  the  general  sym- 
phony of  costume.  Their  most  common 
orchestration  will  be  in  the  chorus,  or  as 
a subdued  “alto.”  But  they  must  not  be 
away  off  the  key,  and  their  tone  must  of 
itself  be  attractive  and  right,  if  they  are 
to  be  successful.  Flat  and  bleating  fea- 
tures, in  poor  coloring,  will  not  answer, 
nor  will  screaming  primary  colors  which 
shout  too  loudly. 

“This  adds  complication  to  the  retail 
shoe  business,”  it  may  be  objected.  But 
should  such  a thing  really  be  an  objection? 
Do  you  want  shoes  so  simplified  that  every- 
body, down  to  the  town  blacksmith,  can 
be  selling  them?  Any  business  which  gets 
to  be  so  easy  and  simple  that  anybody 
can  handle  it  is  not  a business  which  a live 
and  energetic  man  will  find  attractive. 
The  developments  of  the  past  few  years 
have  put  some  thousands  of  corner  gro- 
ceries out  of  the  shoe  business  to  stay  out, 
and  have  correspondingly  increased  the 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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HIGHEST  GRADE  MCKAY 
FOOTWEAR  FOR  WOMEN 


GREGORYS  READ  CO. 
LYNN.MASSACHUSETTS 


Gregory  & read  shoes 

are  designed  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  trade.  The  finished  product 
shows  in  every  detail  the  care  that 
is  insisted  upon  in  every  depart- 
ment of  manufacture. 

Name  of  your  nearest  Gregory  IN  Read 
wholesale  distributor  will  be  sent  on  request. 


HEnwr 
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CAN  HOLD  GENERAL  SHOE  SALE 


Despite  Present  Abnormal  Conditions  Cedar  Rapids  Store’s  Thirty-Day  Event  Proves  It — Easily 
Accessible  Displays  and  Earnest  Adherence  to  Store’s  Regular  Policies  Help  in  Winning  Success 


Intensive  retail  marketing  of  shoes  by 
special  sales  has  been  proven  entirely 
practicable,  even  in  these  times  of  strin- 
gency in  the  shoe  trade.  Studious  appli- 
cation to  offsetting  the  disadvantages 
which  have  been  interposed  by  the  higher 
cost  of  footwear,  and  to  overcoming  the 
accompanying  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  stocks,  due  to  uncertainty  of 
delivery  and  other  causes  brings  results. 
The  recent  30-day  shoe  event  of  the  Kil- 
lian Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  a dem- 
onstration of  how  the  economic  hazards 
may  be  surmounted. 

E.  F.  Whitaker,  manager  of  the  Killian 
shoe  department,  organized  the  sale  in 
question,  with  extensive  preliminary  study 
of  the  situation,  including  the  store  dis- 
play and  advertising  phases.  He  found 
it  primarily  requisite  that  every  pair  of 
shoes  in  stock  be  offered  in  the  sale,  de- 
ciding that  some  reduction,  however  small, 
must  be  made  on  every  pair  in  the  store. 

Won  Confidence  of  Public 

Here  was  eliminated  the  possibility  of 
the  buying  public’s  obtaining  the  impres- 
sion that  the  firm  had  “drugged”  its  stock 
with  cast-offs  or  goods  brought  into  stock 
solely  for  the  sale.  By  judiciously  worded, 
convincingly  constructed  advertising  the 
public  of  Cedar  Rapids  was  made  to  un- 
derstand this  important  point,  and  people 
came  into  the  store  with  the  conviction 
that  they  were  actually  to  profit  by  gen- 
uine reductions  in  prices. 

Once  in  the  shoe  department  the  pros- 
pective customer  found  himself  confronted 
with  one  pair  of  evei-y  style  of  shoe  in 
stock,  adequately  and  tastefully  displayed 
along  the  lines  of  a plan  to  which  great 
care  was  applied.  On  a rack,  constructed 
especially  for  the  purpose,  were  the  shoes, 
so  arranged  that  selection  was  facilitated 
by  the  easy  means  for  comparing  styles 
and  models. 

Throughout  it  was  borne  in  mind  that 
a customer  who  is  attracted  by  the  sales’s 
advertising  and  is  unable  to  find  a fit  be- 
cause there  are  only  a few  odd  sizes  or 
styles  on  sale  goes  away  in  keen  disap- 
pointment— embittered,  to  an  extent  at 
least,  because  of  time  lost  and  confidence 
misplaced.  But  with  the  entire  stock  of 
the  store  put  into  the  sale  the  chances 
of  pleasing  the  customer  are  that  much 
greater,  inability  to  select  from  one  line 
being  entirely  relieved  by  the  choice  of  a 
wide  variety  among  others. 

Insisted  Upon  Sweeping  Reductions 

“I  find  that  in  a long  sale  interest  can 
be  maintained  only  by  offering  every  pair 
of  shoes  in  the  house,”  Mr.  Whitaker  told 
an  Economist  staff-member.  “The  sale 
just  completed  was  the  eighth  of  its  kind 


I have  undertaken,  and  I strictly  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  making  some  reduc- 
tion on  every  pair  of  shoes  that  I had  in 
stock. 

“There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  shoes 
that  I particularly  desired  to  clear  from 
stock  and  on  these  the  reductions  were 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  some  reduc- 
tion was  made  on  every  pair. 

No  Special  Purchases 

“I  generously  advertised  the  fact  that 
no  special  purchases  of  stocks  were  made 
by  the  store  for  unloading  at  the  sale. 
Customers  knew  that  they  were  being- 
offered  the  regular  stocks,  thereby  being 
enabled  to  get  their  favorite  shoe  at  a 
saving  assured  by  the  policy  of  cutting- 
all  prices. 

“While  some  reductions  were  slight,  the 
fact  that  reductions  were  made  estab- 
lished the  sale  as  bona  fide  and  removed 
any  idea  that  it  was  a campaign  for 
clearance  of  undesirable  lines.” 

Should  Not  Overdo  Display 

Feature  displays  should  be  played  up 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  to  accel- 
erate the  sale,  Mr.  Whitaker  believes. 

“When  people  come  to  a sale  they  like 
to  see  the  goods,”  he  said.  “The  displays 
need  not  of  necessity  be  beautiful — in  fact, 
a beautiful  display  might  prove  disadvan- 
tageous, for  people  expecting  to  buy  at 
lower  prices  are  likely  to  distrust  a trim 
that  has  the  appearance  of  costliness,  in 
the  spirit  that  expenditure  thus  entailed 
augurs  that  much  deduction  in  the  saving- 
on  a pair  of  shoes. 

Put  All  Lines  on  Display 

“For  thirty  days  I made  every  effort  to 
place  every  line  of  footwear  in  the  store 
on  display.  To  accomplish  this7  large 
wooden  racks  were  built  against  the 
shelving.  All  shoes  were  taken  from 
boxes,  tied  together  in  pairs,  and  hung 
upon  the  rack.  Thus  hundreds  of  pairs 
were  displayed,  easily  accessible  to  the 
customer  for  selection.” 

The  arrangement  of  a display  of  this 
kind  means  considerable  work,  but  one 
cannot  expect  to  conduct  a successful  sale 
without  well-directed  effort. 

Satisfied  Customers 

“In  all  sales  we  make  it  a rule  not  to 
send  shoes  on  approval,  and  we  do  not 
fill  telephone  or  mail  orders.  We  do, 
however,  refund  the  purchase  price  of 
unsatisfactory  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  our  advertising.  We  also  make  ex- 
changes. 

“We  believe  that  a customer  who  does 
not  find  the  merchandise  suited  to  his 
needs  is  not  a satisfied  customer  and  that 


a store  can  not  increase  its  business 
through  a dissatisfied  clientele. 

“One  thing  I insist  upon  at  all  sales, 
and  at  all  other  times  as  well,  is  that  no 
salesman  shall  in  the  slightest  way  mis- 
represent goods.  A salesman  may  force 
a sale  by  misrepresenting  merchandise, 
but  in  most  of  such  cases  there  will  be  a 
‘come  back’  of  some  kind,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  house  to  make  an  ex- 
planation. 

“Salesmen  who  misrepresent  seldom  re- 
member all  they  have  said  to  each  cus- 
tomer, but  the  customer  not  only  will  re- 
member accurately  what  the  salesperson 
said,  but  often  will  magnify  the  slightest 
misrepresentation.  Because  the  salesman 
has  said  something  that  is  untrue  there 
is  no  way  of  refuting  the  full  claim  of 
the  customer.” 

Conscientious  Fitting 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  very  careful  to  have  his 
customers  properly  fitted,  and  to  that  end 
he  insists  that  every  pair  of  shoes  be 
fitted  perfectly  not  alone  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  customer,  but  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  management  as  well.  If  a 
customer  purchases  a pair  of  shoes  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  salesman,  do  not  fit, 
the  salesman,  in  compliance  with  a rule  of 
the  establishment,  will  call  either  the  de- 
partment head  or  one  of  his  assistants, 
and  if  such  a staff -member  does  not  be- 
lieve them  proper  they  are  sold  “under 
protest.”  The  shoes  are  then  clearly 
marked  and  the  customer  is  informed 
that  no  future  responsibility  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  store. 

Care  of  this  kind  is  found  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  consumer,  and  because  of  a 
thorough  study  given  to  the  subject  the 
Killian  Co.’s  shoe  department  has  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a place  where  one 
may  be  sure  of  being  fitted. 

Select  and  Teach 

Referring  to  his  salesforce,  Mr.  Whit- 
aker said: 

“One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
handling  a successful  shoe  department  is 
proper  selection  and  training  of  salespeo- 
ple. I carefully  study  all  applicants  for 
positions  and  after  making  my  selections 
I try  to  train  each  man  not  only  to  know 
the  general  principles  of  fitting  and  selling 
shoes,  but  also  to  know  from  a scientific 
standpoint  how  a shoe  should  be  fitted. 
I also  teach  them  to  know  shoe  values, 
and  to  know  my  methods  of  handling  this 
department. 

“Specifically,  I attempt  to  teach  my  as- 
sistants and  salespeople  just  as  much 
about  the  shoe  business  as  I know,  and 
to  accomplish  this  fully  I have  them 
aid  me  in  the  selection  of  merchandise. 

“The  greatest  essential  entering  into 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Tweedie 
Boot  Tops 
are  made 
under 
patents  oj 
May  7,  1918 
Sept.  21,  1915 


Glove  Fitted 
Tweedie  Boot  Tops 


None  Genuine  Without  the  Label 
None  Fit  So  Well  Without  the  Label 
None  Guaranteed  Without  the  Label 


YOU  ARE  NOT  DECEIVED  when  you  buy  a TWEEDIE  — you 
are  not  deceiving  when  you  sell  a TWEEDIE.  You  are  giving  value, 
backed  by  a label  that  means  a guarantee  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Goods  like  that  must  be  made  right  and 
have  merit. 


There  is  only  one  TWEEDIE — Samples  Now  Ready 

The  Tweedie  Boot  Top  Co. 

Manu  facturers 

15th  and  Olive  Streets 


ST.  LOUIS 
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GET  ON  FAIR  PRICE  COMMITTEE! 


Retailers’  Interests  Demand  That  They  Co-operate  With  Department  of  Justice  in  Its  Efforts  to 
Regulate  the  Prices  of  Footwear  Under  Provisions  of  Amended  Lever  Act 


In  conformity  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Lever  war-time  Food  Control  Act,  which 
were  extended  to  cover  all  the  necessaries, 
including  clothing  and  shoes,  by  an  amend- 
ment which  became  a law  on  Oct.  22,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  already  stated 
in  our  columns,  is  endeavoring  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  footwear,  as  well  as  the 
profits  on  this  commodity.  To  this  end, 
Fair  Price  Committees  have  been,  or  are 
being,  established  in  every  State.  In  each 
State  a Fair  Price  Commissioner  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Department,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  select  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  shall  serve  with  him.  This 
State  committee  will,  in  turn,  select  the 
chairmen  of  the  Fair  Price  Committees  in 
such  sub-divisions  of  the  State  as  they  may 
regard  as  necessary,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  sub-committees,  such  as 
county  and  city  committees. 

Personnel  of  Committees 

Under  the  plans  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  the  personnel  of 
these  committees,  both  State  and  local,  the 
members  are  to  consist  of  a representative 
of  labor,  a representative  of  some  house- 
wives’ association,  and  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  public  are  to  be,  preferably, 
a professional  man,  or  other  prominent 
man  not  a merchant,  together  with  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  several  lines 
of  which  the  committee  is  in  control:  a 
shoe  man,  a dry  goods  man,  a haberdasher, 
etc. 

The  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Associa- 
tion, in  a recent  bulletin,  urges  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  of  its  State  Associa- 
tions to  communicate  immediately — per- 
sonally, if  possible — with  the  Fair  Price 
Commissioner  of  his  State,  offering  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Association  and 
proposing  to  the  Commissioner  that  the 


State  Association  will  be  pleased  to  suggest 
representative  retail  shoe  dealers  to  serve 
on  the  State  and  local  Fair  Price  Com- 
mittees as  representing  the  retail  shoe 
trade. 

Immediate  Action  Urged 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  personnel 
of  these  committees  is  now  being  made  up, 
there  is  absolutely  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
carrying  out  the  movement  suggested  by 
the  Association.  Every  shoe  dealer  can 
readily  realize  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  industry  being  properly  represented 
on  each  and  every  Fair  Price  Committee 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  regula- 
tion of  prices  and  profits  on  footwear. 

The  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Associa- 
tion stands  ready  to  assist  the  State  As- 
sociations in  every  possible  manner,  and 
to  this  end  is  securing  at  its  headquarters 
a complete  list  of  all  of  the  Fair  Price 
Commissioners.  This  information  will  be 
disseminated  among  the  members  as  quick- 
ly as  it  is  ready. 

Data  to  Be  Gathered 

It  is  understood  by  the  Association  that 
the  information  and  data  to  be  gathered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  are  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  is  a fair  and 
reasonable  charge  for  the  expense  of  doing 
business  and  what  is  a fair  and  reasonable 
mark-up  for  merchandise  in  consideration 
of  this  expense  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Information  of  this 
character  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by 
the  Associations  but  by  all  reputable  re- 
tail shoe  dealers. 

Attempt  Cost  Reduction 

The  Department  of  Justice  desires,  and 
intends  to  endeavor,  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  retailer  and  business  gener- 
ally within  reasonable  lines,  both  in  the 
conducting  of  investigations  and  in  regula- 


tions attempting  to  control  prices.  Offi- 
cials, however,  are  going  to  make  a de- 
termined effort  to  bring  about  a reduction 
in  the  cost  of  all  apparel,  including  foot- 
wear. 

Fair  Profit  for  Dealers 

Copies  of  the  amendment  to  the  Lever 
Food  Control  Act  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
footwear  are  included  in  a bulletin  of  the 
Association  dated  Nov.  15.  The  new  law 
has  been  carefully  gone  over  by  the  Na- 
tional Shoe  Retailers’  Association’s  coun- 
sel, who  has  given  the  following  opinion: 

Under  the  Lever  Act  the  retailer  has  a 
perfect  right  to  charge  such  prices  for 
shoes  as  will  net  a reasonable  profit  there- 
on, and  in  reaching  such  a profit  the  re- 
tailer is  entitled  to  include  a fair  charge 
for  overhead  expenses. 

The  law  as  passed  by  Congress  does  not 
abrogate  the  rights  of  a merchant,  and  it 
is  believed  by  the  Association  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  welcome  con- 
structive assistance  from  all  retailers’  as- 
sociations. 

What  Committees  Seek  to  Do 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  Fair  Price  Com- 
mittees to  determine  prices  for  the  many 
styles  of  footwear,  as  well  as  for  the  many 
different  qualities  handled  by  dealers,  it 
is  thought  very  likely  that  these  commit- 
tees will  attempt  to  establish  a basis  of 
expense  plus  a reasonable  profit. 

In  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a stystem 
of  this  kind  it  is  important  that  every 
shoe  dealer  determine  a complete  schedule 
of  the  expenses  in  his  business,  establish- 
ing a fixed  charge  that  will  include  every 
item  of  expense  in  connection  with  the 
running  of  a shoe  store  or  department. 

It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


Black  kid  pump  featuring  novelty  button 
throat  effect.  This  and  the  shoe  on  the  left 
are  from  the  Emery  & Marshall  Co.,  Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


One-eyelet  tie,  patent  vamp  and  black 
satin  quarter;  Louis  heel. 


One-eyelet  tie,  developed  in  black  suede. 
From  the  Holters  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Dry  Goods  Economist  Art  Department 
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N owelty'  Bo  otwe  ar 

Coupled  with 

Style  Stability 


is  not  impossible — We  are  demon- 
strating that  fact  every  day 

H.  & M.  SHOES  possess  a style  ^ Yet  they  are  thoroughly  prac- 
novelty  because  of  the  original  tical  and  dependable  because  the 

and  in  many  cases  exclusive  pat-  novelty  features  are  built  on  a 

terns  we  create.  foundation  of  Style  Stability. 

The  [shoe  illustrated  is  the  “Astor”,  featuring  patent  vamp  and  black  suede  quarter 
with  welt  sole  and  2 Vi-inch  suede  covered  Louis  heel. 

And  there  is  Quality  in  every  pair 


ffp//??//?p  -SI /ftpn^/o 

/?r/istic  /*t aAors 

11  ss/oA 

C inc  innati 


WELTS  and  turns  EXCLUSIVELr 
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DIVERSITY  IN  MATERIALS 


(Continued  from  page  71) 

public  appreciation  and  valuation  of  the 
well-equipped,  real  shoe  store  or  depart- 
ment, managed  and  manned  by  people  who 
have  made  the  business  a study  and  have 
acquired  genuine  skill  in  its  handling — men 
who  know  shoes,  whether  it  be  opera  slip- 
pers or  plow  shoes  that  form  the  main 
part  of  their  individual  trade. 

T T is  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
-*■  the  shoe  industry  that  the  most  active 
exponents  of  better  style  in  footwear  are 
the  buyers  in  shoe  departments  who  have 
learned  the  art  of  making  merchandise 
attractive  and,  at  the  same  time,  fair  in 
price  and  quick  of  turnover.  A better  speed 
of  turnover  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
shoe  man  for  1920.  Possibly  the  trade 
has  taken  too  literally  the  subject  of  “large 
profits”  and  committeed  the  error  of  ap- 
plying that  rule  to  every  shoe  in  stock. 
There  comes  a time  when  certain  classes 
of  trade  reach  their  maximum  purchasing 
power,  and  it  is  well  for  a merchant  to 
give  much  study  to  the  subject  of  the 
selection  of  the  right  shoe  to  bear  the 
profit-load  and  to  counterbalance  the  rate 
of  profit  on  a shoe  to  hold  regular  cus- 
tomers. 

The  real  shoe  buyer  is  always  looking 
for  volume  of  trade  and  rapidity  of  turn- 
over. He  is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  shoes  that  he  bought  six  months  ago 
and  place  them  on  the  market  at  a price 
less  than  what  could  be  obtained  for  these 
same  shoes  if  they  were  bought  “at  mar- 
ket value.”  He  has  figured  a fair  profit 
on  what  the  shoes  cost  him,  and  is  ready 
to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  buying 
ability.  This  shoe  buyer  is  interested  in 
the  nation-wide  thought  “the  best  values 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  render  a 
fair  profit.”  In  anticipating  now  his  spring 
low  shoes  he  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  keep  the  cost  at  a minimum. 

U'VERY  buyer  should  strive  to  get  his 
^ public  into  the  habit  of  looking  at 
shoes  as  an  appreciative  article  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  worthy  of  some  little  atten- 
tion. That  part  of  the  public  that  is 
protesting  the  “high  cost  of  walking”  as 
that  term  is  readily  interpreted  in  these 
days  of  higher  prices  in  stores  can  help, 
if  it  will  do  several  things: 

First,  buying  the  best  shoe  that  can  be 
afforded  and  then  taking  care  of  it  after 
it  is  bought. 

Second,  paying  more  attention  to  the 
fitting  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
shoe  is  to  be  worn.  It  is  profitable  to  the 
public  to  get  fitted  right,  for  a well  fitted 
pair  of  shoes  is  worth  four  pairs  poorly 
fitted.  Bring  your  feet  to  the  store  to  get 
them  fitted.  Don’t  have_the  shoes  sent  on 
approval. 

Fitting  is  a fine  art  in  America.  The 
sizes  run  from  AAA  to  EE — quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  European  two-sized  method: 
“too  short  and  too  long.” 

Third,  the  public  can  help  by  accepting 
well  fitting  shoes  made  up  in  cheaper 


leathers  and  in  leathers  of  great  variety. 

When  the  price  of  shoes  is  referred  to 
by  the  public  the  reference  is  usually  to 
the  best  made  stylish  shoe — at  $20,  maybe 
— built  of  the  highest  priced  and  scarcest 
materials.  How  many  are  seeking  relief 
in  a well  constructed  shoe  much  lower  in 
price  but  durable  and  staple?  There  are 
values  and  grades;  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
pick  each  intelligently. 

The  public  has  no  objection  to  a variety 
in  footwear  and  a smartness  in  each  type 
of  shoe.  In  fact,  the  average  woman,  and 
man,  would  like  to  have  more  appropriate 
shoes  in  her,  of  his,  wardrobe  than  what 
present  prices  justify.  If  by  a diversity 
of  leathers  and  materials  some  price  bene- 
fit can  come  to  the  American  public,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  service  rendered 
by  the  shoe  department  and  shoe  store. 

If  also  the  public  can  be  taught  to  ap- 
preciate footwear  as  a real  part  of  the 
attire,  and  not  as  the  most  abused  article 
of  wearing  apparel,  then  there  is  some- 
thing gained  in  the  appreciation,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  shoe  department  and  shoe  store. 

If  also  the  tendency  towards  the  highest 
priced  leathers  and  the  highest  priced 
workmanship  can  be  kept  to  those  finer 
types  of  shoes,  and  not  spread  over  every- 
thing, from  infants’  to  men’s  footwear, 
then  there  will  be  more  trades  and  more 
prices  to  satisfy  the  human  family.  There 
is  opportunity  for  a greater  diversity  of 
prices  in  each  class  of  trade.  The  volume 
of  business  cannot  continue  if  children’s 
shoes  are  stocked  and  sold  at  $6.50  and 
up;  women’s  shoes  at  $12  and  up;  and 
men’s  shoes  at  $14  and  up.  There  must 
be  something  to  offer  the  public  at  $4 
for  children,  $8  for  the  women  and  at  $10 
for  the  men;  and  the  more  pairs  at  these 
lower  prices  are  offered  the  better  will  be 
the  volume  of  sales  and  the  better  the 
turnover. 


GENERAL  SHOE  SALE 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

any  shoe  sale,  in  my  opinion,”  continued 
Mr.  Whitaker,  “is  correct  fit,  and  to  make 
this  possible  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
entire  stock  on  sale,  as  I already  have 
said.  Shoes,  therefore,  must  be  displayed 
so  that  the  customers  can  get  at  them, 
see  what  they  are,  and  the  price  asked  for 
them;  and  although  this  requires  work  on 
the  part  of  the  salesforce  the  money  out- 
lay need  not  be  heavy. 

“The  racks  on  which  I display  six  thou- 
sand pairs  of  shoes  were  built  of  lumber 
originally  worth  $11.  They  have  been 
used  many  times  and  are  as  good  now 
as  when  they  were  new. 

“Remember  the  merchandising  policies 
of  the  management  and  keep  them  just 
as  thoroughly  in  mind  during  a sale  as 
you  would  at  any  other  time,  making  no 
exceptions  as  to  refunds,  or  exchanges, 
and  do  not  alter  your  policies  radically 
because  you  are  holding  a sale. 

“It  may  be  a little  difficult  to  adhere 
strictly  to  general  policies  during  a sale, 


but  if  the  public  realizes  the  sales  are 
bona  fide  and  that  the  same  spirit  is  back 
of  it  that  is  in  the  store  at  all  times  they 
will  appreciate  the  values  to  a greater 
extent,  and  in  the  end  such  sales  will  be 
far  more  profitable  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.” 


GET  ON  COMMITTEE 


(Continued  from  page  75) 

Fair  Price  Committees  clearly  understand 
the  expenses  essential  to  shoe  retailing. 
Every  shoe  merchant  serving  on  a Fair 
Price  Committee,  therefore,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  his  fellow  members  a 
schedule  of  the  expenses  which  good  busi- 
ness principles  warrant. 

The  average  expense  in  shoe  stores  (and 
departments)  has  been  named  as  about 
30  per  cent,  varying  in  different  stores- 
and  localities  from  about  26  to  33  per  cent. 
A complete  list  of  expenses  has  been-  se- 
cured by  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’" 
Association  from  a going  concern  in  one 
of  the  metropolitan  centers,  as  an  example 
for  study  and  comparison.  It  is  as  follows: 


Rent 4 per  cent 

Salaries  (except  Manager)..  11  “ “ 

Extra  Commissions % “ “ 

Manager’s  Salary 2 “ “ 

Advertising  3 “ “ 

Interest 3 “ “ 

Taxes 1 “ 

Sundry  Expense  (not  speci- 
fied in  General  Expense)  . . y2  “ 


General  Expense  (Allowances, 

Donations,  Deliveries,  Deco- 
rations, Repairs,  Freight 
and  Express,  Heat  and 
Light,  Insurance,  Postage, 

Store  Supplies,  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  Traveling)  .5  “ “ 

Depreciation  (Stock,  2%  ; Fix- 
tures, % % ; Lease,  V2%)  ..  3 “ “ 


Total 33  per  cent 


SPRING  SHOE  STYLES 


Descriptions  of  New  Season  Footwear 
Shown  on  Pages  76  and  77 

1.  Gold  brocaded  black  satin  opera  pump 
with  Louis  heel. 

2.  Novelty  black  kid  pump  with  leather 
Louis  heel,  featuring  cuff  and  instep  bow. 

3.  Novelty  brown  calf  pump  with  imita- 
tion wing  tip,  Cuban  heel. 

4.  Two-button  strap  pump  in  brown, 
suede,  Louis  heel.  This  and  No.  2 are 
from  the  Sternberg-Stolper  Co. 

5.  Black  satin  gypsy  pump  with  instep 
strap,  Louis  heel.  This  and  No.  1 are 
from  the  Duane  Shoe  Co. 

6.  White  buckskin  oxford  with  per- 
forated vamp  and  tip,  Cuban  heel.  This- 
and  No.  3 are  from  J.  Albert  & Son. 

7.  Brown  boarded  calf  brogue  oxford, 
military  heel. 

8.  Brown  calf  novelty  pump,  Louis  heel. 
This  and  No.  7 are  from  the  W.  D.  Han- 
nah Shoe  Co. 


so 
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We’ve  been  telling  American  women 
for  a good  many  years  that  Dorothy 
Dodd  Shoes  are  better  shoes. 

If  we  had  not  at  the  same  time 
continually  striven  to  make  them 
fulfill  our  promise  we  should  have 
inevitably  gone  backward  instead 
of  ahead. 

Consistent  advertising  and  consistent 


fulfillment  make  a sure  winning 
partnership. 

So  today  when  public  preference  for 
merchandise  of  authority  is  more 
pronounced  than  ever,  we  say  with 
more  assurance  than  ever  that  the 
sales  agency  for  Dorothy  Dodd 
Shoes  provides  the  dealer  who  holds 
it  with  an  asset  that  cannot  fail  to 
show  in  his  sales. 


DOROTHY  DODD  SHOE  CO 

BO  S TON, MASS. 

D r anches 
NEW  YORK- CHICAGO 
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HOW  TRADE  REGARDS  SHORT  VAMPS 


Various  Objections  to  So-called  French  Last— Inquiry  Instituted  by  Economist  Indicates  That  Re- 
tailers Are  Not  Encouraging  Their  Sale— Difficulty  in  Fitting  One  of  Many  Objections 


The  calls  for  French  lasts — the  new 
short  vamp  pattern  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  market — are  few.  Unless 
there  is  a marked  increase  in  the  popu- 
larity of  this  type  of  footwear — for  it  is 
a type — it  promises  to  be  a very  small 
factor  in  the  style  program  both  of  this 
present  season  and  of  next  spring. 

One  of  the  specialty  shops  on  Fifth 
Avenue  reports  that  the  calls  for  French 
lasts  come  particularly  from  theatrical 
folk.  The  buyer  advances  as  a reason  for 
this  the  fact  that  the  shorter  vamp  shoe 
makes  the  performer’s  feet  look  smaller 
at  the  angle  from  which  they  are  viewed 
by  the  audience.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  calls  from  the  extremists,  who  always 
demand  whatever  is  new,  regardless  of 
comfort  or  of  what  may  generally  be  re- 
garded as  good  taste. 

As  a corn  and  bunion  producer  the 
French  last  is  without  equal.  It  does  not 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  Ameri- 
ca’s feminine  foot,  which  has  for  the  last 
ten  years  or  more  enjoyed  the  freedom 
obtained  only  by  the  long-line  patterns. 

The  long  vamp  has  of  late  been  devel- 
oped to  an  extreme  common  in  all  vogues 
of  fashion,  with  the  result  that  the  beauty 
of  the  shoe  lines  has  suffered,  as  also  have 
the  fitting  qualities.  While  such  vamps 
are  being  shortened  somewhat,  therefore, 
the  grace  which  is  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can footwear  is  in  no  way  impaired,  and 
this  modification  from  the  extreme  bears 
no  relation  to  the  French  short  vamp  so 
recently  produced. 

The  arches  in  the  very  short  vamp 
shoes  are  too  high  to  permit  of  comfort 
in  walking,  and  this  fact  alone,  aside  from 
the  general  ugliness  of  the  French  last, 
should  prove  a decided  obstacle  to  its  pop- 
ularity. American  women  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate the  pleasures  that  come  from 
walking  and  would,  we  believe,  be  loath 
to  give  up  this  wholesome  form  of  exer- 
cise for  the  sake  of  a fashion  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  except  that  it  is 
the  “thing”  in  Paris. 

In  view  of  the  extent — in  dollars  and 
cents — of  the  stock  of  shoes  the  retailer 
now  must  carry,  the  French  vogue,  if  de- 
veloped to  any  extent,  would  prove  highly 
detrimental  both  to  distributors  and  to 
manufacturers.  Retailers  owe  it  to  their 
own  interests  to  refrain  from  exploiting 
this  radical  style. 

How  Retailers  See  It 

In  connection  with  this  style  of  foot- 
wear and  with  a view  to  ascertaining  how 
far  the  foregoing  opinion  is  in  unison 
with  those  held  by  retailers  of  footwear, 
the  Shoe  Economist  put  up  the  follow- 
ing series  of  questions  to  some  of  the 


leading  department  stores  and  specialty 
shoe  stores  of  the  metropolis: 

1.  Has  there  been  any  marked  increase 
in  the  call  for  French  lasts  in  the  past 
two  weeks? 

2.  Do  you  display  or  advertise  French 
lasts  ? 

3.  Do  you  sell  one  pair  of  French  lasts 
to  100  pairs  of  tan  oxfords,  patent  but- 
tons, tan  lace  or  black  kid? 

4.  Does  the  call  for  French  lasts  come 
from  the  ultra-fashionable,  the  stage  or 
the  medium  class  of  trade? 

5.  How  does  the  call  for  French  lasts 
for  the  two  months  they  have  been  shown 
compare  with  the  demand  for  the  gypsy 
boot  of  several  years  ago? 

A Big  Department  Store 

Answers  to  the  questions  have  been  re- 
ceived as  follows: 

Gimbel  Brothers;  R.  Feierabend,  shoe 
department  manager: 

1.  No  marked  increase.  2.  We  are  not 
advertising  them.  We  are  displaying 
them  but  not  encouraging  their  sale.  Sim- 
ply have  them  to  meet  calls.  3.  Do  not 
sell  so  great  a proportion — about  300 
pairs,  in  all,  so  far.  4.  Mostly  the  sport- 
ing class.  5.  No  comparison  with  the  de- 
mand for  the  gypsy  boot. 

Prominent  Specialty  House 

Cammeyer’s;  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Hart: 

1.  No  increase  in  last  two  weeks. 

2.  We  are  not  displaying  or  advertising 
them.  3.  We  do  not  sell  so  great  a pro- 
portion; do  not  carry  that  many  in  stock. 
4.  Mostly  stage  and  sporting  classes.  No 
call  for  French  last  in  our  Fifth  Avenue 
shop.  5.  No  comparison  at  all  to  the  de- 
mand for  gypsy  boot. 

In  the  McCreery  Store 

James  McCreery  & Co.;  C.  H.  Nearing, 
department  manager: 

1.  Some  increase  in  demand,  but  not  all 
who  call  for  French  lasts  buy  them;  fre- 
quently they  buy  other  styles.  2.  Dis- 
play in  showcase  only,  not  advertising 
them  at  present  but  may  do  so  later.  3. 
Cannot  make  definite  statement  as  to  pro- 
portion selling,  except  that  it  is  not  large. 
4.  Mostly  the  sporting  element.  5.  No 
comparison  at  all  to  the  demand  for  gypsy 
boot. 

In  Apparel  Establishment 

Oppenheim,  Collins  & Co.;  John  J. 
Holden: 

1.  Demand  has  been  big  for  past  eight 
or  ten  weeks,  have  sold  5,000  pairs.  2. 
We  advertise  and  display  French  lasts. 

3.  Sell  in  greater  proportion  than  any 
other  style,  the  one  big  bet  with  us.  4. 
Fashionable  women  of  all  three  classes.- 


5.  Demand  for  French  last  considerably 
greater  than  demand  for  gypsy  boot;  lat- 
ter only  a flash  in  the  pan  in  comparison. 

High-Class  Specialty  Shop 

Alfred  A.  Kohn: 

1.  Call  is  dropping  off.  2.  Not  handling 
French  last  at  all,  and  will  not  handle  it. 
3.  Have  none  to  sell.  4.  The  demand  is 
not  from  the  kind  of  woman  who  knows, 
but  from  a class  that  has  no  bearing  on 
the  setting  of  standards.  Sporting  ele- 
ment mostly.  5.  Have  not  handled  either 
style. 

Sales  Are  Limited 

Lord  & Taylor;  F.  A.  McLaughlin,  de- 
partment manager : 

1.  Cannot  answer  definitely.  2.  We  do 
not  advertise  them.  We  display  a couple 
of  pairs  in  showcase.  3.  We  do  not  sell 
so  great  a proportion.  4.  Sporting  ele- 
ment and  flashy  dressers  mostly.  5.  Can- 
not answer  definitely. 

Another  Department  View 

Other  managers  interviewed,  whom  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  quote,  expi-essed 
themselves  as  follows: 

In  a prominent  department  store: 

1.  A little  increase.  2.  We  are  both  ad- 
vertising and  displaying  French  lasts. 
3.  We  sell  that  proportion,  but  because 
of  broken  sizes,  which  we  will  not  fill  in, 
will  sell  less  in  the  future.  4.  Fifty  per 
cent  stage  and  sporting  element,  50  per 
cent  regular  customers  who  buy  them  be- 
cause of  their  novelty.  5.  Not  as  strong 
as  gypsy  boot. 

Another  well  known  department  store 
is  not  handling  French  lasts  at  all. 

A Fifth  Avenue  Shop 

In  a Fifth  Avenue  specialty  shop: 

1.  No  increase  in  last  two  weeks.  Smart 
dressers  object  to  them.  2.  We  display 
them  but  are  not  advertising  them.  3. 
We  do  not  sell  that  proportion.  4.  Sporty 
dressers;  not  the  ultra-fashionable  class. 
5.  Greater  demand  for  French  last  than 
for  gypsy  boot. 

Objections  Raised  Were  Many 

In  many  cases,  further  expressions  of 
opinion  were  volunteered.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  French-last  foot- 
wear is  very  difficult  to  fit — in  fact,  can- 
not be  worn  at  all  on  some  types  of  Amer- 
ican feet,  and  cannot  be  retained  on  the 
foot  without  fastening  of  some  sort.  One 
department  head  made  the  statement  that 
his  customers  do  not  like  the  style.  Even 
those  few  customers  who  called  for  and 
purchased  this  type  of  footwear  said 
they  did  not  like  it. 

The  head  of  a prominent  specialty  shop 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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HY  aren’t  there 
makers  of  unbranded 
motor  cars  which 
dealers  can  sell  under  their 
own  name? 

Manifestly  because-  of 
general  public  preference 
for  merchandise  with  the 
authority  of  the  maker 
behind  it. 

Precisely  the  same  advan- 
tage goes  with  the  agency 
for 

QUEEN  QUALITY 
SHOES 

THOMAS  G.  PLANT  CO. 

World's  Largest  Factory  Making  Women’s  Shoes  Exclusively 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Branches:  New  York  and  Chicago 
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ADS  THAT  BUILD  SHOE  BUSINESS 


Retailer’s  Copy  Draws  Best  When  It  Centers  Interest  in  His  Store’s  or  Department’s  Capacity  to 
Serve  All  the  Footwear  Needs  of  Individuals  and  of  Families 


He  is  disappearing,  gradually,  the  shoe 
merchant  who  used  to  chant,  “Shoes  are 
necessities;  people  have  to  have  ’em.  I 
don’t  need  to  advertise  my  department; 
they’ll  buy  shoes  anyway.” 

Surely  “they’ll  buy  anyway,”  and  sure- 
ly “they  must  have  shoes”;  but  unless 
there  is  only  one  shoe  store  in  town  they 
don’t  have  to  buy  them  of  any  one  store 
— yours,  for  example.  They — the  custom- 
ers— can  get  shoes  at  any  one  of  ten 
places  in  the  ordinary  small  city  and  in 
fifty  to  a hundred  places  in  bigger  cities. 

Shoe  advertising  if  skillfully  applied 
as  a sales  factor,  centres  interest  in  a 
single  store’s  shoe  department.  That  de- 
partment is  not  always  in  the  leading  or 
the  biggest  store  in  town  either.  Fre- 
quently it  isn’t.  But  it  is  always  the 
shoe  department  that  makes  the  most 
money  proportionately  in  a year,  and,  bet- 
ter still,  makes  the  most  regular  custom- 
ers in  a year. 

How  Shoe  Ads  Work 

Every  shoe  retailer  who  runs  an  ad  has 
the  same  object  in  view  that  every  other 
retailer  has.  He  wants  to  tell  the  public 
about  his  merchandise  and  his  store.  He 
wants  to  get  the  public’s  interest  and  then 
their  business.  He  wants  to  sell  shoes! 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  retail 
shoe  ads  are  not  up  to  standard,  either 
technically  or  in  ideas  ? 

The  main  reason  is:  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  an  effective  ad 
as  compared  with  an  ineffective  one.  Look 
through  the  pages  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  average  town  or  city  outside  of  metro- 
politan centres  and  you  will  see  any  num- 
ber of  badly  displayed,  poorly  written, 
idea-less  shoe  ads.  A bad  ad  character- 
izes itself.  You  do  not  need  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  theory,  practice  or  techni- 
que of  advertising  to  single  it  out.  A 
poor  ad  does  not  advertise.  That  is  its 
chief  characteristic.  Readers  rarely  no- 
tice it  among  ten  others  in  the  same  news- 
paper. They  are  never  stimulated  to  act 
because  of  it. 

Elements  of  Good  Copy 

There  are  three  essentials  to  shoe  copy 
that  sells  shoes  for  the  store  that  pub- 
lishes the  advertisement: 

First,  the  copy,  headlines  and  introduc- 
tory matter  put  shoes  and  the  purchas- 
ing thereof  in  the  light  of  an  economical 
solution  of  one  of  the  fixed  expenses  of 
individuals  and  heads  of  families.  It — 
the  copy — puts  the  matter  of  buying  shoes 
before  the  customer  in  the  light  of  an 
investment.  And  that  is  just  what  a shoe 
purchase  is,  to  a greater  degree  than  the 
purchase  of  any  other  personal  necessity 
except  food. 


Second,  the  descriptions  of  the  shoes  in 
stock  are  all  directed  toward  showing 
what  the  store  carries  and  the  values  it 
can  offer  for  the  money.  Does  the  store 
carry  low  priced  and  high  priced  shoes? 
Does  it  carry  men’s,  women’s,  children’s 
and  infants’  shoes? 

Third,  the  good  shoe  ad  gives  the  cus- 
tomer guidance,  advice,  suggestion  and 
direction  as  to  the  way  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  shoe  money  spent;  that  is,  how 
to  get  the  right  shoes  for  the  right  pur- 
pose and  how  to  wear  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Wide-awake  admen  will  know  how  to 
■weave  these  essentials  into  their  shoe 
copy  so  they  will  be  summed  up  in  the 
customer’s  mind  as  “Shoe  Service.” 

Breadth  of  Business 

Consistent  shoe  advertising  gives  the 
store  a grasp  of  its  share  of  class  busi- 
ness in  shoes:  men’s  everyday  and  dress 
shoes;  the  same  for  women;  all  classes 
of  children’s  shoes — play  shoes,  school 
shoes,  “Sunday”  shoes — and  all  types  of 
infants’  footwear,  from  the  soft  bootees 
to  the  one-year  old  “kids”,  and  so  on. 

Having  all  these  things  in  stock  is  of 
no  greater  importance  than  in  having  the 
public  know  it.  Therefore,  use  regular 
advertisements  and  well  written  copy. 

Telling  the  public  once  and  then  quit- 
ting is  about  as  useful  as  cranking  the 
old  auto  once  and,  if  she  doesn’t  start, 
giving  up.  Get  her  started  and  then  sup- 
ply the  juice,  is  the  right  idea  in  running 
motors — and  in  selling  shoes.  Advertis- 
ing is  both  “motor”  and  “juice.”  It  must 
keep  pace  with  the  shoe  demands  of  a 
big  clientele  of  shoe  wearers. 

Children’s  Shoes  Draw  Trade 

Practically  a third  of  the  110  million 
people  in  the  United  States  are  children, 
including  infants.  Only  a few  go  bare- 
foot the  year  round.  The  proportion  is 
the  same  for  one  town  as  it  is  for  the 
whole  country.  Then  why  not  use  that 
third  as  a measure  of  activity  to  get  adult 
business  ? 

If  you  can  specialize  on  infants’  and 
children’s  shoes,  you  are  sure  to  increase 
the  volume  in  adult  business. 

Lowers  Selling  Expense 

And  while  you  are  doing  it  keep  in  mind 
that  good  advertising  lowers  selling  ex- 
pense in  that  it  brings  the  customer  in 
with  a definite  idea  of  what  he  or  she  will 
find  in  your  stocks.  What  could  be  bet- 
ter? Half  the  battle  in  retailing  is  get- 
ting ’em  inside  the  department;  the  other 
half  is  selling.  Good  shoe  copy  helps 
both.  And  good  copy  is  just  as  easy  to 


prepare,  and  costs  no  more  to  publish, 
than  the  outlay  which  poor  copy  involves. 

What  is  poor  copy?  Easy.  It  is  the 
glittering  generality,  the  extravagant 
statement,  the  misleading  price,  the 
crowded  space,  the  slovenly  written  text, 
the  poor  illustration.  In  short,  it  is  the 
advertisement  written  and  run  without 
plan,  purpose  or  idea. 

The  good  advertisement  says,  in  effect, 
“We  know  what  you  need;  we  know  why 
you  want  it.  We  have  it.  Here  it  is, 
and  our  salespeople  know  how  to  fit  you 
and  your  children.  Come  in  and  let  us 
show  you.” 


LEATHER  MAN’S  POST 


J.  Stevens  Ulman  Appointed  a Deputy 

Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 

Mayor  Hylan  has  appointed  J.  Stevens 
Ulman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Leather  Companies,  Inc.,  comprising  the 
concern  formerly  known  as  F.  Blumenthal 
& Co.,  and  certain  allied  firms,  a Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ulman  is  undertaking  the  executive 
direction  of  the  newly  instituted  Home 
Service  Division  of  the  Police  Department, 
and  is  at  present  organizing  a number  of 
non-profit  stores  which  will  supply  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  with  many  of 
their  personal  needs. 


SHORT  VAMP  SHOES 


(Continued  from  page  81) 

who  also  manufactures  footwear  voiced 
the  opinion  that  the  so-called  French  last 
is  not  in  reality  a French  vogue  at  all, 
but  that  it  is  merely  a bedroom  slipper 
to  which  has  been  added  a high  heel. 

French  Shoe  Not  the  Same 

He  said  that  the  real  French  shoe  car- 
ried a totally  different  heel,  giving  the 
foot  a different  pitch,  and  that  French 
shoes  were  noted  for  the  originality,  in- 
tricacy and  refinement  of  pattern.  He  is 
in  a position  to  know,  having  frequently 
visited  Paris.  He  further  said  that  a 
fashionable  Frenchwoman  would  not  be 
seen  wearing  the  shoe  which  has  been  in- 
troduced here. 

Incidentally,  his  firm,  he  informed  us, 
is  about  to  export  to  Paris  3,000  pairs  of 
patent  opera  pumps  made  over  an  Amer- 
ican last. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  plainly  against 
the  French  last. 
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Sold  Up  for  1919 

“Sorry,  but  we  are  sold  up  for  this 
year,”  is  the  answer  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  when  new  orders 
come  in. 

The  best  advertisement  for  “Dolgeville 
Felts”  is  “Dolgeville  Felts”  themselves, 
and  we  wish  that  we  could  put  them  in  all 
stores  asking  for  them. 

However,  in  1920,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
fill  all  orders.  Then  our  line  will  be  larger 
and  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Dolgeville  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

DOLGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

“If  It’s  Felt,  We  Have  It” 


Let  the  Economist  be  your 
Employment  Secretary 

Who  would  be  more  experienced  an  applicant  for 
that  vacant  position  you  offer — one  who  “ says  ” he 
is  or  one  who  answered  your  ad  in  the  Economist 
Want  Columns?  The  latter  would  obviously  be  in 
the  dry  goods  game  or  he  would  not  be  consulting 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


C.  A.  Shuart  Co.,  1318  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Furnished  with 

American  Interlocking  Shoe  Store  Chairs 


Quality  receives  first  consideration  from  the  average 
buyer  of  today,  and  the  shop  that  “ puts  up  the 
best  front  ” is  the  shop  that  gets  the  trade. 

Equip  your  Shoe  Department  with  American  Inter- 
locking Shoe  Store  Chairs,  and  note  your  customers’ 
pleased  comments. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  CO. 

Room  603,  119  W.  40th  Street  1057  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 


No.  3936 
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is  is  the  Way 
that  NAIRN  Builds 


Every  square  inch  of  the  famous  Nairn 
Straight  Line  Inlaid  Linoleum  is  made  by 
a machine  that  doesn’t  know  how  to  make 
mistakes.  It  is  the  only  machine  of  its 
kind  in  America. 


Nairn  Straight  Line  Inlaids  defy  wear 
because  every  color  and  every  pattern  is 
built  in  by  the  great  Nairn  machine. 


NAIRN 


straight  line  inlaid 

LINOLEUMS 


Newark, rN.  J. 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 


Nairn  Linoleum  Co., 

Chicago  St.  Louis 

Denver  San  Francisco 

Seattle 


Portland,  Ore 


W.  & J.  SLOANE 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
571  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
216-218  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 
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little  trademark 
»s  greatest  value 
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In  spool  thread,  domestic  sheeting  and  in  fact  every 
line  you  sell  there  is  one  brand  that  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others. 

In  table  oil  cloth  the  recognized  leader,  the  accepted 
standard  of  quality  is  Meritas,  the  guaranteed  brand. 

Meritas  is  the  easiest  to  sell  table  oil  cloth 

because  it  is  best  known.  Meritas  is  the 

largest  selling  brand  of  table  oil  cloth 

because  it  is  the  best  made  — gives  the  , . ^ 

greatest  service  to  your  customers. 

Facts  are  facts.  Meritas  is  the  table  oil  cloth  'V 

that  gives  retailers  the  greatest  turn-over, 

hence  the  most  profitable  in  the  end  for  you.  / 

Always  look  for  the  Meritas  trademark  on  / a 

the  back  of  the  goods.  I m 


See  Your  Jobber— We’ll  Move  the  Goods 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co 

320  Broadway  New  Yorl 
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Fire  Insurance  Facts 


That  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  in- 
surable property  values  in  this  country  are 
not  now  protected  by  fire  insurance  is  a 
statement  which,  according  to  the  latest 
issue  of  Best’s  Insurance  News,  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  a competent  authority. 
This  extraordinary  condition  was  consid- 
ered by  the  authority  in  question  to  be  due 
to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  property 
owners  to  take  sufficiently  into  account  the 
great  increase  in  property  values  during 
recent  years. 

Best’s  News  uses  the  statement  referred 
to  as  the  basis  for  an  editorial  on  the 
possibilities  for  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
fire  insurance  companies  here  and  points 
out  that  the  United  States,  as  a field  for 
fire  insurance  operations,  is  growing  more 
attractive  to  managers  of  foreign  com- 
panies. 

Merchants  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
a sufficient  amount  of  A1  insurance,  nat- 
urally will  be  glad  to  note  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  sources  available  for  re- 
liable protection. 

It  is  not  this  important  point  alone, 
however,  to  which  we  desire  to  drew  at- 
tention. Under  normal  conditions  mer- 
chants in  inventorying,  or  in  appraising, 
their  property  values  have  to  deal  with  de- 
preciation; in  fact,  every  fire  insurance 
policy  contains  a vital  clause  referring 
thereto.  For  some  years,  however,  as  our 
readers  well  know,  appreciation — that  is, 
increase  in  costs — rather  than  depreciation, 
has  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

What  some  of  our  readers,  however,  do 
not  so  well  know — or,  at  least,  may  not 
bear  in  mind — is  this:  that  a merchant 
has  the  right  to  claim  from  his  fire  in- 
surance companies,  in  case  of  loss,  the 
value  of  the  destroyed  or  damaged  goods 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  In 
other  words,  if  his  insurance  is  ample,  the 
companies — everything  else  being  in  order 
— must  restore  that  value  to  him,  even 
though  it  be  far  more  than  the  amount 
which  represents  the  cost  of  the  goods. 


If  the  merchant  scrutinizes  his  fire  in- 
surance policies,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
put  his  finger  on  a clause  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  insured  “to  the  extent  of  the 

actual  cash  value  of  the 

property  at  the  time  of  loss  or  damage, 
but  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  it 
would  cost  to  repair  or  replace  the  same 
with  material  of  like  kind  and  quality 
within  a reasonable  time  after  such  loss 
or  damage,  ” 

No  fire  insurance  company,  however, 
will  knowingly  pay  a policy-holder  more 
than  the  face  amount  of  its  policy  contract. 
Hence,  the  merchant  who  desires  to  be 
amply  protected — that  is,  to  have  his  in- 
surance cover  not  merely  the  original 
value  of  the  property  but  also  the  “appi  e- 
ciation” — must  take  out  and  maintain 
ample  insurance  accordingly. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  in  many 
business  fire  insurance  policy  contracts 
there  is  a co-insurance  clause.  One  such 
clause — a New  York  form — reads  about 
as  follows: 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  a 
greater  proportion  of  any  loss  or  damage 
to  the  property  described  herein  than  the 
sum  hereby  insured  bears  to  80  per  cen- 
tum (80%)  of  the  actual  cash  value  of 
said  property  at  the  time  such  loss  shall 
happen  

If  the  insurance  in  this  policy  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  items,  these  clauses  shall 
apply  to  each  item  separately. 

This  clause,  as  our  readers  can  see,  is 
so  worded,  in  advance,  as  to  plainly  refer 
not  to  the  value  of  the  property  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued 
but  to  the  property’s  value  as  it  will  exist 
when  it  is  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  other  words,  the  merchant  who  wants 
to  feel  that  he  is  at  all  times  amply  pro- 
tected has  not  done  all  that  he  ought  to 
have  done  if  he  has  merely  taken  out  a 
certain  amount  of  insurance.  It  is  his 
duty  to  watch  his  property’s  value — and 
watch  his  insurance  thereon — and  see  to 
it  that  the  amount  of  the  insurance  re- 
mains ample  in  every  way.  And  this,  of 
course,  means  taking  duly  into  considera- 
tion any  rises  in  value  that  take  place 
during  the  term  of  insurance. 


Depreciation  and  decreases  in  amount  of 
stock,  etc.,  always  remain  a factor.  But, 
as  suggested  above,  at  the  present  time  it 
is  appreciation  and  not  depreciation  which 
is  the  “order  of  the  day.’’  Merchants,  there- 
fore, who  desire  to  be  on  the  safe  side — 
and  to  do  their  duty  to  others  concerned — - 
will  give  to  this  problem  the  attention 
which  it  so  obviously  demands. 


Cost  Computation 


Special  correspondence  from  Kansas 
presented  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Annalist 
includes  a number  of  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods- — or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, the  lack  of  method — on  the  part 
of  farmers,  through  which,  in  computing 
their  costs  of  production,  they  omit  about 
half  the  items  which  go  to  make  up  such 
costs. 

The  approach  of  the  year’s  close  makes 
this  statement  of  particular  interest  to 
many  retailers  as  well  as  to  farmers. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


GET  FULL  BENEFIT 

By  passing  around  each  copy  for  which 
the  concern  subscribes  among  those  de- 
partment heads  who  are  not  individual 
subscribers  the  Economist  will  be  made 
to  do  its  work  efficiently. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  important 
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r Numerous  merchants  suspect  that  their 
system  of  cost  computation  could  readily 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  fac- 
tors and  the  elimination  of  others.  Espe- 
cially likely  is  this  to  be  the  case  when 
the  store  is  of  such  a size  as  to  permit 
the  owner  (or  owners)  to  keep  tabs  on 
pretty  nearly  everything  that  is  going  on 
' within  its  walls.  For  in  such  cases  the 
records  of  expenditures  will  be  meagre. 

This  situation  has  its  dangers.  Red- 
tape  ought  always  to  be  avoided.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  merchant,  whatever  the 
size  of  his  store,  ought  to  have  at  his  dis- 
posal at  any  time  due  amount  of  informa- 
tion as  to  his  cost  of  doing  business.  For 
without  such  data  how  can  he  determine 
with  any  degree  of  promptness  and  accu- 
racy whether  increases  in  outlay,  or  re- 
ductions, are  called  for,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
direction  ? 

Quite  frequently  the  Economist  is 
asked  by  subscribers  to  tell  them  how 
much  their  store  can  afford  to  spend  in 
advertising,  for  example,  or  in  this,  that 
or  the  other  direction.  How  can  such  a 
question  be  intelligently  answered  by  a 
merchant,  or  by  anyone  else,  unless  that 
merchant  has  at  hand,  or  can  obtain  from 
his  records,  the  statistics  that  will  throw 
the  necessary  initial  light  on  the  subject? 
Similarly,  how  can  merchants  compare 
their  figures  with  those  of  other  mer- 
chants, as  a good  many  are  doing  in  these 
days  of  enlightenment,  unless  the  informa- 
tion those  figures  give  is  of  such  a nature 
that  it  enables  the  merchant  who  imparts 
it  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  talking 
about?  Similarly,  if  the  figures  are  not 
accurate  and  capable  of  showing  what 
they  are  intended  or  supposed  to  show,  of 
what  benefit  is  the  interchange  to  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  receive  the  in- 
formation ? 

Every  merchant  ought  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  state  to  those  to  whom  he  desires 
to  disclose  such  information  what  the  im- 
portant elements  of  his  business  expense 
amount  to  and  also  what  proportion,  or 
percentage,  his  expense  bears  to  his  sales. 

In  its  simple  system  of  accounting  for 
small  store  owners  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  advised  that  the  following 
forms  of  expense  be  included  and  sum- 
marized monthly:  salaries  and  wages  of 
buying  and  selling  forces;  management 
and  office  salaries;  advertising;  miscel- 
laneous selling  expense;  miscellaneous  de- 
livery expense;  fire  insurance  and  other 
business  insurance;  taxes;  losses  from 
bad  debts;  rent. 

In  short,  the  retailer,  equally  with  the 
farmer,  ought  to  make  sure  that  his  rec- 
ords and  computations  are  free  from 
omissions.  A merchant  can  be  pro- 
gressive only  if  he  surrounds  himself 
with  the  means  for  keeping  in  proper 
touch  with  the  condition  of  his  affairs, 
and  the  means  must  be  such  as  will  aid, 
and  not  hamper,  his  efforts  to  build  up  a 
business.  They  include,  moreover,  in  ad- 
dition to  proper  records  of  expenses,  right 
methods  of  keeping  track  of  purchases 
and  of  sales. 


“Horrible  Examples” 

Merchant  department  heads  as  well  as 
educational  directors  can  frequently  in 
their  talks  with  salespeople  and  other 
employees  make  good  use  of  incidents 
which  have  actually  taken  place  in  some 
other  store.  Where  a monthly  paper  or 
magazine  is  published  for  the  edification 
of  the  co-workers  the  editor  of  such  a 


Fashions 

For  Coming  Spring 

Will  be  depicted  and  described 
in  the  Economist  of  next 
Saturday,  December  20th. 

This  World-Wide  Spring  Fashion 
Number  will  hold  special  interest 
for  the  trade  everywhere,  giving 
as  it  will  authoritative  advance  in- 
formation on  the  tendencies  that 
will  make  many  articles  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  coming  season 
either  sellers  or  stickers,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  goods  in 
question  are  aligned  or  at  variance 
with  the  fashion  movement. 

An  Economist  staff-member  has 
just  arrived  from  the  world’s  fash- 
ion centre,  where  in  association  with 
members  of  our  Paris  personnel  he 
purchased  numerous  spring  models 
of  garments  and  accessories  from 
the  most  world-renowned  fashion 
creators.  These  will  be  photo- 
graphed and  displayed  in  our  usual 
effective  and  artistic  manner,  and 
the  illustrations  thus  presented  will 
be  supplemented  by  many  sketches 
and  complete  but  concise  reviews 
of  the  tendencies  in  the  various 
lines  of  style  merchandise. 

The  use  our  subscribers  make  of 
this  Spring  Fashion  Number  will 
have  a lot  to  do  with  the  profits 
they  will  make  on  their  spring 
merchandise. 

The  number  will  also  include  our 
regular  monthly  Store  Service  and 
Equipment  Section. 


publication  also  welcomes  facts  which  he 
can  use  to  “point  a moral.”  Hence,  we 
have  no  hesitation  at  times  in  presenting 
in  our  columns  what  may  be  described  as 
“horrible  examples”  — although  it  is 
Economist  policy  to  describe  how  to  do 
it  rather  than  how  not  to  do  it. 

Here  are  some  such  incidents  of  recent 
occurrence  which  have  just  been  reported 
to  us  by  an  Economist  reader  who  was 
moved  to  do  so  by  the  editorial  in  our 
issue  of  Nov.  1 entitled  “Caution  Em- 
ployees as  to  Making  Promises.” 

In  a store  in  one  of  the  country’s  high- 
class  shopping  centres  a man  purchased, 
as  a surprise  to  his  wife,  a sweater  at 
$65.  Uncertain  as  to  the  proper  size, 
color  and  other  details,  he  exacted  a 
promise  that  if  the  garment  did  not  suit 
Friend  Wife  she  could  obtain  not  merely 


an  exchange  but  a refund  of  the  entire 
price  amount. 

Friend  Husband  congratulated  himself 
on  his  foresight,  for  the  sweater  did  not 
make  the  hit  with  his  “better  half”  that 
he  had  expected.  In  fact,  she  took  it 
back. 

She  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for  a 
sweater  that  she  liked  better.  There  was 
nothing  suitable  on  hand,  however.  Con- 
sequently, she  applied  for  the  refund,  as 
had  been  agreed.  To  her  amazement,  she 
was  told — and  not  over-politely — that  the 
best  they  could  do  was  to  give  her  a 
“credit,”  good  for  some  other  merchan- 
dise. That  store  will  have  to  spend  in 
advertising  a sum  many  times  greater 
than  the  amount  involved  in  this  trans- 
action in  order  to  overcome  the  loss  of 
good-will  resulting  from  its  failure  to 
live  up  to  its  promise. 

That  the  management  was  prompt  to 
recognize  that  fact  and  try  to  make  up 
for  the  error  was  proven  by  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  husband  when  he  took 
the  trouble  to  call  for  an  explanation, 
viz.,  that  a bank  check  for  the  sum  in- 
volved had  already  been  drawn  to  his 
wife’s  order. 

The  second  incident  to  which  our  sub- 
scriber called  our  attention  has  to  do 
with  a hesitating  customer  in  one  of  the 
best  clothing  stores  in  the  country.  He 
was  induced  to  purchase  a suit  of  a spe- 
cial pattern.  Needless  to  say,  it  cost 
good  money  in  these  days  of  apparel 
prices.  He  might  not  have  taken  the  suit 
if  the  man  who  waited  on  him  had  not 
guaranteed  him  full  satisfaction,  in  these 
words:  “I  am  a member  of  the  firm,  and 
if  anything  goes  wrong  we  will  make 
good.” 

The  customer’s  apprehensions  were 
realized.  The  suit  failed  to  give  him  sat- 
isfaction. So  he  applied  to  the  store — 
not  to  the  man  who  had  sold  it  to  him 
with  so  clearly  defined  and  emphatic  a 
promise,  for  that  member  of  the  firm  was 
absent — but  to  some  employee. 

The  response  he  got  was:  “Well,  what 
do  you  expect  of  a suit?”  As  a result, 
as  can  readily  be  imagined,  when  some 
time  afterwards  letters  were  sent  to 
former  customers  who  appeared  to  be 
giving  the  concern  the  go-by  the  follow- 
up brought  no  results  in  the  case  of  that 
customer. 

Besides  pointing  a moral  for  the  sales- 
people and  other  employees,  incidents  like 
those  just  related  offer  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  firm  and  management. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  every  member  of 
the  store  family  ought  to  be  cautioned  not 
once  only  but  from  time  to  time  to  make 
only  promises  that  he  or  she  has  reason  to 
know  can  be  fulfilled.  Second,  those  in 
authority  ought  to  be  equally  careful  to 
make  only  promises  that  it  is  reasonably 
safe  to  say  will  be  fulfilled,  since  the  firm 
member  or  member  of  the  management 
making  the  promise  may  happen  not  to 
be  on  hand  or  for  some  other  reason  may 
not  be  in  a position  to  see  that  the  agree- 
ment is  adhered  to. 
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ELIMINATE  COMPARATIVE  PRICES 


Results  of  Three  Years’  Experience — Considerations  Which  Led  One  Successful  Concern  to  Make  the 
Change  in  Policy — Various  Advantages  Obtained— Avoid  Exaggeration  in  Other  Ways 

By  L.  Blumenstock,  Salesmanager,  the  Stix,  Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis 


If  my  previous  articles  on  advertising 
have  resulted  in  a few  merchants  stop- 
ping to  think  and  giving  it  just  a little 
more  consideration,  I shall  feel  that  my 
efforts  have  not  been  in  vain,  because 
the  more  thinking  we  do  upon  any  sub- 
ject the  more  thoroughly  we  will  under- 
stand it. 

It  is  rather  fortunate  for  some  mer- 
chants that  they  can  make  money  notwith- 
standing their  extremely  poor  advertising, 
but  they  must  not  be  deluded  into  the  im- 
pression that  they  can  continue  making 
money  and  continue  methods  that  are  ab- 
solutely wrong.  We  must  learn  to  do 
things  the  right  way  before  the  wrong 
way  proves  more  injurious  than  we  can 
stand. 

Quit  “Slap-dash”  Style! 

The  “slap-dash”  style  of  advertising, 
applied  with  great  force,  filled  with  su- 
perlatives, is  productive  of  results  to  a 
degree,  but  it  has  proved  very  disastrous 
and  harmful  to  the  reputation  of  adver- 
tising, and  it  must  be  changed  if  adver- 
tising is  to  bring  greater  results. 

When  we  consider  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  expense  of  an  establish- 
ment is  charged  to  advertising  we  will 
realize  the  necessity  for  increasing  its 
efficiency. 

Results  Are  Inadequate 

I have  said  frequently  in  my  previous 
articles  that  it  is  inefficient  because  it 
lacks  truth,  and  I have  pointed  out  the 
causes  that  contribute  to  the  untruth  in 
advertising.  I have  advocated  changes 
in  methods,  and  in  this  article  I prom- 
ised to  deal  with  comparative  prices  and 
to  prove  that  they  are  harmful  and  can- 
not be  indulged  in  if  absolute  truth  is  to 
prevail. 

But  before  I take  up  this  subject  I want 
to  caution  the  merchants  that  white 
space  is  going  to  cost  a great  deal  more 
money  in  the  future,  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  conserve  white  paper.  There  is 
altogether  too  much  advertising  being 
done  for  the  results  obtained.  If  all  of 
it  was  accepted  as  truth,  a great  deal  less 
than  we  are  using  would  be  required. 

Publisher  Should  Censor  Ads 

This  extravagant  use  of  advertising 
space  which  is  non-productive  is  a burden 
to  the  consumer,  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  others,  there  will  be  demands  for 
a revision  of  our  advertising  methods. 

I hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  pub- 
lisher of  advertising  will  have  an  adver- 
tising censor,  who  will  not  permit  his 
paper  to  accept  any  advertising  that  is 
untruthful.  And  the  paper  will  go  farther 


and  guai’antee  to  its  readers  that  state- 
ments made  in  its  advertising  columns, 
as  well  as  its  news  columns,  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  facts;  and  it  will  encourage 
complaints  from  its  readers.  In  cases 
where  they  find  that  the  performances 
of  the  merchant  do  not  measure  up  to 
their  promises  the  advertising  will  be 
rejected.  Perhaps  that  time  is  not  here, 
but  we  are  coming  to  it.  We  might  as 
well  see  it  now. 

From  the  Profit  Standpoint 

Coming  to  the  policy  of  eliminating 
comparative  prices  in  advertising,  I can 
see  the  difficulties  in  convincing  mer- 
chants that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
All  of  their  years  have  been  spent  in 


In  this  third  and  final  article  in  the 
series  he  has  written  for  the  benefit 
of  Economist  readers  Mr.  Blumen- 
stock strongly  advocates  the  elimi- 
nation of  comparative  prices  in  ad- 
vertising. He  analyses  the  causes  for 
the  prevalence  of  their  use  in  depart- 
ment store  advertising  and  outlines 
the  advantages  derived  from  discon- 
tinuance of  this  kind  of  appeal.  He 
also  points  to  the  adverse  impres- 
sions created  by  bargain  advertis- 
ing, and  dwells  on  the  importance 
of  publishing  such  store  news  as  is 
of  interest  to  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  the  concern’s  clientele. 


announcing  to  the  public  $2  goods  for  $1 
or  $1.50,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they 
have  profited;  so  it  is  a rather  difficult 
thing  to  ask  a merchant  to  depart  from 
a policy  that  has  brought  him,  as  he  im- 
agines, prosperity. 

With  this  problem  before  me  I shall 
make  an  effort,  however,  to  point  out  to 
these  merchants  the  advisability  of  the 
change,  and  how  much  it  would  benefit 
their  business. 

Potent  Cause  of  Untruth 

It  must  be  remembered  that  whoever 
responds  to  an  advertisement  and  is  dis- 
appointed loses  a degree  of  confidence  in 
advertising,  and  without  confidence  there 
can  be  no  good  results.  For  many  years 
I had  made  an  effort  to  adhere  to  truth 
in  advertising,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  care  taken,  I discovered  that  un- 
truths crept  in  day  after  day,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  the  untruth  could 
be  attributed  to  the  policy  of  quoting  what 
goods  are  “worth”  and  mentioning  the 
sale  price. 

It  was  the  one  sore  spot,  the  thing  that 


caused  endless  debate  and  heated  argu- 
ments with  the  department  heads.  I con- 
cluded that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the 
truth  in  advertising  and  use  comparative 
prices;  and  for  one  year  I brought  inci- 
dent after  incident  to  the  attention  of  the 
firm,  proving  to  them  the  evils  of  com- 
parative prices;  and  still  there  was  a hesi- 
tancy about  changing  a policy  that  had 
been  in  force  for  twenty-four  years  and 
under  which  we  had  made  such  splendid 
progress. 

Doubted  New  Policy’s  Merits 

When  the  question  was  put  to  me  di- 
rectly as  to  why  I advocated  the  change 
my  answer  was,  that  we  had  outgrown 
the  old  policy,  that  it  was  obsolete,  and 
that  the  wise  thing  was  to  change.  It 
was  my  impression  that  advertising  was 
advancing  and  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
take  a forward  step. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  end  of  an- 
tagonism on  the  part  of  several  buyers, 
who  gave  the  new  policy  three  months’ 
time,  after  which,  they  felt,  it  would  have 
to  be  changed  back  to  the  old  method — 
because  they  could  see  no  possibility  of 
procuring  results. 

After  Three  Years’  Trial 

It  has  been  three  years  since  my  firm 
inaugurated  the  non-comparative  price 
policy,  and  during  that  time  we  have 
made  our  greatest  progress  and  have  se- 
cured the  most  satisfactory  results  from 
our  advertising. 

Our  advertisements  are  believed  more 
by  the  community  than  they  have  ever 
before  been  believed.  Our  “special  sell- 
ing events”  when  they  are  announced 
bring  the  greatest  measure  of  response. 
That  fact  has  been  evident  to  us  time 
and  time  again.  With  the  papers  filled 
with  extravagant  claims  of  values  to 
$75  for  $33  we  can  announce  something 
“Special  at  $35”  of  the  same  character 
and  secure  a greater  response. 

The  Public  Always  Know 

What  does  it  prove?  Merely  this,  that 
the  public  are  not  interested  in  what  you 
claim;  they  are  interested  only  in  what 
you  give.  It  isn’t  advertising  promises 
they  want,  it  is  performance  in  the  store 
that  interests  them  and  makes  your  ad- 
vertising productive,  or  non-productive,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

And  so  I say  to  the  buyer:  “I  don’t 

give  a continental  what  you  claim  to  give; 
I am  interested  in  knowing  what  you  do 
give.”  “But  how  will  the  public  know?” 
is  the  question  I hear.  My  answer  is: 
“The  public  always  know.” 
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The  buyer’s  report  of  the  value  of  his 
merchandise  is  not  conservative.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  over-enthusiastic  and  that 
means  exaggeration.  The  value  of  an 
article  is  always  debatable.  A $25  gar- 
ment in  September  is  not  worth  that  much 
in  November,  when  the  same  style  comes 
in  later  in  the  season  at  a lower  price. 
If  there  happens  to  be  some  of  the  same 
merchandise  in  stock  bearing  the  old  price 
tickets,  the  buyer,  as  a rule,  feels  justi- 
fied in  attaching  to  the  new  garment  the 
September  value.  This  is  absolutely 
wrong. 

The  new  goods  are  not  worth  more  than 
they  cost;  the  old  goods  are  worth  less; 
their  value  has  depreciated,  because  the 
price  was  lowered  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced season. 

The  original  price  of  an  article  always 
remains  the  “value”  in  the  minds  of  most 
shopkeepers.  To  them  it  is  an  advertis- 
ing argument  that  is  not  to  be  neglected, 
and  is  used,  or  rather  misused,  accord- 
ingly. 

A Definition  of  Value 

And  let  me  ask  what  is  the  value  of  an 
article?  I would  say:  “The  price  at 

which  you  are  selling  it.”  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  goods  are  worth 
what  they  will  bring.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  sale  price  placed  on  goods  is 
all  they  are  expected  to  bring.  Then  why 
not  let  the  sale  price  speak  for  itself? 
Why  create  a suspicion  by  saying  a “50- 
cent  article  for  29  cents”? 

When  one  sees  such  a ticket  on  mer- 
chandise the  invariable  question  is,  “Why 
is  it  reduced?”  If  there  are  a dozen  ta- 
bles with  reduced  goods  and  the  regular 
stock  is  hidden  on  the  shelves  to  those 
who  walk  through  the  department,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  offering  the  entire 
stock  at  reduced  prices,  and  the  advertis- 
ing of  the  house  helps  to  foster  that  im- 
pression. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  advertisement 
“Seconds  of  $1  quality  for  69  cents”?  I 
have  the  greatest  contempt  for  a house 
that  has  the  effrontery  to  make  such  an 
offering.  If  it  is  a $1  article  and  is 
imperfect,  it  is  not  worth  a penny  more 
than  69  cents — if  as  much.  But  the  ad- 
vertisement creates  the  impression  that 
the  customer  is  saving  31  cents.  The 
fact  is,  the  customer  is  not  saving  a 
penny,  but  is  accepting  an  inferior  article, 
which,  for  that  reason,  has  been  reduced. 

The  advertising  managers  of  establish- 
ments that  use  comparative  prices  have 
my  deepest  sympathy.  I know  what  they 
are  up  against.  If  they  have  a conscience 
and  are  fighters  and  realize  the  value  of 
the  firm’s  printed  word,  I know  just  what 
is  going  on  inside  of  them.  They  are  ab- 
solutely helpless,  and  they  are  victims  of 
a policy  that  is  injuring  advertising  and 
business. 

I can  almost  hear  those  men  arguing 
with  the  buyers  who  tell  them  to  adver- 
tise the  gor>ds  as  $4  values  for  $2.25,  and 
to  support  their  claims  the  buyers  will 
show  an  article  which  a competitor  adver- 
tises as  a $4  value  and  will  demonstrate 


that  his  goods  are  really  better  than 
those  of  the  competitor,  and  then,  as  a 
clincher  to  his  argument,  the  buyer  asks: 
“How  do  you  expect  me  to  get  any  busi- 
ness when  I am  claiming  to  give  a $3 
article  for  $2.25,  while  the  other  fellow 
offers  a $4  article  for  $2?” 

Exaggeration  breeds  contempt  for 
truth.  The  greatest  comparative  price  evil 
is  the  advertising  statement  “Worth  up 
to.”  It  is  absolutely  misleading.  You  see 
the  phrase,  “Values  up  to  $10  for  $5.” 
Now,  just  what  does  that  convey  to  the 
public  mind?  Is  it  fair  not  to  state  how 
low  the  values  drop  ? It  is  human  nature 
to  want  the  most  one  can  get  and  the 
majority  who  respond  expect  $10  values. 

An  advertisement  of  this  character  cre- 
ates the  wrong  impression;  it  raises  ex- 
pectations to  the  point  where  they  will 
not  be  realized.  The  facts,  if  they  were 
advertised,  would  perhaps  be  of  interest. 
At  $5  the  goods  would  be  values  worthy 
of  bringing  to  the  public’s  attention,  but 
the  comparative  price  injects  the  element 
of  discontent,  causes  disappointment  and 
disbelief  in  advertising.  Without  a com- 
parative price  every  feature  of  the  trans- 
action would  be  perfect,  the  understand- 
ing clear,  the  promise  fair  and  the 
performance  equal  to  it. 

Visualize  the  Public’s  Conception 

Satisfying  the  customer  is  a vital  factor 
in  advertising.  We  must  visualize  as 
much  as  possible  the  public’s  conception 
of  the  merchandise  advertised.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  talk  about  the  good  points 
and  forget  the  facts  that  are  apt  to  be 
drawbacks  to  a sale.  The  better  policy 
is  to  tell  facts  plainly.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  raise  false  expectations.  It  may 
draw  a crowd  at  some  time  or  other,  but 
it  will  not  bring  business. 

The  regrettable  thing  about  advertis- 
ing is  that  it  is  so  forceful  that  the  cir- 
cus stuff  continues  to  draw  crowds,  the 
same  as  the  antiquated  jokes  continue  to 
get  the  laughs. 

Ads  That  Disappoint 

You  have  seen  immense  throngs  drawn 
by  advertisements  that  are  sure  to  dis- 
appoint 90  per  cent  of  those  who  attend. 
It  is  the  element  of  lottery  that  makes 
the  strong  appeal.  But  should  merchants 
indulge  in  lotteries?  Is  it  quite  fair  to 
draw  ten  thousand  people  to  your  store 
for  the  sake  of  seiwing  a thousand? 

Most  merchants  might  consider  that  a 
very  good  ad.  I am  not  of  that  opinion. 
You  might  have  a sale  of  a thousand 
blouses  at  $5  instead  of  $4;  all  numbered 
and  one  number  to  draw  a thousand  dollar 
bill  as  a prize.  If  this  were  permitted 
by  law,  imagine  what  a crowd  that  would 
bring!  The  merchants  could  easily  afford 
to  do  this,  as  the  public  would  be  paying 
$1,000;  but  what  would  be  the  result? 
One  woman  would  get  the  $1,000  bill,  and 
the  remainder  would  be  disappointed  and 
suspicious. 

Every  day  we  see  sales  conducted  by  va- 
rious establishments  of  merchandise  “at 


$20  values  up  to  $75.”  The  ads  plainly 
state  that  perhaps  one  article  in  the  en- 
tire lot  was  worth  that  price,  the  balance 
grading  down  much  lower.  The  one  arti- 
cle represents  the  capital  prize  and  every 
woman  who  attends  the  sale  has  the  ex- 
pectation of  securing  that  prize. 

It  Pays  to  Be  Fair  to  All 

Isn’t  it  very  much  better  to  have  uni- 
form merchandise  values  to  give  to  all 
who  buy  a value  worthy  of  their  attend- 
ance? Isn’t  it  serving  all  more  fairly  to 
do  business  in  just  that  way?  Offering 
a prize  just  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
a crowd  and  make  them  lose  their  mental 
balance  and  buy,  in  their  excitement,  is 
merely  taking  advantage  of  a condition 
that  does  not  appeal  to  reason.  But  this 
merchandising  policy  is  in  effect  in  any 
number  of  so-called  reputable  establish- 
ments, and  is  continued  with  apparent 
success. 

What  do  you  suppose  is  the  public’s 
impression  of  advertising  of  that  sort  ? 
They  will  say  that  “once  in  a while  you 
can  get  a bargain,”  and,  as  “hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast,”  so  will  there 
always  be  a smattering  of  attendance  to 
flamboyant  advertising.  But  let  me  ask 
you:  Is  it  constructive?  Does  it  build 

along  the  right  lines  ? If  methods  like 
that  are  necessary  to  keep  a business  go- 
ing, it  is  a sure  indication  that  the  busi- 
ness has  not  been  built  on  a substantial 
foundation;  and  when  a change  is  insisted 
upon  by  any  laws  that  may  be  enacted 
business  of  that  kind  is  going  to  suffer 
materially. 

Some  years  ago  I had  an  experience 
with  a department  head  who  sold  a line 
of  merchandise  with  no  established  value. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  offenders 
of  the  use  of  comparative  prices.  Every- 
thing he  had  to  offer  was  worth  a great 
deal  more  than  the  prices  asked. 

One  day  I went  to  his  department  and 
asked  him  whether  there  was  anything  in 
his  entire  stock  which  he  was  selling  at 
the  regular  price,  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  which  was  not  worth  any 
more. 

His  answer  was,  “Yes,  plenty  of  things.” 
I asked  him  to  show  me  something,  and 
he  led  me  to  an  article  that  was  priced 
$35. 

I made  sure  that  the  article  was  not 
worth  any  more  and  then  called  his  as- 
sistant and  asked  him  what  the  correct 
value  of  this  article  was.  He  looked  at 
it  a while  and  answered  “$60”.  I thanked 
him  and  excused  him. 

The  assistant  was  not  to  blame.  He 
had  gotten  the  habit.  He  thought  he  had 
to  support  the  statement  that  had  been 
made  by  the  buyer  and  that  I was  trying 
to  catch  him  on  a claim  of  value  and  was 
getting  his  estimate.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
buyer,  and  tried  to  give  an  answer  for  the 
occasion.  In  many  instances  salesper- 
sons throughout  the  store  are  compelled 
to  make  misstatements  to  customers  for 
occasions  when  comparative  prices  are 
quoted. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PURE  FABRIC  LAW 


Barkley  Bill  Makes  It  Unlawful  for  Any  Person  to  Manufacture  Any  Article  of  Commerce  or  Trade 

or  Other  Commodity  Which  Is  Misbranded 


Economist  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3,  1919 — Un- 
less all  signs  fail  an  urgent  demand  is  to 
be  made  upon  Congress  at  the  session 
which  began  Monday  for  the  enactment 
of  a pure  fabric  law.  A foundation  for 
such  legislation  has  been  laid  through  the 
introduction  of  various  measures  having 
this  object  in  view.  Members  of  both 
houses  during  the  last  fortnight  have  re- 
ceived large  numbers  of  letters  and  peti- 
tions from  constituents  who  comprise  the 
consuming  class  for  this  legislation  and 
the  indications  all  point  to  an  organized 
movement  to  press  this  matter  upon  Con- 
gress. Whether  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers have  gotten  behind  the  movement  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed  but  legislators  now 
in  Washington  who  have  discussed  the 
subject  express  the  opinion  that  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  ought  to  be  as  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  matter  as  the  con- 
sumer. 

Purchaser  Entitled  to  Know 

The  proposed  legislation  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  the  American  citizen  is 
entitled  to  exactly  what  he  believes  he  is 
buying.  The  price  of  the  article  does  not 
enter  into  the  situation.  If  he  wants  a 
garment  made  of  shoddy  or  reworked 
wool,  that  is  an  exercise  of  the  individual 
preference.  What  the  advocates  of  this 
law  insist  upon  is  that  shoddy  or  other 
substitutes  shall  not  be  palmed  otF  upon 
the  public  as  all  wool  merchandise;  that 
mercerized  stuffs  shall  not  be  sold  and 
paid  for  as  pure  silks;  that  a mixture  of 
cotton  and  other  fibres  shall  not  be  sold 
as  linen. 

Should  Want  Legislation 

It  would  seem  that  the  manufacturer 
of  high  grade  goods,  back  of  which  is  a 
reputation  for  honesty  in  manufacture 
and  fair  treatment  of  the  public  covering 
long  years  of  business  experience,  would 
be  quite  as  enthusiastic  for  legislation  of 
this  character  to  protect  his  product 
against  the  cheap  competition  of  imita- 
tions and  substitutes,  as  the  consumer, 
and  that  the  merchant  would  be  thor- 
oughly satisfied  to  be  protected  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  and  be  put  in  a position 
where  he  personally  could  guarantee  his 
merchandise  to  his  customer. 

It  developed  this  week  that  the  demand 
for  copies  of  bills  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  large.  The  measure  in- 
quired about  most  is  that  introduced  by 
Representative  Barkley,  of  Kentucky,  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  has  legislation  of  this  sort 
in  charge.  Every  copy  of  this  bill  in  the 
document  rooms  of  the  Senate  and  House 


has  been  sent  out  to  inquirers,  thereby 
evidencing  an  interest  that  strongly  sug- 
gests a public  sentiment  getting  behind 
this  legislation. 

Will  Press  Barkley  Bill 

The  Barkley  bill  was  introduced  last 
May.  At  the  time  this  correspondence 
discussed  it.  The  author  of  the  bill  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  pressing  it  upon 
the  committee  as  soon  as  the  railroad  re- 
organization bill  was  disposed  of  and  he 
said  there  was  an  unmistakable  sentiment 
in  the  committee  for  it.  The  railroad  bill 
passed  the  House  late  in  the  recent  ses- 
sion. The  committee  is  now  prepared  to 
take  up  the  various  measures  relating  to 
our  domestic  commerce  and  this,  Mr. 
Barkley  says,  will  be  one  among  those  to 
be  considered  early. 

Unlawful  to  Misbrand 

The  Barkley  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture  any  article  of 
commerce  or  trade  or  other  commodity 
which  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  and  provides  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  violation  of  the 
law.  Similar  penalties  are  provided  for 
the  transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce;  attempts  to  ship  misbranded 
articles  or  deliver  for  shipment,  or  to  re- 
ceive the  same;  or  having  so  received 
shall  deliver  in  original  unbroken  pack- 
ages or  offer  to  deliver  any  such  mis- 
branded merchandise;  and  also  to  the  sale 
or  offer  for  sale  in  any  of  the  states  or 
territories,  or  export  or  offer  for  export 
such  merchandise  to  any  foreign  country. 

Articles  intended  for  export  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded  when  prepared, 
marked,  or  packed  according  to  the  speci- 
fications or  directions  of  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser, and  when  no  device,  substance, 
material,  or  label  is  used  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  shipped. 

What  Constitutes  Misbranding 

Under  the  terms  of  this  most  compre- 
hensive measure  an  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded,  First,  if  it  be  an 
imitation  of,  and  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  article.  Second,  if  the 
contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put 
up,  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or 
in  part  and  other  contents  placed  there- 
in. Third,  if  in  package  form,  and  the 
contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure,  numerical  count,  or  quality,  they 
are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the 
outside  of  the  package.  Fourth,  if  there 
is  stamped,  stenciled,  branded,  engraved, 
printed,  etc.,  or  otherwise  marked  upon 
such  article  or  upon  any  label,  tag,  etc., 
or  upon  any  box  or  other  form  of  contain- 


er, any  word,  statement,  symbol,  design, 
device,  or  indication  which  is  false,  fraud- 
ulent, deceptive,  or  misleading  as  to 
weight,  measure,  numerical  count,  or  as  to 
the  state,  district,  territory,  possession,  or 
country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or 
produced,  as  to  the  materials  or  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed,  as  to  the 
mode  of  manufacture  or  production,  as  to 
its  being  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent 
or  copyright,  as  to  its  being  the  manufac- 
ture, product,  or  merchandise  of  any  per- 
son other  than  the  person  whose  manu- 
facture, etc.,  it  is  in  fact,  or  which  indi- 
cates or  is  designed,  intended,  or  calcu- 
lated to  indicate  that  the  article  is  of  a 
character  or  quality  superior  to,  or  oth- 
erwise different  from  its  real  character  or 
quality,  or  if  there  is  applied  the  name  or 
initials  of  any  person  in  any  false,  inac- 
curate or  deceptive  manner,  or  which  is 
false,  misleading,  etc.,  in  any  other  partic- 
ular. Fifth,  if  there  is  published,  printed 
or  uttered  in  any  form  whatever,  any  mis- 
leading or  deceptive  statements,  symbols, 
etc.,  as  to  any  of  the  matters  or  things 
stipulated  in  the  descriptions  just  given. 

No  dealer  would  be  prosecuted  when  he 
can  establish  a guaranty,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  signed  by  the  whole- 
saler, jobber,  manufacturer  or  other  party 
from  whom  he  purchased  the  goods.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  all  goods  proved  to  be  mis- 
branded. 

Clothing  Industry  Investigated 

Agents  of  the  department  of  justice 
have  begun  an  investigation  of  the  cloth- 
ing industry  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  dis- 
trict. Edward  N.  Mills,  assistant  district 
attorney  at  Buffalo,  is  now  digging  into 
the  books  and  records  of  the  clothing 
manufacturers  of  that  city,  although  offi- 
cials of  the  department  of  justice  will  not 
discuss  the  subject  beyond  the  mere  ad- 
mission that  an  inquiry  is  under  way 
there. 

What  is  being  done  in  the  Rochester 
district  is  to  be  undertaken  in  other  cen- 
ters where  men’s  clothing  is  made  in  large 
quantities,  in  the  efforts  of  the  department 
to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
production  and  deduct  therefrom  the  cost 
to  merchants  and  what  is  a fair  profit 
with  a resultant  fair  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 


In  a crowed  establishment  serious 
trouble  may  follow  a slight  mishap  to  a 
customer  or  to  an  employee;  hence,  those 
holding  positions  of  authority  in  the  store 
should  attend  to  even  slight  defects  in  its-- 
equipment — the  moment  they  are  discov- 
ered by  or  reported  to  them. 
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TOM  dlmtlOSt 


imdreds  of  yards  a' w@m 


WHETHER  store  owner  or  linoleum  depart- 
ment manager,  your  day-in-and-day-out 
problem,  in  a nutshell,  is  how  to  sell  more 
goods  and  make  more  money. 

There  are  two  ways  to  do  this:  First,  carry  lino- 
leum patterns  that  will  appeal  to  your  trade;  second, 
get  people  into  your  linoleum  department  through 
consistent  advertising  and  the  frequent  use  of  lino- 
leum displays.  Your  sales-people  will  do  the  rest. 

Morgan  & Sons,  Inc.,  of  Spingfield,  Illinois,  in 
the  last  few  years  have  built  up  a substantial  bus- 
iness in  Armstrong’s  Linoleum.  Their  letter  tells 
how  they  did  it: 

“ We  are  confident  that  the  window 
trim  we  made  with  the  four  cut-out 
displays  and  the  paper  window  dis- 
play, No.  30,  you  sent  us  together  with 
the  advertising  we  did,  increased  our 
sales  materially. 


rlorsfdti  &Sons 

Jprwgfwld,  III. 


“ In  fact,  since  we  have  been  boost- 
ing our  linoleum  department,  our 
sales  have  steadily  climbed  from  al- 
most nothing  to  where  we  now  sell 
hundreds  of  yards  of  linoleum  a week. 

“We  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
your  co-operation.” 


It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  now  to  plan  for  1920 
linoleum  business.  Your  jobber  will  gladly  help  you 
make  up  a selection  of  Armstrong  patterns  for  early 
delivery.  At  the  same  time  you  place  your  order  for 
goods,  make  out  your  requisition  for  an  Armstrong 
window  trim  to  fit  your  store  windows,  also  for 
newspaper  electros,  lantern  slides,  booklets  for  dis- 
tribution to  your  customers,  etc.,  for  use  in  your 
spring  merchandising  campaign.  Send  us  your 
requisition  now,  and  you  will  have  these  materials 
on  hand  in  ample  time  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
selling  season. 

Have  you  a copy  of  the  1920  Pocket  She  Pattern 
Book  ? It  contains  color  plates  of  all  the  289  Armstrong 
designs  and  colorings.  As  many  copies  as  you  desire 
will  be  sent  you  promptly  on  request. 


Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Linoleum  Dept.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

George  B.  Swayne,  Selling'Agent 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago 


For  Eveiy  Room  (U  in  the  House 
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MAKES  ATTRACTIVE  RUG  SHOWING 


Entire  Department  Filled  With  Displays  Made  on  Foundation  of  Old  Cases — With  Frequent  Changes 

Extent  of  Line  Is  Emphasized 


A very  pleasing  display  of  rag  rugs 
used  in  the  Carpet  Department  of  the 
Hunter-Tuppen  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was 
recently  noticed  by  an  Economist  staff- 
member.  This  display  consisted  of  a cabin 
about  12x14  ft.  with  9-ft.  ceiling,  the  cabin 
being  built  up  of  rag  rugs  in  such  a way 
that  the  strips  of  color  in  the  rugs  ran 
longitudinally.  The  rugs  were  hung  so 
that  these  strips  matched,  forming  lines 
that  produced  the  effect  of  a cabin  built 
of  logs.  The  interior  of  the  cabin  was 
fitted  up  with  benches  and  counters  and 
was  used  as  a salesroom  for  rag  rugs. 
An  electric  globe  was  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  cabin  so  that  there  was  plenty 
of  light  at  all  times.  Additional  stock 
was  stacked  at  the  side  of  the  entrance. 

A picture  of  this  improving  salesroom 
is  reproduced  on  this  page.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  log  effect  is  brought  out 
particularly  well  on  the  chimney. 

How  Displays  Help  Sales 

W.  Richard  Mooney,  head  of  the  carpet 
and  rug  department  of  the  Hunter-Tuppen 
store,  in  talking  with  the  Economist’s 
man,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  pleasing 
and  novel  displays  in  the  carpet  depart- 
ment, saying: 

“I  make  a great  effort  to  have  the  space 


directly  in  front  of  the  elevators  pleas- 
ingly decorated,  my  idea  being  that  that 
space  is  second  only  to  window  display 
in  value,  as  all  people  using  the  elevators 
to  floors  above  this  one  get  a fleeting 
glimpse  of  this  display  as  they  pass  and 
an  attractive  display  directly  in  front  of 
the  elevator  may  bring  people  into  the 
department,  who  had  no  intention  of  pay- 
ing us  a visit. 

Cost  Was  Negligible 

“I  built  the  log  cabin  some  months  ago, 
making  the  framework  entirely  of  old 
linoleum  crates  so  that  there  was  no  cost 
except  my  own  labor  in  the  construction 
of  this  display.  This  display  was  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  elevators  for  quite 
a while  and  created  considerable  comment 
from  customers  of  the  store.  Later  it 
was  moved  to  one  side  and  I have  found 
it  not  only  a very  attractive  display,  but 
by  hanging  the  rugs  on  the  framework 
as  you  see  them  the  prospective  customer 
is  given  a chance  to  see  more  of  the  pat- 
tern than  she  could  see  otherwise.  This 
first  creates  an  interest  in  rag  rugs  and 
then,  by  showing  how  well  these  rugs  will 
blend  and  how  they  can  be  made  up,  it 
centers  the  interest  in  the  particular  rugs 
on  hand  and  often  results  in  a sale.” 


The  day  the  Economist  man  visited  the 
department  Mr.  Mooney  had  placed  in 
front  of  the  elevator  a very  attractive 
display  built  up  on  one  of  the  display 
platforms.  For  this  display  a fine  grade 
of  Wilton  rugs  was  used,  the  rugs  being 
hung  to  frames  built  up  on  three  sides 
of  the  platform,  the  fourth  side  opening 
directly  in  front  of  the  elevators.  This 
created  the  appearance  of  a room  with 
one  side  taken  away. 

The  top  of  the  platform  was  then  cov- 
ered with  other  Wilton  rugs  and  small 
rugs  were  draped  over  small  display  racks 
at  the  back.  Anyone  passing  up  or  down 
cn  the  elevator  would  be  immediately  at- 
tracted by  the  novelty  of  this  display. 

Throughout  the  rug  department  similar 
displays  had  been  erected  and,  wherever 
possible,  rugs  were  draped  over  display 
racks  of  various  sorts.  It  was  found  that 
besides  the  display  racks  square  frames 
upon  which  rugs  were  attached  were  em- 
ployed. These  were  set  against  the  walls 
in  such  manner  that  the  rugs  reached  to 
the  floor.  All  of  the  frames  used  by  Mr. 
Mooney  were  made  of  discarded  packing 
cases. 

“The  novelty  of  these  displays,”  said 
Mr.  Mooney,  “has  created  considerable  at- 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


'Log  Cabin,"  display  feature  used  in  the  rug  and  carpet  department  of  The  Hunter-Tuppen  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Masland  Process 


Amber  and  Highspire 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Wilton  and  Brussels  effects 
at  Moderate  Prices 


“ There  are  no  regrets 
where  there  is  a Masland” 


C.  H.  Masland  & Sons 

Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  & J.  Sloane 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

577  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Bromley  Manufacturing  Company 

LEHIGH  AVENUE  BELOW  FRONT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

DRAPERY  NETS,  LACE  CURTAINS,  CHENILLES,  ETC. 


iEstabltBlirb  1B45 


SELLING  AGENTS 
J.  J.  FEELEY  & CO. 

141  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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PREPARE  FOR  RISE  IN  LINOLEUMS 


Advance  of  Ten  Per  Cent  Due— Trend  Counsels  Against  Special  Sales  in  This  Line  Unless  There  Are 

Remnants  to  Clear — Sound  Principles  in  Selling 


Preparation  of  the  floorcovering  depart- 
ment head  to  meet  new  conditions  in  the 
linoleum  trade  are  not  only  advisable,  but 
imperative,  at  this  time.  With  a general 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  price  due  before 
the  month  end,  it  behooves  the  retailer  to 
study  his  market  as  well  as  his  costs  and 
lay  plans  accordingly. 

Unless  there  are  remnants  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
few  of  the  so-called  early  spring  or  late 
winter  campaigns  to  retail  linoleums. 
With  the  demand,  at  least  as  sensed  in 
New  York,  consistently  strong,  it  is  in- 
dicated that  discretion  will  counsel  no 
special  selling  events  in  this  line. 

Annual  Sale  Withheld 

An  authority  on  linoleums,  a man  who 
has  conducted  a large  department  for  a 
big  New  York  store  for  more  than  a score 
of  years,  has  decided  to  suspend  for  this 
year  his  previous  policy  of  conducting  a 
sale  early  in  the  new  year. 

“Today,  I received  28  rolls  of  linoleum,” 
this  buyer  told  an  Economist  staff-mem- 
ber. “But  I will  not  offer  the  goods  for 
sale  until  February  at  the  earliest.  Goods 
of  this  class  are  daily  becoming  scarcer 
and  values  are  rising  proportionately.  I 
have  enough  linoleum  on  the  floor  to  carry 


BRITISH  RUGS 


Wider  Representation  for  Prod- 
ucts of  English  Mills 

In  several  of  the  big  stores  of  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  the  offerings 
of  fine  rugs  next  spring  will  include  a 
good  proportion  of  English  products. 

Representatives  of  British  manufactur- 
ers of  rugs  and  of  linoleums  have  been 
unusually  busy  in  this  country  for  some 
time  and,  due  largely  to  the  prices  asked 
for  goods  of  domestic  manufacture,  and 
to  the  unsatisfactory  allotments  made  by 
some  makers,  have  done  a record  business. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  offering  of  these 
representatives  some  New  York  rug  buy- 
ers have  made  the  trip  across  the  big 
pond  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  goods 
not  yet  shown  to  the  American  trade,  and 
are  now  engaged  in  looking  over  the 
sample  lines  at  the  mills. 

Their  attitude  was  aptly  expressed  by 
■one  well-known  buyer  as  follows: 

“These  rug  manufacturers  and  the 
linoleum  men,  too,  will  sell  their  goods 
on  a more  businesslike  basis  when  the 
buyers  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  always  deliver  the 
goods  they  sell  in  the  American  market — 
and  deliver  when  they  say  they  will.” 


me  through  the  next  two  months  and  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  oldest  of  the  stock.” 

Sound  principles  for  the  successful  con- 
duct of  a linoleum  department  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  floorcovering  department,  were 
voiced  by  this  authority  whose  years  of 
practice  of  this  theory  have  proven  its 
merit. 

Squareness  Minimizes  Returns 

“I  never  break  faith  with  a customer  for 
any  reason,”  he  added.  “I  caution  all  my 
salespeople  against  misrepresentation,  with 
the  result  that  our  percentage  of  returns 
is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 per  cent.  When 
I find  that,  in  my  absence,  a customer  has 
been  sold  an  article  which  I am  certain 
she  will  find  fault  with  after  delivery,  I 
immediately  advise  her  by  telephone,  or 
by  letter,  of  my  convictions. 

“Such  an  interest  displayed  delights  the 
customer.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred  if  she  is  not  already  a regular 
customer  she  is  made  so  by  attention  such 
as  this.  She  will  come  back  to  the  store 
at  my  suggestion  and  willingly  accept  my 
counsel  in  improving  her  original  pur- 
chase. In  fact,  she  thereby  acquires  a 
faith  in  the  business  methods  of  this 
house  that  no  amount  of  money  could 
buy. 

“Further  than  that,  I never  make  al- 


A  WASTED  EFFORT 


Reporter  Failed  to  Grasp  Buyer’s  Point 
— Sought  Bargain  Story 

“Did  you  ever  call  upon  the  editor  of  the 
local  newspaper  for  the  services  of  a 
reporter  to  write  an  article  about  your 
goods? 

“I  did  once,  some  years  ago,  and  here’s 
what  happened,”  said  a well-known  buyer 
of  drapery  goods. 

“I  got  a woman  who  looked  bright  and 
I spent  about  three  hours  showing  her 
my  best  goods  and  telling  her  the  most 
interesting  points  about  each  piece  and 
kind,  where  the  goods  came  from,  how 
they  were  made  and  how  they  were  to 
be  used. 

“When  I had  talked  about  all  of  the 
really  attractive  goods  in  my  stock,  that 
woman  knocked  me  silly  by  asking  where 
the  other  goods  were — the  goods  that 
people  would  get  when  they  planned  to 
decorate  a room  for  a dollar  and  a half. 

“The  effort  I had  put  forth  ought  to 
have  brought  me  at  least  $1,000  worth 
of  orders  from  the  readers  of  the  paper, 
and  I had  wasted  my  time,  my  talk  and 
much  of  my  energy  on  a woman  who 
•could  not  sense  what  was  told  to  her. 
I was  sick. 

“My  first  impulse  was  to  get  after  the 


lowances  on  linoleum  that  has  been  found 
faulty  by  the  customer.  Instead,  it  is  my 
firm  policy  to  request  that  all  such  goods 
be  returned  to  the  store  and  to  refund 
the  purchase  price. 

“Defective  goods  before  the  eye  mean 
defective  goods  in  the  mind,  therefore  the 
most  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  remove 
the  cause  and  thereby  destroy  the  effect. 
It  would  certainly  never  do  to  permit  any 
displeased  customers,  no  matter  how 
small  the  number,  to  be  constantly  agi- 
tated by  looking  upon  a piece  of  goods 
the  defects  of  which  are  admitted  when  an 
allowance  is  made. 

“I  am  fortunate  in  knowing  thoroughly 
all  grades  and  makes  of  linoleum.  This 
knowledge  I try  to  impart  to  my  sales- 
force  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  custom- 
ers appreciate  what  it  means  to  learn  di- 
rectly just  what  is  what. 

“It  is  possible,  in  my  mind,  to  do  too 
much  business  as  well  as  too  little.  Set 
your  mark,  fight  to  attain  it,  exceed  it  by 
all  means  if  you  can,  but  in  times  like 
the  present  don’t  force  your  market  so  as 
to  reduce  its  possibilities  for  the  future 
within  which  you  know  that,  selling  the 
same  amount  of  goods,  you  can  make  a 
great  deal  more  money.” 


editor  and  tell  him  what  I thought  of  his 
reporter,  but  I didn’t.  I sent  the  woman 
away  and  called  for  a stenographer.  Then 
I wrote  out  some  of  my  story  and  sent  it 
to  the  paper.  I have  prepared  my  own 
write-ups  ever  since  and  I expect  I’ll  have 
to  do  it  as  long  as  I am  in  this  business. 
It’s  the  only  way.” 


ATTRACTIVE  RUG  SHOW 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

tention  in  Syracuse,  and  as  I change  them 
frequently  people  come  in  here  just  to 
see  what  has  been  done  since  their  last 
visit.  Customers  come  and  look  around 
and  because  I have  so  many  different  num- 
bers displayed  openly  they  can  inspect 
many  rugs  without  the  assistance  of  a 
salesperson.  Customers  often  like  to 
‘browse  around’  through  a department  and 
see  what  is  on  display  without  bothering 
anyone  in  the  department  and,  if  all  your 
stock  is  displayed  on  platforms  where 
only  the  top  rug  is  visible,  there  are  very 
few  numbers  which  may  be  inspected  with- 
out calling  on  someone  to  turn  back  the 
rugs  and,  even  when  the  rugs  are  turned 
back,  often  only  a part  view  of  each  rug 
can  be  obtained.  Therefore,  I think  that 
the  open  display  on  the  display  racks 
adds  greatly  to  my  sales.  It  also  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  department.” 
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UPHOLSTERY  GOODS 


We  are  manufacturers  and  importers  of  all  kinds  of  textiles  used  for  the 
covering  of  furniture,  draperies  and  interior  decorations  for  homes,  etc. 

Our  line  comprises  a large  and  varied  selection  of  tapestries,  damasks,  bro- 
cades, printed  linens  and  cretonnes,  plain  and  figured  velvets  and  plain  and 
figured  light-weight  fabrics  for  window  hangings. 

We  also  show  a line  of  damasks  especially  designed  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
trade  such  as  are  used  in  making  priests’  robes,  altar  cloths,  etc. 

SAMPLES  UPON  REQUEST  Goods  Packed  for  Export,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 


F.  SCHUMACHER  & CO. 

7 WEST  37th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

BOSTON:  420  Boylston  Street  PHILADELPHIA:  Finance  Building  CHICAGO:  Heyworth  Building 


Is  this  trade-mark  on  your  printed 
silks?  Printed  silks  of  distinguished 
patronage  bear  this  label — the  hall- 
mark of  excellence. 
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Simpson-Eddystone  Finishing  Service 


THE  SIMPSON-EDDYSTONE  PRINT  WORKS 


Centrally  located  at  Eddystone,  Penna. 

On  the  Delaware  River  (near  Philadelphia) 

(RAIL  AND  WATER  SHIPPING  FACIUTIES) 

Offers  to  Converters  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods 


It  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  most 
critical  that  such  exquisite  smartness 
— such  charm  and  beauty — are  only 
expressed  in 


Enlarged  and  Improved  Finishing  Facilities 
Services  of  an  Expert  Designer  and  Mill  Man 
Extensive  Library  of  Foreign  Samples  for  Use  of  Customers 


flAL£DO/'l  Pl3(NJ5  I 
ORiEltoL/LKlRilfTllfG§  ! 

HALEDON,  N.  J.  1 


New  York  City  95  Madison  Ave. 


ENGRAVING — BLEACHING — MERCERIZING 
DYEING— PRINTING— NAPPING— FINISHING 


The  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Office  72  Leonard  Street 
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GETTING  BEST  OUT  OF  DRAPERIES 


Department  Head  in  Cleveland  Store  Gives  Number  of  Valuable  Suggestions  Drawn  From  His 
Experience — Has  Made  Study  of  Decorative  Art  and  Works  of  European  Decorators 


“The  drapery  department  in  a large  de- 
partment store  should  not  only  be  a place 
where  merchandise  is  displayed  for  sale; 
it  should  be  a studio  where  draperies  and 
beautiful  hangings  can  be  shown  to  the 
best  advantage.” 

This  statement,  made  by  A.  F.  Wil- 
liams, head  of  the  drapery  department  of 
the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  gives  the 
drapery  department  a more  important 
place  than  some  concerns  are  willing  to 
accord  to  it. 

Displays  Sell  Goods 

“Anyone,”  continued  Mr.  Williams, 
“can  go  into  the  market  and  buy  mer- 
chandise, and  if  there  is  a demand  for 
that  merchandise  in  his  city  he  can  dis- 
pose of  it. 

“The  successful  buyer  of  draperies,  how- 
ever, should  be  able  to  so  plan  his  dis- 
plays that  every  time  they  enter  his  de- 
partment his  customers  will  see  some- 
thing new,  something  unique,  something 
that  suggests  to  them  how  they  can  more 
beautifully  drape  their  own  homes.  Any 
drapery  manager  who  gives  attention  to 
the  details  of  his  display  and  who  really 
studies  the  art  of  properly  hanging  his 
draperies  will  be  compensated  by  the  in- 
crease in  sales  which  will  come  as  a re- 
sult of  his  efforts. 

Look  for  the  Unusual 

“People  are  continually  looking  for 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,”  Mr.  Wil- 
liams went  on  to  say,  “and  the  drapery 
manager  who  will  get  away  from  the 
usual  line  of  displays  and  cater  to  this 
demand  will  make  his  department  a show 
place  and  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his 
efforts  in  thus  planning  and  constructing 
his  decorative  schemes.” 

Keeps  a Scrapbook 

Asked  for  further  suggestions  in  this 
direction,  Mr.  Williams  said: 

“I  have  made  a careful  study  of  the 
decorative  art  and  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  display  ideas  of  the  best 
English  and  French  decorators.  I keep 
in  my  desk  a scrapbook,  in  which  I have 
several  hundred  pictures  of  famous  rooms 
— rooms  that  are  recognized  throughout 
the  world  for  their  beautiful  decorations 
— and  I use  these  pictures  for  the  basis 
of  my  decorative  schemes. 

“I  try  to  build  up  as  beautiful  a room 
as  possible  whenever  I secure  an  order 
that  gives  me  an  opportunity.  I also 
use  these  pictures  as  the  basis  for  many 
of  the  novel  decorative  effects  in  my.  own 
department. 

Buys  Novel  Patterns 

“When  I go  into  the  market  I look 


around  for  novel  and  odd  pieces,  pat- 
terns that  I believe  will  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  my  customers. 

“As  a result,  I find  a very  ready  market 
for  the  goods  I purchase.  This  is  because 
many  people  are  very  anxious  to  have 
their  home  different  from  the  ordinary 
home  and  when  they  see  something  that 
is  out  of  the  ordinary  they  are  very  will- 
ing to  buy. 

Objections  Led  to  Sales 

“I  have  paid  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  decorating  of  windows  in  homes; 
in  fact,  I have  made  windows  and  window 
shades  one  of  my  hobbies,”  continued  Mr. 
Williams. 

“I  have  often  met  the  objection  that 
lace  curtains  are  unsanitary,  that  they 
gather  dust  and  hold  germs.  Quite  re- 
cently, when  a physician  raised  this  ob- 
jection, I immediately  came  back  with 
the  statement  that  dust  which  was  gath- 
ered by  the  curtains  would  not  come  inside 
the  room,  that  curtains  could  be  washed 
when  soiled,  and  that  the  fact  that  they 
did  gather  dust  and  hold  it  made  them 
quite  essential  to  cleanliness  in  the  home. 
To  this  particular  doctor  I played  up  the 
idea  that  curtains  would  hold  the  dust 
and  by  so  doing  would  guard  the  health 
of  those  in  the  home. 

“I  further  emphasized  my  point  by 
asking  him  if  he  ever  went  into  a room 
where  the  windows  were  curtainless  and 
found  he  could  write  his  name  on  flat- 
topped  pieces  of  furniture.  By  this  com- 
ing back  with  his  own  argument  I finally 
effected  a handsome  sale. 

Special  Treatment  of  Windows 

“I  try  to  design  windows  that  are  out 
of  the  ordinary.  In  this  designing  work 
I have  used  cotton  plisse,  have  worked 
up  a number  of  very  attractive  windows 
from  this  material.  It  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  doors  and  small  windows  in 
unusual  places.  Many  pretty  effects  can 
be  obtained  with  this  plisse  by  the  use  of 
lace  insertion,  filet  medallions  and  various 
other  elaborate  designs. 

“Such  windows  also  offer  opportunities 
for  the  use  of  handsome  overdrapes  and 
can  readily  be  made  works  of  art.  Great 
care  must,  however,  be  given  to  small  de- 
tails in  designing  a window  of  this  kind.” 

Accessories  Sell  Well 

“Another  section  of  the  drapery  depart- 
ment that  could  be  expanded,”  said  Mr. 
Williams,  “is  the  one  where  such  articles 
as  decorative  lamps,  odd  pieces  of  fur- 
niture covering,  telephone  screens  and 
other  novelties  are  kept.  In  the  Halle 
Bros,  store  there  is  a very  extensive  de- 
partment dealing  in  such  articles. 


“Our  lamp  business,”  he  continued,  “is 
especially  large,  and  I believe  it  has  un- 
told possibilities.  Such  a section,  however, 
requires  the  attention  of  a person  who 
understands  the  art  of  room  decoration 
and  who  can  plan  lighting  effects.” 

Another  Good  Line 

Novelty  furniture  coverings  were  also 
mentioned  as  a line  that  can  be  developed 
into  a feature  of  importance.  “I  am  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  something  new 
that  would  make  up  into  furniture  cover- 
ings,” said  Mr.  Williams,  “and  I have  been 
very  successful  in  disposing  of  anything 
that  is  really  of  value  in  this  line  of  goods. 
I find  that  many  Chinese  pieces  are  es- 
pecially good.  Little  things  that  I pick 
up  here  and  there  can  be  worked  into 
handsome  coverings.  It  is  worth  while  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  cloths  suitable  to  that 
purpose.” 


A RECORD  PRICE 

When  Customers  Kick  Tell  Them 
Some  Rugs  Cost  a Fortune 

At  present  prices  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  consumers  not  only 
hesitate  to  buy  rugs,  but  will  often  give 
voice  to  vigorous  protests. 

Sometimes  the  best  course  for  the  sales- 
man to  pursue  is  to  attempt  to  justify  the 
selling  prices  he  has  to  ask,  and  for  this 
the  usual  stock  arguments  will  be  useful. 

There  are  other  occasions,  however,  es- 
pecially when  serving  well-to-do  customers, 
on  which  a reference  to  a sale  of  art 
treasures  will  prove  helpful  in  bridging 
over  a crisis  that  might  cost  a sale.  The 
recent  sale  of  the  Yerkes-de  Lamar  art 
collection  furnishes  a case  in  point.  Tell 
the  customer  something  like  this: 

Where  a famous  “carpet”  was  sold  two 
weeks  ago  for  $57,000  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  spectators  at  the  sale  gasped. 
The  price  named  exceeded  by  nearly 
$20,000  the  largest  sum  ever  known  to 
have  been  paid  for  a rug. 

The  rug  that  changed  hands  is  the 
“Ardibil  carpet”,  a product  of  the  six- 
teenth century  that  has  long  been  classed 
as  one  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  the 
art  world.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
as  to  what  the  unknown  artist  who  de- 
signed and  produced  this  exquisite  fabric 
would  have  thought  had  he  been  told  that 
his  masterpiece  would  one  day  fetch  a 
price  far  in  excess  of  what  was  once  a 
king’s  ransom. 

At  the  price  named  the  purchaser  paid 
over  one-third  of  a cent  for  each  Persian 
knot  in  the  rug. 

Rightly  applied,  this  little  story  may 
prove  to  be  a sale  saver. 
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FOR  HOUSEHOLD  DECORATION 


Many  Practical  Novelties  in  Drapery  Fabrics  and  Floorcoverings  Included  in  New  Offering  of  Promi- 
nent New  York  Specialty  Store 


Many  new  ideas  in  textile  weaves, 
highly  decorative  coloring  and  quaint  em- 
broidery in  the  styles  of  the  folkcrafts  of 
Europe,  distinguish  the  1920  lines  of 
draperies,  floorcoverings  and  decorative 
accessories  of  Joseph  P.  McHugh  & Son, 
Inc.,  of  9 West  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York. 

Entirely  distinctive  treatment  in  many 
of  the  old-time  textiles  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  development  of  new  weaves, 
produced  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  high- 
class  goods  at  prices  seekers  of  such  ma- 
terials will  be  willing  to  pay.  Prices  are 
now  so  high  that  it  is  mighty  good  policy 
to  have  unusual  things  to  justify  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  goods. 

Motifs  From  Many  Countries 

Styles  of  the  newly  freed  nations  of 
Middle  Europe  are  observed  in  colorings 
and  embroidery  designs,  toned  to  meet 
the  American  mind.  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  brilliant  color-loving 
Ukrainians  have  lent  their  art  in  the  latest 
of  the  offerings,  while  French  and  Italian 
influences  are  embodied  in  many  of  the 
more  subtle  types  of  established  appeal. 

Among  the  new  features  is  a better 
quality,  heavier,  more  nearly  white  weave 
of  the  pre-war  theatrical  gauze,  the  grow- 
ing favor  of  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  hostilities  of  1914-1918.  This  new 
fabric  is  intended  for  adaptation  as  win- 
dow curtains,  table  runners  and  light 
draperies,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a range 
of  colors. 

Should  Be  Useful 

Calcutta  canvas,  a decorative  54-inch 
jute  basket  cloth  in  solid  colors,  is  intended 
to  meet  a growing  market  for  hotel,  club, 
theatre  and  cottage  wall-coverings  and 
draperies  and  other  uses  that  will  suggest 
themselves — it  has  the  characteristics  of 
the  better  fabrics  and,  being  much  lower 
in  cost,  it  meets  the  price  requirements 
of  big  contract  work.  It  is  also  offered 
in  a range  of  low-toned  colors  by  the  yard, 
or  developed  in  Moravian  embroidery  for 
use  as  table  runners  and  window  draperies. 

Czecho-Slovakia  contributes  admirably 
toned  steel  blue,  copper  and  tree  bark 
colorings,  while  the  older  history  of  that 
nation  is  reflected  in  similar  fabrics,  or- 
more  brilliant  colors.  Fine  and  light  nat- 
ural linen  colors  represent  the  Italian  in- 
fluence. 

James  Slater  McHugh,  in  an  interview 
with  an  Economist  staff-member,  re- 
marked the  return  of  oak  and  walnut  in 
the  cycle  of  furniture  vogues. 

“Noting  that  return,”  said  Mr.  McHugh, 
“we  have  featured  colors  that  are  useful 
with  oak  and  walnut  furniture,  using 


the  tones  of  the  old  woods  of  the  furniture 
and  wall  panelling  of  the  Tudor  times 
as  our  basis  of  coloring  in  the  develop- 
ment.” 

Arras  cloth,  woven  like  the  old  tapes- 
tries of  Arras,  in  a bloom  effect,  with 
warp  of  blue  and  weft  of  purple,  is  one 
of  the  new  offerings  of  an  old-time  cloth. 
A brown  and  buff  effect  is  obtained  by 
inserting  a weft  of  flax  into  a warp  of 
alternating  stripes  of  jute  and  flax,  and 
dyeing  in  the  piece,  the  flax  dyeing  lighter 
than  the  jute. 

Some  Unusual  Weaves 

Cairo  lattice  cloth,  of  marquisette  weave, 
but  many  times  heavier,  is  ready  in  sun- 
fast  colors  of  gray,  ecru  and  blue. 

In  Aberdeen  linen  several  unusual 
stripes  are  offered  for  the  decoration  of 
sun  parlors,  living  rooms  and  dining 
rooms.  Several  slip-over  stripes  have  also 
been  produced  in  this  fabric,  while  chess 
cloth,  an  admirable  material  for  the  pur- 
pose, has  been  developed  with  a simple, 
effective  decorative  scheme  of  blue  and 
white  check  panellings  run  with  a swivel 
through  the  weave  as  the  fabric  itself 
was  woven.  This  is  good  for  boats  and 
places  where  dampness  and  hard  usage 
are  the  rule. 

Christened  “Trafalgar  canvas,”  a triple 
thread  heavy  basket  cloth,  is  to  be  had 
now  in  blue,  gray,  brown  and  orange. 
Within  a short  time  other  colors  will  be 
obtainable. 

New  Awning  Material 

For  awnings,  an  entirely  new  note  is 
struck  in  the  offering  of  Venetian  sail 
canvas,  an  adaptation  of  the  twill  weave 
used  for  boat  sails  by  the  Venetians,  a 
sunfast,  rainproof  and  washable  fabric. 

“This  is  the  very  latest  departure  in 
awning  cloth  that  I know  of,”  Mr.  McHugh 
declared.  “It  is  perhaps  the  only  rain- 
proof material  for  awnings  on  the  mar- 
ket.” 

Striking  Drapery  Fabrics 

Remarkable  theatric  effects  are  seen  in 
the  Paul  Poiret  draperies  which  are  lav- 
ishly displayed.  These  recall  the  brilliant 
colors  of  Bakst,  that  colorful  Russian  who 
took  Paris  by  storm  several  years  ago. 
The  Poiret  carmine  stripe,  his  Russian 
nosegay,  rosebells,  and  yellow  sunflower 
motifs  have  been  prepared  for  the  trade  at 
this  time.  An  interesting  contemporary 
in  drapery  fabrics  is  printed  Aberdeen 
linen,  in  which  a pheasant  and  larch 
design  is  a predominant  feature.  This 
fabric  is  typically  Georgian  and  softly 
beautiful,  quite  a contrast'to  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  French  things. 

Mr.  McHugh  announced  that  his  firm 


had  obtained  a collection  of  the  weavings 
of  the  Birgitta  Skolan,  the  famous  Swe- 
dish school  whose  creations  of  embroidery 
are  so  widely  favored  abroad.  Founded 
to  perpetuate  the  influence  of  St.  Birgitta, 
patron  of  the  industrial  arts  of  Sweden, 
this  school,  he  said,  consulted  with  him 
in  order  to  be  guided  by  American  taste 
in  the  selection  of  that  portion  of  its 
product  which  will  come  to  this  country, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  intrinsically 
good  and  typically  Swedish  weave  essen- 
tials. Dukagang  and  Monkabalta,  the 
traditional  weaves  of  the  Swedish  farm 
folks,  are  perpetuated  in  these  beautiful 
stuffs. 


RUGS  WILLr  SELL 


Retailers  may  look  for  an  uninterrupted 
demand  in  the  rug  and  carpet  depart- 
ments, in  the  belief  of  A.  D.  Raynor,  buyer 
of  rugs  for  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 
The  prospects  are  good  for  a consistent 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
purchase,  especially  in  response  to  well- 
directed  advertising  employed  as  a stimu- 
lant at  psychological  times. 

These  reasons  supporting  this  view  are 
given  by  Mr.  Raynor. 

“The  demand  is  good  and  will  continue 
to  be  good,”  he  told  an  Economist  staff- 
member.  “More  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  home  now  than  has  been  paid  thereto 
during  the  war  or  since  the  armistice,  for 
the  reason  that  a far  greater  number  of 
people  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
consider  they  are  able  to  shake  off  the 
restraint  self-imposed  in  the  last  few 
years. 

“People  are  now  going  in  for  home 
improvement  which  was  foregone,  with  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  many  of  the  desires 
developed  during  the  period  of  repression. 
Rugs,  carpets,  draperies  and  similar  lines 
enter  into  these  plans  in  marked  propor- 
tion. 

“Some  folks  have  attained  relatively 
their  pre-war  status.  Some  are  selling  their 
Liberty  Bonds  to  provide  funds  for  house- 
hold improvement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  reason  to  expect  a healthy  demand 
for  some  time  to  come.” 


After  13  years  alone  in  business  F.  C. 
Hauze,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  is  taking  in  two 
partners.  Wm.  Heider,  who  until  now  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  rug  and  drapery 
department  of  Davidson  & Porter,  La 
Porte,  and  Louis  Ebbert,  the  other  partner, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Meyer-Lindorf 
Co.  of  the  same  city.  The  store  is  to 
be  thoroughly  reorganized  and  may  sub- 
sequently be  enlarged. 
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An  Important  Message 

from 

FORSTMANN  & HUFFMANN  COMPANY 


Fabrics  which  are  inferior  imitations  of  the  original  are  being 
offered  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Duvet  de  Laine.  Therefore, 

Notice  is  hereby  served  that 

Duvet  de  Laine 

is  a fabric  originated  and  manufactured  solely  by  the 
Forstmann  & Huffmann  Company  and  under  this  name 
has  acquired  a wide  popularity  with  a discerning  public. 

The  NAME  Duvet  de  Laine  is  registered  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  Sept.  25,  1917,  No.  118,650.  It  cannot  law- 
fully be  used  for  any  fabric  other  than  the  genuine,  manu- 
factured exclusively  by  the  Forstmann  & Huffmann  Company, 
Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

In  ADDITION  to  Duvet  de  Laine , the  Forstmann  & Huffmann 
Company  has  originated  and  is  producing  numerous  other 
well-known  fabrics  under  duly  registered  trade  names,  such  as 


PEACHBLOOM 

TRICOFINA 

EVORA 

CHEVRONA 


TWILLUISE 
FORTE N A 
PATINETTE 
CHA  MOISINE 
Etc.,  Etc. 


MARVELL  A 
CACHMIRTWE 
VELONDE 
VELLOVISE 


In  JUSTICE  to  itself  and  its  customers,  the  Forstmann  & 
Huffmann  Company  cannot  permit  any  infringement 
upon  any  of  its  registered  trade  names,  or  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  reputation  it  has  carefully  built  up  for  its 
well-known  fabrics. 

The  Company  will  take  all  necessary  steps  to  protect 
itself  and  its  customers  against  any  infringement  and 
deception. 


PASSAIC,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1,  1919 


FORSTMANN  & HUFFMANN  COMPANY 

Julius  Forstmann,  President 
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HOARDED  STOCKS— RISING  MARKETS 


The  Silk  Industry  Furnishes  an  Illustration  of  How  to  Kill  the  Goose  That  Lays  the  Golden  Eggs — 

Five  Months  Raw  Silk  Supply  Now  in  Warehouses 


As  far  as  the  raw  silk  market  is  con- 
cerned we  have  always  believed  that  there 
was  a nigger  in  the  woodpile  somewhere, 
but  he  is  a slippery  sort  of  nigger  and  we 
never  did  succeed  in  locating  him.  We 
began  to  think  that  maybe  it  was  only 
our  suspicious  nature  at  work.  But  re- 
cently an  enterprising  journalist  got  hold 
of  some  insurance  figures  which  indicate 
that  raw  silk  to  the  value  of  about  $250,- 
000,000  is  stored  at  present  in  the  ware- 
houses of  New  York.  This  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  100,000  bales,  or  a five- 
months’  supply.  Some  nigger! 

Raw  silk  dealers,  while  admitting  the 
natural  tendency  of  business  men  to  hold 
stocks  for  a rise,  deny  that  there  is  any 
profiteering  represented  in  these  holdings. 
People  nowadays,  as  we  remarked  before, 
do  not  “profiteer,”  they  only  “protect  them- 
selves.” The  raw  silk  market  has  been 
soaring  steadily  to  unprecedented  heights, 
Sinshiu  No.  1,  as  we  write  these  lines,  be- 
ing quoted  at  3,180  yen  in  Yokohama  and 
$13.50  a pound  in  New  York,  while  prices 
on  the  Yokohama  Exchange  are  quoted 
at  3,320  yen  for  December  and  3,420  for 
April  delivery.  And  in  the  meantime  raw 
silk  dealers  in  New  York  are  “protecting 
themselves”  by  holding  a five-months’ 
supply. 

The  Moral  Responsibility 

We  don’t  profess  to  be  any  more  moral 
than  the  next  fellow,  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  this  proceeding  that  rubs  our 
moral  sense  the  wrong  way.  Consider  for 
a moment  the  present  situation  in  the  silk 
industry.  Prices  have  reached  a point 
that  gives  grave  concern  to  every  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  who  has  half  an 
eye  on  the  future.  Prices  to  the  consumer 
next  spring  must  be  at  least  50  per  cent 
higher  than  they  are  now,  constituting  an 
additional  drain  on  the  public  purse  which 
the  public  in  the  face  of  present  economic 


WOOL  GOODS 


Official  Figures  Show  That"  Pro- 
duction Is  Above  Normal 

As  far  as  the  woolen  and  worsted  in- 
dustry is  concerned  the  cry  of  low  produc- 
tion loses  much  of  its  force  in  view  of 
the  actual  figures.  Production  for  Octo- 
ber, according  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  amounted  to  69,000,000  pounds, 
grease  equivalent,  the  largest  amount 
consumed  since  May,  1918,  when  war  needs 
taxed  the  industry  to  capacity. 

Figures  on  the  engagement  of  woolen 
and  worsted  machinery  on  Nov.  1,  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  show  that  of 


conditions  ought  not  be  called  upon  to 
bear,  and  possibly  will  not  be  able  to  bear. 
It  would  consequently  seem  that  an  ele- 
mentary sense  of  public  duty,  if  nothing 
else,  should  make  those  in  every  branch 
of  the  industry  use  every  possible  means 
to  reduce,  or  at  least  retard,  the  rising 
price  level. 

We  have  been  preaching  this  to  labor. 
We  have  been  telling  labor  that  no  start 
can  be  made  toward  a reduction  of  prices 
until  labor  stops  asking  more  money  and 
produces  more  goods.  More  production, 
we  tell  labor,  is  what  we  need  to  reduce 
prices.  But  as  long  as  great  stores  of 
raw  material  are  being  held  in  face  of  a 
rising  market  we  can’t  blame  labor  for 
putting  its  fingers  to  its  nose  and  invit- 
ing us  to  tell  it  to  Sweeney. 

Up  to  the  Public 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  neither  labor  on  the  one  hand 
nor  the  producers  on  the  other  have  any 
real  sense  of  public  duty  in  the  premises 
nor  are  they  willing  to  make  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  their  own  interest  in  order  to 
reduce  the  dangerous  level  of  prices. 
They  admit  that  prices  are  too  high,  they 
believe  that  it  is  bad,  they  think  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  But 
when  it  comes  down  to  actually  doing 
something  they  say  in  effect:  “Let  George 
do  it.”  George,  it  seems,  is  the  public. 
George  is  the  goose — goose  is  right — - 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  And  George 
is  due  to  be  killed  just  as  surely  as  the 
other  goose  in  the  fable. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  raw 
silk  situation  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Dyeing  and  finishing  costs  have 
gone  up  another  10  per  cent.  Labor  is 
still  going  up  and  the  clerical  help  in  the 
mills  are  also  kicking  for  an  advance. 
All  these  things  are  going  to  be  reflected 


woolen  and  worsted  spindles  only  6.7  per 
cent  were  idle — a record  activity,  we  be- 
lieve— while  of  broad  and  narrow  looms 
only  14.8  and  18.2  per  cent  respectively 
were  idle. 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  becomes 
more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that 
on  Nov.  1,  last  year,  when  war  production 
was  in  full  swing  the  percentage  of  idle 
machinery  was  21.1  for  broad  looms,  26.8 
for  narrow  looms,  11.9  for  woolen  spindles 
and  30.1  for  worsted  spindles. 

Plenty  of  Goods  in  Sight 

Last  March,  when  production  was  only 
50  per  cent  of  capacity,  we  were  told  that 
goods  were  going  to  be  very  scarce  this 
fall,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  probably 
would  be.  Actually  they  have  been  none 


in  a corresponding  advance  above  the 
present  selling  price  of  silk  fabrics. 
When  we  consider  what  the  manufactur- 
er’s prices  are  now  and  reflect  on  what 
the  retail  selling  figures  must  be  when 
these  prices  and  still  higher  prices  must 
be  passed  over  the  counter,  we  can  easily 
imagine  what  is  likely  to  happen  to 
George.  He  is  likely  to  die  of  heart  fail- 
ure, if  nothing  else. 

Taking  a Dangerous  Risk 

And  if  George  passes  away  it  is  going 
to  be  pretty  rough,  not  only  on  the  retail 
merchant  but  on  the  manufacturer  and 
the  holder  of  raw  silk.  The  last  time  we 
had  a panic  raw  silk  dropped  $2  a pound 
— the  normal  price  was  then  $4  or  $5— 
and  a lot  of  silk  came  out  of  hiding  which 
nobody  knew  about.  If  anything  of  the 
kind  were  to  happen  again  there  would 
be  an  awful  slaughter  of  that  $250,000,- 
000  worth  of  raw  silk  in  the  New  York 
warehouses.  The  result  would  be  even 
worse  for  the  manufacturers,  who  are  pro- 
ducing to  capacity  at  high  cost  and  who 
have  been  erecting  new  mills  to  an  un- 
precedented extent  and  at  great  expense. 
And  the  retail  buyer  who  might  have  his 
shelves  loaded  with  silks  at  present  prices 
can  see  a clear  vision  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  him. 

Frankly,  we  hate  to  seem  pessimistic, 
we  are  by  nature  excessively  optimistic, 
and  this  business  of  continually  harping 
on  the  need  for  great  caution  and  con- 
servatism in  buying  is  becoming  monoto- 
nous to  us  and,  maybe,  to  our  readers. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  had  a tongue  of  fire  and 
words  of  flame  we  would  burn  this  mess- 
age of  caution  and  conservatism  into  the 
heart  of  every  buyer  in  the  country,  be- 
cause we  are  absolutely  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a good  thing  for  the  buyer  and 
for  the  country. 


too  plentiful,  but  at  the  same  time  none 
of  us  have  been  forced  to  go  quite  naked. 
Now  with  production  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  capacity  and  well  above  normal  we  are 
being  told  that  goods  are  going  to  be 
still  scarcer  next  fall.  And  we  simply  de- 
cline to  believe  it.  It  isn’t  reasonable. 

“There’s  no  use  beating  bushes  about,” 
as  Abe  Potash  would  say.  The  average 
production  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  in- 
dustry during  the  six  months  from  April 
to  September  was  about  78  per  cent  of 
capacity.  During  the  next  six  months  at 
the  present  rate  of  production  it  will  be 
over  88  per  cent  of  capacity.  Buyers  can 
judge  for  themselves  from  the  volume  of 
their  deliveries  this  fall  how  much  a 10 
per  cent  additional  supply  will  mean  by 
next  May,  and  by  next  September.  Ac- 
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Consumer  Advertising 

During  the  coming  year  the  Irish  Linen  Society’s  advertising 
will  deal  with  merchandising,  rather  than  general  publicity. 

The  various  forms  of  household  articles  and  wearing  apparel 
in  which  Irish  Linen  reaches  the  consumer  will  be  featured, 
both  pictorially  and  in  copy. 

Seasonable  thoughts  will  be  employed — Fashion  elements 
stressed,  and  throughout  the  campaign  a basic  theme,  that 
for  these  various  stated  purposes  there  is  no  substitute  for 
True  Irish  Linen. 

This  campaign  will  have  an  effect  of  sending  customers  into 
your  departments  asking  for  specific  articles  of  True  Irish 
Linen.  Your  stocks  should  be  prepared  with  this  in  view. 

In  our  trade  advertising  announcements,  notice  will  be  given 
in  advance  of  each  new  consumer  message,  and  the  mer- 
chandise emphasized. 
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the  Irish  Linen  Society's 

19QO  PROGRAM 
WILL  help 

YOU 


Watch  these  and  take  the  opportunity  of  linking  up  this 
national  advertising  with  your  own  particular  department- 
by  local  advertising  and  window  displays.  In  this  manner 
you  will  concentrate  the  selling  force  of  the  general  linen  cam- 
paign on  your  store,  insofar  as  your  locality  is  concerned. 


Unfortunately  the  flax  shortage  still  continues  to  exist.  This 
results  in  great  restrictions  in  manufacturing,  making  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  increase  the  production  of  True  Irish 
Linen  commensurate  with  the  constantly  growing  demand. 
This  in  turn,  makes  it  highly  advisable  to  make  arrangements, 
with  all  possible  speed,  for  next  season’s  supply  of  True  Irish 
Linen  for  the  various  departments  interested. 


^ IRISH  LINEN  SOCIETY 


BELFAST  IRELAND 


AMERICAN  OFFICE  AND  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
231  West  39th  Street  New  York  City 
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count  must  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
cutters-up  have  engaged  a much  greater 
yardage  for  the  current  season  than  is 
likely  to  be  justified  by  the  volume  of 
ready-to-wear  sales,  and  that  they  are  ob- 
viously inclined  to  be  m,uch  more  conserva- 
tive in  their  purchases  for  next  season. 

Plainly,  then,  the  supply  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics  will  be  substantially 
greater  next  fall  than  it  is  now,  while 
demand  will  certainly  not  be  greater  and 
may  even  be  severely  curtailed.  If  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  were  all  that 
it  is  cracked  up  to  be  as  a regulator  this 
would  mean  lower  prices.  But  the  manu- 
facturer says  that  it  means  higher  prices. 
And  his  reasons  are  higher  costs  of  raw 
material  and  labor. 

Higher  Raw  Material 

The  raw  wool  situation  is  another  case 
that  flouts  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
There  is  a superabundance  of  raw  wool  in 
the  world,  but  the  price  of  it  keeps  rising. 
This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  disproportion- 
ate demand  for  fine  wool.  During  Oc- 
tober one-third  of  the  wool  consumed  was 
fine,  and  only  a little  over  one-sixth  was 
half-blood.  But  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
must  be  to  force  a greater  use  of  medium 
wools,  and  wool  dealers,  in  anticipation 
of  this  result,  have  been  pushing  up  the 
price  of  medium  grades.  You  see,  they 
get  you  going  and  coming. 

However,  as  manufacturers  say  that  a 
decline  in  raw  wool  would  make  little 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
fabric,  it  follows  as  a logical  proposition 
that  an  advance  in  raw  wool  ought  to 
make  little  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
fabric.  Not  that  we  expect  logic  in  such 
things.  We  remember  when  flour  went  up 
a few  cents  a pound  and  the  man  who 
runs  the  restaurant  in  which  we  have 
breakfast  found  it  necessary  in  conse- 
quence to  advance  the  price  of  our  rolls 
from  five  cents  to  ten.  And  the  reason 
he  was  able  to  get  away  with  it  was 
because  fools  like  us  allowed  him  to. 

The  Buyer’s  Fault 

Labor  is  another  matter.  Labor  has 
just  gone  up  another  12%  per  cent.  And 
this  makes  a real  difference.  But  it  doesn’t 
make  such  a difference  that  the  manu- 
facturer couldn’t  absorb  it  without  serious 
loss  to  himself  ' if  he  were  compelled  to. 
In  such  circumstances  there  is  only  one 
compelling  force,  and  that  is  our  old  friend 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  you, 
Mr.  Buyer,  come  rushing  into  the  market 
tearing  your  hair  and  offering  to  bid  the 
roof  off  high  heaven  to  get  all  the  goods 
you  think  you  need,  you  cannot  expect 
the  manufacturer  to  cut  his  price  as  a 
Christmas  present  to  you. 

And  this  is  no  joke  either.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  buyers — 
retail  piece  goods  buyers — have  taken  a 
lusty  share  in  bidding  up  the  market  for 
fall,  and  are  doing  the  same  thing  for 
spring.  Some  people  never  learn  any- 
thing. But  every  buyer  who  is  out  of  his 
swaddling  clothes  ought  to  know  that  a 


let-up  in  buying  is  the  one  and  only  way 
to  soften  the  market.  Buyers  have  been 
hitting  it  up  because  they  thought  they 
would  never  be  able  to  get  enough  goods 
for  fall  if  they  did  not  get  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow.  (By  the  way,  the  Econo- 
mist would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
any  dress  goods  buyer  who  did  not  get* 
enough  goods  for  fall.)  But  if  there  has 
not  been  enough  goods  for  fall  there  will 
certainly  be  enough  for  spring,  and  it  is 
a sure  bet  that  there  will  be  plenty  for 
next  fall.  Production  figures  are  abso- 
lutely convincing  on  this  point.  So  in  the 
race  for  goods  buyers  had  better  hold 
their  horses.  The  last  fellow  past  the  post 
is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  get  the  prize,  and 
he  is  not  risking  his  neck  to  get  it. 


RAW  COTTON 

The  Effect  of  Holding  Stocks  for 
Higher  Prices 

Holders  of  raw  cotton  are  acting  in  the 
same  way  as  holders  of  raw  silk.  With 
characteristic  Southern  frankness  they  ex- 
plain that  they  are  merely  holding  for  a 
fair  price,  “based  on  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
factured product”,  as  the  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  Association  quaintly  put 
it  some  time  ago.  They  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  explain  what  they  consider  a fair 
price,  but  it  has  been  intimated  from  time 
to  time  that  50  cents  a pound  for  middling 
cotton  would  be  fair  enough.  They  are 
modest,  you  know,  these  cotton  growers. 

The  Sherman  Law  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  include  anything 
that  is  calculated  to  impede  the  free  flow 
of  merchandise  from  its  source  to  con- 
sumption. Evidently  there  are  many 
things  calculated  to  do  this  that  were  not 
dreamed  of  in  Mr.  Sherman’s  philosophy, 
although  they  have  never  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  his  famous  law.  And 
holding  for  a fair  price  is  certainly  one 
of  them. 

Restraint  of  Trade 

No  man,  whether  cotton  grower,  manu- 
facturer or  anybody  else,  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  business  except  he  makes 
a profit  out  of  it.  This  profit  is  supposed 
to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand — there  is  always  an  awful  howl 
from  producers  when  any  other  agency, 
the  Government,  for  instance,  attempts  to 
regulate  it.  And  the  validity  of  our  com- 
mercial system,  the  validity  of  our  protest 
against  Government  regulation  of  prices, 
is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
normal  operations  of  supply  and  demand 
are  calculated  to  keep  clear  the  channels 
of  distribution  and  restrict  profits  gen- 
erally within  fair  limits. 

In  such  circumstances  fair  profits  in- 
evitably become  unfair  profits,  and  it  was 
a realization  of  this  fact  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Sherman  Law.  The  Sherman  Law 
covers  only  “combination  in  restraint  of 
trade”.  Apparently  it  does  not  cover  such 


informal  agreements  to  hold  for  a price  as 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  cotton  grow- 
ers. But  such  agreements  are  really  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  are  ethically,  if 
not  legally,  in  the  same  class  as  the  com- 
binations against  which  the  Sherman  Law 
was  directed. 

Future  Prospects 

However,  so  long  as  the  cotton  growers, 
together  with  other  classes  of  producers 
in  the  cotton  industry,  insist  on  making 
their  contribution  to  the  argument  for 
Government  control  of  prices,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  Eventually 
the  disease,  so  to  speak,  will  provide  its 
own  remedy.  We  mean  that  the  more 
strongly  cotton  is  held  now  the  weaker 
it  will  be  next  July  when  the  new  cotton 
year  starts,  and  the  realization  that  this 
must  happen  is  likely  to  scare  cotton  hold- 
ers into  fits  long  before  next  July. 

Cotton  is  being  held  on  the  belief  that 
the  extraordinary  world  demand  for  cot- 
ton goods  will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  every 
ounce  of  spinnable  cotton  America  can 
supply.  We  don’t  believe  it  and  we  never 
did  believe  it.  Already  the  bullish  argu- 
ment of  short  crops  and  poor  staple  is 
beginning  to  wear  thin.  Present  estimates 
place  the  current  crop  at  over  10,500,000 
bales,  exclusive  of  linters — the  Watkins 
Bureau  says  10,750,000  bales.  The  carry- 
over of  American  cotton  on  July  31,  this 
year,  was  estimated  at  6,824,000  bales. 
Granting  that  the  present  crop  is  11,000,000 
bales  with  linters,  this  makes  a total  of 
17,824,000  bales.  World  consumption  for 
the  coming  year  is  estimated  by  J.  W. 
Jay  & Co.  at  12,700,000  bales,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a generous  estimate.  The 
estimated  carry-over  on  July  31,  next  year, 
will  consequently  be  at  least  5,000,000 
bales. 

Piling  Up  Trouble 

The  proportion  of  extra-staple  cotton 
in  this  amount  is  unusually  small.  Much 
of  it  also  is  off  color.  But  while  the 
world’s  supply  of  long  staple  cotton  may 
be  below  normal  the  amount  of  spinnable 
cotton,  on  the  whole,  is  bound  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  world’s  needs,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  world  consumes  cotton 
goods  during  the  coming  year  to  the  ex- 
tent now  estimated.  This  is  the  situation 
that  is  making  future  contracts  sell  at 
such  a great  discount  off  spot  cotton. 

The  great  strength  of  spot  cotton,  which 
is  being  held  around  40  cents,  is  attributa- 
ble largely  to  the  holding  movement  in 
the  South.  As  the  relation  of  consumption 
to  supply  becomes  more  apparent  the 
holders  must  let  go  or  else  continue  piling 
up  a mountain  of  stocks  and  credit  in- 
debtedness that  sooner  or  later  must  fall 
upon  and  crush  them. 

In  our  opinion  cotton  must  undergo  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  near  future  or  else 
come  down  with  a crash  in  the  end.  We 
would  consequently  advise  cotton  goods 
buyers  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  higher 
raw  cotton  goes  now  the  more  they  should 
look  out  for  squalls  in  the  long  run. 
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NEW  FORM  OF  SERVICE 


Store  Aids  in  Selection  and  Making  Up 
of  Materials 

Forbes  & Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  introduced  a new  kind  of  service  to 
customers.  It  is  known  as  the  Costume 
Designer  Service.  An  expert  designer  has 
been  secured  who  aids  customers  in  select- 
ing fabrics  and  designs  and  in  cutting  and 
fitting  coats,  dresses  and  skirts. 

All  who  purchase  their  fabrics  in  the 
wool  goods,  silks  or  velvet  sections  are 
entitled  to  make  use  of  this  service,  for 
which  a moderate  charge  is  made.  Each 
garment  is  cut  accurately  to  measure  ac- 
cording to  the  model  selected,  and  the  firm 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  cutting 
and  fitting. 

Of  course,  it  is  nothing  new  for  a store 
to  introduce  a special  dressmaking  de- 
partment; but  this  is  different  in  that 
after  the  designer  selects  a model  and 
colorings  to  suit  her  individuality  the  cus- 
tomer does  all  the  basting  and  finishing 
herself.  The  . store  undertakes  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  operation,  and  thus 
helps  the  woman  who  can  sew,  but  has 
not  the  ability  necessary  to  cut  and  fit 
her  clothes,  to  obtain  a goodlooking  gar- 
ment at  a moderate  cost. 

The  prices  are:  for  plain  skirts,  $1.50; 
for  fancy  skirts,  $2,  and  for  dresses  and 
suits,  $3.50.  With  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work  done  so  cheaply  women  can 
buy  more  expensive  fabrics  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible — and  they  do.  There 
are  women,  too,  who  would  not  buy  high- 
priced  goods  to  be  made  up  at  home  for 
fear  of  turning  out  an  unsatisfactory  gar- 
ment, and  these  now  buy  the  best  goods. 

An  interesting  feature  is  that  Miss 
Franc,  the  designer  in  charge,  not  only 
helps  with  the  selection  of  the  fabrics  and 
trimmings,  but  adapts  the  model  selected 
to  the  customer’s  type  of  figure.  Colors 
which  set  off  the  customer  to  the  best 
advantage  are  also  suggested  by  her. 


DROPPED  PARACHUTES 

Airplane  Used  in  Grand  Rapids  to 
Exploit  Toy  Sale 

The  Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  Co.,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  developed  a unique  adver- 
tising scheme  in  the  way  of  introducing 
Santa  Claus  to  the  children  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  celebrating  the  opening  of 
toyland  in  their  stores. 

Advertising  Manager  McCracken,  with 
the  assistance  of  Display  Manager  Dewey, 
developed  plans  which  included  arrange- 
ments with  a local  passenger  airplane 
concern,  to  have  Santa  distribute  among 
the  little  tots  about  500  toys  tied  to  para- 
chutes. 

At  noon  large  crowds  had  gathered  in 
the  principal  streets  to  witness  this  un- 
usual event.  Soon  a muffled  roar  warned 
of  the  approaching  ’plane  and  the  young- 


sters broke  forth  into  shouts  of  expecta- 
tion. Cries  of  “Hello,  Santa!”  “I  want  a 
gun,”  and  other  familiar  Christmas  ex- 
pressions peculiar  to  child  life  were  heard. 

The  plane  circled  above  the  store  sev- 
eral times  and  after  gaging  the  direction 
of  the  wind  dropped  parachute  after  para- 
chute until  the  supply  of  500  was  ex- 
hausted. To  each  parachute  a toy  was 
fastened.  Ten  larger  parachutes  were 
then  dropped,  each  bearing  an  extra  prize. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  and  there  was 
tall  scrambling  for  each  parachute  as  it 
floated  toward  the  ground. 

The  day  was  ideal  for  the  undertaking, 
and  the  event  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  advertising  ever  at- 
tempted by  the  concern. 


DAVID  WEINGARTEN 


under  the  firm  name  of  Weingarten  Bros. 
This  venture  was  a success  from  the  start. 
It  was  founded  on  a well-justified  belief 
that  the  real  road  to  success  lay  along 
lines  of  originality. 

With  every  new  idea  put  .forth  the 
business  grew,  until  at  this  time  it  fur- 
nishes employment  to  1,500  operatives. 

Mr.  Weingarten  was  a man  of  strong 
character,  but  scrupulous  to  a degree.  He 
never  forgot  his  own  early  struggles 
when  dealing  with  his  employees  and 
won  the  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  While  a very  charitable  man 
his  donations  were  in  most  cases  made 
anonymously. 

Besides  his  widow  and  married  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  Weingarten  leaves  two  sons,  Mel- 
ville D.  and  R.  Paul,  both  of  whom  are 
in  the  business. 


Head  of  Leading  Corset  Concern 
Stricken  While  at  Work 

David  Weingarten,  president  of  Wein- 
garten Bros.,  Inc.,  corset  manufacturers, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Corset  Manufactur- 
ers’ Association  of  America,  was  stricken 
with  heart  disease  while  in  his  office  Nov. 


David  Weingarten 

29,  and  died  before  aid  could  be  summoned. 
He  was  64  years  old. 

He  was  essentially  a self-made  man, 
having  come  to  this  country  about  half  a 
century  ago  with  no  assets  but  sturdy 
health  and  a well-developed  idea  of  the 
importance  of  thrift  and  of  close  applica- 
tion to  his  work. 

In  time  he  became  a traveling  salesman 
for  a paper  house  and  was  successful,  but 
it  was  not  until  he  had  been  17  years  in 
this  country  that  he  started  in  the  corset 
manufacturing  industry.  These  years  had 
been  spent  by  Mr.  Weingarten  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  big  venture. 

In  November,  1887,  he  and  his  two 
brothers,  Levi  and  Oscar,  commenced  in 
a very  small  way  to  manufacture  corsets 


STORE  MAGAZINES 


Recent  Issues  of  a Few  of  the  Publi- 
cations for  Co-Workers 

More  and  more  retail  concerns  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
a store  paper  or  magazine  in  preserving 
the  “family”  spirit  among  their  employees. 
Quite  a number  of  stores  have  had  such 
publications  for  years,  and  considering 
that  most  of  the  contributors  to  these 
papers  are  without  training  in  the  writing 
field  the  average  of  excellence  is  surpris- 
ingly high.  Evidently  those  responsible 
for  the  printed  matter  and  the  appearance 
of  these  papers  take  considerable  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  work. 

Among  the  store  papers  that  come  to 
the  Economist  is  “The  Mirror”,  from  the 
Maas  Bros,  store,  Tampa,  Fla.  It  is  an 
8-page  paper  devoted  chiefly  to  store  hap- 
penings, generally  written  up  in  a style 
that  is  amusing.  A feature  worth  copying 
by  other  store  publications  is  a column 
entitled  “In  Other  Stores”  and  telling  what 
is  going  on  in  retail  establishments  in 
other  centres. 

“The  Clarion”,  from  the  Faris-Walker 
store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  a monthly 
magazine  of  20  pages,  enclosed  in  a neatly 
designed  yellow  and  brown  cover.  In  a 
recent  issue  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
from  a former  employee  now  in  the  Bel- 
gian Congo.  There  are  also  a number  of 
whimsical  news  notes  from  around  the 
store.  An  excellent  idea  is  seen  in  the 
statements  of  department  heads  just  re- 
turned from  the  markets  as  to  their  ex- 
periences there  and  the  cqnditions  they 
found  existing.  This,  too,  is  something 
that  might  be  done  by  other  store  papers. 

In  the  “Burnasco”,  published  by  the 
Burgess-Nash  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  store 
notes  are  not  numerous  and  are  too  widely 
scattered  through  the  paper.  The  “Bur- 
nastorial”,  in  the  style  of  a newspaper 
leading  editorial,  is  well  written,  and  there 
are  several  interesting  cuts.  “Cupid’s  Col- 
umn,” recounting  the  matrimonial  ventur- 
ings  among  the  employees,  is  novel. 
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a//  shades  35-36  in  wide 

THE  WASH  FABRIC  OF  THE  SEASON 


PETER  PAN”— one  of  the  leaders  in  “HEGLA  FABRICS ” 

— can  he  had  in  a wide  range  of  beautiful  new  shades. 

For  Women’s,  Misses’  and  Children’s  clothing  it  has  won  great 
popularity  and  its  sales  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 

PETER  PAN”  is  a “ HEGLA  FABRIC” — a guarantee  of 
quality. 

The  imprint,  “ GENUINE  PETER  PAN,”  is  on  the  selvage 
of  every  yard. 

HENRY  GLASS  & CO.  ^ 
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Converters  and  Manufacturers 
44-46-48  WHITE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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JAMES  ELLEOTT  & €0=,  Ernie* 

370  Broadway,  M.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Table  Damasks,  Napkins,  Crashes, 

Staple  and  Fancy  White  Goods, 

Quilts,  Satin  and  Crochet 
Irish  Linens. 

GRAMETE  LINEN  CQMRAMY 

Manufacturers 

Huck  Towels,  Name  Towels,  Towelings, 
Homespun  Damask,  Napkins,  Art  Crashes,  Etc. 
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WHITE  and  WASH  GOODS 
LACES,  EMBROIDERIES,  SILKS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 

32  to  46  West  23rd  Street  New  York 

Just  a Step  from  Broadway 

Send  Us  Your  Open  Orders 

•‘Don’t  Buck  the  Tide— Swim  With  It” 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 

Stoninglon,  Conn. 


A.  WIMPFHEIMER  & BRO.,  Inc. 

Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31*t  St.  NEW  YORK 


Changing  Market  Conditions 

best  kept  in  touch  with 
thru  that  authoritative 
weekly  publication, 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
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TAILORED  SUIT  RETAINS  PRESTIGE 


Spring  Again  Sees  Its  Vogue  Established  as  Paramount — Signs  Point  to  Greater  Width  of  Skirts  at 

Hem — Worsted  and  Chenille  Embroidery  Trim 


Each  year  the  vogue  of  the  tailored  suit 
may  be  despaired  of,  but  just  as  certainly 
each  spring  it  regains  its  prestige.  It  is 
only  natural  that  in  very  cold  weather, 
merely  from  the  point  of  comfort  if  noth- 
ing else,  a coat  seems  the  logical  garment 
to  buy.  But  with  the  coming  of  early 
spring  the  demand  for  the  suit  is  para- 
mount. 

The  first  showings  of  spring  suits  by 
high-class  manufacturers  are  made  on 
practical  lines,  and  in  them  the  designers 
have  demonstrated  that  garments  of  this 
type  lose  nothing  of  distinction  or  beauty 
by  their  simplicity.  They  also  prove  that 
one  can  charm  while  one  attends  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life. 

One  suit  of  this  type,  shown  by  a leading 
manufacturer,  is  of  tan  and  brown  check 
velour.  The  coat  is  built  on  straight,  box 
lines,  is  thigh  length  and  held  in  loosely 
at  the  waist  by  a narrow  leather  belt.  The 
collar  is  convertible  and  can  be  made  to 
fit  snugly  up  under  the  ears.  Coats  of 
velvet  worn  with  skirts  of  a plaid  or  check 
material  in  accordeon-pleated  style  are 
also  shown. 

The  New  Skirts 

Suit  skirts  are  usually  10  in.  from  the 
ground  and  about  54  in.  wide.  Sleeves 
are  set  in  and  close  fitting. 

Apropos  of  skirts,  all  signs  point  to 
greater  width  at  the  hem.  The  advance 
is  slowly  but  surely  being  made,  in  degrees 
calculated  to  be  not  too  startling  to  the 
buyer  who  has  recently  been  more  or  less 
rudely  jumped  from  long  skirts  to  short 
ones,  which,  by  the  way,  are  growing- 
shorter  every  day. 

The  unfailing  signs  of  skirt  fullness  are 
seen  in  nearly  every  show-room.  Some 
openly  present  it  in  the  form  of  the  cir- 
cular skirt  in  models  of  tricotine  and  serge. 

Others  make  some  slight  concession  to 
the  recent  popularity  of  the  narrow  skirt. 
For  instance,  in  one  chemise  model  seen 
recently  the  fullness  was  confined  at  a low 
waistline  in  deep  organ  pleats  while  at 
the  hem  these  same  pleats  were  held  in  to 
about  54  in.  by  being  fastened  to  material 
in  a contrasting  shade. 

Crepe  in  Pastel  Shades 

Sheer  fabrics  used  in  combination  with 
another  material,  such  as  taffeta,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  warm  weather 
gowns.  One  manufacturer  shows  a unique 
little  frock  of  the  “week-end”  variety  made 
of  novelty  silk  crepe  in  a pastel  shade,  and 
white  organdie,  and  nothing  more  youthful 
in  effect  can  be  imagined.  Again,  this 
sheer  fabric  is  largely  used  as  a dainty 
touch  in  collars  and  cuffs  on  taffeta  and 
satin  dresses  in  brown,  black  and  navy. 

Worsted  and  chenille  embroidery  as  a 


trimming  medium  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively of  late  years,  and  has  proved 
too  valuable  to  the  designers  to  be  given  up 
without  a struggle.  It  is  used  largely  on 
all  types  of  garments  for  spring  and 
Southern  wear.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  was  seen  recently  in  a dress  of  white 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera). 

Typical  of  the  smart  spring  suit  that  combines 
qualities  which  are  suitable  for  Southern  winter 
resort  wear  or  for  the  Northern  spring  is  this 
model  from  the  Empire  Cloak  and  Suit  Co.  The 
skirt  of  black  and  white  check  velour  is  unique 
and  has  front  and  side  sections  which  are  box 
pleated , the  intervening  sections  being  accordion 
pleated.  The  coat  is  of  black  velvet,  the  pockets 
and  buttonholes  being  piped  with  the  check 
material. 

baronet  satin  and  crepe  de  Chine.  The 
hem  of  the  skirt  had  a scalloped  line  which 
was  finished  with  buttonhole  stitch  and 
fringe  of  old  blue  worsted.  This  trimming 
was  repeated  on  waist  and  sleeves. 

The  Oriental  influence  is  strongly  seen 
in  all  embroidery  and  trimming  in  both 


color  and  design.  Wooden  beads  are  also 
being  used  to  trim  many  of  the  afternoon 
frocks  of  georgette. 

Georgette  Tunic  Over  Foulard 

This  material  is  still  high  in  favor  and 
one  manufacturer  in  particular  is  showing 
attractive  dresses  having  a georgette  tunic 
over  an  underslip  of  figured  foulard. 

Some  manufacturers  are  using  foulards 
extensively  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  very- 
popular.  Ruchings  of  the  foulard  or  of 
taffeta  in  a matching  shade  are  used  as 
trimming  on  the  chiffon  overdresses,  giv- 
ing the  necessary  crisp  look  to  an  other- 
wise too  conservative  effect. 

Satin  meteor  is  another  fabric  popular 
for  afternoon  dresses. 

Some  very  attractive  hand-made  dresses 
of  voile,  cotton  crepe  and  linen  have  been 
imported  by  a leading  dress  manufacturer. 
These  dresses  are  in  the  delicate  shades 
such  as  orchid,  morning  glory,  which  is  a 
shade  of  lavender,  tea-rose,  dawn  pink, 
maize  and  cinder  gray.  For  trimming, 
handwork,  such  as  hemstitching,  is  em- 
ployed. This  is  sometimes  done  in  threads 
of  two  or  three  contrasting  shades.  One 
gray  voile  dress  had  hemstitching  in  a de- 
sign of  squares,  in  red,  green  and  purple. 


FAVOR  METAL  BROCADES 


Worn  From  Hat  to  Slippers  They 
Have  Definite  Place  in  Mode 

Metal  brocades  have  been  given  a 
definite  place  in  the  late  winter  mode. 
They  are  used  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner and  are  on  everything  from  hat  to 
slippers.  From  all  indications  this  high 
favor  will  continue  for  spring.  It  is  not 
only  used  in  evening  dresses  and  hats  but 
is  introduced  as  girdles  on  dresses  and  on 
vests  in  the  spring  suits. 

The  crispness  of  taffeta  and  the  languid 
grace  of  Spanish  lace  show  a marked  con- 
trast, but  both  are  equally  popular  in 
formal  afternoon  and  evening  dresses  for 
the  coming  season. 

For  the  debutante  there  are  charming 
dance  frocks  of  taffeta  in  the  light,  change- 
able shades.  The  bodice  section  is  almost 
invariably  rather  severe  and  is  fitted 
snugly  to  normal  or  low  waistline.  This 
style  of  dress  usually  shows  fullness  on 
the  hips,  either  by  means  of  drapery  or 
folds  of  wide,  stiff  ribbon.  Narrow  me- 
tallic fringe  in  silver  is  used  to  trim  a 
blue  and  silver  changeable  taffeta  dress. 

Gowns  of  jet  and  maline  over  satin  are 
still  predominant  for  the  more  mature 
woman.  To  be  exact,  these  are  made 
for  all  ages,  from  the  debutante  to  the 
elderly  woman,  the  only  difference  being 
in  silhouette  and  length  of  skirt. 
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PARIS  SKIRTS  OFFER  WIDE  CHOICE 


Madeleine  & Madeleine^and  Jenny  Create  Extreme  Silhouettes,  and  Former  Brings  Out  a Bustle — 
FernandeT eatures  Moderately  Full  Straight  Lines  in  Velours 


A.  E.  Purchase,  of  the  David  Crystal 
& Co.,  skirt  manufacturing  house,  New 
York,  returned  recently  from  Paris  with 
a collection  of  skirts,  modeled  by  leading 
Parisian  designers,  among  them  Paquin, 
Jean  Pateau,  Madeleine  & Madeleine, 
Fernande,  Jeanne  Hallee  and  Jenny. 

Most  extreme  silhouettes  were  displayed 
in  models  from  Madelene  & Madeleine  and 
from  Jenny.  Skirts  from  the  latter  house 
emphasized  the  barrel  outline,  quite  tight 
at  the  feet  with  extremely  wide  hips  and 
fiat  front  and  back.  Models  from  Made- 
leine '&  Madeleine  stressed  the  back 
drapery. 

Godet  in  Barrel  Skirt 

In  achieving  the  barrel  silhouette  in  a blue 
serge  skirt,  Jenny  employed  godet  gores 
at  either  side,  flaring  at  the  hip-line  and 
narrowing  at  the  feet  with  plain  gores, 
front  and  back.  Hip  width  was  further 
accentuated  in  this  model  by  narrow  green 
and  blue  wool  braid  sewed  on  in  a checker- 
board design,  wide  at  the  hip-line  and 
becoming  elongated  toward  the  belt  and 
hem. 

Another  extreme  model  designed  by 
Jenny  was  of  steel-gray  gros  de  Londre 
or  heavy  faille  silk  showing  a pronounced 
bulge  at  the  hips.  This  hip  width  was 
accomplished  by  draping  up  the  sides 
and  fastening  them  to  the  front  panel 
with  five  bullet  buttons  on  each  side. 
These  side  gores  were  extremely  narrow 
at  the  ankle,  in  fact,  the  entire  skirt  was 
scarcely  a yard  around  at  the  hem. 

Back  to  the  Bustle 

The  house  of  Madeleine  & Madeleine 
sponsored  the  full  back  skirts  this  season 
and  they  are  most  unique  in  contrast  to 
the  flat  front  and  back  silhouette  so  popu- 
lar with  other  designers.  Black  satin  was 
used  in  developing  a clever  model  of  this 
type. 

The  bustle  effect  was  accomplished  by 
draping  up  in  the  back  a long  overskirt 
cut  on  the  cross-grain  of  the  material  and 
hanging  perfectly  plain  to  the  feet  in 
front.  The  drapery  in  back  was  slashed, 
forming  long  loops  which  were  heavily 
embroidered  with  black  bugles.  Bands  of 
similar  trimming  outlined  the  overskirt  at 
the  hem  and  a single  motif  was  embroid- 
ered at  the  waistline  in  front. 

Tailored  models  were  also  shown  by  this 
house  to  emphasize  back  drapery  or  bustle 
effects.  Such  a model  was  developed  in 
dark  blue  serge,  caught  up  slightly  in  the 
center  back  with  machine  embroidery  in 
rose  and  gold  thread  running  in  vertical 
lines  forming  a panel  below  this  bustle. 

This  skirt  had  the  effect  of  being  quite 
narrow  at  the  feet  but  in  reality  was 
moderately  full. 


Five  models  designed  by  Fernande  fea- 
tured straight  lines  and  moderate  fullness. 
Velour  in  cafe  au  lait  and  tan  shades  was 
used  in  four  of  these  models,  indicating 
the  extreme  popularity  of  this  fabric  in 
Paris.  A bright  touch  of  color  was  intro- 
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Charming  wraps  developed  on  loose  lines  are 
shown  by  many  of  the  best  manufacturers  for 
Southern  wear  and  promise  well  for  spring  and 
summer  in  the  North.  This  model , from  H.  Sam- 
uels & Sons,  is  of  pale  blue  novelty  silk  crepe  with 
collar  and  banding  of  mole  fur. 

duced  into,  one  of  these  deep  tan  velour 
skirts  by  a narrow  strip  of  burnt  senna 
inlaid  on  the  belt,  and  by  narrow  straps 
running  from  the  belt  to  the  pockets. 
This  method  of  decoration  has  appeared 
on  many  midwinter  models  and  promises 
to  retain  its  popularity  this  spring. 

Another  model  by  Fernande  featured  a 
double  yoke  over  the  hips  and  back  out- 
lined with  patent  leather,  a trimming 
greatly  in  favor  this  season.  The  leather 


somewhat  stiffens  the  yoke,  thus  broaden- 
ing the  hip-line  where  the  skirt  was  slight- 
ly gathered.  Interesting  features  of 
these  skirts  designed  by  Fernande  were 
seams  directly  in  the  center,  front  and 
back. 

Black  bone  buttons  and  cross-wise  tucks 
on  front  and  back  panels  made  an  unusual 
trimming  for  a taupe  velour  skirt,  also 
by  Fernande.  This  model  met  with  such 
approval  here  that  the  idea  has  been 
carried  out  in  white  flannel,  making  a 
most  striking  sports  skirt.  Pearl  buttons 
will  replace  the  black  bone  buttons  and 
in  the  back  arrow  beads  will  be  worked 
at  the  end  of  the  tucks,  which  will  be 
about  six  inches  apart. 

Paquin  Features  Homespuns 

Among  the  models  featuring  mixed 
goods  was  one  by  Paquin.  Here  a green 
and  yellow  homespun  was  used  in  develop- 
ing a sports  skirt  with  loose  side  panels 
and  slit  pockets. 

Jeanne  Hallee  is  one  of  the  designers 
championing  the  overskirt  this  season.  She 
has  developed  an  unusual  model  in  dark 
blue  satin  featuring  the  overskirt  in  the 
back  only.  This  overskirt  is  so  planned 
that  the  loose  sides  falling  in  cascades 
over  the  hips  may  be  brought  together  in 
the  front,  entirely  covering  the  drop  skirt. 
When  the  overskirt  falls  back  an  elab- 
orate panel  decorated  with  white  cord  in 
several  designs  is  seen.  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  elaborate  trimming  wa,s 
seen  on  these  imported  skirts. 


OLD  STYLES 


Heirlooms  Shown  by  Boston  Store  at  a 
Recent  Exhibit 

The  Jays  Specialty  Shop,  Boston,  Mass., 
recently  made  an  interesting  display  of 
gowns  worn  during  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  to  enable  shop- 
pers to  make  comparisons  between  modern 
styles  and  those  of  earlier  days. 

The  store  management  borrowed  the 
garments  from  descendants  of  the  ladies 
who  wore  them,  and  showed  them  in  set- 
tings of  rugs  and  pictures  of  correspond- 
ing periods.  The  most  striking  exhibit 
was  a wedding  gown  of  white  satin  with 
large  puffed  sleeves,  and  the  original  wed- 
ding veil  of  tulle,  four  yards  square,  used 
in  1820. 

The  oldest  garment  shown  was  a bro- 
caded silk  wedding  dress,  200  years  old. 
It  was  of  the  bustle  type,  hand-embroid- 
ered, with  hand-painted  flower  designs. 
A hand-painted  silk  bombazine  was  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Scotland  to  be  worn 
at  a bazar  by  Longfellow’s  great-great- 
grandmother. 
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Paris  Snapshots 

Showing  Types  of  Suits  and 
Coats  Now  Being  Worn  by  Smart 
Dressers  in  the  French  Capital 


Coats  with  pleated  skirt  in  bell  shape  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  Paris . This  model  in  velvet  shows 
a new  note  in  trimming  in  the  form  of  heavy  em- 
broidered motif 8 in  white  cord. 


Loose  hip-length  jackets  are  shown  by  Callot,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  styles  of  the  other  makers. 
The  combination  of  scarlet  and  blue  is  seen  on 
many  of  the  smartest  street  dresses. 


Model  in  blue  wool  velour  trimmed  with  bright 
scarlet  wool  braid  and  having  a novel  belt  of  oil- 
cloth in  black  and  white  check. 


Garments  and  Millinery 
That  Have  Bearing  on 
Spring  Modes 


Model  developed  in  velvet  with  brilliant  colored 
stripes  and  shows  the  use  of  the  full  skirt  and. 
short  sleeves  on  tailored  dresses. 


Suit  of  heavy  tan  ratine  with  jacket  built  on  the. 
loose  straight  lines  of  the  sack  coat,  a style  that 
promises  well  for  spring. 
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STOUT  DRESSES 


Line  for  Spring  Now  Ready 

Every  season  sees  Prima  Donna  Dresses  more 
successful  in  conferring  on  the  Juno-figured 
woman  an  air  of  poise  and  distinction. 

The  Spring  creations  in  fine  Silks  and  Wool 
materials  are  the  most  charming  yet  shown  in 
their  youthful  grace  and  smartness. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
see  them  at  our  showrooms 

E>a\i  rev-  & -Wolff-Inc 

Sio\ii  Dresses  "\o\iiKf\il  Models 
**  Maferruly  Dresses  * 

99*103  -ZVladisorv  Avenue. -"New  York  Cify: 

•fyke 

KEYNOTE 

°f 

FASHION 


Announcement 


The  conditions  affecting  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of 


Front  Lace  Corsets 

continue  to  improve  and  we  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  present  indications 
point  toward  an  early  return  to  normal. 

Our  new  factory  at  Lincoln,  Illinois  is 
fulfilling  our  expectations — continuing 
to  increase  its  production  each  month. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year,  our 
whole  force  of  salespeople  will  be  on 
their  territories  showing  the  new  line, 
prepared  to  accept  orders  with  the 
promise  of  deliveries  within  a reason- 
able time. 

For  the  patience  and  consideration 
shown  to  us  by  the  trade  during  the 
year  1919,  while  we  have  been  doing  our 
best  to  overcome  the  obstacles  due  to 
shortage  of  labor  and  material,  we  are 
grateful  and  desire  to  express  our 
heartiest  thanks. 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  take  care  of 
all  of  our  customers  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  solicit  new  business  from  merchants 
located  in  a few  cities  where  we  are  not 
now  satisfactorily  represented. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  and  Prosper- 
ous New  Year. 


International  Corset  Co. 

Aurora,  Illinois 

New  York  Office:  Phone — 

Bush  Terminal  Sales  Bldg.  Bryant  5799 

130-132  W.  42nd  Street 
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CHILDREN’S  WEAR  FOR  SPRING 


Novelty  a Factor  as  Well  as  Style  But  Practical  Needs  Also  Have  Manufacturers’  Attention — Efforts 
to  Facilitate  Laundering  and  Also  for  Keeping  the  Little  One  Presentable 


Spring  lines  of  infants’  and  children’s 
wear  show  several  features  of  interest,  as 
novel  garments  of  all  sorts,  particularly 
play  garments,  predominate.  Special  fea- 
tures characterize  many  lines  which  in  the 
past  have  adhered  rather  closely  to  staple 
or  regulation  types. 

This  indication  upholds  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  various  quarters  that  staples  in 
children’s  dresses,  coats  and  hats  are  be- 
coming largely  a thing  of  the  past.  It  also 
emphasizes  the  widely  known  fact  that 
style  plays  an  ever-increasing  part  in 
children’s  wear. 

Must  Be  Practical,  Too 

Nevertheless,  many  garments  of  the 
types  seen  heretofore  are  still  called  for 
extensively.  Thus,  plain  chambrays, 
though  made  up  with  contrasting  collars, 
cuffs,  belts  and  pockets,  continue  to  be 
largely  used  for  infants’  and  children’s 
dresses. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  garment, 
it  must  be  practical  in  its  general  features. 
The  comfort  of  the  child  and  the  con- 


Quaint  as  well  as  practical  is  this  spring  suit 
for  a four-year  old  boy.  It  is  developed  in  Devon - 
shire  cloth,  the  blouse  being  in  white  and  the  trou- 
sers in  Dutch  blue.  From  the  B.  W.  Co. 

venience  of  the  mother  as  well,  have  both 
been  considered  by  the  designer.  The  fact 
that  the  garments  have  to  be  washed  fre- 
quently in  most  cases,  and  that  there  is 
ever  imminent  the  possibility  of  tears,  is 
kept  in  mind.  Parts  of  dresses  that  cannot 
readily  be  washed  or  that  need  cleaning 


in  a different  manner  than  the  rest  of  the 
dress  are  tacked  on  in  such  a way  that 
they  may  be  easily  removed.  Collars  and 
cuffs  of  different  material  and  fancy 
sashes  are  basted,  not  stitched. 

The  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  iron- 
ing are  also  kept  in  mind  by  many  manu- 
facturers, some  of  their  dresses  being  so 
made  as  to  be  ironed  in  sections. 

Have  Detachable  Skirts 

Devices  for  keeping  the  child  as  pre- 
sentable as  possible  in  spite  of  dirt  and 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist. 

Smocking  around  the  waist  underneath  the  tabs 
is  an  unusual  feature  of  this  reseda  green  cham- 
bray  dress  from  B.  S.  Kahn.  It  is  also  trimmed 
in  black  and  white  embroidery. 

hard  play  are  put  forward  as  selling 
points.  Bloomer  dresses  are  made  with 
removable  skirts — which  can  be  taken  off 
during  hard  play  and  put  on  again  quickly 
when  the  little  daughter  of  the  house  must 
appear  presentable  before  unexpected 
“company.” 

Pockets  are  put  where  they  will  not  dis- 
tort the  dress,  if  filled  with  pebbles  and 
other  treasure  trove. 

Other  bloomer  dresses  are  made  with 


special  attention  to  the  neat  and  attractive 
appearance  of  the  child,  even  when  at 
play. 

For  Cold  Weather  Wear 

Some  garments  are  made  with  pro- 
vision for  extra  warmth,  such  as  cap  at- 
tachments and  leggings. 


Dainty  frock  of  cloud  blue  chiffon  over  flesh- 
color  China  silk,  embroidered  with  white  wool  and 
blue  silk.  From  J.  Wise  & Co. 

Play  dresses  cut  on  the  Dutch  style  are 
still  favored,  especially  in  the  art  needle- 
work embroidery  pattern.  The  sales  of 
infants’  dresses,  indeed,  show  an  increase 
over  those  of  other  forms  of  art  needle- 
work embroidery.  In  the  art  needlework 
line,  too,  crepe  dresses  cut  on  novel  lines 
are  new  and  highly  favored. 

For  older  girls  taffetas  and  organdies 
will  be  used  to  a large  extent. 

Ruffles  and  wool  and  silk  floss  embroid- 
ery are  still  favored  trimmings.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  spring  lines  for  the  young 
girl  and  the  “flapper”  will  be  more  than 
usually  interesting. 

Separate  skirts  with  smocks  and  middies 
will,  of  course,  be  in  great  demand,  and 
many  novelties  are  coming  out  in  these 
lines. 


E.  A.  Gross,  who  operates  a woman’s 
wear  shop  in  Gary,  Ind.,  has  opened  an- 
other store  in  Chicago,  to  be  known  as 
the  Gross  Specialty  Shop.  This  is  the 
third  store  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Gross. 
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Advantages 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  place 
your  order  now  for  fall  1 920  delivery. 

Price 

A thorough  analysis  of  conditions 
controlling  glove  production  in  France 
justifies  our  conviction  that  prices  will 
not  go  lower  during  1920. 

Guarantee 

So  certain  are  we  that  prices  will  not 
decline  that  we  are  willing  to  accept 
orders  for  fall  delivery  on  the  staple 
wrist  length  styles  in  French  kid  gloves 
with  the  understanding  that  if  for  any 
reason  cancellation  should  be  desired 
the  entire  order  may  be  cancelled  at 
any  time  prior  to  July  1 5th. 

Selection 

In  our  factory  in  Grenoble,  France,  we 
have  accumulated  choice  lots  of  skins 
especially  adapted  for  dyeing  those 
shades  which  it  is  safe  to  forecast  will 
be  desirable  next  fall.  If  you  should 
want  navys  or  greens,  copper  or  the 
unusual  shades  of  brown  we  will  make 
them  to  your  special  order,  providing 
you  allow  us  plenty  of  time  to  do  our 
work  well. 

Our  superior  qualities  start  at  $30.00  per 
dozen  for  white  and  black  and  $31 .50  for 
colors.  Additional  charges  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  elaboration  employed. 
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GLOVE  DEMAND  RACES  SUPPLY 


French  Shipments  Are  Exceedingly  Tardy  and  Fulton  County  Makers  Are  Hard  Pressed  to  Make 
Deliveries — High  Grade  Leather  More  Plentiful  Than  Expected  But  Still  Inadequate 


The  holiday  rush  in  glove  selling  has 
attained  such  proportions  that  both  whole- 
salers and  retailers  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  demand.  In 
many  instances  stocks  are  drained  of  the 
more  desirable  glove  merchandise  and  re- 
plenishment under  the  existing  conditions 
is  far  from  an  easy  task. 

Shipments  from  France  continue  to  be 
exceedingly  tardy,  so  much  so  that  the 
plans  of  importers  for  December  deliv- 
eries are  forced  far  awry.  During  the 
longshoremen’s  -strike  many  cases  of 
gloves,  instead  of  being  unloaded,  were 
returned  to  France  and  on  account  of  de- 
lays on  the  other  side  they  have  not  yet 
been  delivered  at  New  York. 

Domestic  Glove  Makers  Rushed 
The  shortage  of  fine  imported  kid 
gloves  has  forced  even  a greater  percent- 
age of  the  demand  to  swing  into  domestic 
glove  channels  and  as  a result  glove  mak- 
ers in  Fulton  County  are  hard  pressed  to 
make  deliveries.  Skilled  operatives  are 
none  too  plentiful  and  the  average  out- 
put is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Careful  investigation  would  indicate 
that  the  supply  of  high  grade  glove  leath- 
ers, while  somewhat  more  plentiful  than 
was  expected  earlier  in  the  season,  is  still 
far  from  adequate.  In  this  field,  as  in 
many  others,  the  steadily  mounting  prices 
of  raw  materials  and  labor  are  regarded 
with  apprehension  and  as  a consequence 
manufacturers  are  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive in  their  investments. 

Even  in  the  widespread  holiday  demand 


the  supremacy  of  the  strapped  wrist 
styles  in  the  six-button  length  is  most 
noticeable.  So  strong  is  the  hold  of  this 
type  of  glove  that  it  is  likely  to  continue 
dominant  throughout  the  early  spring  and 
open  the  fall  and  winter  season. 

In  various  kinds  of  fine  leathers,  the 
strapped-wrist  and  slip-on  styles  are  par- 
ticularly desirable.  Even  in  the  chamois- 
suedes  and  chamois-lisles  orders  for 
spring  delivery  the  six-button  shares  hon- 
ors with  the  eight-  and  twelve-button 
lengths.  In  silk  glove  orders,  however, 
the  preference  is  for  twelve-  and  sixteen- 
button  lengths,  probably  because  in  wear- 
ing the  silk  glove,  extra  length  is  re- 
quired so  as  to  present  a soft,  wrinkled 
appearance. 

In  spite  of  this  vogue  for  intermediate 
lengths,  the  one-  and  two-clasp  wrist- 
length  styles  continue  to  sell  liberally, 
particularly  in  the  fashionable  fine  French 
kid.  In  the  brown  and  beaver  shades  the 
supply  of  wrist-lengths  is  far  from  ade- 
quate. 

Softer  Colors  and  Elaborate  Styles 

As  the  spring  season  approaches,  the 
tendency  toward  softer  colors  such  as  will 
harmonize  with  the  leading  spring  shades 
is  noted.  Creamy  ivory  tones,  soft,  dull 
mode  shades  and  chamois  are  among  the 
leading  aspirants  for  spring  laurels.  These 
shades  are  dominant  in  th'e  imported  and 
domestic  gloves  as  well  as  in  the  finer 
chamois-suedes  in  eight-  and  twelve-button 
lengths. 

In  silk  gloves,  all  white  is  to  be  the 


strongest  factor  not  only  in  the  conserva- 
tive staple  wrist-length  styles,  but  also  in 
the  newer  sixteen-button  lengths. 

Another  pronounced  feature  is  the  con- 
tinued preference  for  elaborate  glove 
styles.  The  plainer,  simpler  embroideries 
have  comparatively  little  recognition  and 
the  more  intricate  the  wider  embroideries 
are,  the  better  they  are  liked. 

Irregular  Embroideries 

One  of  the  choice  novelties  of  recent 
production  has  the  three  rows  of  embroid- 
ery slope  toward  the  wrist  in  an  irregular 
fashion,  the  center  row  being  longer  and 
the  other  two  tapering  in  to  accentuate 
the  slimness  of  the  wrist. 

In  silk  gloves,  various  embroidery  de- 
signs are  used  to  decorate  the  cuffs  of 
the  more  elaborate  novelties  intended 
chiefly  for  display  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  unique  ideas  in  elabora- 
tion is  a simulated  cuff-link  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  gauntlet  or  slip-on  style.  A 
neat  button  adds  a finishing  touch  to  this 
novel  effect. 


The  women’s  wear  store  of  Stecker,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  being  enlarged  and 
remodeled.  The  store  at  present  occupies 
three  adjoining  buildings.  Partitions  be- 
tween these  are  being  torn  down.  When 
completed  the  building  will  be  four  stories 
high,  faced  with  glazed  brick.  A separate 
floor  will  be  used  for  gowns,  suits,  dresses 
and  coats.  All  business  will  be  done  on 
the  first  floor  during  the  alterations. 


Effective  display  of  ribbons  by  the  Walker  Bros.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  combining  ribbon  novelties  and  yard  goods. 
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The  Christmas  Spirit 
now  fills  the  air 


is  being  demanded 
everywhere  by  those 
who  desire  to  present 
a gift  of  exceptional 
quality  to  express  and 
fulfill  their  best  wishes 
for  a Merry  Christmas. 


Emery  & Beers  Company , Inc . 

Sole  Owners  of  “ ONY X ” Hosiery 


Sole  Selling  Agents  Jot 

PAUL  GUENTHER,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

WINSHIP,  BOIT  & CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
“ M erode ” and  “ Harvard 
Mills"  Underwear 


BROADWAY  AT  24th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Boston  Office: 

3i  Bedford  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

The  Lytton  Building 


Philadelphia  Office: 
io33  Chestnut  Street 


Buffalo  Office: 
Mutual  Life  Building 


Merchandising— to  Sell  Goods 

A prominent  authority  says,  “ Every  year  those  who  are 
concerned  in  securing  America’s  home  trade  spend  more  than 
a billion  dollars  in  various  forms  of  promotional  activity. 
They  spend  that  amount  in  merchandising — to  sell  goods.” 


Much  of  the  effect  of  this  vast  in- 
vestment lasts  but  a short  period.  Our 
portion,  that  spent  for  modern  equipment, 
keeps  on  selling  your  goods  year  after 
year. 

“Expansible”  Sectional 
Unit  Fixtures,  “Allinsite”  and 
“ Faultless  ” Revolving  Rack 
Wardrobes,  “ Brilliant  Ideal  ” 
All  Glass  Show  Cases  and 
other  Himmel  fixtures,  . all 
illustrated  in  our  Catalogue 
No  145,  will  aid  and  empha- 
size every  other  selling  effort. 
Such  has  been  the  experience 
of  leading  stores  that  you 
know  cf. 


M.L.HIMMEL  & SON 


Main  Office  and  Factories 

BALTI  MORE  • MARYLAND 

COMPLETE  STORE  EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY  KINO 


BOSTON  SALES  ROOMS 
20  OXFORD  ST. 
CLEVELAND  SALE5  ROOMS 
2210  W SUPERIOR  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  SALES  ROOMS 
229  E22“-°  ST. 


PITTSBURGH  SALES  ROOMS 
723  LIBERTY  AVE. 
NEW  ORLEANS  SALES  ROOMS 
HENNEN  BUILDING 


Sidney  Thompson  & Co. 

Proprietor,  Sidney  Thompson 

Importers  and  Exporters 

3 George  Street 
Nottingham 
England 


All 


classes  of  Silk,  Wool, 
and  Cotton  Yarns,  Single  and 
Folded,  for  Laces,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Weaving,  Cur- 
tains, Etc. 

COP,  CHEESE,  CONE,  WARP  OR  BUNDLE 


Italian  Singles  a Specialty 

Sewing  Threads 
Mercerized  Cotton  Y am 
IN  HANK  OR  ON  CHEESE  OR  CONE 


Warehouses: 

H George  Street.  Nottingham 

= Lincoln  Street,  Nottingham 


Telegraphic  Address:  g 

Cocoon  Nottingham 
Code— A B C (5th  Edition)  a 
Western  Union  g 


= Desire  Selling  Agency  for  High  Class  m 
American  Sports  Coats  S 
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MUST  MEASURE  FOR  A UNIONSUIT 


Threadbare  Subject  Crops  Up  Again — This  Problem  Must  Be  Solved,  Else  the  Stores  Lose  a Profit- 
able Trade  to  Specialty  Competitors 


Correct  measuring  for  unionsuit  cus- 
tomers is  an  old  subject,  but  it’s  not  a 
worn  out  one  by  any  means.  At  the  risk 
of  being  judged  tiresome  we  bring  it  up 
again,  hoping  to  get  credit  for  persistence, 
at  least. 

The  specific  reason  for  reiterating  the 
slogan,  “Around  the  trunk,  over  the 
shoulder,  through  the  crotch,”  is  the  case 
of  a lost  sale  and  a permanently  lost  cus- 
tomer. The  store  where  it  occurred  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  New  York, 
a place  which  takes  some  pride  in  its 
selling  organization. 

A customer  walked  into  the  underwear 
department  to  buy  several  cotton  union- 
suits.  The  salesman  who  waited  upon  him 
was  well  appearing,  courteous,  and  knew 
his  stock.  He  showed  the  customer  the 
kind  of  unionsuit  he  wanted  and  made  the 
sale.  The  next  day  that  customer  was 
the  maddest  man  in  seven  states.  He  had 
put  on  one  of  the  suits  to  wear  to  busi- 
ness. It  seemed  a bit  tight  at  first, 
but  hoping  it  would  stretch  he  didn’t 
change  it. 

Source  of  Discomfort 

It  didn’t  stretch.  During  the  whole  day 
that  unionsuit  bound  and  pulled  through 
the  crotch  so  that  the  man  had  hardly  a 
moment’s  comfort.  Now  he  swears  he 
will  never  buy  another  thing  in  that  store. 
He  has  had  satisfaction  in  men’s  specialty 
stores,  and  he  is  going  back  to  them. 

It  seems  the  salesman  measured  him 
only  around  the  chest.  He  was  a bit 
doubtful  about  the  size  which  was  rec- 
ommended as  a result  of  the  measuring, 
but  the  salesman  assured  him — insisted, 
in  fact — that  the  garments  would  fit. 
Supposing  that  the  chap  knew  his  busi- 
ness, the  customer  took  them. 

The  result  was  as  dissatisfied  a custom- 
er as  ever  found  a reason  for  disliking  a 
store.  Presumably,  the  salesman  was  not 
at  fault.  If  he  had  known  how  to  meas- 
ure a man  properly  he  would  certainly 
haVe  done  it,  once  a doubt  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  customer.  The  chances 
are  that  somebody  higher  up  had  failed  to 
give  the  necessary  instruction. 

Privacy  for  Measurement 

Why  department  stores  continue  to 
serve  badly  the  men  customers  whose  cus- 
tom they  so  earnestly  solicit  is  a mystery. 
Men  are  highly  appreciative  of  good  serv- 
ice. Price  is  usually  secondary  with  them 
unless  there  is  a marked  disparity  be- 
tween prices  in  two  stores.  They  want  to 
be  intelligently  waited  upon.  That  is  why 
the  men’s  specialty  stores  keep  their  cus- 
tomers. They  study  to  please  them. 

In  the  Economist  of  Aug.  23  we  sug- 
gested that  in  a store  where  women 


passed  back  and  forth  the  difficulty  might 
lie  in  the  modesty  of  the  men  themselves, 
rather  than  in  the  salesman’s  lack  of 
training.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
a little  privacy  would  remedy  this,  and 
the  idea  is  again  brought  forward  for 
consideration. 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  processes 
of  the  mind  which  fails  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  a man’s  stomach  has  almost  as  much 
to  do  with  the  fit  of  a unionsuit  as  has 
his  chest.  Or  that  height  from  the  floor 
has  a certain  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Anyone  who  thinks  a moment  will  see 
that  the  size  34  which  is  entirely  suitable 
for  an  eighteen  year  old  high  school  boy 
of  slender  build  and  short  stature  is  not 
exactly  the  thing  for  a human  hop  pole 
whose  hair  brushes  dust  from  the  ceiling. 
And  a little  reflection  will  induce  the  opin- 
ion that,  while  a 36  may  fit  a normally 
constructed  man  with  that  chest  measure, 
some  consideration  must  be  given  the  in- 
dividual with  the  protuberant  abdomen. 

No  Comeback  on  Underwear 

Where  is  the  salesman  who  takes  a cus- 
tomer’s chest  measure  in  order  to  fit  him 
with  a pair  of  drawers?  Killed  long  ago 
by  an  irate  customer.  Yet  he  had  as 
much  reason  on  his  side  as  the  chap  whose 
delinquencies  we  noted  a ways  back. 
Chest  measure  for  shirts  and  waist  meas- 
ure for  drawers,  but  neither  for  union- 
suits. 

A customer  who  gets  badly  fitted  in  an 
overcoat  or  suit  has  a comeback.  He 
usually  can  return  the  goods.  But  stores 
don’t  take  back  underwear  for  perfectly 
sound  reasons.  Consequently,  anybody 
who  gets  stung  is  doubly  sore,  having  no 
redress,  and  stays  peeved. 

Get  it  done  any  way  you  can;  but  when 
you  measure  men  for  unionsuits,  do  it 
“Over  the  shoulder  and  through  the 
crotch.” 


KNIT  GOODS 


Underwear  Buying  Strong  — 
Fancy  Hose  Wanted 

Underwear  buying  by  jobbers  for  the 
1920  fall  season  has  been  very  heavy.  In 
fact,  the  opinion  has  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  the  jobbers  went  in  too  heav- 
ily for  their  own  safety.  Apparently,  they 
realized  what  will  be  the  position  of  the 
man  who  fails  to  cover  his  requirements 
early  and  protected  themselves  thoroughly. 

Wool  lines,  as  well  as  the  heavy  cottons, 
have  been  doing  well,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 


vanced prices.  Most  mills  stopped  selling 
before  they  had  contracted  for  their  full 
production,  preferring  not  to  go  farther 
ahead  than  March.  When  they  open  again 
for  business  the  prospect  is  for  an  ad- 
vance in  their  prices. 

The  silk  hosiery  situation  is  as  tight  as 
ever.  The  way  the  price  of  raw  silk  has 
advanced  is  causing  some  apprehension. 
Not  only  is  the  raw  material  high,  but  the 
cost  of  throwing  it  has  increased  tre- 
mendously, as  the  charge  for  throwing 
goes  up  with  the  price  of  the  silk  itself. 

Fancy  Hosiery 

The  delivery  of  orders  for  embroidered 
and  clocked  hose  is  handicapped  by  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  handwork  done. 
The  charges  for  this  sort  of  work  have 
been  advanced  something  like  100  per  cent. 
For  instance,  clocking  on  men’s  hose, 
which  formerly  cost  around  $3.25  a dozen, 
now  costs  $6.25,  and  even  at  that  price  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  the  work  done.  Indi- 
cations are  that  in  spite  of  the  necessarily 
higher  price  on  this  kind  of  goods  it  will 
be  very  much  favored  for  spring.  White 
clocks  on  black  hose  have  the  call. 

Men’s  wool  hose  in  heather  mixtures 
have  been  so  much  in  demand  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  sort  of  deliveries. 
One  agent  declared  that  so  far  he  had  been 
able  to  deliver  only  about  1 per  cent  of 
his  orders. 

Mercerized  Lines  Strong 

Mercerized  lines  are  in  as  strong  a posi- 
tion as  silks.  Since  last  spring  yarns  have 
advanced  to  a point  which  manufacturers 
declare  allows  too  high  a margin  of  profit. 
However,  most  of  them  are  covered  for 
some  months  ahead,  and  the  market  should 
be  steady  for  some  time  on  these  goodsJ 
It  may  be  expected  that  they  will  follow 
the  movements  of  silks  pretty  closely,  as 
they  are  being  taken  largely  as  substitutes 
for  the  latter.  A break  in  silk  prices 
would  undoubtedly  be  reflected  in  mercer- 
ized lines.  There  is  no  prospect  of  such 
a movement  during  the  coming  year,  how- 
ever. In  fact,  no  kind  of  knit  goods  for 
1920  delivery  is  likely  to  show  signs  of 
lessening  in  price. 

Sweaters 

The  sweater  mills  are  not  in  a position 
to  take  on  much  additional  business.  They 
have  sold  as  far  into  1920  as  they  care  to 
at  present.  Demand  is  coming  strong,  es- 
pecially for  fancy  types.  Price  advances, 
which  have  put  values  about  40  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year,  have  had  no  effect 
in  holding  off  buyers.  Mills  here  and  there 
take  on  a little  new  business,  but  the  buyer 
must  hunt  them  out. 
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SOCKS 


WE  years  ago  served  our 
apprenticeship  in  knitting  real 
wear  into  Monito  socks.  Our 
efforts  since  have  been  rather 
to  put  Monito  style  and 
Monito  fit  on  a higher  plane. 
Our  friends  say  that  Style  522, 


MAKERS  OF  MEN’S  SOCKS 
AND  WOMEN'S  STOCKINGS 

Harrisburg,  ‘Pa. 

Sales  offices  in  the  principal 
V American  cities  A 
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ofsoft,  natural  silk,  gives  them 
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ample  evidence  of  success. 

We  think  you  will  agree  with 
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■ 

them. 

! 

<JKoorhead Knitting  Qo.^w c. 

This  full  page  Monito  advertisement 
appears  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
December  13th  issue. 


By  this  time 

you  have  surely  noticed  Monito  as  being  consistently 
advertised  in  large  space.  For  their  part  Monito 
merchants  report  consistently  increasing  sales.  Which, 
of  course,  is  perfectly  natural. 
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GARMENT  MANUFACTURERS  MEET 


National  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers  Hold  Annual  Convention  at  Cleveland  and  Adopt  Style 
Recommendations — Labor  Problem  Also  Comes  in  for  Especial  Attention 


The  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers  held 
in  Cleveland  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  De- 
cember 5th  and  6th,  was  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  meeting  of  some  years  past. 
Certain  high  spots  in  the  proceedings 
stand  forth  as  of  more  than  the  usual 
in  importance,  and  results  of  far-reaching 
value  was  planned. 

The  convention  was  well  planned  and 
an  air  of  earnestness  prevaded  the  entire 
deliberation. 

Departing  somewhat  from  past  customs 
addresses  were  given  by  gentlemen  some- 
what outside  of  the  industry,  and  ap- 
parently the  convention  felt  that  more  of 
the  outside  viewpoint  obtained  in  this 
manner  would  be  much  worth  while  at 
future  meetings. 

Reviewed  Association’s  Work 

The  retiring  president,  Mr.  Milton  Gold- 
man, of  Cohen,  Friedlander  & Martin, 
Toledo,  presented  his  report  reviewing  the 
activities  of  the  Association  during  the 
past  year.  He  dwelt  upon  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Style  Committee  and  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  entire  industry  through 
the  labors  of  this  committee.  He  also 
stressed  the  work  done  in  connection  with 
the  widely  heralded  shortage  of  materials 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Association  in  rela- 
tion to  the  runaway  cost  of  living. 

Labor  Problem  Discussed 

The  labor  problems  were  given  consider- 
able attention.  Mr.  Paul  L.  Feiss,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  deliv- 
ered a welcoming  address.  He  voiced  his 
conviction  that  labor  would  soon  broaden 
its  outlook  and  that  the  time  would  come 
when  labor  would  realize  and  be  willing 
to  shoulder  labor’s  responsibilities  and 
not  consider  only  what  labor  termed  its 
“rights,”  including  the  ever  talked  of 
right  to  strike. 

Mr.  Feiss  was  a member  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Round  Table  and  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  upon  that  national  disap- 
pointment from  which  so  much  was  hoped. 

One  Cause  of  Wool  Shortage 

One  of  the  most  pertinent  addresses 
was  by  Mr.  George  H.  Hodgson,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  The 
Cleveland  Worsted  Mills.  He  decried  the 
insistent  demand  for  fabrics  requiring  the 
use  of  exclusively  fine  wool  of  which  there 
is  a veritable  famine.  He  illustrated  how 
a spinning  plant  running  on  the  fine  counts 
of  yarn  produced  a materially  less  number 
of  pounds  than  when  spinning  the  coarser 
counts  of  yarns.  These  fine  yarns  cannot 
be  produced  fast  enough,  first,  owing  to 
an  extensive  shortage  of  fine  wools  and 


second,  to  the  lack  of  additional  machinery 
to  counterbalance  the  slower  production. 

As  a direct  result  of  discussion  follow- 
ing Mr.  Hodgson’s  constructive  talk,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  Mr. 
W.  B.  Fish,  of  the  Printz-Biederman  Com- 
pany, the  newly-elected  president,  to  ap- 
point a committee  which  would  devote 


STYLE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Spring  and  Summer,  1920. 

The  youthful  silhouette  prevails. 

Skirts  are  frankly  short. 

Suits 

Diversity  of  types  in  suits:  Fea- 
tures are  tailored  suits  on  slender 
lines;  sport  suits  in  elaborate  color 
and  material  combinations.  Full- 
ness at  hips  a characteristic. 

Skirts  to  tailored  suits  straight 
and  simple. 

Variation  of  outline  for  misses’ 
skirts. 

Tunic  and  plaited  skirts  to  be 
shown. 

Women’s  skirts  7 inches  to  9 
inches  from  the  floor.  Misses’  ap- 
proximately 10  inches  from  the 
floor. 

Wide  variety  of  belts  shown  in- 
cluding metal  and  leather. 

Collars  new  and  varied.  Prevail- 
ing types  Medici,  long  rolling,  Peter 
Pan  or  Lord  Byron;  slim  overlay 
collars,  also  collarless  effects. 

Sleeves  snug  and  close  on  tailored 
suits;  three-quarter  sleeve  favored 
on  Eton  and  short  models. 

Braid,  stitching,  fringe,  piping, 
cording,  plaits,  tucks,  buttons, 
buckles  and  embroideries  all  used. 

Coats 

Short,  snappy  top  coats  in  vari- 
ety of  materials.  Rough  surfaced 
fabrics  for  “sport”  garments, 
smooth  surfaced  cloths  for  dress. 
Short  coats,  loose  and  roomy  in  line. 
New  wraps  enveloping  in  line,  sim- 
ulating Roman  Toga. 

Long  coats  with  lines  suggesting 
the  Redingote. 

Coats  show  wide  variety  of  col- 
lars, trimmings  and  pockets. 


immediate,  aggressive  efforts  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

The  Committee  on  War  Service  and 
Foreign  Trade,  Mr.  Harry  New,  of  the 
Landesman-Hirschheimer  Company,  has 
been  very  active  during  the  unusual  con- 
ditions co-operating  with  national  agencies 
in  the  industry  in  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  disposing  of  wool  and  the 
surplus  stocks  of  merchandise  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

Committee  Reports 

Mr.  New  was  ill  but  sent  in  a report 
covering  the  committee’s  activities,  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  the  Government 


now  has  very  little  material  on  hand  that 
would  effect  the  cloak  interests. 

The  report  of  the  Welfare  Committee, 
Mr.  Ralph  Silver,  of  the  M.  T.  Silver 
Company,  chairman,  was  presented,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  that  a standing 
committee  on  the  subject  of  Production 
and  Production  Methods  be  appointed. 
This  committee  to  also  deal  with  the 
special  problem  known  as  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion, which  now  looms  as  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  the  generation. 

We  quote  a paragraph  from  the  report: 
“If  we  are  to  continue  making  progress, 
we  must  not  only  discuss  style  and  mar- 
keting problems  at  our  meeting,  but  we 
must  give  consideration  to  the  relation- 
ship between  them  and  our  labor  and 
production  problem.” 

The  New  Officers 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought  in 
its  report  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President — Mr.  W.  B.  Fish,  The 
Printz-Biederman  Company,  Cleveland. 
Vice-President — Mr.  Dudley  Palmer,  Per- 
cival  B.  Palmer  Co.,  Chicago. 

Treasurer — Mr.  H.  S.  Livingston,  Cin- 
cinnati Cloak  & Suit  Company,  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing 
year  are: 

Manuel  Cohn,  Conde  Cloak  Company, 
Toledo. 

Eugene  Fried,  The  Fried-Beiderman 
Company,  Cleveland. 

Adolph  Keller,  The  Keller-Cohn  Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

O.  A.  Sardeson,  Hovland-Sardeson-Mc- 
Colm  Company,  Chicago. 

Samuel  Hartman,  The  Landesman- 
Hirschheimer  Company,  Cleveland. 

Ludwig  Sinn,  Bischof,  Sterne  & Stein 
Company,  Cincinnati. 

H.  A.  Carder,  McBarron-Carder-Frolk- 
ing  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  all-important  Style  Committee,  Mr. 
Printz,  Printz-Biederman  Co.,  chairman, 
presented  an  exceedingly  comprehensive 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  report  covering 
style  recommendations  for  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1920,  which  we  reproduce  in 
substance. 

The  Style  Review 

On  Saturday,  December  6th,  was  held 
the  Style  Review,  at  which  several  models 
from  each  house  were  shown  to  the  as- 
sembled convention  in  accordance  with 
past  customs.  A variety  of  smart  models 
were  shown  and  some  particularly  clever 
coats  were  commented  upon.  The  styles 
generally  conformed  to  the  recommenda- 
tions voiced  by  the  Style  Committee. 
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will  pat  pep  in  your 
men’s  underwear 
depart  me  nt~ 

its  a new  swiss  rib,  leather- 
weight  mens  union  suit  to 
retail  at$2«s  the  suit* — 5 
made  the  Superior  way  &■ 
carries  this  label* 


/THE  PERFECT  UNION  SUIT 

The  Superior  Underwear  Co~Roua,Oliio 
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MEN’S  WEAR  MARKETS  QUIET 


Spring  Clothing  Will  Cost  More— Heavy  Demand  for  Shirts  and  Neckwear— Expensive  Sleeping 

Garments  Favored — Hats  in  Demand 


Interest  in  men’s  wear  has  slackened 
as  is  usual  at  this  time.  Holiday  orders 
have  been  completed,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  spring  goods  are  in  readiness  to 
he  shipped,  if  indeed  they  are  not  already 
on  their  way.  The  markets,  for  the  most 
part,  are  quiet. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  business  is  the 
unwillingness  of  manufacturers  to  discuss 
the  outlook  for  the  future,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  price  situation.  No 
one  wishes  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
making  a prediction  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  later  in  the  season.  The  opin- 
ion, however,  seems  to  be  that  the  exist- 
ing high  prices  are  to  continue,  at  least 
for  the  coming  season,  as  a consequence 
of  the  inadequate  production  of  the  fac- 
tories. While  it  is  true  that  efforts  are 
under  way  to  improve  this  situation,  stu- 
dents of  business  conditions  find  nothing 
to  indicate  a prospect  of  betterment  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Clothing  Supply  Inadequate 

Sales  of  spring  clothing  at  wholesale 
will  be  on  an  allotment  basis,  this  being 
made  necessary  by  the  scarcity  of  suitings 
and  overcoatings  as  well  as  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  manufacturers  to  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  clothing  to  meet  the  retail- 
ers’ needs.  The  wholesale  spring  selling 
season  is  about  two  weeks  later  than 
usual,  due  to  the  fact  that  both  mills  and 
manufacturers  were  late  last  season,  and 
have  not  yet  entirely  caught  up. 

Clothing  will  be  considerably  higher 
this  spring  due  to  the  fact  that  four  wage 
increases  have  been  made  since  last  June. 
Working  hours  have  also  been  reduced  to 
44  hours  a week  as  against  the  52-hour 
week  of  a year  ago,  and  in  addition  the 
actual  amount  of  work  produced  per  hour 
by  the  operatives  has  also  been  reduced. 

The  retailer’s  demand  for  clothing  is 
extremely  insistent,  following  a similar 
demand  from  consumers.  One  retailer  re- 
cently said  that  never  before  had  he  wit- 
nessed such  a wild  spending  mania. 

The  cost  of  clothing  materials  show  an 
increase  of  perhaps  50  per  cent  in  some 
cases,  while  fall  suitings  are  now  priced 
at  an  advance  of  about  25  cents  per  yard 
and  overcoatings  at  an  advance  of  about 
40  cents  per  yard. 

Shirts  Will  Cost  More 

Many  of  the  shirt  manufacturing  con- 
cerns have  sold  their  entire  spring  output 
at  this  time,  at  least  one  prominent  firm 
being  sold  up  until  next  May.  Their  sales- 
men were  given  a certain  allotment  of  the 
factory  output,  and  all  sales  in  excess  of 
the  allotment  had  to  be  considerably  cut 


down.  This  fact  well  indicates  the  con- 
dition of  the  shirt  market. 

In  the  shirt  industry,  as  in  many  other 
industries,  underproduction  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  high  cost  of  the 
finished  product.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  speed  up  production,  but  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  catch  up  with  the 
insistent  demand. 

Another  factor  is  the  cost  of  shirting 
materials,  both  silk  and  cotton.  This  is 
more  noticeable  in  silk  shirtings  than  in 
cottons  as  silks  have  advanced  30  cents 
per  yard  and  cotton  shirting,  10  cents. 
Silk  shirts  that  sold  for  $108  per  dozen  for 
the  coming  spring  season  will  have  to 
bring  $144  per  dozen  for  fall  1920  accord- 
ing to  a prominent  manufacturer. 

Neckwear  Silks  Scarce 

Few  neckwear  concerns  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  send  out  their  salesmen  with 
lines  for  spring,  whereas  in  former  years 
salesmen  were  out  with  spring  cravats 
prior  to  this  time.  This  delay  has  been 
caused  by  lateness  of  deliveries  upon  the 
part  of  mills  producing  neckwear  silks, 
and  as  a result,  retailers  will  have  to 
place  open  orders  in  many  cases,  as  com- 
plete sample  lines  will  not  be  available. 

Not  only  are  mills  late  in  their  produc- 
tion of  neckwear  silks,  but  owing  to  de- 
creased production  they  are  unable  to  fill 
anything  like  a normal  volume  of  orders. 
A striking  instance  of  this  phase  of  the 
situation  may  be  seen  in  the  experience 
of  one  of  the  largest  neckwear  manufac- 
turers in  the  East.  This  concern  usually 
purchases  from  300  to  400  pieces  of  sta- 
ple black  neckwear  silk  from  a certain 
mill,  and  this  season  it  has  been  allotted 
just  25  pieces  of  the  goods. 

In  a small  Pennsylvania  community  a 
dealer  who  formerly  purchased  most  of 
his  neckwear  at  $2.25  per  dozen,  is  now 
buying  scarfs  as  high  as  $39  per  dozen. 

Domestic  neckwear  silks  now  cost  from 
$3  per  yard  up,  and  imported  silks  from 
$6  per  yard  up.  A prominent  manufac- 
turer states  that  there  will  be  but  few 
$1.50  ties  on  the  market,  as  spring  neck- 
wear is  now  wholesaling  from  $13.50  per 
dozen  up. 

Shapes  continue  small,  and  patterns  in 
the  better  grades  are  conservative,  fea- 
turing neat  figured  effects.  In  the  more 
popular  priced  grades  striped  effects  are 
also  widely  shown. 

Collar  Market  Unchanged 

There  are  virtually  no  new  develop- 
ments in  the  collar  market.  No  immedi- 
ate change  in  the  prices  effective  last 
July  is  anticipated  at  this  time.  Styles 
remain  practically  without  change;  both 


stiff  and  soft  collars  are  in  good  demand. 
An  increasing  call  for  soft  collars  is  an- 
ticipated when  the  spring  season  ap- 
proaches summer. 

Better  Sleeping  Garments 

Silk  pajamas  are  in  good  demand  for 
spring,  as  are  all  of  the  better  grades  of 
these  goods.  Merchandise  which  seems 
to  be  selling  best  is  that  class  of  goods 
wholesaling  from  $160  per  dozen  up. 
Sales  of  less  expensive  garments  have 
fallen  off  about  50  per  cent,  but  this  has 
not  affected  the  cash  totals  of  sales  seri- 
ously owing  to  the  increased  call  for  the 
better  grades. 

Nightgowns  are  selling  better  than 
during  the  last  few  seasons,  as  they  are 
less  expensive  to  produce  than  pajamas, 
and  adequately  fill  what  demand  there  is 
for  a really  low  priced  article. 

No  Freak  Hats 

Salesmen  who  have  returned  from  their 
spring  hat  selling  trips  report  heavy 
sales.  No  notably  new  styles  or  shapes 
are  being  shown  for  the  coming  season, 
probably  because  of  the  ready  acceptance 
of  what  is  to  be  had.  The  lack  of  raw 
materials  is  also  a factor. 

Early  buying  is  the  keynote  of  hat  mer- 
chandising, buyers  taking  no  chances  on 
being  held  up  because  of  slow  deliveries. 
In  fact  many  buyers  are  glad  to  receive 
spring  hat  stocks  well  in  advance  of  speci- 
fied dates  for  delivery  in  order  to  insure 
being  ready  for  the  consumer  business  as 
soon  as  it  opens  up. 

Hat  production  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate. Labor,  also,  in  this  industry,  is 
costly.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will 
be  any  recession  in  hat  prices  for  some 
time  to  come. 


According  to  the  secretary  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Lynn,  Mass.,  the  strike  of  depart- 
ment store  employees  noted  in  the  Econo- 
mist of  Nov.  29,  was  of  no  importance. 
He  declares  that  of  3,000  employees  only 
eighty  went  out,  and  no  business  was 
crippled. 

Charles  M.  Adelman,  manager  of  the 
Lewis  apparel  store,  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  two  properties  upon  which, 
after  alterations  are  completed,  a clothing 
store  will  be  located. 

Marx  Bros.,  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  have  discontinued  busi- 
ness, both  partners  having  decided  to  re- 
tire. They  had  been  in  business  in  Port 
Huron  thirty  years. 
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TRAINING  MEN’S  WEAR  SALESMEN 


A Broad  Yet  Detailed  Statement  of  Points  on  Which  Instruction  Should  Be  Given  by  the  Department 

Head — Emphasis  Placed  on  Knowledge  of  Merchandise 


The  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  de- 
partment as  a recognized  and  valuable 
part  of  the  modern  department  store 
stands  out  in  a distinctive  way  as  one  of 
the  departments  demanding  particularly 
high-class  merchandising  and  superior 
salesmanship. 

The  merchandise  it  offers  must  be  of 
good  quality,  varied  materials  and  styles, 
correct  sizes,  skillful  workmanship  and 
reliable,  popular  “makes”  if  it  is  to  meet, 
to  its  credit,  the  competition  of  the  custom 
tailored  garments  and  specialty  shops.  It 
must  show  thoughtful,  careful  selection,  if 
it  shall  make  strong  appeal  to  the  taste  of 
the  varied  clientele  it  seeks  to  build  up. 

What  Department  Head  Must  Know 

This  requires,  first  of  all,  an  intelligent, 
enterprising  buyer  at  its  head,  always  on 
the  alert  and  well  informed  as  to  local  and 
general  trade  conditions,  style  tendencies 
and  the  individual  demands  of  the  public 
he  aims  to  serve.  He  must  realize  that 
“the  buyer  is  engaged  in  a big  business 
and  that  narrowness  in  any  direction  will 
disqualify  him  for  success,”  quoting  from 
“Modern  Business.” 

The  large  variety  of  goods  his  depart- 
ment carries,  including  as  it  does  clothing 
and  men’s  furnishings  in  general,  necessi- 
tates his  being  equally  familiar  with  many 
kinds  of  merchandise  if  he  is  to  keep  his 
entire  department  well  stocked  with  satis- 
factory quick-moving  goods. 

Practically  Runs  a Store 

In  this  respect  his  department  is  in  fact 
a store  in  itself,  in  that  it  carries  all  the 
articles  needed  for  a man’s  complete  outfit. 
He  has  practically  the  same  position  to  fill 
as  does  the  “boss”  himself  in  the  men’s 
clothing  specialty  shop,  and  for  this  reason 
must  be,  as  he  usually  is,  a buyer  of 
superior  and  broad  merchandising  ability. 

Must  Be  a Seller 

His  problem,  however,  does  not  end  with 
that  of  buying.  Once  his  merchandise  is 
selected,  delivered,  marked  and  placed  in 
attractive  display  on  counters,  shelves  and 
racks  he  has  only  begun  to  prove  himself 
the  successful  buyer.  His  goods  must  be 
sold — to  customers  who  will  not  only  re- 
turn to  buy  more  goods,  but  will  send  in 
their  friends  to  buy,  and  to  return  to  the 
department,  as  increasing,  steady  trade. 

To  do  this,  he  is  dependent  upon  the 
superior  salesmanship  of  his  selling  force. 
He  may  merchandise  ever  so  cleverly,  in- 
telligently and  earnestly,  but  without  his 
salesmen  his  efforts  are  in  vain. 

His  salesmen  turn  expense  into  profit. 
A few  of  his  salesforce  may  be  born,  but, 
as  in  other  departments,  the  majority  of 
them  will  have  to  be  made.  How  shall  he 


By  Helen  Lehman 

train  or  develop  them,  to  dispose  of  his 
merchandise  quickly  and  satisfactorily? 

Successful  management  of  his  depart- 
ment in  this  respect  may  be  a much  more 
serious  problem  than  that  of  merchandis- 
ing. 

Fundamentals  of  Selling 

Superior,  or  even  average,  salesmanship 
in  this  department  shows  itself,  first  of  all, 
in  ready  knowledge  of  store  system — which 


So  interestingly  and  convincingly 
has  Miss  Lehman  described  the 
methods  of  study  and  practice 
which,  if  duly  followed,  lead  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  efficiency  that 
almost  anyone  who  reads  this  arti- 
cle will  come  near  to  wishing  he 
was  a men’s  clothing  and  furnish- 
ings salesman.  Thus,  her  counsel 
and  suggestions  will  surely  raise  the 
standard  of  selling  if  properly  put 
before  the  department  force,  and 
we  feel  satisfied  that  where  this  ar- 
ticle is  duly  utilized  its  influence  on 
the  sales  volume  will  be  marked  and 
immediate. 

Miss  Lehman  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Geller,  the  head  of  the  men’s 
wear  departments  of  the  store  with 
which  she  is  connected,  has  given 
her  much  valued  assistance  and  en- 
couragement in  connection  with  her 
work  relating  to  his  salesforce.  She 
advises  that  the  article  be  not  giv- 
en to  the  salespeople  in  one  gulp, 
but  that  the  subject  under  each  of 
the  various  heads  be  used  for  a 
separate  talk  or  topic  for  confer- 
ence. 


means:  familiarity  with  making  out  checks 
and  the  other  necessary  mechanical  parts 
of  the  sale  connected  with  up-to-date  store 
management  and  good  service. 

Having  gained  this — preferably  in  reg- 
ular class  instruction — and  having  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of 
merchandise  carried  in  the  department 
(suits,  overcoats,  gloves,  hats,  underwear, 
shirts,  hose,  handkerchiefs,  ties,  etc.)  and 
with  the  sections  in  which  they  are  located, 
the  ambitious  new  salesman  is  ready  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of 
success  in  this  department:  salesmanship 
principles  and  knowledge  of  his  merchan- 
dise. 

As  he  becomes  more  and  more  skilled 
in  these,  through  the  constant  instruction 
of  those  responsible  for  his  training  and 
his  own  daily  experiences  in  the  “game  of 
selling”,  he  develops  gradually  into  the 
successful  salesman  upon  whom  the  ulti- 
mate success  and  growth  of  the  depart- 
ment depends. 

Setting  Helps  in  Selling 

Salesmanship  principles  applicable  to 
this  department  do  not  differ  materially 


from  those  underlying  success  in  selling 
anything,  anywhere,  whether  it  be  a suit, 
a profession  or  an  idea.  It  is  their  proper 
application  which  counts. 

Good  health,  courteous  manner  and  in- 
telligent interest  characterize  the  success- 
ful salesman  in  this  department,  as  else- 
where. A well  developed  body,  well  dressed 
and  faultlessly  groomed,  and  an  energetic, 
business-like  manner  go  far  to  make  up 
the  interesting  personality  naturally  most 
attractive  to  any  customer.  All  this  helps, 
too,  wonderfully  in  showing  the  goods  to 
advantage.  The  “setting”  is  good. 

Steps  in  Selling 

Added  to  this  should  be  the  artistic  use 
of  the  process  of  selling,  which  alone 
makes  of  selling  a profession,  or  art,  rather 
than  a “job.”  Until  the  salesman  under- 
stands and  applies  it  with  the  intelligence 
and  skill  which  gives  him  the  confidence 
and  “poise”  of  the  master  workman  he  is 
not  the  superior  salesman. 

First,  is  the  approach— through  which 
he  either  loses  or  wins  the  customer’s 
confidence.  It  should  be  natural,  courte- 
ous and  sincere.  The  customer  knows 
whether  it  is  or  not  and  responds  accord- 
ingly. A “grouch  usually  answers  a 
grouch  and  a smile  a smile. 

The  second  step,  showing  the  goods, 
deepens  the  confidence  so  far  established 
between  the  customer  and  salesman,  if  the 
latter  proves  himself  worthy  of  it  by  giv- 
ing his  undivided  attention  to  finding  what 
his  customer  wants. 

The  third  step  then  follows  logically  and 
naturally,  the  arousing  of  interest — which 
leads  directly,  under  the  salesman’s  tactful 
mental  guidance,  into  the  fourth  step,  the 
closing  of  the  sale. 

Each  Step  a Study 

Each  step  is  a lifelong  study  in  itself, 
just  as  are  human  minds  and  because  sell- 
ing is  “the  matching  of  one  mind  with 
another”.  All  four,  linked  together  and 
applied  in  this  order,  with  judgment  but 
without  exception,  because  this  is  the  way 
the  human  mind  works,  without  exception, 
provides  the  workirtg  rule  by  which  the  in- 
experienced clerk  develops  into  the  aver- 
age salesman  and  the  average  salesman 
into  the  finished  artist  in  selling. 

How  to  Acquire  Tact 

Skillful  use  of  the  process  of  selling,  of 
course,  implies  a constant  study  of  the 
customer.  This  supplies  the  judgment  and 
tact  necessary  to  its  skillful  use  and  suc- 
cessful application.  For  one  type  of  cus- 
tomer the  approach  may  demand  special 
attention — the  new  customer,  for  example, 
or  the  “grouchy”  one.  With  another  the 
arousing  of  interest  may  be  the  tussle, 
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Notice  the  reinforcing  and  permanent  curve  given  the  Braxton  Belt  at 
those  points  where  it  rests  on  the  hips.  This  is  a patented  feature  that 
insures  more  .belt  style,  better  trouser  support  and  greater  belt  comfort. 
Observe  also  how  flat  and  lifeless  the  ordinary  belt  at  the  bottom  lies — 
“a  mere  strap  of  leather" . 


This  Bek  is  shaped  to  fit  the  body 


Here  is  just  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Braxton — a patented  one. 
But  first,  let’s  make  it  clear 
here  and  now  that  the  Braxton 
is  a style  belt — this  new  detail 
is  simply  an  added  comfort  for 
the  wearer. 

On  the  belt  shown  above,  you 
will  notice  a special  reinforcing 
of  leather  at  those  parts  that 
encircle  the  hips.  This  rein- 
forcing is  rounded  to  conform 
perfectly  and  permanently  to 
the  contour  of  the  body. 

It  is  because  of  this  feature  that 


Note  the  neat,  dressy  appearance  of  the 
Braxton.  This  belt,  after  many  months 
of  wear,  is  as  smooth  at  the  hips  as 
when  new. 


This  shows  the  construction  of  the  rein- 
forcing. The  middle  ply  is  of  special 
shaped  leather  to  conform  to  the  contour  of 
the  hips. 

the  Braxton  can  be  worn  more 
loosely  than  other  belts.  There 
is  no  tight  feeling  about  the 
waist — the  muscles  of  the  body 
are  allowed  to  act  without 
impediment. 

Moreover,  with  a Braxton  Belt 
there  is  never  any  “hitching” 
of  trousers.  A natural  and  per- 
fect hang  is  secured.  Even  men 
who  heretofore  have  been  unable 
to  wear  a belt  find  perfect  com- 
fort in  the  Braxton. 

The  materials  that  enter  into 
the  Braxton  are  the  finest  it  is 
possible  to  obtain — they  make 
a quality  belt  of  the  first  order. 


It  has  style  in  itself — it  adds  to 
the  style  of  the  wearer. 

This  belt  can  be  had  in  seven 
finishes  of  leather — seal,  walrus, 
baby  walrus,  crepe,  boarded, 
plain  and  cordovan  grains.  Each 
belt  is  also  packed  in  an  indi- 
vidual box  like  that  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

One  store  in  Cincinnati,  without 
pushing  of  any  kind,  sold  two 
dozen  Braxtons  in  two  hours. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
belt.  Write  today. 


M M 

This  shows  how  the  ordinary  belt  curls 
and  wrinkles  after  a few  months  of 
service.  This  cannot  happen  to  the 
Braxton. 


THE  PERKINS-CAMPBELL  Co,  632  Broadway,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


BRAXTON  the  belt for  men 


(Patented) 
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while  the  third  customer  may  tax  the 
salesman’s  ability  to  close  the  sale  satis- 
factorily. 

A constant  study  of  the  customer  never 
becomes  tiresome  to  the  superior  salesman. 
It  offers  the  variety  which  gives  the 
“spice”  to  an  otherwise  monotonous  game. 

Sales  by  Suggestion 

“Suggestive”  selling  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  successful  salesman  of 
this  department  because  of  the  variety  of 
allied  goods  carried  and  because  so  many 
of  the  customers  in  this  department  look 
to  the  salesman  to  help  them  “think”  and 
find  what  they  need  and  want.  The 
psychological  law  back  of  it  is  called  “the 
association  of  ideas” — one  thing  naturally 
suggesting  another  in  the  customer’s  as 
well  as  in  the  salesman’s  mind.  The  sales- 
man just  thinks  one  thought  ahead  of 
his  customer. 

To  the  superior  salesman  it  comes  nat- 
ural and  easy,  and  often  accounts  for  his 
’way-above-the-average  sales  record.  More 
than  that,  his  customers  come  back  to 
him  because  they  appreciate  and  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  serve  them  in 
this  way.  He  knows,  and  is  interested  in, 
his  merchandise  and  his  customer. 

Know  the  Goods 

Important  as  are  personal  appearance 
and  skillful  use  of  salesmanship  principles, 
knowing  the  merchandise,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  show  it  to  best  advantage,  is  finally  the 
real  test  of  superior  salesmanship. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  mer- 
chandise— what  it  is,  down  to  the  least 
important  article;  where  to  find  it  without 
delay;  what  the  principal  selling  features 
are  which  will  commend  it  to  the  customer 
— the  salesman  not  only  has  the  confidence 
in  himself  which  puts  him  at  ease  in  pre- 
senting it  but  also  the  convincing  argu- 
ment which  makes  the  sale.  He  not  only 
believes  in  his  merchandise  but  knows 
why  he  believes  in  it,  and  is  prepared  to 
give  this  information  to  his  customer  when 
he  asks  for  it  or  when  giving  it  aids  in 
making  the  sale. 

How  to  Know  the  Goods 

In  this  department,  with  its  large, 
varied  and  changing  stock,  knowing  mer- 
chandise means,  necessarily,  definite  and 
continual  observation  and  study  along  sev- 
eral lines  suggested  in  the  following : 

1.  Names  and  qualities  of  the  fabrics 
(wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk)  of  which  the 
suits,  shirts,  underwear,  hosiery  and  other 
every-day  garments  are  made.  A knowl- 
edge of  the  straws  of  hats  and  the  leather, 
or  skins,  from  which  gloves  are  made  is 
also  essential  to  thorough  knowledge  of 
stock. 

Customers  themselves,  as  the  result  of 
reading,  travel  and  observation,  are  com- 
ing to  know  more  about  what  they  buy. 
Most  of  them,  particularly  in  this  depart- 
ment, because  of  its  type  of  merchandise, 
wish  to  buy  what  will  prove  durable  as 
well  as  in  style.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
the  salesman’s  being  so  well  informed  that 


his  customer  may  consider  him  an 
authority. 

“Ninety-nine  out  of  every  100  dissatis- 
fied customers,”  says  a clothing  trade  jour- 
nal, “who  are  transformed  by  the  clerk’s 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  goods  into  deadly 
enemies,  could  and  would  be  retained  as 
friends  and  customers  if  retailers  gave 
this  vital  question  the  attention  its  im- 
portance demands.  The  clerk’s  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  goods  and  whether  or 
not  it  be  adopted  to  the  customer’s  need 
is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  productive 
of  all  causes  of  dissatisfied  customers.” 

Knowledge  of  Styles 

2.  Styles  (or  models)  and  their  ap- 
propriateness to  figure,  purpose  and  oc- 
casions. This  means  that  just  as  the 
expert  corsetiere  selects  for  her  customer 
the  model  which  brings  out  the  natural 
body  lines,  thus  giving  style,  beauty  and 
comfort,  so  the  expert  salesman  of  this 
department  knows  how  to  select  the  proper 
coat,  suit,  or  even  suit  of  underwear  to  fit 
his  customer  correctly. 

In  order  that  he  may  do  this  the  buyer 
keeps  in  stock  the  well  selected  various 
styles.  For  what  purpose  and  occasion 
the  customer  wants  to  use  his  suit,  or  un- 
der what  particular  climatic  or  individual 
conditions  he  wishes  to  wear  his  under- 
wear are  to  him  vital  points,  and  are  con- 
sidered so  by  the  successful  salesman, 
who  acts  as  his  expert  adviser  in  selecting 
“just  the  thing.” 

Often  the  customer  does  not  know  what 
he  should  buy,  as,  for  example,  in  buying 
a complete  sports  or  full  dress  occasion 
outfit.  How  often  does  the  salesman  not 
know  how  to  fit  him  out  comfortably  and 
correctly  from  the  style  of  coat  and  over- 
coat to  color  of  gloves,  style  of  tie  and 
appropriate  links  and  studs  with  a sug- 
gestion as  to  the  correct  shoe  to  be  worn! 

Know  How  Goods  Are  Made 

3.  Workmanship  and  process  of  manu- 
facture. Many  manufacturers  of  popular 
and  reliable  makes  of  men’s  clothing  and 
furnishings  issue  as  high-class  advertising- 
attractive  and  informing  little  booklets  or 
sheets  regarding  how  their  merchandise 
is  made.  They  want  the  customer  to  know 
all  about  their  goods.  Their  newspaper 
and  magazine  ads  follow  the  same  style 
of  informing  and  interesting  the  pros- 
pective customer. 

This  matter  contains  many  talking- 
points  which  the  clever  salesman  can  use 
to  great  advantage  in  convincing  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  process  of  manufacture 
insures  not  only  durability  and  style  but 
also  the  finished  appearance  of  high-class 
goods. 

The  exclusive  customer  will  pay  well 
for  the  workmanship  which  makes  the 
beautifully  finished  garment.  The  clever 
salesman,  eager  to  sell  the  higher  priced 
merchandise,  takes  advantage  of  this  in 
showing  his  merchandise  of  superior  work- 
manship. 

Learn  to  Measure  and  Fit 

4.  Sizes  and  correct  fitting.  Nothing 


perhaps  sooner  characterizes  the  superior 
salesman  than  his  ability  to  measure  cor- 
rectly, and  fit  comfortably  each  and  every 
customer.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  ap- 
propriate materials,  and  styles,  and  even 
finished  workmanship,  will  not  make  satis- 
fied customers.  Comfort  to  the  average 
man,  means,  principally,  proper  size,  and 
he  wants  comfort. 

The  art  of  correct  fitting  the  salesman 
must  first  learn  by  regular  rule  and  then 
depend  upon  developing  judgment  and 
experience  to  make  him  each  day  more 
skillful  at  it.  His  best  customers  will  be 
those  difficult  to  fit  but  made  comfortable 
and  satisfied  by  correct  fitting. 

Compete  With  Custom-made 

This  is  where  the  competition  between 
ready-to-wear  and  custom-made  business 
meets  in  stilfest  competition.  The  degree 
of  correctness  and  comfort  with  which  the 
salesman  fits  his  customer  determines  to 
a large  extent  his  own  and  the  depart- 
ment’s success. 

This  means  that  he  must  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  not  only  standard  or  reg- 
ular sizes,  but  how  sizes  run  in  the 
various  makes — large  or  small,  short  or 
long.  In  suits  and  coats  it  means  that 
the  salesman  should  have  some  idea  of 
necessary  and  satisfactory  alterations 
after  he  has  selected  the  most  nearly  cor- 
rect size  and  style.  In  underwear  it  means 
what  is  correct  trunk  measure  and  how 
the  sizes  of  the  flat  compare  with  those 
of  the  ribbed  fabric.  In  gloves  it  means 
fitting  the  shape  and  type  of  hand,  as 
well  as  size,  and  knowing  how  the  sizes 
of  kid  gloves  compare  with  those  of  the 
silk  for  perfect  comfort  and  correct  ap- 
pearance. 

Learn  About  Novelties 

5.  Novelties  and  their  particular  selling 
features.  In  haberdashery  ofttimes  many 
novelties  appear  which  may  in  time  be- 
come popular  enough  to  be  considered 
staple.  About  these  the  clever  salesman 
finds  out  all  he  can,  in  order  to  present 
them  in  a convincing  manner. 

Often  a good  sense  of  color  harmony 
in  matching  ties  with  shirts  and  suits 
makes  the  sale.  Calling  attention  to  a 
particularly  popular  brand  of  shirt  or  col- 
lar may  win  a customer. 

Comes  to  Love  His  Stock 

6.  Care  and  display  of  stock.  Knowing 
his  stock  thus  thoroughly  and  interested 
in  it  thus  professionally,  the  superior 
salesman  comes  to  love  it  so  that  he  dis- 
plays it,  cares  for  it  and  sells  it  as  the 
automobile  salesman  his  car  or  the  piano 
salesman  his  piano. 

The  buyer  and  assistants  in  training 
and  selling  see  that  their  constant  and 
anxious  efforts  to  make  superior  salesmen 
pay  in  many  ways — intelligent  care  of 
stock,  rapidly  moving  goods,  satisfied  cus- 
tomers, increased  business  and  a contented, 
progressive  salesforce. 


The  man  who  starts  to  advertise  his 
product  nowadays  had  better  keep  his 
money  unless  he  is  prepared  to  back  up 
his  advertised  promises  to  the  letter. 


Dodd  Shoes  nearly  20  years  ago,  we 
realized  that  we  had  assumed  a big  re- 
sponsibility to  make  them  deliver  what  we 
promised. 


It  has  taken  years  to  get  this  fact  across, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  sunk  into  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  that  advertised 
merchandise  is  the  safest  to  buy  because 
it  must  be  what  it  is  represented  to  be. 
One  failure  to  deliver  results  is  enough 
“ knocks  ” to  destroy  the  work  of  months, 
if  not  years. 

When  we  started  to  advertise  Dorothy 


The  result  is  that  today  the  man  who  sells 
Dorothy  Dodd  Shoes  has  a very  real 
authority  behind  him  which  has  taken 
decades  of  consistent  promise  and  con- 
sistent fulfillment  to  acquire. 

You  cannot  BUY  the  good-will  behind 
Dorothy  Dodd  Shoes — but  it  is  yours  to 
join  FREELY  with  your  own  to  your 
greater  advantage. 
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CATERS  TO  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


Methods  Employed  by  Shoe  Buyer  of  Indiana  Store — Children  Require  the  Greater  Care — Believes 

He  Should  Double  Sales  of  Any  Specialty  Store 


Success  in  selling  footwear  in  depart- 
ment stores  is  dependent  upon  a thorough 
appreciation  of  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  and  upon  the  methods  adopted  in 
their  solution. 

R.  C.  McDonald,  head  of  the  shoe  de- 
partment in  the  store  of  W.  A.  McNaugh- 
ton  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  in  discussing  his 
work  with  an  Economist  staff-member, 
said : 

“It  is  not  practicable  to  carry  men’s 
and  women’s  lines  in  the  same  section. 
Women’s  and  children’s  shoes  may  be  sold 
in  any  one  of  several  locations,  but  men’s 
shoes  must  be  in  an  accessible  section  near 
to  a street  entrance,  because  men  as  a 
rule  object  to  passing  through  a depart- 
ment filled  with  women  customers.  In 
order  to  increase  the  business  on  women’s 
and  children’s  lines  I have  eliminated 
men’s  shoes  entirely. 

Fit  Children  Carefully 

“Much  greater  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  fitting  of  children’s  feet  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  The  importance 
of  having  a perfect  fitting  shoe  for  the 
youngster  is  a matter  which  the  average 
mother  fully  realizes  and,  as  a rule,  she 
is  more  apt  to  buy  shoes  for  her  children 
in  a department  store  than  in  a specialty 
shop  because  of  her  reliance  on  the  former, 
which  has  catered  to  her  own  needs  suc- 
cessfully. Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary 
that  special  efforts  be  made  to  bring  the 
children’s  footwear  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  in  order  that  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  from  the  children’s 
business. 

“I  believe  that  my  department  should 
sell  more  children’s  shoes  than  any  two 
specialty  stores  in  this  city,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  women,  many  of  them 
mothers,  who  are  regular  customers  of 
this  store,  and  who  are  prospective  cus- 
tomers of  this  department.  Incidentally, 
they  frequently  bring  their  children  with 
them  when  they  intend  to  purchase  some 
article  of  attire  for  the  youngsters. 

“It  has  been  a hard  pull  going  after 
this  business,  but  by  making  a continuous 
and  earnest  effort  the  youngster’s  trade 
is  now  coming  nicely,  and  I feel  that  in 
time  it  will  materially  increase  the  sales 
of  the  department. 

Women’s  Trade  Not  Neglected 

“Of  course,  I am  not  neglecting  the 
women’s  trade  in  favor  of  the  children’s 
business;  in  fact,  I am  concentrating  my 
efforts  on  both  lines.  In  women’s  foot- 
wear, too,  I believe  one  of  the  greatest 
appeals  is  that  of  careful  fitting,  and  this 
detail  is  given  my  closest  attention. 

“Women  not  only  desire  well  fitting  and 
wearing  shoes,  but  their  demands  include 


service  of  the  highest  efficiency,  and  I 
endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  service  of  this 
kind  is  rendered  by  this  department.  I 
feature  only  footwear  that  is  good  both 
in  style  and  in  quality.” 

Price  Situation 

The  present  high  prices  of  footwear 
came  in  for  a share  of  the  discussion,  in 
which  Mr.  McDonald  expressed  himself  as 
follows:  “As  a matter  of  fact  I find  that 
shoes  this  season  are  not  a great  deal 
higher  than  those  I stocked  the  previous 
season,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
I have  not  yet  received  many  of  the 
higher  priced  numbers  that  I have  pur- 
chased. The  high  prices,  I think,  will 
affect  the  sale  of  children’s  shoes  more 
than  women’s  shoes,  for  by  this  time 
women  have  been  thoroughly  educated  to 
higher  priced  footwear.  Little  has  been 
said,  however,  with  regard  to  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  children’s  shoes,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  must  be  as  high  in  pro- 
portion as  any  other  type  of  shoe,  as 
everything  entering  into  the  cost  of  foot- 
wear has  increased  in  price,  including 
tacks,  nails,  leather,  lasts  and  heels. 
Leather,  I believe,  has  about  reached  the 
peak  of  high  prices. 

Deliveries  Present  Difficulty 

“The  greatest  difficulty  the  dealer  has 
to  contend  with,  as  I see  it,  is  that  of 
getting  deliveries  of  merchandise  on  order. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  delivery  of  the 
footwear  I purchased  has  been  consider- 
ably delayed,  and  I would,  therefore,  say 
that  it  behooves  the  buyer  to  place  his 
orders  as  early  as  possible.  This  situation 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
production  of  footwear,  which  condition 
is  also  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
prices.” 

Special  Sales  Policies 

When  asked  what  his  policy  was  with 
regard  to  special  sales,  Mr.  McDonald 
said:  “It  is  the  policy  of  McNaughton’s 

to  commence  each  season  with  a sale  last- 
ing one  week.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
clearing  sale,  but  is  an  event  held  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  new  styles 
in  footwear  to  our  customers.  For  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  usual  odds 
and  ends  we  have  a clearing  sale  at  the 
end,  of  every  season,  thus  the  season  is 
both  opened  and  closed  with  a special 
sale  event.  The  clearing  sale  is  always 
put  before  the  public  by  the  use  of  a large 
newspaper  ad. 

“I  might  say  also  that  I am  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  proper  use  of  the  show  win- 
dows. I have  the  displays  changed  fre- 
quently, showing  only  a few  good  styles 
each  time,  and  taking  the  greatest  care 


that  the  merchandise  that  goes  into  the 
show  windows  is  in  good,  fresh,  attractive 
condition.” 


GETS  CO-OPERATION 


Co-Workers  in  McKelvey  Store  Im- 
pressed With  Their  Job’s  Importance 

E.  L.  McKelvey,  general  manager  of  the 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  believes  in  having  each  de- 
partment manager  train  an  assistant  to 
take  his  place  in  case  he  is  kept  away 
from  the  store  for  any  reason. 

“Every  man  and  every  woman  em- 
ployed by  this  store,”  said  Mr.  McKelvey 
recently  to  an  Economist  staff -member, 
“is  made  to  feel  that  the  store  is  depend- 
ent for  its  success  upon  his  or  her  efforts. 
I tell  our  people  that  a department  man- 
ager is  no  more  important  in  his  end  of 
the  business  than  is  the  elevator  man  in 
his,  for  without  elevators  we  could  not 
bring  people  up  to  the  various  floors  to 
buy  goods.  Thus,  in  my  talks  with  the 
department  managers  and  salespeople  I 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the  impor- 
tance of  close  co-operation. 

“The  last  thing  we  ever  do  is  to  dis- 
charge an  employee.  We  try  rather  to 
find  a place  where  an  employee  will  fit 
best  and  make  the  most  of  himself,  or  her- 
self. During  the  five  years  since  I be- 
came manager  of  the  store  we  have  treb- 
led our  business  and,  in  the  meantime, 
have  spent  over  $1,000,000  in  rebuilding.” 


FOR  COMPLETE  CENSUS 


Special  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  the  manu- 
facturers’ section  of  the  approaching  de- 
cennial census  more  complete  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  When  the  last  figures 
of  this  character  were  taken,  in  1914,  the 
country  was  in  a subnormal  condition, 
and  thus  their  value  was  greatly  lessened. 

The  new  census  will  be  based  on  reports 
obtained  from  manufacturers,  in  strictest 
confidence.  Over  300,000  schedules  have 
been  sent  out,  against  275,000  in  1914. 
Questions  relating  to  number  of  employees, 
wages  paid,  quantities  and  cost  of  ma- 
terials used,  quantities  and  values  of 
products,  kind  and  quantity  of  power, 
amount  of  capital  invested,  etc.,  are  asked, 
in  order  that  a comprehensive  survey  of 
the  country’s  industrial  condition  may  be 
made.  Establishments  of  all  sizes  will  be 
included  in  the  census  so  long  as  they 
operate  under  the  factory  system  and 
have  an  annual  production  of  as  much 
as  $500  a year. 
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A Country  Wide  Movement 
to  Stimulate  Sales  on 


FIELD  MOUSE  No 


REALIZING  that  many  merchants 
have  bought  liberally  of  kid  shoes  in 
Field  Mouse  Shade  No.  88,  we  are  mak- 
ing a concerted  effort  in  the  principal  news- 
papers in  the  country  to  interest  women 
in  the  purchase  of  shoes  in  this  color. 

December  15th  to  20th — will  be  Field 
Mouse  Week.  Striking  newspaper  ad- 
vertising will  be  concentrated  in  these  few 
days  and  retailers  are  advised  to  conspic- 
uously display  their  Field  Mouse  Shoes 
and  to  advertise  them  in  their  local  papers. 

Our  entire  supply  of  Field  Mouse  No.  88 
has  been  sold.  This  newspaper  advertis- 
ing is  designed  to  help  the  retailers  and 
manufacturers  dispose  of  their  surplus 
stocks  of  Field  Mouse  footwear  before 
the  Holidays. 


Qualitas 


Patent 

Leather 


•rporalian 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


FASHION  PUBLICITY  COMPANY 

New  York  City 
in  conjunction  with 

AMALGAMATED  LEATHER  COMPANIES,  Inc. 


REG. U S.  PAT. OFF. 


WASHABLE 

kid 

wr 

Reg  U $ Pat  Off 
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HAND  BAGS 

Moire  Will  Predominate  in  Fabric 
Bags — Fittings  Important  Item 

Since  hand  bags  first  came  into  use 
there  have  been  periods  marking  a general 
variation  from  the  general  and  orthodox 
utility  bags  during  which  novelties,  includ- 
ing more  or  less  extravagance  in  style 
and  material,  have  flourished.  Heretofore 
the  buying  of  novelty  bags  was  considered 
a gamble  as  styles  have  invariably  re- 
verted back  to  the  staple  lines  and  there 
'have  been  resultant  losses  from  merchan- 
dise that  become  passe  through  this  whim 
of  dame  fashion. 

Staple  bags  of  leather  and  fabric,  de- 
signed for  general  utility  use,  have  a dis- 
tinct place  in  the  trade.  There  is  always 
a certain  demand  for  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise. For  the  past  few  seasons, 
however,  there  has  been  a decided  trend 
to  novelty  bags,  novel  fabrics,  linings, 
frames  and  fittings. 

While  there  is  a possibility  of  fashion 
running  true  to  form  and  again  reverting 
to  the  plainer  staple  models,  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe,  nor  are  there  any  indications 
of  any  such  change.  Spring  showings  are 
more  elaborate  than  ever. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
material  and  styles  offered  for  spring. 
Tinsels,  brocades,  beads,  metallic  ribbons, 
suede,  duvetyn,  vachette,  morocco,  alli- 
gator, crepe,  satin  leather  and  a startlingly 
new  leather  that  will  be  out  shortly.  Even 
human  skins  may  be  utilized. 

An  Economist  staff-member  was  shown 
a bag  made  of  a negro’s  skin.  It  was 
satiny  in  texture  and  of  a light  chocolate 
shade. 

Silk  Moire  Fashionable 

Among  the  models  in  fabric  bags  silk- 
moire  will  undoubtedly  be  favored.  This 
material  is  readily  adaptable  for  the  fluffy 
effects  employed  in  spring  models,  some 
of  which  have  tiny  plaited  ruffles  of  the 
moire. 

Besides  the  elaborate  bags  others  of 
moire  will  be  made  to  sell  at  popular 
prices.  There  are  attractive  models  copied 
from  higher  priced  merchandise  made  to 
retail  as  low  as  $3.50.  These  are  made 
generously  full  on  metallic  and  composi- 
tion frames,  some  having  strap  and  grip 
handle  of  self  material.  They  are  faille 
and  rep  silk  lined,  have  three-piece  fit- 
tings and  are  made  with  and  without 
tassels. 

Beaded  Bags 

In  high-priced  merchandise,  beaded  bags 
will  have  a continued  vogue.  One  buyer 
just  returned  from  Paris  reports  having 
purchased  five  hundred  of  them.  These 
will  retail  at  from  $50  up.  Cheap  bead 
bags  and  imitations  will  have  but  little 
demand.  Even  the  cheaper  articles  retail 
at  from  $10  up,  and  a much  better  looking 
bag  in  silk  or  velvet  and  various  other 
materials  can  be  sold  at  a cheaper  price. 


More  importance  is  attached  by  the  cus- 
tomer to  the  style  of  a bag  and  its  fittings 
than  to  the  material  and  workmanship 
employed. 

So  complete  are  these  fittings  in  the 
new  bags,  a motion  picture  actress  could 
carry  about  a complete  close-up  make-up 
within  its  shallow  depths. 

This  full  equipment  includes  mirror, 
powder  box,  lip  stick,  nail  file,  button 
hook,  cold  cream  box,  scent  bottle,  mem- 
orandum pad  and  pencil.  One  ultra  smart 
model  includes  a compact  cocktail  set,  four 
small  bottles  in  a case.  Others  have  cigar- 
ette and  match  cases. 

Ethel  Barrymore  Bag 

A smart  bag  named  for  this  popular  ac- 
tress is  in  octagon  shape  with  a strap  han- 
dle. It  includes  all  the  fittings,  except,  of 
course,  the  cocktail  set.  It  is  about  5x6  in. 
in  size;  made  of  vachette,  morocco  or  satin 
leather  in  various  shades.  It  is  made  to 
retail  at  about  $8.  Leather  bags  are 
smaller  than  heretofore  and  the  fittings 
are  small  and  compact.  Leather  purses 
in  envelope  style  will  also  be  “among  those 
present.”  These  most  invariably  have  a 
narrow  band  of  14-karat  gold  at  the  edge. 


OLD  TIME  MERCHANT 


Founder  of  Well-Known  Boston  Store 
Stricken  on  Train 

John  Shepard,  founder  of  the  Shepard, 
Norwell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  died  recently 
while  en  route  to  California,  at  the  age 
of  85  years.  Mr.  Shepard  was  born  in 
Catton,  Mass.,  moving  to  Boston  while 
a boy.  He  opened  a store  when  he  was 
19,  and  in  1865  started  the  present  store 
which  bears  his  name,  doing  $750,000 
the  first  year.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1895. 

His  great  hobby  was  trotting  horses. 
Twice  he  drove  his  own  animals  to  world’s 
records  for  trotting  teams,  but  retired 
from  the  game  when  he  left  business. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  married  twice,  one  of 
the  children  of  his  first  marriage,  John 
Shepard,  Jr.,  being  the  present  head  of 
the  Shepard  stores  in  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  A daughter  by  his  first  wife 
and  a widow  survive  him. 


BUTTON  MAN  DEAD 


George  P.  Hoerner,  of  the  Hamburg 
Button  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  9.  He  had  been  stricken  with 
heart  trouble  about  two  years  ago  and 
had  never  fully  recovered.  For  fully 
twenty  years  Mr.  Hoerner  had  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  concern  and 
had  been  active  in  the  conduct  of  the 
factory,  which  was  located  not  far  from 
his  home.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  entire  factory  force. 


TAXES  ON  LAMPS 


Under  New  Ruling  Exemption  Is 
Allowed  on  Lamps  and  on  Shades 

There  is  in  effect  a new  ruling  relative 
to  the  Excise  Tax  on  lamps  and  lamp 
shades  which  is  of  especial  importance 
in  that  it  practically  reverses  the  former 
ruling. 

The  old  ruling  said,  “A  portable  lamp 
and  shade  sold  jointly  will  be  regarded 
as  a single  item,  for  taxing  purposes — — ” 
The  new  ruling  says,  “A  portable  lamp 
and  shade,  even  though  sold  at  the  same 
time,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a single 
item,  but  as  separate  items,  and  in  com- 
puting the  tax  the  purchaser  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a separate  $25  exemption  as  to 
each  item.  For  example,  if  the  selling 
price  of  a lamp  is  $50  and  of  a shade 
$30,  even  though  the  articles  are  sold  to 
one  purchaser,  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  the 
lamp  will  be  $2.50  and  on  the  sale  of  the 
shade,  50  cents.” 


WILL  SELL  NOTIONS 

New  Foreign  and  Domestic  Depart- 
ment Started  by  New  York  Concern 

The  Manhattan  Trading  Corp.,  formerly 
of  2 Rector  Street,  New  York,  has  moved 
to  27-33  West  Twenty-third  Street.  The 
concern  has  opened  a foreign  and  domestic 
notion  department  under  the  management 
of  A.  H.  Henke.  Mr.  Henke  is  well  known 
to  the  notion  trade,  having  been  for  over 
23  years  manager  of  the  notion  depart- 
ment of  Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  & Co. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  has  estab- 
lished connections  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  and  has  acquired  the 
use  of  many  well-known  trademarks 
formerly  used  by  Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  & 
Co.  E.  C.  Dieckerhoff  is  president  of  the 
Manhattan  Trading  Corp. 


The  Basket  Importing  Co.  have  removed 
to  9 Union  Square,  West,  where  they  oc- 
cupy a spacious  and  attractive  showroom. 


TOYLAND  SECTION 

A new  feature  of  the  Economist 
will  make  its  bow  to  toy  buyers 

DECEMBER  27 

It  will  contain  instructive  selling 
helps,  descriptions  of  manufactur- 
ing processes  and  other  matter  that 
toy  department  heads  will  appre- 
ciate. 

Many  new  toys  will  be  described 
and  illustrated  in  this  and  in  sub- 
sequent issues  of 
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-FOR  SOUTHERN  WEAR 

The  volume  of  “19*20  F^N'T^'Sf’made 
up  into  Southern  apparel  establishes" 
it  as  the  dominant  note  in  Southern 
Fashions  - which  are,  after  all , the 
first  real  indication  of  the  styles 
tendencies  for  Spring  1920 

A list  of  garment  manufacturers  who  are 
making  up  “19*2.0  "F^N Si”  will  he 
furnished  upon  request. 
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No.  3937 


Your  Number:  What  Will  You  Do  With  It? 


MR.  READER:  This  is  your  Spring  Fashion  Number. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  Are  you  going  to 
say  “Paris  fashions?  Bah!  What  have  I got  to  do 
with  them?  They  won’t  go  in  my  town.”  Or  are  you  going  to 
eat  up  the  information  given  in  these  pages — as  many  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  fashion  writers  will? 

The  latter  is  what  you’ll  do  if  you  love  your  profession, 
respect  your  work  and  want  to  get  at  whatever  throws  light 
on  it — headlight,  sidelight,  any  kind  of  light  except  tail-light. 
Got  to  travel  swift  or  that  tail-light’ll  get  you,  sure. 

Here  are  pages  and  pages  crammed  with  the  latest  facts  as 
to  Fashion  trends  for  spring,  gathered  in  the  place  where 
Fashions  originate,  shown  mostly  in  illustrations  so  you  can  get 
•the  facts  quickly  as  well  as  accurately. 

There  are  19  pages  of  plates  showing  clothes,  hats  and  neck- 
wear, the  actual  goods  bought  by  us  in  Paris  and  landed  in 
New  York  Monday,  December  8 — just  in  time  to  let  us  make 
the  photos  and  the  engravings,  print  the  plates  and  bind  them 
in  this  issue.  The  latest,  the  very  latest — at  your  service. 

And  the  Paris  sketches  in  other  page  plates  and  on  almost 
every  reading  page.  All  of  the  latest,  too.  And  showing  the 
spring  Fashion  trend  as  affecting  all  lines  of  Fashion  mer- 
■ chandise.  Then,  plus  all  this,  complete,  concise,  written  views 
of  Fashion — from  the  Fashion  merchandise  standpoint. 

But  you  say,  some  of  you,  “Paris  Fashions?  Why?  For  me?” 

I’ll  tell  you  why,  as  man  to  man. 

You  will  not  put  into  your  stock  goods  embodying  all  the  new 
Fashion  ideas  we  show  in  this  issue.  Your  people  don’t  dress 
as  they  do  in  Paris — or  even  in  New  York.  But  if  you  don’t 
know  all  the  new  tendencies  how  in  the  name  of  Sam  Hill  are 
you  going  to  know,  when  you  enter  the  market,  what  is  new 
and  what  isn’t,  for  a selling  season  three  months  or  so  ahead? 

Or  without  such  help  as  you  can  get  from  this  issue  how  will 
you  know  whether  what  they  show  you  in  the  market  is  a 
tendency — or  a freak? 

You  surely  aren’t  going  into  the  market  on  a guesswork  plan. 
You’ve  got  to  have  knowledge,  facts.  You’ve  got  to  have  a back- 
ground. “Pick  the  Fashion  goods  your  people  will  buy.”  That’s 
elementary.  But  see  that  you  are  enough  jumps  ahead  of  your 
buying  public  that  you  can  anticipate  the  Fashion  ideas  they’ll 
have  after  they  get  the  Fashion  education  which  you  can  get 
right  now,  this  minute,  from  this  issue  of  the  Economist. 

And  don’t  forget  this:  that  the  use  made  of  many  pages  in 
this  Spring  Fashion  Number  by  wide-awake  manufacturers  and 


other  sellers  will  tell  you  how  far  they  are  ready  to  help  you 
keep  ahead  of  your  public  on  the  Fashion  goods. 

The  reason  you’ve  got  to  study  Fashions — Paris  Fashions, 
New  York  Fashions,  your  own  town  Fashions — is  because  you 
want  to  sell  more  goods  and  sell  ’em  more  easily. 

You’ve  got  the  reputation  for  style  knowledge,  we’ll  say, 
among  your  public.  Haven’t  you  proved  time  and  again  that 
with  this  reputation  you  don’t  have  to  convince  a woman  that 
your  goods  are  fashionable?  She  takes  that  for  granted,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  at  the  very  least.  She  questions  in  the  garment 
or  hat  or  whatever  it  is  just  two  points:  Is  it  becoming?  And 

is  it  distinctive?  How  can  the  merchant  tell  her  if  he  doesn’t 
know  not  merely  the  general  trend  of  Fashion  but  that  same 
trend  in  its  relation  to  costume  details? 

And,  mind  you,  it  is  just  the  application  of  Fashion  knowledge 
or  the  reverse  to  the  details  that  may  “make”  or  “break”  your 
goods  in  the  eyes  of  your  public. 

You  know,  better  than  I do,  that  if  belts  are  discarded  from 
suits  and  separate  coats  you  won’t  see  many  leather  belts 
worn.  You  know  that  scant  skirts  mean  close-fitting  lingerie, 
that  the  “Louis”  styles  with  bouffant  hip  draperies  bring  in  a 
vogue  for  large  hats.  You  know  the  extent  to  which  the  dress 
neck  line  affects  neckwear  sales.  You  know,  too,  that  the  cut  of 
the  dress  affects  the  kind  of  fabrics  that  are  called  for. 

I’m  not  telling  you  these  things;  I’m  only  reminding  you. 
Just  reminding  you  of  the  fact  that  Fashion  lines  and  lines  of 
goods  are  closely  related — so  that  you  may  see  more  clearly  how 
valuable  this  Spring  Fashion  Number  may  become  to  you  and 
to  your  store  or  department. 

Fashion  leadership.  That  means  a lot  to  you  and  to  your 
prosperity.  It  means  a lot  just  the  same  whether  you  sell  the 
classes  or  the  masses.  Confidence.  Faith  in  your  Fashion 
knowledge,  your  judgment.  Create  it!  Foster  it!  Capitalize 
it!  The  Economist  is  continually  putting  in  your  hands  the 
tools  for  this  work.  Tools  that  cost  us  big  money.  Tools  that 
you’d  jump  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  if  you  had  to  have 
them  made  for  you  individually.  But  they’re  just  as  valuable 
to  you  when  properly  turned  out  and  sold  collectively.  ’Cause 
the  value  of  a tool  lies  in  knowing  how  to  use  it. 

It’s  our  earnest  desire  that  you  and  every  other  reader  of  the 
Economist  use  this  Spring  Fashion  Number  tool  to  the  fullest 
advantage.  That’s  why  I’ve  written  the  foregoing. 

And  now  we’ll  just  wish  you  a Merry  Christmas,  a Happy 
New  Year  and  a large  and  profitable  spring  business. 

S.  H.  Ditchett,  Editor. 
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SPRING  FASHIONS  ARE  ORIGINAL 

AND  MODERN  IN  FEELING 


Paris  Designers  Find  Inspiration  in  Eighteenth 
Century  and  1880  Periods  and  in  the  Colorful 
Costumes  of  the  Orient — Contrast  of  Hue  a Note 
in  Everything 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 

PARIS,  Dec.  1,  1919 — The  spring  fashions  are  more  original 
and  more  modern  in  feeling  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  No  one  influence  is  dominant.  The  Louis 
XV,  Louis  XVI  and  1880  inspiration  is  apparent,  and  so  also 
are  the  Moroccan  and  the  Balkan.  The  latter  influences,  how- 
ever, are  applied  chiefly  in  the  form  of  trimmings  and  color 
combinations. 

The  Silhouette 

Changes  in  the  silhouette  are  almost  invariably  below  the 
waistline. 

The  radical  trend  from  the  straight  line  to  the  full  hips  and 
the  crinoline  and  pannier  effects,  introduced  last  season,  has 
struggled  hard  for  recognition.  Loath  to  give  up  the  comfort 
of  the  one-piece  dress,  French  women  hesitated  to  accept  full- 
skirted  models  with  hip  stiffenings.  Now,  however,  the  style  is 
gaining  ground.  The  full  hips  and  longer  skirts  with  waist 
large,  but  well  indicated,  at  the  normal  or  slightly  below,  are 
emphasized. 

Waistline  at  Normal  and  Below 

There  is  much  latitude  in  the  placing  of  the  waistline.  The 
belt  may  be  anywhere  from  the  normal  to  just  below  the  curve 
of  the  hips. 

In  the  bodice  sections  the  kimono  sleeve,  the  loose  bloused 
effect,  the  low  shoulder  and  the  untrimmed  front  are  still 
featured. 

As  suggested  by  the  reference  to  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI  and 
1880  styles,  a strong  feeling  for  more  fitted  styles  is  mani- 
fested. Corset  makers  assert  that  although  the  trend  at  present 
is  for  corsets  in  unboned  effects,  following  the  natural  curves  of 
the  figure,  there  is  a demand  for  the  corset  that  gives  firmer 
support. 


Suit  Coats  Short 


QROWING  interest  in  suits  is  indicated — as  usual  at  the 
opening  of  the  spring  season.  The  salient  features  of  the 
new  models  are  jackets  built  on  short,  straight  sack  coat  lines 
with  skirts  in  accordeon-pleated  or  fluted  effects. 

Jackets  in  fitted  style,  with  well  curved  underarm  seams, 
single  button  closing  at  the  waist  and  full  ripple  basques,  are 
also  strongly  represented.  Many  models  in  this  style  have  a 
bloused  back. 

Whether  built  on  the  straight  lines  of  the  sack  or  box  coat 
or  in  the  more  fitted  style,  all  jackets  are  short — most  of  them 
little  more  than  covering  the  hips. 


Spiring  model  by  Cheruit.  In  blue  serge,  featur- 
ing short  box  coat  and  pleated  skirt.  Jacket  ia 
trimmed  with  black  silk  braid  and  is  closed  with 
three  white  pearl  buttons. 

Frequently  the  novelty  of  the  suit  jacket  lies  largely  in  the 
cut  or  trim  of  the  collar. 

Shawl  collars  are  prominent.  Choker  collars,  though  more 
suitable  for  winter  than  spring,  are  also  extensively  employed. 

Fancy  Vests 

Vests  figure  to  some  extent  in  the  spring  suits,  especially  in 
the  more  dressy  models. 

Full  vests  in  supple  fabrics,  such  as  crepe  de  Chine  or  silk 
tricot,  made  to  blouse  over  wide  girdles  at  a low  waistline,  are 
especially  noteworthy. 

Suits  in  strictly  tailored  style  are  featured  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  in  several  seasons.  (Continued  on  following  page) 
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Afternoon  gown  by  Caltut.  In  black  taffeta. 

The  long-waisted  bodice  in  fitted  effect  and  the 
overskirt  drapery  are  suggestive  of  the  1880  period. 

Slipover  jackets  in  middy  blouse  style  and  in  Balkan  bloused 
effect  are  emphasized  in  the  spring  showings,  the  Paris  dress- 
makers being  strong  for  this  style.  Plastron  effects,  heavily 
embroidered  or  braided  in  brilliant  colors  on  dark  grounds  or  in 
self  tone,  are  prominent  in  this  type  of  jacket. 

Belts,  when  used  at  all,  are  in  narrow,  inconspicuous  form, 
and  are  made  either  of  the  fabric  or  in  bright-colored  patent 
leather  or  of  leather  in  a hand-painted  design. 

Pleated  Suit  Skirts 

The  great  majority  of  the  suits  show  accordeon-pleated  or 
finely  fluted  skirts. 

The  entire  skirt  may  be  fluted  or  pleated  and  hung  from  a 
plain  shallow  yoke.  Or  the  pleats  may  be  in  the  form  of  an 
apron  tunic  or  of  panelings. 

Whether  made  with  pleated  panels  or  with  pleated  apron 
tunics  the  majority  of  skirts  show  the  flat  habit  back. 


Fancy  yoke  effects  are  strongly  featured,  notably  yokes  draped 
across  the  front  from  the  waist  to  below  the  hips. 


Dress  Skirts  Show  Draperies 


JN  dresses  one-sided  effects  and  overskirt  draperies  are  fre- 
quently seen,  both  in  dressy  and  in  strictly  tailored  styles. 

Marked  emphasis  is  also  given  to  side  trimmings,  such  as 
gathered  panels  turned  under  to  form  a puff  at  the  hem  and 
thus  suggesting  the  Turkish  idea. 

The  average  length  in  skirts  here,  either  for  street  or  for 
more  formal  wear,  is  still  fully  ten  to  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  average  width  is  from  a yard  and  a quarter  to  a 
yard  and  a half. 

Strongest  Note  in  Dresses 

The  Balkan  blouse  is  the  principle  on  which  all  styles  in 
dresses  for  the  spring  are  based.  This,  in  various  adaptations 
and  modifications,  appears  in  models  from  all  the  leading  de- 
signers. 

The  general  style  of  dress  thus  inspired  has  a bodice  which 
blouses  over  a belt  at  a low  waistline. 

These  blouses  are  used  in  conjunction  with  apron  tunics,  with 
paneled  tunics  or  with  pleated  tunic  fronts.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  skirt  is  entirely  plain  and  the  blouse  ends  in  a wide 
girdle  covering  the  curve  of  the  hips. 

A Few  Bell  Skirts 

The  flare  or  bell  skirt  has  little  representation.  Many  of  the 
prominent  creators  strongly  favor  this  style,  but  due  to  the  lack 
of  fabrics  and  their  high  cost  neither  the  French  designers  nor 
American  buyers  seem  anxious  that  this  style  shall  be  adopted. 

Many  models  in  full  ripple  effect  and  in  old-fashioned  bell 
skirt  shape  were  launched  at  the  August  openings,  and  while 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  push  them  for  this  season  buyers 
should  keep  the  ripple  skirt  in  mind.  All  indications  point  to 
its  being  adopted,  though  just  how  soon  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Skirts  with  bouffant  draperies  at  the  hips  and  with  pannier 
effects  appear  in  afternoon  and  evening  gowns. 

Leather  Sports  Wear 

Undressed  leather  and  glace  kid  are  extensively  used  for 
sports  coats  and  for  jackets  for  wear  with  skirts  in  wool  fabric 
of  a matching  color.  Tan  or  gunmetal  gray  are  the  preferred 
shades,  but  yellow,  mauve  and  emerald  green  are  also  favored. 

Sports  coats  of  duvetyn  or  wool  velour  in  bright  green  or 
yellow  are  worn  with  pleated  skirts  of  cream  color  camel’s  hair 
cloth,  flannel  or  tussah. 


Fitted  Lines  in  Coats 

QEPARATE  coats  show  a tendency  toward  the  more  fitted 
effect.  A goodly  proportion  are  made  with  flat  back,  with 
seam  well  curved  under  the  arm,  with  waist  at  a low  line,  and 
with  full  skirt  sections  much  flared  at  the  sides. 

As  in  suit  coats,  a marked  note  is  the  use  of  accordeon  pleats 
and  flutings.  Fully  half  the  separate  coats  in  all  the  representa- 
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tive  lines  show  the  use  of  pleatings  in  the  skirt  sections  or  as  a 
trimming  on  the  cuffs  and  collar. 

Coats  with  full  back  blousing  at  a low  waistline  are  well 
spoken  of. 

Postilion  Cape  Coat 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  coat  with  wide  shoulder  cape  or  with  a 
waist-length  circular  postilion  cape.  This  style  was  launched 
two  seasons  ago  and  last  season,  but  until  now  has  met  with 
little  success. 

For  the  spring  season,  however,  the  postilion  cape  coat  is 
arousing  much  attention. 

Belts  Little  Used 

The  vogue  for  belts  is  decidedly  on  the  wane.  A belted  effect 
is  given,  however,  by  clever  cut,  and  much  ingenuity  is  exercised 
in  this  direction. 

Pockets  appear  on  many  of  the  models  but  are  in  incon- 
spicuous forms.  They  serve  in  no  way  as  a decoration  for  the 
garment. 

Lines  of  Coat  Sleeve 

Sleeves  of  separate  coats  are  mostly  set  in  at  the  normal 
or  are  in  kimono  style.  The  pure  style  raglan  sleeves  have 
little  or  no  representation. 

Whatever  the  mode  of  setting  in  the  sleeve,  it  is  invariably 
cut  with  ample  fullness  at  the  wrist.  Usually  there  are  wide 
cuffs  of  unique  cut. 


Interpretation  of  Bolero 


^pHE  chief  features  in  street  dresses  are  the  low  waist,  Balkan 
blouse  effects  and  boleros.  Manufacturers,  dressmakers 
and  retailers  do  not  look  with  favor  on  the  bolero.  Due  to  the 
strength  of  the  Balkan  influence,  however,  expressed  in  the  wide 
draped  girdle,  the  skirt  in  Turkish  style  and  the  bloused  effects, 
the  bolero  seems  to  have  a better  chance  than  usual. 

Bolero  effects  achieved  by  the  use  of  a plain  flat  yoke  ex- 
tending to  below  the  shoulders  with  a pleated  section  from  that 
point  to  the  waist  are  among  the  most  promising  interpretations 
of  the  style. 

The  Neck  Line  Is  Varied 

The  neck  line  in  dresses  shows  wide  variation.  Both  in 
tailored  and  in  dressy  models  it  is  shallow  and  rounded,  or  there 
may  be  a deep  pointed  opening  or,  again,  a high  choker  collar 
of  the  fabric  or  of  lingerie  with  a pleated  ruche. 

Full  guimpes  of  material  different  from  that  of  the  dress  and 
in  a brilliant  color  are  worn  with  many  of  the  tailor  models  of 
wool  fabrics. 

Sleeve  Lengths 

Dress  sleeves  range  from  elbow  length  to  a length  six  inches 
above  the  elbow. 

The  three-quarter  lengths,  which  figure  to  some  extent,  are 
usually  much  flared  at  the  lower  edge  and  are  worn  with  an 
undersleeve  in  lingerie  or  in  colored  crepe.  These  undersleeves 
are  made  with  pleated  puffs  or  with  full  pleated  frills  at  the 
wrist. 

Afternoon  Frocks 

Besides  the  Balkan  blouse  and  tunic  effects  some  of  the  after- 
noon dresses  show  draped  effects,  crinoline  effects  and  the  in- 
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Loose  box  coat  suit  in  vest  style , by  Lanvin.  In  black  broad- 
cloth trimmed  with  scarlet  wool  braid.  Vest  of  scarlet  cloth. 


fluence  of  the  1880  styles.  Redingote  styles  are  also  favored, 
notably  for  foulard  dresses  and  in  those  of  wool  fabrics. 

Overskirt  draperies  cascading  into  fullness  at  either  side  of 
a flat  panel  back  are  a strong  note.  The  round  neck  is  featured 
on  many  of  the  models,  generally  in  conjunction  with  a short 
puff  sleeve. 

Brilliant  Evening  Gowns 


For  evening  dresses  gorgeous  metal  fabrics  in  brilliant  colors 
and  also  bright  colored  nets  are  chosen.  Skirts  of  evening 
gowns  are  full  and  show  bouffant  draperies  at  the  hips,  with 
long  panel  trains. 

All  evening  gowns  are  sleeveless,  and  the  bodice  is  practically 
backless.  It  usually  consists  of  a wide  draped  girdle  at  the 
front  held  in  place  by  jeweled  straps  over  the  shoulders. 

Rich  jeweled  and  metal  embroideries  as  well  as  flowers  are 
lavishly  used  as  trimmings.  Emerald  green  is  greatly  favored, 
especially  in  velvet.  Gowns  in  this  fabric  are  also  seen  in  rasp- 
berry and  other  dull  reds.  Brilliant  colored  gold  brocaded  silk3 
are  featured.  (Continued  on  following  page) 
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Left — Fancy  suit  by  Worth.  The  pleated  skirt  is  of  brown  crepe.  The  jacket  is  of  tan  faille,  in  fitted  effect, 
with  flare  peplum  and  double-breasted.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  of  polychrome  striped  bure.  Right-Covert  suit, 
by  Worth,  in  short  box  coat  style.  Collar,  cuffs  and  lower  edges  of  jacket  and  skirt  are  trimmed  with  rows  of 
self-tone  soutache.  . 


Materials  for  Suits 


JN  fabrics  for  garments  bures,  homespuns  and  basketweaves, 

serges,  diagonals  and  herringbone  cheviots  are  emphasized. 
Blue  serge  in  fancy  corded,  striped  and  check  effects  is  shown 
for  suitings. 

Coat  Fabrips 

Coatings  are  mostly  in  plain  colors,  in  neutral  shades  and  in 
loose  weaves,  frequently  with  a pile  surface.  Bold  checks  and 
also  striped  effects  are  well  spoken  of. 

Green  in  the  new  shade  called  Eucalyptus,  which  is  a jade 
with  a softer  tinge,  is  featured.  Bright  scarlet,  golden  yellow, 
royal  blue  and  emerald  green  are  also  extensively  used  in  striped 
and  check  effects  on  dark  or  neutral  grounds. 

Dress  Cottons 

In  wash  goods,  linen,  both  in  heavy  and  in  sheer  weaves,  in 


brilliant  colors  and  in  white,  is  indicated  for  sport  dresses  and 
for  blouses. 

Crepes  also  promise  well.  They  are  offered  in  fancy  woven 
designs  in  brilliant  color  contrasts. 

Wide-ribbed  piques  are  well  spoken  of,  in  plain  colors  and  in 
multicolor  striped  effects.  Cotton  voiles  are  still  in  good  de- 
mand, notably  those  embroidered  in  silver  or  other  metal. 

Allover  brocade  patterns  and  also  ribbed  weaves  are  marked 
notes  in  all  the  novelty  goods. 

Daring  Effects  in  Silks 

Boldness  of  design  and  daring  color  combinations  characterize 
the  new  season  silks. 

Foulards  in  large  patterns  are  strongly  featured.  Crepes  are 
emphasized  in  plain  and  in  figured  effects.  Taffetas  are  selling 
freely. 

Brilliant  colored  printed  liberty  satins  in  eccentric  designs 
figure  prominently  for  linings. 

There  is  a marked  tendency  toward  the  heavy  ribbed  or 
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Left — Suit  by  Beer.  In  belted  bolero  style;  made  of  navy  wool  poplin  embroidered  in 
multicolor.  Right — Suit  by  Beer.  In  light  tan  covert  cloth  soutached  in  self  tone,  with 
low  standaway  collar  of  white  kid. 


twilled  weaves.  Thus  moire,  faille,  peau  de  soie  and  stiff  satins 
are  making  steady  headway. 

Two-Fabric  Combinations 

Combinations  of  taffeta  and  organdy,  taffeta  and  sheer  or 
heavy  linen,  wool  velour  and  crepe,  gabardine  and  faille  are  em- 
ployed in  dresses. 

Variety  in  Trimmings 

^ORDS,  waxed  satin,  leather,  embroideries  in  metal  and  in 
silk,  soutache  and  hercules  braid  in  all  widths,  figure  con- 
spicuously as  trimmings  for  suits  and  street  dresses.  Metal 
braids  and  colored  metal  ribbons  also  promise  well. 

Novelties  in  the  form  of  padded  braids  in  wool  or  in  silk  are 
offered.  These  show  a flat  back  with  a full  curved  surface  like 
a cord. 

Narrow  fringed  wool  braids  measuring  from  V*  to  V2  inch  in 
width  are  the  only  form  in  which  fringe  appears. 


Sheer  metal  fabrics  with  crinkly  surface,  called  metal  crepes, 
are  being  used  in  combination  with  wool  fabrics  and  also  silks. 

Narrow  bias  bands  of  oilcloth  in  black  and  a color,  also  in  two- 
color  effects,  and  in  black  and  white,  are  employed  as  trimming 
for  tailored  garments. 

Fancy  Cord  Trimmings 

Novelty  woven  silk  cord  in  two-color  and  three-color  effects 
are  used  largely  and  so  also  are  fancy  twisted  cords.  White 
cotton  cord  is  accepted  as  a trimming  for  sports  jackets  of 
bright-colored  duvetyn. 

Ball  buttons  of  jet  are  used  to  some  extent,  though  buttons 
have  somewhat  less  representation  this  season. 

Brilliant  Decorations 

All  trimmings  brilliantly  contrast  in  color  with  the  materia? 
of  the  garment. 

Bright  scarlet  leather  on  blue  serge  is  one  of  the  favored 
combinations.  Another  is  yellow  with  gray  or  with  black. 
Bright  emerald  green  with  blue,  and  turquoise  blue  with  black 
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Left. — Simple  tailored  dress,  by  Premet.  Made  of  fine  fluted  tan  gabardine.  Right — Evening  gown  in  black  satin  and  jet, 
from  Madeleine  & Madeleine.  Draped  panels  hung  from  the  shoulders  suggest  the  Watteau  panel  back. 


are  also  prominent.  The  entire  range  of  coral  pinks  is  strongly 

* 

emphasized  in  dress  and  millinery  trimmings. 

Narrow  Leather  Belt 

Although,  as  said,  the  fabric  belt  is  largely  eliminated,  there 
are  many  novelties  in  leather.  These  generally  are  narrow  and 
are  ornamented  with  plaques  of  mother-of-pearl,  smoked  pearl 
or  otherwise,  often  with  slides  of  cut  steel.  Hand-painted  patent 
leather  belts  are  also  featured. 

Heavy  cords  and  tassels  in  place  of  belts  on  coats  are  being 
continued. 

Wide  draped  girdles  of  a soft  fabric  contrasting  in  color  with 
the  dress  are  a prominent  note.  Sashes  of  wide  ribbon  in 
draped  effect  are  also  represented. 

Novelty  cords  formed  of  tiny  wooden  beads  crocheted  on  silk, 
with  a handsome  tassel  of  beads  and  metal,  also  are  among  the 
novelties. 

All  Laces  in  Favor 

The  vogue  for  laces  continues  to  gain  strength.  Afternoon 
dresses  will  be  of  black,  cream  or  deep  ecru  Chantilly  lace. 


Linen  dresses  will  be  trimmed  with  Russian  lace  and  with  Venice 
or  Milan.  Dresses  and  blouses  of  net  heavily  appliqued  with 
lace  are  to  be  noted. 

Filet  lace  is  good  as  a trimming  for  net  and  linen  blouses,  and 
also  underwear. 

Vais  are  well  spoken  of  as  a decoration  for  lingerie  dresses. 

Metal  laces  are  still  a marked  note  and  are  offered  in  novel 
patterns,  the  beauty  of  which  is  frequently  enhanced  by 
gorgeous  embroidery  in  brilliant  colored  silks.  Gold  Chantilly 
in  rose  pattern,  for  instance,  is  shown  overcast  with  a rich  silk 
embroidery  in  deep  tones  of  blue,  green,  purple  and  red. 


Blouses  Are  Transparent 


QHEERNESS  and  great  transparency  are  the  strong  note  in 
^ summer  blouses.  Frilled  styles  are  prominent.  Slipover 
styles  with  short  apron  at  the  front  are  important.  Full,  much 
bloused  kimono  styles  are  also  represented.  In  general,  blouses. 
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whether  for  dress  or  for  all-day  wear,  are  made  to  wear  over  the 
skirt. 

Fine  cobwebby  lace  is  the  favored  material  for  dressy  blouses. 
Georgette,  in  colors,  is  also  extensively  employed. 

Colored  Blouse  in  Favor 

The  colored  blouse  is  replacing  the  white  blouse  for  all 
occasions. 

Heavy  silk  tricot  is  extensively  used  for  sports  wear  and  for 
blouses  for  wear  with  tailored  suits. 

Wash  blouses  in  linen  lawn  are  shown  in  colors  and  in  white 
trimmed  with  a color.  Filet  lace  and  Maline  lace  are  used  as 
trimming  on  blouses  of  net  and  of  linen  lawn.  Hand  tucks  and 
pipings  are  also  extensively  employed  as  trimming,  especially  in 
novel  check  and  striped  effects. 

Due  to  their  transparency,  new  blouses  are  shown  over  elab- 
orate under-bodies  in  colored  silk,  jersey  or  satin. 


Corsets  Give  Greater  Support 


/CORSETS  still  show  but  little  boning  and  are  made  with 
extremely  low  bust  and  long  skirt.  The  demand  at  present 
is  wholly  for  the  corset  which  adheres  to  the  natural  curve  of 
the  figure,  but  new  models  now  being  shown,  while  still  keeping 
the  light  boning,  are  so  cut  as  to  give  good  support  to  the  figure 
and  to  suggest  well  curved  hips  and  waist  at  the  normal. 

Slip-on  corsets  made  of  heavy  silk  tricot  are  extensively  worn 
for  dancing  and  for  sports. 

Ribbon  corsets  are  popular  for  evening  wear,  notably  those 
made  of  black  satin  and  flesh  color  ribbon. 

Practically  none  of  the  new  corsets  show  the  use  of  a busk, 
the  support  being  given  by  means  of  supple  boning  at  either  side 
of  the  closing. 

Black  corsets  are  in  good  demand,  because  of  the  vogue  of 
the  extremely  low  cut  black  evening  gown. 


Lingerie  Short  and  Scant 


^ILK  lingerie  still  takes  precedence  over  linen  or  cotton, 
especially  garments  in  silk  crepe  and  fine  Italian  silk  in 
flesh  or  black.  All  underwear  is  cut  very  short  and  on  extremely 
scant  lines. 

Combinations  in  silk  crepes  or  silk  jersey  are  well  represented, 
although  made  in  France  chiefly  for  American  buyers. 

Culottes  in  crepe  and  in  jersey,  with  shallow  yokes  stiffened 
at  the  edge,  for  wear  with  the  new  crinoline  styles,  are  among 
the  novelties.  Pajamas  continue  in  good  demand  and  are  made 
in  fancy  printed  silks,  in  jerseys  and  in  satins. 

Nightgowns  are  mostly  ankle  length.  Many  have  a wide  sash; 
others  have  a long-waisted  bodice  section  to  which  the  skirt  is 
gathered  or  pleated.  The  sleeves  are  usually  very  short  and 
consist  of  a mere  ruffle  or  frill  of  lace  which  outlines  the  arm- 
hole. 


New  Millinery  Silhouette 

M ILLINERY  styles  are  gradually  evolving  on  the  lines 
adapted  for  wear  with  fuller  skirts  and  the  corseted  figure. 
In  other  words,  the  milliners  anticipate  the  continuance  of  Louis 
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Tailored  dress  in  high  collar  style , featuring 
skirt  with  pleated  front  panel  and  stiffened  pleated 
hip  yoke.  By  Martial  & Armand. 

XV  and  Louis  XVI  effects;  consequently  advance  models  are  in 
marquis  style  and  in  broad-brim  picture  effects. 

The  style  of  hat  made  famous  by  the  eighteenth  century 
painters  Watteau  and  Lancret  is  also  conspicuous.  These  shapes 
are  almost  flat,  made  of  a plateau  of  straw  over  a wire  frame 
and  are  worn  tilted  forward  and  to  one  side,  the  space  on  one 
side  and  the  back  being  filled  in  with  feathers,  flowers  or  ribbon. 

The  off-the-face  hat  is  still  in  high  favor.  A suggestion  of 
an  increase  in  height  is  noted,  although  the  basic  principle  con- 
tinues to  be  great  breadth  and  short  line  from  back  to  front. 

Cloche  shapes  figure  to  some  extent,  notably  in  dressy  hats 
for  afternoon  wear. 

Millinery  Colors 

Black  hats  trimmed  with  brilliant  colors  are  a marked  note. 
All  shades  of  coral,  pink,  apricot  and  turquoise  are  being  favored,, 
and  henna  is  in  good  demand.  New  shades  of  blue  green  are 
well  spoken  of,  particularly  in  brilliant  rough  fancy  straws. 
Rich  shades  of  golden  brown  and  rust  are  also  conspicuous. 
Colored  hats  for  the  most  part  are  trimmed  in  a self-tone,  al- 
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In  this  coat  dress  Poiret  has  combined  henna- 
color  serge  with  black  and  gold  brocade. 

though  combinations  of  brown  or  tan  trimmed  with  black  are 
well  spoken  of. 

Straws  are  lustrous.  Many  of  the  novelties  are  made  to 
resemble  oilcloth,  metal  and  jet.  Bright-colored  brim  facings 
are  often  applied  to  black  hats.  Brim  edgings  of  black  Chantilly 
lace  are  also  a feature. 

Millinery  Trimmings 

Flowers  are  extensively  used  as  trimming.  Underbrim  trim- 
mings are  being  replaced  by  tight-fitted  bandeaux  covered  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  or  draped  with  colored  velvet  or  bright  col- 
ored ribbon. 

Wings  and  fancy  feathers  with  foliage  with  a celluloid  finish 
are  also  well  represented.  Turbans  are  popular  for  both  street 
and  evening  wear  and  crownless  evening  hats  in  tulle  with 
double  and  triple  tier  brim  effects,  heavily  embroidered  in 
brilliant  silk  or  metal  threads  are  a note.  These  have  been 
brought  out  to  replace  the  wide  draped  bandeaux  which  have 
been  so  much  the  vogue  this  winter. 


The  short-sleeved  gown  being  assured  for  spring  wear,  both 
in  tailored  and  in  dressy  costumes,  the  long  glove  in  kid,  in 
fabric  or  in  silk  is  in  demand. 

In  kid,  slip-on  gauntlet  and  mousquetaire  styles  are  favored, 
these  elaborately  trimmed.  White  glace  kid  gloves  with  trim- 
ming of  colored  kid  and  of  heavy  colored  embroidery  are  fash- 
ionable. 

Cuffs  are  much  elaborated  and  in  white  gloves  are  trimmed 
with  inlays,  pipings,  tuckings  and  frills  in  brilliant  colored  kids. 

Mousquetaire  gloves  in  20  and  22-button  lengths  are  ex- 
tensively worn  in  suede  in  light  shades  of  tan  and  of  champagne. 
Black  glace  kid  mousquetaires  are  also  in  demand,  for  wear 
with  short-sleeved  dresses  in  light  shades  and  in  white. 

A marked  and  increasing  demand  for  silk  gloves  in  20  and  24- 
button  lengths  in  all  shades  of  tan  and  of  champagne  is  regis- 
tered for  spring. 


Hosiery  Very  Sheer 


J N hosiery  the  vogue  is  entirely  for  sheer  silk  in  plain  colors. 

such  as  gray  or  tan.  The  color  employed  is  so  pale  and  the 
stocking  so  sheer  that  when  worn  the  effect  is  as  if  no  stock- 
ing at  all  was  worn. 

Certain  of  the  French  manufacturers  are  bringing  out  new 
lines  in  silk  stockings  in  much  heavier  quality,  but  for  spring 
there  is  little  chance  that  these  will  be  adopted,  stockings  of  the 
sheerest,  thinnest  quality  possible  being  the  strong  note. 

Openwork  effects  in  striped  and  in  fancy  floral  designs  are 
prominent.  Insertions  of  lace,  generally  black  lace  in  black 
stockings,  have  some  representation.  By  all  odds,  however, 
preference  is  given  to  plain  stockings  with  fine  openwork  clocks 
or  without  clocks. 


Elaborate  Veils 


\7"EILS  are  in  made  form,  square,  oblong  or  oval,  and  are 
elaborately  decorated  in  self-tone  embroidery,  in  high  relief 
or  in  shadow  effect.  Brilliant  fibre-silk  embroideries,  metal 
embroideries  and  combinations  of  embroidery  in  silk  and  in 
metal  are  conspicuous. 

Large  square  meshes  are  used  to  some  extent,  though  prefer- 
ence for  the  most  part  is  given  to  the  hexagonal  mesh  in  plain 
or  in  fancy  effects.  Intricate  combinations  of  weaves  in  spot 
patterns,  the  spots  woven  to  form  stripes  or  geometrical  pat- 
terns, are  prominent. 

Black  Chantilly  lace  veils  and  veils  in  blonde  and  in  deep  ecru 
tones  in  Chantilly  lace  design  promise  well  for  summer  wear. 

Among  the  latest  novelties  are  made  veils  in  fine  Alengon 
net  in  semi-circular  shape  embroidered  in  brilliant  colored  silks 
in  Pompadour  rose  patterns.  These  are  in  black,  brown  or  navy 
blue  embroidered  in  rose  patterns  in  various  colors. 

Lace  as  Veil  Decoration 

Too  much  emphasis  indeed  cannot  be  given  to  the  use  of  lace 
as  a veil  decoration  for  spring.  In  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
newest  veils  Chantilly  lace  is  used  either  as  edging — for  long 
scarf  veils  in  hexagonal  meash — or  to  form  the  entire  veil. 

Short  semi-circular  veils  in  Chantilly  lace  in  such  colors  as 
gray,  Louis  XV  rose  or  Louis  XV  blue  are  also  featured. 

Many  of  the  new  veils  are  in  very  novel  forms — oval,  egg- 
shaped  and  long  panel  shape.  In  the  majority  an  opening  is 
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cut  through  which  the  crown  of  the  hat  is  passed. 

In  the  new  circular  veils,  the  opening  is  cut  near  one  edge 
and  the  veil  is  placed  on  the  hat  with  the  narrow  edge  at  the 
back,  the  wider  portion  towards  the  front.  In  the  new  panel 
veils  the  same  idea  is  followed  out  the  crown  opening  being 
cut  at  one  end,  the  entire  width  of  the  veil  being  left  to  draw 
over  the  face  and  to  twist  around  the  neck  in  scarf  effect. 

Great  length  and  great  width  are  the  marked  note  in  the  new- 
est scarf  veils,  many  of  the  models  measuring  from  two  to  three 
yards  in  length  and  from  a yard  and  a quarter  to  a yard  and 
a half  in  width. 

Two-color  effects  figure  to  some  extent.  Two-tone  effects  are 
also  good. 


Low  Styles  in  Shoes 


npHE  low  shoe,  especially  in  fancy  strap  slipper  and  in  sandal 
effects,  dominates  for  spring,  with  oxfords  and  Colonials 
well  thought  of. 

Colored  shoes  and  shoes  in  two-color  combinations  or  in  black 
and  a color  are  prominent. 

Tan  Suede  and  Buckskin 

Tan  buckskin  and  gray  buckskin  in  strap  slipper  and  in  ox- 
ford styles  are  now  extensively  worn  with  stockings  in  the  same 
shade  in  lighter  or  in  darker  tone.  This  affords  a significant 
indication. 

Black  and  white  effects  are  also  prominent,  but,  due  to  the 
tremendous  vogue  for  ecru,  tan  and  deep  cream  in  costumes, 
tan  suede  and  tan  buckskin  are  to  a large  extent  replacing 
black  and  white  combinations. 

Black  patent  leather  Colonial  ties  are  conspicuous.  These  are 
usually  ornamented  with  very  large  and  very  costly  buckles  in 
cut  steel. 

Evening  Footwear  Very  Ornate 

Evening  slippers  are  in  sandal  style  or  in  strap  slipper  style 
and  are  made  in  metal  fabrics  or  in  plain-color  satin.  Slippers 
in  bright-colored  metal  brocaded  silk  are  worn  with  evening 
gowns  of  plain-color  satin  or  velvet. 

Toe  ornaments  for  evening  slippers  are  very  elaborate.  They 
consist  of  handsome  jeweled  buckles  and  ornate  and  intricate 
tongues  in  tulle.  The  tongues  are  jeweled  or  are  embroidered 
in  metal  or  are  pleated. 


Novelties  in  Trimmings 


Embroideries  in  straw  on  net,  cloth,  silk  or  organdy  figure 
among  the  novelty  trimmings  for  spring.  Great  prominence  is 
also  given  to  embroideries  in  two  metal  combinations,  such  as 
steel  and  copper,  copper  and  gold,  gold  and  steel.  These  are 
used  on  wide  flouncings  of  black  or  white  silk  net. 

Tinsel  embroideries  in  delicate  rose  patterns  on  black  net, 
also  on  white  net,  are  conspicuous  and  promise  to  be  among  the 
successes  of  the  season. 

Colored  lawns  and  batistes  embroidered  in  allover  patterns 
in  black  are  reported  to  be  selling  freely  for  lingerie  gowns. 

[This  latest  word  as  to  trimmings  reached  us  from  our  Paris 
■office  just  at  the  moment  the  last  form  of  this  issue  was  being 
made  ready  for  the  press  and  supplements  the  statements  made 
•on  page  27. — Editor.] 
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Brilliant-colored  silk  embroidery  and  an  odd  double  umbrella-pleated  pocket 
are  the  features  of  this  Doeuillet  gown  in  blue  serge. 


French  Spring  Color  Card 


Syndical  Chamber  of  Lyons  Dyers  Offers  Wide  Range  in 
Its  Selection  for  New  Season 
American  dyers  of  silks,  dress  goods,  ribbons,  millinery  and 
all  dress  accessories  are  manifesting  a keen  interest  in  the 
spring  color  card  gotten  out  by  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Dyers, 
Lyons,  France.  The  card  presents  60  sets  of  colors  of  six  shades 
each,  providing  a wide  range  of  selection. 

Although  issued  primarily  for  dyers  and  printers,  the  card  is 
valuable  to  the  trade  in  general  as  showing  the  color  trend. 

Thus,  of  the  360  sheets  presented  270  are  medium  to  dark 
shades  more  or  less  familiar  to  buyers. 

Discussed  With  Well-Posted 

With  a view  to  getting  all  the  light  possible  on  the  question 
of  colors  for  spring,  an  Economist  staff-member  discussed  this 
color  card  with  the  best  authorities  with  the  following  result: 
From  assortment  shown  three  shades  of  navy,  two  of  forget- 
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series  of  bright  greens,  shading  front' 
greenish  yellow  to  yellow  greens,  were 
considered  rather  extreme. 

Sky  and  forget-me-not  blues  were- 
highly  regarded  and  water  greens  were 
generally  admired.  Among  these  is  the- 
eucalyptus  shade,  a softened  jade  greerb 
greatly  favored  in  Paris  for  spring. 


Sports  Wear 


Spring  Models  in  New  York  Show- 
rooms Feature  Bright  Colors 


Brilliant  color  will  be  the  keynote  for 
spring  in  sports  clothes,  especially  in> 
skirts,  blouses,  coats  and  sweaters.  Ad- 
vance skirt  models  are  now  being  dis- 
played in  the  manufacturers’  showrooms1 
in  New  York  and  from  all  indications^ 
small  plaids  and  stripes  will  be  extensively- 
featured  at  the  retailers’  spring  openings,, 
since  buyers  are  favoring  them  for  Palm 
Beach  showings  and  early  spring  modes1 
are  greatly  influenced  by  styles  launched 
at  the  southern  resorts. 


Pleats  Predominate 


Scarcity  of  material  has  had  no  evident 
effect  upon  skirt  designers  this  season,, 
since  models  offered  for  the  buyers’  ap- 
proval feature  pleats  of  all  descriptions- 
Side  pleats  and  narrow  box  pleats  are 
accepted  with  greater  favor  than  ac- 
cordeon  pleats,  since  buyers  report  the  con- 
stant complaint  of  customers  is 
the  difficulty  in  having  accor- 
deon-pleated  skirts  repleated 
after  skirts  have  been  cleaned. 


Economist,  Paris. 


Fabrics  in  Sports  Skirts 


Draped,  evening  gown  in  black  satin  embroidered  in  crystal  and  jet  and  with  train  formed  of 
a tulle  scarf.  By  Worth. 


me-not,  a sky  and  a king’s  blue,  were  se- 
lected for  free  selling.  Such  have  already 
been  adopted  by  American  milliners  for 
model  hats,  the  dark  colors  for  founda- 
tions and  the  lighter  colors  for  relief. 
Cables  from  Paris  report  the  blue  series 
especially  favored. 

Strong  Interest  in  Browns 

Browns,  however,  were  first  to  arrest 
the  attention  due  to  the  wide  range  of 
soft  tones  in  the  fifty-four  shades  pre- 
sented and  to  the  general  belief  in  a large 
distribution  of  shades  of  brown. 

Seven  series  made  up  of  pearl,  mouse 
and  metal  grays  were  regarded  as  sta- 
ples. 

Observant  milliners  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  orange,  deepening  into  red 
browns,  would  be  retained  for  early 
spring,  as  they  come  in  well  with  dark 


fur.  The  stronger  of  the  eighteen  shades 
presented  in  the  card  were  favored. 

Favor  Soft  Reds 

Soft  Pompeiian  reds  received  favorable 
comment  from  most  of  those  interviewed. 
Of  the  thirteen  series  of  sports  and  eve- 
ning shades  shown,  soft  tones  won  the 
greatest  approval.  Generous  selections 
from  the  coral,  rose  and  begonia  pinks, 
comprising  collectively  eighteen  shades, 
was  recommended. 

A series  of  bright  yellows,  shading  from 
lemon  to  goldenrod,  now  highly  regarded 
in  Paris,  were  endorsed  as  novelties,  as 
were  a set  of  light  yellows  with  a green- 
ish cast. 

Endorse  Lavenders 

Two  series,  one  of  lavenders  and  the 
other  of  orchids,  were  endorsed.  Three 


Materials  displayed  in  sports  skirts  em- 
brace wools,  cottons  and  silks,  novelty  and 
plain  weaves  in  many  high  colors. 

An  unusually  interesting  combination  of 
green  silk  and  taupe  wool  jersey  is  em- 
ployed in  a skirt  cut  on  straight  lines, 
with  no  trimming  except  for  plaids  formed 
by  one-inch  stripes  of  the  green  jersey 
woven  into  the  wool  at  three-inch  inter- 
vals. 

This  combination  of  fabrics  is  unique 
and  effective  and  the  color  scheme  is  es- 
pecially attractive. 

Flannel  and  camel’s  hair  cloth  as  well 
as  angora  cloth  are  exceedingly  smart  for 
early  spring,  and  they  are  especially  de- 
sirable with  coatees  of  contrasting  colors. 

Serges  Are  in  High  Favor 

Homespuns  and  basket  weaves  are  seen 
in  mixtures  of  tans,  grays,  greens  and 
browns.  Occasionally  a fine  stripe  of  a 
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contrasting  color  forms  small  plaids 
through  their  mixtures.  Serges  in  striped 
and  plaid  effects  are  particularly  good  for 
spring  and  will  be  worn  with  sports  coats 
of  leather  or  plain  colored  duvetyn. 

Among  cotton  fabrics  displayed  in  spring 
skirts,  poplin  and  surf-satin  seem  to  be 
most  in  evidence,  while  ratine  and  linen 
run  a close  second.  Although  there  is  lit- 
tle embroidery  shown  on  skirts  this  season, 
a model  in  white  surf-satin,  employing 
'rows  and  rows  of  eyelets  below  the  knees, 
is  charming.  This  method  of  decoration 
will  undoubtedly  be  popular. 

Silk  in  Great  Demand 

Despite  the  steady  rise  in  price  of  raw 
•silk,  skirts  of  this  material  are  in  great 
demand.  Brilliant  colors  and  fancy  weaves 
predominate,  while  the  cut  of  the  skirts 
is  simplicity  personified.  As  a rule  they 
•are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  from  the 
floor  and  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  inches  in 
width.  Belts  are  narrow  and  pockets  in- 
conspicuous. 

Georgette  and  chiffon  skirts  show  more 
elaboration  than  the  heavier  fabrics. 
These  models  are  more  ample  and  often 
tucked.  In  some  instances  they  are 
trimmed  with  wide  brocade  ribbon  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  skirt.  Printed  chiffons 
in  Persian  patterns  and  black  and  whites 
have  aroused  considerable  interest  in  ac- 
cordeon-pleated  models. 

French  Influence  Expedited 

Undoubtedly  the  overskirt  sponsored  by 
some  Paris  designers  this  spring  will  in- 
fluence American  manufacturers  and  a 
few  models  of  this  type  will  be  added  to 
their  line.  It  is  also  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  the  barrel  skirt  will  be  seen 
again. 

So  far  the  culotte  or  trouser  skirt  has 
made  little  headway  with  American  manu- 
facturers. 


Seek  Higher  Wage 

Operatives  in  New  York  Garment 
Shops  Complain  of  H.  C.  of  L. 

The  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufactur- 
ers’ Protective  Association  is  facing  a new 
demand  for  increased  wages.  The  joint 
board  of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Makers’ 
union  is  holding  a series  of  conferences 
with  the  employers  over  the  question  of 
an  increase. 

The  minimum  wage  which  went  into 
effect  this  fall  has  been  little  adhered  to, 
as  competition  for  labor  sent  wages  well 
above  the  minimum.  In  view  of  this, 


manufacturers  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  a demand  for  a new  rate.  How- 
ever, an  advance  of  approximately  25 
per  cent  is  asked  by  the  union. 

The  union  admits  that  the  present  agree- 
ment on  wages  has  more  than  two  years 
to  run,  but  asserts  that  the  increase  in 
living  costs  since  the  agreement  was 


Economist,  Paris. 

Afternoon  frock  by  Agnes.  In  tunic  style;  in 
light  tan  corded  tussah  over  slip  of  black  satin. 
Shawl  collar  of  black  satin  and  short  sleeves  of 
cream  chiffon. 

signed  several  months  ago  has  made  the 
new  scale  asked  a necessity.  It  is  frankly 
said  that  it  is  desired  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum wage  for  the  fall  season  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  spring. 

Manufacturers  are  apprehensive  as  to 
the  result  of  the  higher  prices  an  advance 
will  necessitate.  Fall  garments  have  not 
moved  quickly  and  it  is  felt  that  the  limit 
which  the  consumer  will  pay  is  being 
reached. 


Urge  Look  Ahead 

Policy  of  Caution  Is  Urged  Upon 
Dress  Industries 

The  convention  of  the  Associated  Dress 
Industries  of  America,  the  representative 
body  of  American  dress  manufacturers, 
held  its  first  annual  convention  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2 to  Dec.  6.  Talks  by 
manufacturers,  fabric  producers  and  re- 
tailers occupied  the  five  days. 

Eliminate  Surplus  Stocks 
Because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  in 
the  dress  field  a warning  was  issued  that 
manufacturers  must  take  unusual  precau- 
tions in  merchandising  their  product. 
Manufacturers  are  urged  to  watch  their 
production  so  that  surplus  stocks  may  be 
eliminated  in  fairness  to  themselves  and 
to  the  retailer. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  cotton  goods  and  labor  a warning  was 
issued  against  over-production.  It  was 
recommended  that  orders  on  summer 
dresses  be  taken  no  farther  ahead  of  de- 
livery than  two  months. 

Complaints  have  been  heard  during  the 
fall  that  some  wholesalers  have  sold  sur- 
plus stocks  at  retail.  This  practice,  which 
is  unfair  to  the  buyer  who  bought  the 
same  stock  at  wholesale,  was  unstintinglv 
condemned. 

Market  Falsely  Inflated 

It  was  declared  that  the  fabric  market 
has  been  falsely  inflated  this  fall  by  the 
speculative  operations  of  many  mills,  and 
had  proven  an  important  factor  in  rais- 
ing garment  prices  to  almost  prohibitive 
figures. 

A resolution  condemning  this  practice 
and  calling  on  dress  manufacturers  to 
avoid  participating  in  any  schemes  of  a 
speculative  nature,  especially  in  piece 
goods,  was  adopted. 

Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  the  industry. 

The  Association  pledged  itself  to  help 
curb  unpatriotic  activities  and  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  stable  conditions. 

In  the  interests  of  humanity  the  Gov- 
ernment was  urged  to  use  its  efforts  to 
end  the  massacres  of  Jews  abroad. 

The  tone  of  the  convention  was  opti- 
mistic, but  caution  in  all  business  dealings 
was  the  real  keynote. 

Opinion  as  to  whether  prices  have 
reached  the  peak  was  divided.  The  ma- 
jority thought  they  had  not,  at  least  in  the 
garment  field.  Whether  consumers  can 
pay  higher  prices  is  another  question. 
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FRENCH  FABRIC  MILLS 

FIGHT  ECONOMIC  LAPSE 


Some  French  Manufacturers  Turn  to  Hand-loom  Products  in  Emergency — New  and  Standard  Weaves , 
With  Novelties  Notable  in  Cotton  and  Wool,  Appear  Despite  Adverse  Conditions 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


PARIS,  Dec.  1,  1919— Conditions  in 
the  French  textile  market  are  still 
unsettled.  There  is  a scarcity  of 
raw  materials,  a lack  of  machinery,  a lack 
of  operators,  and  a serious  and  menacing 
lack  of  coal.  Prices  in  all  lines  of  silks, 
woolens  and  cottons  are  high  and  a fur- 
ther 20  per  cent  increase  is  looked  for 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

All  manufacturers  are  much  oversold, 
yet  orders  are  pouring  in  from  abroad,  as 
foreign  buyers  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  favorable  rate  of 
exchange. 

War  and  Eight-Hour  Day  Causes 

This  situation  seems  bound  to  last  until 
such  time  as  France  can  secure  sufficient 
machinery  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
life  caused  by  the  war  and  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  output  caused  by  the  eight-hours 
schedule.  The  majority  of  manufacturers 
are  making  every  effort  to  secure  the 
necessary  textile  machinery.  Others  have 
taken  this  moment  of  great  national  need 
for  increased  production  to  revive  the 
fashion  for  exclusive  novelties  woven  on 
hand-run  looms. 

Hand-Woven  Fabrics 

The  argument  advanced  is  that  France 
must  uphold  her  reputation  for  artistic 
creations  and  that  to  endeavor  to  flood 
foreign  markets  with  cheap  grades  of 
French  manufacture  would  react  disas- 
trously on  French  prestige.  They  claim 
that  even  though  production  is  the  need 


Waxed  taffeta,  satin  and  other  ribbons  are  being 
used  by  Paris  dressmakers  and  milliners  in  their 
spring  models.  The  feature  of  this  ribbon  is  the 
waxed  surface  composed  of  long  hair-like  silk 
threads,  this  surface  though  pressed  completely  flat 
being  waved  so  as  to  form  a changeable  effect. 
It  is  from  the  collection  of  Maurice  Vergne.  The 
cut  is  one-half  the  actual  size. 


of  the  hour  production  must  give  way  in 
certain  lines  to  excellence  of  quality  and 
design. 

The  second  great  argument  advanced 
for  the  introduction  of  the  hand-loom 
fabric  is  that  fabrics  and  designs  thus 
woven  will  be  impossible  to  copy.  The 
fear  of  being  copied -is  the  great  bugbear 
of  all  French  manufacturers.  Notwith- 
standing their  creative  ability,  the  fer- 
tility of  their  minds  and  their  almost  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  inspiration,  they 
none  the  less  live  in  constant  terror  lest 
a single  one  of  their  ideas  should  be  taken 
and  adapted  by  another  nation. 

Novelty  of  Color  and  Pattern 

In  spite  of  these  many  adverse  condi- 
tions, the  French  market  is  well  provided 
with  novelties,  notably  in  wools  and  in 
cottons.  In  these  the  novelty  consists  of 
the  originality  and  daring  of  the  color 
schemes  and  patterns  rather  than  the 
weaves.  In  fact,  there  is  little  or  no 
change  in  the  basic  principles  of  con- 
struction in  either  wools  or  cottons. 

In  wools,  for  instance,  bures,  home- 
spuns and  basket  weaves  with  serges, 
diagonals  and  herringbone  cheviots  are 
being  offered,  while  in  cottons  crepes, 
eponge  and  voiles  are  prominent. 

A marked  note  in  both  lines  is  the  use 
of  brilliant  colors  in  strong  contract  on 
dark,  on  cream  or  neutral-colored  grounds, 
for  the  most  part  used  in  striped,  plaided 
or  checked  effects. 

Leading  Silk  Favorites 

In  silks,  printed  foulards,  printed 
crepes  and  taffetas  in  plain  and  in  striped 
effects  lead. 

Metal  brocades  on  satin,  crepe  or  voile 
hold  their  own  for  evening  wear. 

Boldly  striped  toile  de  soie  and  heavy- 
ribbed  tussah  in  plain  colors  are  offered 
for  sports  suits.  Liberty  satins,  in  bril- 
liant colors  and  in  daring  designs,  and 
printed  mousselines  are  strongly  featured 
for  linings. 

Voiles,  such  as  grenadine,  are  worthy 
of  note. 

In  general,  although  suppleness  is  still 
the  dominant  note  in  silks,  a marked  feel- 
ing toward  the  introduction  of  silks  in 
heavier  qualities  and  in  ribbed  or  twilled 
effects  is  noted,  and  moire,  faille  and  peau 
de  soie  with  stiff  satins  are  making  steady 
headway. 

Boldness  of  design  and  daring  color 


Economist , Paris. 

Dress  in  Algerian  striped  corded  tussah.  Bodice 
in  navy  blue  silk  boucle,  embroidered  in  yellow. 
Pleated  ruches  of  yellow  crepe.  Model  by  Becker 
Fils. 

combinations  characterize  Coudurier’s  new- 
line of  silks  for  spring. 

In  fancy  silks  for  evening,  metal  bro- 
cades stand  out  pre-eminently,  while 
heavy  satins  brocaded  in  silk  and  in  metal 
and  silk,  and  metal  fabrics  in  changeable 
effects  brocaded  in  a contrasting  metal 
are  strongly  featured.  Two-color  change- 
able figured  tulles  also  strike  a strong 
note.  Heavy  crepes,  brocaded  in  self-tone 
with  a delicate  embroidery  in  metal,  are 
prominent  and  are  offered  in  odd  and  ec- 
centric Chinese  designs. 

Heavy  satin  crepes  brocaded  in  self- 
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tone  figure  conspicuously,  brought  out  in 
high  novelty  shades  for  wraps.  Among 
the  shades  most  highly  recommended  are 
cinnamon  brown,  which  is  a brown  with 
a rose  or  pinkish  base,  elephant  gray,  a 
deep  pinkish  yellow  called  capucine,  or 
nasturtium,  and  brilliant  grass  green. 

Foulards  in  Great  Variety 

Foulards  printed  in  bold  designs  are 
emphasized  for  day  wear.  Among  the 
novelties  in  this  line  are  dark  colored 
foulards  run  with  a narrow  stripe  in 
white  and  a color,  the  stripe  being  blocked 
off  in  alternating  spaces  of  color  and 
white. 

Foulards  with  large  checks  or  squares 
similarly  outlined  by  a narrow  stripe  in 
a color  and  white  are  also  featured. 
Foulards  in  bold  black  and  white  combi- 
nations and  in  navy  blue  and  white  also 
hold  a prominent  place. 

White  foulards  printed  in  fancy  striped 
and  scroll  designs  in  black  and  a strong- 
color  are  offered  for  linings,  as  are  bril- 
liant colored  printed  Liberty  satins. 
Satin  foulards,  shown  in  dark  color  with 
brilliant  allover  patterns,  are  finding 
much  favor. 

Other  Featured  Prints 

Crepes  in  navy  blue  with  small  pinhead 
checks  in  white,  and  pinhead  dotted  crepes 


— the  dot  in  color  on  white — are  also 
strongly  featured. 

Taffetas  are  emphasized  in  plain  colors, 
supple  qualities  and  brilliant  finish,  and 
also  in  woven  striped  effects  in  bright  col- 
ors on  dark-colored  grounds. 

Printed  chiffons  show  up  favorably  and 
are  offered  in  both  dark  and  light  colors 
printed  in  a strong  contrasting  color. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  black 
chiffons  printed  in  brilliant  colors  in  con- 
ventional floral  designs. 

Toile  d’avion  in  natural  color  printed 
in  bold  striped  effects  in  strong  colors  is 
offered  for  sports  suits. 

Luxurious  Metal  Brocades 

Metal  brocaded  chiffons  in  light  eve- 
ning shades  are  shown  in  such  colors  as 
the  new  Adriatic  green,  silver,  champagne 
color  and  gold.  Adriatic  green  is  a water 
blue  green  suggestive  of  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic. 

A very  rich  and  costly  fabric  in  silk  and 
metal  called  ballerine  is  being  brought  out 
for  evening  wraps,  also  a brocart  in  silk 
and  metal.  The  latter  is  offered  in  gor- 
geous color  combinations  and  in  marvel- 
ous designs.  The  price  for  many  of  these 
rich  fabrics  ranges  from  150  to  250  francs 
a meter. 

In  plain-colored  silks,  crepes  and  nov- 
elty voiles  are  particularly  to  be  men- 


tioned. An  invisible  self-tone  striped  silk 
voile,  extremely  sheer  and  supple  in  qual- 
ity, has  been  brought  out  to  replace  the 
crepe  georgette. 

A fine  silk  grenadine  is  also  being 
brought  out  in  one-color  effects,  while  a 
heavy  silk  voile  with  a fancy  diagonal 
or  twill  design  is  offered  for  suitings  and 
for  sports  dresses  to  replace  silk  jersey. 

Much  favorable  mention  is  also  made 
of  a sheer,  fancy-weave  crepe,  printed  in 
brilliant  colors  on  a dark  ground.  Black 
satin  is  reported  to  be  selling  freely  for 
wraps. 

In  colors  for  day  wear,  champagne, 
rose,  tan  on  the  order  of  cinnamon,  and 
black  and  white  effects  with  elephant  gray 
are  recommended.  High  colors  are  fea- 
tured for  evening  wear,  such  as  victory 
blue,  capucine  yellow,  old  gold,  raspberry 
and  Adriatic  green. 

Roubaudi’s  Line 

Printed  foulards  and  silk  twills  are  the 
marked  note  in  the  new  line  of  silks  being 
brought  out  for  the  spring  by  Roubaudi 
Freres. 

These  are  offered  in  a variety  of  pat- 
terns, conservative  as  well  as  eccentric, 
and  in  a wide  range  of  colorings.  Fou- 
lards with  outlined  floral  patterns  in  white 
on  dark-colored  grounds  are  conspicuous, 
as  are  patterns  in  brilliant  colorings  in 
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Samples  from  Economist,  Paris. 

3.  Thebfrd^nd^ow^s^r^dme^^bhie  “re  and  turquoise  blue  with  white  centres  and  light  green  leaves  on  a dark  green  ground, 

a white  ground.  5 White  scZl  nattern  £ ? ^ a0?ins}  “ background  of  brilliant  orange.  1>.  Blue  dots  and  pink  dots,  both  outlined  in  black,  on 

P n a deep  tan  ground.  6.  Black  scroll  pattern  on  a white  ground.  All  are  shown  in  considerable  reduction. 
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cabalistic  designs  on  white  or  colorei 
grounds. 

Satin  twills  are  strongly  featured  and 
are  offered  in  printed,  striped  and  pom- 
padour patterns.  Printed  tussahs  in  con- 
ventional floral  patterns  are  emphasized. 

Taffetas  and  Satins  Are  Strong 

Striped  taffetas  are  shown  with  the 
stripes  ranging  in  width  from  a hairline 
to  an  inch.  Dark-colored  taffetas  with 
hairline  stripes  in  brilliant  colors  figure 
conspicuously. 

White  taffetas  run  with  inch-wide 
stripes  in  brilliant  color,  such  as  rust, 
ruby,  royal  blue  and  jade  green  are  also 
well  represented.  Plain-colored  taffetas 
in  all  the  fashionable  shades  of  eucalyp- 
tus green,  rust,  tan  and  golden  brown  are 
reported  selling  freely. 

Brilliant  Satins  for  Linings 

Satins  printed  in  brilliant  colorings  and 
in  daring  exotic  designs  of  human  fig- 
ures, birds  and  beasts  are  featured  for 
linings.  Tulips  and  butterfly  patterns 
are  also  extensively  employed. 

Peau  de  soie  is  offered  in  a wide  range 
of  colorings. 

Heavy  satins  brocaded  in  gold  are 
strongly  featured  in  brilliant  colors  and 
are  reported  to  be  selling  freely  for  elab- 
orate evening  gowns. 

Among  the  most  interesting  collections, 
notably  for  high-class  novelties  in  wool- 


ens, is  that  of  the  Rodier  Freres.  This 
collection,  as  usual,  stands  out  conspicu- 
ously for  the  artistic  and  original  quality 
of  the  designs  and  color  combinations,  as 
well  as  for  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
two  or  more  weaves  are  used  in  one  piece 
to  form  striped,  plaided  or  spot  patterns. 

In  the  novelty  woolens,  bold  checked  and 
striped  effects  are  prominently  featured. 
The  checked  patterns  are  offered  in  checks 
of  all  sizes  ranging  from  an  inch  to  six- 
teen inches  square. 

Many  Striped  Effects 

Effects  formed  of  groups  of  fine  hair- 
line stripes  in  multicolor  on  plain  grounds 
are  noteworthy.  The  colors  generally  are 
thrown  into  greater  relief  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a touch  of  black,  a hairline  of 
black  appearing  either  as  an  outline  to 
the  group  of  colored  stripes  or  woven  into 
the  colored  hairline  stripe  itself. 

Groups  of  stripes  woven  to  simulate 
stitching  in  white  on  colored  grounds  are 
also  strongly  emphasized.  The  stripes, 
ten  or  twelve  to  a group,  are  outlined  on 
one  side  by  a quarter-inch  stripe  in  color 
in  contrasting  with  the  ground. 

Contrasting  Colors 

Blue  serge  in  fancy,  corded,  striped  or 
checked  effects  is  shown  for  suitings,  the 
patterns  worked  in  every  conceivable 
color  combination  and  with  stripes  in 
every  conceivable  width.  Gray  bure  and 


homespuns  in  browns  and  tan,  in  black 
and  gray  and  in  gray  and  white  mixtures 
are  well  represented  in  coatings,  checked 
or  striped  in  darker  tones  or  in  a strong 
contrasting  color. 

Among  the  combinations  which  stand 
out  strikingly  is  that  of  gray  ground  run 
with  stripes  in  bright  yellow,  the  yellow 
stripes  framed  with  narrower  ones  in 
brown  or  in  black. 

This  same  color  combination  appears  as 
well  in  checked  effects.  Gray  grounds 
striped  in  scarlet,  emerald  green,  royal 
blue,  or  black  are  also  featured,  while 
great  prominence  is  given  to  herringbone 
cheviots  in  bold  Scotch  plaid  designs. 

Velour  and  Wool  Crepe 

A novelty  coating  which  is  attracting 
much  favorable  comment  is  offered  in 
plain  colored,  lightweight  wool  velour, 
checked  in  white  and  overcast  with  a 
plaided  pattern  in  white.  Cream-color 
coatings  striped  in  multicolor  in  bures 
and  cheviots  are  reported  to  be  in  good 
demand. 

Suitings  in  plain  colors  are  offered  in 
various  weaves  such  as  bures,  and  basket 
cloths  with  a velour  finish,  also  in  fancy 
self-tone  checked  effects,  the  checks  car- 
ried out  in  marquetry  patterns. 

Much  favorable  mention  is  made  of 
lightweight  wool  crepes  for  dresses. 

Among  the  novelties  in  vestings  and 
trimmings  is  a brocaded  “kasha.”  This 


Samples  from  Economist,  Paris. 


l.  Elaborate  silk  and  metal  brocade  in  a variety  of  colors  on  a black  ground.  2.  Printed  toile  de  soie  with  blue  diamonds  and  black  scrolls  on  a beige 
ground.  3.  White  satin  and  silver  tinsel  brocade,  i.  Fancy  satin  striped  in  gold  and  silver  tinsel. 
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material,  which  it  will  be  recalled  is  a 
fine  supple  cashmere,  is  extremely  popular 
this  season  among  the  modelmakers  who 
in  their  advanced  models  have  employed  it 
for  suits  and  for  separate  skirts  for  sports 
wear,  in  light  tan  and  cream  mixtures. 

Offered  in  Strong  Colors 

The  brocaded  “kasha”  for  which  large 
orders  have  been  booked  is  offered  in 
strong  colors  such  as  peacock  blue,  scar- 
let, emerald  green,  gold,  with  floral  de- 
sign woven  in  two  colors  contrasting  with 
the  ground  and  mingled  with  white. 

Frequently,  the  pattern  is  worked  out 
in  black  and  white  with  a single  color 
invariably  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
ground  color.  Cream  grounds  patterned 
in  black,  white  and  a color  are  also  fea- 
tured. 

Vogue  for  Pleatings 

In  anticipation  of  the  vogue  for  pleat- 
ings which  is  so  marked  a note  in  spring 
fashions,  Rodier  last  season  brought  out 
a fabric  called  “plissa.”  This  showed  a 
fluted  or  corrugated  surface  resembling 
fine  machine  pleatings  with  a flat,  loose- 
woven  back.  Pleatings  last  season,  as 
was  anticipated,  were  used  chiefly  in  silk 
dresses. 

This  season,  however,  the  vogue  for 
pleats  has  swung  over  to  suits  and  coats, 
and  at  least  one-half  of  the  advanced  mod- 
els shown  in  serge  or  bure  suits  are  being 


made  with  accordeon-pleated  skirts,  or 
with  a trimming  of  pleated  frills  of  the 
fabric  at  the  cuffs  and  on  the  collars. 

Rodier  Cottons 

In  cottons,  voiles,  eponge,  or  rough 
loose-woven  crash  and  crepons  are  shown, 
these  patterned  in  brilliant  colors  in 
ribbed  effects. 

Among  the  novelties  remarked  are  wide- 
ribbed  crashes  run  horizontally  with  a 
fiber  silk  stripe.  This  series  is  offered 
striped  in  white  on  a colored  ground,  in 
color  striped  in  self-tone,  and  in  a color 
striped  with  a contrasting  color. 

Wide-ribbed  fancy  crashes  and  voile- 
backed  heavy-ribbed  eponge  are  featured 
in  solid  colors,  also  in  white  and  a color. 

Fancy  Voiles,  Crepes  and  Nets 

Cotton  voiles  with  plumetis  patterns  of 
rampant  lions  worked  in  silk,  in  metal,  in 
white  on  a colored  ground,  or  in  a color 
on  white  are  well  represented,  and  much 
favorable  mention  is  made  of  voiles  in 
fancy  spot  patterns  and  in  striped  effects. 

Inspired  by  Pastel  Portraits 

The  most  important  among  the  cottons, 
however,  is  the  line  of  pastel  patterns 
which  represent  flowered,  spot,  or  striped 
patterns  in  shadow  or  pastel  effects;  that 
is,  with  irregular  shadow  outline. 

The  inspiration  for  this  line  was  found 
in  the  pastel  portraits  of  LaTour,  for- 


merly in  the  museum  at  Saint  Quentin, 
but  since  removed  to  the  Louvre.  The 
paintings  of  this  great  portraitist  of  the 
Louis  XV  period  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  during  their  occupation  of  the 
town  but  happily  were  not  transported  to 
Germany.  They  were  retaken  by  the 
French  in  the  successful  offensive  of  1918. 

This  new  series  of  cottons  featured  by 
Rodier  is  based  on  the  idea  of  all  pastel 
designs;  in  other  words,  they  feature  pat- 
terns in  delicate  colorings  and  in  irregu- 
lar or  shadow  outlines. 

Novelty  Printed  Crepons 

Marked  emphasis  is  given  by  the  firm 
of  J.  Maurin  & Fils  to  printed  crepons  in 
plain  and  fancy  weaves.  These  are  shown 
in  bold  striped  and  checked  effects,  in 
brilliant,  strongly  contrasted  colors.. 
Voiles  similarly  printed  are  also  repre- 
sented in  the  line. 

Skirt-width  bordered  voiles  in  striped: 
or  in  pinhead  dot  patterns  with  fringed, 
edges  figure  conspicuously,  brought  out 
in  a variety  of  patterns. 

One  of  the  most  successful  numbers  in 
this  series  shows  a white  voile  run  verti- 
cally at  regular  inch  intervals  with  hair- 
line stripes  of  black.  This  is  bordered  by 
a six-inch  stripe  in  Nattier  blue,  topped 
by  a two-inch  stripe  of  salmon  pink, 
framed  by  hairlines  of  black.  The  edge  is. 
finished  by  a three-inch  knotted  white  cot- 
ton fringe. 


the  and  white  on  a tan  around.  2.  Green,  blue,  orange  and  mustard  are 
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NEEDLE  TRADES  JOIN 

IN  “SAVING”  NEW  YORK 


Garment  Manufacturers  Purge  Lower  Fifth  Avenue  of  Its  Growing  Industrial  Tinge  and  Develop 
New  Center  of  Great  Benefit  to  Own  Industry  at  One  Stroke 


PLANS  have  been  perfected  and  are 
now  being  carried  out  for  the  shift- 
ing of  the  entire  garment  industry 
of  New  York  from  its  present  location  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  adjoining  streets  below 
Thirty-fourth  Street  to  the  district  from 
Seventh  to  Eleventh  Avenue  below  Thirty- 
eighth  Street.  This  development  is  the 
result  of  a co-operative  movement  of  the 
garment  manufacturers,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Save  New  York  Committee,  and 
has  three  main  objects: 

(1)  To  provide  a permanent, 
convenient  and  spacious  centre 
for  the  great  garment  industry. 

(2)  To  eliminate  the  factor  of 
high  rental  which  is  one  of  the 
important  elements  that  enter 


Saul  Singer 

into  the  high  cost  of  producing 
wearing  apparel. 

(3)  To  relieve  the  congestion 
and  disturbance  in  the  retail  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  restore  Fifth 
Avenue  below  Thirty-fourth 
Street  to  its  old  prestige  and  dig- 
nity. 

Of  National  Importance 

This  movement  is  of  exceptional  inter- 
est. It  is  of  interest  not  only  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  garment  industry, 
but  it  is  also  of  interest  to  every  garment 
buyer  who  has  to  come  into  this  market, 
to  every  New  Yorker  who  takes  pride  in 
his  city,  and  to  every  American  who  feels 
concerned  about  the  preservation  and  im- 


provement of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  shopping  streets  in  the 
world.  For  Fifth  Avenue  is  a national 
asset,  and  the  manufacturers  who  have 
co-operated  in  initiating  this  movement 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  performing  a 
great  national  as  well  as  a great  civic 
service. 

The  history  of  the  garment  industry  in 
New  York  illustrates  how  important  it  is 
for  a city  to  possess  a group  of  citizens 
with  sufficient  energy,  influence  and  civic 
pride  to  save  its  beauty  and  dignity  from 
being  swamped  by  the  irrepressible  on- 
rush of  industry. 

Starting  originally  from  around  Lis- 
penard,  Grand  and  Canal  Streets  the  in- 
dustry gradually  crept  upward  as  manu- 
facturers sought  the  prestige  of  better- 
class  locations.  It  passed  over  Twenty- 
third  Street  like  a blight,  ruining  com- 
pletely what  was  one  of  the  best  shopping 
streets  in  the  city,  and  passed  up  the 
hitherto  distinguished  and  exclusive  Fifth 
Avenue  until  by  great  effort  it  was 
stopped  at  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Save  New  York  Movement 

In  1915  a body  of  citizens  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  H.  Burton  got  together 
to  see  what  they  could  do  to  prevent  the 
northward  movement  of  the  factories. 
This  body  was  known  as  the  Save  New 
York  Committee  and  it  enlisted  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  leading  New  York  re- 
tail merchants  but  of  about  1,800  depart- 
ment stores  and  ready-to-wear  merchants 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Save  New  York  Committee  made 
tremendous  efforts  to  find  some  way  of 
solving  the  problem,  but  although  the  in- 
dividual garment  manufacturers  were 
willing  to  do  everything  they  could  to 
help,  no  practical  plan  of  co-operation 
could  be  devised.  Then  the  war  came 
and  put  an  end  to  effort  in  this  direction 
for  the  time  being. 

Finding  a Remedy 

After  the  war  this  effort  was  revived, 
but  things  seemed  to  have  reached  an  im- 
passe from  which  there  appeared  to  be 
no  issue.  Finally,  however,  representa- 
tives of  the  garment  manufacturers, 
headed  by  Saul  Singer  and  Mack  Kanner, 
came  to  Mr.  Burton,  chairman  of  the  Save 
New  York  Committee,  and  said:  “We 

have  solved  the  problem,  and  we  are  not 
only  going  to  save  Fifth  Avenue  but  we 
are  going  to  do  the  biggest  thing  that  has 
ever  been  done  for  any  industry  in  New 
York.” 


The  solution,  like  Columbus’  famous 
illustration  of  making  an  egg  stand  on 
end,  seems  very  simple  after  it  has  been 
shown.  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Kanner  sim- 
ply got  fifteen  representative  manufac- 
turers together  and  pointed  out  the  great 
disadvantages  of  the  present  location  to 
the  shopping  district  of  New  York  and  to 
the  manufacturers  themselves. 

The  present  location,  they  showed, 


Mack  Kanner 

meant  unsatisfactory  accommodations  and 
increasingly  exorbitant  rents.  Instances 
were  cited  of  rents  on  lofts  being  jumped 
from  $9,000  to  $27,500  a year  literally 
over  night.  It  was  shown  that  the  gar- 
ment industry  was  badly  in  need  of  a new 
location  where  the  cost  item  of  rentals 
could  be  greatly  reduced  and  where  the 
entire  industry  could  be  centered  for  the 
convenience  of  visiting  buyers.  Letters 
were  read  from  garment  buyers  all  over 
the  country  showing  their  keen  desire  for 
such  a change. 

► 

A Great  Enterprise 

Fortunately  an  entirely  suitable  loca- 
tion lay  ready  to  hand  in  the  vast  unoccur  | 
pied  area  of  Seventh  Avenue  below  the 
Pennsylvania  Station — room  enough  for  j 
all  the  garment  manufacturers  in  New 
York.  And  it  was  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Singer  and  Mr.  Kanner  that  the  manu- 
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facturers  should  get  together,  purchase 
land  and  erect  loft  buildings  on  a co-op- 
erative plan. 

The  results  of  such  a plan  would  be 
manifold.  It  would  insure  the  perma- 
nency of  the  new  location,  it  would  enable 
the  manufacturers  to  provide  accommo- 
dations best  suited  for  their  purposes,  it 
would  give  the  poorest  and  smallest  man- 
ufacturer an  equal  chance  with  the  largest 
and  most  influential  in  securing  desirable 
quarters,  and  it  would  provide  space  at 
about  one-fifth  of  the  present  cost. 

The  manufacturers  entered  enthusias- 
tically into  the  plan  and  there  are  now 
more  than  sixty  of  them  pledged  to  it. 
They  have  secured  92,000  square  feet  of 
ground  space  on  which  will  be  erected  four 
loft  buildings,  and  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  another  102,000  square  feet. 

The  four  buildings  now  being  planned 
will  be  each  sixteen  stories  high  and  will 
occupy  the  two  blocks  from  Thirty-sixth 
to  Thirty-eighth  Streets  on  the  west  side 
of  Seventh  Avenue.  One  twenty-story 


building,  to  be  occupied  chiefly  by  fur- 
riers, has  been  erected  between  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets  and  an- 
other is  being  put  up  between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first  Streets. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  this  move 
is  going  to  mean  in  the  matter  of  reduc- 
ing manufacturing  costs  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  proposed  four  buildings 
will  afford  a floor  space  of  about  1,400,000 
square  feet  at  a yearly  rental  cost  to  the 
co-operating  manufacturers  of  about 
$700,000,  or  approximately  50  cents  a 
square  foot,  as  compared  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  $3,500,000  or  $2.50  a 
square  foot,  which  they  pay  now.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  making  a gar- 
ment, Mr.  Kanner  says,  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  $1  and  $7.50. 

As  far  as  the  buyer  is  concerned  it  will 
mean  a great  saving  not  only  of  money 
but  of  time  and  trouble.  At  present  the 
difficulty  of  getting  around  this  market 
is  great  and  irritating,  but  with  the  mar- 
ket gathered  together  permanently  in  its 


new  location  this  will  be  eliminated. 

As  far  as  the  employees  are  concerned 
the  change  of  location  will  enable  the  em- 
ployers to  provide  them  with  cleaner, 
more  airy,  more  comfortable  and  more 
sanitary  working  quarters,  as  well  as  with 
rest  rooms  and  recreational  facilities 
which  are  impossible  in  the  present  con- 
gested and  costly  location. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
city  of  New  York  as  a whole  will  be 
equally  substantial. 

“This  co-operation,”  as  Mr.  Burton 
pointed  out,  “will  not  only  insure  the  fu- 
ture of  the  entire  Fifth  Avenue  district 
from  Twenty-third  to  Fifty-ninth  Streets 
but  will  make  the  Seventh  Avenue  sec- 
tion, which  is  now  practically  vacant,  the 
greatest  wholesale  commercial  district  in 
the  city,  and  will  place  these  manufactur- 
ing industries  on  a higher  and  more  per- 
manent plane,  which  will  guarantee  that 
New  York  will  remain  for  all  time  the 
manufacturing  center  of  the  needle  trades 
for  the  United  States. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDINGS 

TO  BE  ERECTED  BY  NEARLY  ALL  LEADERS  IN  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  TRADE-SHIFT 
MANUFACTURING  CENTRE  FROM  MADISON  AND  STH  AVES.  TO  WEST  OF  7TH  AVE. 
-Will  GREATLY  REDUCE  COST  OF  OVERHEAD  INDUSTRY-PUT  THE  CLOAK  AND 
SUIT  INDUSTRY  ON  A MORE  STAPLE  BASIS  AND  ALSO  FOR  ALL  TIME  INSURE  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  THE  SAVE  NEW  YORK  MOVEMENT 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MANUFACTURERS'  BUILDING.  COVER- 
ING OVER  100,000  SO.  FT.  THE  LARCEST  AND  FINEST 
BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  WOMEN  S WEAR  TRADE  EVER 
PLANNED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  WHO  ARE 
PUTUNC  THESE  UP  PROPOSE  TO  CONTINUE  THE 
ERECnON  OF  NEW  BU1LDINCS  ON  THE  SAME  CO- 
OPtRAUVE  BASIS  OVER  TO  11TH  AWE.  IF  NECESSARY 
IN  ORDER  TO  HOUSE  THEIR  ENTIRE  INDUSTRY. 

THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  IS  THE  MOST  RADICAL 
MOVE  WHICH  HAS  EVER  TAKEN  PUCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

AND  THE  REDUCTION  QF  OVERHEAD  EXPENSE  WILL 
LESSEN  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  BE  A GREAT  — i i- 
3ENEnTTOTHElNDUSlRYAJmTHEWHOLF.COUi; 
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BUILD  INC 
BEING 

ERECTED  ON 
7TH  AV.. 

AT  J0TH  TO 
3 1ST  ST. 
ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR 
SALESROOMS 
AND  OFFICES 
FOR  THE 
GARMENT 
TRADES. 


MANU- 
FACTURERS 
CLUB  BUILDING. 
WITH 
MANU- 
FACTURERS’ 
CLUB  ON 
TOP  FLOOR. 
ON  7TH  AV.. 

AT  2 STH 
TO  29TH  ST. 
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DOTTED  LINE  INDICATES  BOUNDARY  OF  SAVE  NEW  YORK  LONE 

AREA  ENCLOSED  IN  HEAVY  BLACK  LINE  IS  RESTRICTED  BY  THE  ZONING  LAW 
AGAINST  THE  ERECTION  OF  LOFT  BUILDINGS  FOR  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES 


Public-Spirited  Men 

“All  those  who  have  any  pride  in  the 
city  of  New  York,”  Mr.  Burton  contin- 
ued, “will  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
group  of  far-sighted  manufacturers  whose 
enterprise  has  made  this  shifting  of  the 
factory  centers  possible,  and  without 
whose  aid  the  Save  New  York  movement 
could  never  have  succeeded.  . . . For 

the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned,  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  of  its  great  manu- 
facturing industries,  the  Save  New  York 
Committee  will  ask  the  presidents  of  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers’  Pro- 
tective Association,  the  Dress  and  Waist 
Association,  the  Fur  Association,  the  As- 
sociated Dress  Industries  of  America,  the 
United  Waist  League  of  America,  and  the 
American  Cloak  and  Suit  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  become  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Save  New 
York  movement,  and  plans  for  the  per- 
manent development  of  the  Save  New 
York  movement  on  a much  larger  and 
broader  scale  will  be  discussed  at  a ban- 
quet which  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
manufacturers  who,  influenced  by  their 
civic  pride  in  this  city,  have  made  the  Save 
New  York  movement  a success.” 

The  officers  of  the  Co-operation  Com- 
pany that  is  handling  the  new  enterprise 
are  as  follows:  President,  Saul  Singer; 

vice-president,  Mack  Kanner;  treasurer, 
Julius  Blauner;  secretary,  Jacob  Reich; 
directors,  Leo  Sachs,  Ben  Gershel,  Max 
Rubel,  Otto  Schulhoff,  Philip  Mangone, 
Maurice  Bandler,  Jesse  Woolf,  Max  Co- 
hen, and  Nathan  Schuss. 

The  Save  New  York  Committee  in- 
cludes B.  Altman  & Co.,  Arnold  Constable 
& Co.,  Best  & Co.,  Bonwit  Teller  & Co., 
Gimbel  Bros.,  J.  M.  Gidding  & Co.,  L.  P. 
Hollander  & Co.,  Lord  & Taylor,  Stern 
Bros.,  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  James  McCreery 
& Co.,  Saks  & Co.,  Franklin  Simon  & Co. 

The  officers  are  J.  H.  Burton  of  Bur- 
ton Bros.  & Co.,  chairman,  and  Samuel 
W.  Reyburn  of  Lord  & Taylor,  treasurer. 
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MARKET  FOR  BLOUSES  WIDENS 


Blouse-Makers  lyieet  New  Opportunity  Created  by  Coming  Favor  of  Tailored  Suits — Frilled  Styles  in 
Sheer  Fabrics  Are  Featured — Georgette  and  Sheer  Crepes  for  Dress 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Nov.  29,  1919 — Acting  on  the 
idea  that  tailored  suits  will  be  more  in 
favor  for  the  coming  season  than  they 
have  been  for  several  seasons,  the  makers 
of  separate  blouses  are  preparing  good 
lines  for  spring. 

In  the  new  blouses  offered,  frilled  styles 
in  sheer,  transparent  fabrics  such  as  net 
and  lace  are  strongly  featured.  Blouses 
in  net  are  trimmed  with  lace  or  with  fine 
ruchings  of  the  net  or  again  with  Chan- 
tilly lace.  These  models  are  offered  for 
wear  with  tailored  suits,  or,  in  more  dressy 
styles,  for  afternoon  use. 

Middy  Blouse  Has  High  Place 

Slip-over-the-head  styles  in  middy  blouse 
effects  are  strongly  featured,  and  these  are 
offered  in  bright-colored  velvet  and  plush, 
also  in  heavy  silk  tricot  for  sports  wear. 
Models  made  to  wear  under  the  skirt,  how- 
ever, are  well  represented. 

With  regard  to  neck  finish,  both  high 
and  low  collars  are  favored,  although  the 


preference  is  still  given  to  low,  flat  effects. 

All  blouses,  whether  for  dress  or  for 
sports  wear,  are  made  with  short,  kimono 
sleeves,  and  the  line  through  the  shoulders 
and  across  the  back  very  ample.  Full- 
bloused  effects  under  the  arms  are  also  a 
marked  note.  The  apron  tunic  front  with 
belt  of  the  fabric  cut  in  one  with  the 
tunic  and  tying  at  the  back  is  also  much 
in  evidence. 

Georgette  and  sheer  crepes  are  in  de- 
mand for  dress  blouses,  and  models  of  this 
type,  with  few  exceptions,  are  made  with 
extremely  short  sleeves.  The  majority 
show  rounded  necks  finished  with  wide- 
pleated  bertha  collars  in  the  fabric  or  with 
fancy  cape-collar  effects. 

Pleated  Basques  Are  Feature 

These  models  as  well  as  those  for  sports 
and  tailor  wear  are  cut  to  wear  over  the 
skirt  and  the  waist  is  provided  with  an 
elastic  belt,  the  fullness  from  the  bodice 
section  being  left  free  to  form  a short 


pleated  basque  measuring  two  or  three 
inches  in  width. 

In  trimmings,  embroideries  are  ex- 
tensively used  and  novelty  in  many  of  the 
models  lies  chiefly  in  the  new  stitches  and 
the  color  combinations. 

Embroidered  Silks 

Embroidered  in  metal  and  in  bright 
colors,  silks  in  combination  are  prominent. 
Incrustations  of  heavy  point  de  Venise 
lace  on  net  blouses  and  chenille  embroidery 
in  self-tone  on  colored  crepe  or  in  black 
on  white  are  also  noted. 

Blouses  in  georgette  crepe  for  afternoon 
wear  are  featured  with  deep  bertha  collar 
and  short  cape  sleeves  just  covering  the 
curve  of  the  shoulders.  Dark-colored 
blouses,  for  wear  with  tailored  suits,  in 
crepe  de  Chine  embroidered  in  brilliant 
silks  and  trimmed  with  plain-colored  satin 
in  the  color  of  the  embroidery  are  offered 
in  high-collar  styles  with  wide  belt  but- 
toning at  either  side  over  the  dress-skirt. 


Economist,  Paris. 


Left — Net  in  bright  coral  color  is  the  material  used  in  this  blouse,  the  revers  and  cuffs  of  which  are  formed  of  trimmed  loops  of  the  net.  Centre 
This  slipover  blouse  with  apron  tunic  is  also  in  coral  colored  net.  It  laces  at  the  front  and  is  trimmed  with  pin-head  tucks  in  check  and  stripe  effect. 
Right — Georgette  slipover  blouse  with  wide  pleated  bertha  and  pleated  peplum.  Under  half  of  blouse  is  embroidered  in  self -tone  chenille.  Elastic  ban& 
holds  in  fullness  at  ivaist. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  PARIS  IN  ACCORD 


Salient  Ideas  of  French  Creators  Accepted  Here  Include  Full  Hip  Draperies,  Short  Sleeves,  Balkan 
Blouse  Effects  and  Suits  With  Box  Coat,  but  Our  Skirts  Are  Longer 


It  is  often  said  that  French  styles  are 
adopted  in  America  just  about  a year 
after  their  launching  in  Paris.  A close 
comparison  of  the  French  and  American 
garments  for  the  coming  season,  however, 
leaves  the  impression  that  such  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  case. 

There  are  many  points  of  similarity  no- 
ticeable, none  more  striking  than  the  evi- 
dences that  inspiration  has  been  drawn 
from  the  same  fashion  periods  and  other 
sources.  Chief  among  these  influences 
are  some  that  differ  widely,  the  Louis  XV 
and  the  Louis  XVI,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Oriental  on  the  other. 

The  full  or  stiffened  hip  draperies  of 
the  Louis  periods  have  been  seen  here  for 


the  past  season  and  therefore  are  not 
strictly  new,  but  many  of  the  leading 
style  experts  and  manufacturers  in  this 
country  continue  to  endorse  the  pannier 
effect  and  show  it  in  their  evening  and 
afternoon  gowns. 

American  garments  show  skirts  of  va- 
rying lengths,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  growing  shorter.  Evidence  is 
against  the  adoption  of  the  skirt  of  the 
length  still  worn  in  Paris,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  really  smart  American  women 
consider  the  ultra  styles  bad  taste. 

America  has  set  the  seal  of  approval  on 
the  short  sleeve  and,  taking  it  into  con- 
sideration solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
appropriateness,  the  short  sleeve  will  gain 


in  favor  as  the  summer  season  advances. 

Paris  has  strongly  endorsed  the  accor- 
deon-pleated  skirt  and  in  the  American 
garments  for  spring  it  is  a dominant  and 
well-received  note.  The  partiality  of 
Paris  designers  for  the  use  of  pleated 
panellings  is  also  reflected  in  this  country 
in  many  of  the  smartest  models. 

The  general  silhouette  in  French  and 
American  garments  is  also  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. In  suits  it  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  short,  loose,  box  coat,  just  reaching 
the  hips,  often  having  a vest  of  leather 
or  brocade. 

The  Balkan  blouse  effect  with  low  waist- 

(Continued  on  page  43) 


Models  in  Silk  Tricot  and  Silk  Jersey 

\ from  ALEXANDRE 


Economist , Paris. 


1.  Overblouse  of  silk  tricot  with  high  collar  and  narrow  vest  buttoning  to  below  the  waistline,  and  fitted  basque.  2.  Sport  blouse  in  jade  green  silk 
jersey  trimmed  with  latticework  band  in  self  material.  3.  Summer  frock  in  stamped  jade  green  silk  jersey  trimmed  with  pleated  frills  of  organdy.  U.  Waist - 
coat  in  white  and  tan  striped  silk  tricot.  5.  Blouse  in  Nattier  blue  silk  jersey,  with  pendant  slipper  pockets  forming  short  side  tunic.  A lattice  band  of 
rose-color  cords  edges  the  tops  of  the  pockets. 
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Economist,  Paris. 

Nightgown  in  black  crepe  de  Chine  trimmed  with  hemstitching  and  silk  embroidery  and  with  crepe  sash.  2.  Fancy  frilled  combination  in  white  net*, 
filet  lace  and  black  satin  ribbon.  3.  Shirt  in  black  Italian  with  top  of  ecru  Chantilly  lace.  It.  Black  silk  jersey  and  white  net  embroidered  in  color  are 
cleverly  combined  in  this  chemise  for  evening  wear.  5.  An  odd,  rounded  yoke  of  fluted  white  net  with  bands  of  the  same  on  the  sleeves  and  hem  are  the 
features  of  this  simple  nightgown  of  black  silk  crepe  with  sash  of  white  crepe. 
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Flat  backs,  deep  draped  girdle  yokes  and  a marked  movement  toward  the  front  are  features  of  these  skirt  models  for  the  spring  season. 


ORDER  BLANK 


New  Form  Adopted  for  Use  of  Buyers 
of  Women’s  Waists 

A standard  form  of  order  blank  for  use 
by  retail  buyers  of  women’s  waists 
throughout  the  country  will  shortly  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  United  Waist  League 
of  America,  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
important  waist  manufacturers.  Such  a 
form  has  been  discussed  for  a number 
of  years,  but  has  been  kept  in  abeyance 
because  of  the  lack  of  a representative 
body  of  wholesalers  who  might  push  its 
use. 

M.  Mosessohn,  executive  secretary  of 
the  League,  says  that  requests  for  a uni- 
form blank  have  come  from  retailers  as 
well  as  from  manufacturers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  every  retail  buyer  representing 
a large  institution  has  a special  form  of 
his  own  containing  special  clauses.  This 
has  resulted  in  great  confusion  and  many 


disputes  as  to  terms  agreed  on,  since  it 
is  a difficult  matter  for  a manufacturer 
or  jobber  to  keep  track  of  several  hun- 
dred different  understandings. 

The  wide  differences  in  manufacturers’ 
blanks  have  had  the  same  result.  Mis- 
understandings have  been  frequent.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  felt  that  the  uniform 
order  blank  when  put  into  effect  will  do 
away  with  a large  number  of  petty  com- 
plaints, and  some  serious  differences  of 
opinion,  which  often  have  caused  unpleas- 
antness. 


Ginsburg,  Inc.,  a women’s  apparel  store 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  taken  a long  lease  of 
the  property  now  occupied  by  the  George 
Muse  Clothing  Co.,  of  the  same  city.  No 
immediate  use  of  the  property  will  be 
made.  It  was  obtained  simply  to  provide 
for  future  expansion.  The  building  ac- 
quired is  a four-story  structure  with  two 
basements,  and  has  65  ft.  frontage  and 
134  ft.  depth. 


NEW  YORK  AND  PARIS 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

line  accentuated  by  a deep  crush  girdle  is 
shown  in  dresses  by  many  of  the  best 
manufacturers.  This  and  other  methods 
of  draping  as  well  as  of  trimming  show 
the  Oriental,  Moroccan,  Algerian  and  even 
the  Grecian  influences. 

The  large  representation  both  here  and 
abroad  of  the  universally  becoming 
chemise  dress  proves  the  fact  that  the 
French  and  American  designers  alike 
recognize  the  partiality  shown  by  the 
women  of  both  countries  to  this  type,  the 
uses  of  which  are  manifold. 


Benjamin  I.  Brahms,  formerly  with 
Singer  Bros.,  and  Samuel  W.  Maer,  for- 
merly of  Perling  & Maer,  have  formed  the 
firm  of  Maer  & Brahms.  They  have 
opened  showrooms  at  321  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  They  will  handle  women’s 
coats  and  suits. 
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1.  Girdle  corset  in  white  satin  ribbon  trimmed  with  rococo  roses.  It  hooks  at  the  front  and  instead  of  lacing  at  the  back  there  are  elastic . straps. 
2.  Low  bust  model  with  skirt,  for  wear  with  tailored  garments;  made  in  silk  jersey.  3.  For  stout  figures;  made  of  silk  brocade , firmly  boned  and  with  busk 
and  short  side  and  back  lacings,  1.  Girdle  of  rubber  tricot,  which  is  pulled  on,  lifts  being  provided  for  this  purpose.  It  molds  the  figure  snugly  and  gives 
adequate  support. 
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RETURN  OF  SUPPORTING  CORSETS 


Supple  Materials  With  Soft  Boning  Blaze  Way  for  Their  Renaissance — Consummation  So  Devoutly 
Wished  by  Corset-Makers  Realized  by  Edict  of  Paris  Dressmaking  Houses 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Dec.  1,  1919 — For  the  last  few 
seasons  fashions  have  not  been  favorable 
for  corset-makers.  Every  woman  who  pos- 
sibly could  has  either  gone  entirely  with- 
out these  articles  of  wearing  apparel  or 
has  worn  such  low,  supple,  unboned  styles 
of  girdles  that  they  could  hardly  be  classed 
as  corsets. 

Notwithstanding  circumstantial  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  however,  fashions 
are  changing  and  corsets  with  them.  The 
latest  reports  from  the  President  of  the 
Chambre  Syndicale  des  Corsetiers  de  Paris 
are  that  the  demand  for  corsets  which 
give  a good  support  to  the  figure  is  stead- 
ily increasing. 

Woman  Feels  Need 

It  appears  that  the  general  fashion  of 
going  without  corsets  and  without  any 
support  has  been  in  many  cases  injurious 
to  women’s  health.  The  modern  woman 
has  been  accustomed  for  years  to  wearing 
corsets  with  solid  boning  which  give  abso- 
lute support  to  the  figure.  In  consequence, 
the  muscles  have  become  relaxed  and 
when  all  support  is  suddenly  removed,  the 
muscles  are  unable  to  do  the  work  for 
which  Nature  intended  them  to. 

The  new  corsets,  while  giving  ample 
and  adequate  support,  are  none  the  less 
very  slightly  boned  and  are  made  of  the 
most  supple  fabrics.  The  chief  features 
and  those  which  show  the  lines  along 
which  fashion  is  developing  are  low  bust, 
well-defined  waist  at  the  normal  line,  hips 
well  curved,  but  front  and  back  perfectly 
straight. 


All  of  the  new  models  show  very  long 
skirts.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  procedure  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  corset-makers  themselves 
were  anxious  to  bring  about  this  change, 
it  has  finally  come  from  the  dressmaking 
establishments  themselves. 

Long  in  Developing 

For  several  years  a tendency  toward 
fitted  effects  and  a well-defined  waistline 
has  been  sought  by  both  the  corset-mak- 
ers and  the  important  model  garment- 
makers. 

But  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  this 
change.  During  the  war,  women  went  in 
for  absolute  comfort  and  those  who  were 
not  in  uniform  wore  a practical  one-piece 
chemise  dress.  This  style  of  dress  was 
loose  and  absolutely  concealed  the  lines  of 
the  figure. 

With  the  armistice  and  the  signing  of 
peace  came  a reversion  of  feeling  from 
the  extreme  severity  of  styles,  and  society 
at  large  has  plunged  into  an  excess  of 
extravagance,  and  abandonment. 

Conventionalities  Are  Disdained 

The  general  tendency,  one  might  almost 
say,  at  the  present  time  is  absolutely 
profligate.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
always  been  the  result  of  great  world- 
wide catastrophes  such  as  the  late  war. 
At  the  present  time  this  absolute  disre- 
gard for  all  the  conventionalities,  as  well 
as  for  money,  is  at  its  height. 

Obviously,  it  is  a state  of  affairs  that 


cannot  last  indefinitely  and  already  the 
first  signs  of  a change  in  costuming  are 
beginning  to  be  noted  by  the  fact  that 
women  are  again  beginning  to  demand 
corsets  that  support  and  dresses  that  cover 
the  form.  Monsieur  Barieros  is  quite  con- 
fident and  his  last  word  to  the  American 
trade  is:  “Make  corsets  that  are  corsets. 

Don’t  be  afraid;  the  coming  styles  will 
require  them.” 

With  long  skirts,  low  busts  and  curved 
hips  with  waist  at  the  normal  featured, 
the  materials  used  are  very  supple.  Silk 
jersey  takes  precedence  over  all  others. 
Coutil  and  batiste  when  used  are  in  the 
most  supple  qualities  possible. 

Pull-on  Corsets  in  Demand 

Busks  have  been  largely  suppressed,  but 
boning  at  either  side  of  the  front,  closing 
in  such,  models,  is  retained.  A good  de- 
mand is  still  registered  for  rubber  cor- 
sets which  pull  on  over  the  feet.  These 
are  made  in  a heavy,  solid  quality  of  rub- 
ber tricot  and  give  admirable  support  to 
the  figure. 

This  particular  style  is  in  great  demand 
in  England  among  the  English  women  as 
it  allows  free  play  of  all  the  muscles 
either  for  dancing  or  for  athletics  while 
at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  necessary 
support. 

Pale  rose  and  flesh  color  are  extensively 
used  in  corsets  made  in  silk  jersey.  White 
corsets,  trimmed  with  pink  or  all  white, 
are  in  demand.  Black  corsets  are  still 
well  represented  in  the  models  designed 
for  evening  wear. 


Demand  Stirs  French  Ribbon  Makers 


Paris,  Nov.  28,  1919 — Ribbons  this  sea- 
son are  in  great  demand  in  Paris  and  are 
extensively  used  as  trimmings  by  both 
milliners  and  dressmakers.  Responding 
to  this  demand,  the  French  ribbon  manu- 
facturers are  bringing  out  new  lines  of 
great  beauty  and  variety  in  design. 

Colors  Brilliant  and  Daring 

Among  the  most  interesting  lines  thus 
far  offered  is  that  shown  by  Roubaudi 
Freres.  This  collection  is  characterized 
by  brilliant,  daring  color  schemes  and  by 
novel  designs.  Fancy  striped,  checked 
and  plaid  effects  figure  prominently  and 
much  emphasis  is  given  to  brocaded  pat- 
terns. 

Velvet  brocaded  satin  ribbons  figure 
conspicuously  and  are  shown  in  self-tone 
effect,  also  with  a pattern  in  contrasting 


color.  Striped  ribbons  in  the  combina- 
tion of  faille  and  of  satin  are  also  con- 
spicuous. 

Two-color,  satin-faced  faille  ribbons, 
printed  in  rose  patterns,  and  waxed  rib- 
bons find  much  favor. 

Novelty  in  “Sealskin” 

A novelty  in  this  line  for  which  large 
orders  have  been  booked  is  called  “peau 
de  phoque”  or  “sealskin.”  This  ribbon  is 
woven  from  waxed  silk  yarn.  It  differs 
essentially  from  the  other  fabrics  of  this 
nature  which  are  subjected  to  the  waxing 
process  after  weaving  and  are  thereby 
rendered  less  durable. 

Many-Shaded  Taffeta 

Many  shaded  taffeta  ribbons,  dark  at 
the  center  and  shading  into  three  or  four 


tones  lighter  at  the  edge,  figure  among 
the  prominent  novelties.  These  are  shown 
in  twelve-inch  width. 

Metal  run  faille  ribbons  fringed  on  one 
edge  are  likely  to  evoke  a great  response. 
Great  promise  is  also  given  by  two-color, 
narrow-striped  velvet  ribbons. 

A four-inch,  dark  colored  satin  ribbon 
bordered  on  one  edge  with  three  faille 
stripes  of  graduated  width  in  brilliant  con- 
trasting colors  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful numbers.  This  model  is  shown  in 
black  satin,  striped  with  rose  faille; 
brown,  striped  with  royal  blue;  copper, 
with  jade;  and  lemon  yellow  with  brown. 

Six-inch  faille  ribbons  in  dark  colors 
run  or  checked  with  hairline  stripes  of 
white,  are  also  represented. 

Heavy  moire  grosgrain  ribbon  and  satin 
backed  moire  faille  ribbon  are  featured. 
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1, 

stitched. 


1.  Band  of  chiffon  avpliqued  with  stitched  bands  of  cloth.  2.  Combination  braid  in  black  site  nercuies  anameiaiTiooon 

d bands  of  cloth  3 Padded  braid  in  wool  and  fibre  silk.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Caught  fringe  in  brilliant  colored  silk  m metal,  in  tinsel,  and  in  metal  ana  suk 
combined.  8 Heavy  grosgrain  ribbon  embroidered  in  brilliant  colored  wool.  9,  10  11.  Hercules  braid  in  °f 

ribbon  and  hercules  braid  overlaid  with  metal  and  silk  embroidery  giving  a picot  edge.  IS.  Hercules  braid  m black  silk  embroidered  in  gold. 
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FABRIC  GLOVE  HOLDS  PARIS  SWAY 


Leather  and  Kid  Cut  Off  at  Source  by  Strikes,  Congestion  and  American  Purchase  of  Spanish  Output 

— Spring  Styles  Call  for  Models  Longer  Than  Ever 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Nov.  29, 1919 — What  little  change 
there  has  been  in  the  kid  and  leather  glove 
industry  in  France  has  been  for  the  worse 
rather  than  the  better  during  the  past  six 
months,  for  in  addition  to  lack  of  raw 
materials,  lack  of  operators,  strikes  and 
congestion  in  transport,  the  Spanish  mar- 
ket has  been  practically  closed  to  French 
buyers  by  the  purchase  en  bloc  of  all  the 
available  leather  by  large  importers  in  the 
United  States.  Due  to  the  general  indus- 
trial upheaval  in  the  country,  the  next  six 
months  will  probably  be  generally  unset- 
tled. 

Many  Are  Optimistic 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  French  manu- 
facturers anticipate  a banner  season  for 
the  French  leather  glove  industry.  This 
optimistic  view  is  held  chiefly  by  important 
and  powerful  concerns  who  have  been  able 
to  organize  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  all 
present  and  future  emergencies.  The 
smaller  manufacturers,  however,  find 
themselves  in  a very  difficult  position  and 
there  is  danger  that  many  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  trade. 

Retailers  are  making  desperate  efforts 
to  place  orders  for  their  spring  stock.  Up 
until  the  last  season  all  of  the  retail  shops 
have  been  doing  business  on  their  reserves. 
These  are  now  exhausted  and  for  weeks 
they  have  been  forced  to  adopt  a hand-to- 
mouth  policy.  While  viewing  the  matter 
calmly,  the  retail  glove  buyers  admit  that 
the  situation  is  extremely  serious  and  that, 
apparently,  no  relief  can  be  looked  for  for 
at  least  another  twelve  months. 

Fabric  Gloves  Go  Strong 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  French  manufacturers  of 
fabric  gloves  report  steadily  increasing 
sales.  Within  the  last  year  sales  in  these 
lines  have  doubled  and  tripled,  as  a great 
proporton  of  women  can  no  longer  afford 
to  buy  even  the  most  ordinary  qualities 
of  kid  gloves.  Before  the  war,  France  was 
largely  dependent  on  Austria  and  Ger- 
many for  fabrics,  and  for  cotton  and  cot- 
ton suede  gloves.  Owing  to  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  the  various  manufacturers  in  this 
line,  however,  the  necessary  measures 
were  taken  to  protect  and  to  increase  the 
French  industry,  and  such  strides  have 
now  been  made  in  this  direction  that 
France  is  practically  self-supplying  in 
this  line. 

Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  transport 
and  the  reduction  of  the  output  caused 
by  the  eight-hour  schedule,  it  would  be 
fairly  plain  sailing  for  the  fabric  glove 
makers.  As  it  is,  although  the  production 


is  large,  the  output  is  greatly  behind  the 
demand. 

During  the  spring  season  of  1919,  silk 
gloves  were  worn  to  some  extent,  notably 
in  16  and  18-button  lengths.  Within  the 
last  few  months  the  demand  for  silk 
gloves  has  been  steadily  increasing  and 


1.  White  kid  mousquetaire  glove  featuring  the 
cuff  trimmed  with  two  shaped  frills  one  of  black 
kid  and  one  of  colored  kid. 


2.  Fancy  gauntlet  in  white  kid  trimmed  with 
shaped  scalloped  bands  of  green  kid.  The  glove  is 
embroidered  and  stitched  in  green  silk. 

S.  Gauntlet  glove  in  white  glace  kid.  The  cuff  is 
in  contrasting  color  and  features  pattern  in  cut 
work  showing  underlay  of  the  white. 

the  large  proportion  of  orders  booked  call 
for  gloves  in  18,  20  and  22-button  lengths. 

Means  Short  Sleeved  Dress 

This  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  short  sleeved  dress  is  to  dominate  for 
the  spring.  As  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
the  question  of  the  short  sleeve  was  fully 
solved  six  months  ago  and  though  long 
sleeved  dresses  were  shown  by  the  model- 
makers  at  the  fall  openings,  this  to  & large 


extent  was  to  satisfy  the  American  buyers. 
The  short  sleeve  dress,  even  for  street 
wear,  is  an  accepted  fact  in  Paris,  and 
with  the  spring  season  bids  fair  to  be  worn 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

In  kid  gloves,  slip-on,  wrist-strap  and 
stiff  cuff  gauntlets  and  mousquetaires  are 
all  in  demand.  Slip-on  and  gauntlet  are 
worn  chiefly  in  white,  with  color  trim- 
mings. Odd  and  ingenious  touches  are  in- 
troduced in  the  trimming  of  the  cuffs  and 
frills,  tucks  and  pipings.  Original  de- 
signs in  cut  work  are  conspicuous.  Bands 
of  cut  kid  in  white  showing  an  underlay 
of  a colored  kid  are  among  the  favored 
trimmings. 

Champagne-Colored  Suede 

The  white  glace  kid  mousquetaire  glove 
is  being  replaced  by  light  tan  and  cham- 
pagne-colored suede.  These  are  worn  in 
18  to  24-button  lengths. 

In  fabric  gloves,  the  styles  tend  toward 
greater  simplicity  than  in  kid  gloves. 
Mousquetaires,  loose-wristed  gloves  with 
wrist  straps  and  gauntlets  are  as  favored 
as  their  kindred  models  in  the  kid  glove 
line,  but  these  generally  show  little  or  no 
trimming,  other  than  stitching  or  embroid- 
ery in  self-tone.  White  fabric  gloves  are 
in  good  demand,  but  gray,  tan  or  cham- 
pagne are  strong  competitors. 

Silk  Glove  Styles 

In  silk  gloves,  18,  20  and  22-button 
length  mousquetaires  in  light  tan  and 
champagne,  stitched  and  embroidered  in 
self-tone,  are  the  chief  styles  worn. 

The  possibilities  of  a revival  of  interest 
in  mits  in  silk  and  in  lisle  is  being  talked 
of.  Due  to  the  general  conditions  in  the 
kid  and  leather  glove  industry,  the  mo- 
ment is  propitious  for  the  launching  of 
this  style. 

Paris  dressmakers  last  season  started 
the  ball  rolling  by  showing  short-sleeved 
Second  Empire  gowns  with  long,  black 
silk  mits.  Manufacturers  report  no  de- 
mand for  these  at  present. 


The  dress  shown  on  page  306,  in  our 
Spanish  section,  portrays  the  endorsement 
given  by  Paris  to  gowns  made  of  ribbon, 
being  composed  entirely  of  this  material, 
in  faille  in  one  of  the  broader  widths.  The 
model  is  from  Alexandre. 

John  L.  Smith,  formerly  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  Turnley-Chandler  store,  Rosalia, 
Wash.,  has  purchased  a half-interest  in 
the  Emporium,  Spokane,  Wash.  The  first 
of  next  year  the  company  will  be  re- 
organized with  an  increase  in  capital  stock 
and  the  building  rearranged. 
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New 

Patterns 


LACES 


FROM  the  coluection  of 

PAUL  MARESCOT 
PARIS 


es§m| 


Mcoriomisl,  Paris. 

1.  Handmade  fibre  silk  Milan.  2.  Venetian  point.  3.  Champagne-color  silk  net  embroidered  in  copper  and  gold,  the  pattern  also  being  outlined  in 
( black  silk.  4.  New  pattern  in  Maline  lace  in  fibre  silk  and  cotton  combination , the  reseau  being  in  the  cotton  and  the  pattern  in  the  fibre  silk.  5.  Irish 
lace  in  novel  fern  pattern. 
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LACES  SCARCE,  BUT  MARKET  BTG 


Calais  and  Other  Centers  Far  Oversold,  with  Labor  Conditions  and  Tendency  Toward  Overcautious- 
ness by  Manufacturers  Restricting  Output — Vogue  Shows  No  Sign  of  Let-up 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Dec.  1,  1919 — The  present  vogue 
for  laces  for  dresses  and  dress  trimmings 
shows  no  sign  of  a let-up.  French  dress- 
makers are  urging  upon  the  French  lace 
manufacturers  the  necessity  of  creating 
new  patterns  for  spring,  and  in  the  mean- 
time are  buying  up  all  the  available  stock 
in  the  market. 

Even  by  this  they  find  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  quantities  required,  and  many 
of  the  most  important  model  houses, 
which  at  the  start  of  the  season  bought 
the  exclusive  rights  to  certain  patterns 
from  the  manufacturers,  find  themselves 
now,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  unable 
to  procure  the  additional  amount  required 
for  the  repetition  of  their  models  for  their 
private  clientele. 

Both  Varieties  Oversold 

Calais  and  all  other  centers  of  both  the 
machine  and  the  handmade  varieties  are 
far  oversold,  and  although  manufacturers 
are  making  every  effort  the  demand  so 
far  exceeds  the  supply  that  all  further 
orders  are  being  refused. 

Much  of  this  congestion  and  oversell- 
ing is  attributed  by  the  manufacturer  to 
the  eight-hour  day  and  the  week-end  half 
holiday.  This  schedule  naturally  compli- 
cates matters  as  France  sustained  such 


terrific  loss  of  manpower  during  the  war 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  additional 
number  of  workers  to  make  up  for  the 
decrease  in  output  by  the  shortening  of 
the  day’s  labor. 

Not  Manpower  Alone 

Overcautiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
French  manufacturer  himself,  however,  is 
felt  by  many  to  have  contributed  quite  as 
much  to  the  present  shortage  of  lace  as  the 
new  schedule.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that, 
even  in  normal  times,  the  French  manu- 
facturer has  always  hesitated  to  go  in 
heavily  for  laces  after  they  had  been  the 
fashion  for  a season  or  two,  fearing  to  be 
left  with  a large  amount  of  unsalable 
stock  when  the  fashion  died. 

In  the  field  of  handmade  laces  the  situ- 
ation is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  lace  in  times  past 
has  been  made  by  elderly  women  who 
worked  at  home.  These  workers  are  fast 
dying  out,  and  no  efforts  have  been  made 
to  replace  them  by  younger  workers. 
Consequently  in  certain  centers  the  indus- 
try is  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

Under  these  conditions,  as  all  the  indi- 
cations for  spring  point  toward  a profuse 
and  continued  use  of  lace  and  of  plain  and 


embroidered  nets  for  evening  gowns  and 
lingerie  frocks,  it  is  evident  that  manu- 
facturers who  have  any  available  stock 
on  hand  will  be  able  to  reap  fortunes. 

Strong  Feeling  for  Heavy  Lace 

Chantilly  and  Maline  in  black,  deep 
cream,  and  ecru  still  take  precedence, 
though  of  late  there  has  been  much  talk 
of  a revival  of  interest  in  the  heavier  va- 
rieties, such  as  Milan  and  point  de  Venise. 
Manufacturers  for  several  seasons  have 
been  endeavoring  to  revive  the  fashion  for 
these  laces  but  until  now  they  have  met 
with  little  or  no  encouragement  from  the 
dressmakers.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  there  is  a strong  feeling  for 
heavy  lace,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a marked  and  continued  vogue 
reported  for  linen  dresses  in  sheer  and 
in  heavy  qualities,  which  lend  them- 
selves well  to  the  use  of  lace  as  trim- 
ming. 

In  line  with  this  trend  of  fashions,  Irish 
lace  is  being  favorably  regarded  and 
French  manufacturers  are  preparing  pew 
lines  in  this  lace,  but  entirely  different,  in 
appearance  from  the  old,  familiar  type. 

As  this  new  Irish  lace  is  not  yet  in  the 
market,  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  how 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Economist,  Paris. 

1.  Satin  brocaded  in  metal,  in  fern  pattern.  2.  Colored  taffeta  run  with  stripes  in  black  satin.  3.  Embroidered  satin,  i.  Satin  embroidered  in  bril- 
liant colors.  5.  Two-color  narroio  stripe  satin-back  velvet.  6.  Heavy  faille  with  hairline  check  in  white.  7.  Faille  fringed  on  one  edge  and  run  with  1%  in. 

stripe  in  gold. 
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1.  Elaborate  combination  in  taffeta,  Chantilly  lace  and  pleated  chiffon;  by  Becker  Fils.  2.  For  wear  under  the  collarless,  sleeveless  dress  here  is  a 
combination  of  underskirt  with  vest,  the  skirt  being  of  pleated  silk  jersey  and  the  vest  of  matching  satin.  3.  This  pleated  culotte  provided  with  a shallow 
yoke  stiffened  at  the  edge  is  designed  to  aid  in  giving  the  fashionable  breadth  through  the  hips. 


the  change  in  appearance  is  effected,  for 
it  appears  that  patterns  in  relief,  also  flat 
patterns,  are  still  to  be  featured.  The 
manufacturers  who  are  at  work  upon 
•these  new  designs  emphatically  insist  that 
the  new  Irish  lace  will  be  so  changed  as 
to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  such. 

Metal  laces  are  still  well  represented 
and  silk  nets  embroidered  in  high  relief 
patterns  in  vegetable  silk  continue  in 
favor  for  elaborate  evening  gowns. 

Filet  Dominates  Underwear 

For  underwear,  filet  lace  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  others.  Plain  filet  net  in 
medium  coarse  mesh  is  extensively  used 


as  a trimming  on  net  or  georgette  blouses 
and  figures  as  well  on  much  of  the  new 
neckwear,  notably  on  net  guimpes. 

Valenciennes  lace,  in  pleated  frills  and 
of  insertions,  is  also  featured  in  the  new 
summer  neckwear.  It  is  also  favorably 
regarded  as  a trimming  for  summer 
frocks  of  net  or  lawn. 

In  Brilliant  Colors 

Much  of  the  Val  used  for  this  purpose 
is  dyed  in  brilliant  colors,  such  as  scarlet, 
blue  or  green. 

White,  black  and  flesh-colored  Val  and 
Chantilly  lace,  which  had  such  a run  dur- 
ing the  preceding  summer  season,  still 


hold  their  own  as  trimmings  for  black 
taffeta  or  satin  dresses. 

Laces  in  all  tones  of  yellow  and  of  deep 
ecrus  are  fashionable  and  will  be  a strong 
factor  throughout  the  coming  season. 


TYPIFIES  DEMAND 


The  Alexandre  model  illustrated  on 
page  307,  in  our  Spanish  section,  is  typical 
of  the  favor  shown  to  lace  and  to  floral 
decorations  on  dresses.  Gold  Chantilly 
lace  is  combined  with  copper-color  taffeta 
and  the  dress  is  trimmed  with  nasturtiums 
made  of  velvet  in  the  natural  colors  of 
that  flower. 
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V — /oat  leaturmg 
■waist  length  Rjstilion 
Cape  at  the  hackly 
Model  is  made  oF 
light  tan  wool  velours 
and  is  lined  with, 
hlack  crepe. 
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V ^oat  m tan. 

gabardine  featuring 
a novel  use  of  machine 
pleatings  in  the  :ollar, 
cuffs  and  skirt 
Hie  lining  is  of  blue 
and  white  ioulardfgs 
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mixtures 


are  used  m many 
of  the  spring 
Suits.  Buttons  £o 
stitching  as  trim- 
ming are  also  a 
dominant  note. 
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FAIR  MARGIN 


Maximum  of  Profits  to  Be  Regu- 
lated in  North  Carolina 

Retail  merchants  of  North  Carolina 
must  agree  on  a fair  margin  of  profit  or 
expect  to  be  annoyed  by  inspections  and 
inquisitions  by  the  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  looking  for  profiteering, 
according  to  Henry  Page,  Food  Adminis- 
trator of  the  state. 

Mr.  Page  spoke  at  a merchants’  meet- 
ing, explaining  that  he  acted  only  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  but  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  head  off  action 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

What  Is  Fair  Profit? 

A profit  of  33  1/3  per  cent  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a fair  margin.  This  figure  was 
arrived  at  by  conferences  with  fifty  mer- 
chants in  small  towns.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Page  meant  33  1/3  per  cent  on 
invoice  price.  Though  the  merchants  all 
base  their  figures  on  selling  price,  he  said 
he  expected  to  continue  basing  his  own  on 
cost  price,  not  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  merchants’  way  of  figuring. 

This  suggested  profit  was  not  given  as  a 
fixed  margin,  and  Mr.  Page  said  he  was 
willing  to  be  shown  better.  But  he  made 
it  pretty  clear  that,  unless  the  merchants 
fix  a maximum  margin,  things  are  likely 
to  become  unpleasant  for  them,  as  both 
the  Government  and  the  public  are  dis- 
satisfied with  present  conditions,  and  the 
retailer,  being  nearest  to  the  consumer, 
will  be  the  first  one  hit. 

Mr.  Page  blamed  merchants  for  pushing 
the  higher  priced  goods  instead  of  the 
staple  goods,  declaring  that  this  set  the 
pace  for  higher  prices. 

J.  Paul  Leonard,  secretary  of  the  State 
Merchants’  Association,  declared  that  if 
drastic  practices — such  as  a maximum 
margin  of  profit  per  article — were  put 
into  effect  in  one  State  only  there  would 
be  a big  jump  in  mail  order  business,  as 
merchants  would  carry  only  staple  goods. 
Any  style  goods  would  practically  be 
abandoned. 


EDUCATE  ’EM 


Retailers’  Association  Plans  Campaign 
to  Combat  “ Don’t  Buy  Clubs  ” 

The  utter  unreasonableness  of  the 
“Don’t  Buy  Now”  campaign  fostered  by 
the  Housewives’  League  is  the  subject  of 
sharp  comment  on  the  part  of  the  Indiana 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  League  members  do  not  consider 
the  high  cost  of  production  and  the  limited 
output  of  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  the  times  sweet  in  their  recollection, 
several  years  departed,  according  to  the 
Association.  They  have  the  idea  that  be- 
cause all  prices  are  high,  they  are  ille- 


gitimately so.  Not  considering  the  effect 
on  business  as  a whole  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  the  “Don’t  Buy  Club”  is 
urging  people  to  stop  buying  everything 
but  food  until  retailers  lower  prices.  To 
date,  merchants  in  two  Southern  cities 
have  been  severely  hurt  by  this  program. 

Misleading  Stories 

Pointing  out  that  newspapers  are  mak- 
ing misleading  news  stories  of  the  League’s 
propaganda,  the  Association  advises  that 
merchants  use  the  same  media  to  combat 
it.  By  giving  the  papers  full  information 
as  to  conditions  in  the  markets  in  which 
their  goods  must  be  purchased  and  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  difference  between 
gross  and  net  profit,  showing  that  a differ- 
ence between  buying  and  selling  prices 
may  not  represent  any  profit  at  all,  and 
giving  concrete  examples,  merchants  may 
hope  to  educate  the  public  into  something 
resembling  a rational  state  of  mind.  The 
main  cause  of  indefensible  positions  such 
as  the  Housewives’  League  has  taken  is 
ignorance.  Education  is  the  remedy. 


FOR  FAIR  PLAY 


Canadian  Merchants  Combat  Ad- 
verse Criticism  in  Press  Reports 

Feeling  that  the  Board  of  Commerce 
of  Canada,  which  is  conducting  hearings 
to  determine  whether  Dominion  retailers 
are  making  unfair  profits,  have  not  been 
presented  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  that 
the  public  is  receiving  a false  impression 
from  the  newspaper  reports,  the  Retail 
Trade  Bureau  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of 
Trade  has  submitted  representations  as  to 
the  basis  on  which  retail  profits  should 
be  determined. 

To  Educate  Public 

A very  complete  exposition  of  how  mer- 
chants figure  costs,  selling  price  and 
profits  is  given.  A table  showing  the 
actual  expense  percentages  of  a Winnipeg 
merchant  is  printed.  With  this  is  a copy 
of  a report  on  the  operating  expenses 
of  shoe  stores  prepared  for  1917  and  1918 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University.  A table  is  also  given 
showing  the  price  at  which  an  article  in- 
voiced at  $1  must  be  sold  to  realize  any 
net  profit  from  1 to  10  per  cent. 

These  tables  are  presented  to  offset  the 
public’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  retail  meth- 
ods. 

Considers  Delivery  Costs 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  prices  may 
be  reduced  by  cutting  down  delivery  costs. 
It  is  claimed  that  retailers  will  be  glad 
to  have  some  method  introduced  by  which 
those  people  who  carry  their  parcels  home 
will  save  the  amount  of  the  delivery 
charge.  A policy  of  making  separate 
charge  for  deliveries  is  suggested,  but  it 
is  implied  that  because  of  competition  in 


service  between  stores  such  a policy  must 
come  from  above. 

Better  Training  Urged 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  some  action  to  insure  that  em- 
ployees who  come  to  the  stores  untrained, 
yet  draw  a high  minimum  wage,  be  given 
some  training  previous  to  employment 
which  will  make  them  worth  their  wages 
at  once.  Since  the  Government  forces 
merchants  to  assume  the  burden  of  high 
pay  for  inefficient  help,  and  thus  raises 
selling  costs  and  retail  prices,  it  ought  to 
take  some  steps  to  help  merchants  get  a 
better  return  for  what  they  pay  inexperi- 
enced help. 


COST  OF  APPAREL 


New  York  Retailers’  Ads  Quoted  as 
Basis  of  Fair  Prices 

Advertised  apparel  prices  may  be  used 
as  a guide  by  the  public  in  purchasing 
clothing,  according  to  Col.  Michael  Fried- 
sam,  chairman  of  the  clothing  and  shoes 
sub-committee  of  the  Fair  Price  Commit- 
tee for  New  York. 

Colonel  Friedsam  again  declares  that  it 
is  impossible  to  set  an  arbitrary  price  on 
any  kind  of  apparel.  He  says,  however, 
that  the  public  would  be  benefited  by  the 
publishing  of  comparative  price  lists  on 
similar  goods  sold  in  a number  of  stores 
of  good  reputation. 

A list  of  advertised  apparel  prices  was 
turned  over  to  Arthur  Williams,  Food 
Administrator.  This  list  was  compiled 
from  apparel  advertisements  appearing  in 
an  evening,  and  a morning,  newspaper 
from  Nov.  17  to  Nov.  23,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  people  who  are  about  to  buy 
clothing  can  use  it  as  a guide  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  clothing  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  prices  quoted  are  in  large  measure 
prices  named  during  special  sales.  Conse- 
quently, their  chief  function  must  be  to 
show  people  that  they  will  profit  by 
watching  the  stores’  advertising  closely 
and  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
saving. 

Some  of  the  prices  noted  are:  Men’s 

suits,  $24.50  to  $47.50;  men’s  overcoats, 
$19.75  to  $65;  men’s  shoes,  $5.95  to  $10; 
women’s  suits,  $25  to  $75;  women’s  coats, 
$18.50  to  $39.50;  women’s  shoes,  $3.45 
to  $10.83. 


The  Scheuer-Frankel  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  leased  the  second  and 
third  floors  of  an  adjoining  building  and 
will  remodel  the  premises.  The  additional 
floor  space  amounts  to  15,000  feet. 

The  Underselling  Store,  Frederick,  Md., 
is  being  remodeled,  the  second  floor  being 
made  ready  to  house  the  women’s  wear, 
with  the  men’s  goods  on  the  first  floor. 
A women’s  rest  room  will  be  on  the  second 
floor. 
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Silks 

Immediate  Delivery 


When  strategy  or  necessity  demands 
quick,  positive  action — investigate  the 
strong  lines  assembled  here  for  you  to 
draw  from: 

Sill^s,  both  plain  and  fancy  Japo  Prints,  Linings, 
Silk  Mixtures,  Shirtings  and  Duvetyns  in  most  of 
the  wanted  colorings. 

Some  two  thousand  silk  buyers  receive  our  direct 
mail  samples  of  timely  offerings.  Better  write  for 
the  lines  that  interest  you,  that  we  may  add  your 
name  to  the  mailing  list. 

Three  special  offerings  for  your  January  sale. 
Shall  we  mail  you  particulars? 


George  J.  Quinn 

Importer  — Converter 

288A  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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INSPECTION: 

Goods  are  sold  “as  is ” at  storage  point.  Samples  are  displayed  at  Zone  Supply  Offices  and  at  the 
Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A prospective  purchaser  residing  elsewhere  than  in  a city  in  which  a Zone  Supply  Office  is  located  may, 
upon  telegraphic  application,  obtain  a sample  of  any  lot  on  which  he  may  desire  to  bid.  Such  requests 
should  specify  the  number  of  each  particular  lot,  samples  of  which  are  desired,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No  bid  stipulating  that  goods  shall  conform  with  materials  inspected,  will  be  considered,  unless  the  bidder 
shall  have  made  inspection  of  the  actual  fabrics  at  storage  point.  All  such  inspections  must  be  made  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  bid.  Failure  of  a bidder  to  make  such  inspection  will  not  constitute  a warrant 
for  his  refusal  to  accept  any  award  made  to  him. 

NEGOTIATIONS: 

No  special  form  is  required  for  the  submission  of  a bid.  Bids  may  be  made  by  letter,  by  telegram,  or  by 
telephone.  Bids  made  in  the  latter  manner  shall  be  confirmed  immediately  in  writing. 

All  bids  must  be  submitted  by  3:00  P.  M.  (Eastern  time)  January  3th.  They  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Zone  Supply  Officer  at  the  nearest  address: 

Army  Supply  Base,  Boston,  Mass.;  461  8th  Avenue,  New  York  City;  21st  Street  and  Oregon  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Coca  Cola  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Transportation  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Army 
Building,  13th  and  Dodge  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Ft.  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  17th  and  F Streets, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Newport  News,  Va.;  Jeffersonville,  Ind.;  1819  West  39th  Street,  Chicago,  111.; 
2nd  and  Arsenal  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Audobon  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  New 
Cumberland,  Pa.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  or  to  Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Any  bid  may  be  changed,  but  such  changes  must  be  filed  with  one  of  the  Zone  Supply  Offices  or  the 
Surplus  Property  Division,  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to  3:00  P.  M.  (Eastern  time)  January  3th. 

Bids  must  be  for  goods  at  point  of  storage,  as  set  forth  in  the  specifications  of  materials  advertised. 

Each  lot  offered  is  identified  by  a number.  Bids  should  include  the  lot  number  or  numbers  on  which  the 
bid  is  made.  Bids  may  be  made  for  500  yards  or  any  multiple  thereof  or  for  the  total  quantity  in  any  lot. 
No  bid  stipulating  “all  or  none”  of  any  lot  will  be  considered,  unless  that  bid  is  the  highest.  No  bid  for 
less  than  500  yards  will  be  considered  unless  the  particular  lot  consists  of  less  than  500  yards,  in  which 
case  bid  must  be  for  the  entire  quantity.  No  deposit  is  required  with  the  submission  of  a bid. 


NOTIFICATION: 

Successful  bidders  will  be  notified  by  mail  on  January  7th,  and  advised  of  the  yardage  awarded  to  each. 
A deposit  of  1 0%  of  the  amount  due  under  each  award  must  be  made  immediately  upon  receipt  of  notification. 

DELIVERY: 

The  textiles  offered  are  for  spot  delivery.  Purchasers  will  be  permitted  to  leave  stocks  which  they  may 
acquire  in  government  storage  for  a period  of  60  days  after  receipt  of  notification.  Goods,  so  held,  will  be 
held  subject  to  purchasers’  risk. 

IMPORTANT: 

The  War  Department  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  part  or  all  of  any  bid  or  bids.  Inquiries  relative 
to  sales  conditions  or  stocks  offered  should  be  addressed  to  the  nearest  Zone  Supply  Office. 


ACTION: 


Take  advantage  of  the  extremely  unusual  opportunities  presented  in  this  advertisement.  Give  careful 
consideration  to  each  item  listed  in  this  and  succeeding  sales.  Every  item  listed  is  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DIVISION, 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage 
Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A FABRIC  WITH  BACKBONE 
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FOR  BOYS’  WEAR 


A PPEARANCE  and  durability  are  the 
major  selling  points  of  the  boys’  suits 
shown  on  these  pages  because  they  are  made 
of  Continental  Fulwool  Fabrics. 


Loft,  life,  softness  and  warmth  without 
weight  make  Continental  Fulwool  Fabrics 
the  finest  that  can  be  used  for  boys’  suits 
and  coats. 

Continental  Fulwool  is  entirely  unlike  any 
other  fabric  whether  knitted  or  woven.  In  it 
are  combined  many  of  the  advantages  of  both 
methods.  This  combination  results  in  a fabric 
unexcelled  in  beautiful  appearance,  finish 
and  durability. 


Continental  Mills,  Inc. 
Mills  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Continental  Fulwool  is  made  of  fresh  pure 
wool  yarn  only — while  it  is  resilient  it  is 
warranted  not  to  sag,  wrinkle  or  crush. 
It  is  distinctly  an  outer  garment  fabric 
adaptable  to  all  purposes. 

Many  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  are 
showing  boys’  clothing  of  Continental  Ful- 
wool. See  them  when  in  the  market. 


Chicago  Representative 
CLIFFORD  PICKLES 
225  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Western  Representative 
FREDERICK  SHIELDS 


C.  P.  TOOMEY 

Selling  Agent 

225  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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seBfoom. 

— a name  for  you  to  remember — a name  which  calls 
to  mind  the  soft,  perfect  finish  that  nature  gives  to  one 
of  its  most  marvelous  creations — the  petals  of  a rose. 

ROSEBLOOM  is  the  trademarked  name  of 
GODDARD’S  soft  silky-finished  cotton  fabrics. 

It  has  been  selected  because  it  is  easy  to  remember 
and  because  it  absolutely  describes  the  perfect  finish 
that  our  own  processes  impart  to  cotton  fabrics. 

Herewith  are  illustrated  two  petticoats  made  of  ROSEBLOOM — 
the  patterns  are  exclusive — the  colors  are  distinctive — and  the 
ROSEBLOOM  finish  gives  to  these  garments  a de  luxe  appear- 
ance equal  to  many  expensive  silks. 

Fashion  has  decreed  fuller  skirts — this  style  trend  will  naturally 
reflect  itself  in  your  petticoat  department,  and  ROSEBLOOM,  by 
reason  of  its  exceptional  finish,  will  more  than  share  this  popularity. 

Many  prominent  petticoat  manufacturers  are  using  ROSE- 
BLOOM— specify  it  in  your  next  order  and  make  sure  that  the 
label  is  on  the  band. 


J.  W.  GODDARD  & SONS 

Incorporated 

Headquarters  for  Linings  and  Novelty 
Cotton  Fabrics 

92-94-96  Bleecker  Street 


New  York 


Horrockses,  Crewdson&c?  limited. 

Spinners  & Manufacturers, 
Manchester,  England. 

U.  S. AGENTS  _ WRIGHT  & GRAHAM  C? 

110,  Franklin  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CANADIAN  AGENT  _ J.  E.  RITCHIE. 

591,  St.  Catherine  St.(West)  MONTREAL. qu. 


DIAMOND  CAMBRIC' 


HORROGKSES  ON  THE  SELVEDGE 
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SILKS  FOR  SPRING 

Soft  shimmering  weaves — exclusive  in  design,  exquisite  in  colorings — patterns  that  will  inspire  the  simple  home 
dressmaker  just  as  quickly  as  the  fashionable  modiste.  A line  of  silk  fabrics  which  will  not  fail  to  add  zest  to 
your  buying  and  selling.  Deliveries  as  you  specify— now  or  later. 

Charmeuse  Printed  Fleu  de  Soie  Plain  Satin  Shirting  Plain  Georgette 

Crepe  de  Chine  Printed  Georgette  Striped  Crepe  de  Chine  And  full  line  of 

Fancy  Messaline  Striped  Pebblclle  Shirting  Black  SiU(S 

Claflins  Incorporated 

H.  P.  BONTIES,  President  NEW  YORK 
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WASH  good; 


If  It’s  New— 

We  Have  It” 


Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a scarcity  of  fine 
yarn  colored  Wash  Goods,  we  have,  for  prompt 
delivery,  a collection  of  Novelty  Cotton  Dress  Fab- 

Claflins  ! 

H.  P.  BONTIES,  President  I 
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FOR  SPRING 

rics,  of  unusual  merit,  character  and  style — along  with 
a complete  color  range  of  staple  merchandise  in- 
cluding ratines  in  all  the  wanted  plain  shades. 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK 
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WHITE  GOODS 

Notwithstanding  the  heaviest  advance  business  in  our  Besides  the  regular  Plain  Staples,  the  line  is  replete 
history,  our  liberal  provision  for  Spring  and  Summer  with  all  the  latest  products  and  designs  in  Sheer 
use  enables  us  still  to  offer  all  lines  of  WHITE  Novelties,  Fancy  Skirtings,  Piques,  Shirtings, 
GOODS  practically  unbroken.  Poplins,  etc. 

Claflins  Incorporated 

H.  P.  BONTIES,  President  NEW  YORK 
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HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 


We  are  still  offering  a few  Leaders  in  all  Linen 
such  as  Table  Cloths,  Napkins,  Crashes  and  Plain 
Dress  Linens,  but  in  this  Department  Cotton  is 
paramount. 


We  are  well  supplied  with  Cotton  Damask,  Napkins 
and  Cloths,  Cotton  and  Union  Crashes,  Cotton  and 
Union  Huck  Towels,  Bleached  and  Fancy  Turkish 
Towels. 


Claflins  Incorporated 

H.  P.  BONTIES,  President  NEW  YORK 
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DESIRABLE  WOOL  FABRIC 


From  the  Colonial  period  of  wide  hoop  skirts  down  to  the  slender  silhouette  of  1920 — 
styles  have  changed  many  times.  And  while  the  ever-changing  styles  find  CLAFLINS 
up-to-the-minute  iin  the  popular  weaves — the  quality  of  the  merchandise  never  varies. 
High  quality  merchandise  finds  a ready  market  just  as  surely  in  1920  as  it  did  in  grand- 

CLAFLINS 

H.  P.  BONTIES,  President 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

mother’s  day.  Fashion  predicts  a predominance  of  the  following  weaves  for  Spring — 
orders  taken  now  for  immediate  or  future  deliveries: 

French  Serges  Tricotines  Plaids  Velours  Polo  Cloths 

Incorporated 


NEW  YORK 
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LININGS 

Increased  Sales  With 
Less  Stock 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE 


It  is  the  right  color  that  sells  the  fabrics. 
That  is  the  secret  of  the  active  stock. 

More  sales  of  Linings  are  lost  because  the 
color  is  unsatisfactory  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

We  offer  the  right  colors  from  which  to  choose. 


All  Linings  are  NAMED,  NUMBERED  and 
DYED  to  match  the  shades  in  the  Standard 
Color  Card  of  America. 

We  are  the  converters  and  sole  distributors 
of  the  GILBERT  MFC.  COMPANY’S 

(Jilberta  linings. 


No  order  too  large  — No  order  too  small — We  welcome  all 

Claflins  Incorporated 


H.  P.  BONTIES,  President  NEW  YORK 
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EVERY  day  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the  Durst  Idea  has  the 
nearest  solution  to  the  high  cost  problem  and  allows  the  retail 
merchant  both  to  offer  the  best  values  and  to  secure  himself  by  co- 
operation that  adds  to  his  profits. 

The  Durst  Idea  is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  embodies — 

1st — No  travelling  men. 

2nd— Line  shown  in  New  York  only. 

3rd — One  price  and  same  terms  to  all. 

4th — Line  confined  to  one  merchant 
in  cities  of  50,000  and  under. 


These  four  factors  permit  that  concentration  on  style  creation,  mer- 
chandising and  service  which  prove  the  Durst  IdeajJominant  in  the 
garment  field — as  once  more  demonstrated  by 


The  Spring  Line  of 


SUITS  and  COATS 


Now  Ready  for  Your  Inspection 


JOSEPH  DURST 

“THE  HOUSE  THEY  TALK  ABOUT” 

1333  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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CHICAGO  TRADE  AND  FASHION 


Pre- Christmas  Activity  in  Stores — Silks  Sell  Freely — Features  of  Spring  Suits — Women’s  Garment 
Makers’  Organization  Closes  Successful  Year — Commerce  Association’s  Work 


Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  215  South  Market  St. 


Chicago,  Dec.  13,  1919 — Ending  the 

season  in  a blaze  of  glory,  despite  re- 
stricted business  hours,  is  the  word  in  re- 
tail establishments  here.  As  a general 
rule  prices  are  not  a deterrent  to  busi- 
ness. It  is  possible  that  the  public  is  not 
simply  on  a buying  orgy,  but  that  a good 
many  of  the  more  thoughtful  consumers 
believe  that  prices,  high  as  they  are,  will 
again  show  some  advance  in  the  spring 
season. 

Prices  of  many  of  what  once  were  ordi- 
nary fabrics  are  so  steep  that  such  ma- 
terials as  are  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts 
enter  newly  into  the  realm  of  elegance. 

Silks  Specially  Active 

Careful  investigation  of  the  silk  demand 
shows  uncommon  activity.  For  the  mo- 
ment black  silks,  particularly  satin-sur- 
faced lines,  are  especially  active.  The 
utilitarian  qualities  of  black,  aside  of 
fashion  favor,  keeps  it  up  in  the  headline 
class. 

In  a few  instances,  where  astute  buy- 
ers were  able  to  secure  sizable  lines  of 
merchandise  at  slightly  shaded  prices  and 
were  willing  to  let  them  pass  into  the 
public’s  hands  at  a nominal  profit,  record 
breaking  sales  have  been  made. 

An  Advertising  Symptom 

Probably  owing  to  the  high  prices  re- 
tail advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  are 
more  than  ever  closely  scanned  by  the 
public.  Department  managers  have  noted 
that  their  ads  are  “alive”  longer  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  retail 
selling.  For  instance,  if  a manager  offers 
an  assortment  of  silks  that  in  his  opinion 
are  exceptional  value  for  the  money  and 
is  not  afraid  to  reveal  the  fact  in  print, 
the  public  immediately  responds  and 
keeps  coming  day  after  day  until  the 
whole  lot  is  disposed  of. 

These  views  were  verified  by  an  offer- 
ing of  black  silks  a week  or  two  ago.  The 
original  purchase  was  very  large.  In 
ordinary  times  two  days  would  doubtless 
have  represented  the  pulling  power  of 
the  ad.  This  ad,  however,  pulled  for  more 
than  ten  days  and  probably  would  have 
been  alive  even  longer  had  not  every  yard 
of  the  goods  been  disposed  of,  even  to  the 
remnants. 

Spring  Lines 

Interspersed  with  the  rapidly  moving 
novelties  and  plain  fabrics  of  the  present 
season  are  a number  of  high-grade  spring 
creations. 

The  public  has  reacted  to  these  induce- 
ments immediately,  and  unusually  large 
sales  have  been  made  in  instances  where 


such  goods  have  been  placed  on  sale  with 
the  idea  of  attracting  independent  atten- 
tion or  filling  the  place  of  other  lines  sold. 

Wash  Goods 

As  a year  of  especially  active  and 
profitable  wash  goods  selling  will  1919 
go  into  history. 

The  great  volume  of  business  was  prob- 
ably due  as  much  to  style  dictates  as 
to  anything  else.  Such  medium-priced 
woven  fabrics  as  ginghams  never  did  bet- 
ter in  the  way  of  sales,  and  the  re-entry 
of  organdies,  voiles  and  similar  sheer 
goods  kept  the  market  bare  of  merchan- 
dise from  beginning  to  end. 

The  State  Street  stores  are  already 
showing  some  of  their  spring  collections, 
principally  in  colored  Swisses  and  fine 
voiles.  These  have  been  interesting  as 
fabrics  for  southern  tourists  and  some  of 
the  finer  grades  particularly  take  rank 
with  silk,  both  in  price  and  in  mode  of 
application. 

Individuality  in  Spring  Suits 

Ingenuity  plus  a keener  appreciation  of 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  women’s  dress 
has  produced  spring  sample  lines  in  the 
hands  of  Chicago  manufacturers  that 
have  not  been  equalled  in  previous  show- 
ings here. 

Someone  has  said  that  women  wearied 
of  the  uniform  idea  during  the  war  and 
for  that  reason  are  going  to  the  other 
extreme  in  the  matter  of  variety  of  taste. 
However  this  may  be  and  whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  evident  that  women  are  be- 
coming more  individual  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  Perhaps  this  is  only  another  ex- 
pression of  the  feminist  idea. 

While  women  are  probably  more  than 
ever  determined  to  be  well  dressed  and 
appear  chic,  they  are  not  disposed  to  fol- 
low slavishly  styles  that  are  utterly  im- 
possible as  far  as  their  individual  selves 
are  concerned.  These  ideas  are  exempli- 
fied in  considering  sample  lines  of  suits 
for  spring. 

Some  of  the  New  Types 

For  instance,  in  many  of  the  best  lines 
our  old  friend  the  Eton  jacket  suit,  some- 
what modified  in  some  cases,  but  still  an 
Eton,  is  in  evidence. 

The  suit  having  a coat  with  a waistline 
raised  sufficiently  at  least  to  impart  a 
suggestion  of  shortwaistedness  will  have 
many  admirers.  It  has  already  sold  well. 

Then  again,  one  of  the  new  things  is 
the  suit  with  a long  waisted  coat,  which 
in  some  instances  suggests  the  Moyen 
Age  style  of  some  years  ago. 


After  seeing  everything  and  striking 
an  average  in  suit  styles,  the  straight  line 
idea  prevails.  It  may  be  subject  to  modi- 
fication later  but  at  the  present  time  it 
predominates. 

The  public  seems  to  be  averse  to  letting 
go  of  straps  and  belts,  so  suits  showing 
these  ideas  are  again  prominent  in  a num- 
ber of  the  lines. 

Sports  Ideas  Retained 

The  retention  of  the  sports  idea  for 
outer  garments  is  indicated  by  the  early 
interest  in  divers  sections  of  the  country 
in  the  short  separate  or  sports  coat.  This 
is  one  style  that  manufacturers  have  gen- 
erally favored.  A coat  38  or  40  in.  in. 
length  for  average  sizes  seems  to  be 
needed  and  many  manufacturers  have 
used  sports  coat  suggestions  for  these 
models. 

In  collecting  a spring  retaii  line,  how- 
ever, few  merchants  would  be  willing  to 
confine  their  buying  to  one  style,  even 
though  it  does  seem  particularly  good. 
For  that  reason  many  of  the  regulation- 
length  coats  are  shown,  and  their  showing 
at  the  present  time  has  also  meant  their 
sale,  since  a number  of  territories  well 
covered  by  early  salesmen  have  been  pro- 
lific of  good  results  in  this  line. 

Garment  Houses’  Body 

The  Chicago  Garment  Manufacturers* 
Association  (Womens’  Garments)  is  clos- 
ing a year  of  exceptional  activity  and  re- 
warded efforts.  Its  membership  is  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year  and  the  com- 
mittees in  all  instances  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  much.  The  entire  membership 
now  reacts  immediately  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  various  committees  employed 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Association 
and  of  Chicago. 

Firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
women’s  wear  are  steadily  increasing  in 
this  city.  The  fact  that  Chicago  is  now 
the  largest  center  for  the  manufacture  of 
men’s  clothing  is  having  a beneficial 
effect  on  other  cutting-up  lines.  It  is 
likely  that  with  the  return  of  normal  man- 
ufacturing conditions  the  Chicago  gar- 
ment market  will  have  a number  of  im- 
portant additions  to  its  increasing  list  of 
women’s  wear  manufacturers. 

Following  are  the  nominations  of  the 
Association’s  officers  and  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

For  president,  Max  E.  Berkenfield;  for 
vice-president,  W.  R.  Howe;  for  treasurer, 
Victor  Weil;  for  secretary,  Nat  Ribback. 

Directors  for  two  years:  A.  Stern,  H. 


(Continued  on  page  107) 
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“PROFITEER!” 

London  Store’s  Carefully  Drawn 
Ads  as  Answer 

The  cry  of  “profiteer”  has  been  raised 
in  England  as  it  has  in  the  United  States. 
In  reply  to  charges  of  profiteering  made 
against  the  retailer  Selfridge  & Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  have  just  published  a series  of  six 
advertisements  designed  to  win  for  them 
acquittal  of  any  such  charge.  Many  re- 
tailers and  retailers’  associations  in  this 
country  that  are  seeking  some  way  of 
combating  the  belief  among  their  public 
that  the  retail  merchant  is  a profiteer  may 
be  able  to  gather  from  an  account  of  these 
advertisements  an  idea  which  they  can  use 
in  their  own  communities. 

Comparative  Prices  Shown 

The  first  advertisement  consists  of  a list 
of  250  items,  selected  at  random  from  the 
store’s  stock,  including  food,  clothing  and 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  prices  ruling 
in  1918  are  given  and  also  the  present 
prices.  It  is  shown  that  the  present  prices 
are  5%  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  second  ad  of  the  series  gives  reasons 
for  the  increased  cost  of  coal,  wages, 
freight,  supplies,  etc.  It  also  tells  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  “gross  profit,”  and 
gives  figures  showing  the  steady  decrease 
in  the  store’s  gross  from  1913  to  1919. 

The  third  ad  of  the  series  explains  the 
action  of  competition  as  a preventative  of 
excessive  profits.  The  element  of  risk  in 
investing  capital  in  a competitive  business 
is  brought  out — thereby  implying  that  this 
risk  must  be  compensated  for. 

Children’s  Wear  Costs 

The  fourth  ad  deals  with  children’s 
wear.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
though  most  people  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
size  of  children’s  wear  prices  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  garments  about  the  only 
saving  in  making  a small  garment  is  in 
the  material.  Labor,  overhead  and  other 
items  are  not  much  less  than  for  adults’ 
clothes.  Nevertheless,  the  Self  ridge  store, 
it  is  declared,  has  cut  the  gross  profit  so 
low  as  to  make  it  probable  that  in  this  line 
there  will  be  no  net  profit. 

As  indicating  that  people  really  regard 
as  low  the  prices  which  Selfridge’s  asks  for 
children’s  wear  the  enormous  increase  in 
business  in  this  department  is  cited. 

Who  Gets  the  Benefit? 

The  fifth  ad  shows  what  factors  get  the 
increase  over  former  years  in  the  sums 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

From  the  sheep  to  the  store  wool  is 
shown  in  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture, with  the  percentage  of  increased 
cost  for  each  operation.  The  total  increase 
in  cost  is  then  shown  and  compared  with 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  Selfridge’s 
prices  for  a number  of  garments. 

The  last  ad  of  the  series  gives  a house- 


hold budget  for  one  week,  with  adequate 
allowance  for  food,  clothes  and  incidentals. 
Prices  for  the  last  two  years  are  com- 
pared and  it  is  shown  that  for  the  state- 
ment as  to  a decrease  of  5%  per  cent 
given  in  the  first  advertisement  there  is 
good  foundation. 

The  various  parts  of  the  campaign  are 
connected  up  by  mention  of  one  or  two  of 
the  previous  advertisements  in  each  of  the 
later  ones. 

Model  for  American  Ads 

This  method  might  be  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can use.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  ef- 
fective newspaper  work  would  be  a series 
of  interviews  with  leading  merchants,  run 
in  the  news  columns;  but  whether  the 
work  is  done  as  news  or  as  advertising 
there  is  a line  of  attack  suggested  by 
Selfridge’s  work. 

Present  indications  are  that  merchants 
are  in  for  quite  a battle.  No  kind  of  am- 
munition should  be  neglected. 


CHICAGO  TRADE 


(Continued  from  page  98) 

D.  Strauss,  H.  Hyman,  M.  W.  Fried,  Paul 
Morton,  Percival  B.  Palmer,  Jr. 

Hold-over  directors  for  one  year  (not 
to  be  voted  for) : Hugo  Dubrock,  Adolph 

R.  Haas,  Theodore  Bear,  0.  A.  Sardeson, 
Arthur  Weiss. 

Better  Mail  Addressing 

The  Postal  Service  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  through 
much  investigation  has  attempted  dur- 
ing several  years  to  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  mail.  Information  gathered  from  these 
investigations  should  prove  interesting  to 
mail  senders  and  mail  receivers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  discovered  that  all  business  firms 
will  facilitate  the  delivery  and  hasten  the 
return  of  business  letters  that  are  im- 
properly addressed  if  the  firm  name  ap- 
pears in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  envelope  instead  of  on  the  back  (on 
the  flap)  as  in  many  instances. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  fre- 
quently local  mail  is  mis-sent  because  the 
letter  does  not  carry  the  name  of  the 
town  in  which  it  is  to  be  delivered.  For 
instance,  mail  should  bear  the  complete 
address  of  “Chicago,  111.”,  and  not  sim- 
ply the  name  of  the  recipient  and  the 
word  “City.” 

General  LeRoy  Stewart  in  commenting 
on  these  matters  recently,  gave  out  some 
valuable  information,  part  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

“The  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  many 
people  that  the  postoffice  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  citizens  of  a city  or 
village  and  that  it  knows  where  they  re- 
side or  transact  their  business.  So  it  has 
come  about  that  the  sender  of  a letter, 
from  thoughtlessness,  carelessness  or  in- 
difference or  from  not  being  sure  of  the 
exact  address,  in  many  instances,  has  fall- 


en into  the  habit  of  addressing  mail  to 
the  city  or  town,  saying  to  himself,  ‘The 
postoffice  will  know  him.’ 

“Hundreds  of  firms  omit  the  street  ad- 
dress from  their  letterheads  and  this  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  incomplete 
addressing  of  mail.  Again,  firms  in  other 
cities  will  send  at  one  time  thousands  of 
pieces  of  mail  incompletely  addressed  and 
rely  on  the  postoffice  here  to  supply  the 
necessary  street  number  or  other  informa- 
tion for  the  carrier.  It  never  was  in- 
tended that  the  postoffice  should  do  such 
work. 

Other  Causes  of  Delay 

“It  is  obvious  that  if  the  distributor  who 
first  receives  the  mail  does  not  know — in 
the  case  of  incomplete  address — that  the 
firm  or  individual  is  in  the  downtown  dis- 
trict or  outside  he  will  have  to  lay  the 
mail  aside.  This  mail  is  then  taken  to  an 
expert  distributor  who  knows  the  ad- 
dresses of  some  7,000  or  8,000  firms.  In 
most  cases  he  will  know  the  general  loca- 
tion to  which  the  letter  should  be  sent. 
But  if  he  is  unable  to  throw  the  mail  to 
the  proper  carrier  it  is  taken  to  the  di- 
rectory section  to  be  marked  up. 

“All  business  men  should  remember 
that  mail  addressed  to  a street  and  num- 
ber is  delivered  ordinarily  from  one  to 
eighteen  hours  before  mail  the  address 
of  which  is  incomplete.  The  length  of  the 
delay  depends  upon  the  time  of  day  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  mail  is 
received  here. 

“Mail  should  be  addressed  to  a definite 
street  and  number  and  it  should  state 
whether  the  street  is  north,  south,  east 
or  west.  If  a corner  location  is  used,  the 
corner  should  be  designated  northwest, 
southwest,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a building 
the  street  entrance  number  and  the  room 
number  or  the  building  name  and  room 
number  should  be  given.  All  mail  should 
contain  a return  address.” 


NEW  SPECIALTY  SHOP 


Opened  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  a 
Chain  Store’s  Concern 

A shop  for  the  sale  of  women’s  blouses 
and  lingerie  has  been  opened  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Atwood  Specialty  Shops,  Inc., 
which  operates  a chain  of  such  stores. 
Its  president  is  a woman,  Mrs.  Anna 
Whitson,  and  much  has  been  made  of  this 
fact  in  the  advertising  of  the  new  store. 

The  shop  is  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.  de- 
partment store,  while  next  door,  on  the 
east,  is  that  of  the  McCurdy  Co. 


SELF-SERVE  GROCERY 


The  V.  C.  Thompson  Co.,  of  Warren, 
Ohio,  which  started  a self-serve  grocery 
department  on  Sept.  17,  reports  that  the 
innovation  has  taken  hold  with  the  public 
and  that  the  sales  have  greatly  exceeded 
expectations. 
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Siegel  i Barnett  Inc. 

The  Immediate  Delivery  Coat  and  Suit  House 

12  57'1259  Broadwatj  New  York  Citij 


Has  some  plums 

for  you 


"pHE  special  style-value  and  money- 
value  in  garments  which  every 
buyer  seeks  are  within  his  reach  in  the 
leaders  of  our  magnificent  Spring  line. 

We  have  not  only  achieved  our  best 
so  far  throughout  the  display,  but  have 
touched  “high  spots”  that  will  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  skeptical 
buyers.  In  short,  it  is  a gathering  of 

SUITS 

AND 

COATS 


that  measures  up  to  all  requirements 
for  most  profitable  retailing. 


This  includes  service,  as  well  as 
superiority  in  style,  materials  and 
workmanship. 


Put  these  “high  spots”  in  your  dis- 
play— come  and  see  the  Spring  line. 
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Vou  can  increase  both  the  popularity  and 
* the  profits  of  your  lingerie  department  by 
selling  Bonita  Hand  Embroidered  Under- 
garments. 

Entirely  handmade  of  daintiest  fabrics, 
artistically  embroidered  by  skillful  Filipinos, 
they  will  find  a ready  sale  among  your  most 
exacting  clientele. 

Thorough  satisfaction  goes  with  every  pur- 
chase because  the  designs  are  artistic,  the 
needlework  is  precise  and  delicate,  and  the 
fabrics  are  dainty  and  preserve  their  snowy 
whiteness  after  many  launderings. 

With  infinite  patience  and  painstaking  care 
the  Filipino  women  have  perfected  the  embroid- 
ery art  which  was  taught  their  ancestors  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  nuns  of  France,  Belgium 
and  Spain. 

From  earliest  childhood  they  are  instructed 
in  needlework  by  their  mothers;  and  their  training 
is  completed  under  the  expert  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Embroideries  are  made  in  all  Oriental 
countries,  but  nowhere  is  the  work  as  dainty  as 
that  produced  by  the  dexterous  Filipino  fingers. 
As  an  artist  conceives  a picture  on  canvas,  so 
the  Filipino  produces  a design  with  a needle 
on  cloth,  and  her  conception  is  truly  artistic. 
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COMPANY  CHICAGO 


^MERICAN  women  are  quick  to 


appreciate  the  beauty  of  Bonita 
Hand  Embroidered  Undergarments. 


Each  garment  is  correctly  cut  and 
ny  st 

broidery  is  carefully  inspected. 


sized. 


every  seam  and  bit  of  em- 


Bonita  Hand  Embroidered  Under- 
garments are  so  dainty  and  attractive 
that  they  will  impart  a brightness  to 
your  stock. 

Bonita  Undergarments  are  made  in 
silk  and  cotton  materials.  The  garments 
illustrated  are  of  finest  mercerized 
batiste,  especially  constructed  for  hand 
embroidered  underwear.  Order  for 
delivery  during  May. 
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Has  The  Big  Book 

Arrived  ? 

H'/ 

“OUR  DRUMMER”  for  January  is  big  in 
many  ways. 

No  matter  how  big  or  how  exclusive  a store  may 
be,  this  catalogue  lists  the  merchandise  that 
can  be  used  to  encourage  the  people  to  buy  in 
January,  usually  a dull  month. 

And  no  store — no  matter  how  small — need  be 
without  the  extraordinary  bargains  offered  in 
that  book  to  help  January  business. 

This  great  price  list  of  open  stock  lines  is  now 
in  the  mails. 

Its  prices  are  low  enough  to  get  department  store 
orders  but  are  offered  equally  to  the  smallest 
buyer. 

And  the  prices  are  guaranteed  throughout  the 
month  of  January. 

If  you  have  your  copy,  use  it! 

If  you  haven’t  a copy,  send  for  it! 


BUTLER  BROTHERS 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST,  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS 
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Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera).  Imported  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


1.  Square  veil  in  hexagonal  taupe-color  mesh  with  embroidery  in  self  tone.  It  also  features  the  use  of  elaborate  embroideries  in  veil  decoration. 

2.  This  veil  of  brown  chiffon  has  a crown  of  tulle  which  is  embroidered  in  gold  tinsel  thread.  3.  Square  veil  in  fine  hexagonal  mesh , in  rust  color , em- 
broidered in  self  tone  in  floral  patterns  in  loose  chain  stitch.  U.  Scarf  veil  in  two  and  a half  yards  length,  in  hexagonal  mesh,  embroidered  in  aUover  design 

in  self  tone.  5.  Square  veil  in  brown  hexagonal  mesh  bordered  in  self  tone  and  with  fine  floral  decoration  at  each  corner. 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST,  DECEMBER  20, 
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LOOSE  FLOWING  VEIL  CONTINUES 


Paris  Grants  It  at  Least  Six  Months  More — Elaborate  Decorations  in  Intricate  and  Ornate  Designs 
Featured — Hexagonal  Mesh  Most  Favored— Prices  Extremely  High 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Nov.  29,  1919 — Viewed  from  the 
light  of  advance  models  in  spring  milli- 
nery, the  loose,  flowing  style  of  veil  will 
prevail  for  at  least  another  six  months. 
It  has  taken  five  years  to  launch  the  style, 
but  once  adopted  it  took  firm  root  and 
women  are  now  wearing  scarf  or  made 
veils  in  square,  round  or  oblong  form  ex- 
clusively. 

The  majority  of  the  new  shapes  in 
millinery  are  brimless  at  the  back,  or  fea- 
ture a brim  so  short  as  to  require  some 
drapery  or  other  treatment  to  soften  the 
hard  line  it  draws. 

Vogue  Discouraged  by  War 

The  curious  feature  about  this  vogue 
for  the  made  veil  is  that  in  the  last  two 
seasons  manufacturers  in  France  prac- 
tically gave  up  all  idea  of  trying  to  make 
it  go.  During  the  war  styles  in  millinery 
and  in  dresses  were  not  such  as  permitted 
of  such  dressy  effects. 

Hats  and  gowns  were  as  simple  and 
plain  as  could  be.  Little  or  no  ornamenta- 
tion of  any  description  was  used  and  al- 
though elaborately  embroidered  veils  were 
featured  to  some  extent  as  a trimming  on 
hats,  they  at  that  time  failed  to  make 
much  headway. 

Scarf  Veil  at  Its  Height 

All  reports  now  are  that  the  scarf  veil 
is  at  its  height,  and  the  market  teems  with 
new  designs  of  this  type.  Elaborate  dec- 
orations in  intricate  and  ornate  designs 
are  a marked  note  in  all  lines  of  novelty 
veiling. 

Ramage  patterns  in  chainstitch  in  self- 
tone and  in  contrasting  color  are  favored, 
also  detached  patterns  in  conventionalized 
floral  designs.  Filet  mesh  is  well  repre- 
sented but  preference  by  the  majority  of 
French  veil  makers  is  given  to  hexagonal 
mesh. 

Fancy  meshes  in  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  weaves  are  still  favored  and  many 
of  the  novelties  now  offered  are  featured 
in  clever  and  ingenious  treatments  of  the 
combination  mesh.  Chief  among  them  is 
the  fancy  hexagonal  with  dots  woven  into 
the  mesh  in  striped  effect  and  geometrical 
designs. 

Silk  and  Metal  Embroideries 

Heavy  embroideries  in  high  relief  in  silk 
cord,  fine  silk  tape  and  chenille  with  metal 
are  extensively  used.  Veils  bordered  in 
silk  and  in  metal  embroideries  are  prom- 
inent. In  fact,  metal  as  a decoration  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  in  orna- 
mentation in  the  novelties  for  the  spring. 

Ball  fringe  and  tassels  are  used  as  a 
finish  for  scarf  veils  and  serve  for  or- 


nament and  as  a means  of  weighing  the 
folds  of  the  veil  and  holding  the  drapery 
in  place  when  worn. 

Shadow  Foliage  Background 

Other  types  of  decoration  featured  are 
delicate  shallow  embroidery  in  self-tone 
in  large  floral  design.  Chrysanthemum, 
rose  and  grape  are  favored  patterns.  The 
combination  of  chenille  in  grape  pattern 
with  foliage  in  fine  shallow  embroidery  is 
one  of  the  most  effective,  the  chenille  em- 
broidery being  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
background  of  the  fine  shadow  foliage  em- 
broidery. 

Among  the  recent  novelties  is  a scarf 
veil  in  hexagonal  mesh  in  two-and-a-half- 
yard  length  covered  with  an  allover  scroll 
pattern  in  self-tone  silk  chainstitch.  This 
veil  is  being  used  by  one  of  the  exclusive 
milliners  in  Paris,  who  features  it  with 
small  turbans.  The  veil,  worn  covering 


the  hat  and  face,  is  twisted  round  the 
neck  with  the  long  ends  left  hanging  loose 
at  one  side. 

In  colors,  all  shades  of  tan,  of  mahog- 
any red  or  reddish  browns,  with  blue  and 
blonde  are  in  demand.  Black  veils,  notably 
lace  veils  in  black  Chantilly  lace  are  re- 
ceiving much  favorable  mention,  and  these 
appear  as  brim  edgings  in  nose  veil  form 
on  large  picture  hats. 

Prices  Are  Extreme 
Prices  in  veils  in  all  lines  are  extremely 
high  and  the  manufacturers  are  over-sold. 
Ordinary  made  veils  of  inferior  quality 
silk,  but  elaborately  embroidered,  sell 
wholesale  from  thirty-five  to  eighty  francs. 


The  Fulmer  Mercantile  Co.,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Minn.,  has  been  sold  to  M.  F. 
Brown,  a salesman  who  long  covered  the 
surrounding  territory  for  Marshall  Field 
& Co.,  Chicago. 


Economist,  Paris. 


1.  Collar  in  Medicis  style,  in  white  taffeta,  with  picot  edge.  2.  Vest  in  white  kid  in  panel  style 
trimmed  with  embroideries  in  bright  colored  silk.  The  model  slips  over  the  head  and  is  closed  at  the 
neck  with  a bow  of  ribbon  and  with  a ribbon  belt  at  either  side.  3.  Guimpe  in  figured  metal  cloth , for 
wear  with  tailored  suit.  4.  Guimpe  in  white  organdy  trimmed  with  hemstitchings  and  with  frilled  shawl 

collar . 
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Imported  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera) 


1.  Narrow  frills  of  net  adorn  guimpes  of  organdy  as  in  this  example,  which  is  made  to  button  in  the  back.  2.  Guimpe  of  orchid-color  organdy,  em- 
broidered in  the  back  and  trimmed  with  white  Valenciennes  lace.  3.  Jabot  guimpe  made  of  net  and  Alencon  lace.  U.  This  handsome  gilet  is  composed  of 
net  in  white  and.  navy,  tucked  and  run  with  cords.  5.  Guimpe  of  frilled  net  trimmed  with  heavy  filet  net  and  bound  with  pink  organdy. 


AU  of  these  are  from  Virlouvet,  Paris. 
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HIGH  COLLARS  SHARE  THE  VOGUE 


Comprise  at  Least  Half  of  New  Spring  Models  in  Paris — Wide  Diversity  of  Styles  Continues  to  Char- 
acterize Offerings — Tendency  Toward  Elaborate  Trimmings 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Nov.  28,  1919. — Great  diversity 
of  styles  is  noticeable  in  neckwear,  in 
which  the  chief  and  most  important  fea- 
tures are  the  profuse  use  of  frills  and  of 
wide  jabots,  used  either  with  broad,  low- 
cut  styles  or  with  high-collared  models. 

This  season  the  high-collared  effects 
are  the  most  fashionable.  This  style  has 
long  been  struggling  for  recognition,  but 
it  has  been  slow  in  taking  as  women  have 
been  loath  to  give  up  the  comfort  of  the 
low-cut  neck.  Of  the  new  spring  models 
now  offered  by  the  Paris  manufacturers, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  half  are 
shown  with  the  neck  finished  with  a high 
choker  collar  buttoning  close  around  the 
throat.  Collars  in  Medici  and  Directoire 
styles  worn  with  wide,  full  jabots  are 
prominent. 

Plain  Tailored  Styles  Scarce 

All  styles  tend  towards  great  elabora- 
tion of  trimming.  Practically  no  plain 


tailored  styles  are  shown.  A marked  note 
is  the  use  of  a jabot  in  one-sided  effect 
with  a high  collar  left  open  from  the  top 
half  way  to  the  end  of  the  jabot. 

In  materials,  sheer,  supple  goods  that 
lend  themselves  readily  to  frills  and  pleat- 
ings  are  extensively  employed.  Net  is 
much  used,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  organdie,  with  lace  or  with  mousse- 
line de  soie.  Many  of  the  new  models  in 
net  show  an  infinite  amount  of  fine  hand- 
work and  are  daintily  trimmed  with  hand- 
run  tucks,  exquisite  embroideries,  pleat- 
ings  of  lace  and  odd,  hand-made,  picot 
edges. 

How  Color  Is  Employed 

White  neckwear  trimmed  with  a color 
is  well  spoken  of,  but  the  color  is  gener- 
ally used  very  sparingly  and  in  the  form 
of  a very  fine  embroidery  or  of  a single 
thread  used  to  outline  a wide  embroidery 
or  an  incrustation  of  lace.  Valenciennes 


lace,  filet  lace,  and  heavy  filet  net  are 
extensively  used.  Chantilly  lace  in  combi- 
nation with  net  or  sheer  mousseline  is 
also  in  demand. 

Smart  Models  in  Blue 

In  colors,  deep  navy  blue  is  popular  and 
smart  models  in  this  color  are  being  made 
up.  The  combination  of  navy  blue  and 
of  white  is  also  smart. 

Rose  in  light  tones  of  flesh  is  still  used 
to  some  extent,  as  is  deep  geranium  pink, 
the  latter  chiefly  for  models  in  net. 

Wide  silk  hercules  braid  is  effectively 
used  to  trim  the  models  in  more  tailored 
styles.  The  braid  is  invariably  used  as  a 
trimming  on  net  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sheer,  transparent  fabric  and 
the  heavy  braid  makes  a very  novel  and 
smart  effect.  The  use  of  Irish  lace,  no- 
tably in  the  deep  tones  of  ecru,  which  is 
favored  by  American  manufacturers,  is 
not  endorsed  in  Paris. 


Economist,  Paris. 


1.  Guimpe  in  organdy  featuring  rounded  neck  line;  with  bertha  formed  of  petals  of  the  organdy.  2.  Modified  fichu  collar  in  white  mousseline  over  black 
net.  The  shawl  collar,  which  is  elongated  to  form  the  belt,  is  edged  with  a double  pleated  frill  of  the  mousseline  over  the  black  net.  3.  Guimpe  in  bright - 
colored  striped  pique,  made  with  narrow  shaped  bands  outlining  the  armholes  and  with  high  Medicis  collar.  Jf.  Tulle  guimpe,  made  with  shallow  rounded 
collar.  The  yoke  and  the  collar  are  hand-embroidered  and  are  trimmed  with  Val.  lace  insertions. 
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Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera).  Imported  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

1.  Flowers  are  largely  used  in  spring  models  by  Lucie  Hamar.  This  turban  is  of  leghorn  and  small  yellow  blossoms.  2.  A novel  trimming  is  shown 
in  the  large  silk  stitching  in  yellow,  entirely  covering  the  crown  of  blue  milan.  The  jockey-cap  line  is  also  interesting.  From  Helene  & Julia.  3.  Cellophane 
is  a very  big  feature  for  spring  used  by  all  the  leading  houses.  In  this  model,  from  Maison  Lewis,  the  crown  and  upper  brim,  facing  are  of  black  satin. 
J+.  Novelty  weaves  in  lustrous  straw  are  expected  to  be  popular  for  the  coming  season.  Maria  Guy  has  made  this  hat  of  bright  brown  straw,  with  glycerined 
ostrich  pendant  trimming.  5.  Cellophane  applied  to  simulate  tiny  jet  bugles  composes  the  crown  and  upper  brim  of  this  hat  from  Maison  Lewis.  It  has  a 
jade  underbrim  and  jade  and  black  ostrich  trimming. 
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STRAW  HATS  RETURN  TO  FAVOR 


Despite  Exorbitant  Prices  Paris  Brings  Them  Forth  in  Extreme  Brilliance  of  Decoration  and  Design 

— Spring  Lines  Appear  Well  in  Advance  of  Season 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Dec.  1,  1919 — Millinery  has  been 
brought  out  unusually  early  this  year  to 
meet  the  effects  of  the  coal  shortage, 
which  has  induced  many  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable of  Paris  to  migrate  to  the 
Riviera  for  the  winter.  As  a result  buy- 
ers are  finding  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
advance  spring  models  at  this  early  date. 
It  is  the  first  time  since  the  war  that 
Paris  milliners  have  been  well  in  advance 
of  the  season. 

Straws  Hats  Already  Out 

Models  in  straws  are  already  being 
shown  by  the  leading  millinery  houses  for 
their  private  clientele.  Buyers  are  arriv- 
ing in  pre-war  numbers  and  an  impetus 
lacking  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  given  the  trade.  Ordinarily  hats  for 
the  Riviera  season  are  not  brought  out  be- 
fore the  end  of  December. 

Changes  Are  Slight 

Notwithstanding  this  impetus,  milli- 
nery thus  far  has  undergone  no  radical 


changes.  Although  there  is  great  diver- 
sity in  style,  shapes  for  the  most  part 
are  still  supple  and  broad.  Crowns  are 
low  and  collapsible,  while  brims  roll 
abruptly  away  from  the  head  either  all 
around  or  across  the  front  only.  Many 
of  the  new  shapes  feature  an  extremely 
short  brim,  or  no  brim  at  all,  at  the  back, 
with  a high,  wide  roll  brim  at  the  front. 

Much  prominence  is  given  by  all  the 
designers  to  marquis  shapes.  Berets  are 
well  represented  and  are  being  brought 
out  in  novel  forms  with  undulated  crowns. 

Cloche  hats  are  seen  to  some  extent, 
chiefly  in  dressy  styles  for  afternoon 
and  evening  wear. 

Irregular  Brims  Emphasized 

Brims  of  irregular  line  in  undulated 
effects  are  strongly  emphasized  in  all 
shapes,  whether  in  cloche  or  in  roll  brim 
styles. 

Turbans  are,  as  usual,  among  the  lead- 
ing styles  in  Paris. 

Last  year  the  hat  in  taffeta,  duvetyn 


or  soft  felt  was  worn  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  straw  hat.  The  reason  advanced  for 
this  was  that  straw  was  not  only  exorbi- 
tantly priced,  but,  due  to  the  congestion 
in  transportation,  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  secure  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Straws  Bought  Up 

Straw  this  year,  as  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  is  even  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain than  last  year  because  America  has 
bought  up  most  of  the  available  stock  in 
both  the  Italian  and  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets. As  a natural  result  the  straw  ob- 
tainable has  soared  in  price  and  milliners 
are  paying  one  hundred  francs  for  a 
straw  shape  which  last  year  was  sold  for 
eighty  francs.  Yet  the  straw  hat  this 
year  is  a prominent  note  everywhere. 

Rough  and  Smooth  Finishes 

The  new  straws  are  extremely  brilliant 
and  rarely  has  the  market  been  so  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  novel  and  interesting 
(Continued  on  page  223) 
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1.  Broad-brim  sailor  in  black  brilliant  straw  and  black  satin  ribbon ; Rebonx  model.  2.  Picture  hat  in  lustrous  black  straw  draped  with  hand- 
kerchief-shape  scarf  in  Chantilly  lace.  3.  Glycerined  ostrich  quills  posed  across  the  front  give  height  to  this  black  satin  turban,  by  Reboux. 
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Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera).  Imported  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

1.  Hats  in  marquis  shape  are  highly  spoken  of  for  spring.  ^J^n  has  M TriZlng^Vr 

with  patent  leather.  2.  Cellophane  woven  with  brown  straw  ,s  ^ e hat  from  Lucie  Hamar.  i.  Bandeaux  covered  with  flowers. 

set  *.  «<»*™ » •»■<* *> 

until  scarlet  flowers  edging  the  brim,  from  Evelyn  Varon. 
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LOW  SHOES  DOMINATE  IN  PARIS 


Little  Change  in  Shoe  Fashions  in  Six  Months — Complicated  and  Elaborate  Styles  in  Low  Shoes 
Favored— Evening  Slippers  of  Costly  Brocades  or  Satin  Lean  to  Strapped  Styles 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Dec.  1,  1919 — There  has  been 
little  change  in  fashions  in  shoes  during 
the  last  six  months  in  Paris.  The  general 
trend  continues  to  be  for  low  shoes  in 
complicated  and  elaborate  styles.  High 
shoes,  when  worn,  are  very  high  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  to  go  with  the  short 
skirts. 

In  high  shoes,  cloth-top  button  boots  in 
gaiter  styles  still  hold  the  lead,  though 
high  laced  boots  in  buckskin,  in  gray  or 
in  tan  are  also  extensively  worn.  Black 
shoes  with  light  colored  tops  are  strongly 
featured  and  are  replacing  black  and 
white  combinations.  Patent  leather  shoes 
with  light  tan  colored  tops  are  particu- 
larly well-liked,  this  due  to  the  prevailing 
use  of  tan  and  brown  in  all  shades  for 
costumes. 

Enormous  Buckles  on  Ties 

With  regard  to  low  shoes,  Oxford  ties 
in  colored  buckskin,  gray  or  tan  are  prom- 
inent and  are  worn  with  stockings  in  a 
lighter  shade  or  in  self-tone.  Colonial 
ties  with  enormous  buckles  in  cut  steel 
or  rhinestones  are  popular  and  are  worn 
for  the  street  in  colored  leather,  such  as 
blue  or  tan,  and  in  black  patent  leather 
on  black  velvet  for  afternoon  wear. 

Sabot  styles  continue  in  good  demand. 
Novelty  is  introduced  into  the  new  mod- 
els of  this  type  by  the  use  of  complicated 
patterns  in  color  stitchings  on  black  pat- 


ent leather.  For  instance,  black  patent 
leather  sabots  covered  with  an  all-over 
stitching  in  mahogany  red  are  among  the 
novelties. 


Economist,  Paris. 

Novelty  strap  slipper.  The  slipper  is  of  black 
leather  and  the  instep  strap  decoration  is  in  red 
leather. 


The  vogue  for  bracelet  slippers  and 
strapped  slippers  continues.  These,  in 
fact,  are  the  most  popular  styles  in  shoes 
in  Paris  and  are  worn  for  street,  house 
and  evening  wear. 

Sandal  effects  still  continue  strong  and 
these  also  are  extensively  worn  for  the 
street  as  well  as  for  the  house. 

Slippers  of  Brocades  or  Satin 

Evening  slippers  generally  are  in 
strapped  styles  and  are  made  of  costly 
brocades  or  of  satin.  Plain-colored  or 
black  satin  slippers  with  toe  handsomely 
ornamented  with  embroideries  of  colored 
beads  or  in  brilliants  are  favored  as  are 
satin  slippers  embroidered  in  steel.  Slip- 
pers in  plain-colored  satin  with  heels  in 
a contrasting  color,  or  black  or  white 
satin  slippers  with  heels  in  scarlet  satin 
figure  conspicuously. 

Slippers  made  of  metal  cloths,  notably 
in  plain  gold  or  plain  silver  in  strapped 
styles,  are  prominent  and  these  usually 
have  a handsome  ornamental  tongue 
made  of  tulle,  or  of  spangled  or  jetted 
net,  or  again  of  pleated  ribbon.  These 
tongues  are  rooted  in  costly  and  hand- 
some jeweled  buckles. 

With  regard  to  the  general  styles  of 
shoes  the  vogue  still  continues  for  rounded 
toes,  short  vamps  and  high  military  heels. 
Slippers  for  evening  wear  show  high 
Louis  XV  heels. 


Straw  Hats  Return  to  Favor  in  Paris 


effects.  Both  rough  and  smooth  finished 
straws  are  used  and  are  made  with  a 
shiny,  lustrous  finish,  many  of  them  re- 
sembling jet,  oilcloth  or  metal. 

Ropes  of  Straw  Braid 

Fancy  braids  woven  in  a combination  of 
rough  straw  and  bands  of  pyroxylin,  in 
very  shiny  finish,  are  among  the  note- 
worthy novelties.  Another  noteworthy 
novelty  is  in  the  form  of  ropes,  either  en- 
tirely of  fine  brilliant  finished  straw 
braids  or  in  the  combination  of  a dull  fin- 
ish and  a bright  finish  straw. 

Varnished  rafia  and  gilded  braids  figure 
prominently  and  are  used  in  dressy  hats  in 
elaborate  styles;  leghorns  also  are  in  de- 
mand. Shapes  covered  with  taffeta  com- 
bined with  straw  continue  in  favor  and 
tulle  hats  embroidered  in  metal  are  being 
brought  out  for  evening  wear. 

Although  the  general  trend  in  styles  is 
for  broad,  low  effects,  a marked  inclina- 
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tion  toward  increased  height  is  noted. 
This  height  is  worked  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hat  itself  as  well  as  in  the 
trimming.  Many  of  the  new  shapes  show 
high,  undulated  brim  turned  back  abruptly 
from  the  head  and  extending  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  crown. 

In  addition  to  the  height  thus  gained 
by  the  brim,  many  of  these  shapes  are 
trimmed  with  frills  of  lace  or  wings  posed 
erect  on  the  brim  and  towering  above  the 
upper  edge.  In  some  models  lace  frills 
are  gathered  across  the  front  of  the  hat 
and  are  wired  to  stand  erect  throughout 
their  width. 

Reboux’s  Very  Broad  Brims 

Pointed  crowns  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  straight  flat  sailor  brims. 

Extremely  broad-brimmed  shapes  of 
irregular  line  with  low  crown  are  fea- 
tured by  Reboux.  The  brim  in  these  hats 
frequently  measures  from  six  and  one-half 
to  seven  inches  at  the  sides,  tapering  to 


three  or  four  inches  at  the  center,  front 
and  the  back. 

Flowers  Extensively  Used 

Flowers,  embroideries,  wings,  ribbons, 
ostrich  and  feather  fantasies  are  exten- 
sively used  as  trimmings.  Oilcloth  and 
leather  are  also  in  good  demand.  Fine 
curled  vulture  and  quills  are  among  the 
new  combinations  employed.  Heavy  silk 
embroideries  are  extensively  used  on 
straw,  while  embroideries  in  brilliant-col- 
ored silks  and  metal  are  featured  on 
shapes  covered  with  oilcloth. 

How  Leather  Is  Used 

Leather,  both  dressed  and  undressed,  is 
in  good  demand,  both  as  a hat  covering 
and  as  a trimming.  In  trimmings  it  fre- 
quently occurs  in  novel  astrakhan  effect 
patterns  in  brilliant  colors  on  shapes  of 
black  straw.  Many  novel  and  interesting 
fantasies  have  been  achieved  by  a glycer- 
ined  treatment  of  monkey  fur. 
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MAKE  MEN’S  WEAR  SELL 

BY  STUDYING  THE  MEN 


Nebraska  Retailer  Tells  How  His  Department  Was  Thus  Developed  as  Well  as  by  Proper  Location 
in  Store,  Separate  Advertising,  Well  Planned  Display  and  Judicious  Merchandising 


Men’s  wear,  the  “baby”  department  of 
the  Rudge  & Guenzel  store,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
was  started  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
concern’s  customers — a means  of  enabling 
them  to  l’ound  out  their  purchases  in  a 
single  establishment — rather  a novel  rea- 
son, but  the  experience  of  the  concern  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  installation  of 
the  department. 

Because  of  the  unusual  idea  responsible 
for  its  establishment,  the  men’s  section 
was  a small  one  at  first,  with  the  volume 
of  business  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
However,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  sales 
of  the  department  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  justify  the  allotment  to  it  of 
one-third  of  the  first  floor,  when  the 
Rudge  & Guenzel  Co.  moved  into  their 
new  store  last  February.  Since  that  time, 
such  rapid  progress  has  been  made  that 
men’s  wear  is  now  numbered  among  the 
most  successful  departments  in  the  store. 

Now  Entirely  Modern 

In  its  present  state,  the  department  is 
furnished  with  the  most  modern  show 
cases  and  display  fixtures  available. 
Owing  to  the  structural  design  of  the 
building  there  are  eight  columns  in  this 
section,  arranged  in  pairs,  thus  constitut- 
ing four  sets.  Surrounding  each  set  of 
two  columns,  and  the  space  between  them, 
an  elliptical  show  case  has  been  installed. 
Back  of  each  of  these  cases  a small  shelf 
case  has  been  installed  to  be  used  for  the 
keeping  of  merchandise. 

Accessibility  is  a noteworthy  feature  of 
the  men’s  department,  it  being  located  di- 
rectly at  the  main  entrance  to  the  store. 
There  is  another  entrance  at  the  side,  pei-- 
mitting  ready  access  from  the  hardware 
department,  which  is  located  in  a separate 
building. 

In  a recent  interview  with  A.  H.  Ben- 
nell,  manager  of  the  men’s  department,  an 
Economist  staff-member  discussed  some 
of  the  problems  met  with  in  establishing 
and  building  up  a department  of  this  kind. 
In  response  to  a question  as  to  what  his 
advice  would  be  to  a buyer  who  is  about 
to  open  a men’s  wear  department  in  a 
store  Mr.  Bennell  said: 

Correct  Location  Essential 

“The  first  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
men’s  department  I believe  is  the  location 
of  the  department.  It  should  be  located 
in  as  convenient  a position  as  possible, 
preferably  directly  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  store — in  a position  to  make  it  most 
easily  accessible  to  male  customers.  A 
man  hates  to  go  shopping,  dislikes  to 


have  to  buy  clothes,  and  unless  he  is 
urged,  he  will  neglect  his  wardrobe  shame- 
fully. Furthermore,  if  a man  has  a per- 
fectly good  intention  of  buying  something 
and  an  obstacle  is  placed  in  his  way,  he 
will  often  use  that  obstacle  as  an  excuse 
for  not  buying. 

“In  merchandising  men’s  clothing,  the 
department  store  must  take  into  consid- 
eration this  attitude  on  the  pai’t  of  its 
men  customers.  A man  runs  into  a spec- 
ialty shop,  makes  a purchase  and  gets  out 
as  quickly  as  he  possibly  can.  Every  ele- 
ment in  the  specialty  shop  is  designed  to 
make  purchasing  a matter  of  the  least 
difficulty  for  that  man.  The  salespeople 
are  trained  to  make  the  act  of  purchase 
as  easy  as  possible  and  the  man  appre- 
ciates this  consideration.  If  a department 
store  tries  to  merchandise  its  men’s  cloth- 
ing on  anything  like  the  same  basis  that 
it  merchandises  its  garment  and  women’s 
wear  sections,  it  will  find  great  difficulty 
in  appealing  to  the  man  at  all.  There- 
fore, I would  advise  the  buyer  open- 
ing a new  men’s  department  to  insist 
that  his  department  be  suitably  located, 
and  that  no  opportunity  be  neglected  to 
aid  the  prospective  customer  in  handling 
his  purchases  quickly  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort.” 

Run  Separate  Advertisements 

Mr.  Bennell  believes  that  the  utmost  con- 
sideration should  be  paid  to  the  advertise- 
ments used  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  the 
men’s  department.  On  this  subject  he 
said:  “Advertisements  should  be  run  en- 

tirely separate  from  the  ads  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  store  and  should  be 
large  enough  to  make  a really  attractive 
showing.  Wherever  possible,  they  should 
be  run  on  the  sporting  news  page  of  the 
paper  or  some  other  page  which  has  a 
particular  appeal  to  men. 

“I  have  made  an  effort  to  build  up  a 
mailing  list  from  lodge  membership,  from 
commercial  clubs  and  from  the  customers 
of  the  store.  I circularize  this  mailing 
list  regularly  three  or  four  times  a season, 
telling  of  the  kind  of  goods  I have  in 
stock,  new  things  that  have  come  in,  and 
giving  them  general  information  on  mar- 
ket conditions.  They  appreciate  this  serv- 
ice, and  I feel  that  the  mailing  list  has 
added  greatly  to  my  sales. 

“It  is  quite  necessary  to  carry  high- 
grade  merchandise  and  to  gauge  your 
mailing  list  so  that  it  will  reach  the  people 
who  can  afford  to  buy  goods  of  that  char- 
acter. It  is  difficult  to  cater  to  a class  of 
trade  that  does  not  desire  good  clothes. 


“Many  men  purchase  blindly,  relying 
upon  established  brand  names,  and  it  is 
practically  necessary  to  carry  in  stock 
goods  which  are  known  to  the  community 
in  which  you  are  selling.” 

Novel  Advertising  Idea 

One  advertising  feature  which  has  been 
used  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Bennell  is 
a direct  appeal  to  men  by  the  distribution 
of  blotters.  He  described  this  publicity 
idea  as  follows:  “I  have  had  thousands 

of  blotters  printed,  carrying  a few  words 
about  the  merchandise  in  the  men’s  de- 
partment, and  then  distributed  the  blot- 
ters in  all  of  the  offices  in  the  downtown 
district.  These  blotters  go  directly  to  men 
and  are  used  by  them  daily.  I find  it  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  publicity.  On  adver- 
tising matter  of  this  kind  no  price  appeal 
should  be  made.  One  line  of  goods  should 
be  featured  on  each  blotter  and  the  word- 
ing should  be  terse  and  to  the  point.  Blot- 
ters should  not  be  distributed  except  when 
you  have  something  you  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  your  men  customers,  and 
then  they  should  emphasize  that  fact.  Ed- 
ucate the  men  to  know  that  when  they 
receive  a blotter  from  your  firm  that  it  is 
an  announcement  that  the  firm  has  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  to  offer  them. 

Windows  Require  Attention 

“Window  display  is  something  else  that 
requires  careful  attention.  Men  often  buy 
on  impulse  and,  while  they  do  not  ‘window 
shop’  as  women  do,  still  if  they  happen  to 
see  anything  in  a window  that  particularly 
appeals  to  them  they  will  purchase  it  with- 
out further  thought  on  the  subject.  If  it 
looks  good  to  them  and  they  have  the  price, 
they  will  buy,  provided  they  think  they 
need  it.  For  this  reason  the  window  dis- 
play of  men’s  goods  should  be  given  far 
more  attention  than  it  is  given  in  most 
stores. 

Individualize  Men's  Wear 

“Carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  advertis- 
ing separately  from  the  general  store  ad- 
vertisements and  placing  the  department 
in  a position  where  it  will  command  the 
attention  of  all  customers,  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  men’s  department  an  indi- 
vidual clothing  store  within  the  depart- 
ment store,  giving  to  it  an  atmosphere  of 
exclusiveness  and  novelty.  Have  the  de- 
partment in  a place  where  women  will  not 
be  likely  to  gather,  as  a man  dislikes  noth- 
ing more  than  having  to  go  among  a 
number  of  women  to  get  to  a place  to 
buy  clothes. 

“You  will  find  that  women  will  buy 
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large  quantities  of  furnishing  goods  in  the 
men’s  department  and,  if  you  have  a boy’s 
section  in  your  department,  women  will  be 
your  chief  customers.  I have  found  that 
in  most  stores  where  a furnishing  goods 
business  is  carried  on  in  a separate  de- 
partment, women  form  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  customers,  but  that  as  soon 
as  the  men’s  clothing  is  added  to  the  de- 
partment, the  majority  of  customers  both 
of  the  clothing  section  and  the  furnishing 
section  will  be  men.  Keep  the  sections 
separate  as  far  as  possible,  however,  be- 
cause the  clothing  section  will  draw  men, 
and  an  actual  increase  of  business  will 
result,  as  the  women’s  trade  will  not  drop 
off  to  any  extent.” 

Merchandising  Methods  Differ 

An  interesting  fact  noted  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nell  is  that  when  women  buy  clothing  for 
men  in  a department  store,  they  really  try 
to  buy  an  inexpensive  article.  For  them- 
selves, they  try  to  get  the  best  available 
but  they  are  not  as  considerate  when  they 
are  purchasing  clothing  for  their  hus- 
bands, sons  and  brothers.  This  necessi- 
tates a different  method  of  merchandising 
men’s  apparel  than  that  employed  in  mer- 
chandising women’s  wear.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  said: 

“Most  department  stores  have  magnified 
the  problem  of  handling  men’s  clothing, 
because  they  try  to  merchandise  men’s 
wear  on  the  same  basis  that  they  handle 
women’s  wear.  Women  will  come  into  a 
store  if  you  have  what  they  want  at  the 
price  they  want  to  pay.  If  you  want  them 
to  buy,  you  have  to  appeal  to  them  on  a 
price  basis. 

“A  man  buys  at  a certain  place  largely 


because  of  a habit.  If  he  goes  into  a store 
once  or  twice  and  finds  quick  and  superior 
service,  he  comes  back  and  soon  he  will 
be  purchasing  all  or  almost  all  of  his 
clothing  from  that  store.  A man  usually 
has  no  time  or  inclination  to  go  shopping, 
and  if  he  finds  that  he  can  get  what  he 
wants  at  one  place,  he  will  go  there  to 
secure  what  he  needs. 

Personnel  Is  Important 

“It  is  necessary  in  handling  the  men’s 
department  to  have  high-class  salesmen  at 
all  times.  You  must  have  men  who  not 
only  know  how  to  sell,  but  know  how  to 
sell  men’s  clothing.  Make  your  depart- 
ment as  masculine  as  possible,  and  see 
that  the  men  you  have  in  your  depart- 
ment are  specialists  in  the  goods  they  are 
handling.” 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bennell  has 
built  up  a large  and  successful  department 
although  handicapped  because  of  the 
Rudge  & Guenzel  store  being  located  more 
than  a block  away  from  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  his  ideas  and  methods  should 
be  of  special  interest. 


Statement  that  American  Dry  Goods 
Cc.  are  resident  buyers  in  New  York  fcr 
the  B.  Nugent  & Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co. 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  incorrect.  The  B. 
Nugent  & Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.  is  repre- 
sented in  New  York  by  Jay  & Co.,  resi- 
dent buyers,  404  Fourth  Avenue  and  33 
Mercer  Street. 


H.  S.  Baker,  for  two  years  a lieutenant 
in  the  army,  has  returned  to  his  old  work 
as  advertising  manager  for  the  Chamber- 
lin-Johnson-DuBose  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TO  HAVE  NEW  HOME 


Oklahoma  City  Firm  Is  Building  a 
$1,000,000  Store 

The  new  home  of  the  Scott-Halliburton 
Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  will  cost  over 
$500,000  when  completed.  With  the  fix- 
tures and  equipment  the  total  cost  will 
be  close  to  $1,000,000. 

The  building  is  of  eight  stories  and 
basement,  of  reinforced  concrete  and  stone, 
75  by  140  ft.  A mezzanine  will  extend 
around  the  first  floor.  One  floor  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  children,  a special 
barber  shop  being  a noteworthy  feature. 
There  will  be  installed  a restaurant,  a 
soda  fountain  and  an  employees’  cafeteria. 
A first  aid  hospital  will  be  located  on  the 
eighth  floor. 

The  woodwork  in  the  first  floor  will  be 
of  American  walnut,  and  on  the  other 
floors  of  mahogany.  No  wood  is  used  in 
the  display  windows,  all  backgrounds  be- 
ing made  of  stone.  The  firm  hopes  to 
move  into  the  new  building  by  July. 


The  Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation has  requested  its  members  to  send, 
on  a special  form  provided  them,  complete 
statements  as  to  their  gross  expense,  based 
on  their  percentage  of  sales,  for  the  fiscal 
years  of  1917  and  1918.  This  is  done 
so  that  there  will  be  current  and  standard 
information  among  the  merchants  as  to 
the  actual  cost  of  each  article  of  mer- 
chandise. If  any  member  is  called  upon 
to  testify  as  to  the  cost  of  his  goods  he 
may  make  a reply  founded  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  facts  as  they  are. 


Center — Norfolk  suit  featuring  three  rows  of  stitching  on 
collar  and  cuffs,  yoke  and  center  pleat  in  hack  of  jacket.  From 
The  Bauman  Clothing  Corp. 


Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera). 


BOYS ' SUITS  FOR  SPRING 


Left — Blue  serge  sailor  suits  are  being  shown  for  the  young 
“sailor.”  This  one , trimmed  with  three  rows  of  braid,  emblem 
and  large  tie,  from  Dubbelbilt  Boys'  Clothes , Inc. 


Right — New  design  in  wash  suits,  featuring  surplice  effect 
closing,  and  bell  shaped  cuffs.  From  Superior  Wash  Suit  Co. 
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The  new  season — Spring  1920 — sounds  the  call  for  styles  are  new  fabrics — knitted  fabrics.  There  are  new  models, 

with  a new  appeal.  New  ideas  worked  out.  Clever  touches  of  new  design 

There  are  new  colors- — new  combinations  of  colors.  There  here  and  there — 

And  we  present  our  Standard  Quality  line  of 

Spring  Styles  for  1920  in 

Ladies’  and  Misses’  Sweater  Coats,  Scarfs  and  Bathing  Suits 

Attractive  line  of  novelty  Scarfs  in  beautiful  colors — for  immediate  delivery. 

Complete  line  includes  Ladies ' Scarfs , Men's  and  Boys'  Sweaters  and 
Jerseys,  Caps,  Toques,  Knitted  Skirts,  and  Infants'  and  Juveniles'  Wear. 

THE  STANDARD  KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Knit  Goods 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CENTURIAN  BUILDING,  1182  BROADWAY 

CHICAGO:  310  Medinah  Bldg.  NEW  ORLEANS:  322  Godchaux  Bldg.  BOSTON:  453  Washington  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  154  Sutter  St. 


The  Fashion  Review  in  Sweaters 


"For  20  Years 


the  Standard" 
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KNIT  GOODS  NEED  STABILIZATION 


Buyers  Can  Steady  1920  Fall  Market  by  Keeping  Their  Heads  Early  and  Judicious  Buying  Funda- 
mental in  Meeting  Situation — “ Me  First  ” Attitude  Thwarts  Everybody’s  Game 


Numerous  recent  inquiries  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  indicate  a rather 
perturbed  state  of  mind  among  retailers 
and  buyers  of  knit  goods.  Their  anxiety 
is  more  particularly  directed  toward  un- 
derwear for  the  fall  and  winter  of  1920- 
1921.  There  is  need  of  very  definite  in- 
formation and  advice.  In  this  article 
the  Economist  purposes  to  give  it,  re- 
viewing conditions  which  are  responsible 
for  the  present  knit  goods  situation  so 
that  buyers  may  see  on  what  grounds  the 
advice  is  based. 

Consuming  End  Abnormal 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
resumption  of  normal  business  and  sta- 
ble prices  is  under-production.  In  the 
past,  this  condition  has  often  been  caused 
in  various  industries  by  a sudden  growth 
of  demand  which  has  caught  mills  un- 
prepared. Strictly  speaking,  although 
the  mills  were  unable  to  turn  out  enough 
goods  to  supply  their  customers’  wants, 
the  situation  was  really  one  of  abnormal 
demand.  The  producing  end  was  normal, 
but  the  consuming  end  was  not. 

But  now  we  have  true  under-produc- 
tion. The  demand  is  approximately  nor- 
mal, but  the  mills  are  not  able  to  make 
the  necessary  amount  of  goods.  This  is 
due  directly  to  the  difficulties  which  em- 
ployers are  experiencing  with  their  labor. 

Labor  Element  Dilatory 

The  Economist  realizes  that  there  is 
some  tendency  to  make  labor  the  “goat” 
whenever  high  prices  or  low  production  is 
discussed.  Without  going  into  the  mer- 
its of  labor  vs.  capital  in  general,  the 
Economist  does  say  definitely  that  if  the 
labor  now  employed  in  the  knitting  mills 
were  willing  to  work  full  time,  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  machinery  they  operate 
and  to  think  less  of  the  closing  hour  and 
more  of  their  work,  there  would  be  a con- 
siderable surplus  of  underwear  today  in- 
stead of  a shortage. 

The  labor  supply  is  short,  but  it  is  great 
enough  to  turn  out  adequate  undercloth- 
ing for  all  the  United  States  and  some  of 
Europe — if  it  gets  down  to  business. 
High  wages  have  put  the  mill  worker’s 
income  so  far  above  the  cost  of  living 
that  the  tendency  to  loaf  and  take  days 
and  weeks  off  cannot  be  combatted.  Bo- 
nuses for  steady  work  have  no  effect.  The 
operatives  have  all  the  money  they  want. 

Engenders  Competitive  Bidding 

Assuming  that  if  all  knit  underwear 
mills  were  working  at  90  per  cent  effi- 
ciency supply  and  demand  would  bal- 
ance, it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
with  mills  at  70  per  cent  efficiency— and 


less — those  who  want  underwear  will  bid 
against  each  other  for  the  available  sup- 
ply, and  as  long  as  this  condition  contin- 
ues manufacturers  can  name  their  own 
prices. 

Though  the  manufacturer  is  thus  on  the 
top  of  the  heap  for  the  time  being,  the 
knit  underwear  market  has  seen  less  rad- 
ical price  advances  than  almost  any  other 
in  the  dry  goods  trade.  The  fact  that  the 
style  element  enters  very  little  into  the 
underwear  question  is  partly  responsible 
for  this. 

A maker  of  novelty  silks,  for  in- 
stance, can  name  almost  any  price  for 
his  goods  once  they  have  taken  the  con- 
sumer’s fancy.  His  competition  is  lim- 
ited. With  all  knit  underwear  quite  alike, 
the  element  of  competition  is  a strong 
factor  in  regulating  the  market. 

Raw  Materials  Up 

The  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  is 
well  known.  Silk,  cotton  and  wool  have 
skyrocketed  in  a manner  almost  unbe- 
lievable. These  costs,  added  to  the 
enormously  increased  labor  cost  per  gar- 
ment, mean  that  prices  for  next  fall  will 
be  45  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  those 
of  a year  ago.  The  limit  may  be  just 
around  the  corner,  but  it  has  not  come 
into  view. 


We  have  arrived  at  a point  where  buy- 
ers can  help  themselves  by  helping  the 
sellers.  This  year  buying  was  delayed, 
and  mills  were  idle  for  several  months  for 
lack  of  orders.  Then  came  the  grand 
scramble.  Buyers  fell  over  one  another 
in  their  efforts  to  protect  themselves,  and 
the  flood  of  orders  clogged  the  distributing 
machinery  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
merchants  have  not  received  all  the  knit 
underwear  they  need. 

Buyers,  Be  Reasonable! 

We  advise  buyers,  without  any  quali- 
fication, to  buy  early  but  judiciously. 
Place  orders  as  you  would  in  normal  sea- 
sons for  only  such  quantities  as  will  ac- 
tually be  required,  spreading  deliveries  as 
far  as  possible.  This  will  enable  manu- 
facturers to  cover  their  raw  material  re- 
quirements to  better  advantage  and  aid 
materially  in  bringing  about  satisfactory 
deliveries.  Rushing  the  market  with  the 
idea  of  “Me  first  and  dam  the  rest,”  sim- 
ply boosts  prices  unreasonably,  causes 
scaling  down  of  orders  and  brings  about 
numbers  of  annoying,  costly  and  wholly 
unnecessary  disputes. 

If  buyers  keep  their  heads  distribution 
will  be  equalized.  Overstocking  in  some 
stores  and  bare  shelves  in  others  will  be 
obviated.  Most  important  of  all,  uni- 


Economist , Paris. 

Examples  of  French  Silk  Hosiery 

1.  In  black  with  clock  in  dot  design  embroidered  in  brilliant  colored  silks.  2.  Black , with  tri- 
angular insertion  of  plain  tulle  outlined  with  leaf  embroidery  in  gold.  3.  Black,  with  insertion  of  plain 
black  tulle  embroidered  in  black  dots.  4.  Black , with  fancy  clock  embroidered  in  jet  and  crystal.  These 
models  are  shown  in  color  and  in  white  as  well  as  in  black. 


Economist,  Paris 


New  sweaters  and  sweater  dresses  shown  by  Becker  & Fils,  Paris,  are  made  in  heavy  silk  jersey  and  tussah  and  feature  a ^wholly  novel  ^ form  of  trim- 
t-  - - i. .•  j t 7 ion  hwiiin.vt.t.  rnlnyn  iv>.  Pp.rin.'n.  demons.  This  embroidery  is  known  as  ghiorde  , consequently  this 


ming , being  embroidered  in  wool  or  silk  in  tapestry  stitch  in  brilliant  colors  in  Perian  designs, 
same  name  is  given  to  the  garments. 
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formity  in  the  quality  of  the  product  will 
be  secured. 

In  determining  how  much  goods  he  shall 
buy  and  of  what  character,  the  buyer 
must  survey  his  community  to  determine 
its  buying  power  for  the  next  year.  Any 
tendency  to  protest  present  prices  and  to 
stop  buying  because  of  them  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  for  the  new 
goods  will  be  even  higher. 

Fall  Lines  Opened  to  Jobbers 

Lines  of  1920  fall  underwear  have  al- 
ready been  opened  to  jobbers  and  sold  as 
far  as  manufacturers  care  to  go.  Imme- 
diately after  January  1,  what  is  known 
as  the  retail  group,  selling  direct  to  the 
retailer,  will  open  1920  fall  lines.  Ab- 
normal buying  means  that  the  knit  un- 
derwear industry  will  continue  in  a state 
of  chaos.  Prompt  and  judicious  buying 
alone  can  bring  stability  and  prevent  still 
further  price  advances  and  renewed 
scarcity  a year  from  now. 

Yarn  Problem  Is  Serious 

Manufacturers  of  cotton  underwear  are 
faced  with  a rather  serious  problem  in 
regard  to  yarns.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  public  has  demanded  higher- 
grade  underwear,  and  an  increasing 
amount  of  fine  yarn  has  been  required  by 
knitters.  The  spinning  mills  which  sup- 
plied the  necessary  grades  were  rushed 
with  orders  which  they  could  not  fill. 
Those  making  the  coarser  sorts,  however, 
were  losing  business. 

Naturally  enough,  these  spinners 
turned  to  making  the  finer  counts.  Find- 
ing that  there  is  more  money  in  this  kind 
of  business  they  stick  to  it.  But  so  many 
mills  stopped  making  the  low-count  yarns 
that  now  those  knitters  who  use  them  are 
having  a fine  time  securing  what  they 
need. 

No  Prospect  of  Relief 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  competi- 
tion in  fine  yarns  would  keep  the  price 
down.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  demand 
for  these  yarns  is  so  great  that  even  now 
there  is  no  over-supply.  Production  can- 
not be  increased  except  by  getting  more 
labor  to  work  the  present  number  of 
spindles  to  full  efficiency,  or  by  increasing 
the  number  of  spindles.  Labor  is  too 
scarce  to  count  on,  and  though  new  mills 
are  being  built  there  is  no  prospect  of  im- 
mediate relief. 

The  cotton  crop,  too,  is  spotty.  It  is 
said  that  spinners  of  the  finer  yarns  will 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  sup- 
plies of  the  necessary  grades  of  cotton 
* because  of  the  large  proportion  of  un- 
suitable fiber  in  the  new  crop. 

Another  View 

There  has  sometimes  been  expressed  a 
feeling  that  the  period  of  under-produc- 
tion will  soon  be  over.  A short  time  ago 
the  Economist  received  a letter  from  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment  who  felt  this 
way.  Because  it  is  probably  typical  of 
■ some  other  people’s  sentiments  and  be- 


liefs an  extract  from  the  letter  is  printed: 

“.  . . My  conviction  grows  daily  that 
for  the  fall  and  winter  season  of  1920 
we  shall  have  a surplus,  probably  a very 
great  surplus,  of  merchandise  in  the 
majority  of  lines  . . . 

“Knit  underwear  probably  affords  the 
best  example.  At  this  time  last  year 
(Oct.  17)  the  jobbers  were  placing  no 
orders  for  the  fall  and  winter  season  of 
1919.  This  would  have  been  a little  too 
early  in  any  event,  but  when  the  season 
did  open  and  the  manufacturers’  lines 
were  out,  they  delayed  placing  their  or- 
ders for  a period  of  nearly  four  months. 
I do  not  remember  now  just  when  it  was 
that  they  did  begin  to  place  their  orders, 
but  the  bulk  of  their  orders  was  placed 
about  four  months  later  than  normal. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  a vast  amount  of  business 
dumped  onto  them  all  at  once  and  were 
required  to  get  this  out  in  a hurry.  They 
had  to  manufacture  in  approximately  four 
months’  time  what  they  ordinarily  would 
have  manufactured  in  eight  months’  time. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  were  un- 
able to  fill  all  their  orders  and  many  peo- 
ple were  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
their  goods. 

“As  the  outgrowth  of  this  we  are  now 
having  a reversal  of  last  year’s  experi- 
ence. The  underwear  lines  will  be  out 
much  earlier  than  usual,  the  orders  of 
wholesalers  will  be  placed  immediately, 
and  retailers  as  a whole  will  buy  far  in 
advance.  As  a consequence  of  all  this 
the  manufacturer  will  not  have  his  pro- 
duction compacted  into  about  four  months 
as  he  had  last  season,  but  will  really  have 
eight  months  or  more,  possibly  ten  months, 
in  which  to  turn  out  his  season’s  produc- 
tion. I am  altogether  convinced  that 
within  eight  or  ten  months’  time  the  mills 
of  this  country  can  turn  out  vastly  more 
underwear  than  this  country  can  absorb 
in  one  season  at  even  normal  prices,  to 
say  nothing  of  present  prices.” 

Based  on  Fake  Premise 

The  error  in  this  reasoning  is  in  the 
supposition  that  manufacturers  continued 
operating  on  1919  fall  and  winter  goods 
for  only  the  four  months  left  of  the  nor- 
mal manufacturing  season,  whereas  what 
they  really  have  done  is  to  continue  manu- 
facturing to  complete  all  orders.  Present 
prospects  are  that  some  deliveries  to  re- 
tailers will  not  be  completed  until  Febru- 
ary or  March.  The  manufacturing  sea- 
son has  simply  been  set  back  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  fill  orders. 

The  group  of  mills  selling  to  the  job- 
bing trade  has  not  been  greatly  delayed. 
They  opened  about  three  weeks  later  than 
usual,  and  took  orders  for  delivery  only 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1920.  They 
are  too  uncertain  of  conditions  to  go  far- 
ther. 

The  man  whose  letter  is  quoted  may 
have  been  figuring  on  production  close  to 
normal.  If  production  approached  any- 
thing like  normality  he  would  have  hit 


nearer  the  truth,  for  the  country’s  mills 
running  at  full  speed  can  produce  more 
goods  than  we  need.  But  when  we  figure 
on  65  per  cent  as  a fair  average  of  pro- 
duction we  see  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  a speedy  catching  up  with  demand. 

Store  Conditions 

Inquiry  among  a number  of  retail  stores 
a short  time  ago  revealed  that  almost  half 
of  the  number  investigated  were  short  on 
goods  for  this  winter’s  selling,  the  deficits 
running  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  stores  had  some  orders  still  unfilled. 
Some  were  confident  that  they  would  get 
their  merchandise  before  they  needed  it. 
Others  expected  to  go  without. 

A little  over  half  of  the  stores  said 
they  would  not  accept  deliveries  of  goods 
which  came  too  late  for  the  winter  sell- 
ing. Ordinarily  there  would  be  nothing 
unreasonable  about  this,  but  in  view  of 
the  certainty  that  prices  will  be  greatly 
increased,  it  is  folly.  Speculation  in  the 
dry  goods  business  is  to  be  condemned. 
But  accepting  staple  goods  on  a rising 
market  is  no  form  of  speculation,  even 
though  they  must  be  held  nine  months  or 
so  before  they  can  be  sold  again. 

Those  stores  which  declared  their  in- 
tention of  accepting  late  deliveries  are 
the  ones  which  are  short  of  this  winter’s 
goods.  They  do  not  desire  to  be  caught 
short  again.  They  will  have  a certain 
amount  of  capital  tied  up,  it  is  true,  but 
it  will  be  making  money  for  them  with 
every  rise  in  underwear  prices. 


IN  NEW  LOCATION 


Old-Established  Newark,  Ohio,  Firm 
Occupy  Remodeled  Six-Story  Building 

Meyer  & Lindorf,  who  have  been  in  the 
department  store  business  in  Newark, 
Ohio,  for  many  years,  recently  moved  into 
a six-story  building  on  the  Public  Square. 

The  building,  which  is  remarkably  com- 
plete for  a store  of  its  size,  has  a front- 
age of  28.4  ft.  and  a depth  of  128  ft., 
running  back  to  an  alley.  The  building 
was  remodeled  at  a cost  of  $50,000.  C. 
H.  Otto  Meyer  and  A.  R.  Lindorf,  who 
own  the  business,  have  been  partners  for 
twenty-two  years  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Meyer  recently  sold  a department 
store  business  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  as  his 
Newark  interests  and  other  investments 
keep  him  too  fully  occupied  to  give  the 
time  necessary  to  the  Iowa  store. 


The  A.  G.  Seaman  Co.,  Inc.,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  will  open  a new  store  in  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  Jan.  13, 1920.  It  will  be  run  on 
the  plan  of  a 5-and-10-cent  store,  but 
articles  priced  up  to  $1  will  be  carried. 

The  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  has  been  granted  authority 
to  increase  its  capital  from  $2,000,000  to 
$12,000,000.  Six  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  will  be  in  preferred  and  six  million 
in  common  stock. 
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1.  The  upper  part  of  this  bag  is  of  plain-color  faille;  the  lower  part  is  of  heavy  metal-brocaded  silk.  The  frame  is  of  shell  and  has  a jeweled  clasp. 
2.  Gray  suede  and  brocade  in  gold  and  blue  form  this  bag,  which  has  a frame  of  carved  wood  and  is  equipped  with  a watch.  3.  Wholly  novel  is  this  bag 
made  of  rosettes  in  colored  leather.  The  frame  is  of  shell  and  the  clasp  is  of  shell  in  a jeweled  mounting.  It.  Elaborate  slashings  and  lacings  distinguish  this 
bag  of  suede  leather.  The  leather  straps  which  thread  the  slashes  are  finished  with  a tassel  in  colored  beads.  The  fringe  is  also  of  the  leather  and  the  metal 
ring  is  leather-covered.  6.  Vanity  case  in  gray  suede  with  silver  monogram  inset  into  the  material.  6.  Large  pendant  earrings  are  a feature  of  the  mode 

and  include  black  and  white  effects.  Jn  this  fan-  shaped  pair  clouded  crystal  is  combined  with  jet.  7.  The  top  of  this  comb  in  Art  Nouveau  style  is  studded 

with  brilliants  and  colored  stones.  8.  This  shell  comb  features  a carved  top  of  shell  studded  with  brilliants  and  further  ornamented  with  imitation  pearls.  9. 

This  handsome  comb  is  also  jeweled.  10.  Envelope- shaped  vanity  case  in  Persian  pattern  tapestry,  with  compartments  in  light-colored  suede  for  powderpuff, 

comb,  purse,  mirror  and  handkerchief.  11.  Ring  watch  in  jeweled  setting  as  now  worn  in  Paris.  12.  Fan-shaped  watch  worn  on  black  neck  ribbon  with  jeweled 
slides.  IS.  Crystal  disc  painted  in  brilliant  colors  as  pendant  from  platinum  chain. 
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PARIS  BAGS  FEATURE  SPLENDOR 


Colors  Are  Brilliant  and  Mountings  and  Materials  Costly — Beauty  Lies  in  Originality  and  Exquisite 
Design  of  Carved  and  Jewelled  Clasps — Adieu  to  the  Bead  Bag 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 


2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Dec.  1,  1919 — Brilliancy  of  col- 
orings, costliness  of  mountings  and  of 
fabrics  and  intricacy  of  designs  are  the 
keynotes  in  fashions  in  bags  in  Paris. 

For  street  use,  bags  in  suede  or  in 
heavy  buckskin  in  light  colors,  mounted 
on  composition  frames  in  amber,  shell  or 
ivory  with  jeweled  clasps  are  featured. 
Envelope  purses  in  brilliant  colored  silk 
or  metal  brocade  are  also  prominent.  The 
suede  bags  generally  are  made  in  yoked 
style  with  very  full,  ample  under-sec- 
tion; the  linings  are  in  brilliant  plain-col- 
ored or  in  figured  silks. 

Bead  Bags  Are  No  More 

Bags  for  evening  and  theater  wear  gen- 
erally are  in  rich  metal  brocades  or  in  silk 
brocaded  in  metal.  Practically  no  bead 
bags  are  seen;  this  style  for  Paris  is  dead. 

Much  of  the  beauty  and  cost  of  the  mod- 
els now  lies  in  the  originality  and  ex- 
quisite work  which  is  shown  on  the  carved 
or  jeweled  clasps.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment clasps  in  carved  ivory  in  the  form 
of  Chinese  figures,  Buddhas  or  Chinese 
men,  and  others  of  carved  ivory  elephants 
are  conspicuous.  Large  clasps  of  colored 
jewels  set  in  brilliants  are  also  noted,  as 
are  clasps  in  black  enamel  in  oblong  shape 


set  in  a slender  frame-work  of  tiny  dia- 
monds. 

Novelty  is  frequently  introduced  into 
these  bags  by  the  use  of  a pendant  jew- 
eled monogram,  often  hung  from  the  lit- 
tle tab  of  the  fabric  by  which  the  bag  is 
opened. 

Evening  Bags  of  Great  Size 

In  shapes,  there  is  little  new  to  signal. 
The  main  feature  in  all  the  bags  for  eve- 
ning wear  is  great  size.  All  the  new  mod- 
els are  unusually  capacious  and  full. 

In  colors,  bright  green  and  bright  scar- 
let are  strongly  represented  and  are  ex- 
tensively carried  with  black  costumes  or 
costumes  in  metal  cloth. 

Tiny  Vanity  Cases 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  general  trend 
toward  great  size  in  bags  are  the  new 
vanity  cases  which  the  women  are  using. 
These  are  quite  tiny  and  are  either  oval 
or  of  liver  shape.  They  are  made  from 
bits  of  ancient  tapestries  or  brocades  in 
dull  colors. 

Though  of  very  small  size  they  are 
none  the  less  provided  with  compartments 
for  powder  puff,  handkerchief,  change 
purse  and  mirror. 


Flounced  and  yoked  styles  are  in  de- 
mand, and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  panniers  and  crinoline  effects  such  as 
are  popular  in  skirt  styles  are  carried  out 
in  bags.  Beaded  tassels  are  quite  ex- 
tensively employed  as  ornaments  on  eve- 
ning bags  in  metal  brocade.  The  tassels 
are  made  of  colored  beads  in  the  shade  of 
the  brocade. 

Comparatively  few  leather  bags  are 
used,  though  plain  envelope  purses  in 
black  patent  leather  are  conspicuous. 
These  are  usually  trimmed  with  white  or 
colored  stitchings  and  are  lined  with  gray 
buckskin. 

Large  shopping  bags  in  plain  colored 
seal  in  scarlet  or  dark  green  are  offered 
with  leather-covered  metal  frames.  These 
are  in  very  simple  styles  and  the  newest 
models  show  an  extension  pleat  at  the 
sides,  in  the  style  of  the  outstanding 
Renaissance  pleat  now  used  on  dress 
skirts. 


S.  Berks,  formerly  of  S.  Hailpern  & 
Co.,  Boston,  assumed  the  management  of 
the  Richards  department  store,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  on  Monday  of  this  week.  Mr. 
Berks  succeeds  William  H.  Hatch  as  mer- 
chandise man  and  general  manager. 
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PARIS  STYLES  IN  COIFFURES  AND  HEADDRESSES 


1.  Showing  the  favored  low  style  of  hairdressing  with  a triple-tier  rhinestone  fillet  with  long  tassels  of  rhinestones.  2.  Evening  turban  in  silver  cloth, 
open  across  the  top  to  provide  for  the  high  puffed  arrangement  of  the  hair.  3.  Fillet  of  leaves  composed  of  ribbon,  with  metal  band.  U.  Jeweled  fillet  with 
wheel  ornament  in  green  ostrich. 
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PEARL  REIGNS  IN  PARIS  JEWELRY 


Large  and  Conspicuous  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  Brooches  and  Rings  Dominate — Real  and  Imitation 
Stones  Alike  Are  Used— Men’s  War-Time  Medals  Influence  Mode 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Nov.  29,  1919 — Jewelry  contin- 
ues to  be  worn  extensively  in  Paris,  both 
with  evening  dresses  as  well  as  with 
tailored  and  afternoon  dresses.  Ever  since 
the  armistice  the  wearing  of  much  jew- 
elry has  been  noticeable,  and  necklaces, 
bracelets,  rings  and  brooches,  all  large 
and  conspicuous  in  design,  are  in  vogue. 

Pearls  Take  Precedence 
Beginning  with  necklaces  in  real  jew- 
els, the  string  of  pearls,  worn  four  or 
five  strings  at  a time  in  graduated  length, 
takes  precedence.  The  newest  thing  in 
necklaces  is  a fine  gold  ring,  similar  to 
chose  worn  by  the  women  of  the  desert, 
ornamented  with  a large  carved  plaque  in 
enamel,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Fine 
jeweled  chains  with  jeweled  pendants  in 
cameo  or  in  carved  jade  are  also  prominent. 


Bead  necklaces  in  composition  or  in 
wooden  beads  are  still  numerous,  being 
worn  mostly  with  bead  cord  belts  to 
match. 

Real  and  Imitation  in  Brooches 

Brooches  are  generally  oval,  oblong  or 
circular  and  are  made  in  filigree  work  set 
with  jewels  of  large  size.  These  brooches 
are  being  brought  out  in  real  as  well  as 
in  imitation  stones. 

Long  bar  pins,  measuring  from  four  to 
five  inches,  and  jeweled  arrowheads  are 
worn  for  ornamentation  as  well  as  fasten- 
ings. 

For  Breast  Pocket  Decoration 

Large  jeweled  brooches  in  elaborate  fili- 
gree design  are  worn  pinned  at  the 
breast  pocket  line  of  tailored  suits  and 
dresses,  apparently  in  emulation  of  the 


war  decorations  of  the  men. 

So  far  as  one  can  tell  by  sight  alone, 
every  man  in  France  is  decorated  and  this 
profuse  use  of  decorations  and  insignia 
has  influenced  to  a large  extent  the  crea- 
tion of  these  novelties. 

Stones  of  Large  Size  in  Rings 

In  rings,  stones  of  great  size  are  worn, 
the  most  fashionable  being  the  diamond. 
Colored  stones  are  lavishly  used  in  jew- 
eled pins  and  pendants.  Bracelets,  jew- 
eled shell  bracelets,  ivory  bracelets  and 
jade  bracelets  carved  or  inlaid  with  prec- 
ious stones  are  favored. 

The  bracelet  watch  still  prevails  over 
other  styles,  holding  its  own  by  virtue  of 
its  practical  features.  Pendant  watches 
hung  from  jeweled  chains  around  the  neck 
are  making  a bid  for  favor,  and  the 


Economist,  Paris. 


1.  Ivory,  carved  and  enameled  in  Egyptian  design.  2.  Ivory,  carved  in  Egyptian  design  and  inlaid  with  colored  enamel  3.  Carved  ivory:  made  from 
hilt  of  Japanese  sabre.  U.  Carved  red  lacquer.  5.  Carved  wood , forming  powder  box.  6.  Parasol  handle  in  polished  wood  with  coral  ball.  (Tips  of  parasol 
are  also  of  coral.)  7.  Ivory  and  wood  with  blue  silk  cord.  8.  Combinations  of  amber  and  crystal  are  a new  note.  This  handle  has  the  lower  half  in  amber 
and  the  upper  half  in  crystal  is  overlaid  with  lattice  work  in  silver  and  rhinestones. 


chatelaine  watch  in  fancy  shape  is  a 
strong  competitor. 

Watches  Are  Elaborate 

Both  pendant  and  chatelaine  watches  in 
their  newer  forms  are  very  elaborate  and 
are  in  fancy  shapes.  Cameo  watches  are 
among  the  latest  novelties  for  the  pen- 
dant style. 

Manufacturers  report  a good  demand 
for  ring  watches,  now  being  shown  in 
quantities  by  all  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  jew- 
elers. The  marquise  shape  is  the  most 
popular  form  of  ring  watch,  the  face  of 
the  watch  forming  the  center  of  the  mar- 
quise, with  a setting  of  diamonds  or  col- 
ored stones. 

Ear  Rings  Large  and  Conspicuous 

Ear  rings  continue  to  be  an  important 
detail  of  all  costumes  both  for  street  and 
evening  wear.  The  style  tends  toward 
large  and  conspicuous  pendant  forms. 
Long  pear-shaped  pendants  in  jet,  jade,  or 
crystal  and  jet  combined,  are  featured, 
also  circlets  in  jet  or  in  precious  stones. 


TOILET  GOODS 


January  Is  Strategic  Time  for 
Concentrating — Advance  Due 

Recent  observation  of  the  prominence 
given  to  toilet  goods  displays,  particular- 
ly in  stores  having  limited  space,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  importance  now  attached 
to  this  branch  of  business.  The  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  sale  of  such  goods 
in  the  last  few  years  is  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrated by  a comparison  of  the  space 
used  at  the  present  time  with  the  space 
used  by  the  same  stores  ten  years  ago. 

At  that  time  one  large  New  York  store 
displayed  all  of  its  toilet  goods  and  sun- 
dries in  three  cases  and  in  the  space  back 
of  them,  the  whole  section  occupying  a 
space  about  fifty  feet  long.  Today,  the 
same  firm  is  using  twenty-four  floor  cases 
and  tables  together  with  the  shelves  and 
ledges  back  of  them,  and  the  section  cov- 
ers a space  of  1,500  sq.  ft. 

In  most  stores  the  toilet  goods  section 
is  on  the  street  floor  near  the  front  en- 
trance so  that  on  entering  the  store  one’s 
eye  is  greeted  by  this  almost  irresistible 
display  of  beautifiers,  and  perhaps  no 
other  department  figures  so  importantly 
in  making  this  floor  attractive. 

Speeding  Up  Sales 

Immediately  after  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, when  the  average  woman  is  resplen- 
dent in  silk  negligees  and  under-things, 
when  she  has  more  time  for  her  own 
adornment  and  when  social  activities  are 
in  full  swing,  is  an  opportune  time  for 
special  display  and  a vigorous  pushing 
along  this  line. 

To  speed  up  sales  of  toilet  goods  get 
up  a good  window  display  in  some  special 
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Bulb-shaped  ear  rings  of  pearls  are  being 
largely  replaced  by  the  pendant  styles, 
although  still  worn  to  a limited  extent. 

Belts  Are  Persistent 

Notwithstanding  the  tendency  is  to 
eliminate  belts,  novelties  in  this  line  are 
continually  being  brought  out  and  are  ex- 
tensively worn.  The  general  trend  is  for 
very  narrow  and  unconspicuous  styles. 

Ribbons  ornamented  with  jeweled 
slides  of  mother  of  pearl  and  belts  of 
leather,  ornamented  with  pearls  or  inlaid 
with  composition,  are  featured. 

Flexible  metal  belts  of  carved  plaques 
inlaid  with  colored  composition  and  others 
formed  of  cameos  joined  by  slender  metal 
chains  are  also  prominent.  All  belts  show 
a tendency  toward  brilliant  colorings  and 
bold  effects. 

Fancy  Combs  Are  Scarce 

Fancy  combs  for  the  hair  are  not  worn 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  fashionable 
women.  The  present  style  of  hair  dress- 
ing, in  fact,  is  not  such  as  lends  itself 
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to  the  use  of  ornamental  pins  or  combs. 

The  hair  now  is  dressed  very  simply 
and  for  the  most  part  is  arranged  so  as 
to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  short 
cropped  or  Florentine  cut  of  hair. 

Hair  Drawn  Straight  Back 

Few  high  arrangements  in  hair  dress- 
ing are  seen,  the  prevailing  style  requir- 
ing the  hair  to  be  drawn  straight  back 
from  the  forehead  and  twisted  into  an 
inconspicuous  knot  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  Quite. often  the  hair  at  the  sides 
over  the  temples  is  clipped. 

With  this  style  of  hair  dressing,  fillets 
are  worn  low  over  the  brow  and  made  of 
jet  spangled  ribbon  or  bands  of  tulle  or- 
namented with  huge  sprays  of  osprey. 

Wreaths  of  flowers  of  velvet  or  silk 
in  strictly  artificial  colorings  are  fre- 
quently worn  with  shoulder  straps  and 
floral  girdles  to  match. 

Combs  follow  the  general  feeling  for 
rich  and  costly  effects  and  are  made  of 
shell  in  jeweled,  enameled  and  compli- 
cated inlaid  styles. 


color  scheme — rose  with  a touch  of  violet 
having  a central  basket  filled  with  violets, 
or  gray  with  a tall  vase  of  red  roses  or 
only  a one-color  symphony,  in  keeping 
with  an  inside  section  trim,  the  decora- 
tions of  which  harmonize  with  the  color 
scheme  used  on  the  packages  of  the  toilet 
preparations  introduced. 

In  a color  combination  a basket  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  top  of  the  window 
holding  artificial  flowers  in  shades  rang- 
ing from  light  lavender  to  dark  purple, 
would  be  a pleasing  color  note,  combined 
with  gray.  Strips  of  wide  purple  and 
lavender  ribbon  or  crepe  paper  could  be 
extended  from  the  handle  of  the  basket 
to  the  background  and  fastened  in  long 
loops  and  ends. 

Realistic  Accessories 

A dressing  table  could  be  shown  to  ad- 
vantage in  such  a window.  It  should, 
however,  be  fully  equipped  with  accesso- 
ries to  the  toilet.  A figure  dressed  in  a 
dainty  lavender  or  purple  negligee  should 
sit  at  the  table,  holding  a powder  puff. 
The  same  color  scheme  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  display  of  toilet  goods  in 
the  department. 

The  salesforce  in  the  toilet  goods  de- 
partment should  be  furnished  with  all  in- 
formation possible  about  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  preparations  sold,  the  source 
of  supply,  the  cause  of  mounting  costs, 
comparisons  of  less  costly  grades  with 
higher-priced  goods,  and  the  uses  of  any 
particular  article. 

For  instance,  there  is  a new  sachet  put 
up  in  coarse  bags  to  be  used  in  the  desk 
or  drawer  where  stationery  is  kept.  A 
young  woman  who  was  obligingly  ex- 
plaining this  use  of  the  sachet  to  pros- 
pective customers  in  a large  Fifth  Avenue 
department  store  was  taking  in  the  twen- 


ty-five-cent pieces  as  fast  as  she  could 
make  out  saleschecks. 

In  another  department  the  salesforce 
was  introducing  a new  talcum  powder  to 
be  used  in  automobile  tires. 

Lines  All  Sold  Up 

There  is  really  nothing  new  at  this  time 
in  toilet  preparations,  lines  are  all  sold 
up  and  manufacturers  are  far  behind  with 
their  orders. 

Probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  orders  held  by  manufacturers  of  toilet 
goods  can  be  filled  within  reasonable  time 
limits.  The  output  of  the  factories  can- 
not be  increased  for  a considerable  time 
to  come — perhaps  for  a year — hence  cred- 
ence is  placed  in  statements  now  being 
made  to  the  effect  that  prices  are  due  to 
advance  again  shortly. 

All  of  the  higher  priced  face  powders 
are  in  demand,  while  on  those  quoted  at 
75  cents  or  less  the  sales  have  fallen  off 
materially  of  late. 


George  C.  Kindt,  who  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  domestic  fancy  goods  department  of 
Geo.  Borgfeldt  & Co.,  and  Frank  M.  Katz, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  same  or- 
ganization for  nine  years,  have  formed  a 
new  company,  under  the  name  of  Kindt, 
Katz  & Co.,  Inc.,  and  will  represent  manu- 
facturers of  leather  goods,  jewelry,  fancy 
goods,  toys  and  dolls.  The  salesrooms  of 
the  concern  are  located  at  19  West 
Twenty-fourth  street.  Miss  Dwyer,  known 
to  the  trade  as  “Miss  Margaret,”  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm.  Henry  Godfrey,  who 
has  been  the  Middle  West  roadman  rep- 
resenting Borgfeldt’s  leather  goods,  jew- 
elry and  fancy  goods  lines,  has  also  joined 
the  force  of  Kindt,  Katz  & Co.,  Inc. 
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The  new  styles  are  shapelier 
than  ever.  Our  broad  guaran- 
tee assures  both  dealer  and 
wearer  of  the  quality  of  every 
bit  of  material  entering  into 
the  making  of 


PPORTUN I1Y 

Steps  Into 
Your  Store 

When  Our  Salesman  Enters- 

The  coming-  season  will  be  a record 
breaker  for  volume  of  business. 

This  season  demonstrated  that 
men  are  insisting  more  and  more  on 
“hat  quality.”  Dealers’  records  prove 
that  cMTm  HATS  were  the  hats  that 
met  every  demand  for  style,  quality  of 
materials,  workmanship,  fit  and  finish.  , 


ct^fiAXS 


will  se  ure  for  you  THE  OPPORTUNITY  to  get  and  to  hold  the  biggest 
portion  of  THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  TRADE. 
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1254 


PLAYALL 


Y^KIBDY 

lWC.USRCT.OFf 

PLAYaSrrHES 


The  most  economical  and 
most  serviceable  children’s 
garments  made.  They’re 
always  in  season — always  in 
demand. 

The  Yankiboy  Label  iden- 
tifies the  Genuine. 

Sample  lines  are  ready.  To 
secure  March  and  April 
delivery,  orders  should  be 
placed  at  once. 

SACKMAN  BROTHERS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

23  East  22nd  St.  New  York 


PLAYALL 
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WOMEN  NATURALLY  ALLY  THEMSELVES 
TAILERS  WHO  HANDLE  THE  FOX  LINE.  FOX 
LASTS  ARE  DESIRED  BY  ALL  CUSTOMERS. 


DIRECT  DOMESTIC  INQUIRIES  TO  HAVERHILL,  EX 
COMMUNICATIONS  TO  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES, 
W.  PEABODY  & CO..  17  STATE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


RT 


SIRVASE  DIRIGIR  SUS  COMUNICACIONES  D 
PORTACION  A NUESTROS  REPRESENTANTES, 
W.  PEABODY  & CO.,  17  STATE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  C 


CHARLES  K.  FOX,  INC., 

HAVERHILL,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Boston:  54  Lincoln  Street  Chicago:  Great  Northern  Bldg. 

New  York:  Marbridge  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  Room  632 


SOME  WOMEN  MASTER 
FASHION  TO  MASTER 

SOME  WOMEN,  AGAIN,  PLAC 
PRODUCT  OF  A MASTER  C 
FASHION  THAT  WAY. 


IN.  OTHERS  ALLOW 


EIR  FAITH  IN  THE 
AND  CONQUER 


FOX  SLIPPERS,  PUMPS,  AND  OXFOR 
WEARERS  THE  POISE  THAT  FOLLOWS 
ANCE  OF  BEING  PERFECTLY  SHOD. 


THEIR 
UR- 
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its  salability. 


KEG  US  PAT  OFF 


HE  name  behind  the 
merchandise  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with 


Good  will  toward  a name 
insures  quick  sales — saves  lost 
motion  in  providing  to  custom- 
ers the  authority  of  the  maker 
behind  the  merchandise. 


Well  known  in  every  commu- 
nity, no  formal  introduction  is 
ever  really  necessary  for 


QUEEN  QUALITY  SHOES 


THOMAS  G.  PLANT  CO. 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Branches:  New  York  and  Chicago 


MODELO  GARMENT 
DISPLAY  HANGERS 


cr? 


^((odeios 
are 


Size 


ire 


No.  21— Six  different  Life  size  Subject 

1IFELIKE  heads  that  cost  cents  where 
wax  figures  cost  dollars. 

Their  beauty  and  novelty  attract  instant  attention  to 
the  garments. 

You  can  use  a hundred  Modelo  Hangers  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  one  wax  figure. 

Need  less  room  than  ordinary  wood  hangers. 

THE  “MODELO”  GARMENT  HANGER  CO. 

Incorporated 

1132  Broadway  New  York  City 


No.  1— Two  different 
Life  size  Subjects 


No.  4— Six  different 
Life  size  Subjects 


No.  6— Four  different 
Life  size  Subjects 


No.  10— Six  different 
Life  size  Subjects 


(OVER) 


SHOW  garments  on  Modelo  Hang- 
ers in  departments,  windows  and 
all  over  your  store. 

Life  subjects,  in  full  colors,  for 
women,  misses,  boys,  girls  and  infants 
garments. 

Packed  24  Hangers  to  box,  assorted 
as  follows: — 

6 Womens’  and  Misses’ 

6 Small  Girls  „ _ 

6 Large  Girls 

4 Boys  doz. 

2 Babies 

Also  sold  in  solid  sizes. 

The  “Modelo”  Garment  Hanger  Company 

Incorporated 

1132  Broadway  New  York  City 


(OVER) 
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“//  it’s  for  the  Infant  we  make  it” 

Send  for  our 

$50.00,  $75.00,  $100.00 

Assortments 
Consisting  of 

Infants’  Knit  Goods,  Baby  Caps,  Celluloid 
and  Ribbon  Novelties 

Hob  Mfg.  Co. 


INFANTS’ 


SPECIALTIES 


Your  trip  to  New  York  will  be  incomplete  with- 
out a visit  to  our  showrooms. 

In  endless  variety  you’ll  find  here  the  proper 
merchandise  with  which  to  operate  a successful 
Infants’  Department. 

The  little  tots  are  your  future  customers — see 
that  you  consistently  cultivate  their  trade  with 
the  right  merchandise. 

Especialidades  para  bebes  especialmente 
confeccionadas  para  la  exportacion. 


Studios  and  Offices:  37-39  E.  21st  Street,  New  York 

Showrooms:  6C9  Bush  Terminal  Bldg.,  130  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 


A good  line  of  stationery  brings  good  bus- 
iness. 


Unquestioned  quality  and  artistic  ele- 
gance make  Reblin’s  a pleasing,  salable 
line — renowned  for  its  dependability  and 
repeat  sales. 

Place  your  orders  for  Spring  now.  We 
can  make  immediate  delivery  only  on  cer- 
tain numbers. 

B.  <&  J.  ENV.  COMPANY 

Staple  Envelopes  of  Every  Description 
Salesrooms:  547  West  27th  St.  and  136  William  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllll!!llllllllllllllllll 

1 LES  GRANDS  I 
I PARFUMS  DE  PARIS  ) 

GLORIEUX  | 

BOUQUET  1 
F LEU  RYE  A | 

MEDITATION  | 

ERAINE  | 

SOIXANTE - 1 

QUINZE  | 

1 Extracts,  Toilet  Waters,  Sachet,  Face  Powder,  j 
Talc,  Creams,  Rouge  Compacts  and 
1 Atomizers  ■ 

| SINCLAIR  & BOLTE,  Inc.  f 

50  East  41st  Street 
| NEW  YORK 

1|  Sole  American  Distributors  for  Mocq,  BurnieF,&  Cie  J 

H H 

lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 
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CASH  BASIS 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Store’s  Change 
Brings  More  Trade 

That  the  “sell  it  for  cash”  policy  can 
be  made  a success  in  department  stores, 
even  where  it  has  been  customary  to  extend 
credit,  has  been  proven  by  the  Columbus 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  an 
increase  of  64  2/5  per  cent  in  sales  was 
gained  the  first  month  the  new  plan  was 
put  into  operation. 

To  A.  B.  Boyce,  who  came  to  the  store 
a little  more  than  a year  ago,  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  placing  of  the  Columbus 
Dry  Goods  Co.  on  a cash  basis.  Mr. 
Boyce  is  president  of  the  concern  and 
active  in  its  management,  giving  close  at- 
tention to  every  detail  of  the  business. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Boyce  to  the 
store  it  had  been  the  concern’s  custom 
to  grant  liberal  credit  to  anybody  and 
everybody  who  asked  it.  Collections  were 
•low  and  some  accounts  were  never  paid. 

Tried  Out  for  Month 

Mr.  Boyce,  who  has  a firm  belief  that 
* cash  basis  for  department  stores  is  the 
only  right  method  of  doing  business,  im- 
mediately determined  to  put  the  store  on 
a strictly  pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  could 
not  be  done  immediately  without  friction, 
so  Mr.  Boyce  led  up  to  it  gradually  by 
reducing  the  time  limit  which  accounts 
were  allowed  to  run.  Then  the  store  an- 
nounced a cash  sale  for  the  entire  month 
of  August  of  the  present  year. 

Although  it  was  not  generally  known  to 
the  public  or  to  the  salespeople  in  the 
store,  the  credit  system  in  the  Columbus 
Dry  Goods  Company’s  store  had  at  that 
time  passed  away.  The  prices  offered 
during  the  month  proved  attractive  and 
the  cash  sales  were  so  well  advertised  that 
business  grew  to  large  proportions. 

Old  Customers  Turned  Down 

During  the  month  many  confirmed 
charge  customers  came  to  the  store  and 
wanted  to  buy,  but  these  customers  were 
told  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month 
if  they  wanted  credit,  “because  the  man- 
agement would  not  allow  any  but  cash 
sales  during  August.”  In  many  instances 
the  advice  was  taken,  although  others  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  goods 
took  advantage  of  the  reduced  prices 
offered  during  the  sale  and  bought  for 
cash. 

When  Sept.  1 came  and  the  salespeople 
were  ready  to  receive  their  former  charge 
customers  they  were  informed  that  the 
days  of  credit  granting  in  the  store  were 
over. 

“The  Only  Proper  Way” 

We  wouldn’t  think  for  a moment  of 
going  back  to  the  charge  system,”  said 
Mr.  Boyce,  in  talking  with  an  Economist 
staff-member  recently.  “While  I felt  con- 
vinced from  the  start  that  selling  for 
cash  was  the  only  proper  way  to  conduct 


a business,  I now  am  convinced  of  it.  Fear 
or  doubt  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  many 
a merchant  from  going  on  a cash  basis. 
After  you  once  get  it  started  the  people 
seem  to  prefer  paying  for  cash.  I have 
had  many  customers  commend  my  stand. 

“How  successful  the  cash  system  has 
been  in  our  store  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  sales  have  increased  right  along 
and  we  have  shown  gains  every  month 
since  the  cash  system  was  put  in  force. 
In  1919,  according  to  present  indications, 
we  will  double  our  1917  business. 

Charge  Sale  Never  Completed 

“There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  re- 
membered: that  a charge  sale  is  never 
completed  in  any  retail  store. 

“This  is  due  to  the  fickleness  of  women, 
who  may  tire  of  their  purchase  before 
the  bill  is  rendered.  Then  they  want  to 
return  the  goods,  and  ask  that  they  be 
marked  off  of  the  bill.  If  the  request  is 
refused,  the  customer  has  only  to  leave 
the  goods  and  the  merchant  is  helpless.” 

Enlisted  Employees’  Aid 

Mr.  Boyce  went  on  to  say  that  the  task 
of  putting  the  Columbus  Dry  Goods  Co. 
on  a cash  basis  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  close  co-operation  of  the  employees. 

“In  order  to  encourage  our  sales  force,” 
said  he,  “we  established  an  Employees’ 
Cash  Selling  Contest.  The  announcement 
of  the  contest  stated  that  its  purpose  was 
‘to  stimulate  thought  on  the  part  of  every 
employee  in  the  interests  of  our  new  policy 
of  selling  for  cash  only.’ 

“The  topic  of  the  contest  was,  ‘Ten 
reasons  why  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
our  customers  to  pay  cash.’  We  offered 
prizes  of  $10  for  the  best  answers,  $5  for 
the  second  best  and  other  prizes  of  $3, 
$2  and  $1,  there  being  ten  prizes  in  all. 
A.  M.  Laird,  of  our  display  department, 
won  the  first  prize.” 

The  Winner’s  Answers 

Mr.  Boyce  gave  the  Economist  man  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Laird’s  answers.  They  are  as 
follows : 

With  unnecessary  labor  eliminated  run- 
ning expenses  are  less  and  the  selling  price 
lower. 

You  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  that  which  you  have  is  paid  for. 

Buying  for  cash  saves  many  disputes 
and  prevents  the  loss  of  friendships  which 
are  worth  more  than  money. 

You  have  that  self-respect  which  is  lost 
by  imaginary  excuses  to  your  customers. 

You  know  at  all  times  just  how  you 
stand  financially. 

You  can  be  better  dressed  for  less  money 
than  your  neighbor  who  does  not  pay 
cash. 

By  paying  cash  you  will  buy  less  of 
those  things  that  you  do  not  need. 

You  will  receive  the  courtesy  and  favors 
naturally  shown  a cash  customer. 

Cash  payment  prevents  carelessness  in 
many  ways  and  encourages  thrift. 

In  paying  cash  you  gain,  the  merchant 
gains — good  old  world;  everybody  happy. 


A GREAT  MERCHANT 


Head  of  a Leading  British  Concern 
Now  in  the  United  States 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  read  with 
especial  interest  the  interview,  printed  in 
the  Economist  recently,  with  Sir  Wood- 
man Burbidge,  head  of  the  London  firm 
of  Harrods,  Ltd. — and  they  must  be  nu- 
merous— will  be  interested  in  seeing  what 
manner  of  man  is  this  who  is  at  the  head 
of  so  great  a concern.  We  therefore  take 


Sir  Woodman  Burbidge , head  of  Harrods,  Ltd., 
London,  one  of  the  world* s biggest  dry  goods  con- 
cerns. 

pleasure  in  presenting  a portrait  of  this 
prominent  merchant. 

Harrods  not  only  has  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  progressive  department  stores 
in  the  British  metropolis;  the  concern  is 
also  the  owner  of  a department  store  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  also  conducts  a wholesale 
business  in  Belgium.  And  besides  this, 
as  has  been  reported  in  the  Economist, 
the  company  has  acquired  other  large  re- 
tail businesses  in  England,  among  these 
being  a big  store  in  Liverpool  for  which 
a new  and  palatial  home  is  about  to  be 
erected.  Indeed,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
Sir  Woodman’s  present  visit  to  this  coun- 
try is  the  study  of  up-to-date  store  build- 
ings and  equipment,  with  a view  to  the 
adoption  of  the  best  American  ideas  in 
the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the 
Liverpool  store. 


Reoi’ganization  of  the  Newark  Tortoise 
Shell  Novelty  Co.,  necessitated  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Pallitz,  vice-president, 
has  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers,  to  take  office  Jan.  1,  1920: 
William  S.  Bechtold,  president;  H.  B. 
Koopman,  vice-president;  Marx  Morris, 
secretary;  George  Schumacher,  treasurer. 
Sidney  Prager  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors. 
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MADE-UP  ARTICLES  SELL  RIBBONS 


Department  Head  in  St.  Paul  Store  Emphatic  as  ’to  His  Experience— Salesgirls  Like  to  Produce  the 
Practical  and  Attractive  Novelties— Employs  One  Outside  Worker 


S.  A.  Spaeth,  manager  of  the  ribbons 
and  the  notions  in  the  store  of  the  Em- 
porium Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Paul,  believes 
that  most  department  concerns  overlook 
many  of  the  possibilities  of  ribbons. 

In  a recent  interview  with  an  Econo- 
mist staff -member  Mr.  Spaeth  said: 

“I  find  that  in  the  ribbons  a large  trade 
can  be  developed  by  merely  specializing 
on  one  width  or  style  of  ribbon,  inten- 
sively studying  the  possibilities  of  that 
style  or  width  and  then  developing  an 
educational  advertising  campaign  that 
will  show  these  possibilities. 

Many  Uses  Not  Emphasized 

“There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  nar- 
row ribbon,  many  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  put,  and  if  a buyer  will  carefully 
analyze  its  uses  and  then  spend  some 


ful  in  making  up  artificial  flowers  and 
other  attractive  articles.  The  salespeople 
are  paid  extra  for  this  work  and  I find 
that  they  enjoy  it.  They  show  particular 
interest  in  selling  the  articles  they  have 
made  and  each  is  anxious  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  ribbon  novelties.  This  aids  greatly 
in  increasing  the  department’s  total  sales. 

Tying  Hair  Ribbons 

“In  addition  to  the  saleswomen’s  work 
I employ  a woman  on  the  outside.  She 
spends  all  of  her  time  in  making  ribbon 
novelties  for  sale  in  this  department.  A 
great  part  of  her  time  is  devoted  to  the 
tying  of  bows.  A hair  ribbon  has  no 
worth  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  unless  tied 
attractively,  and  most  customers  don’t 
know  how  to  tie  a bow  so  that  it  really 
looks  like  anything.  Therefore,  I try 
to  keep  on  display  a great  number  of  tied 


bows  and  I find  that  by  so  doing  it  is 
easy  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  this  class 
of  goods.  If  you  can  present  a bow  that 
is  neatly  and  attractively  tied  you  have 
something  upon  which  to  base  a sales 
talk,  and  I find  that  sales  can  be  more 
than  doubled  by  merely  tying  the  rib- 
bons before  offering  them  for  sale. 

“I  always  have  at  least  one  floorcase 
devoted  exclusively  to  ribbon  novelties 
and  sometimes  they  take  up  two  of  three 
cases. 

Sell  Lots  of  Bag  Frames 

“We  also  carry  in  this  department,” 
continued  Mr.  Spaeth,  “a  very  complete 
line  of  bag  frames,  and  we  keep  on  dis- 
play a number  of  bags  which  have  been 
made  up  in  the  department.  We  do  a 
considerable  business  in  bags  as  well  as 
frames  and  also  sell  large  quantities  of 
ribbons  to  customers  who  desire  to  make 
their  own  bags.  We  always  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  way  of  making  up  the 
bags. 

“The  department  head  will  find  it  pays 
to  so  train  his  salespeople  that  they  will 
know  each  line  of  goods  and  in  trying  to 
sell  a certain  article  to  a customer  will 
be  able  to  talk  along  special  lines.  For 
instance,  I carry  quantities  of  ribbons 
suitable  for  millinery  and  for  dress  trim- 
ming purposes.  I also  feature  fancy  two- 
tone  effects  in  ribbons.  To  a salesperson 
who  has  to  handle  such  goods  I give  con- 
siderable instruction  as  to  their  use  and 
I see  that  she  is  so  well  grounded  as  to 
be  fully  able  to  pass  on  such  information 
to  customers.” 


An  idea  of  the  variety  of  articles  made  in  the 
store  from  ribbons  and  continually  before  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  Emporium  Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
is  afforded  by  this  view  of  a section  of  the  con- 
cern's ribbon  department. 

time  in  educating  his  customers  as  to 
these  uses  he  will  be  able  to  create  a 
very  worthwhile  side  trade. 

“Ribbons  can  be  made  up  into  a great 
number  of  attractive  novelties,”  contin- 
ued Mr.  Spaeth. 

“Bow  ties,  many  styles  of  shopping 
bags,  millinery  trimmings  and  artificial 
flowers  are  among  the  various  articles 
made  of  ribbons  which  make  their  appeal 
to  the  customer  through  their  beauty  or 
practicability,  or  both  combined. 

“Every  saleswoman  in  the  ribbon  de- 
partment of  this  store  spends  part  of 
her  time  in  making  novelties.  One  of  my 
saleswomen  has  been  remarkably  success- 


Bag frames  are  one  of  the  “big  little *f  factors  with  the  Emporium  Mercantile  Co.  ribbon  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  bags  made  by  the  salespeople.  The  bag  frames  are  an  important  aid  in  selling  ribbons . 
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NATIONAL  SHOE  CONVENTION 


Fund  of  Knowledge  Thereby  Available  to  Shoe  Men — Important  Discussions  and  Interesting 
Exhibits  Arranged  for,  Together  With  Extensive  Style  Show — Many  Entertainment  Features 


Through  its  annual  convention  gather- 
ings the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Associa- 
tion, representing  as  it  does  the  retail 
stores  of  the  United  States,  aims  to  help 
shoe  men  to  become  better  merchants  and 
to  serve  more  ably — in  the  belief  that  as 
they  serve  so  will  they  profit.  It  might 
further  be  stated  that  the  object  of  these 
conventions — particularly  of  the  1920  con- 
vention, which  is  to  be  held  at  Mechanics’ 
Building,  Boston,  Jan.  12  to  15,  inclusive — 
is  to  disseminate  constructive  knowledge 
for  the  retail  shoe  industry  through  dis- 
plays, convention  sessions,  style  shows, 
banquets  and  other  entertainments. 

Important  Discussions 

Three  days  of  intensive  and  construc- 
tive business  sessions  are  on  the  progiam 
for  next  month’s  gathering.  At  these 
sessions  important  questions  of  the  day  af- 
fecting the  retail  shoe  stores  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  discussed  from  the  floor  by 
the  delegates  themselves. 

Some  of  the  leading  men  representing 
the  allied  shoe  and  leather  industries  of 
fche  United  States  will  speak  on  many  of 
the  important  issues  of  the  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  thinkers  outside  of  the  in- 
dustry will  be  requested  to  speak  on  lead- 
ing problems  of  a more  general  character. 

Displays  of  Materials 

Considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  displays  of  samples  of 
shoes,  leathers  and  shoe  findings,  which 
will  be  on  exhibition  during  the  four  days 
of  the  convention.  Working  exhibits,  such 
as  a miniature  rubber  factory,  complete 
repairing  machinery,  a model  shoe  store 
and  other  functions  never  heretofore  at- 
tempted at  a gathering  of  shoe  men,  will 
be  carried  out  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention. 

There  will  be  given  up  to  this  phase  of 
the  gathering  the  great  Exhibition  Hall 
at  Mechanics’  Building,  together  with  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  hall,  the  portion 
of  the  great  Convention  Hall  under  the 
balcony,  and  the  entire  basement  of  the 
Exhibition  Hall. 

The  last  eight  conventions  were  held 
in  hotels  and  it  is  significant  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Association  in  the  past  three 
years  that  it  is  now  necessary  that  the 
convention  be  held  in  an  appropriate  hall. 
All  of  this  great  show  will  be  under  one 
roof,  and  all  in  one  building,  and  excellent 
dining  service  will  be  provided  for  those 
who  attend. 

Program  Briefly  Outlined 

The  four  days’  session  will  start  on  Mon- 
day morning,  Jan.  12,  with  the  registration 
of  all  of  the  shoe  men  who  attend.  This  will 


be  followed  by  the  examination  of  dis- 
plays, members  thus  becoming  acquainted 
and  looking  over  the  convention  in  its 
entirety. 

After  luncheon  at  2 p.  m.  a formal  ses- 
sion will  be  opened  with  an  address  of 
welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  who  will 
be  followed  by  other  important  speakers. 
Monday  evening  is  given  over  to  a high- 
class  entertainment  for  the  visiting  dele- 
gates, to  be  held  in  the  convention  hall. 

Big  Style  Show 

Tuesday  morning  will  open  with  an  all- 
day session,  followed  by  a Style  Show  in 
the  evening.  Sixty  models  will  show  styles 
that  include  footwear  adaptable  to  and 
salable  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  This  feature  will  be  very  prac- 
tical and  instructive,  so  that  the  attending 
shoe  merchants  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  derive  therefrom  a great  fund  of  knowl- 
edge. Incidentally,  it  should  prove  both 
pleasing  and  interesting  to  see  these  beau- 
tiful models  with  such  a fine  array  of 
styles. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  likewise  be  an 
all-day  session.  For  the  evening  a real 
surprise  is  promised  by  the  Entertainment 
Committee.  As  this  is  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a surprise,  the  details  of  the  entertain- 
ment are,  of  course,  withheld. 

A Big  Banquet 

On  Thursday  morning  a session  will  be 
held,  adjourning  at  one  o’clock.  The  after- 
noon will  be  devoted  to  the  further  inspec- 
tion of  displays.  At  seven  the  banquet 
will  commence.  At  this  function,  it  is  ex- 
pected, not  less  than  3,000  delegates  and 
guests  will  be  present.  The  banquet  will 
be  held  in  the  convention  hall  of  the 
Mechanics’  Building. 

Fund  of  Knowledge  Available 

As  above  stated,  during  the  three  days 
of  business  sessions  the  leading  subject  of 
interest  to  the  retailers  of  the  country  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  fund  of  knowledge  thus  made 
available  will  be  as  valuable  to  every 
shoe  merchant  present  as  a post-graduate 
course  is  to  a professional  man. 

For  the  purpose  of  exchange  of  ideas 
from  the  four  corners  of  this  great  coun- 
try an  open  forum  will  be  held,  from  which 
there  is  no  doubt  a vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  will  be  derived  by 
every  delegate  present. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  convention  will  include  election  of 
seven  new  directors  to  serve  for  three 
years.  The  twenty-one  directors  compos- 
ing the  board  of  the  National  Association 


will,  in  turn,  elect  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Make  Reservations  Immediately 

Because  of  the  vast  number  of  shoe  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  it  is 
expected  will  attend  the  convention,  the 
hotel  facilities  of  Boston  will  be  taxed  to 
their  utmost.  With  this  in  view,  in  order 
that  all  of  the  delegates  and  visitors  may 
be  suitably  accommodated  a hotel  commit- 
tee has  been  organized  and  is  giving 
earnest  attention  to  the  housing  problems 
that  must  be  met. 

Shoe  men  who  expect  to  visit  Boston 
should  at  once  inform  the  committee  of 
their  intention,  as  it  is  imperative  that 
reservations  be  made  without  delay. 

Applications  for  hotel  accommodations 
may  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Conven- 
tion Committee,  care  of  the  Boston  Shoe 
Trades  Club,  who  will  turn  the  applica- 
tions over  to  the  hotel  committee  for 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 


THE  SELF-SERVE  IDEA 


Applied  to  Shoes  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
by  Chain  Store  Concern 

The  Morton  Syndicate,  conducting  chain 
stores,  has  opened  a store  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  a feature  of  which  is  that  it  is  oper- 
ated on  the  self-serve  plan.  Potential  buy- 
ers of  shoes  are  invited  to  enter  the  store, 
try  on  as  many  pairs  as  they  wish  and 
buy,  or  not,  as  they  see  fit.  The  only  em- 
ployees are  the  cashiers  and  the  wrappers. 

Judging  by  the  throngs  in  the  store,  the 
local  public  is  quite  willing  to  give  the 
self-serve  idea  as  applied  to  shoes  a fair 
trial. 


TO  GET  EXTRA  PAY 


Bonuses  for  Employees  Planned  by 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Department  Store 

A plan  providing  extra  compensation 
for  employees  during  the  Christmas  selling 
season  has  been  put  into  effect  by  L.  S. 
Plaut  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  holiday  bonus, 
employees  will  receive  on  Dec.  23  an  ad- 
ditional sum  based  on  the  length  of  their 
service  with  the  firm.  Those  who  have 
been  employed  since  October  will  receive 
10  per  cent  of  a month’s  salary.  The 
amount  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
years  of  service,  so  that  service  of  more 
than  25  years  is  rewarded  with  20  per  cent 
of  one  month’s  pay. 

The  store  hours  have  been  changed  so 
that  the  day  now  is  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
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DISCUSS  THE  PRICE  PROBLEM 


Dry  Goods  Distributors  Meet  With  Representative  of  Federal  Government  in  Effort  to  Find  Means 
for  Bringing  Cost  of  Merchandise  Down  From  Its  Lofty  Perch 


Producers,  distributors  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  are  likely  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington within  the  next  few  weeks  in  effort 
to  find  out  the  causes  of  the  high  and  still 
rising  cost  of  commodities  and  formulate 
an  effective  remedy  therefor. 

This  at  least  is  the  indication  fur- 
nished by  a meeting  of  men  connected  with 
the  dry  goods  trade  in  various  centers, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  here  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  at  the  instance 
of  United  States  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Howard  A.  Figg.  There  was  a large 
attendance  and  the  interest  evinced  bor- 
dered at  times  on  excitement.  Numbers 
of  those  present  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions and  expressed  their  views  without 
fear  or  favor. 

Against  “Economy”  Sales 

The  speakers  one  and  all  announced 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government  in  the  effort  to  lower  prices, 
but  they  opposed  the  plan  that  has  been 
suggested  in  Washington  for  the  holding 
of  “economy”  sales  by  retailers  all  over 
the  country  as  being  certain  to  produce 
no  good  results.  They  declared  that  mer- 
chants in  general  are  now  operating  on 
the  lowest  possible  margin  of  profit  and 
that  they  can  take  no  feasible  steps  that 
will  tend  to  lower  prices. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  high  cost 
of  commodities,  as  the  retailers  see  it,  lies 
in  co-operation  among  mill  men  and  other 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
for  the  devising  of  means  of  keeping  down 
costs  all  along  the  line. 

Manufacturers’  Selling  Methods 

Present  methods  of  selling  in  force  with 
manufacturers  were  scored  on  the  ground 
that  speculative  buying  is  thereby  encour- 
aged, with  a consequent  enhancement  of 
prices.  Retailers  were  advised  to  “get 
their  backs  up”  and  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  the  terms  on  which  merchandise 
was  sold  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Department  of  Justice  at  Washing- 
ton also  came  in  for  criticism.  Its  officials 
were  accused  of  spreading  among  consum- 
ers the  impression  that  there  is  profiteer- 
ing on  the  part  of  retail  merchants.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  take  immediate  steps  to  correct 
this  unfortunate  impression. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  a meeting  of 
producers,  distributors  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  be  held  in  Washington  this 
coming  month  or  in  February. 

Consumers  Prefer  Luxuries 

In  substantiation  of  the  retailers’  posi- 
tion and  as  evidence  of  the  attitude  of 
consumers  it  was  pointed  out  that  many 


stores  now  have  economy  or  bargain  base- 
ments for  the  sale  of  merchandise  at  com- 
paratively low  prices,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  these  low-price  basements 
are  not  doing  as  good  a business  as  de- 
partments in  which  the  more  expensive 
merchandise  is  carried. 

Carrying  the  thought  further  along  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  “economy”  campaign, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  such  a move- 
ment if  put  in  force  would  stimulate 
rather  than  restrict  consumption. 

To  Emphasize  Cheaper  Lines 

Opposition  to  the  “economy”  campaign 
plan  was  then  embodied  in  a resolution  to 
the  effect  that  “economy”  sales  should  not 
be  held  by  retailers,  but  that  the  mer- 
chants should  use  normal  amounts  of  ad- 
vertising space  and  other  methods  for 
placing  lower  priced  lines  before  the  pub- 
lic at  the  lowest  possible  margin  of  profit. 

Specialization  during  the  immediate 
future  on  economy  lines  was  also  recom- 
mended, but  any  effort  to  reduce  consump- 
tion was  condemned  as  sure  to  be  followed 
by  decrease  in  production.  Greater  pro- 
duction was  emphasized  as  the  need  of 
the  hour. 

Charges  Against  Producers 

As  the  meeting  progressed  many  speak- 
ers voiced  their  protests  against  what  they 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  manufacturers 
and  growers  in  exacting  exorbitant  prices 
and  profits.  It  was  declared  that  their 
selling  prices  were  put  at  a figure  designed 
to  include  protection  against  not  only  wage 
increases  that  had  gone  into  effect,  but 
also  against  the  possibility  of  further  wage 
increases. 

Labor  is  aware  of  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  producers,  it  was  further  con- 
tended, and  with  the  action  and  attitude 
of  producers  in  view  operatives  keep  on 
demanding  more  and  more  pay,  the  result 
being  a vicious  circle. 

Definite  Instances  Cited 

In  this  regard  instances  were  cited  by 
various  speakers  where  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  had  sold  goods  at  advanced 
prices  and  had  delivered  the  goods  to  the 
new  purchaser,  although  they  were  due  on 
back  contracts  and  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  to  a previous  buyer  at  a lower 
price. 

One  of  the  speakers,  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  rugs  and  carpets,  stated  a 
case  where  $14,000  worth  of  goods  had 
been  ordered  and  only  $1,200  worth  de- 
livered, after  which  the  price  was  ad- 
vanced. This  was  but  one  of  several 
instances  mentioned  as  showing  that  man- 
ufacturers had  held  stocks  for  a rise. 


In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Figg  said  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  could  do  nothing  towards 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  raw  cotton,  in 
view  of  the  protection  accorded  by  law 
to  the  growers. 

What  Can  Retailer  Do? 

Figures  were  read  by  F.  W.  Coombs  of 
the  Jordan-Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  showing 
that  the  average  increase  in  cost  of  mer- 
chandise of  all  lines  next  spring  will  be 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  while  the  average 
maximum  net  profit  is  6 per  cent.  “How 
can  a retailer  keep  prices  down,  then,” 
asked  Mr.  Coombs,  “even  if  he  were  to 
give  away  all  his  profit?” 

Mr.  Coombs  declared  that  retailers  are 
making  less  money  this  year  than  in  1918 
or  in  1917  because  of  the  additional  cost  of 
doing  business  through  the  increase  in 
various  forms  of  expense  and  in  taxation. 

The  Official  Attitude 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Figg  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  however,  that  manu- 
facturers can  turn  out  goods  at  half  the 
present  prices  if  distributors  will  co-oper- 
ate and  agree  to  do  their  share  in  dis- 
tributing standard  lines.  Despite  the  views 
expressed  by  the  merchants,  the  turning 
of  public  demand  from  luxuries  to  sub- 
stantial goods  of  medium  grade  seemed 
still  to  be  regarded  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  the  remedy  for  our  present  price 
ills.  He  insisted  that  the  pushing  of  the 
lower  grade  goods  by  the  stores  would 
stimulate  their  production  and  thus  go 
far  toward  lowering  prices. 

Mr.  Figg  also  emphasized  the  need  for 
a meeting  of  growers,  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors and  labor  representatives  to  con- 
sider the  problem  in  its  entirety  and  for 
the  devising  of  co-operative  action  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a lowering  of  prices. 


BUY  SPARINGLY 


Costs  of  Merchandise  Would  Thereby 
Be  Lowered,  Says  Retailer 

Lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants generally  is  given  by  Isaac  G.  Gold- 
smith, general  manager  of  the  Strouse- 
Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  the 
real  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  goods. 

In  an  interview  recently  with  an  Econo- 
mist staff-member,  Mr.  Goldsmith  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  a 
period  of  business  depression  might  not  be 
an  unmixed  evil. 

“It  may  sound  strange  for  me  to  say 
such  a thing,”  continued  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
“but  I believe  a season  of  business  de- 
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pression  would  tend  to  bring  prices  down 
to  a more  reasonable  basis. 

Scared  Into  Buying 

“If,  instead  of  trying  to  bid  against  each 
other  in  an  effort  tp  get  merchandise  at 
any  price  the  manufacturer  wants  to  sell 
it  for,  the  merchants  would  refuse  to  buy 
merchandise  when  the  price  is  too  high, 
prices  would  speedily  tumble. 

“In  a Massachusetts  town  the  women 
got  together  and  decided  not  to  buy  any 
gloves  at  the  prevailing  prices,  and  a 
speedy  drop  ensued.  If  merchants  could 
get  together  and  refuse  to  buy  from  manu- 
facturers who  expect  too  high  a profit  on 
their  merchandise,  prices  would  drop.  But 
the  average  merchant  hasn’t  the  courage 
to  do  this.  He  is  so  afraid  his  competitor 
will  get  something  he  doesn’t  have  that 
he’ll  pay  any  price  for  merchandise. 

Consumers  Less  Extravagant 

“We  have  heard  the  argument  that  peo- 
ple must  have  merchandise  and  that  they 
will  pay  any  price  for  it,  but  I think  the 
people  are  getting  more  sensible  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  people  generally  are 
trying  to  see  how  they  can  get  along  with- 
out things.  When  they  do  this  prices  must 
drop. 

Will  Buy  Conservatively 

“As  for  myself,  I am  going  to  buy  as 
conservatively  as  possible  at  present.  Of 
course,  we  must  have  merchandise,  but  I 
believe  it  is  better  to  buy  in  moderation 
than  to  buy  at  prices  which  may  have  to 
be  cut  in  half  for  the  consumer  later  on. 

“You  know  how  it  has  been  with  suits 
and  coats.  We  are  able  now  to  sell  gar- 
ments for  $33  or  $34  which  six  or  eight 
weeks  ago  cost  $50  or  $60,  wholesale. 

“It  is  not  a good  thing  for  a store  when 
prices  are  cut  to  such  an  extent  so  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  season.  Persons 
who  buy  a coat  for  $60  or  $80  and  see  the 
same  thing  selling  in  the  same  store  later 
in  the  season  for  $33  or  $34  are  not  in- 
clined to  be  pleased  with  their  purchase. 
Not  knowing  the  market  conditions,  they 
are  likely  to  feel  that  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  them.  Perhaps,  in  future,  they 
will  wait  to  buy  until  garments  are  offered 
at  reduced  prices.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
a good  thing  for  the  stores.” 


BUYS  NIAGARA  STORE 


Krausmann-Seaburg,  Inc. , Enters  Field 
at  Suspension  Bridge 

Matthew  A.  Krausmann,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
A.  Seaburg  have  purchased  the  Syndicate 
general  department  store  at  Suspension 
Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  they 
are  now  operating  under  the  name  of 
Krausmann-Seaburg,  Inc.  The  store  will 
carry  a general  line  of  women’s  furnish- 
ings, men’s  furnishings,  except  clothing, 
and  a general  line  of  yard  goods. 

Mr.  Krausmann  was  formerly  notion 
and  fancy  goods  buyer  for  L.  A.  Witherill, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  began  his  business 


career  with  the  Hunter  & Hunter  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  when  he  was  12  years  old, 
starting  as  a messenger  boy  at  a wage 
of  $1.75  a week. 

Mr.  Seaburg’s  career  began  with  the 
Callender,  McAuslin  & Troup  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  Hunter  & Hunter  Co., 
of  Detroit,  with  Crowley,  Milner  & Co., 
Detroit,  and  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New 
York.  For  the  last  seven  years  he  has 
been  with  the  Wilkes  Barre  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


ADMAN’S  NEW  FIELD 


Ernest  C.  Hastings,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  advertising  manager  for  Lans- 
burgh  & Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
changed  his  field  of  activities,  having  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  director  of  publicity 
for  A.  I.  Namm  & Son,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive men  in  the  retail  advertising 
field.  He  made  an  excellent  record  with 
the  Washington  firm  and  prior  to  his  con- 
nection with  that  house  was  with  Hager 
& Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  is  known  to 
readers  of  the  Economist  by  valuable  ar- 
ticles which  he  has  contributed  to  our 
columns. 

Mr.  Hastings  will  enter  on  his  new 
duties  about  Feb.  1. 


McCALL’S  NEW  HEAD 


William  B.  Warner  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  McCall  Co.,  succeeding 
Allan  H.  Richardson,  who  has  resigned  to 
engage  in  banking.  For  the  last  three 
and  a half  years  Mr.  Warner  has  been 
merchandise  manager  of  all  the  wearing 
apparel  departments  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
that  house  he  was  for  eight  years  with  the 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  in  charge 
of  their  various  garment  departments. 

Mr.  Warner  has  taken  up  his  active 
duties  with  the  McCall  Co. 


GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 


About  Jan.  1 the  R.  Lowenbaum  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturers 
of  silk  and  muslin  underwear,  house 
dresses  and  flannelette  gowns,  will  add  a 
third  plant,  75  by  750  ft.,  two  stories,  to 
its  facilities.  With  its  150  sewing  ma- 
chines this  new  plant  will  give  the  con- 
cern a total  operating  equipment  of  nearly 
600  machines. 

The  company  has  just  adopted  a sys- 
tem of  group  life  insurance  under  which 
all  of  its  employees  as  they  pass  six 
months’  continuous  service  with  the  con- 
cern will  receive  a $500  policy,  $100  in- 
surance being  added  with  each  successive 
year  as  long  as  the  insured  remains  with 
the  Lowenbaum  Co.  The  plan  is  also 
retroactive,  all  of  the  employees  receiv- 
ing a policy  for  the  amount  to  which  their 
present  length  of  service  entitles  them. 


FORM  WELFARE  BODY 


Store’s  New  Employees’  Council  Will 
Settle  Problems  of  Workers 

The  management  of  the  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  organized  the  “Em- 
porium Employees’  Council”  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  establish- 
ment. In  announcing  the  council’s  organi- 
zation the  store  management  recognizes 
the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  without 
discrimination,  to  bargain  collectively  and 
to  act  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  in  negotiations. 

The  Council  is  now  working  on  several 
problems.  The  management  emphasizes 
that  adjustments  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory take  time  to  conclude,  and  urges  the 
workers  to  pull  together  and  to  present 
any  ideas  they  believe  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 


CORSET  MEN’S  CHANGE 


Upon  their  retirement,  Jan.  1,  E.  W. 
Russell  and  Ralph  E.  Miller,  respectively 
general  manager  and  sales  manager  of 
George  C.  Batcheller  & Co.,  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  George  S.  Hill  and  L.  A.  Setzler. 

Both  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Setzler  are  well- 
known  to  the  corset  and  brassiere  trade. 
For  a long  period  of  years  Mr.  Hill  has 
been  associated  with  the  Warner  Bros. 
Co.,  recently  in  charge  of  its  brassiere 
and  corset  departments.  Mr.  Setzler 
comes  from  the  same  concern,  with  an 
extensive  experience  as  traveling  sales- 
man, supplemented  by  a period  as  sales 
manager  for  the  Warner  Bros.  Co.  in  the 
New  York  territory. 


TO  ENTER  AGENCY  FIELD 


I.  R.  Parsons,  advertising  manager  of 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chicago,  has 
resigned  after  six  years’  association  with 
that  firm.  The  resignation  takes  effect 
March  1,  1920. 

He  began  his  advertising  career  in  New 
York  in  1900.  In  the  last  nineteen  years 
he  has  had  experience  in  practically  every 
line  of  advertising,  merchandising  and 
distribution,  with  retailers,  newspapers 
and  advertising  agencies.  Mr.  Parsons 
will  organize  an  advertising  agency  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  specializing  on 
advertising  products  marketed  through 
retail  stores. 


F.  W.  Cowlishaw,  for  ten  years  private 
secretary  to  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  president 
of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  management  of  the  store’s 
advertising  department. 

S.  C.  Adelman,  manufacturer  of  dresses, 
formerly  at  38-40  West  Thirty-third  Street, 
has  taken  larger  quarters  at  133  West 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  where  he  will  main- 
tain both  factory  and  showrooms. 
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LAS  MOD  AS  PARA  LA  PRIMAVERA 


Son  Modernas  y Originates  en  Sentimiento 


Los  modistos  de  Paris  encuentran  inspiration  en  el  siglo  dieciocho,  en  el 
periodo  de  1880  y en  los  vestidos  de  hermosas  combinaciones  de  colores 
del  Oriente — El  contraste  de  matices  resalta  en  todas  las  cosas 


PARIS,  1 de  Diciembre,  1919 — Las 
modas  de  primavera  son  mas  origi- 
nales y mas  modernas  en  su  senti- 
miento que  lo  han  sido  desde  hace  muchos 
anos.  No  hay  influencia  dominante.  Las 
inspiraciones  de  Luis  XV,  Luis  XVI  y 1880 
se  muestran  aparentes,  y del  mismo  modo 
lo  son,  la  Marrueca  y la  Balkanica. 

Esta  ultima  influencia,  sin  embargo,  se 
aplica  principalmente  en  la  forma  de 
adorno  y combinaciones  de  colores. 

La  Silueta 

Los  cambios  en  la  silueta  se  presentan 
casi  invariablemente  abajo  de  la  linea  de 
la  cintura. 

La  inclinacion  radical  de  la  linea  recta 
a la  cadera  llena  y a los  efectos  de  crino- 
lina  y panier,  introducidos  en  la  ultima 
estacion,  ha  luchado  duro  para  aceptar 
su  reconocimiento.  Poco  dispuesta  a en- 
tregar  la  comodidad  del  vestido  de  una 
sola  pieza,  la  mujer  Francesa,  vacilaba  en 
aceptar  los  modelos  de  falda  con  rigidez 
en  las  caderas. 

Ahora,  sin  embargo,  el  estilo,  esta 
ganado  adeptos  cada  dia,  y se  caracteri- 
zan  las  caderas  llenas  y faldas  mas  largas 
con  cintura  grande,  pero  indicada  en  la 
normal  o un  poco  mas  abajo. 

La  linea  de  la  Cintura 

Hay  mucha  difusion  sobre  el  sitio  en 
que  debe  ir  la  linea  de  la  cintura.  El 
cinturon  puede  ponerse  en  cualquier  parte 
desde  la  linea  normal  hasta  un  poco  mas 
abajo  de  la  curva  de  las  caderas. 

En  las  secciones  del  corpino,  la  manga 
estilo  kimono,  los  efectos  sueltos  ablusa- 
dos,  el  hombro  bajo,  y el  delantero  sin 
adorno,  se  caracterizan  todavia. 

Como  se  insinua  por  la  referencia  a los 
estilos  Luis  XV,  Luis  XVI  y 1880,  se  mani- 
fiesta  un  fuerte  sentimiento  por  estilos 
mas  ajustados.  Los  fabricantes  de  cor- 
ses aseguran  que  a pesar  de  que  al  pre- 
sente la  tendencia  es  por  corses  en  efectos 
sin  rigidez,  siguiendo  las  curvas  naturales 
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de  la  figura,  hay  tambien  demanda  por  el 
corse  que  da  firme  soporte. 

Como  de  costumbre  a la  entrada  de  la 
estacion  de  primavera,  se  denota  un  in- 
teres  creciente  en  trajes  estilo  sastre. 


Guamiciones  de  cuero  son  un  estilo  saledizo  en 
los  trajes  para  la  nueva  estacion.  Botones  rojos 
circulares  tambien  eslan  empleados  en  esta  casaca 
suelta  con  linea  mostrando  amplitud  en  la  muneca. 
De  CaUot.  Importado  por  el  Dry  Goods  Economist . 


Las  caracteristicas  salientes  de  los  nuevos 
modelos  son  casacas  hechas  en  lineas  de 
saco,  rectas  y cortas,  con  faldas  de  plie- 
gues  en  acordeon  o efectos  aflautados. 

Casacas  en  estilo  ajustado,  con  costuras 
de  curva  bastante  pronunciada  debajo  del 
brazo,  con  cierre  de  un  solo  boton  en  la 
cintura,  son  tambien  muy  recomendadas. 
Muchos  de  los  modelos  en  este  estilo  pre- 
sentan una  espalda  ablusada. 

Ya  sean  hechos  en  lineas  rectas  de  saco 
o en  el  mero  estilo  ajustado,  todas  las 
casacas  son  cortas.  La  mayor  parte  de 
ellas  apenas  cubren  las  caderas. 

Cuellos  un  Rasgo  Distintivo 

A menudo,  la  novedad  de  la  casaca  del 
traje  descansa  principalmente  en  el  corte 
del  adorno  del  cuello. 

Los  cuellos  en  forma  de  chal  son  promi- 
nentes.  Los  cuellos  ajustados,  a pesar  de 
que  son  mas  apropiados  para  invierno  que 
primavera,  se  emplean  tambien  extensiva- 
mente. 

Chalecos  de  Fantasia 

Los  chalecos  tienen  su  presentacion  en 
los  trajes  de  primavera,  especialmente  en 
los  modelos  elegantes. 

Chalecos  de  cuerpo  entero,  en  generos 
ligeros,  tales  como  crepe  de  China  y 
tricot  de  seda,  sobre  fajas  anchas  a una 
baja  linea  de  cintura,  tienen  especial  con- 
sideracion. 

Trajes  en  estilo  estrictamente  sastre, 
se  caracterizan  en  mucha  mayor  extension 
que  en  otras  ocasiones. 

Un  Tipo  Favorecido 

Casacas  de  postura  sobre  los  hombros 
en  estilos  de  blusa  o en  efectos  ablusados 
Balkan,  se  acentuan  en  las  presentaciones 
para  primavera,  pues  los  costumers  de 
Paris  favorecen  mucho  este  estilo.  Los 
efectos  de  plastron  bordados  o acordona- 
dos  en  brillantes  colores  sobre  fondos  os- 
curos  o del  mismo  tono,  son  muy  promi- 
nentes  en  este  tipo  de  casaca. 

Los  cinturones,  cuando  se  usan,  son  an- 
gostos,  de  forma  sencilla,  y vienen  hechos 
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Blusa  Balkan  en  Vestidos 


La  blusa  Balkan  es  el  principio  funda- 
mental sobre  el  cual  se  basan  todos  los 
estilos  de  vestidos  para  la  primavera. 
Esta,  en  varios  adaptaciones  y modifica- 
ciones,  aparece  en  modelos  de  los  princi- 
pales  dessigneurs. 

El  estilo  general  de  vestidos,  ha  de 
esta  manera  inspirado  un  corpino  que  se 
ablusa  sobre  un  cinturon  a una  baja  linea 
de  cintura. 

Estas  blusas  se  usan  en  conjuncion  con 
tunicas  en  forma  de  delantal,  con  tunicas 
apahadas,  o con  delanteros  de  tunicas  en 
pliegues.  A menudo,  sin  embargo,  la  falda 
cae  completamente  sencilla  y la  blusa 
termina  en  una  ancha  faja  que  cubre  la 
curva  de  las  caderas. 

Unas  Pocas  Faldas  Acampanadas 

La  falda  acampanada  tiene  poca  repre- 
sentacion.  Muchos  de  los  principales  cre- 
adores  de  modas  favorecen  este  estilo, 
pero  debido  a la  falta  de  materiales  y a 
su  elevado  costo,  ni  los  disenadores  fran- 


Economist photo  (Fashion  Camera). 

Traje  de  paho  Poiret  color  canela,  la  casaca 
adomada  con  cordonciUos  retorcidos  hechos  del 
pano.  Mangas  con  vueltas  largas.  La  falda 
tiene  alguna  anchura  al  margen.  De  Bulloz.  Im- 
portado  por  el  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

hecho  de  este  estilo  que  sera  adoptado,  a 
pesar  de  que  es  muy  dificil  decir  cuan 
pronto. 

Las  faldas  con  colgaduras  bouffant  en 
las  caderas  y con  efectos  panier,  aparecen 
en  vestidos  de  etiqueta  y de  tarde. 

La  boga  por  cinturones  se  ha  decidida- 
mente  desvanecido.  Sin  embargo,  se  pre- 


ya  del  mismo  material,  o en  cuero  acharo- 
lado  en  brillantes  colores  o de  cuero  eon 
dibujos  pintados  a mano. 


Faldas  Plegadas 

La  gran  mayoria  de  los  trajes  muestra 
pliegues  acordoneados  o faldas  finamente 
aflautadas. 

La  falda  entera  puede  ser  aflautada  o 
plegada  y colgar  de  una  pretina  sencilla: 
o los  pliegues  pueden  ser  en  forma  de 
una  tunica  en  forma  de  delantal  o en 
corridas  de  panos. 

Ya  sea  hecha  de  panos  plegados  o de 
tunicas  plegadas,  la  mayoria  de  las  faldas 
muestra  la  espalda  recta  y sencilla. 

Efectos  de  fantasia  en  la  cintura  se 
caracterizan  mucho,  especialmente  colga- 
duras en  la  parte  delantera,  desde  la  cin- 
tura hasta  mas  abajo  de  las  caderas. 


ceses  ni  los  compradores  Americanos 
parecen  dispuestos  a la  adopcion  de  este 
estilo. 

Muchos  de  los  modelos  en  efectos  llenos 
de  rizados,  y en  formas  de  faldas  acam- 
panadas al  estilo  antiguo,  fueron  lanzados 
en  la  apertura,  en  Agosto,  y aunque  se  ha 
hecho  poco  esfuerzo  para  mantenerlos  du- 
rante la  estacion,  los  compradores  de- 
berian  tener  presente  la  falda  rizada. 

Todas  las  indicaciones  converjen  al 


Faldas  de  los  Vestidos 


En  vestidos,  los  efectos  a un  solo 
lado  y colgaduras  sobre  la  falda  son 
las  que  se  ven  mas  frecuentemente,  tanto 
en  estilos  de  trajes  de  fantasia  como  en 
trajes  de  estricto  corte  sastre. 

Se  da  marcada  acentuacion  a los  ador- 
nos  laterales,  tales  como  panos  recogidos, 
dados  vueltos  abajo  para  formar  una  es- 
pecie  de  bollo  en  la  bastilla,  y sugiriendo 
de  estra  manera,  la  idea  turca. 

El  promedio  del  largo  de  las  faldas,  ya 
sea  para  uso  de  calle  u ocasiones  formales, 
es  todavia  de  diez  a doce  pulgadas  del 
piso.  El  ancho  viene  de  yarda  y cuarto 
a yarda  y media. 


senta  un  efecto  de  cinturon,  por  medio  de 
un  corte  muy  inteligente,  aunque  se 
ejerce  mucha  ingenuidad  en  esta  direc- 
cion. 

Los  bolsillos  aparecen  en  muchos  de  los 
modelos,  pero  en  formas  poco  llamativas. 
De  ningun  modo  sirven  como  decoracion 
a la  prenda. 

Prendas  de  Cuero  para  Sport 

Cabritilla  lustrosa  y cuero  bruto  se  usan 
mucho  en  sacos  para  sport  y en  casacas 
para  ponerse  con  faldas  hechas  de  ma- 
teriale  de  lana  en  colores  armonizantes. 
Canela  o gris  metalico  son  los  tonos  pre- 
feridos,  a pesar  de  que  tambien  se  fa- 
vorecen amarillo,  malva  y verde  esmeralda. 

Los  sacos  de  sport,  hechos  de  duvetin  o 
velours  de  lana,  en  colores  verde  brillante 
o amarillo  se  usan  con  faldas  plegadas  de 
color  crema,  de  tela  de  pelo  de  camello, 
flanela  o tussah. 

Lineas  Ajustadas  en  las  Casacas 

Las  casacas  separadas  muestran  una 
tendencia  hacia  el  efecto  mas  ajustado. 
Una  buena  proporcion  se  hace  con  es- 
palda plana,  con  pronunciado  efecto  de 
curva  en  la  costura  debajo  del  brazo,  con 
cintura  baja  y con  faldas  en  secciones, 
con  mucha  amplitud  a los  costados. 

Como  en  las  casacas  para  trajes,  una 
marcada  nota  es  el  uso  de  pliegues  en 
forma  de  acordeon  y encarrujados.  La 
mayoria  de  las  casacas  separadas  muestra 
pliegues  en  las  secciones  de  la  falda,  o 
como  adorno  en  los  pufios  y el  cuello. 

Las  casacas  con  ablusados  en  la  espalda 
hasta  una  baja  linea  de  cintura  son  bien 
recibidas. 

Capa-Abrigo  Estilo  Postilion 

Mantenga  su  ojo  abierto  a la  casaca 
con  la  amplia  capa  en  los  hombros  o con 
una  capa  circular,  estilo  postilion  de  largo 
hasta  la  cintura.  Este  estilo  fue  presen- 
tado  hace  dos  estaciones,  pero  solo  ahora 
viene  teniendo  exito. 

Sin  embargo,  para  la  estacion  de  pri- 
mavera, la  capa-abrigo  estilo  postilion  pa- 
race  despertar  mucho  atencion. 

Las  Mangas  de  las  Casacas 

Las  mangas  de  las  casacas  separadas, 
en  su  mayor  parte,  vienen  dispuestas  ya 
en  estilo  normal  o en  estilo  de  kimono. 
Las  mangas  estilo  raglan  tienen  muy  poca 
o casi  ninguna  representacion. 

Cualquiera  que  sea  el  modo  de  ajustar 
la  manga,  se  corte  invariablemente  con 
mucha  amplitud  en  la  muneca.  General- 
mente  vienen  pufios  de  corte  unico. 

Las  caracteristicas  principales  en  los 
trajes  de  calle  son,  bajo  efecto  de  cintura. 
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efectos  Balkan  de  blusa  y boleros.  Los 
fabricantes,  confeccionadores  de  vestidos 
y detallistas  no  miran  con  favor  el  bolero. 
Debido  a la  influencia  de  la  fuerza  Bal- 
kanica,  sin  embargo,  expresada  en  la  am- 
plia  faja,  la  falda  en  estilo  turco  y los 
efectos  ablusados,  el  bolero  parece  que 
tiene  mayores  probabilidades  que  nunca. 

Los  efectos  de  bolero  alcanzados  por  un 
hombrocillo  uso  de  sencillo,  que  se  extiende 
hasta  abajo  de  los  hombros  con  una  sec- 
cion  plegada  desde  aquel  punto  a la  cin- 
tura,  se  encuentran  entre  las  principales 
interpretaciones  del  estilo. 

La  Linea  del  Cuello  Varia 

La  linea  del  cuello  en  los  vestidos  mues- 
tra  amplia  variacion.  Tanto  en  los  trajes 
sastre  como  en  los  vestidos  es  profunda 
y redondeada,  o bien  puede  alii  haber  una 
abertura  que  termine  en  punta  profunda, 
o tambien  un  cuello  alto  de  la  misma  tela 
o de  encaje  con  una  golialla  en  pliegues. 

Canesues  de  material  diferente  de  aquel 
del  vestido,  se  usan  con  muchos  de  los 
modelos  de  trajes  sastres,  hechos  de  ma- 
terial de  lana. 

Largo  de  las  Mangas 

Las  mangas  de  los  vestidos  varian  desde 
el  largo  hasta  el  codo,  a seis  pulgadas 
mas  o menos  arriba  de  este. 

La  manga  de  largo  de  tres  cuartos,  que 
figura  en  algun  sentido,  ensancha  gener- 
almente  en  el  borde  inferior  y se  usan  con 
una  baja  manga  de  lino  o de  crepe  de 
color.  Estas  bajas  mangas  se  hacen  con 
alechugados  en  pliegues  en  el  puiio. 

Trajes  de  Tarde 

Ademas  de  los  efectos  de  blusa  Balkan 
y de  tunica,  algunos  de  los  trajes  de  tarde 
muestran  efectos  de  colgaduras,  efectos 
de  crinolina  y la  influencia  de  los  estilos 
de  1880.  Los  estilos  de  redingote  tam- 
bien son  favorecidos,  notablemente  por  los 
trajes  de  foulards  y aquellos  en  generos 
de  lana. 

Colgaduras  sobre  la  falda  cayendo  en 
amplitud  a ambos  lados  de  la  espalda  en 
pafio  recto  y sencillo,  son  una  nota  muy 
marcada.  El  cuello  redondo  se  caracteriza 
en  muchos  de  los  modelos,  generalmente 
en  conjuncion  con  una  corta  manga  abol- 
lonada. 

Brillantes  Vestidos  de  Etiqueta 

Para  los  vestidos  de  etiqueta  se  selec- 
cionan  suntuosas  telas  metalicas  en  bril- 
lantes colores,  y tambien  resaltantes  tules 
de  colores.  Las  faldas  de  los  vestidos  de 
etiqueta  son  llenas  y muestran  bouffant 
colgaduras  en  las  caderas,  con  largos 
trenes  de  paiios. 


Todos  los  vestidos  de  etiqueta  carecen 
de  mangas,  y el  corpino  casi  no  presenta 
espalda  alguna.  Generalmente  consiste  de 
una  ancha  y adornada  faja  al  frente,  su- 
jeta  por  trabillas  de  joyas  sobre  los  hom- 
bros. 

Ricos  adornos  de  joyas  y de  metal, 
como  tambien  flores,  se  usan  extensa- 
mente  como  adornos. 

Verde  esmeralda  es  muy  favorecido, 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera) . 

Abrigo  en  mezclilla  de  lana  color  herrumbre  con 
adornos  brunos.  El  boton  al  cuello  solo  cerra  la 
frente.  La  espalda  estd  amplia  y suelta.  Impor - 
tado  por  el  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

especialmente  en  terciopelo.  Vestidos  en 
este  material  tambien  se  ven  mucho  en 
colores  rojos.  Se  caracterizan  brillantas 
sedas  brocadas  en  oro. 

Materiales  Favoritos  para  Trajes 
En  telas  o generos  para  prendas,  los 
que  se  presentan  mas  pronunciados  son 
bures,  tejidos  caseros,  tejidos  en  visos  de 
canastas,  sargas,  diagonales,  y tejidos  en 


forma  de  espina  de  pez,  en  telas  de 
cheviot. 

Para  trajes  se  muestra  sarga  azul  en 
efectos  acordonados,  listados  y a cuadros. 

Telas  para  Abrigos 

Los  materiales  para  abrigos  vienen  mas 
bien  en  colores  sencillos,  en  tonos  neu- 
trales  y en  tejidos  sueltos.  Cuadros 
grandes  y tambien  efectos  listados  son 
bien  recibidos. 

Verde,  en  el  nuevo  tono  llamado  Euca- 
liptus,  el  cual  es  un  jada  con  un  tinte 
mas  suave,  se  caracteriza  mucho.  Escar- 
lata  brillante,  amarillo  oro,  azul  real  y 
verde  esmeralda  se  usan  mucho  en  efectos 
listados  y a cuadros,  sobre  fondo  obscuro 
o neutral. 

Algodones  para  Vestidos. 

En  articulos  lavables,  lino,  ya  sea  en 
tupidos  o transparentes  tejidos,  en  bril- 
lantes colores  y en  bianco  su  uso  se  acen- 
tua  en  vestidos  de  deporte  y para  blusas. 

Crepes  tambien  son  bien  recibidas,  a 
menudo  se  ofrecen  en  tejidos  de  dibujo  de 
fantasia,  en  contrastes  de  brillantes  col- 
ores. 

Piques  anchos  tienen  bastante  aproba- 
cion,  en  colores  sencillos  y en  efectos  lis- 
tados multicolores.  Voiles  de  algodon 
todavia  tienen  buena  demanda,  notable- 
mente aquellos  bordados  en  plata  u otro 
metal. 

Extremados  Efectos  en  Sedas 

Atrevidas  combinaciones  de  diseiio  y 
color  caracterizan  la  nueva  estacion  de 
sedas. 

Foulards  en  grandes  dibujos  tienen 
mucha  presentacion.  Crepes  llaman  espe- 
cialmente la  atencion  en  efectos  sencillos 
y con  figuras.  Las  tafetas  se  estan  ven- 
diendo  mucho. 

Rasos  impresos  en  brillantes  colores,  en 
excentricos  disenos,  figuran  prominente- 
mente  para  forros. 

Hay  una  marcada  tendencia  hacia  los 
tejidos  acostillados  o cruzados.  Y es  asi 
como  moire,  faille,  peau  de  soie  y rasos 
tiesos  estan  ganadando  mas  terreno  cada 
dia. 

Combinaciones  de  Dos  Telas 

Combinaciones  de  tafeta  y organdia, 
tafeta  y lino  transparente  o tupido,  velour 
de  lana  y crepe,  gabardina  y faille,  se 
estan  empleando  en  los  vestidos. 

Variedad  en  Adornos 

Los  cordoncillos,  saten  encerado,  cuero, 
bordados  metalicos  y en  seda,  galones  en 
soutache  y hercules  de  todo  ancho,  figuran 
prominentemente  entre  los  adornos  para 
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trajes  y vestidos  de  calle.  Los  cordoncil- 
los  de  metal,  y las  cintas  de  colores 
metalicos  estan  igualmente  en  boga. 

Se  ofrecen  tambien  novedades  en  la 
forma  de  cordoncillos  rellenos  de  seda  o 
lana.  Estos  llevan  un  respaldo  piano  y 
superfkie  de  media  curva  completa,  sim- 
ilar a la  de  un  cordoncillo. 

Los  cordoncillos  de  fleco  de  lana  son 
angostos,  de  % a % pulgada  de  ancho,  y 
constituyen  la  unica  forma  en  que  aprecen 
los  flecos. 


lugar  de  cinturones  gruesos  en  los  abri- 
gos,  continuan  en  boga. 

Anchos  lazos  recogidos  de  alguna  tela 
suave,  en  color  contrastante  con  el  ves- 
tido,  forman  nota  prominente.  Se  en- 
cuentra  tambien  representados  los  recogi- 
dos de  cinta  ancha  en  efecto  de  colgadura. 

Entre  las  novedades  figuran  tambien 
algunos  cordoncillos  de  fantasia,  forma- 
dos  por  pequenas  cuentas  de  madera  cro- 
cheteadas  sobre  seda  con  hermosa  borla 
de  cuentas  o metalica. 


para  blusas  de  malla  y de  lino,  y tam- 
bien para  ropa  interior. 

Las  de  Valenciennes  son  muy  apropiadas 
ademas  como  decoracion  para  ropa  blanca. 

Los  encajes  metalicos  son  todavia  una 
marcada  nota,  y se  ofrecen  en  disenos  de 
novedad,  cuya  hermosura  se  destaca  por 
medio  de  lujosos  bordados  en  seda  de  bril- 
lantes  matices.  Las  de  Chantilly  de  oro, 
o los  dibujos  de  rosa,  por  ejemplo,  se  mues- 
tran  en  combinacion  con  hermosos  borda- 
dos de  seda,  en  tonos  oscuros  de  azul, 
verde,  purpura  y rojo. 


Adornos  de  Telas  Metalicas 

Las  telas  metalicas  transparentes  con 
superficie  aspera,  llamadas  crespones  me- 
talicos, se  emplean  en  combinacion  de 
telas  de  lana  y tambien  con  sedas. 

Bandas  sesgadas  angostas,  de  hule 
negro  o de  color  subido,  lo  mismo  que  en 
efecto  de  dos  colores,  y en  bianco  y 
nego,  se  emplean  como  adorno  para 
trajes  sastre. 

Adornos  de  Cordoncillos  de  Fantasia 

El  cordoncillo  de  seda  bordada  de  nove- 
dad en  efectos  de  dos  o tres  colores,  se 
emplea  con  mucho  exito,  lo  mismo  que 
cordoncillos  torcidos  de  fantasia.  Se 
acepta  el  cordoncillo  de  algodon  bianco 
como  adorno  para  casacas  deportivas  en 
duvetin  de  vivos  colores. 

Los  botones  de  bola  de  azabache  se  em- 
plean bastante,  a pesar  de  que  los  botones 
en  general  no  tienen  la  misma  intensa 
representacion  que  en  estaciones  pasadas. 

Brillantes  Decoraciones 

Todos  los  adornos  forman  contrastes  de 
brillantes  colores  con  el  material  del 
traje.  El  cuero  de  vivo  color  escarlata 
sobre  sarga  azul,  es  una  de  las  combina- 
ciones  mas  favorecidas.  Otra  es  la  de 
amarillo  con  gris  o negro.  El  verde  esme- 
ralda  claro  con  el  azul,  y el  azul  turquesa 
con  el  negro,  son  combinaciones  igual- 
mente attractivas. 

Los  rosados  de  coral  en  todos  sus  tonos, 
se  presentan  prominentes  en  los  adornos 
de  vestidos  y boneteria. 

Cinturon  Ajustado  de  Cuero 

A pesar  de  que  los  cinturones  de  tela, 
como  ya  se  ha  dicho,  han  sido  notable- 
mente  reducidos,  hay  muchas  novedades 
en  cuero.  Estas  son  generalmente  cin- 
turones angostos,  ornamentados  con 
placas  de  concha  de  perla,  perla  ahumada 
u otros  materiales,  inclusive  pequenas 
planchas  de  acero  estampado.  Los  cintu- 
rones de  charol  pintado  a mano  resaltan 
entre  tales  novedades. 

Los  cordoncillos  gruesos  y borlas,  en 


Economist , Paris. 

Paris  recomienda  las  cintas  para  los  trajes  de 
primavera.  Modelo  de  Alexandre , hecho  completa - 
mente  de  anchas  cintas  faille. 


Todos  los  Encajes  en  Boga 

La  boga  por  los  encajes  continua  for- 
taleciendose.  Los  vestidos  de  tarde  seran 
de  encaje  Chantilly,  negro,  crema  o ecru 
profundo.  Los  vestidos  de  lino  seran 
adornados  con  encajes  de  Rusia,  Venecia 
o Milan.  Los  vestidos  y blusas  de  malla 
con  aplicaciones  llevan  tambien  encajes. 

Los  encajes  de  filete  son  buenos  adornos 


Blusas  Transparentes 

El  peso  ligero  y la  transparencia  for- 
man la  nota  principal  en  las  blusas  de 
verano.  Los  estilos  cerrados  con  un  pe- 
queho  delantal  al  frente,  son  importantes. 
Los  estilos  amplios  similares  al  kimono, 
tienen  much  representacion.  En  general, 
las  blusas,  ya  sean  para  vestidos  o pos- 
tura  de  calle,  se  hacen  para  ponerse  sobre 
la  falda. 

El  encaje  fino  de  estilo  de  tela  de  arana, 
es  el  material  preferido  para  las  blusas 
elegantes.  Georgette,  en  diferentes  col- 
ores, se  emplea  tambien  bastante. 

Boga  en  Blusas  de  Color 
— La  blusa  de  color  esta  substituyendo 
a la  blanca  en  toda  ocasion. 

El  tricot  grueso  de  seda  se  usa  mucho 
en  modelos  deportivos  en  blusas  que  se 
ponen  en  trajes  de  corte  sastre. 

Las  blusas  lavables  de  linon  se  mues- 
tran  en  colores  y en  bianco  adornadas  con 
algun  color  agradable.  Los  encajes  de 
filete  y de  maline  se  emplean  como  adorno 
en  blusas  de  malla  y tambien  en  las  de 
linon.  Son  igualmente  favorecidos  como 
adornos  las  alforzas  y los  vivos  a mano, 
principalmente  en  efectos  de  novedad  de 
cuadritos  y listados. 

Debido  a su  transparencia,  las  nuevas 
blusas  se  muestran  sobre  un  fondo  muy 
elaborado  de  seda  de  color  o bien  de  jer- 
sey o saten. 

Los  Corses  Dan  Mejor  Soporte 

Los  corses  muestran  todavia  muy  poco 
uso  de  ballenas  y se  hacen  con  busto  ex- 
tremadamente  bajo  y falda  larga. 

La  presente  demanda  es  por  el  corse 
que  se  conforma  a la  linea  natural  del 
cuerpo,  pero  hay  nuevos  modelos  que,  a 
pesar  de  llevar  muy  poco  aballebado,  pre- 
sentan un  corte  que  rinde  muy  buen  so- 
porte a la  figura  y suggestiona  agradable 
curva  a la  cadera  y talle  de  proporcion 
normal. 

Los  corses  de  facil  postura,  de  tricot 
de  seda  se  usan  mucho,  principalmente 
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para  los  fines  de  baile  y deportes  en  gen- 
eral. 

Los  corses  con  cintas  son  populares  en 
trajes  o vestidos  de  etiqueta,  principal- 
mente  aquellos  que  son  hechos  de  saten 
negro  y cintas  color  de  carne. 

Casi  ninguno  de  los  nuevos  modelos  de 
corses  presentados  muestran  busto,  y en 
la  mayoria  el  soporte  se  obtiene  por  un 
ligero  aballenado  puesto  a un  lado  de  su 
cierre. 

Los  corses  negros  tienen  mucha  de- 
manda  porque  la  boga  por  un  corte  bajo 
del  busto  en  los  vestidos  de  etiqueta,  los 
hace  necesarios. 

Ropa  Interior  Corta  y Escasa 

La  ropa  interior  de  seda  toma  preceden- 
ce sobre  la  de  lino  o de  algodon,  princi- 
palmente  en  los  vestidos  de  crespon  de 
seda  o fina  seda  de  Italia,  de  color  negro 
o carne.  Toda  la  ropa  interior  es  de  corte 
limitado  y de  escaso  material. 

Las  combinaciones  de  crespon  de  seda  y 


Economist,  Paris. 

Vestido  de  tafetan  color  cobrizo  y adornos  de 
encaje  Chantilly  de  oro , con  decor aciones  de  ramil - 
leies  de  nasturtiums  de  terciopelo  de  color  natural. 
Modelo  de  Alexandre. 


jersey  de  seda  se  encuentran  muy  bien 
representadas,  a pesar  de  que  estas  se 
hacen  en  Francia,  especialmente  para  los 
compradores  Americanos. 

Los  culottes  en  crespon  y en  jersey  con 
corte  sencillos  y atiesados  al  extremo, 
para  postura  con  los  nuevos  estilos  de 
crinolina,  se  hallan  entre  las  novedades 
de  la  estacion.  Las  pajamas  continuan 
en  gran  demanda,  y se  hacen  de  sedas  pin- 
tadas  de  fantasia,  y tambien  en  jersey  y 
satenes.  Las  camisas  de  dormir  llegan 
solo  hasta  las  canillas.  Algunas  tienen 
abertura  lateral:  otros  llevan  un  delantero 
largo,  al  cual  va  recogida  o plegada  la 
falda.  Las  mangas,  son  por  regia  general, 
muy  cortas;  en  muchos  casos  no  llegan  al 
codo. 

Silueta  en  Boneteria 

Los  estilos  en  boneteria  estan  volviendo 
gradualmente  a lineas  que  se  adaptan  a 
la  tendencia  manifesta  en  las  faldas  abul- 
tadas  y cuerpo  cenido,  a por  mejor  decir, 
los  fabricantes  anticipan  que  los  efectos 
Luis  XV  y Luis  XVI  continuaran.  En 
consecuencia  de  esto,  los  estilos  avanzados 
son  en  marquesas,  a bien  con  marcados 
efectos  de  ala  muy  ancha. 

El  estilo  de  sombrero  hecho  famoso  en 
el  siglo  diez  y ocho  por  artistas  tales 
como  Watteau  y Lancret  se  manifiesta 
prominente.  Estas  formas  son  casi  planas 
y se  hacen  de  paja  con  armazon  de  alam- 
bre.  Se  llevan  caidos  al  frente  o a un 
lado.  El  espacio  lateral  y parte  posterior 
esta  llena  de  plumas,  flores  o cintas. 

El  sombrero  “lejos  de  la  cara”  sigue 
todavia  en  gran  boga.  Sugestion  en  el 
sentido  de  aumentar  la  altura  se  nota 
‘:V..  en  varios  modelos,  a pesar  de  que  el 
principio  basico  continua  inalterable- 
mente  siendo  una  gran  anchura  y linea 
corta  de  atras  al  frente. 

Las  formas  cloche  figuran  en  algunos 
casos,  principalmente  en  los  sombreros 
elegantes  para  fines  de  etiqueta. 

Colores  en  Boneteria 

Los  sombreros  negros  adornados  con 
brillantes  colores  sobresalen  por  su  mar- 
cada  atraccion.  Todos  los  tonos  del  coral, 
lo  mismo  que  los  matices  de  rosa,  du- 
razno,  y turquesa  son  favorecidos,  y el 
henna  posee  igualmente  muchos  predilee- 
tos.  Los  nuevos  tonos  de  verde  azulado 
han  despertado  bastante  interes,  princi- 
palmente en  pajas  asperas  de  fantasia, 
de  tono  brillante.  Los  ricos  tonos  de  cas- 
tano  dorado  se  manifiestan  ahora  muy 
prominentes.  Los  sombreros  de  color  en 
su  mayor  parte  estan  adornados  con  com- 
binaciones de  igual  matiz,  a pesar  de  esto 
se  muestra  preferencia  por  las  de  castano 


Economist,  Paris. 


Una  gabardina  de  color  canela  en  un  tejido  cru- 
zado fino  es  lo  que  se  sugiere  para  este  modelo  de 
abrigo  de  primavera,  cuyo  rasgo  principal  es  el  corte 
recto  de  la  seccion  de  la  pechera,  extendiendose  en 
profundos  puntos  sobre  la  falda  plegada  de  gabar- 
dina. Cinco  franjas  angostas  de  hule  azul  marino 
hirvanan  las  puntas  y forman  un  ancho  cintur&n 
a una  linea  de  cintura  baja. 

o canela  con  negro,  combinaciones  que 
atraen  mucho  la  atencion. 

Las  alas  y plumas  de  fantasia  con 
foliaje,  con  acabado  de  “pyroxylin”,  se 
encuentran  muy  bien  representadas.  Los 
turbanes  son  populares  tanto  con  trajes 
de  calle  como  con  los  de  etiqueta.  Los 
sombreros  sin  copa  de  etiqueta  en  tul  con 
ala  de  efecto  de  doble  o triple  hilera, 
densamente  bordados  en  seda  brillante  o 
hilos  metalicos,  estan  muy  en  boga.  Estos 
estilos  se  han  sacado  para  reemplazar  el 
bando  ancho  que  ha  estado  tan  de  moda 
durante  este  invierno. 

Novedades  en  Pajas 

Las  pajas  son  lustrosas.  Muchas  de 
las  novedades  se  hacen  en  imitaciones  de 
hule,  metal  y azabache.  Forros  en  vivos 
colores  para  sombreros  negros  de  alas 
anchas  constituyen  la  ultima  nota.  Tam- 
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bien  se  ve  muy  favorecido  el  uso  de  ribete 
de  encaje  Chantilly  de  color  negro. 

Las  flores  ocupan  un  lugar  prominente 
como  adorno.  Los  adornos  bajo  las  alas 
han  sido  suplantados  por  medio  de  bandos 
de  ajuste  apretado,  cubireto  de  manojos 
de  flores,  o bien  con  colgaduras  de  cintas 
de  terciopelo  de  vivos  colores. 

Estilos  en  Calzado  Bajo 

El  calzado  bajo,  especialmente  el  de 
chinela  de  fantasia  o en  efecto  de  sandalia 
predominara  en  las  niodas  de  primavera, 
lo  mismo  que  los  estilos  oxfords  y colon- 
iales. 

Prominente  sera  tambien  el  calzado  en 
combinaciones  de  dos  colores,  o bien  en 
negro  con  un  tono  vivo. 

Piel  de  Suecia  y Ante 

El  ante  canela  y gris  en  chinelas  y 
estilos  oxford  se  llevan  mucho  ahora  con 
medias  del  mismo  color  o un  tono  mas 
obscuro  o claro.  Esto  procura  un  con- 
traste  muy  agradable. 


Los  efectos  de  bianco  y negro  son  prom- 
inentes,  pero,  debido  a la  gran  boga  por 
ecru,  canela  y crema  subido  en  los  vesti- 
dos,  la  piel  de  Suecia  canela  y ante  de 
igual  tono  estan  en  gran  parte  reempla- 
zando  a las  combinaciones  de  bianco  y 
negro. 

La  zapatilla  Colonial  de  charol  se  en- 
cuentra  ahora  en  boga.  Esta  general- 
mente  omamentada  con  hebillas  grandes 
y costosas,  de  acero. 

Calzado  de  Etiqueta 

Las  zapatillas  de  etiqueta  siguen  el 
estilo  de  sandalia  y son  hechas  de  telas 
metalicas  o bien  en  saten  de  color  corri- 
ente.  Zapatillas  en  telas  de  brocado 
metalico  de  vivos  colores  se  estan  usando 
ahora  con  vestidos  de  etiqueta  de  saten 
o terciopelo  de  colores  corrientes.  Los 
ornamentos  sobre  los  dedos  de  los  pies 
en  las  zapatillas  de  etiqueta  son  muy 
elaborados.  Consisten  de  hermosas  hebil- 
las engastadas  de  joyas  con  lenguetas  de 


tul  de  diseno  muy  intrincado.  Las  lengue- 
tas son  engastadas  tambien,  o bien  van 
bordadas  en  metal  o plegadas. 

Calceteria  muy  Fina 

La  boga  por  calceteria  es  por  articulos 
de  seda  en  colores  sencillos,  tales  como 
canela  o gris.  El  color  empleado  es  tan 
tenue  y el  material  de  seda  tan  fino,  que 
trasluce  la  piel  hasta  el  punto  de  creerse 
que  no  se  lleva  medias. 

Algunos  fabricantes  franceses  estan 
produciendo  medias  de  tela  mas  gruesa, 
pero  para  la  primavera  se  cree  que  estas 
dificilmente  se  adoptaran,  puesto  que  la 
demanda  insiste  en  calceteria  muy  liviana 
y transparente. 

Los  efectos  calados  en  disenos  listados 
y florales  de  fantasia  son  prominentes. 
Las  inserciones  de  encajes  generalmente 
negras,  en  las  medias  de  igual  color, 
tienen  cierta  representation.  En  resumi- 
das  cuentas,  se  da  preferencia  a la  cal- 
ceteria sencilla  con  o sin  fino  calado. 


Descripcion  de  los  Trajes 

Mostrados  en  las  Laminas  en  Color 


Pagina  50a — Linea  de  talle  bajo,  el  uso 
de  plegado  fino  estilo  acordeon  y la  suges- 
tion  de  falda  abultada,  son  los  rasgos 
sobresalientes  de  este  vestido  de  sarga 
azul  marina  de  Jenny. 

Pagina  50b— Traje  de  sarga  azul  de 
fantasia  en  que  se  destacan  panos  plega- 
dos  estilo  acordeon,  con  bordados  en  hilos 
de  plata  brillante  en  la  casaca  y falda. 
De  Martial  & Armand. 

Pagina  50c — Abrigo  en  que  predomina 
la  nota  de  una  capa  postilion  a la  espalda. 
Hecho  de  velour  de  lana  canela  y forrado 
de  crespon  negro.  De  Lanvin. 

Pagina  50d— Abrigo  en  gabardina  canela 
que  muestra  un  nuevo  empleo  de  los 
plegados  a maquina  en  el  cuello,  punos 
y falda.  El  forro  es  de  foulard  azul  y 

blanca.  De  Paquin. 

Pagina  50e — Las  mezclas  de  panos  de 
tejido  cruzado  escoces  se  usan  en  muchos 
de  los  trajes  de  primavera.  Los  botones  y 
pespuntados  como  adornos  son  muy  fa- 
vorecidos  y resaltan  come  nota  dominante. 
Por  Callot. 

Pagina  5 Of—' Traje  estilo  sastre  de  ga- 
bardina gris  claro  adornado  con  pario  azul 
marino.  La  pechera  se  abulta  a una  baja 


linea  de  talle.  La  falda  esta  primorosa- 
mente  adornada  con  dobleces  graduados 
de  pano.  De  Jenny. 

Pagina  50g — Traje  cubierto  en  soutache 
del  mismo  color.  La  casaca  corta  y la 
falda  del  traje  tienen  un  marcado  efecto 
acampanado  al  borde.  De  Jenny. 

Pagina  50h— Traje  de  etiqueta  para 
debutante,  de  seda  artificial,  color  rosada. 
La  espalda  sin  soporte  esta  sujeta  en  un 
efecto  de  harnes,  y.  adornada  con  decora- 
dos  de  fruta  en  tonos  oscuros  y metalicos. 
De  Jenny. 

Pagina  99 — Vestido  de  tarde  en  foulard 
listada  blanca  y negra  y crespon  bianco. 
El  sobrevestido  es  de  crespon  y lleva  bor- 
dados de  seda  azul.  De  Agnes. 

Pagina  100 — Traje  de  Poiret  en  estilo 
Luis  XV,  de  tricot  azul  marino.  Todos  los 
redordes  quedan  destacados  por  un  cor- 
doncillo  de  seda  de  fantasia  en  verde 
esmeralda  y rojo. 

Pagina  101 — Vestido  en  panier  estilo 
Luis  XV  de  saten  negro  y sobrepuesto  de 
fina  malla  azul  real  y negro  azabache.  La 
parte  de  la  pechera  esta  bordada  de  lente- 
juelas  de  azabache  y safiros.  Lleva  ade- 


m&s  un  lazo  de  cadenetas  de  cuentas  de 
azabache.  De  Agnes. 

Pagina  102 — Abrigo  bordado  en  gabar- 
dina de  lana  color  canela  con  cinturon  de 
lazos  o cordoncillos.  Bordados  de  seda 
azul.  De  Bernard. 

Pagina  103 — Vestido  de  tarde  estilo 
1880  de  tafetan  azul.  El  borde  inferior 
de  la  sobrefalda  esta  adornado  con  filete 
color  azul  real.  Ruche  plegado  de  or- 
gandia  blanca  con  corbata  de  tafetan  bor- 
dado en  seda  azul.  De  Madeleine  & 
Madeleine. 

Pagina  104 — Vestido  en  estilo  Balkan, 
de  tricot  azul  sobre  saten  negro.  Esta. 
bordado  en  seda  multicolor.  Un  rasgo  in- 
teresante  es  el  lazo  de  color  en  contraste.. 
De  Bernard. 

Pagina  105 — Traje  de  mezclilla  color 
azul  viejo,  en  que  se  destaca  la  casaca 
plegada  en  estilo  basque  y rematada  al 
extremo  con  material  sencillo.  La  falda 
muestra  un  recojido  de  linea  de  fantasia 
y panos  laterales  plegados.  De  Premet. 

Pagina  106— Traje  en  mezclilla  de  lana 
blanca  y negra  con  pechera  en  color  verde 
brillante  de  cuero  sin  curtido.  Los  botones 
son  de  bola  y hecho  de  niquel.  De  Bernard. 
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Why  Pay  for  a Truck 
Three  Times? 

1.  The  Purchase  Price . 

The  initial  cost  of  an  ordinary  truck  is  but  one  item  in  the  price 
you  pay.  Inferior  quality  must  be  paid  for  time  and  again  after 
the  truck  is  put  into  operation.  WHITE  quality  costs  money  to 
produce,  but  saves  money  in  the  long  run.  Its  cost  comes  but 
once  in  the  life  of  a truck. 

2.  The  Operating  and  Maintenance  Expense . 

A constant  charge  against  the  truck’s  earning  power.  The  poorer 
the  truck  the  more  it  costs  for  fuel,  oil,  renewals  and  repairs. 
WHITE  Trucks  operate  with  the  utmost  economy.  They  are 
known  money  savers. 

3.  The  Cost  of  Idleness . 

The  largest  item  of  all.  Loss  of  earning  power  for  a day  makes  a 
serious  inroad  on  profits;  a three-day  lay-up  may  easily  equal  a 
month’s  operating  cost.  That  is  the  direct  loss.  The  indirect  loss, 
due  to  halted  and  delayed  operations,  may  be  far  more  serious. 

i 

IN  White  Trucks  the  purchase  price  is  your  total  investment. 

The  operating  item  is  absorbed  in  high  earning  power.  The 
loss  item  is  little  or  nothing.  White  Trucks  have  the  staying 
power  to  keep  going.  They  do  the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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During  the  year  just  closed,  our  Store  Planning 
Department  has  placed  more  than  1000  retail  in- 
stitutions on  a higher  basis  of  efficiency,  service 
and  profit. 

Incidentally,  our  manufacturing  facilities  have 
produced  partial  installations  for  several  thousand 
others. 

Thus  the  New  Way  principle  of  efficiency  is  fast 
spreading  to  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the 
country,  and  becoming  a dominant  factor  in  the 
retail  circles  of  every  community. 


Service  Stores 

Watch  for  our  departmental  service 
series  which  is  soon  to  be  mailed  reg- 
ularly to  New  Way  Service  Stores.  It 
is  a helpful,  instructive  and  profitable 
merchandising  service  — calculated  to 
help  your  various  departments. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

BranD,  Factory.  LUTKE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Portland.  Oregon  , 


NEW  YORK 

1465  Broadway  at  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 
215  S.  Market  St. 


PITTSBURG 
996  Union  Arcade  Bldg. 


ATLA NTA 
431  Candler  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  (Mo.) 
607-608  Ridge  Bldg. 


DALLAS 
401  Insurance  Bldg. 


HONOLULU.  HAWAII 
Harrison  Bldg. 


•DUO  IMUKC  uiujs*  _ . 

Licenced  Canadian  Mannfacluvers:  JONES  BROS.  & CO..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Canada. 
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WINDOW  DRESSING 


YOUR  LIGHTS 


Proper  Effect  Hard  to  Obtain 
Without  Careful  Study 

Practice  has  demonstrated  that  the  most 
advantageous  method  of  lighting  a show 
window  is  to  have  the  larger  ceiling  lights 
supplemented  by  a number  of  smaller 
bulbs  mounted  along  the  top  front  edge 
of  the  window,  with  the  use  of  prismatic 
reflectors.  Many  stores  now  equip  their 
windows  in  this  manner,  using  a trans- 


Economist  photo. 


This  doll  or  figure  for  display  purposes  is  prac- 
tically unbreakable  and  can  be  washed  without 
injury.  Being  correct  as  to  measurements,  chil- 
dren’s garments  fit  it  perfectly.  The  eyes  are  op- 
erated by  a mechanism  which  runs  eight  days 
without  rewinding;  they  move  from  side  to  side 
and  blink  quite  realistically.  The  hair  is  the  real 
product  of  the  human  head , thus  adding  to  the 
lifelike  appearance.  The  doll  here  illustrated  is 
a five-year  size  and  is  dressed  completely  in  cloth- 
ing for  a child  of  that  age.  From  the  New  Toy  Co. 


lucent  glass  at  the  top  of  the  window  when 
necessary  to  conceal  the  lights. 

Upon  the  location  of  the  window  de- 
pends the  amount  of  light  it  requires.  On 
a side  street,  where  the  night  is  not  so 
often  relieved  by  street  and  other  lights, 
less  light  is  required  to  bring  out  a win- 
dow than  is  the  case  on  the  busier  thor- 


oughfares upon  which  lights  are  constant- 
ly twinkling.  In  short,  a window  on  a 
busy  street  must  be  equipped  to  hold  its 
own  against  competition. 

Arrangement  of  Reflectors 

Various  types  of  reflectors  can  be  used 
with  good  effect,  but  reflectors  should 
always  be  arranged  so  as  to  throw  as 
much  light  as  possible  onto  the  merchan- 
dise displayed.  Reflectors  should  have  a 
permanent  reflecting  surface,  of  a kind 
that  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

Prismatic  and  mirrored  glasses  make 
the  best  reflectors,  but  when  mirrored  re- 
flectors are  used  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  those  that  deteriorate  the  most 
slowly  with  age.  This  is  the  inherent 
fault  of  mirror  reflectors;  prismatic  re- 
flectors, being  permanent,  do  away  with  it. 

When  installing  lights,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  wiring  for  two  or  three  times 
the  needed  amount  should  be  installed,  if 
possible,  to  permit  of  future  flexibility. 
Gas-filled  nitrogen  bulbs  have  been  found 
particularly  efficacious  in  the  display  of 
wearing  apparel,  as  they  bring  out  the 
true  colors. 

Wire  Units  in  Groups 

The  best  method  is  to  wire  these  units 
in  groups  so  that  any  particular  degree 
of  light  and  shade  can  be  obtained  by 
using  the  proper  groups.  Often  heavy 


shadows  will  show  a display  to  better  ad- 
vantage. If  such  is  the  case  a large  lamp 
with  reflector  can  be  substituted  for  one 
of  the  smaller  where  it  will  cast  the  de- 
sired shadow. 

Advantage  is  seldom  taken  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  assets  in  displaying  mer- 
chandise; that  is,  color.  If  it  is  desirable 


to  bring  out  different  colors,  or  to  in- 
tensify them,  color  screens  will  bring 
about  the  desired  effect.  Colored  bulbs  can 
also  be  used  to  good  advantage.  A little 
study  will  readily  show  what  color  screens 
will  absorb  some  excess  rays  and  allow 
others  to  pass  freely.  Beautiful  and  un- 
usual effects  can  be  thus  produced. 

Flashers  and  Reflectors 

Displays  are  seen  by  the  light  that  they 
reflect,  not  by  the  light  that  strikes  them. 
Hence  if  dark  merchandise  is  displayed  it 
will  require  a far  greater  amount  of  light 
than  a window  display  of  white  goods. 
Flashers  or  automatic  socket-flashers  can 
be  advantageously  employed  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  illumination  at  intervals  to 
call  particular  attention  to  certain  ob- 
jects. Another  plan  is  to  employ  a flasher 
to  illuminate  the  entire  window  and  each 
time  that  the  light  turns  off,  another 
flasher  should  turn  lights  directed  upon 
any  articles,  where  the  attention  of  the 
onlooker  is  desired.  This  feature  appeals 
mostly  to  art  goods,  stationery  and  some 
Christmas  displays. 

Sometimes  the  reflections  of  light  from 
polished  surfaces  such  as  backgrounds  will 
produce  a blinding  effect,  almost  as  ex- 
treme as  would  the  light  itself.  To  over- 
come this  a curtain  should  be  draped  be- 
tween the  light  sources  and  the  highly 
(Continued  on  page  325) 


An  example  of  excellent  lighting.  Note  the  absence  of  shadows  and  how  figures  and  merchandise 
stand  out  in  bold  silhouette.  The  window  is  one  of  those  in  the  store  of  the  Jordan-Marsh  Co.  at  Boston. 
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Easy  to  See,  Easy  to  Sell 

It  is  probably  true  in  your  business  that  goods  well  dis- 
played are  half-sold  before  a word  is  spoken. 

It  is  certainly  true  in  our  business. 

If  we  could  take  you  into  a Duplex-Lighted  store — for 
instance,  into  the  fur  department  of  Lord  & Taylor,  New 
York — we  would  not  have  J:o^  argue  with  you  about  the 
advantages  of  Duplexalites. 

But  unless  you  knew  what  we  took  you  there  to  see,  your  attention 
would  have  to  be  called  to  the  Duplexalites. 

For  Duplexalites  are  sometimes  'called  the  “ invisible  lighting 
fixture  ”.  They  so  distribute  the  light  that  your  eye  is  unconsciously 
attracted  not  to  the  source  of  the  light,  but  to  the  objects  lighted. 

The  curved  deflector  provides  the  right  degree  of  diffused  indirect 
light,  and  the  flat  diffusing  disc  provides  an  intensive  lighting  of  the 
merchandise  without  hard  shadows. 

It  is  economical.  There  is  little  light  lost  by  absorption,  or  excess 
illumination  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  comfortable.  The  things  you^want 
to  see  are  better  lighted  than  the  things  that  don’t  matter. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  Duplexalites^ make  [merchandise  easy  to  see 
and  easy  to  sell. 

Duplexalites  are  for  use  with  Mazda  C lamps."*  In 
departments  where  color  values  are  important,  jise 
Mazda  C-2  lamps  and  Duplexalites. 

Duplex  Lighting  Works 

of  General  Electric  Company 
6 W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City 
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FOR  SPEED ! 


Co-Operation  Throughout  Store 
Essential  for  Handling  Goods 

Perhaps  because  it  is  tucked  away  out 
of  sight  of  the  customer  and  is  therefore 
not  readily  accessible  for  her  own  investi- 
gation, the  delivery  department  is  so  often 
blamed  for  vexations  in  the  transaction  of 
business  that  by  this  time  the  average 
shopper  must  have  pictured  it  to  herself 
as  a seething  pit,  kept  at  a terrific  tem- 
perature by  men  with  horns  above  their 
ears  and  a demoniacal  penchant  for  being 
mean. 

And  it  is  worse  than  that,  for  the  de- 
livery department’s  place  in  the  sun  is 
just  as  important  to  the  store  as  that  of 
the  more  petted  departments.  Isn’t  it 
time  some  consideration  was  given  the 
functioning  of  this  department  and  some 
means  settled  upon  to  facilitate  its  opera- 
tion? 

Executives  Do  It,  Too 

Many  store  executives  have  fallen  into 
the  evil  of  burdening  the  delivery  depart- 
ment with  every  sort  of  catch-as-catch- 
can  mistake  which  originated  in  other  de- 
partments. And  the  delivery  superinten- 
dent, usually  a mighty  busy,  conscientious 
chap  with  sweat  standing  out  upon  his 
serious  visage,  is  most  often  too  rushed  to 
answer  back. 

In  your  campaign  for  remedying  this 
state  of  affairs,  analytical  daily  reports 
will  be  a big  help.  Your  delivery  man  wii'l 
then  speak  authentically  and  will  have  an 


opportunity  to  place  mistakes  of  other  de- 
partments on  record. 

From  the  salescounter  onward  almost 
every  department  in  the  store  can  help  the 
delivery  department  to  avoid  errors.  Sales- 
person, wrapper,  carrier,  and  authorizer 
can  all  accomplish  something  if  they  but 
will. 

Put  Ban  on  Erasures 

Clear  and  distinct  saleslips  are  at  the 
root  of  the  reform.  Ban  all  erasures,  for 
it  is  better  to  void  a saleslip  upon  which 
an  error  has  been  written  than  it  is  to 
cause  a fruitless  chase  by  a delivery  driver 
due  to  an  illegible  address. 

Instruct  the  salespeople  to  be  discreet 
in  promising  the  delivery  of  articles.  See 
that  every  salesperson  knows  how  many 
deliveries  the  store  makes  in  a day,  to 
what  parts  of  the  city  these  deliveries  are 
made,  and  at  what  times.  This  will  avoid 
the  “come-back”  by  the  customer  that 
always  follows  a delivery  later  than  the 
promised  time.  If  the  customer  presses 
for  an  inordinarily  early  delivery,  have 
the  salesperson  get  the  delivery  depart- 
ment on  the  ’phone  and  determine  then 
and  there  just  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

“Will  you  take  it  with  you?”  is  so  ob- 
viously a better  method  of  approach  by 
the  salesperson  than  “Shall  I send  it?” 
that  it  requires  no  comment  to  point  out 
the  purpose  it  will  serve. 

Get  the  Packers  to  Help 

When  parcels  reach  the  delivery  de- 
partment burst  open  and  so  dilapidated 
that  repacking  is  required,  this  depart- 
ment, innocent  of  itself,  is  snarled  and  is 


forced  to  lose  tjme  while  the  packing  room 
does  it  over  again.  Pack  and  wrap  prop- 
erly the  first  time,  thus  saving  time  and 
energy  all  along  the  line. 

Merchandise  accumulating  on  the  ta- 
bles in  the  packing  department  means  con- 
gestion in  the  whole  process  of  delivery. 
See  that  your  packers  keep  things  on  the 
move.  Occasional  jams  are  unavoidable, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  emergency 
should  become  a practice. 

Regular  collections  of  parcels  for  de- 
livery by  the  parcel  collectors,  or  carriers, 
are  also  essential  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  delivery  department.  Dur- 
ing special  sales  particular  attention 
should  be  given  these  collections,  for  they 
are  an  all-important  accessory  to  the  de- 
livery department.  It  is  best  to  keep  the 
packages  flowing  into  the  delivery  depart- 
ment in  a steady  stream. 

Watch  Returned  Merchandise 

Intelligent  treatment  of  the  returned 
merchandise  problem  will  also  yield  worth- 
while results.  Salespeople  should  be  in- 
structed to  make  clear  to  the  customer  any 
points  about  the  merchandise  she  does 
not  understand.  It  is  much  more  expen- 
sive for  the  delivery  man  to  call  for  an 
article  and  for  the  office  to  credit  it  than 
it  is  to  make  a straight  delivery. 

Many  stores  issue  instruction  books  to 
their  employees.  These  books  usually 
cover  the  entire  establishment,  including 
the  delivery  department,  but  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  in  some  establishments  the 
instructions  are  carried  out  only  in  part. 
Each  one  does  only  what  he  or  she  must 
do  and  no  more. 


YOUR  LIGHTS 


(Continued  from  page  323) 

polished  backgrounds,  or  if  the  back- 
ground is  a part  of  the  display  it  should 
be  mat-finished,  so  that  the  reflection  will 
be  diffused  in  all  directions. 

Another  great  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  observer,  either  by  day  or  night,  is  the 
reflection  in  the  window  glass  of  bright 
objects  in  the  street  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Many  concerns  are  installing 
curved  window  glass  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  window  to  overcome  this  reflection  but 
to  date  it  has  not  met  with  full  approval. 

If  the  window  is  lighted  by  suspended 
bar  lights  directly  in  the  range  of  vision, 
a clear  view  of  the  merchandise  is  impos- 
sible. This  will  detract  rather  than  at- 
tract. 


Bare  lamps  should  be  suspended  well 
out  of  the  line  of  vision.  While  the  in- 
tensity will  be  decreased  it  will  permit 
the  merchandise  to  be  viewed  to  better  ad- 
vantage, as  no  glare  will  irritate  the  on- 
looker. 

Many  stores  still  adhere  to  lamps  with- 
out reflectors.  If  such  is  the  case,  the 
display  receives  direct  light  from  the 
lamps  and  also  some  light  reflected  from 
the  ceiling  and  backgrounds.  Backgrounds 
and  show  window  ceilings  are  poor  re- 
flectors, and  this  makes  the  use  of  lamps 
without  reflectors  inadequate. 


There  are  certain  policies  in  merchan- 
dising which  bring  profit  and  prestige  to 
department  and  store.  Wise  merchants 
and  department  heads  adopt  and  judic- 
iously adhere  to  such  policies. 


HINTS  FOR  DRIVERS 


Be  sure  to  release  the  clutch  before 
shifting  gear. 

Examine  the  car  occasionally  for  loose 
nuts  and  bolts. 

Should  you  detect  any  unusual  noise 
while  running,  stop  and  investigate  at 
once. 

Don’t  accelerate  too  quickly;  this  causes 
the  car  to  jump  and  the  motor  to  pound. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  use  of  the 
hand  brake,  and  thus  be  prepared  for 
emergencies. 


A monthly  appropriation  for  the  welfare 
of  the  employees  is  announced  by  the 
management  of  the  Black  store,  Fargo, 
N.  D.  The  first  of  a series  of  entertain- 
ments has  already  been  given. 
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SHELBYTRIPS 

THROUGH  FAMOUS  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


1.  An  address  label,  detachable  for 
pasting  to  the  package,  which 
eliminates  the  separate  address 
book;  an  itemized  record  of  the 
transaction;  and  at  the  bottom 
a summary  for  the  auditing  de- 
partment. 

2.  A duplicate  of  address  label 
for  records  of  delivery  room ; 
duplicate  of  itemized  record, 
which  goes  to  the  customer  as 
a receipt,  for  credits  or  ad- 
justments; a duplicate  of  the 
auditor’s  voucher,  which  goes  to 
cashier  as  check  against  cash. 

3.  The  Triplicatissue  — a bound 
book  of  fifty  tissue  pages.  The 
answer  to  many  a store  problem 
because  it  is  erasure-proof,  per- 
manent, readily  filable  and 
accessible.  A detailed,  incon- 
testible  record  of  fifty  transac- 
tions. A protection,  a data 
source,  the  biggest  advance  in 
sales-check  systems  that  is  on 
the  market  today. 


nPHE  story  of  Shelbytrip  and  the  problems 
it  has  solved  for  more  than  five  thousand 
stores  will  be  told  in  these  pages  very  fully. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Shelby  “Tripper”  is 
ready  to  sit  in  with  store  executives  who  are 
interested  in  the  elimination  of  the  many 
evils  and  misunderstandings  arising  from 
inadequate  sales-books. 


The  Shelby  Sales  Book  Company 

SHELBY  OHIO 
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ACCOUNTING and  SYSTEM 


SENT  GOODS 


Department  Ratios  of  Packages 
Delivered  to  Customer’s  Address 

Here  are  ratios  based  on  statistics  gen- 
erously supplied  to  us  by  a store  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania.  As  one  indication  of 
the  size  of  this  store  note  that  the  number 
of  its  employees  during  1918  averaged  560. 

In  the  large  schedule  at  the  foot  of  this 
page  we  list  what  portion — or,  rather, 
what  percentage — of  the  transactions  of 
each  department  had  to  be  handled  by  the 
store’s  delivery  department.  In  other 
words,  we  show  in  that  schedule  how  many, 
out  of  each  one  hundred  transactions,  rep- 
resented a sale  involving  the  sending  of 
goods  to  the  customer’s  address.  To  even 
better  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  figures 
in  the  large  schedule,  let  us  take  the  Art 
Embroideries  department’s  ratio  as  a basis 
for  illustration: 

Using  purely  hypothetical  figures,  let  us 


assume  that,  in  all,  during  1918  there  were 
in  the  Art  Embroideries  department  10,000 
transactions;  or,  to  put  the  matter  even 
more  clearly,  let  us  say  that  during  the 
year  1918  in  the  Art  Embroideries  de- 
partment 10,000  saleslips  were  issued  for 
goods  sold.  And  let  us  say  that,  according 
to  the  record  of  the  store’s  delivery  de- 
partment, 450  packages  had  to  be  delivered 
at  the  home,  or  other  address,  of  customers 
of  the  Art  Embroideries  department. 

By  dividing  450 — the  number  of  “sent” 
packages  in  the  Art  Embroideries  depart- 
ment— by  10,000,  the  total  number  of 
saleslips  issued  in  1918  in  the  Art  Em- 
broideries department,  the  head  of  the 
store’s  statistical  divisions  found  that  4% 
per  cent  (4.5)  of  the  transactions  in  the 
Art  Embroideries  department  represented 
“sent”  packages. 

Some  Big  Items  Explained 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  large  sched- 
ule, the  sent  packages  of  the  Carpets, 
Rugs,  etc.,  department  represented  120 


per  cent;  again,  in  the  Furniture  depart- 
ment the  sent  packages  represented  over 
147  per  cent.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
individual  saleslips  in  those  departments 
contained  several  items,  each  of  such  items 
representing  a separate  “package”  or  de- 
livery “unit”.  One  saleslip  in  the  Furni- 
ture department,  for  example,  may  have 
called  for  the  delivery  of  a sideboard,  a 
chiffonier,  and  a table.  Thus,  although 
there  was  but  one  saleslip  for  that  trans- 
action, three  separate  articles  (“pack- 
ages”) had  to  be  delivered  to  take  care 
of  the  one  “sale”. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  article  the 
term  “deliver”,  wherever  used,  is  intended 
by  us  to  be  synonymous  with  “sent”;  that 
is,  the  word  means:  delivered  at  the  cus- 
tomer’s home,  or  other  address. 

In  1916  the  total  number  of  the  pack- 
ages “sent”  equaled  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  transactions.  In  1918,  however 
— doubtless  through  efforts  to  induce  cus- 
tomers to  take  goods  with  them — the  ratio 
was  brought  down  to  about  12  per  cent. 


Packages  Sent 
Departments  1918  Percentage 

Art  Embroideries,  etc 4.5 

Baby  Carriages,  see  China. 

Bed,  Mattresses,  etc.,  see  Furniture. 

Bed  Spreads,  see  Linens. 

Blankets,  etc.,  see  Muslins. 

Books,  Magazines,  Stationery  and 


Cameras  5.4 

Boys’  Clothing,  see  Clothing. 

Brassieres,  see  Corsets. 

Candy  1.9 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Mattings, 

etc 120.0 

Children’s  Coats  and  Dresses,  In- 
fants’ Wear,  Petticoats,  etc 11.8 

China,  Glassware,  Tinware,  Hard- 
ware, Woodenware,  Trunks,  Gas 
and  Electric  Lighting  Fixtures, 

Lamps,  Baby  Carriages 33.2 

Clocks,  see  Jewelry. 

Clothing  (Men’s  and  Boys’),  Ready- 
made   44.5 

Clothing,  Made  to  Order 74.2 

Corsets,  Brassieres,  etc 18.5 

Cut  Glass,  see  Jewelry. 

Dress  Goods,  Black 7.2 

Dress  Goods,  Colored 5.7 

Dress  Trimmings,  see  Laces. 

Embroideries,  see  Handkerchiefs. 
Furniture,  Beds,  Mattresses,  etc....  147. 5 


Furs,  see  Suits,  etc. 

Glass,  Cut,  see  Jewelry. 

Gloves  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Furnish- 


ings. 

Gloves  (Women’s  and  Children’s) ...  1.4 

Groceries,  Meats,  etc 16.6 


Packages  Sent 
Departments  1918  Percentage 

Hair  Goods,  see  Notions. 

Handkerchiefs  (Women’s  and  Chil- 
dren’s), also  Women’s  Collars, 

Neckwear,  Embroidery,  etc 1.3 

Hosiery  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Furnish- 
ings. 

Hosiery  (Women’s  and  Children’s)..  2.9 

Housefurnishings,  Baby  Carriages, 
Trunks,  etc.,  see  China. 

Infants’  Wear,  see  Children’s  Coats. 
Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Cut 

Glass,  etc 2.6 

Laces,  Veilings,  Dress  Trimmings, 

etc 2.3 

Lace  Curtains,  see  Upholstery. 

Lamps,  see  China. 

Leather  Goods,  Suitcases,  etc.,  see 


Notions. 

Linens,  White  Goods,  etc 11.1 

Linings  5.7 

Linoleums,  see  Carpets. 

Mattings,  see  Carpets. 


Mattresses,  see  Furniture. 

Men’s  Furnishings  and  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Umbrellas  and  Parasols 
( not  including  Underwear  or 


Sweaters)  3.9 

Millinery 25.5 

Muslin  Underwear 12.1 

Muslins,  Flannels,  Sheeting,  Blankets, 

Comforts,  etc 21.1 

Negligees,  see  Suits. 

Notions,  Leather  Goods,  Perfumery, 
Druggists’  Sundries,  Toilet  Arti- 
cles, Hair  Goods,  etc 2.1 


Packages  Sent 
Departments  1918  Percentage 

Paper  Patterns 5.4 

Parasols,  see  Men’s  Furnishings. 
Perfumery  and  Toilet  Goods,  see  No- 
tions. 

Petticoats,  see  Children’s  Coats. 


Ribbons 2.2 

Rugs,  see  Carpets. 

Sheet  Music 1.2 

Shoes  (Men’s,  Women’s  and  Chil- 
dren’s)   12.1 

Silks  and  Velvets 9.9 

Silverware,  see  Jewelry. 

Stationery,  see  Books. 


Suits,  Coats,  Skirts,  Waists,  Furs, 
Raincoats,  House  Dresses,  Kimonos, 
Wrappers,  etc.  (Women’s  and 

Misses’)  25.3 

Sweaters,  see  Underwear,  Knit. 

Toilet  Goods,  Druggists’  Sundries, 
Perfumery,  etc.,  see  Notions. 
Trimmings,  see  Laces. 

Trunks,  see  China. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols,  see  Men’s 
Furnishings. 

Underwear,  Knit  (Men’s,  Women’s 
and  Children’s),  also  including 

Sweaters 8.8 

Upholsteries,  Curtains,  Shades  and 

Awnings  35.5 

Veilings,  see  Laces. 

Waists,  see  Suits. 

Wash  Goods 8.9 

Wrappers,  Kimonos,  House  Dresses, 

etc.,  see  Suits.  

Entire  Store  ( Average ) 12.2 
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STEEL  PIN  LOCKING  BOXES  TOGETHER. 


Patented  Stock  Boxes 


For  Your  Store 


The  continual  wear  and  disar- 
rangement of  the  ordinary  stock 
box  are  sources  of  constant  ex- 
pense, waste  of  room  and  loss  of 
efficiency  in  handling  merchan- 
dise. Our  patented  drawer  stock 
boxes  are  made  up  in  any  size 
to  fit  the  fixture. 

The  steel  frame  construction  at 
the  front  prevents  them  from 
warping  or  bending.  Drawers 
always  work  with  perfect  ease 
— a steel  pin  locks  them  together 
at  the  back  and  they  can  be 
piled  one  upon  another  to  any 
desired  height. 

These  boxes  are  dust  proof  and 
protect  the  merchandise,  in- 
crease the  stock  space  and  clerk 
efficiency,  and  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  your  store  100  per 
cent.  The  order  of  your  stock 
is  always  the  same,  and  as  they 
are  practically  indestructible, 
they  are  the  most  economical 
of  anything  in  use. 


Complete  store  fixtures,  show  cases  and  equipment  of  the  most  modern  design  for  every  department. 


The  L.  F.  Dettenbom  Woodworking  Co. 


307-337  Sheldon  Street 


Hartford,  Conn. 


FRINK 

SHOW  CASE  REFLECTORS 
WINDOW  REFLECTORS 
RUG  RACK  REFLECTORS 
POLARALITE  SIGNS 
LINOLITE  LAMPS 
SPECIAL  REFLECTORS 

I.  P-  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  ST.  and  TENTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAKE  YOUR  WINDOWS  DO  DOUBLE  DUTY 


3-WAY  PRISM  TRANSOMS 


Daylight  Your  Store 

Modernize  your  store  front  — make  your  windows  sell  goods  for  you.  Make 
them  at  the  same  time,  daylight  all  of  your  store  by  fitting  the  transom  light 
with  3-Way  Prism  Tile.  Transmits  three  times  the  daylight  of  plain  glass  at 
no  greater  cost  of  installation.  Cuts  down  light  bills. 

An  Illuminated  Sign 

By  inserting  in  this  transom  an  art  glass  sign  of  firm  name  or  business  you  have 
a sign  that  works  evenings  as  well  as  days,  with  no  extra  cost  for  illumination. 
Write  us — or  ask  your  contractors  or  local  glass  man  about  the  advantages  of 
3-Way  Prism  Transoms. 


AMERICAN  3 -WAY  PRISM  COMPANY 

1308  S.  55th  Street  Cicero,  111. 
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STORE.  EQUIPMENT 


SPEED  SALES 

Visible  Records  for  Authorizers 
Eliminate  Difficulties 

One  of  the  greatest  drawing  cards  for 
business  is  speed  in  serving  customers. 
Customers  have  been  known  to  visit  cer- 
tain establishments  solely  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  could  com- 
plete their  purchases.  Every  customer  is 
imbued  with  the  thought  of  fast  service — 
to  get  waited  upon  as  quickly  as  possible. 
A woman  may  spend  hours  in  wandering 


partment  and  salesperson’s  number,  by 
whom  purchased,  and  the  items  of  mer- 
chandise. In  most  cases  all  of  the  infor- 
mation, excepting  the  items  of  merchan- 
dise, must  be  written  either  two  or 
three  times  on  the  shipping  label,  on  the 
body  of  the  saleslip  and  on  the  office 
voucher.  Figure  out  how  much  time  has 
been  consumed. 

After  making  out  the  saleslip  the  sales- 
person steps  over  to  the  pneumatic  tubes 
and  inserts  the  saleslip  into  a carrier  and 
dispatches  it  to  the  authorizer  to  be  0.  K.’d ; 
or  if  the  authorizing  is  done  by  ’phone, 
she  steps  over  to  the  ’phone  and  inserts 


the  saleslip  in  the  slot  provided  therefor. 
Figure  out  again  how  much  time  has  been 
consumed. 

Authorizer’s  Part  in  Transaction 

When  the  authorizer  receives  this  sale- 
slip,  or  is  told  the  customer’s  name,  he  or 
she  must  consult  the  files  to  ascertain 
whether  the  account  is  0.  K.  or  otherwise. 
Meanwhile  the  customer  is  standing  at  the 
counter  nervously  waiting  for  the  sale- 
slip  to  come  back. 

In  the  credit  department  the  longest  de- 
lay takes  place.  Many  concerns  do  not 
have  proper  files  to  refer  to.  Many  use 
invisible  card  files,  and  we  dare  say  that 
some  still  adhere  to  the  old  indexed  ledger. 
Doubtful  accounts,  special  reasons  for  re- 
ferring saleslips,  and  unfamiliarity  with 
customer’s  name  make  up  much  of  the 
delay.  The  former  are  unavoidable  rea- 
sons and  can  not  be  done  away  with,  but 
the  latter  can  be  reduced  to  a minimum 
and  almost  completely  done  away  with. 
The  greatest  delay  is  caused  in  looking 
for  the  name  and  address.  Some  assist- 
ance should  be  given  the  authorizer  to 
locate  any  name  or  address  instantly. 

Visible  Records  An  Aid 

Visible  records  would  go  a long  way 
toward  assisting  the  authorizer,  and  assist 
in  giving  this  “instant  service”,  so  eagerly 
sought.  With  a visible  record  an  author- 
izer can  see  each  name  and  address  at  a 
glance.  There  is  no  fumbling  around  for 


“Charge  and  take  with”  visible  system  of  Best  & Co. 


around  the  store,  but  when  she  decides  to 
purchase  she  seeks  instant  service.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  “charge  take 
with”  transactions. 

To  bring  about  this  quick  service  mer- 
chants spend  thousands  of  dollars  for 
mechanical  equipment  to  speed  saleslips  to 
the  office,  or  to  establish  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  office  and  the  sales- 
person. These  appliances  can,  and  do,  do 
all  that  they  are  expected  to  do,  but  there 
must  be  a co-operation  of  mechanical  de- 
vices as  well  as  of  human  beings  to  bring 
about  this  fast  service  and  satisfaction  to 
the  customer. 

Making  Out  the  Saleslip 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  a “charge 
take  with”  sale  in  a large  store.  The  cus- 
tomer steps  up  to  the  counter  and  makes 
a selection  of  merchandise  and  says  to  the 
salesperson,  “Charge  it,  and  I would  like 
to  take  it  with  me.”  The  salesperson  starts 
to  make  out  a saleslip.  The  average 
saleslip  has  the  following  items  of  in- 
formation on  it:  name,  address,  date,  de- 


“Charge  and  send”  visible  system  at  Best  & Co.  store,  New  York. 
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SELLING  HAPPINESS 

T oys  to  make  children  happy , and  ideas  to 
make  toy  departments  more  profitable. 

The  Toyland  Section  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist , first  issue  published  December 
27th,  will  inject  new  life  and  vigor  into  one 
of  a store's  most  attractive  departments. 

OUT  DECEMBER  27th— THE  TOYLAND  SECTION 

Dry  Goods  Economist 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 


Minnich ’s  Are  World  Leaders 

MINNICH  BALING  PRESSES  have  been  on  the  job 
for  years. 

Department  and  dry  goods  stores  everywhere  use  the  MINNICH  for 
their  waste  paper  because  it’s  the  right  machine  for  the  work. 

MINNICHS  are  standard,  are  easily  operated,  are  trouble  proof  and 
make  an  attractive  profit  on  their  cost. 

Let  the  machine  prove  it.  Sent  on 

30  Days * Free  Trial 


Makers  of  Baling  Presses  for  all  Purposes 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co., 


VALANCES,  PANELS  AND  DRAPE  SHADES 

Attractive  window  displays  are  made  more  at- 
tractive by  the  right  NA-DE-CO  treatment. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  D and  Sample  Plushes 

NATIONAL  DECORATIVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers 
Valances,  Panels  and  Drape  Shades,  Plushes  and  Velours 
Factory  and  Main  Office:  538  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 


The  World’s  Only  Proved 
Practical  Oil  Cloth  Stand 


Warning!  Retailers  and  Jobbers!  The  courts  have  upheld 
our  patents  and  all  infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

Mueller’s  Magnet  Revolving  Table  Oil  Cloth  Stand  is  manu- 
factured under  patents  issued  June  22,  1915.  See  that  the  name 
“Magnet”  is  on  every  stand  purchased. 


Order  one  of  these  stands  on  10  days * free  trial,  and  if  it  doesn* t prove 
its  merits,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

56  inches  high,  22  inches  wide.  Constructed  of  triple  enameled  iron,  finished 
with  oxidized  copper  tops  and  clamps,  made  to  revolve  on  steel  $21  ^50 

ball  bearings.  Brass  roller  casters 

We  Make  Six  Styles  of  Magnet  Stands  Priced  from  $12.00  to  $21.50 
Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars.  For  Sale  by  All  Jobbers. 


J.  L.  MUELLER  CO. 

2123  S.  Jefferson  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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the  A to  E or  the  T to  Z ledger;  it  is  not 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  office.  The 
file  is  just  where  it  should  be. 

If  an  authorizer  is  compelled  to  dig 
through  a mass  of  pages  or  hundreds  of 
cards  to  find  a certain  name,  a great  many 
times  all  the  attention  due  a transaction 
is  not  given  it.  Customers  are  often  re- 
ferred to  the  credit  department,  when  in 
fact  there  should  have  been  a mark  on  the 
file  which  was  left  off,  allowing  the  author- 
izer to  0.  K.  a saleslip  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

A visible  index  would  allow  the  use  of 
colored  tips  or  signals,  a different  tip  or 
signal  for  each  different  reason  always  in 
sight,  and  there  would  be  very  little  like- 
lihood of  an  authorizer  not  seeing  it.  In 
poring  over  pages  or  cards,  notations  are 
often  likely  to  be  overlooked.  These  errors 
create  a very  unfavorable  impression  in 
the  customer’s  mind. 

Some  Go  Only  Half  Way 

A great  many  concerns  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  co-operation  of  mechan- 
ical appliances.  They  install  the  most  up- 
to-date  devices  in  one  section  of  the  estab- 
lishment, but  have  no  co-operating  devices 
to  work  with  them.  They  can  be  likened 


to  a carpenter  with  a supply  of  the  finest 
lumber  but  no  tools  to  work  with.  Unjust 
criticism  is  heaped  upon  the  person  using 
these  devices,  when  in  reality  he  or  she 
is  entirely  innocent  and  the  blame  rests 
with  the  concern  itself. 

The  same  reasons  that  keep  the  cus- 
tomer waiting  at  the  counter  for  a “charge 
take  with”  package,  keep  the  delivery  de- 
partment working  overtime,  and  cause  the 
vehicles  to  go  out  on  their  routes  with 
half-loads  and  less.  Also  a great  many 
complaints  are  received  stating  that  mer- 
chandise purchased  has  not  been  received. 

Employees  are  idling  around,  waiting 
for  parcels  to  come  through.  Concerns 
that  employ  invisible  records  or  ledger 
indexes  are  continually  confronted  with 
this  situation.  On  days  when  business  is 
unusually  heavy  they  have  row  upon  row 
of  packages  waiting  to  be  authorized.  In 
these  cases  a great  length  of  time  is  con- 
sumed looking  for  each  name  and  address. 

Can  Be  Cut  60  Per  Cent 

If  these  authorization  clerks  were  sup- 
plied with  files  that  are  accessible  and  in 
full  view,  this  congestion  could  be  reduced 
at  least  60  per  cent.  As  it  is,  there  is 
hardly  a night  when  the  delivery  depart- 
ment is  entirely  “cleaned  up.”  There  is 
always  a certain  amount  of  work  left  over 
for  the  following  morning  and  the  mer- 
chandise in  some  cases  does  not  get  to  the 


customer  until  the  following  day,  forty- 
eight  hours  after  purchase  time. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
how  visible  records  are  used  to  advantage 
by  Best  & Co.,  New  York. 

Two  styles  are  used.  In  the  “charge 
take  with”  section  the  files  contain  cards 
on  which  complete  information  is  listed. 
The  cards  are  secured  in  hinged  drawers. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  or  question  concern- 
ing the  account  the  authorizer  can  see  ex- 
actly what  the  trouble  is  and  refer  the 
saleslip  to  the  proper  authority,  where  it 
can  be  instantly  passed  upon. 

In  the  “charge  send”  section  no  cards 
are  used.  The  files  are  of  the  revolving 
type.  The  customer’s  name  and  address 
are  typewritten  upon  strips  of  paper  and 
inserted  in  celluloid  tubes.  If  there  is  any 
reason  for  referring  a saleslip  the  reason 
is  shown  by  a colored  tip  or  signal. 

There  is  no  reason  for  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  why,  as  the  customer  is  not 
waiting  to  take  the  merchandise  with  her. 
The  merchandise  can  be  laid  aside  and  the 
saleslip  referred  to  the  proper  authority. 
As  there  is  only  one  delivery  made  daily, 
no  delay  is  encountered  by  the  delivery 
department  in  getting  the  merchandise  de- 
livered to  the  customer  on  scheduled  time 


Wax  Display  Figures  of  French  Design  and  Make 

Part  of  the  first  importation  of  such  figures  that  has  come  to  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  war  in  191A. 
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s Nature  and 
it?  Advantages 

EDNST  € EDN9T 


Straight  to 
the  Point — 
and  Free — 

Here  it  is,  life  size: 
“The  Retail  Inven- 
tory Method,  Its 
Nature  and  Its  Ad- 
vantages.” 

It  demonstrates  how  an 
inventory  system  can  be 
made  ironbound  in  re- 
spect to  protection  and 
yet  extremely  willing  to 
yield  business  statistics. 
It  is  a book  of  inventory 
ideas. 

This  “Retail  Inventory 
Method”  booklet  is  free. 
You  may  have  it  by 
sending  promptly  to  any 
of  our  offices. 


ERNST  <&  ERNST 

AUDITS,  SYSTEMS  AND  TAX  SERVICE 
SYSTEMS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Houston 

Cleveland 

Minneapolis 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Washington 

St.  Louis 

Dallas 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

Chicago  Ft.  Worth 
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STORE  ARRANGEMENT 


REMODELED 


Excellent  Layout  and  New  Fix- 
tures Mark  Ownership  Change 

Modern  development  of  the  best  in  de- 
partment store  practice  is  typified  in  the 
recent  opening  of  the  remodeled  Quacken- 
bush  & Co.  store  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  now 
under  the  ownership  and  management  of 
Louis  Spitz,  whose  Paterson  department 
store  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  January. 
Mr.  Spitz  has  radically  altered  and  com- 
pletely renovated  the  five-story  and  base- 
ment building  of  the  Quackenbush  store. 

Every  fixture  in  the  entire  store  is  new. 
Dark  oak  is  the  predominating  color  on  all 
except  the  second  floor,  which  is  in  French 
gray.  All  merchandise  is  kept  always  in 
full  view  of  the  customer  in  cases  fitted 
with  disappearing  glass  doors. 

New  Departments  Added 

Various  new  departments  have  been 
added  and  others  greatly  increased  in  size. 
Distinctive  column  signs  direct  the  cus- 
tomers to  the  various  sections  of  the  store, 
and  also  tell  what  merchandise  is  sold  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  signs. 

New  display  windows  have  been  in- 
stalled, providing  ample  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  An  en- 
tirely new  lighting  system  has  been  put  in. 

The  store  is  referred  to  as  the  “daylight 
department  store”.  With  the  exception  of 
the  basement  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
use  lights,  except  on  rainy  days. 

Wide,  clear  aisles  add  to  the  dignity  of 
the  store. 

The  various  departments  have  been 
moved  about  so  as  to  enlarge  each  one  and 
accommodate  the  stock.  Every  change  was 
carefully  studied  with  the  purpose  in  mind 
of  facilitating  shopping  for  the  customers. 

Layout  of  Main  Floor 

The  jewelry  and  silverware  departments 
greet  a customer  upon  entering  the  store. 
Both  departments  have  been  moved  from 
the  rear  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  front 
part  of  the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  men’s  furnishings,  ribbons,  bath- 
robes, leather  goods,  neckwear,  toilet  arti- 
cles, hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Directly  in  the  center  of  the  floor  in  back 
of  these  departments  are  four  bargain 
booths,  constructed  around  the  building 
columns.  The  candy  department  also  oc- 
cupies a large  space  here. 

Laces,  silks,  gloves,  trimmings,  em- 
broideries, art  goods,  handkerchiefs,  sta- 
tionery, patterns,  linings  and  velvets  oc- 
cupy the  rear  half  of  the  main  floor. 


The  dress  goods  department  is  situated 
along  one  side  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  daylight.  The  transfer  desk  and  infor- 
mation desk  are  situated  at  the  rear  of 
the  store. 

Mezzanine  Rest  Room 

A messanine  floor  has  been  built  over  the 
rear  of  the  main  floor.  It  is  planned  to 
devote  part  of  this  balcony  to  a rest  room 
for  shoppers,  the  rest  to  be  used  as  a 
manicure  parlor  and  children’s  hair-cut- 
ting parlor. 


There  is  a one-story  annex  given  over  to 
the  sale  of  white  goods,  linens  and  wash 
goods  on  the  one  side  of  the  building.  This 
annex  has  a glass  roof,  enabling  the  de- 
partments to  conduct  sales  by  daylight. 
Four  bargain  booths  are  also  situated  here. 
A large  staircase,  branching  in  two  direc- 
tions, leads  to  the  second  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  women’s  and 
misses’  departments,  and  other  wearing 
apparel  departments.  This  entire  floor 
has  been  refitted  with  the  most  up-to-date 
fixtures  finished  in  French  gray. 
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The  women’s  and  misses’  departments 
have  been  laid  out  to  represent  individual 
rooms.  Large  fitting  rooms  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  are  built  into  the  fixtures. 
A large  display  case,  22  ft.  long,  occupies 
a commanding  position  in  the  department. 

The  shoe  department,  fitted  with  opera 
chairs  and  special  chairs  for  children,  is 
at  the  rear  of  the  floor  and  would  do  jus- 


Display 

Windows 


An  interesting  study  for  the  retailer  who  is  con- 
templating a rearrangement  of  his  store  or  the 

installation  of  new  equipment  or  new  departments 

is  afforded  in  this  layout  of  the  remodeled  Quack- 
enbush store,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Locations  of  de- 

partments and  bargain  booths  are  clearly  indicated. 
Note  the  one-story  daylight  annex  at  the  right. 


tice  to  any  parlor.  All  stock  is  kept  in 
gray  boxes  with  brass  trimmings,  harmon- 
izing with  the  fixtures.  A green  carpet 
covers  the  floor. 

Adjoining  the  shoe  department  is  a 
glass-panelled  room  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
infants’  wear  and  known  as  “baby’s  own 
shop.” 

Third  and  Fourth  Floors 

On  the  third  floor  are  located  the  fur- 
niture, bedding  and  phonograph  depart- 
ments, while  on  the  fourth  floor  are  all 
floor  coverings,  upholstery,  trunks  and 
luggage,  shades,  draperies  and  picture  de- 
partments. The  store’s  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative offices  are  on  this  floor. 

Housefurnishings  in  Basement 

The  basement  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
all  kinds  of  housefurnishings  and  toys. 
All  fixtures  used  for  the  display  of  cut 
glass  are  mirror-backed. 

The  show  windows  were  rebuilt,  and 
new  backgrounds  and  lighting  installed. 
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C.  A.  Shuart  Co.,  1318  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Chairs  by  American  Seating  Co. 

A Maximum  of  Comfort  at  a Minimum  of  Cost 

is  obtained  by  the  use  of  American  Interlock- 
ing Shoe  Store  Chairs. 

Each  customer  has  a roomy,  individual  seat  and  is 
not  crowded  against  others  as  is  the  case  where 
settees  or  benches  are  used. 

Chairs  can  be  furnished  in  a variety  of  styles  from 
the  plain  veneer  types  to  the  more  elaborate  up- 
holstered styles  at  varying  prices. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  CO. 

Room  601,  119  W.  40th  Street  1057  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 


i 

AMERICAN  WALNUT  WINDOWS  WIN 


IS  IDEAL  FOR  ALL  STORE  USES 

Visiting  merchants  and  buyers  are  earnestly  urged  to 
call  at  our  conveniently  located  salesrooms  and  inspect 
numerous  designs  which  have  been  used  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  store  service  for  many  years. 

JACOB  & JOSEF  KOHN,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 
25-27  W.  32nd  St.  1410-18  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AMERICAN  IV A L NUT:  MARSHALL  FIELD  SC  CO.,  CHICAGO 


“ The  Cabinet-wood  of  the  Elect ” 

r I "'HE  American  Walnut  Window 
backing  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Company’s  “Men’s  Store,”  Chicago, 
is  shown  in  this  photograph. 

There  is  a certain  elusive  atmosphere 
about  the  right  kind  of  store  which 
makes  customers  feel, “This  is  where 
I buy  and  get  my  money’s  worth.” 
Every  merchant  knows  this  and 
strives  for  it,  but  many  fail  to  get  it. 

It’s  hard  to  tell  just  what  will  pro- 
duce the  effect,  but  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  at  a glance  that  American  Wal- 
nut windows  and  fixtures  will  go 
farther  in  the  direction  of  it  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

American  Walnut  is  as  rich  as  Rich- 
ness itself,  yet  has  none  of  that  over- 
luxuriousness that  makes  everyday 
buyers  put  one  hand  on  their  pocket- 
book  and  run.  It’s  appeal  is  uni- 
versal— truly. 

Insist  on  seeing  American  Walnut 
before  you  order  your  store  work. 

AMERICAN  WALNUT  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSN. 
Room  407,  115  Broadway  New  York  City 


J.  & J.  KOHN,  INC. 
BENTWOOD  FURNITURE 
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WAX  FIGURES 

First  French  Models  Received 
Since  Beginning  of  the  War 

America  is  now  getting  its  first  wax 
model  figures  from  France  since  that  na- 
tion became  involved  in  the  Great  War. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
French  have  revived  their  wax  figure  in- 
dustry and  are  now  in  a position  to  make 
shipments. 

Realizing  the  popularity  with  which 
French  wax  figures  have  always  been 
greeted  in  America,  a number  of  the  most 
prominent  French  sculptors  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  return  to  normal  in  this 
business  by  making  arrangements  to 
maintain  a permanent  exhibit  of  their 
works  in  New  York.  This  departure  will 
undoubtedly  find  an  encouraging  response 
from  merchants  and  display  men. 

On  page  331  we  have  reproduced  photos 
of  three  French  wax  figures  which  were 
part  of  the  first  shipment  to  come  to  this 
country  after  the  war.  So  general  has 
the  use  of  these  figures  for  display  become 
that  American  merchants  will  find  them 
of  unusual  interest,  especially  as  there  are 
many  articles  which  can  be  advantage- 
ously displayed  only  by  this  means. 

Other  new  models  are  expected  to 
arrive  in  this  country  within  a short  time. 


WILL  CHECK  THEFTS 

Jail  Sentences  to  Be  Imposed  on  Con- 
victed Shoplifters  Hereafter 

Shoplifters  in  New  York  City,  who  more 
often  than  not  escape  with  fines  upon  con- 
viction, will  receive  more  severe  sentences 
during  the  holiday  season.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  offenders  will  be  sent  to 
either  the  workhouse  or  the  penitentiary, 
.since  it  has  been  found  that  mild  sentences 
-encourage  theft. 

Because  shoplifting  in  stores  always  in- 
creases just  prior  to,  and  during  the  holi- 
day season,  a special  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  check  the  evil.  The  Stores’  Mu- 
tual Protective  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  retailers  co-operating  to  cut  down 
thefts,  has  been  urging  this  step  for  some 
time,  as  both  individuals  and  organized 
gangs  have  caused  heavy  losses. 


CREDIT  INSTRUCTION 


Valuable  Aid  Furnished  Its  Members 
by  United  Waist  League 

A course  in  credits  will  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members  by  the  United 
Waist  League  of  America.  There  are 
many  smaller  firms  which  cannot  afford 
to  engage  an  experienced  credit  man,  and 
these  can  obtain  valuable  aid  from  the 
course,  which  is  to  be  given  by  a number 
•of  experts  in  the  employ  of  members  of 
the  League. 

That  with  the  increase  of  prices,  and, 


consequently,  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
volved in  a business,  credits  are  being 
watched  more  carefully  than  ever.  Credit 
checking  will  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  discussed  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Dress  Industries 
at  Atlantic  City. 


SHORT  LENGTHS  OF  NEWS 


Frescott  Bros.,  Parker,  Ariz.,  have  pur- 
chased the  Neighbours’  Store  of  the 
Blythe  Mercantile  Co.,  Blythe,  Cal.,  and 
will  enlarge  the  business. 

The  firm  of  Anspach  & Mayer,  Sharon, 
Pa.,  is  erecting  a new  building  in  that  city 
to  house  their  enlarged  business,  and  have 
opened  a separate  buying  office  there. 

A charter  has  been  granted  to  the 
Dixie  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  to  engage 
in  the  department  store  business.  The 
enterprise  is  capitalized  for  $100,000. 

S.  W.  Durham  has  sold  his  store  at 
Waxahachie,  Texas,  to  Conway  & Short, 
Paris,  Tex.  The  business  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  location  under  the  new 
management. 

The  Robbins  & McGowin  Department 
Store,  Brewton,  Ala.,  has  issued  a cata- 
logue of  its  own  to  offset  the  catalogue 
influence  of  the  mail  order  houses.  The 
catalogue  will  be  issued  every  three 
months. 

The  Fair  store,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  has  pur- 
chased a three-story  block  which  will  be 
remodeled  into  a store  with  floors  50  by 
140  ft.  An  electric  elevator  and  a new 
heating  plant  are  being  installed.  A mar- 
ble and  glass  front  of  the  arcade  type  is 
to  be  erected. 

Clarke  & Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  have  opened 
their  fourth  floor  for  sales  purposes. 
Lingerie,  corsets  and  baby  goods  as  well 
as  the  beauty  parlors  are  located  there. 
In  connection  with  the  baby  department 
is  a mothers’  rest  room  and  a baby  boy 
corner,  with  a graduate  nurse  in  charge. 

The  Slattery  Specialty  Co.  store,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  moved  to  new  quarters 
in  a two-story  fireproof  building.  Though 
only  two  floors  are  needed  at  present  the 
construction  is  such  that  four  more  floors 
may  be  added.  Extra  heavy  cross  beams 
made  the  elimination  of  posts  possible,  so 
there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  light  which 
comes  from  both  sides  and  rear  of  the 
store. 

A twelve  stories  and  basement  building 
is  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Rice- 
Stix  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $1,250,000  independently 
of  the  site.  The  deal  also  involves  exten- 
sion of  the  leases  on  large  buildings  now 
occupied  by  the  concern.  The  new  build- 
ing will  add  approximately  300,000  sq.  ft. 
to  the  floor  space  of  this  wholesale  con- 
cern, whose  total  sales  for  the  year  now 
about  to  close  are  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 


DEMOCRACY 


Basis  of  System  Whereby  Store 
Employees  Have  Voice 

The  Shepard-N orwell  Co.,  Boston,  has 
adopted  a system  of  “industrial  democ- 
racy,” whereby  every  employee,  from 
messenger  boy  to  merchandise  manager, 
will  have  a voice  in  the  operation  of  the 
store  and  shaping  its  policies. 

The  government  of  the  store  will  be 
modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States, 
with  a “Senate,”  a “House  of  Representa- 
tives,” a “Cabinet”  and  a “President.” 

How  “Houses”  Are  Formed 

The  employees  will  elect  from  among 
their  own  number  one  or  more  from  each 
department,  or  group  of  departments  as 
may  be  arranged,  to  form  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  heads  of  all  departments  will  con- 
stitute the  Senate. 

The  Cabinet  will  consist  of  the  present 
board  of  directors,  and  the  President  will 
be  John  Shepard,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Shepard-Norwell  Co. 

Duty  of  House  and  Senate 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  meet  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  the  management  of  the  store 
and  the  changes  and  improvements  which 
should  be  made.  The  activities  of  the 
combined  bodies  will  be  regulated  as  are 
those  of  the  corresponding  bodies  in 
Washington.  Committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  every  phase  of  the 
business  and  to  report  such  resolutions 
as,  in  their  view,  ought  to  be  voted  on. 

These  resolutions,  if  passed  by  both 
bodies,  will  go  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the 
President,  with  whom  lies  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  their  acceptance. 

Mr.  Shepard’s  Views 

In  addressing  the  store’s  employees  on 
the  change  to  be  effected  Mr.  Shepard  said 
that  anything  which  the  employees  may 
hereafter  agree  on  in  this  way  will  be- 
come the  law  of  the  store.  He  added  that 
it  had  always  been  his  ambition  to  make 
the  store  the  greatest  retail  establishment 
in  New  England  and  one  of  the  leading 
stores  of  the  country,  and  that,  in  his 
belief,  the  only  way  to  achieve  that  end 
is  to  get  the  employees  working  together, 
each  with  a direct  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  organization. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Shepard,  with  the  di- 
rectors, will  always  have  a guiding  hand 
on  the  store’s  policies;  but  he  says  plainly 
that  he  will  be  favorably  inclined  toward 
what  the  employees  decide  among  them- 
selves is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Shepard  is  very  intent  on  having 
his  store  the  first  in  the  country  to  adopt 
industrial  democracy,  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  the  “all-American  way”  of  con- 
ducting affairs. 
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1 Make 

the  New 

yhJjLs- 

r 100%' 

LcleanJ 

The  coming  Jyear,  more  than  any  other,  demands  greater 
attention  to  cleanliness. 

Cleanliness  is  incomplete  unless  it  extends  to  the  floors  as 
well  as  elsewhere — and  they  are  not  clean  unless  they  are 
100%  so. 

Floors  can*be  100%  clean  only  when  scrubbed  and  rinsed 
by  a process  such  as  is  provided_by  the  Finnell  System  of 
Power  Scrubbing. 

Write  for  complete  information. 

American  Scrubbing  Equipment  Co. 

General  Offices:  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Factories:  Hannibal,  Mo.  District  Offices  in  26  cities 


F I 
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POWER  SCRUBBING 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


Readers  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  an  additional  feature. 

The  Toyland  Section 

first  issue  December  27th, 

is  to  appear  twelve  times  a year.  It  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  creating,  re- 
porting and  galvanizing  thoughts  on  toys. 

It  will  aid  particularly  the  toy  buyer,  but 
will  also  prove  a stimulus  to  salespeople 
and  general  executives.  Do  not  miss  the 
first  issue — December  27th 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


After  all  is  not  a record  of  performance  the  only  safe, 
fair  and  reliable  basis  on  which  to  judge  wisely? 

Warner’s  record  of  performance  covers  over  sixty 
years  of  satisfactory  service  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  embraces  Freight  and  Passenger  Elevators 
of  varied  capacities,  installed  in  the  largest  plants, 
public  and  private,  from  coast  to  coast.  It  shows 
additional  Warner  Elevators  installed,  one  after 
another,  through  a period  of  many  years,  because 
of  satisfactory  service  and  low  maintenance  cost. 

Write  us  for  Warner’s  record  of  performance — let  us  send 
you  records  of  elevators  in  your  vicinity — investigate 
them — then  judge  wisely. 

Write  for  Catalog 

THE  WARNER  ELEVATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


We  make  in  quantities 
and  carry  in  stock  for 
quick  shipment  a special 
elevator  for  the 

DRY  GOODS 
MERCHANT 

It  is  Electric,  Traction 
Type,  lifts  2,500  pounds 
250  feet  per  minute.  The 
cage  is  all  steel  about  6 
feet  square. 


2615  Spring  Grove  Ave. 
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For  kids  wash  clothes 
RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
,vs°“CLOT  H 

32  INCH 

The 
Great 
Economy 
Cloth 


■‘Outwear* 

Galatea" 


Reg  U S.  Pat  0^. 

F.  U.  STEARNS  & COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS 

$ Thomas  Street  New  York 


The  genuine  has  "RENFREW  DEVONSHIRE  CLOTH’’  stamped  on  the  selvage 
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Point  de  Marne 
“Knows  no 
Competition  ” 


The  “Point  de  Marne  Curtain” 
is  a Sherwood  Drapery  and  is 
made  and  distributed  only  by 
Mills  & Gibb  Corporation. 


BUY  your  draperies  early  to  se 
cure  best  assortment. 


DltiUs  <fc>ibb 
<Torp  oration. 

Importers — Manufacturers — Converters 

<5cor#e  R.  Fogarly,  President 
Fourth  Ave.  at  22nd  St.,  New  York 


For  Quick  delivery 

END  YOUR  MAILORDER^^ 
TO  US 
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On  Dangerous  Ground 

Out  of  the  welter  of  complicated  and  ob- 
scure elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  prob- 
lem of  high  prices  there  are  a few  that  stand 
out  with  unmistakable  clearness.  One  of  these 
is  the  extravagance  of  the  consuming  public. 
The  dangerous  effect  of  such  extravagance  cuts 
both  ways;  it  tends  to  exhaust  the  reserves  of 
credit  that  lie  in  the  savings  of  the  people,  and 
it  throws  an  altogether  abnormal  emphasis  on 
the  sort  of  goods  that  are  hardest  to  produce 
in  volume  and  on  which  the  profit  margins  are 
necessarily  largest.  What  is  more,  it  tends  to 
create  in  the  business  as  well  as  in  the  public 
mind  the  impression  that  we  are  experiencing 
an  era  of  inexhaustible  prosperity  in  which 
what  would  normally  be  considered  prohibitive 
risks  can  be  taken  with  impunity. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  present  cam- 
paign of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  calcu- 
lated to  restrict  extravagance  and  promote 
economy  it  seems  to  us  wholly  commendable. 
If  through  an  intensive  and  judicious  educa- 
tional campaign  the  need  for  saving  and  pro- 
duction can  be  impressed  on  the  public  mind, 
as  it  was  during  the  war,  an  important  step 
will  have  been  taken  toward  relieving  the 
existing  situation  with  the  least  possible  harm 
to  all  concerned.  For  a turn  in  the  trend  of 
consumer  demand  from  luxuries  to  necessities 
would  help  a lot  to  insure  a gradual  decline  in 
the  price  level  and  provide  against  the  sudden 
and  radical  slump  which  in  the  interest  of 
everybody  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  national  Thrift  Week,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
well  known  business  organizations,  beginning 
on  Benjamin  Franklin’s  birthday,  Jan.  17 
next — referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue — 
promises  to  furnish  a powerful  impetus  to 
such  an  educational  campaign,  and  hence  de- 
serves cordial  support. 

But  while  the  campaign  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  seems  wholly  commendable  in  in- 
tent, there  are  features  of  it  that  appear  to  us 
dangerous  and  regrettable.  The  most  obvious 
danger  is  that  an  intensive  economy  campaign, 
a campaign  that  proposes  among  other  things 
that  consumers  hold  off  entirely  from  buying 
until  prices  come  down,  may  result  in  a severe 
curtailment  of  consumption  and  a correspond- 


ing curtailment  of  production.  From  some  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Figg,  special  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  General,  at  the  meet- 
ing held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  last  week,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
realizes  this  danger  and  proposes  to  turn  the 
trend  of  demand  rather  than  to  restrict  or 
stimulate  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Chicago  speech  of  the  Attorney  General — 
a speech  which  has  attracted  wide  public  at- 
tention and  which  is  naturally  taken  as  ex- 
pressing the  considered  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — gave  no  indication  of  this 
realization.  On  the  contrary,  it  emphasized 
a certain  aspect  of  the  situation  in  a way  tend- 
ing to  create  a wrong,  unfair  and  unfortunate 
impression. 

This  impression  is  that  the  main  cause  of 
high  prices  is  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer.  The  Attorney  General  was  unmis- 
takably explicit  on  this  point.  “The  great 
trouble,”  he  said,  “is  the  tremendous  cost  of 
distribution ; this  factor  is  used  time  and  time 
again  by  retailers  and  middlemen  as  an  excuse 
to  add  big  profits.”  Again  he  said:  “I  know 
of  a big  department  store  where  the  plan  of 
the  apparel  departments  in  setting  prices  has 
absolutely  no  relation  to  cost.  They  stage 
special  sales.  People  come  running  to  buy, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  store  shoots  prices 
up.  This  practice  is  common.” 

Now,  without  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
the  Attorney  General’s  information,  we  sub- 
mit that  this  presentation  of  the  case  does  not 
reflect  the  real  truth  and  does  place  the  onus 
of  blame  for  the  present  situation  exclusively 
and  unfairly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  retailer. 
The  process  of  distribution  to  which  the  At- 
torney General  refers  is  a long  one,  starting 
with  the  grower  or  producer  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. The  retailer  is  merely  the  last  link  in 
a chain  of  many  links.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
goods,  for  example,  the  people  participating  in 
the  process — and  the  incidental  profits — in- 
clude the  cotton  farmer,  the  cotton  merchant, 
the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  converter,  the 
bleacher  and  finisher,  the  printer,  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer.  So  long  as  the  Attorney 
General  believes  that  the  profits  being  made  in 
this  process  are  abnormal  he  should  be  careful 
to  recognize  and  point  out  that  they  are  ab- 


normal all  along  the  line.  And  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  cannot  get  more  closely  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  exercise  some  sort  of 
control  over  profits  from  the  bottom  up,  it 
ought  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  profits 
severely  alone  and  allow  it  to  be  settled,  as  it 
will  be,  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  funda- 
mental economic  laws. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  campaign 
that  seem  to  us  to  promise  good  results.  One 
of  these,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  educational 
propaganda  designed  to  check  extravagance 
and  turn  the  trend  of  consumer  demand  from 
luxuries  to  more  moderately  priced  and  sub- 
stantial goods.  The  other  is  the  effort,  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  conference  to  be  held 
in  Washington  in  January  or  February,  to 
secure  some  sort  of  cooperative  action  toward 
lower  prices  by  growers,  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  Representatives  of  the  banking 
community  ought  also  to  be  included  in  such 
a conference,  for  the  bankers  are  in  a position 
to  exercise  great  influence  in  this  matter.  We 
suggest  that  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  these  two  constructive 
and  promising  features  of  its  campaign.  As  to 
stories  about  shoes  costing  $4.50  and  selling 
for  $18,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  it  makes  spicy 
reading  for  the  sensation-loving  public,  but  it 
contributes  nothing  toward  the  solution  of  an 
extremely  intricate  problem.  It  serves  simply 
to  promote  suspicion  and  resentment,  and  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  cut  it  out. 
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Instruct  the  Instructors 

All  over  the  U.  S.  A.  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain  merchants  have  recently  had  cause  to 
regret  their  age-long  indifference  to  properly 
distinguishing  between  a gross  profit  percent- 
age based  on  selling  price  and  one ' that  is 
based  on  cost. 

In  England,  for  example,  according  to  the 
Drapers’  Record  of  Nov.  22  last,  before  the 
Middlesex  Appeal  Tribunal,  the  representa- 
tive of  a concern  handling  hosiery  had  to  com- 
bat the  ruling  of  a certain  profiteering  com- 
mittee which  had  based  a maximum  profit  per- 
centage on  cost  instead  of  on  selling  price. 
The  hosiery  dealer,  fortunately,  was  able  to 
prove  that  the  complained-of  profit — about  26 
per  cent  on  selling  price — was  less  than  that 
which  for  years  had  been  the  standard  per- 
centage on  this  class  of  goods.  But  the  ex- 
perience was  scarcely  an  enjoyable  one. 

In  North  Carolina,  in  a hearing  before  the 
State  Food  Administrator  whose  duty  it  was 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  Fair  Price  Com- 
mittee, considerable  heat  was  engendered 
through  discussions  as  to  the  need  for  basing 
profit  percentages  on  selling  price  rather  than 
on  cost.  The  official  stated,  moreover,  that  he 
expected  to  continue  to  insist  on  basing  per- 
centages on  the  cost. 

Isn’t  it  about  time,  therefore,  for  mer- 
chants to  endeavor  to  bring  home  to  their  local 
educational  authorities  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
both  of  the  proper  ways  of  figuring  and  quot- 
ing gross  profit  percentages — instead  of  ad- 
hering to  the  ancient  delusion  that  there  is 
only  one  basis,  viz.,  the  cost? 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  Economist’s 
intention  than  to  ridicule  so  earnest  and  con- 
scientious a part  of  our  country’s  workers  as 
are  the  bulk  of  our  school  men  and  women. 
Yet,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  methods  employed  in  well-conducted 
business  houses  all  over  the  world,  they  invite 
the  accusation  that  “they  are  misleading  their 
pupils,  because  though  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  modern  business  methods  they 
attempt  to  teach  them  and  to  write  books 
describing  them.” 


The  United  States  Food  Administration 
has  put  itself  on  record  that,  in  computing  the 
percentage  of  gross  profit — above  delivery 
cost — at  which  certain  foods  may  be  retailed, 
selling  price  may  be  used  as  the  basis.  Has 
any  teacher,  or  author  of  arithmetics,  ever  be- 
come cognizant  of  that  fact? 

In  a series  of  educational'  articles,-  again, 
recently  published  by  the  New  York  Globe,  an 
effort  was  made  to  instruct  readers  both  as 
to  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
percentages  based  on  cost  and  those  based  on 
selling  price,  and  as  to  how  to  make  the 
necessary  computations.  Has  no  teacher  or 
school  superintendent  seen  those  articles? 

Now,  if  some  school  official  were  to  ask  a 
live  merchant : Why  is  the  selling  price 

needed  as  a basis  for  figuring  gross  profits? 
the  merchant  could  give  a number  of  reasons. 

He  could  say,  first,  that  without  a selling 
price  no  profit  percentage  can  be  figured;  for 
on  unsold  goods  no  profit  has  really  been 
effected. 

Second,  he  can  say  that  though  there  can’t 
be  real  profit  without  a selling  price,  a gross 
profit  can  be  figured  without  a cost  price.  In 
many  instances  merchants  get  certain  articles 
gratis.  This  statement,  by  itself,  ought  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  text-book  rule; 
for  if  an  article  has  no  cost  but  has  a selling 
price  (and  that,  of  course,  connotes  a profit) 
how  is  the  pupil  to  apply  the  book  rule: 
“Profit  percentages  are  based  on  cost  price 
only”? 

But  waving  aside  theories  and  answering 
strictly  according  to  everyday  facts,  the 
merchant  would  say: 

In  businesses  there  are  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds,  such  as  wages,  delivery, 
rent,  light  and  heat,  advertising,  etc.  Those 
expenses,  necessarily,  must  be  expressed  both 
as  dollars  and  cents  amounts  and  as  percent- 
ages. And,  in  modern  institutions,  expense 
ratios  are  always  based  on  selling  price  and  not 
on  cost. 

Right  here  we  must  interpolate  that  in 


far  too  many  instances  the  schoolbooks  ignore 
these  expenses  altogether.  The  authors  seem 
to  regard  all  profit  as  clear,  net  profit.  Noth- 
ing to  be  deducted  for  costs  of  conducting 
business!  Goods  apparently  sell  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  collect  the  sell- 
ing price  and  pay  the' cost  price.  Everything 
but  the  goods — the  pupil  is  led  to  believe — 
the  seller  gets  for  nothing.  In  brief,  appar- 
ently, all  the  dealer  has  to  do  to  determine  his 
profit,  is  to  deduct  the  prime  cost  of  the 
goods  (as  it  appears  on  the  bill  of  the  manu- 
facturers) from  the  price  he  charges  his 
customer! 

To  return  to  the  answering  of  the  school 
officials’  question:  The  merchant  could  add 

that  tax  percentages,  commissions  to  sales- 
people, rentals,  etc.,  are  based  on  the  selling 
price  of  goods  sold;  and  why?  Because,  while 
the  selling  price  is  a known  quantity  on  every 
occasion  that  a sale  is  effected,  extra  effort  is 
needed  to  determine  the  cost  price. 

If  the  educational  authorities  were  to  give 
the  matter  due  thought,  they  ought  to  experi- 
ence little  or  no  difficulty  in  realizing  what  a 
vast  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  re- 
quired for  determining,  for  example,  the  sell- 
ing price  total  of  goods  which  comprise  a 
day’s,  a week’s  or  a month’s  business,  and  that 
needed  to  find  the  actual  cost  of  the  merchan- 
dise involved. 

Aside  from  the  reasons  the  merchant  may 
find  it  wise  to  give  to  school  authorities,  more- 
over, there  are  other  factors:  For  example, 

employees  in  the  store  who  do  not  understand 
how  high  a profit  percentage  is  required  to 
meet  the  store’s  necessary  expenses  and  leave 
a due  net  profit  besides,  get  a false  idea  of 
what  “big  money”  their  employer  is  making 
when  his  profit  percentages  are  based  on  cost 
price. 

Again,  if  a store’s  expense  percentages  are 
based  on  selling  price  only,  and  its  gross  profit 
percentages  are  based  on  cost  only,  misunder- 
standings and  serious  losses  may  result  unless 
proper  distinction  is  drawn  between  what  the 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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“THE  ONLY  BASE”— WHAT  TOMMYROT  TO  HAND  TO  LIVE  BUSINESS  MEN 

Why  should  merchants,  by  their  silence,  continue  to  sanction  the  spreading  of  such  fallacies ? 

If  Economist  subscribers  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  their  Superintendent  of  Schools,  zve  zvill  send  printed  matter  regarding  profit- 
percentage-figuring  which  ought  to  help  him  to  provide  for  instruction  in  line  with  modern  business  methods 
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WHY  MUST  PRICES  GO  DOWN? 

i i , 

An  Outline  of  Some  of  the  Underlying  Influences  That  Affect  the  Price  Level — Credit,  Speculation 
and  the  Pressure  of  Consumer  Demand — The  Buyer’s  Part  in  the  Process 


The  following  letter  from  an  important 
manufacturer  raises  some  questions  that  are 
likely  to  be  prominent  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  readers: 

Editor  of  the  Economist: 

We  have  noticed  in  your  paper  during  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks  articles  warning  the  trade  that 
cotton  goods  are  going  to  be  cheaper,  and  advis- 
ing them  to  curtail  very  much  in  their  purchases. 

We  cannot  understand  this  advice  because  we 
are  sold  up  on  cotton  damasks  and  Turkish  towels 
until  next  July,  and  we  are  turning  away  many 
customers  who  are  begging  us  for  these  goods. 
These  people,  on  account  of  advice  given  them  by 
you,  deferred  purchasing  and  only  bought  in  lit- 
tle lots. 

You  quote  a firm  of  brokers  who  gave  three 
reasons  for  cotton  goods  coming  down.  The  first, 
tight  money.  Our  experience  has  been  that  for 
legitimate  purposes  money  has  been  looser  than 
ever.  Then,  the  difficulty  of  selling  cotton  bills 
of  exchange.  Of  this  we  don’t  know  anything,  so 
we  cannot  argue  about  it.  The  third  reason  was 
that  the  Central  Powers  had  no  money  to  buy 
cotton,  but  he  does  not  know  that  Britain  is  buy- 
ing the  cotton  and  is  financing  the  Central  Pow- 
ers and  sending  it  in  there. 

The  Financial  Situation 

To  this  we  made  the  following  reply: 

In  various  articles  written  on  this  subject 
in  the  ECONOMIST  during  recent  weeks  we  en- 
deavored to  point  out  the  reasons  that  influ- 
ence us  in  believing  that  a decline  in  prices  is 
inevitable  in  the  near  future.  These  reasons 
lie  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  present  financial 
situation  rather  than  in  the  merchandising 
situation  itself. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  existing  financial 
condition  of  the  world  and  show  how  it  is 
affected  by  and  may  affect  prices  would  be  a 
long  job.  But  the  fact  that  this  condition  is 
dangerous,  that  it  necessitates  a deflation  of 
prices  and  a curtailment  of  consumer  expendi- 
tures and  that  the  longer  it  continues  the  more 
critical  and  dangerous  it  becomes,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  such  respectable  authorities 
as  Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  Mr. 
Dwight  Morrow,  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  Mr. 
Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
other  financiers  who  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  We  can  consequently  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  situation  is  dangerous 
and  that  every  influence  that  can  be  used  to 
bring  down  prices  will  be  exerted  to  this  end 

The  Speculative  Interest 

These  influences  are  already  in  operation 
and  are  beginning  to  show  in  the  markets — 
the  money  market,  for  example,  and  the  cot- 
ton market.  The  severe  break  in  cotton  last 
week  was  an  illustration  of  the  trend  of 
things,  and  many  of  the  most  consistent  cot- 
ton bulls  are  counseling  their  clients  to  take  a 
trading  position.  You  may  find  money  easy, 
as  you  say,  but  with  call  money  at  9 per  cent 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  indicating  in 
plain  terms  that  it  will  discourage  or  shut 
down  altogether  on  speculative  loans,  the 


prospect  for  easy  money  is  not  bright.  Money 
for  sound  business  transactions  may  continue 
easy  enough,  but  there  is  a strong  speculative 
interest  represented  in  the  present  level  of 
raw  cotton  and  gray  goods  which  must  be 
radically  affected  by  a restriction  of  specula- 
tive loans. 

Supply  and  Demand  in  Cotton 

Cotton  is  being  strongly  held  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  demand  for  spinnable  cotton 
will  exceed  the  supply.  We  do  not  and  never 
did  believe  so.  We  believe  that  the  estimated 
consumption  is  greatly  exaggerated,  just  as  we 
have  always  believed — and  the  last  Govern- 
ment report  has  proved  we  were  right  in 
believing — -that  this  year’s  cotton  crop  was 
greatly  underestimated.  We  have  held  that 
the  world’s  consumption  of  cotton  during  the 
next,  or  rather  the  current  cotton  year,  is 
likely  to  be  a little  more  than  normal.  (You 
may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  cotton  growers 
always  maintain  that  the  world’s  consumption 
of  cotton  will  be  far  above  normal,  while  cot- 
ton manufacturers  contend  that  the  world’s 
production  of  cotton  goods  will  be  far  below 
normal;  things  look  so  different  from  different 
sides  of  the  fence.)  The  normal  consumption 
of  cotton  this  coming  year  would  mean  a 
carryover  into  the  next  cotton  year  of  from 
five  million  to  six  million  bales.  Granting 
that  consumption  will  be  above  normal  to  the 
extent  of  one  million  bales — equivalent  to  the 
yearly  consumption  of  the  entire  French  cotton 
industry — this  would  still  leave  a big  carry- 
over. The  remark  to  which  you  refer  on  the 
inability  of  Central  Europe  to  finance  imports 
of  cotton  is,  of  course,  relative.  Germany  is 
buying  and  has  been  buying  cotton  ever  since 
the  armistice.  Both  American  and  English 
exporters  have  financed  that  importation  to 
some  extent,  but  neither  American  nor  Eng- 
lish exporters  are  in  a position  to  engage  to 
a sufficiently  great  extent  in  such  long  and 
uncertain  credit  transactions.  Besides,  even 
if  Central  Europe  had  all  the  raw  cotton  it 
needs,  it  is  prevented  by  lack  of  fuel,  in- 
adequacy of  transportation  and  other  factors 
from  getting  anything  like  full  production  for 
quite  some  time  to  come. 

Reaction  of  Consuming  Public 

But  the  pressure  for  lower  prices  is  coming 
not  only  from  the  basis  of  the  markets — money 
and  raw  materials — it  is  coming  also  from  the 
consuming  end.  Between  rising  prices  and 
extravagant  expenditures  the  public  has  been 
dissipating  its  savings  and  exhausting  its  buy- 
ing power.  A reaction  against  the  high  level 
of  prices  is  already  being  felt  by  retailers  in 
many  lines.  This  tendency  is  going  to  be 
fostered  and  promoted  by  governmental  and 
financial  agencies  for  a good  and  sufficient 
reason. 

This  reason  is  that  we  have  got  to  invest 
from  $2,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000  in  Euro- 


pean credits  during  the  next  year  in  order  to 
save  the  whole  financial  situation  from  going 
to  pot.  The  only  way  we  can  get  this  money 
is  from  what  Dwight  Morrow  calls  “the  plain, 
old-fashioned  gentleman  who  produces  more 
than  he  spends  and  saves  the  difference.”  This 
plain,  old-fashioned  gentleman  is  a rara  avis 
in  America  and  everywhere  else  just  now. 
But  in  one  way  or  another  the  American  pub- 
lic must  be  forced  to  save,  and,  as  we  said, 
influences  are  already  at  work  toward  this  end. 
We  may  cite  as  one  instance  the  campaign  be- 
ing launched  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
cooperation  with  t the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  economy  sales  in  retail 
stores. 

Where  the  Danger  Lies 

Now  a movement  of  this  kind  should  have 
its  first  effects  on  luxury  lines,  such  as  have 
been  and  are  in  unreasonable  demand.  Nor- 
mally the  course  of  the  markets  during  the 
next  year  or  two  should  be  a restriction  in 
the  demand  for  luxuries  and  a decline  in  the 
prices  of  such  lines,  spreading  gradually  and 
slowly  to  the  more  staple  lines.  Necessities 
in  short  supply  and  active  demand  should  not 
feel  the  effects  for  a long  time.  But  actually 
it  never  happens  that  way.  As  soon  as  some 
lines  start  to  decline  others  follow  suit.  The 
realization  that  a decline  has  started  always 
breaks  on  traders  suddenly,  and  there  is  a 
rush  to  get  from  under  stocks,  cancel  orders, 
and  the  devil  to  pay  generally.  This  would 
not  be  very  pleasant  for  you,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  sold  up  until  next  July. 

And  just  as  buyers  rush  wildly  to  unload 
in  a declining  market,  so  they  rush  wildly  to 
load  up  in  a tight  and  rising  market.  They 
bid  the  market  up  on  themselves,  they  commit 
themselves  up  to  their  necks,  and  they  simply 
make  things  all  the  worse  when  the  turn 
comes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  felt 
obliged  to  urge  buyers  to  exercise  great  cau- 
tion, just  as  last  February  and  March,  when 
they  kept  out  of  the  market  as  if  it  were 
plague-stricken,  we  felt  obliged  to  urge  them 
to  come  in  and  buy. 

A Plain-Spoken  Warning 

To  digress  for  a minute — we  have  just  had 
handed  to  us  the  following  message  to  mer- 
chants from  J.  R.  Burrow,  Jr.,  of  the  Central 
National  Bank,  Topeka,  Kansas: 

“Prices  are  coming  down  and  wages  are 
coming  down,  and  there  will  be  no  revolution. 
All  that  is  needed  to  cause  a big  crop  of  com- 
mercial failures  is  for  every  dealer  to  think 
that  the  decline  cannot  possibly  come  in  his 
line,  while  recognizing  that  prices  in  general 
are  coming  down. 

“Merchants  should  immediately  stop  heavy- 
buying.  Get  what  you  have  to  to  keep  your 
doors  open,  but  precious  little  besides.  Watch 
your  collections  with  positive  enthusiasm — - 
the  account  a man  merely  neglects  to  pay  in 
November  may  be  an  impossibility  in  Decem- 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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BASIS  FOR  H.  C.  L.  FIGHT  EVOLVED 

Conference  with  Retailers  Enables  Department  of  Justice  Representatives  to  Peer  Beyond  the 
Obvious  into  the  Fundamental — Conference  Idea  Appeals  as  Workable 


It  was  a lively  meeting  that  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
when  300  representative  retailers  got  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association.  Whatever  else  the 
meeting  accomplished  it  succeeded  at  least  in 
demonstrating  what  a complicated  problem  is 
involved  in  the  subject  of  high  prices.  It 
showed  how  many  factors  in  the  process  of 
production  and  distribution  enter  into  the 
question  and  it  pointed  unmistakably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  sure,  fair  and  reason- 
able way  to  solve  the  problem  is  through  co- 
operative action  by  all  the  interests  concerned. 
This  conclusion  was  emphasized  by  several  of 
the  speakers  and  was  probably  the  most  con- 
structive and  helpful  suggestion  evolved  from 
the  gathering. 

Views  Voiced  Change  Program 

As  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  to  consider  the  plan  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  an  economy  campaign  by 
retail  stores,  the  comments  and  suggestions  of 
the  merchants  present  will  probably  serve  to 
modify  some  of  the  department’s  ideas  and 
help  it  to  develop  a safe  and  reasonable  policy. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  many  merchants,  for 
instance,  that  the  idea  of  an  economy  depart- 
ment in  the  store  where  substantial  goods 
could  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices  was 
not  likely  to  be  effective,  as  most  stores  al- 
ready have  such  departments  in  the  shape  of 
bargain  basements  and  find  that  people  just 
now  dimply  cannot  be  interested  in  the  less 
costly  goods. 

The  point  was  also  made  that  an  economy 
campaign  designed  to  make  people  “stop  buy- 
ing until  prices  come  down”  might  have  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  causing  a sudden  curtail- 
ment of  consumption  and  a corresponding  cur- 
tailment of  production.  This  would  cause 
something  like  the  situation  that  arose  after 
the  armistice  last  year,  and  would  merely 
serve  to  aggravate  rather  than  cute  the  exist- 
ing trouble. 

Try  Anything  Reasonable 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  meeting 
and  embodied  in  the  resolutions  was  that  the 
most  feasible  and  promising  way  to  handle  the 
matter  would  be  for  the  stores  in  their  adver- 
tising, window  display  and  otherwise,  to  shift 
the  emphasis,  as  it  were,  from  luxury  to  econ- 
omy merchandise,  and  in  this  way  endeavor 
to  turn  the  trend  of  demand.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  merchants  did  not  seem  over- 
sanguine about  the  effect  of  such  a procedure, 
but  at  least  they  were  obviously  willing  to  try 
that  or  any  other  reasonable  or  practicable 
plan  that  the  Department  of  Justice  might 
suggest. 

While  the  meeting  showed  an  evident  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  every  possible  way,  it  was  permeated 
by  an  unmistakable  feeling  of  resentment 


against  some  of  the  impressions  that  design- 
edly or  accidentally  were  being  spread  abroad. 
The  merchants  present  were  particularly  in- 
censed by  the  Chicago  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  which  charged,  if  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  it  are  correct,  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  present  high  prices  is  profiteering  by  the 
retail  trade.  Mr.  Figg,  speaking  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  thought  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  probably  misquoted  or  misrepre- 
sented in  some  respects,  but  it  was  clear  that 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  their 
public  statements  ought  not  to  throw  stones  so 
carelessly  as  to  hit  and  hurt  the  innocent 
bystander. 

S.  P.  Halle  Chosen  Chairman 

The  meeting  started  with  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  a motion  nominating  Salmon  P. 
Halle  of  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland,  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  as 
chairman.  Seated  with  Mr.  Halle  at  the  speak- 
er’s table  were  Howard  E.  Figg  and  Edith 
Strauss,  representing  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; Franklin  Simon  of  Franklin  Simon  & Co., 
president  of  the  National  Garment  Retailers’ 
Association;  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  of  R.  H. 
Macy  & Co.,  and  Lew  Hahn,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion. 

After  a few  introductory  remarks  by  Mr. 
Halle,  Mr.  Hahn  explained  that  the  meeting 
was  to  be  a purely  informal  discussion  be 
tween  the  merchants  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  representatives,  and  that  neither  the 
Department  nor  the  merchants  would  feel 
bound  to  commit  themselves  to  any  of  the  ideas 
presented. 

“All  the  conferences  we  have  held  with  offi- 
cials of  the  department  in  the  past,”  he  said, 
“were  held  by  small  committees.  We  have 
called  this  meeting  so  that  we  can  thresh  the 
matter  out  before  the  merchants  as  a body.” 

Seeks  Public  Confidence 

Mr.  Figg,  who  has  been  retained  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  direct  its  campaign 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  and  who  was 
credited  by  Mr.  Halle  with  having  “taken  care 
of  the  situation  ably  and  handled  it  under- 
standingly,”  said  that  the  department  was  ex- 
tremely interested  in  establishing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  business. 

“The  public  has  come  to  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  every  merchant — every  one  of  you — is 
a profiteer.  We  feel  it  important  to  convince 
the  public  that  business  as  a whole  is  not 
profiteering,  although  there  are  black  sheep 
among  business  men.  On  the  whole,  we  be- 
lieve that  business  men  are  operating  on  the 
lowest  margin  of  profit  consistent  with  good 
business.” 

The  Government,  Mr.  Figg  protested,  has 
no  intention  of  singling  out  the  retailer  as 
responsible  for  the  high  prices;  it  also  takes 
into  consideration  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  jobber,  and  it  is  not 


asking  the  retailer  to  be  satisfied  with  less 
profit  than  others. 

Miss  Strauss  Explains 

Miss  Strauss  then  explained  the  economy 
campaign  of  the  Government.  She  said  that 
it  should  be  divorced  altogether  from  the  idea 
of  sales,  as  the  sales  idea  merely  tempted  peo- 
ple to  buy  more  than  they  wanted,  while  the 
Government’s  purpose  was  to  restrain  people 
from  buying  any  more  than  they  actually 
needed.  For  this  reason  she  thought  that 
stores  should  set  aside  an  economy  department 
where  goods  at  moderate  prices  could  be  pur- 
chased and  that  they  should  give  prominence 
to  this  department  in  their  advertising  and 
window  display. 

She  suggested  window  exhibits  giving  con- 
crete examples  of  what  could  be  purchased  for 
a moderate  sum — for  instance,  a complete  out- 
fit for  $100.  The  advertising,  she  thought, 
should  be  educational.  It  should  not  give  the 
idea  that  bargains  are  being  offered;  it  should 
serve  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  con- 
sumers to  reasonably  priced  articles. 

Franklin  Simon,  speaking  for  the  National 
Garment  Retailers’  Association,  said  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  anything  the  Department 
of  Justice  might  suggest.  He  thought  that 
the  idea  of  an  economy  section  might  be  a 
good  one.  But  he  knew,  he  said,  that  many 
New  York  retailers  have  been  selling  gar- 
ments at  cost  and  have  found  little  response 
among  the  public  to  moderate-priced  offerings. 
The  public,  he  pointed  out,  is  disposed  to  buy 
high-priced  garments,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
this  feature  of  the  situation  could  be  remedied. 

An  Angle  from  Syracuse 

This  same  feature  was  emphasized  by  Don- 
ald Dey  of  Dey  Bros.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Dey  instanced  a case  in  which  his  buyer  had 
obtained  an  excellent  coat  to  sell  for  $34,  but 
he  couldn’t  sell  it,  and  he  was  thinking  seri- 
ously of  marking  it  up  so  that  he  could  sell 
it.  Girls,  he  said,  come  into  his  store  and 
pay  $100  for  a coat  without  winking  an  eye- 
lash, not  because  the  coat  will  serve  them  any 
better  than  the  cheaper  one  but  because  it 
has  a fur  collar  or  something  like  that.  The 
fundamental  fact  of  the  situation,  he  thought, 
is  that  raw  materials  are  three  to  five  times 
higher  than  before  the  war,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Department  of  Justice  is  doing 
about  that. 

Mr.  Dey  was  indignant  about  the  story 
told  by  the  Attorney-General  at  Chicago  about 
a retailer  who  bought  a pair  of  shoes  at  $4.50 
and  sold  them  at  $18.  So  was  W.  W.  Wilson, 
representing  the  Price-Wilson  shoe  stores  of 
Boston,  who  pointed  out  that  such  stories 
spread  a wrong  impression  and  are  calculated 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the  mer- 
chant. He  knew  that  the  shoe  stores  of  New 
York  and  Boston  have  been  selling  at  a close 
margin  of  profit. 

J.  B.  Shea  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts- 


burgh,  thought  that  the  Government  was  ap- 
proaching the  thing  from  the  wrong  stand- 
point. The  public,  he  said,  does  not  want 
lower  prices.  The  charge  that  retailers  are 
making  excessive  profits  he  characterized  as 
ridiculous.  “We  made  less  money  in  1918 
than  in  1917,”  he  said,  “and  we  will  be  very 
glad  if  we  make  as  much  money  this  year  as 
we  did  in  1918.” 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  Ben  Da- 
vidson of  Davidson  Bros.,  Sioux  City.  Busi- 
ness, he  said,  has  increased  greatly  during  the 
last  two  years,  but  expenses  have  increased  in 
proportion,  and  together  with  taxes  and  de- 
preciation they  keep  down  the  retailer’s  profit 
to  a very  small  margin. 

This  phase  of  the  question  was  enlarged 
upon  by  a number  of  speakers,  including  F. 
W.  Coombs  of  the  Jordan-Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
who  read  figures  compiled  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  1918  showing 
that  the  average  net  profit  made  by  represen- 
tative groups  of  retail  stores  during  that  year 
amounted  to  between  3.5  and  7.8  per  cent  of 
annual  sales. 

Condemns  Speculative  Buying 

Mr.  Coombs  pointed  to  some  practices  in 
the  trade  which  tend  to  boost  prices,  the  most 
fruitful  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  being  specula- 
tive buying  or  over-ordering.  The  same  point 
was  emphasized  by  William  Hager  of  Hager 
& Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  pointed  out  that 
many  retailers  were  in  the  habit  of  ordering 
anywhere  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  goods 
than  they  expected  to  get.  The  result  is  that 
the  manufacturers  are  oversold  and  that  re- 
tailers who  do  not  over-order  find  themselves 
short  of  goods. 

Manufacturers,  according  to  Mr.  Hager, 
are  greatly  to  blame  for  this  situation,  be- 
cause they  enforce  selling  terms  that  provoke 
speculative  buying.  So  long  as  sellers  are  free 
to  raise  prices  on  the  balance  of  an  order  that 
remains  unfilled  at  time  of  delivery,  so  long 
will  buyers  try  to  protect  themselves  by  over- 
buying. This  point  was  illustrated  by  a rug 
buyer  who  said  that  he  had  placed  an  order  for 
$14,000  worth  of  goods  but  only  got  delivery 
of  $1,200  worth,  after  which  the  price  was 
raised  on  him. 

Other  Contributing  Practices 

Many  other  instances  were  given  by  vari- 
ous speakers  showing  that  manufacturers  and 
producers  are  responsible  for  many  practices 
that  aggravate  the  shortage  of  goods  and  con- 
tribute to  the  boosting  of  prices.  Mr.  Figg 
said  that  the  Department  of  Justice  realized 
fully  that  many  influences,  including  the  im- 
portant matter  of  labor  costs  and  uncertain 
labor  contracts,  entered  into  this  question. 

He  said  that  the  department  did  not  be- 
lieve that  profiteering  either  by  manufacturers 
or  retailers  was  the  chief  of  these  influences, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  looked  upon 
the  retailers  as  profiteers.  In  this  regard  J. 
A.  Rubin  of  Stewart’s,  Philadelphia,  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  when  he  said  that  so 
long  as  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
consider  the  majority  of  retailers  to  be  prof- 
iteers it  should  spread  that  idea  to  the  public 
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and  correct  the  contrary  impression  made  by 
many  statements  emanating  from  or  attributed 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  adoption  of  a 
lengthy  resolution  calling  for  increased  pro- 
duction, pointing  out  how  little  the  retail  dis- 
tributor can  do  without  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  producer  of  wanted  merchandise,  and 
asking  the  retail  trade  to  specialize  during  the 
period  of  the  present  emergency  upon  the  op- 
portunities to  purchase  the  plain  but  substan- 
tial grades  of  goods  at  attractive  prices,  using 
only  their  normal  amount  of  publicity  but 
turning  it  to  the  advertising  of  economy  lines 
rather  than  to  the  higher  priced  lines. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a committee  of 
seventeen,  representing  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  the  National  Garment 
Retailers’  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Clothiers  and  National  Shoe 
Dealers’  Association  be  appointed  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  with  producers  and  manufacturers  on  the 
problem  of  increasing  production  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  merchandise. 

THRIFT  WEEK 


Deserves  Co-operation  of  Merchants 
Because  It  Builds  for  Them 

National  Thrift  Week,  which  begins  on 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  birthday,  Jan.  17,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  all  merchants,  not  only 
as  a movement  beneficial  to  the  public  interest 
but  also  as  a straight  business  proposition. 
It  is  endorsed  by  the  United  States  League 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Men’s  Association,  the  Retail 
Credit  Men’s  National  Association  and  the 
Retail  Commercial  Union.  The  Savings  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  given  its  hearty  backing  to  the  plan. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  promoting 
instability  and  uncertainty  in  the  business 
world  is  the  downright  extravagance  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  people  and  their  men- 
tal attitude  of  “Darn  to-day,  and  let  to-morrow 
look  after  itself.”  It  is  this  habit  and  this 
viewpoint  that  the  backers  of  the  thrift  cam- 
paign are  attacking  in  the  interests  of  those 
people  themselves  and,  incidentally,  of  busi- 
ness men. 

Eight  Daily  Features 

For  each  of  the  eight  days  of  the  cam- 
paign there  has  been  arranged  a program 
hammering  on  some  feature  of  thrift — mak- 
ing a will,  paying  bills  promptly,  starting 
savings  accounts,  etc. 

Ten  financial  commandments  are  to  be  im- 
pressed. Among  them  are  “Work  and  earn,” 
“Have  a bank  account,”  “Own  your  own 
home”  and  “Pay  your  bills  promptly.” 

Saving  clubs  are  to  be  organized,  essay 
contests  and  talks  will  be  held  in  schools, 
posters  will  be  displayed  in  business  houses 
and  store  windows,  sermons  on  the  command- 
ments of  the  financial  creed  are  to  be  preached 
in  the  churches,  and  various  other  ways  of 
getting  the  idea  across  will  be  employed.  One 
thing  which  interests  merchants  particularly 
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is  the  plan  to  place  in  pay  envelopes  of  fac- 
tory and  shop  workers  little  slips  urging  the 
payment  of  bills. 

Value  to  Community 
Most  merchants  will  see  at  once  the  value 
to  the  community,  the  nation  and  to  individual 
business  men  of  National  Thrift  Week.  Others 
should  think  over  the  matter  for  a minute. 
■What  does  it  mean  to  the  storekeeper  to  sell 
goods  in  a community  where  the  people  save 
regularly,  own  their  own  homes  and  pay  their 
bills  promptly? 

It  means  this:  All  those  people  have  a 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation’s  busi- 
ness. The  man  who  has  paid  for  his  little 
house  by  hard  work  and  harder  saving  is  a 
steady  man.  He  is  not  the  stuff  agitators  can 
work  with.  He  knows  the  value  of  money  and 
realizes  that  merchants  must  have  liquid  capi- 
tal to  do  business.  He  pays  his  bills.  The 
money  that  he  pays  for  his  home,  or  deposits 
in  a bank,  is  not  just  so  many  dollars  which 
might  have  been  spent  in  the  store.  It  is  a 
tie  binding  him  to  the  community,  making  of 
him  a sturdy  citizen,  developing  his  character, 
making  him  a good  credit  risk.  A man  of 
that  kind  is  the  customer  every  merchant 
wants.  We  are  satisfied  that  every  broad- 
gauged  merchant  will  seek  ways  and  means 
by  which  he  can  further  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  thrift  among  the  peo- 
ple whom  his  store  serves. 

f 

INSTRUCT  THE  INSTRUCTORS 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

one  kind  of  percentages  mean  and  what  the 
other  kind  represent. 

To  put  the  matter  even  more  concretely, 
if  a merchant,  basing  his  expense  percentages 
on  selling  price,  counts  on  a total  expense  of 
20  per  cent  and  then  believes  that — merely  by 
adding  30  per  cent  to  the  prime  cost  of  all  the 
goods  he  sells— he  will  effect  a net  profit  of 
10  per  cent,  is  he  not  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed? 

The  Economist  can  cite  actual  occurrences 
in  which  ignorance  of  such  vital  distinctions 
came  near  to  being  very  costly.  And  doubtless 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has 
proved,  and  is  still  proving,  a serious  handicap 
to  a merchant — as  well  as  to  his  competitors. 

In  connection  with  the  good-natured  car- 
toon on  page  12  we  offer  our  cooperation  in 
rectifying  this  condition.  Prompt  action  is 
advisable. 

+ 

Plans  have  been  made  to  send  out  a float- 
ing exhibition  from  American  ports  to  ports 
in  South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
late  spring  a vessel  will  sail  from  New  York 
filled  with  exhibitions  of  various  American- 
made  goods.  Those  in  charge  say  that  both 
England  and  France  have  gained  large  amounts 
of  new  foreign  trade  by  this  method  of  adver- 
tising their  goods. 

Edwin  E.  Besser,  William  Kramer  and 
Charles  Kramer,  associated  for  many  years 
with  Geo.  Borgfeldt  & Co.,  have  formed  a 
company  under  the  name  of  the  Edwin  E. 
Besser  Co.,  Inc.,  to  act  as  manufacturers’ 
agents  and  factory  representatives.  The 
new  concern  is  located  at  41  Union  Square, 
West,  with  an  attractive  display  of  dolls, 
toys,  novelties  and  druggists’  sundries. 
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CHANCE  EXPRESSION  RAISED  FUROR 

Wool  Manufacturer’s  Comment  Grew  with  Publicity — Idea  Questioned  in  Public  Discussions  Fol- 
lowed by  Mass  Meeting  to  Debate  Plans;  But  Nothing  Has  Happened  Yet 


Comfortable  with  his  family  in  his  mansion 
at  Shawsheen  Village,  Mass. — a community 
that  owes  its  existence  largely  to  his  develop- 
ment— William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the 
American  Woolen  Co.,  was  moved  by  the  con- 
versation of  one  of  his  intimates  to  utter  a 
vigorous  deprecation  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  concerning  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  15,000 
mill  hands  earn  their  bread  from  the  American 
Woolen  C’o. 

Thinking  of  Others’  Needs 

It  was  Sunday,  three  weeks  ago,  and  Mr. 
Wood  had  every  cause  for  optimism  concern- 
ing his  own  immediate  family.  It  was  cold 
outdoors,  but  the  mansion  was  an  oasis  of 
comfort  that  solaced  the  business  cares  of  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  Mr.  Wood  was 
therefore  quite  in  the  mood  to  consider  others . 
less  fortunate  than  himself. 

So  he  said : 

“We  have  got  to  do  something  about  it! 
We  must  take  care  of  our  workers!  Why, 
we’ll  give  them  a store  of  their  own  where 
they  can  buy  things  at  cost — and  we’ll  put  up 
a ten-story  building  to  do  it,  if  we  have  to.” 

Friends  Started  the  Talk 

It  was  an  expression  of  a big  business  man 
that  was  bound  to  carry  with  it  a powerful 
appeal — in  fact,  so  effective  it  was  as  to  in- 
fluence one  of  the  intimates  gathered  there 
with  Mr.  Wood  at  his  fireside  that  Sunday 
evening  to  mention  it  to  some  business  asso- 
ciates the  next  morning. 

With  three  daily  newspapers  functioning 
in  Lawrence  it  required  but  a few  hours  to 
touch  the  match  to  the  tinder. 

Mr.  Wood  was  called  on  the  telephone  by 
a wide-awake  reporter,  who  asked  for  veri- 
fication. 

“Certainly  I said  it!”  Mr.  Wood  answered 
over  the  wire.  And  then  everything  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  headline  writers  of  the  Law- 
rence evening  newspapers.  Press  associations 
with  which  these  papers  are  affiliated  helped 
along  to  the  extent  of  reproducing  this  news 
for  all  the  papers  of  the  country. 

Local  Merchants  Hostile 

Tuesday  morning  the  Lawrence  Eagle 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  warmed  over  the 
story  by  procuring  interviews  with  some  of 
the  merchants  of  Lawrence,  who  hotly  re- 
sented Mr.  Wood’s  accusations  of  profiteering 
as  they  had  appeared  in  print. 

Mr.  Wood  saw  things  in  a new  light  at  this 
juncture.  He  felt  personally  aggrieved  at  the 
warmth  with  which  the  merchants  responded. 
Boston  newspapers  “ate  up  the  story,”  for 
when  Mr.  Wood  spoke  to  the  Boston  Traveler 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  part  of  his 
lengthy  statement  read  as  follows : 

To  Reduce  H.  C.  L.  at  Once 

I will  not  wait  until  next  spring,  but  will 
start  right  away,  because  something  must  be 


done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  But  before 
doing  so  I will  give  the  merchants  of  Lawrence 
a reasonable  time  to  lower  the  prices  of  their 
goods.” 

The  element  of  confidence  engendered  by 
the  power  of  big  business  which  was  so  clearly 
to  be  sensed  in  this  declaration  was  a signal 
to  the  merchants  to  throw  up  breastworks. 

Silence  Followed  Discussion 
From  that  time  on  the  battle  waged — 
almost  entirely  through  the  papers.  Both 
sides  talked  for  a few  days,  then  silence  be- 
came the  policy.  There  were  three  or  four 
exchanges  of  letters  between  the  Lawrence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mr.  Wood. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Wood  had  been  caused 
considerable  difficulty  by  his  fireside  remark 
of  the  previous  Sunday  evening.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  investigating  prices  in 
Lawrence  and  in  other  cities  at  length.  So 
rapidly  had  the  situation  developed  that  its 
own  momentum  alone  was  enough  to  carry  it 
along,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  desire 
upon  the  part  of  both  parties  to  show  the  pub- 
lic in  interest  that  sincerity  was  the  founda- 
tion of  their  stand. 

Planned  Public  Conference 
Ultimately  a conference  was  arranged  be- 
tween a committee  of  retail  merchants,  mem- 
bers of  the  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Mr.  Wood,  to  discuss  the  situation.  Again 
the  newspapers  did  yeoman  service,  for  they 
heralded  it  far  and  wide  as  a “showdown.” 
Merchants  busied  themselves  to  get  data 
in  vindication  of  their  prices.  They  held 
meetings,  some  of  which  were  run  with  the 
cut-out  open.  Mr.  Wood,  it  was  understood, 
already  had  his  barrage  of  profiteering  facts 
ready  to  unload.  Those  merchants  hustled. 

Put  Remarks  in  a New  Light 
About  this  time  some  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  got  a truer  line  on  the 
situation.  It  came  out  that  Mr.  Wood  had 
made  his  original  remark  quite  casually. 

In  fact  persons  close  to  Mr.  Wood  who 
had  his  interests  in  their  hearts,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  recounted  recent  conversations  with 
him  regarding  his  project.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Wood  hoped  he  wouldn’t  be  forced  to  go 
ahead  with  the  thing,  etc.  He  hadn’t  quite 
preconceived  the  lengths  to  which  the  situa- 
tion could  be  carried. 

Mill  Hands  Much  Interested 
But  Mr.  Wood’s  employees  had  found  the 
idea  quite  novel— quite  appealing.  Was  here, 
at  last,  that  champion  for  whom  they  had  so 
long  been  seeking?  At  least  they  would  find 
out. 

And  so  they  became  enthusiastic.  It  added 
to  the  momentum  of  the  situation — and  to  Mr. 
Wood’s  momentum.  It  came  to  be  such  a big 
thing  that  even  a man  of  Mr.  Wood’s  im- 
portance began  to  feel  that  there  were  new 
worlds  for  him  to  conquer. 


Just  about  now  there  developed  in  the 
spinning  room  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.’s 
plant  an  idea. 

It  was  expressed  by  a rugged  toiler — 
“Let’s  do  something  to  show  Mr.  Wood  how 
we  appreciate  it ! Let’s  have  a parade ! 
What’ll  we  give  him?” 

That’s  how  it  started. 

“Engrave  some  resolutions ! Letter  ’em  in 
gold!” 

Such  was  supplementary  idea  No.  1,  en- 
thusiastically shouted. 

“Everybody  give  a nickel  to  help  build  the 
new  store!”  supplementary  idea  No.  2,  was 
just  sandwiched  in  before  there  came  an 
avalanche  of  supplementary  ideas. 

Became  a Popular  Idol 
By  the  time  Mr.  Wood  rolled  down  Essex 
Street  in  his  automobile  on  his  way  to  the 
Bay  State  Building  for  the  scheduled  meeting 
with  the  retailers  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  the 
supplementary  idea  landslide  had  been  shaken 
down  to  a hit-or-miss  demonstration  of  about 
5,000  mill  workers — an  outpouring  in  front  of 
the  Bay  State  Building  that  appeared  quite 
spontaneous. 

Analytically,  it  is  impressive  to  contem- 
plate how  an  idea  builds  in  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry. The  point  is  that  it  doesn’t  have  to 
be  a strike  idea — let  some  voice  with  a “carry” 
to  it  sound  the  thought  and  the  rest  is  usually 
easy. 

Addressed  the  Throng 
Mr.  Wood’s  familiar  limousine  was  retired 
for  the  day.  He  rode  down  a set  line  of 
march  in  a touring  car  which  was  decorated 
with  the  American  flag.  He  graciously  ad- 
dressed “his  people.”  He  took  his  hat  off 
eight  or  ten  times.  An  elderly  woman  stepped 
to  his  automobile  and  groped  for  his  hand. 
He  helped  her  find  it.  Boys  clambered  on  to 
the  running  boards — people  cheered — Mr. 
Wood  bowed  again. 

It  certainly  looked  great. 

Met  Reporters  and  Merchants 
In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  offices  Mr. 
Wood  underwent  the  ordeal  of  repeating  his 
speech  to  some  capable  but  blase  newspaper- 
men from  the  Lawrence  papers.  It  was  cold 
outside  and  they  hadn’t  thought  it  necessary 
to  shiver.  Mr.  Wood  spent  five  minutes  telling 
them  what  he  had  assured  “my  people.” 

Then  came  the  meeting.  Daniel  A.  Dona- 
hue presented  the  retailers’  figures,  based  on 
their  costs,  and  on  comparisons  with  Lowell, 
Haverhill  and  Boston.  Occasionally,  reference 
was  made  to  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Wood  was  flanked  on  left  and  right 
by  a corps  of  helpers.  Occasionally  one  or 
another  would  whisper  to  him.  Usually  Mr. 
Wood  asked  a question  thereafter. 

Mr.  Wood  Defined  His  Position 
He  explained  that  he  came  in  no  contro- 
versial mood.  So  did  the  retailers. 

But  Mr.  Wood  volunteered  to  assume  this 
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responsibility — “I  came  here  in  a judicial 
capacity.” 

The  retailers’  figures  didn’t  make  any  hit 
at  all  with  Mr.  Wood.  Anyway,  he  had  to  get 
to  his  office  in  Boston;  his  time  was  limited. 
Would  the  committee  send  him  the  data  for 
him  to  judge  more  at  leisure? 

The  committee  assented,  and  it  began  to 
appear  that  Mr.  Wood  was  going. 

Merchants  Wanted  Facts 

But  R.  J.  Macartney,  men’s  clothing  dealer, 
interposed.  He  demanded  to  know  what  Mr. 
Wood’s  facts  were — and  where.  Leonard  E. 
Bennink,  proprietor  of  the  Reid  & Hughes  de- 
partment store,  demanded  the  affidavits  which 
Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  so  sternly. 

J.  Herbert  Hunter,  manager  of  the  Cherry 
& Webb  women’s  wear  store,  came  out  for  the 
facts.  By  this  time  others  were  aroused. 

But  Mr.  Wood  was  in  a hurry.  Too,  he 
had  all  that  data  locked  up.  He  didn’t  feel 
like  parting  with  it.  Finally  he  agreed  to  an- 
other committee  meeting  some  time. 

The  Lawrence  papers  were  handed  pre- 
pared statements  from  Mr.  Wood,  largely  a 
statistical  effort  to  bear  out  his  stand,  based 
on  cost-of-living  charts  “his  investigators” 
had  prepared. 

But  no  affidavits  were  brought  forth. 

Then  the  Lawrence  retailers  prepared  a 
statement  for  the  press. 

Interviewed  by  Economist 

Mr.  Wood  was  putting  on  his  hat  and  coat 
as  an  Economist  staff-member  approached 
him. 

“Do  you  really  believe  now  that  your 
charges  were  justified?  Will  you  accept  Mr. 
Bennink’s  invitation  to  appoint  an  individual 
to  review  his  books?”  the  Economist  man 
asked  him. 

“I  have  said  all  that  I shall  say  for  today,” 
Mr.  Wood  answered. 

Upon  the  suggestion  that  one  question  an- 
swered now  might  be  the  means  of  eliminating 
probable  difficulty  for  him  later,  he  listened 
to  the  question: 

“Are  you  really  sincere  about  this?  Do 
you  actually  intend  to  start  this  store?” 

And  he  answered: 

“I  don’t  know  what  I will  do.  I’ll  have  to 
think  it  over.  I can’t  say  now.” 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  movement — what 
it  means — how  it  started. 

The  facts  as  here  set  down  do  justice  to 
both  parties. 

The  retailers  of  Lawrence  need  nothing 
further. 

4 

ANNIVERSARY 

Scottish  Store  Rounds  Out  Half 
Century  of  Service 

London  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

11  Queen  Victoria  Street 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  Walter  Wilson 
established  the  Colosseum  Warehouse,  a 
department  store  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  now 
operated  under  the  firm  name  of  Walter  Wil- 
son & Co.,  Ltd.  The  store  began  with  only 
four  clerks,  and  its  total  capital  was  around 
$500.  This  year  is  celebrated  the  store’s 


golden  jubilee,  which  finds  it  the  largest 
business  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 

Robert  Binnie,  the  present  managing  di- 
rector, became  a partner  in  1887.  He  was 
Mr.  Wilson’s  brother-in-law,  and  for  twelve 
years  had  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
business. 

Always  Advertised  Heavily 

From  the  first  the  firm’s  policy  was  to 
secure  a large  volume  of  business  done  at  a 
small  profit.  Extensive  and  intensive  ad- 
vertising was  a big  factor  in  building  up 
the  company,  which  has  grown  entirely  from 
within.  No  outside  capital  has  ever  been 
employed. 

After  the  business  had  grown  to  large 
proportions,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  a friend  of  the  owner,  branches  were 
established  in  31  towns  in  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland.  These  were  later  abandoned 
and  attention  concentrated  on  the  main 
house. 

These  Ideas  Were  New 

Mr.  Wilson  believed  in  indirect  publicity 
as  well  as  indirect  advertising.  In  the  days 
when  Paris  was  not  as  close  to  other  centers 
as  it  is  now,  thousands  of  circulars  were 
posted  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  announcing 
that  Paris  fashions  of  one  week  were  shown 
in  Glasgow  the  next. 

At  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee 
he  entertained  50,000  children  and  at  the 
games  celebrating  the  Jubilee,  observing  that 
many  of  the  boy  contestants  were  scantily 
clad,  he  sent  to  the  store  for  100  suits  which 
the  boys  donned  on  the  spot. 

Showed  First  Electric  Light 

Some  samples  of  the  store’s  advertising 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  development 
of  new  things  in  the  retail  field.  In  1883 
the  announcement  “The  Grand  Toy  Fair  Is 
Lighted  With  Electricity.  Come  and  See  the 
Dazzling  Effects,”  brought  great  crowds  to 
the  store.  In  1890,  a band  of  “Six  Profes- 
sional Gentlemen  Players”  was  a big  attrac- 
tion, though  a band  had  been  a feature  of 
special  occasions  since  1879.  In  1896  the 
first  motor  delivery  in  Scotland  was  adver- 
tised. 

Apparently  the  heavy  advertising  done 
was  not  always  necessary.  In  May,  1881, 
under  the  head  “Walter  Wilson  & Co.’s  Ad- 
vertising Space,”  ran  the  legend:  “Business 

so  good  this  week  no  advertising  required.” 

The  store  was  one  of  the  first  to  feature 
good  literature  in  inexpensive  editions,  and 
did  a tremendous  business,  at  one  time 
having  nearly  a million  volumes  in  stock. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Walter  Wil- 
son & Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  subscribers  to  the 
Economist  for  25  years. 

♦ 

There  are  upwards  of  600  expert  chem- 
ists who  gave  up  important  positions  during 
the  war  to  become  members  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
chemical  warfare  service,  for  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  endeavoring  to  find  new  work. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  in  need  of  the 
services  of  such  men  are  urged  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Director  of  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  stating  just  what 
their  requirements  are. 


LOOKS  TO  U.  S. 

Argentina  Needs  Our  Goods,  Says 
P.  E.  Foucher,  of  Harrods 

General  retail  conditions  in  the  Argen- 
tine are  quite  satisfactory,  according  to 
P.  E.  Foucher,  head  of  the  Harrods,  Ltd., 
branch  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  is  visiting  this 
country  to  familiarize  himself  with  American 
markets. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  Argen- 
tine. It  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
and  like  our  agricultural  West,  has  made 
great  profits  from  its  products  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  people  are  quite  willing 
to  part  with  their  money.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty is  in  getting  the  goods  to  supply  them. 

Looks  to  America 

Few  of  the  articles  sold  in  Argentinian 
retail  stores  are  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Most  of  their  stocks  come  from  other 
countries.  At  present  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  merchandise  wanted  from  Europe, 
and  America  is  looked  to  for  goods.  Though 
this  country  has  had  some  trade  from  South 
American  stores  in  the  past,  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  a most  important  source  of  goods, 
brings  Mr.  Foucher  here  to  get  a more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  our  markets. 

No  Profiteering  Talk 

Though  prices  are  high  in  the  Argentine, 
there  is  no  profiteering  agitation  there. 
While  the  Government  is  trying  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  not  hitting  at 
the  retailer. 

Buenos  Aires  stores  have  labor  problems 
similar  to  ours.  Intelligent  salespeople  are 
almost  impossible  to  get.  Employes  have 
to  be  taken  green  and  put  through  a course 
of  training  to  fit  them  for  selling.  As  in 
American  stores,  advertising  is  extensively 
used,  the  general  practices  of  our  stores 
being  closely  followed.  . 

No  German  Goods 

Before  the  war  large  quantities  of  goods 
imported  from  Germany  had  ready  sale  in 
the  Argentine.  Now,  even  were  it  possible 
to  get  German  goods  in  quantity,  Mr.  Foucher 
says  that  they  would  not  be  sought.  Har- 
rods, being  a British  firm,  awaits  some  in- 
dication from  the  British  Government  that 
trade  with  German  markets  will  be  accept- 
able. 

It  is  Mr.  Foucher’s  opinion  that  such  in- 
dication will  be  forthcoming,  since  the  pay- 
ment of  the  German  indemnities  depends 
largely  upon  the  re-establishment  of  that 
country’s  foreign  trade. 

Popular  feeling  in  the  republic  is  against 
the  Teutonic  allies.  The  House  of  Deputies 
and  the  people  were  misrepresented  by  the 
Argentinian  president,  who  openely  favored 
Germany. 

The  Harrods  store  in  Buenos  Aires  now 
has  a floor  space  of  about  150,000  square 
feet  and  is  six  stories  high.  That  the  busi- 
ness is  prosperous  is  evidenced  by  the  new 
addition  to  be  built,  making  the  building 
triple  its  present  size. 
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THREE  “VS”  SPELL  SUCCESS 

“Inspiration,  Initiative  and  Industry”  Comprise  Prescription  of  W.  O.  Strong,  Advertising  Manager 
of  Boston  Store  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Strong  Exponent  of  “Inspirational  Work” 


(Economist  Correspondence) 

Erie,  Pa.,  Dec.  24 — William  0.  Strong, 
advertising  manager  for  the  Boston  store,  of 
this  city,  has  recently  taken  over  what  he 
terms  the  “inspirational  work”  of  the  store 
and  is  giving  a series  of  talks  to  employees  in 
an  endeavor  to  improve  the  store’s  morale. 

Mr.  Strong,  who  was  formerly  in  the  dry 
goods  business  for  himself  at  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
came  to  the  Boston  Store  about  two  years  ago. 
He  is  a strong  believer  in  the  future  of  the 
dry  goods  business  and  in  conversation  with 
an  Economist  staff -member  he  said: 

Prescribes  for  Success 

“Any  man  with  inspiration,  initiative  and 
industry  can  surmount  every  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess in  the  dry  goods  or  any  other  business. 
I have  two  hobbies,  or  ideals,  that  I apply 
to  work.  One  is  co-operation,  the  other 
enthusiasm.” 

“Which  is  the  greater?”  I asked. 

“Both  are  great,  but  without  enthusiasm 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  any  more  than 
a steam  engine  could  run  without  steam.” 

“Biggest  Word  in  Business” 

“To  my  mind  enthusiasm  is  the  biggest 
word  in  business  to-day.  It  is  the  case  of  forge 
ahead  or  drop  behind.  There  is  no  middle 
course  to  follow.  To-day  it  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest — of  the  successful  man  or  woman — 
and  unless  you  are  enthusiastic  and  can  gener- 
ate power  in  your  work  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  you  and  you  cannot  succeed. 
Either  you  are  in  the  wrong  line  of  work  or 
you  have  not  the  qualities  for  success.  If 
you  cannot  generate  enthusiasm  in  your  work 
you  might  just  as  well  step  aside  and  let  some- 
one run  who  can  display  enthusiasm  and  speed. 

“It  is  enthusiasm  that  wins  football  games. 
And  it  is  enthusiasm  that  wins  in  the  game  of 
life.  Enthusiasm  is  individual  energy.  It 
proves  that  you  have,  first  of  all,  courage; 
second,  brains ; and  third,  backbone.  It  proves 
that  there  is  no  yellow  streak  running  down 
your  back. 


“Enthusiasm  begets  knowledge.  We  cannot 
be  enthusiastic  over  something  we  know  noth- 
ing about.  Enthusiasm  is  faith  in  yourself — 
in  the  merchandise  you  are  selling — in  the 
firm  that  employs  you.  Cash  can  buy,  but  it 
takes  the  enthusiasm  of  honest  conviction, 
that  comes  from  your  knowledge  of  the  goods 
you  handle,  to  sell. 

“Now  there  is  such  a thing  as  empty 
enthusiasm,  because  it  brings  no  one  any 
good.  Gamblers  are  enthusiastic  and  so  are 
fraudulent  stock  promoters  and  swindlers.  It 
is  empty  because  in  the  end  it  brings  disaster. 
Be  sure  that  you  are  enthusiastic  over  some- 
thing worth  while.  Well  directed  enthusiasm 
is  like  a blaze  under  a boiler.  It  generates 
steam  and  pep  because  it  is  fire  where  it 
belongs. 

Some  Products  of  Enthusiasm 

“The  thing  that  made  Washington,  Lin- 
coln and  Roosevelt  great  was  their  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  justice — something  there  to  be 
enthusiastic  over.  The  real  estate  man  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  future  prospects  and 
valuation  of  the  property  he  is  selling;  the 
life  insurance  agent  over  the  benefits  and  pro- 
tection insurance  will  bring  to  a man’s  family. 
The  preacher  is  enthusiastic  over  his  work  of 
saving  and  guiding  souls.  The  physician  is 
enthusiastic  over  his  work  in  bringing  relief 
to  the  sick. 

“The  more  enthusiastic  we  are  the  better 
the  service.  And  the  better  the  service  the 
more  enthusiastic  we  become.  It  is  a thing 
that  grows  with  our  desire  to  grow. 

“The  enthusiastic  worker  is  never  a 
knocker.  On  the  contrary  he  is  a booster  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  It  requires  no  brains 
to  be  a knocker.  It  is  a cheap  way  of  attract- 
ing attention.  And  the  attention  you  get  is 
far  from  favorable. 

Boost!  That’s  the  Creed! 

“Everybody  hates  a knocker.  In  time  they 
are  afraid  of  him.  No  man  or  woman  ever 


got  very  high  by  knocking.  The  enthusiastic 
worker,  the  sensible  worker  does  not  knock 
his  fellow  employees.  Neither  does  he  knock 
the  firm  that  employs  him.  Boost  and  you 
will  be  boosted.  Knock  and  you  will  be 
knocked.  Eventually  you  will  be  counted  down 
and  out. 

“The  value  of  work  depends  upon  the  spirit 
you  put  in  it.  After  all  we  are  human  beings,, 
whether  at  work,  at  play,  sleeping  or  eating, 
and  the  work  we  do  comes  as  a result  of 
energy.  Work  is  nothing  but  energy.  The 
more  enthusiasm  we  put  back  of  that  energy, 
the  more  work  we  accomplish  and  the  better 
the  quality  of  that  work. 

“No  matter  how  skilled  our  hand,  how 
quick  our  eyes  or  how  well  trained  or  how 
well  educated  we  are,  our  work  is  not  the  best 
unless  we  put  our  whole  spirit  into  it  and 
back  it  up  with  unlimited  enthusiasm.  The 
more  spirit  you  put  into  your  work,  the  more 
good  it  does  you.  It  re-acts  upon  you  whole- 
somely. It  builds  your  character  soundly  so- 
that  it  will  stand  the  severest  tests  put  upon  it. 
Work  that  you  do  listlessly,  unwillingly  or 
with  your  mind  somewhere  else,  is  the  kind  of 
work  that  does  not  get  you  anything.” 

Enthusiasm  Defined 

Here  are  ten  definitions  of  enthusiasm 
by  Mr.  Strong: 

“Enthusiasm  is  interest.” 

“Enthusiasm  is  health.” 

“Enthusiasm  is  energy  of  body,  mind  and' 
soul.” 

“Enthusiasm  is  understanding,  knowl- 
edge.” 

“Enthusiasm  is  action.” 

“Enthusiasm  is  perseverance.” 
“Enthusiasm  is  accuracy  and  punctuality.” 
“Enthusiasm  is  thoroughness.” 
“Enthusiasm  is  all  these  things  and  more.”" 
“Enthusiasm  is  joy.” 

“And  there  is  nothing  that  compares  with 
doing  things  well  because  we  enjoy  doing 
them,”  says  Mr.  Strong. 


GIFTS  GALORE! 

AT  THIS  PARTY 

Employees  of  Lynn  Concern  Celebrate  in 
Unusual  Manner 

More  than  two  hundred  members  of  the 
Burrows  & Sanborn,  Inc.,  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociation, including  regular  and  extra  em- 
ployees of  the  store  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  assem- 
bled at  the  close  of  business  one  evening 
last  week  for  the  annual  Christmas  social 
of  the  Association.  A buffet  supper  was 
served  in  the  special  quarters  provided  for 
the  Association  on  the  top  floor  of  the  store. 

I1  allowing  the  supper  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  president  Arthur  W.  Sheeve  of 


the  Association,  after  which  gifts  of  pound 
boxes  of  chocolates  were  made  to  every  extra 
worker  in  the  store.  Following  the  pres- 
entation president  Sheeve,  who  was  assisted 
by  Frank  Collins,  donated  in  the  name  of  the 
firm,  a $5  gold  piece  to  every  regular  em- 
ployee in  the  organization. 

Louis  Rocheleau,  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  in  behalf  of  its  members,  then 
presented  Thomas  Houlding,  first  president 
of  the  Association,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
workers  in  the  store,  with  $40  in  gold,  the 
gift  of  the  store  employees. 

A Christmas  tree  surprise  party  then 
followed,  at  which  additional  gifts  were  pre- 
sented to  everyone  in  the  store.  These  gifts 
were  taken  from  a large  Christmas  tree  at  the 


head  of  the  hall.  The  balance  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  games  and  indoor  sports. 

The  members  of  the  firm  were  guests  of 
the  organization  during  the  evening. 

The  meeting,  the  first  to  be  held  in  the 
new  store  of  Burrows  & Sanborn,  Inc.,  was 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  that  has 
ever  been  carried  out  by  the  Association, 
only  a few  members  of  the  organization  be- 
ing absent. 

♦ 

From  Feb.  1,  1920,  on,  the  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  will  maintain 
a New  York  buying  office  at  1107  Broadway. 
Herman  Hirsch,  a well-known  resident  buyer, 
will  be  in  charge.  He  will  buy  all  garment 
lines  himself  and  will  have  a corps  of  assist- 
ants to  purchase  other  goods. 


PARIS  TRADE 

IS  IMPROVING 


Though  Not  Normal  Demand  for 
Textiles  Grows — Some  New  Styles 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

Paris,  Dec.  4,  1919. — Business  in  France 
since  the  elections  has  considerably  increased. 
For  three  weeks  prior  to  the  elections,  things 
were  practically  at  a standstill.  Neither  finan- 
ciers nor  manufacturers  dared  make  plans  for 
the  future  until  they  knew  which  party  would 
come  into  power. 

With  the  re-election  of  the  Nationalists,  or 
Conservatives,  confidence  has  been  restored 
and,  although  much  discontent  is  expressed  in 
many  centers,  on  the  whole  the  feeling  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  deal  with  those  evils  we  know 
than  to  leap  to  those  of  the  unknown.  Condi- 
tions, however,  are  still  unsettled.  Imports 
are  rendered  almost  out  of  the  question  by  the 
low  value  of  the  franc,  while  for  the  export 
trade  manufacturers  in  all  lines  are  so  far 
oversold  that  they  discourage  further  busi- 
ness. 

Every  bit  of  available  stock  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  textiles,  is  being  bought  up.  Buy- 
ers who  have  been  in  Lyons  searching  for 
crepes  and  voiles  for  millinery  purposes  re- 
port there  is  not  one  yard  of  these  fabrics  to 
be  had.  Meanwhile  a contemplated  40  per 
cent  increase  in  silk  and  wool  fabric  prices 
has  been  announced.  This  has  given  an  added 
impetus  to  the  retail  trade,  women  rushing 
to  the  shops  trying  to  lay  in  small  stocks  or 
to  purchase  for  their  immediate  needs  before 
this  increase  goes  into  effect. 

The  present  prices  for  model  garments 
from  the  fashion  creators  here  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive and  to  this  prohibitive  price  must 
be  added  a 40  per  cent  increase.  Buyers 
should  figure  on  this  when  coming  to  make 
their  purchases  of  spring  models  at  the  Feb- 
ruary openings. 

Present  Influence  in  Fashions 

In  fashions,  the  influence  of  the  Balkan 
peasants’  costume  is  very  strong.  The  Per- 
sian idea  is  also  strongly  indicated.  In  other 
words,  the  Orient  and  the  East  still  hold  their 
own,  and  draperies,  bloused  effects  and  culotte 
skirts  are  the  marked  features  of  the  models 
now  being  shown  by  the  Paris  dressmakers. 

The  Louis  XV  and  the  Renaissance  styles 
are  also  emphasized,  notably  for  evening 
gowns.  Callot  still  continues  to  endorse  the 
latter  styles  for  evening  wear  and  has  re- 
cently brought  out  a stunning  costume  for 
Regina  Flory,  who  is  playing  in  the  amusing 
revue  at  “La  Cigale.”  The  dress  is  in  emerald 
green  velvet  with  backless  corsage  embroid- 
ered in  rhinestones  and  held  in  place  by  nar- 
row straps  of  flesh-colored  tulle.  The  skirt 
shows  a short  tunic  extending  in  long  bands 
which  cross  the  front  and  continue  to  form  a 
shaped  band  across  the  sides  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt. 

Bright  green,  notably  in  velvets,  is  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  colors  for  evening  wear 
at  present,  and  is  used  in  combination  with 
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silver  or  gold  brocaded  satins  and  with  laces. 
Geranium  pink  velvet  is  also  conspicuous  and 
is  frequently  used  in  combination  with  tete 
de  negre,  notably  for  afternoon  dresses.  Eve- 
ning gowns  in  sapphire  blue  velvet  and  in 
ruby  red  are  prominent. 

Bolero  Styles  in  Suits 

In  skirt  and  jacket  suits  the  newest  models 
are  featured  with  jackets  in  modified  bolero 
styles.  That  is  to  say,  the  jackets  are  very 
short  and  are  belted  at  a low  waist  with  a 
wide  girdle  over  which  the  fronts  either  hang 
free,  or  to  which  they  are  gathered  and 
bloused. 

Short  jackets  with  well  curved  underarm 
seam  and  full,  much  flared  basque  are  also 
conspicuous.  Pleated  skirts  are  still  empha- 
sized both  for  suits  as  well  as  for  dresses. 
No  increase  in  length  is  noted,  the  average 
still  being  from  10  to  12  inches  from  the 
ground. 

Fancy  Yoke  Effects 

Skirts  with  draped  yokes  or  with  yokes 
in  contrasting  color  suggesting  the  wide  belts 
and  girdles  of  the  Balkan  peasant’s  costume 
are  conspicuous  on  many  of  the  models  and 
are  receiving  much  favorable  mention. 

Ribbed  Goods  of  Brilliant  Finish 

There  is  much  talk  in  Paris  of  a revival 
of  interest  in  corded  goods  in  wool,  also  in 
silk.  Wool  poplins  in  novelty  weaves  and  with 
a brilliant  finish  are  among  the  novelties 
which  have  been  brought  out  and  which  are 
creating  much  favorable  comment. 

The  long-continued  vogue  for  metal  and 
the  profuse  use  of  jet  during  the  last  few 
seasons  has  created  a demand  for  goods  in 
brilliant  finish,  and  this  idea  is  being  taken 
up  by  the  wool  manufacturers  who  are  apply- 
ing it  to  the  finish  of  their  novelties  in  suit- 
ings. This  idea  is  one,  however,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  worked  out  more  particularly 
for  the  winter  of  1920  than  for  the  spring. 

It  is  not  expected  that  these  brilliant  fin- 
ished woolens  will  have  much  vogue  this  sea- 
son. One  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are 
being  shown  in  sample  lengths  only  and  will 
be  difficult  to  secure  in  sufficient  yardage,  par- 
ticularly for  the  repetition  of  models  once 
made. 

New  Treatment  of  Monkey  Fur 

Glycerined  ostrich  is  by  no  means  new, 
but  this  treatment  as  applied  to  wings  and  to 
monkey  fur  is  an  innovation.  Monkey  fur 
thus  treated  is  used  for  pendant  ornaments 
on  tailored  hats. 

Sports  shapes  in  colored,  undressed  leather 
trimmed  with  flowers  in  a lighter  shade  are 
conspicuous.  The  great  prominence  given  to 
flowers  as  a trimming,  however,  is  the  note  to 
be  chiefly  emphasized.  Flowers  this  season 
made  in  all  kinds  of  material,  such  as  straw, 
leather,  velvet  and  silk  and  in  all  shapes  and 
colors  are  used  on  all  types  of  hats  from  the 
stiff-brimmed  marquis  and  strictly  tailored 
styles  to  the  large  cloche-brimmed  picture 
hat. 

Brilliant-colored  coral  or  geranium  pink 
gardenias,  with  pale  yellow  wistaria  and 
mimosa,  are  among  the  varieties  favored,  al- 
though quantities  of  large  poppies,  in  tur- 
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quoise  blue  silk  or  velvet,  and  anemones  in  the 
natural  colors  of  scarlet,  purple  and  yellow, 
are  also  employed. 

Color  Combinations 

Colored  facings  in  black  hats  and  facings 
in  a contrasting  color  on  colored  hats  are  well 
represented.  The  latter  are,  as  a rule,  com- 
bined in  strong  contrast.  For  instance,  hats 
in  henna,  trimmed  in  self-tone,  are  shown  with 
the  brim  faced  in  a midnight  blue  faille.  Fac- 
ings in  black  hats  are  invariably  in  brilliant 
colors,  such  as  scarlet,  coral  and  turquoise 
blue. 

Rust  tones,  bright  golden  yellow  and  old 
gold,  are  also  well  liked  when  used  on  black 
or  in  combination  with  navy  blue.  Green, 
notably  in  dull  shades  of  blue  green,  is  prom- 
inent. 

Green,  trimmed  with  salmon  or  apricot 
pink,  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  color  com- 
binations. Brown  is  used  in  every  conceivable 
shade,  tortoise  shell  browns  being  particularly 
emphasized.  Black  and  tan  and  black  and 
brown  are  good  combinations  for  tailored  hats. 

Lace  Extensively  Used 

Lace  is  extensively  used  on  dressy  hats, 
either  in  the  form  of  upstanding  gathered 
wired  frills  or  in  veil  form. 

Trimmings  at  the  front  seem  most  favored. 
Pendant  effect  and  under-brim  trimmings  are 
good.  The  extension  of  the  trimming  over  the 
edge  of  the  brim  at  the  sides  or  at  the  front, 
however,  which  was  so  strong  a feature  in  the 
millinery  styles  of  the  last  season,  is  this  year 
replaced  by  head  bands  draped  in  ribbon  or 
velvet  and  overlaid  with  flowers  or  foliage. 

Trimmings  of  stiff  wings,  quills  or 
aigrettes,  which  spring  out  from  either  side 
of  the  crown,  are  positively  endorsed,  continu- 
ing the  general  idea  of  breadth. 

+ 

TO  STOP  LOSSES 

Kansas  Retailers  Organize  Novel  Campaign 

Against  Shoplifters 

Kansas  retailers  have  organized  an  associa- 
tion for  the  protection  of  its  members  against 
theft.  The  members  are  connected  with  the 
Kansas  Retailers’  Association.  The  new  body 
will  be  a duplication  of  the  Kansas  Bankers’ 
Association  for  protecting  member  banks. 

Member  stores  will  display  posters  of  a 
glaring  yellow  hue,  with  the  caption,  “Dead 
or  alive,  $500  reward,”  bringing  back  to  old 
inhabitants  memories  of  the  almost  forgotten 
wild  West  days.  The  reward  is  offered  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  anyone  taking 
goods  valued  at  $100  or  over.  In  case  prema- 
ture death  prevents  arrest  or  conviction  the 
money  is  paid  anyway.  A dead  thief  is  as 
good  as  a live  one,  any  day. 

The  new  association  does  not  offer  any  kind 
of  burglary  insurance  or  employ  detectives  of 
its  own.  It  expects  the  reward  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  public  officers  and  private  citizens 
to  catch  offenders.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
past  year  goods  valued  at  more  than  $100,000 
were  stolen  from  Kansas  merchants.  The  fee 
for  membership  is  based  on  $1  for  each  $1,000 
of  stock  carried. 
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TO  LIMIT  BUYING 

Indiana  Retailers  Take  Action  to 
Curb  Trend  of  Prices 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  present 
high  prices  is  the  weakness  of  the  average 
buyer  in  allowing  himself  to  be  “rushed”  by 
salesmen  into  buying  more  goods  than  he 
really  needs.  This  opinion  was  presented  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  endorsed  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  merchants  present. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions 
held  during  the  meeting  was  about  the  ques- 
tion of  high  prices  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  today’s  markets.  The  average  buyer,  it 
was  pointed  out,  is  entirely  too  ready  and 
willing  to  listen  to  the  selling  talk  of  the  job- 
ber and  manufacturer  to  the  effect  that  due 
to  the  shortage  of  material,  etc.,  it  will  be  a 
hard  matter  to  deliver  goods.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  buyer  then  goes  beyond  his 
actual  needs  and  over-buys. 

Watch  Other  Fellows 

The  salesman  has  of  late  added  a point  to 
his  selling  talk  which  accentuates  this  ten- 
dency to  over-buy.  He  cites  what  other  buyers 
in  the  locality  or  immediate  vicinity  are  buy- 
ing, and  instead  of  basing  his  purchases  on 
his  knowledge  of  his  own  needs  the  buyer 
bases  them  on  what  the  salesman  says  the 
other  fellows  have  bought.  He  becomes  a 
speculator,  rather  than  a conservative  buyer. 

It  was  decided  that  some  concerted  action 
was  necessary  to  unscramble  the  eggs,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  advisory 
resolutions  to  be  sent  to  all  members  not 
present  and  to  a selected  list  of  Indiana  mer- 
chants not  members  of  the  Association. 

Limit  Purchases  Now 

The  resolutions  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  all  retailers.  The  meat  of  them 
is  that  the  present  is  an  advantageous  time 
to  limit  purchases  to  the  extreme  minimum 
necessary  to  normal  needs  both  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  Until  the  markets  are  more 
settled  all  purchases  should  be  based  on  known 
present  needs  and  conservative  estimates  of 
future  requirements.  This  action  will,  it  is 
thought,  do  away  with  speculation  in  mer- 
chandise. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting 
that  practically  all  those  present  had  been 
guilty  of  some  form  of  speculative  buying.  As 
a result,  business  had  become  so  good  for 
sellers  that  price  advances  had  been  made 
where  they  were  unjustified  by  actual  condi- 
tions. 

Action  Is  Timely 

This  action  taken  by  Indiana  retailers  is 
a timely  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  values  in  the  present  market  are  ficti- 
tious, and  the  merchant  is  largely  at  fault. 
There  are  times  when  early  buying  and  heavy 
buying  are  advisable;  but  even  when  this  is 
the  case  there  is  no  reason  for  buying  more 
than  an  amount  for  which  an  outlet  is  in 
sight. 

A short  time  ago  the  National  Association 


of  Credit  Men  declared  that  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  business  man  is 
a tendency  to  jump  too  far  with  either  a boom 
or  a depression.  He  loses  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion. If  retailers  generally  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Indianians  the  market  must  come  to 
a more  stable  basis.  It  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  retailer  and  manufacturer. 

Stick  to  Contracts 

Because  of  the  numerous  complaints  which 
have  been  registered  concerning  the  failure  of 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  to  live  up  to  agree- 
ments and  deliver  goods  at  the  prices  stated 
in  the  orders,  the  association  has  obtained  legal 
advice  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  sellers 
live  up  to  their  contracts. 

The  opinion  is  clear.  The  whole  question 
is  one  of  contract  and  of  agency.  When  an 
order  is  given  for  certain  goods  at  a specified 
price  and  there  is  no  note  or  memorandum  by 
the  seller  stating  that  the  price  is  subject  to 
advance  without  notice,  the  retailer  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  the  advanced  price  which  may  be 
cited  later.  Furthermore,  if  the  goods  are 
not  delivered  at  the  order  price  the  buyer  has 
an  action  in  damages  against  the  seller. 

Strength  in  Union 

It  is  understood  that  some  supposedly  re- 
liable wholesalers  have  been  guilty  of  the 
action  cited  above.  Possibly  they  remember 
the  days  when  many  retailers — also  supposedly 
reputable — made  it  a practice  to  reject  orders 
or  cancel  them  without  valid  reason,  because 
it  suited  their  interests.  Nevertheless,  it  can- 
not be  admitted  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander.  If  indi- 
viduals cannot  make  sellers  live  up  to  their 
contracts  perhaps  associations  of  retailers  can. 
At  any  rate,  they  ought  to  try. 

♦ 

HAS  A DOZEN  STORES 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  at  one 
time  owned  by  charter  most  of  North 
America,  is  selling  out  its  last  land  holdings. 
Though  still  one  of  the  world’s  largest  fur 
companies,  its  interests  are  tending  more 
toward  the  department  store  field. 

A chain  of  department  stores  extending 
across  Western  Canada  has  been  established. 
Stores  are  now  owned  in  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Vancouver,  Edmonton,  and  eight  smaller 
cities.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
largest  store,  to  be  located  at  Winnipeg. 
f 

TOY  TRADE  NOTES 

A new  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
Bahner  Doscher  Co.,  Inc.,  importers,  exporters 
and  manufacturers’  agents  of  dolls,  toys,  small 
wares,  notions,  druggists’  sundries,  etc.,  will 
open  a New  York  office  at  873  Broadway  on 
January  15th. 

The  New  Toy  Co.  are  erecting  a new  plant 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  exclusive  manufac- 
ture of  dolls.  Seven  hundred  men  and  women 
will  be  employed  and  it  will  be  possible  to  turn 
out  approximately  two  million,  five  hundred 
thousands  dollars’  worth  of  dolls  a year. 

The  Lionel  Mfg.  Co.  has  opened  a new  sales 
office  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Michael  Sweyd, 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  handling 
mechanical  and  electrical  trains,  will  be  in 
charge  of  this  office. 


ADVERTISING  TO  STORE 

FORCE  GETS  RESULTS 

Intramural  Campaign  with  Lantern  Slides 
and  Daily  Paper  Does  It 

The  Christmas  story  sale  of  the  Elder  & 
Johnston  Co.  department  store,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
during  the  second  week  in  November,  was 
the  most  successful  that  store  ever  pro- 
moted. In  the  seven  days  the  total  business 
amounted  to  $212,000. 

In  planning  the  sale,  the  mark  set  was 
$200,000.  The  management  realized  that  to 
reach  it  would  require  full  co-operation  of  all 
the  employees.  To  explain  things  clearly  and 
arouse  enthusiasm,  lantern  slides  were  used. 

Stimulating  Interest 

All  employees  were  invited  to  a self- 
service  dinner  in  the  store,  and  after  the  meal 
the  purpose  of  the  sale  was  explained. 
Lantern  slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 
Each  slide  showed  the  best  selling  article  of 
each  department.  To  add  human  interest,  a 
salesperson  from  each  department  was  pho- 
tographed with  the  goods.  As  each  picture 
appeared  a description  of  the  article  was  read 
with  catchy  remarks  about  the  person  shown. 
At  intervals  during  the  program  popular 
songs  were  sung. 

Bonuses  by  departments  were  offered  the 
salespeople.  A 25  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year  was  rewarded  with  $2,  the  amounts  run- 
ning up  to  $12  for  an  increase  of  125  per 
cent. 

The  sale  was  advertised  as  a cash  sale, 
but  charge  customers  were  allowed  to  charge 
their  purchases  of  reduced  goods  on  payment 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  price.  This  was  de- 
ducted if  the  bill  was  paid  before  the  Mon- 
day following  the  sale. 

Notices  were  run  advertising  for  a week 
in  the  papers  telling  readers  to  watch  for  a 
new  Christmas  story  on  a certain  night.  A 
28-page  booklet  was  mailed  out  and  distrib- 
uted at  the  store  entrance.  A daily  news 
sheet  called  “Xmas  Pep”  was  issued  for  the 
employees.  This  carried  each  department’s 
quota  percentage,  with  cartoons  and  com- 
ments on  employees. 

During  the  sale  three  double-page  and  a 
number  of  single-page  advertisements  were 
used.  The  total  advertising  expense,  includ- 
ing booklets,  “Xmas  Pep”  newspaper  space 
and  mailing,  was  only  IV2  per  cent  of  the 
selling  cost.  Salaries  and  bonuses  amounted 
to  4%  per  cent. 

+ 

LOSS  QUICKLY  ADJUSTED 

The  Ross  Store,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the 
stock  of  which  was  badly  damaged  by  fire 
late  in  November,  has  opened  again  for  busi- 
ness. At  the  sale  of  damaged  stock  100 
extra  people  were  employed  and  only  a small 
section  of  the  assembled  crowd  could  be  ad- 
mitted at  one  time.  Twenty-four  policemen 
and  a dozen  firemen  were  required  to  keep 
order.  The  insurance  claims  resulting  from 
the  fire  were  settled  with  unusual  prompt- 
ness, the  adjustors  taking  only  two  hours 
to  arrive  at  a settlement. 
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FROM  A MANUFACTURER’S  VIEWPOINT 

Worsted  Man  Explains  How  Demand  for  Fine  Clothes  Complicates  Problem  of  Production — Urges 
Attempt  to  Change  Nature  of  Demand — Says  Vogue  of  Coarser  Fabrics  Would  Double  Production 


In  several  articles  appearing  in  recent  is- 
sues of  the  Economist  we  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  in  textiles,  by  way 
of  showing  that  the  shortage  of  goods  is  not 
as  acute  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  that 
production  on  the  whole  is  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  is  improving  steadily,  and  that 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  about  meeting 
the  demand  if  the  demand  were  normal.  But 
we  pointed  out  that  the  demand  is  abnormal, 
and  that  it  is  abnormal  not  so  much  in  volume 
as  in  nature. 

Demand  for  Fine  Goods 

In  our  issue  of  Dec.  6 we  wrote:  “There 

is  an  unprecedented  demand  for  fine  goods  and 
a correspondingly  small  demand  for  low-end 
goods.  The  result  is  that  mills  making  fine 
fabrics  are  swamped  with  more  orders  than 
they  can  fill.  . . . This,  in  our  opinion,  is 

the  crux  of  the  whole  situation,  and  we  can  see 
no  prospect  for  speedy  relief  from  it,  except 
through  the  public  suddenly  recovering,  or 
being  suddenly  forced  to  recover,  from  its 
spending  jag.” 

The  Problem  of  Production 

The  extent  to  which  this  one-sided  demand 
handicaps  production  and  contributes  to  high 
prices  may  not  be  generally  recognized,  and 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  recognized. 
We  consequently  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
here  the  statement  made  by  George  H.  Hodg- 
son, vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co.,  before  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers  Association.  This  state- 
ment sets  forth  in  a clear  and  definite  manner 
the  problem  of  production  from  the  manufac- 
turer’s standpoint,  and  it  illustrates  emphat- 
ically how  much  this  problem  could  be  light- 
ened and  production  improved  if  the  trend  of 
demand  could  be  changed 

We  take  particular  pleasure  in  publishing 
this  because  it  gives  support  to  the  campaign 
now  being  waged  to  restrict  extravagance  and 
promote  economy,  and  because  it  furnishes  a 
convincing  answer  to  those  who  question  how 
a change  in  the  trend  of  demand  would  help 
the  present  situation.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

Reduced  Output 

“I  wish  I could  give  you  a cheerful  report 
on  the  manufacturing  conditions  of  cloth  in 
the  United  States.  In  my  opinion  it  never  has 
been  at  such  a low  ebb  nor  has  it  ever  been  so 
expensive  since  the  Civil  War.  On  account  of 
the  reduction  in  working  hours,  the  output  in 
yardage  has  been  reduced  from  25  to  30  per 
cent.  This  might  not  be  so  bad  if  we  could 
operate  all  our  looms  under  this  condition,  but 
unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done  on  account 
of  a short  supply  of  worsted  yarns  brought 
about  largely  by  the  reduction  in  weight  on 
account  of  present  incessant  demand  for  fine 


counts,  which  are  used  for  fine-faced  cloths, 
largely  used  by  the  women’s  wear  trade.  Es- 
pecially may  I mention  a cloth  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar,  viz.,  tricotine,  which  is  made 
from  a 50’s  fine  yarn  of  which  a spinning 
machine  will  produce  not  to  exceed  23  lbs.  in 
eight  hours  and  a weaver  will  take  three  to 
four  days  to  produce  60  yards  of  cloth. 

Effect  of  Using  Fine  Yarns 

“To  illustrate  my  point  of  decreased  out- 
put of  yards,  in  one  of  our  mills  containing 
82  spinning  machines  we  have  generally  run 
on  a size  of  yarn  in  this  mill  averaging  36’s 
and  now  the  size  is  average  50’s  and  the  pro- 
duction for  one  week  of  48  hours  is  11,318  lb. 
Had  we  run  an  average  size  of  36’s,  the  out- 
put would  have  been  15,744  lbs.;  or,  on  a 50 
size  enough  yarn  has  been  made  in  a week  to 
produce  22,620  yards,  but  had  we  run  on  36’s 
we  would  have  made  enough  to  make  31,080 
yards,  which  would  have  given  us  work  for 
looms  that  are  now  idle.  This  is  only  one 
mill.  Multiply  this  by  100  factories  and  you 
have  a shortage  from  normal  of  946,000  yards, 
which  is  due  entirely  to  yarn  shortage,  as  there 
is  ample  loom  capacity. 

Expense  of  Machinery 

“Then  some  one  asks,  why  don’t  you  get 
more  machinery  to  cover  the  deficit?  I an- 
swer, because  you  cannot  get  delivery  under 
twelve  months,  neither  here  nor  in  Europe,  and 
the  price  is  so  exceedingly  high  that  it  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  average  man,  and  no  one 
but  large  and  wealthy  corporations  can  operate 
at  this  time.  As  an  example,  a spinning  ma- 
chine we  used  to  buy  at  $900  now  costs  $4,000, 
and  just  so  long  as  this  abnormal  demand  con- 
tinues for  these  fine  yarns,  the  price  of  these 
machines  will  go  up  and  up. 

Raw  Wool  Situation 

“Before  the  war  the  price  of  fine  wool  aver- 
aged 70c.  per  pound  scoured.  During  the  war 
and  when  the  Government  controlled  the  wool 
the  issued  price  was  $1.871/^,  which  was  then 
considered  an  exceedingly  high  price,  and  one 
which  all  growers  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with.  But  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year  and  the  continued  demand  for  fine  wools 
has  kept  up,  the  price  has  steadily  increased 
until  at  the  last  Government  sales  in  Boston 
in  the  early  part  of  November  a record  price 
was  paid  for  fine  scoured  wool,  which  reached 
$2.88  per  lb.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  wool 
could  be  sold  at  this  price,  but  during  the  last 
forty-eight  hours  wools  very  similar  have  been 
sold  in  London  at  $3.14  per  lb.  scoured,  which 
is  now  the  world’s  record  for  a pound  of 
scoured  wool. 

Demand  Should  Be  Changed 

“Many  of  you,  perhaps,  wonder  what  is  the 
remedy  for  this  situation  and  how  can  we 
change  it,  and  the  answer  is  very  simple — be- 


cause we  have  an  absolute  famine  in  fine  wools 
and  there  is  a glut  of  the  coarser  wools.  If  the 
trend  of  fashions  could  be  made  for  a year  so 
that  the  women’s  wear  trade  would  not  demand 
such  a high  grade  of  merchandise,  fabrics  of 
attractive  designs  could  be  produced  from  what 
is  known  as  % and  % wools,  which  could  be 
put  on  the  market,  weight  for  weight  as  com- 
pared with  finer  wools,  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
yard  less. 

“The  manufacturing  of  cloth  is  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  the  manufacturing  of 
garments  is,  viz.,  that  the  raw  material  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  to-day,  and  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  weave  a piece  of  coarse  cloth 
of  the  same  construction  as  it  does  to  weave 
a piece  of  fine  cloth.  I know  that  all  of  you 
like  to  use  fine  cloth ; your  men  like  to  work  it, 
so  do  our  men,  but  unless  something  of  this 
kind  is  done  the  pyramid  will  be  constantly 
built  up,  and  what  height  it  will  attain  I cannot 
predict,  because  if  any  one  had  told  me  a year 
ago  that  a scoured  pound  of  wool  of  any  kind 
would  have  sold  for  $3.15,  I could  never  have 
believed  it. 

Fine  Wools  to  Stay  Up 

“There  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  these  fine  wool  prices  during  the  year 
1920,  as  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to 
look  forward  to  until  the  new  clip  comes  into 
the  market  in  July  or  August,  and  the  only 
fine  wool  in  the  world  is  now  in  Australia  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  who 
have  agreed  to  bring  40,000  bales  of  fine  wool 
to  this  market,  which  I believe  are  now  on  the 
way,  and  will  possibly  be  sold  in  Boston  in 
January  or  February;  but  this  is  such  a small 
amount,  only  aggregating  from  11,000,000  to 
12,000,000  lb.,  that  unless  they  can  immediately 
follow  it  up  with  another  25,000,000  lb.  it  will 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  us. 

Promote  Coarser  Grades 

“You  men  who  dictate  the  fashions  for  the 
women’s  wear  trade  can  do  a lot  if  by  some 
means  or  other  you  can  throw  your  strength 
into  the  coarser  grade  fabrics,  where  wool  is 
plentiful,  and  production  on  spinning  frames 
and  looms  will  increase  twofold  as  compared 
with  making  goods  of  a fine  character  such  as 

are  now  demanded.” 

+ 

GREETING  TO  COL.  PLAUT 

Five  hundred  employees  of  L.  S.  Plant 
& Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gave  a reception  and 
banquet  to  Lieut.  Col.  L.  Simon  Plaut  at 
the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark.  During  the 
banquet  the  diners  joined  with  professional 
entertainers  in  singing  war-time  songs. 
After  dinner  the  orchestra  was  persuaded  to 
stay  longer  and  an  impromptu  dance  began. 
Col.  Plaut  was  presented  with  a gold  cigar- 
ette case  by  his  store  associates.  During  the 
war  he  served  with  the  motor  transport 
corps,  rising  from  a captaincy. 
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THE  OLD  ORDER 

CHANGETH 

Women  Are  No  Longer  Slaves  to  a 
Prescribed  Fashion 

A member  of  the  Economist  editorial 
staff  asked  a leading  manufacturer  the  other 
day,  “What  about  the  bouffant  silhouette? 
Is  it  going  out,  or  is  it  still  good?” 

The  manufacturer  who  has  a Paris  office 
where  he  spends  most  of  his  time  and  has 
all  his  designing  done  said,  “My  dear  young 
lady,  everything  is  good.  If  it  is  becoming, 
and  attractive,  it  goes!” 

Women  More  Independent 

Further  conversation  with  him,  and  with 
other  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  tended 
to  emphasize  facts  that  were  discussed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Economist.  Chief 
among  these  were,  the  fact  that  designers 
are  getting  away  from  the  beaten  track,  that 
no  one  influence  or  period  is  drawn  on  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  and  that  women  are 
showing  an  increased  independence  in  their 
choice  of  clothes. 

Buyers  and  salespeople  who  are  alert  and 
want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  will  do 
well  to  watch  their  clienteles  closely.  Women 
are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more,  that 
a garment  is  stylish  only  in  the  degree  that 
it  is  becoming,  and  salespeople  are  less  and 
less  able  to  influence  them. 

The  magic  words,  “But  madam,  that  isn’t 
being  worn  this  year,”  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  reduce  a woman  to  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  salesperson’s  will. 

Many  Styles  in.  Use 

To  begin  with,  there  is  very  little  that 
isn’t  being  worn  this  year  by  smart  women. 
The  high  cost  of  ready-made  garments  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  in- 
dependence in  dress.  The  quantity  of  all 
kinds  of  fabrics  sold  this  year,  far  exceeds 
that  of  previous  years  and  it  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  numbers  of  women  have 
been  forced  by  high  prices,  to  make  their 
own  clothes.  In  this  way,  too  they  realize 
that  they  can  indulge  their  personal  taste 
in  color  and  line  to  the  greatest  degree. 

The  variety  of  styles  shown  is  astound- 
ing. In  the  showroom  of  one  of  the  leading 
dress  manufacturers  were  mannequins  side 
by  side  who  wore  gowns  extremely  notice- 
able for  their  vastly  different  style  and  ex- 
ecution. 

Two  Taffeta  Dresses 

Pronounced  naivete  was  expressed  in  one 
of  black  taffeta  by  the  use  of  an  accordion 
pleated  section  which  hung  straight  from  a 
yoke  reaching  just  below  the  shoulders — at 
intervals  of  about  six  inches  were  placed 
narrow  ruffles  running  around  the  body. 
Collar  and  cuffs  of  sheer,  crisp  organdy  gave 
another  simple  touch  that  added  to  the 
youthfulness  of  the  dress. 

The  second  dress  was  also  of  black  taffeta 
but  although  it  was  equally  as  simple  as  the 
ffrst  its  worldly  sophisticated  air  was  in  di- 
rect contrast.  The  waist  was  in  surplice 
effect,  folds  of  the  taffeta  standing  up  widely 


about  the  shoulders,  with  a vest  of  white 
organdy.  The  skirt  was  in  a modified  full- 
back effect  with  jabot  draping  at  the  back. 

Navy  and  black  taffeta  is  very  extensive- 
ly used.  One  manufacturer  even  reports  or- 
ders on  dresses  in  this  material  made  for 
semi-formal  occasions. 

Trimming  Features 

Full,  flowing  side  panels,  gathered  on  the 
under  side  of  the  hem,  and  often  faced  with 
a contrasting  color  are  frequently  seen  on 
high  class  gowns.  This  gives  the  Turkish 
trouser  effect  that  is  being  well  received. 
Another  method  of  acquiring  this  effect  is 


The  old-fashioned  pwll-back  effect  in  a very 
much  modified  form  is  seen  in  many  of  the 
advance  styles.  The  model  shown  above  also 
shows  another  interesting  feature  of  spring 
styles  in  the  deep  yoke  at  the  back  with  under 
section  bloused  at  a low  waist  line. 

the  application  of  three  or  four  two-inch 
straps  tucked  under  the  hem  on  either  side. 

Black,  brown  and  navy  taffeta  embroid- 
ered in  an  allover  design  in  eyelet  work  is  a 
new  note  for  afternoon  dresses.  Usually  the 
embroidery  is  on  the  waist  and  overskirt 
sections. 

A steady  but  not  startling  demand  is  re- 
ported for  tricolette. . One  house  which  has 
made  its  spring  models  exclusively  of  this 
fabric  has  found  many  ways  to  use  this  ma- 
terial in  original  ways  that  will  appeal  to 
the  buyer  who  has  a discriminating  clientele. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  the  use  of  black 
tricolette  in  a semi-formal  evening  gown. 
The  bodice  section  was  simply  cut  on  sur- 


plice lines  front  and  back  and  the  skirt  was 
draped  to  give  a Turkish  trouser  line  at 
the  hem.  Over  each  hip  were  two  twelve- 
inch  ruffles  of  cire  maline.  The  necessary 
touch  of  color  was  given  by  a velvet  flower 
in  geranium  shades. 

Much  worsted  and  tinsel  thread  embroid- 
ering in  contrasting  colors  is  shown  on  these 
tricolette  dresses. 

In  fact  worsted  embroidery  is  just  as 
strong  for  spring  as  it  has  been  for  two  or 
three  seasons  past.  Embroidery  in  high  re- 
lief, such  as  tan  on  navy  tricotine,  and  the 
other  wool  materials,  is  a prominent  note 
in  advance  styles. 

Another  simple  method  of  trimming 
dresses  of  taffeta,  georgette,  etc.,  in  all 
colors,  is  the  use  of  fine  pin  tucks.  These 
are  run  to  form  squares,  diamonds,  or  stripes, 
on  waist  sleeves  and  about  the  hem  of  the 
skirt. 

Will  Accept  Short  Skirts 

The  prediction  is  made  by  a manufactur- 
er recently  returned  from  abroad,  that  the 
American  woman  will  take  to  the  short  skirt. 
He  also  predicts  that  she  will  wear  it  suc- 
cessfully as  she  has  every  other  style  that 
has  been  adopted.  That  it  may  take  time  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  no  style  is  jumped  at 
too  quickly  in  this  country.  However,  the 
good  styles  are  never  turned  down. 

1 ■ 

NO  EXTREMES 

American  Women’s  Modesty  Recognized  by 
Manufacturers,  Says  Mosessohn 

Anything  “daring”  in  the  dress  of  Amer- 
ican women  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  manu- 
facturers, says  David  N.  Mosessohn,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Associated  Dress  Indus- 
tries of  America.  Mr.  Mosessohn’s  statement 
is  made  apropos  of  the  pastoral  letter  of 
Cardinal  Aimette  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  “immorality  of  certain  dresses,” 
evoking  from  the  famous  Mme.  Paquin  the 
retort  that  it  is  the  wearer  of  such  gowns 
who  should  be  condemned,  rather  than  the 
maker. 

American  manufacturers  have  certainly 
not  gone  to  extremes  in  their  models,  despite 
the  influence  of  certain  French  styles.  Know- 
ing that  American  women  on  the  whole  will 
reject  clothes  which  verge  on  the  sensational, 
manufacturers  here  have  very  generally 
catered  to  modesty  rather  than  to  undress 
tendencies. 

As  long  as  a certain  number  of  women 
want  extreme  styles  they  will  be  made,  but 
the  number  of  these  women  is  so  small  that 
the  garments  designed  for  their  benefit  do 
not  indicate  a style  trend.  In  purchasing 
their  stocks  retailers  should  remember  that 
American  women  are  not  likely  to  favor  cab- 
aret clothes,  and  stores  should  beware  of  ac- 
cepting extreme  models  simply  because  they 
are  being  worn  on  the  boulevards. 

4 

M.  F.  Rumelsburg  and  C.  A.  B.  Loewy,  who 
for  a number  of  years  have  been  known  to 
the  ready-to-wear  trade,  have  formed  the 
firm  of  Rumelsburg  & Loewy,  resident 
buyers.  They  now  have  accounts  in  the 
East,  South  and  West. 
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Model  in  spring  suit,  featuring  one-piece 
front  with  half-length,  sack  coat  back.  Heavy 
velour- finished  wool  jersey  in  gray  is  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  trimming  is  heavy  black  and 
yellow  wool  galoon. 


I ADVANCE  STYLES  | 

( An  Economist  Department ) 


This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  is 
| published  with  a view  to  furnishing  a guide  to  those  \ 

| of  our  subscribers  who  for  one  reason  or  another 

| find  it  necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  ten-  1 

1 dencies  in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  f 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  confused 
| with  current  merchandise.  It  should  always  be  | 

remembered  that  they  are  merely  ballons  d'essai  | 

| (trial  balloons)  as  the  French  phrase  goes.  But  f 

| to  those  whose  business  demands  advance  fashion  I 

f news  these  sketches  will  furnish  valuable  informa-  | 

I tion  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  circles  where  I 

| fashions  originate.  | 


Pleated  sections  are  introduced  in  a variety 
of  ways  in  many  spring  garments.  This  suit 
of  light  tan  gabardine,  featuring  a jacket  in 
semi-fitted  effect,  has  a pleated  peplum  of  the 
same  material. 


Leather  used  both  as  trimming  and  for  en- 
tire garments  is  a recent  and  unique  develop- 
ment in  spring  styles.  In  the  sketch  shown  on 
the  left  the  coat  of  undressed  tan  leather  is 
built  on  the  accepted  loose  box  lines  and  has 
a vest  of  perforated  white  glace  kid. 


Fullness  at  the  hips  and  a cup-in  at  the 
hem,  giving  a culotte  line,  are  features  of  the 
original  model  of  tan  gabardine  and  black 
satin,  shown  on  the  right.  The  arrangement 
of  the  narrow  satin  belt  and  the  upstanding 
collar  are  interesting  notes. 


Many  of  the  advance  styles  in  both  coats 
and  dresses  show  a panel  back,  bloused  at  a 
low  line.  The  use  of  oil  cloth  in  the  triple  tier 
belt  is  effective  against  the  navy  blue  water- 
proof crepe  de  Chine  of  which  the  coat  is 
made.  The  pleated  front  section  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  advance  styles. 
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AMERICAN  OFFICE 


for  SHEER 
COMFORT 


there  is  f\o 
substitute 
for 

Vrue  (Irish 
TTne^ 


— to  appreciate  this  truth,  one  has  only  to  compare,  by 
actual  experience,  True  Irish  Linen  with  other  fabrics. 


This  applies  not  only  to  Household  Linens — but  to  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel which  really  should  be  LINEN— Collars,  Dress  Shirts  and  Underwear. 


And  for  the  summery  clothing  needed  on  that  winter  trip  down  South  — 
Irish  Linen  is  matchless  for  coolness,  comfort,  smartness  and  durability. 


^IRISH  LINEN  SOCIETY 

* BELFAST  IRELAND 


as 


231  West  39th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


As  promised  in  recent 
announcements,  a 
reproduction  of  the 
Irish  Linen  Society’s 
first  consumer  adver- 
tising covering  the 
new  merchandising 
plan  is  shown  here. 
Examine  this  illustra- 
tion and  see  how  the 
slogan  of  the  Irish 
Linen  Society  is  tied 
up  to  specific  points 
of  superiority  of  True 
Irish  Linen. 


This  advertisement  emphasizes  the  comfort  of 
linen  for  household  use  and  personal  wear. 

Each  month  a different  point  will  be  touched 
upon. 

In  the  February  Magazines  the  slogan  will 
read  “For  formal  use  there  is  no  substitute  for 

True  Irish  Linen.” 

This  will  be  pictured  with  a magnificent  illus- 
tration to  bring  out  the  high  lights  of  True  Irish 
Linen  for  formal  occasions. 
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NOVEL  SHOW 

FOR  BUYERS 

Unique  Display  of  Dresses  Staged  by 
New  York  Manufacturer 

An  exhibition  restricted  to  members  of 
the  New  York  resident  buyers’  organizations 
was  an  innovation  introduced  Dec.  10  by  a 
live  manufacturer  of  dresses. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  representatives 
of  the  leading  firms  of  resident  buyers,  and 
the  opinion  was  quite  generally  expressed  that 
the  idea  of  making  a special  showing  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  to  all  the  resident  buyers 
in  one  comprehensive  display  the  full  range 
of  spring  models,  was  an  advanced  step  in 
modem  merchandising  methods. 

Hundreds  of  models  were  shown  in  a great 
variety  of  materials  comprising  silk,  cotton 
and  novelty  fabrics.  No  orders  were  taken  on 
the  day  of  exhibition,  but  many  memoranda 
were  taken  by  the  buyers  for  future  reference. 

The  originator  of  this  idea,  Mr.  C.  H.  D. 
Robbins,  is  second  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Dress  Industries  of  America,  and  an 


Printed,  cotton  voile  trimmed  with  lace;  sash 
of  blue  velvet  ribbon 


active  factor  at  the  recent  convention  of  this 
organization  at  Atlantic  City. 

In  speaking  of  the  plan  of  an  exclusive 
preliminary  day  for  the  resident  buyers,  he 
advanced  the  argument  that  it  was  a prac- 
tical step  of  benefit  to  them  as  well  as  to  his 


own  business.  He  remarked  that  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  opinions  regarding  styles 
and  fabrics  among  such  a critical  audience 
would  be  very  helpful  in  the  matter  of  prep- 
aration for  quicker  action  in  the  actual  buying 
period  which  would  almost  immediately  fol- 
low. He  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  interest 
of  conservation  of  labor  and  of  materials,  in- 


Of  dark  brown  radium  taffeta  trimmed  with 
velvet  in  matching  shade 

telligent  criticisms  on  style  and  fabrics  by  rep- 
resentatives from  various  widely  separated 
localities  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  no- 
where could  these  opinions  be  better  obtained 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  resident 
buyers. 

♦ 

NEW  SKIRT  COMPANY 

Employees  Participate  in  New  Star  Skirt 
Company 

The  Star  Skirt  Company  of  15  E.  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  announces  the 
organization  of  a new  corporation  to  be  cap- 
italized at  $600,000  fully  paid  in,  which  will 
include  the  Nevershrink  Skirt  Company  and  in 
which  the  employees  will  participate  in  the 
stock  ownership. 

Nearly  every  employee  in  the  company  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  share 
the  profits  of  the  corporation.  Officers  are 
as  follows:  Joshua  Silverstein,  president; 

Henry  Silverstein,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Liv- 
ingston, secretary;  Louis  Silverstein,  treas- 
urer. 


BLOUSE  LINES 

Greater  Activity  Than  Usual  Is 
Strongly  Indicated 

Shortage  of  coal  has  already  stimulated 
the  sale  of  sweaters  and  in  turn  this  will 
affect  blouses  in  so  far  as  they  will  be  chosen 
to  display  the  sweater  to  its  greatest  advan- 
tage. Thus,  it  follows  that  simple  white 
lingerie  blouses  will  be  worn  with  brilliantly 
colored  sweaters,  since  contrast  brings  out  the 
beauty  in  color. 

Early  spring  will  find  many  charming 
combinations  of  plaid  skirts  and  plain  sweater 
coats.  These  costumes  will  call  for  simple 
blouses.  Blouse  makers  have  anticipated  this 
demand,  resulting  in  the  present  supply  of 
handmade  French  voile  blouses.  Tiny-tucked 
vests  and  jabot  ruffles  trimmed  with  filet  lace 
are  characteristics  of  these  blouses. 

Enormous  Import  Trade 

An  importer  of  French  blouses  and  dresses 
reports  that  the  volume  of  business  so  far 
this  season  has  far  surpassed  his  expectations 
and  he  has  been  compelled  to  double  his  oi'ders 
in  France.  These  imported  blouses  are  of  the 
type  mentioned  above,  made  of  white  French 
voile  with  fine  French  embroidery.  In  every 
instance,  the  sleeves  are  long.  Some  models 
feature  high  necks,  but  the  majority  show 
“V”  necks  with  turnover  collars. 

Dresses  shown  by  this  importer  empha- 
size the  simple  straight-line  frock  of  voile  in 
pastel  shades  charmingly  decorated  with  hem- 
stitching and  drawn  work.  Some  of  the  impor- 
tations combine  voile  with  taffeta  or  linen. 

Worthy  of  note  among  these  frocks  from 
France  was  a dark  blue  linen,  decorated  with 
black  shoe-string  eyelets.  This  trimming  was 
punched  in  designs  on  the  skirt,  giving  a very 
curious  and  interesting  effect. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  overblouse  it  has 
been  impossible  to  predict  its  limitations. 
This  season  rumors*  are  heard  from  Paris  of 
jackets  cut  on  middy  blouse  lines,  and  already 
skating  jackets  of  angora  resembling  middies 
have  been  shown  in  New  York  shops. 

The  Balkan  blouse  has  influenced  dress 
styles  as  well  as  coat  styles  and  continues  to 
enjoy  considerable  popularity  in  separate 
overblouses. 

The  Russian  blouse  for  spring,  another 
favored  type,  worn  over  the  skirt,  is  consid- 
erably moderated  in  length  compared  to  the 
midwinter  models.  In  some  instances  the 
basque  below  the  waist  has  disappeared 
entirely  and  the  blouse  is  cleverly  draped  close 
to  the  hips,  tying  or  buttoning  at  either  side. 

Materials  to  Every  Taste 

Short  kimono  sleeves  and  round  necks 
predominate  in  these  overblouses  while  the 
materials  are  so  varied  that  every  taste  may 
be  satisfied.  Tricolette,  wool  jersey,  georgette 
and  wash  silk  are  among  the  fabrics  used  in 
these  overblouses  as  well  as  cotton  crepes  in 
brilliant  colors. 

These  crepes  are  shown  principally  in 
smocks  and  hip-length  middies  attractively 
embroidered  in  wool  yarn  or  trimmed  with 
crepes  in  contrasting  colors  appliqued  in  inter- 
esting designs. 
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ORIENT  TINGES  INFANTS’  WEAR 

New  Influences  from  Many  Corners  of  Globe  Are  Seen  in  Advance  Offerings  for  Spring — Japan’s 
Entries  Particularly  Noteworthy — England,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  Also  Represented 


Flurries  of  trade  may  come  and  go,  but 
business  in  the  infants’  department  is  always 
reported  good.  Children  are  a constant  factor, 
developing  a constant  demand.  While  clothing 
for  the  older  children  is  more  or  less  seasonal, 
as  is  that  for  adults,  layettes  and  other  neces- 
sities for  the  infant  are  ever  essential  to  some 
one,  and  are  always  in  demand. 

Particular  attention  to  the  infants’  depart- 
ment in  any  store,  whether  that  attention  is 
given  for  the  first  time  or  whether  it  is  sup- 
plementary to  previous  observation,  manifests 
satisfactory — and  in  many  cases  more  than 
satisfactory — results. 

Hard  to  Maintain  Stocks 

It  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  however, 
to  keep  intact  that  one  necessary  factor  in  the 
success  of  an  infants’  department,  the  keeping 
of  full  lines  of  all  stock.  Lines  are  not  only 
increasing  in  number  and  variety,  but  diffi- 
culties in  securing  deliveries  when  expected 
are  also  increasing.  Both  facts  tend  to  leave 
sudden  gaps  in  an  otherwise  intact  stock,  but 
these  are  conditions  which  customers  cannot 
always  be  made  to  understand. 

Even  the  most  alert  buyer  is  sometimes 
caught  napping,  by  not  having  ordered  repeats 
early  enough  on  certain  lines  which  require  a 
full  assortment  of  sizes  constantly,  and  is 
chagrined  to  see  her  trade  show  dissatisfac- 
tion or  perhaps  turn  to  a competitor. 

Influx  of  Importations 

New  lines  are  constantly  being  put  on  the 
market,  some  of  them  improved  forms  of 
staples,  others  novelties  in  the  way  of  appear- 
ance or  comfort.  There  is  also  an  influx  of 
importations,  perhaps  chief  among  them  Jap- 


INFORMATION FOR  BUYERS 

Dress  Industries  Bureau  Makes  Helpful 
Suggestion  to  Retailers 

Buyers  of  women’s,  misses’  and  children’s 
dresses  who  come  to  the  New  York  market 
are  being  invited  to  register — by  a personal 
call  or  by  telephone — with  the  headquarters 
of  the  Associated  Dress  Industries  of  America, 
in  order  that  the  association  may  furnish  them 
such  information  as  they  may  desire  pertain- 
ing to  the  wholesale  trade. 

This  information  consists  of  data  concern- 
:ng  the  classes  of  merchandise  made  in  New 
York  and  the  names  of  concerns  specializing 
in  certain  grades  of  goods,  and  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  organ- 
ization under  supervision  of  Executive  Di- 
rector David  N.  Mosessohn. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  announce- 
ment that  buyers  may  register  any  complaints 
with  the  bureau  in  regard  to  dealings  with 
dress  manufacturers.  Mr.  Mosessohn  de- 
clares that  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  association  will  not  be  toler- 


anese articles.  The  Japanese  have  long  been 
known  for  their  quilted  comfortables  and  bath- 
robes, and  for  quaint  little  kimonas,  but  they 
are  now  putting  forth  such  things  as  knit 
sweaters  and  some  embroidered  offerings. 

England  is  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
American  children  by  typically  English  things 
— stout  little  Jersey  suits  and  the  like  for  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  Too 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  sending  their 
share  of  fine  hand-embroidery  for  the  dainty 
things  of  infancy. 

Articles  from  France  are  now  coming  in 
in  more  satisfactory  numbers  than  for  some 
years.  The  “French  rooms”  of  the  larger  in- 
fants’ departments  once  more  justify  their 
name,  and  the  most  exquisite  of  French  hand- 
embroidered  gowns,  caps,  pillow  covers,  coats 
and  sacques  are  shown  and  lavishly  bought  by 
an  appreciative  public. 

One  large  store  in  the  middle  west  reports 
the  sale  of  a layette  for  $700,  this  price  not  in- 
cluding nursery  furniture,  nor  such  “prac- 
tical” things  as  underwear,  blankets,  etc., 
which  are  largely  domestic. 

Handwork  Keynote  of  Style 

In  fact,  handwork  of  whatever  name  or 
nature  from  earliest  infancy  clearly  to  “miss- 
dom”  may  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  style 
for  children.  There  is  no  garment  too  plain 
to  claim  its  share  of  this  present  rage.  Col- 
lars, cuffs,  pockets,  and  sashes  are  generally 
subjects  of  this  favored  form  of  trimming. 

Straight  line  and  smock  effects  seem  to  be 
the  style  which  most  dresses  for  young  girls 
take  for  the  spring,  if  one  may  generalize  on 


ated.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  manu- 
facturers who  can  be  shown  to  be  at  fault. 
At  the  same  time,  from  the  buyer  are  de- 
manded dealings  which  are  in  keeping  with 
progressive  and  modern  business  methods. 
When  action  is  necessary  it  will  be  taken 
against  the  party  in  the  wrong,  regardless  of 
whether  he  may  be  a manufacturer,  a retailer 
or  a dealer  in  raw  materials. 

+ 

FIFTY  YEARS  YOUNG 


The  B.  Ney  & Sons  Co.,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
recently  celebrated  its  golden  anniversary. 
Since  1869,  under  various  names,  the  firm  has 
sold  confectionery,  clothing  and  dry  goods.  It 
is  now  a department  store,  the  largest  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  store  got  its  big  start  from  a little 
thing.  The  local  council  forbade  the  hitching 
of  teams  in  the  town  square.  The  company 
then  opened  a free  hitching  yard  near  the 
store  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  drew 
heavily  on  the  country  trade.  The  business 
has  grown  steadily  since  that  time.  Four 
sons  of  the  original  owner  have  been  taken 
into  partnership. 


the  question  of  style  this  season  when  no  one 
type  seems  predominant  and  when  there  is 
such  a wide  variety  from  which  to  choose.  But 
the  smock  effect  seems  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  straight  graceful  lines  of  the 
young  girl’s  figure. 

Chubby  Ones  Not  Forgotten 

This  fact,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  those 
chubby  ages  which  have  not  yet  become  elon- 
gated. For  them  the  short  waist-line  and 
the  puffy  ruffled  effects  prevail. 

Along  with  fluffs  and  ruffles,  however,  tail- 
ored effects  in  plain  colors  and  straight-line 
trimming  have  received  some  impetus.  Also, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  spring  styles  for 
women  are  showing  Eton  effects,  some  manu- 
facturers have  echoed  this  type  of  garments 
for  young  girls. 

Favored  materials  for  spring  wear  will  be 
checks  and  plaids  in  ginghams,  plain  cham- 
brays,  Japanese  crepe — which  is  receiving  de- 
cided attention — organdies  and  voiles. 

Contrasting  Color  Combinations 

Colors  are  the  bright  particular  feature 
of  the  new  spring  styles,  and  vividly  contrast- 
ing combinations  are  widely  used.  Such 
shades  as  orange  and  king’s  blue,  lavender 
and  rose,  orchid  and  yellow  are  used  together, 
the  one  trimming  the  other  in  some  way. 

Much  of  the  gaiety  of  these  spring  dresses 
is,  of  course,  furnished  by  the  ever-present 
wool  and  floss  embroidery  which  is  found  on 
practically  all  garments.  Sashes  and  ruffles 
and  collars  and  cuffs  offer  opportunities  for 
brilliant  contrast,  and  when  these  are  not 
enough,  vests,  panels,  appliqued  figures  and 
insets  are  also  used. 


JINGLE  CONTEST 


The  B.  Peck  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me.,  is  run- 
ning in  their  advertising  a “Mother  Goose 
Jingles”  contest,  which  is  attracting  a good 
deal  of  interest.  Jingles  may  be  submitted 
by  anyone  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
only  other  requirements  are  that  each  jingle 
shall  give  some  thought  about  buying  in  the 
Peck  store,  and  shall  be  adapted  from  the 
original  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

Three  prizes  are  given  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  accepted  jingles  are  printed  in 
the  store’s  advertising.  The  first  one  printed 
runs : 

“Hippity  Hop,  to  Peck’s  Book  Shop 
To  buy  a book  for  laddie. 

While  we  are  there  on.  Union  Square 
We’ll  buy  a tie  for  daddy.” 

A number  of  jingles  by  the  store’s  ad- 
vertising man  printed  several  weeks  ago 
created  such  interest  that  the  present  con- 
test was  planned. 
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G-D  Justrite  Corsets  with  a National  Reputation 
for  Fit  and  Wear  are  an  asset  to  your  Store 


A New  Full  Figure  Creation — 

with  characteristic  Justrite  Design 


Corsets  Especially  Designed 
for  the  Full  Figure 


5 Comprehensive  Models 

A Complete  Line 


IPs  in  the  Designing — 

NO  Bands  — No  Adjustment 
Straps — No  Flubdubs  of  any 
kind,  inside  or  out,  but  — 
Superior  Design , just  as  one 
would  expect  in  a corset 
carrying  the  Justrite  label. 

Its  the  ‘Designing  that  gives 
to  G-fff us  trite  Corsets  sc 
superior  figure  molding  quality 

We  Guarantee — that  a Justrite 
Full  Figure  Corset  will,  without  com- 
pression, give  the  full  figure  a more 
slender  appearance. 

Justrite  Designing  — by  con- 
trolling the  flesh  at  the  waist  and 
hips  gives  to  the  figure  a well  pro- 
portioned outline  and  without  this 
symmetry  of  outline  there  can  be 
no  graceful  figure. 

5 Comprehensive  Models 

All  models  in  sizes  24  to  40 

Coutil — with  Duplex  Boning , 

all  Sizes,  all  Models  at  $51.00  doz. 
Fancy  Broche — with  Walohn  Boning, 

all  Sizes,  all  Models  at  $108, 00  doz. 

Write  us  for  the  Agency 

GAGE-DOWNS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Justrite  Corsets 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SYDNEY 


G-D  Justrite  Corsets — -A  Complete  Line 
For  the  Full  Figure 
For  the  Mature  Woman 
For  the  Juniors  and  Misses' 


Each  with  Characteristic  Justrite  Design 
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brassiere  Tirade  Ss 
^Doubly  tampered 

Prices  Must  Go  Higher  If  Adequate  De- 
liveries Are  to  Be  Even  Approximated 

Manufacturers  of  brassieres  say  they  want 
a square  deal. 

Prices  must  go  higher  if  adequate  delivery 
is  to  be  even  approximated. 

Perhaps  the  situation  in  no  other  com- 
modity is  more  precarious  than  that  in  bras- 
sieres and  bandeaus.  Not  only  is  the  labor 
problem  of  serious  consideration,  but  a greater 
difficulty  lies  in  shortage  of  materials. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
women’s  silk  underwear  sent  a letter  during 
the  past  week  to  all  buyers  having  goods  oti 


This  illustrates  an  attractive  brassiere  made 
of  torchon  lace,  having  a fitted  net  underlin- 
ing. It  is  gathered  at  the  waist  on  a fitted 
3-inch  wide  elastic  belt,  with  a torchon  edge  at 
the  bottom  and  arms  eyes.  From  the  Model 
Brassiere  Co. 

order  from  them  stating  deliveries  could  not 
be  made  and  suggesting  that  orders  be  placed 
elsewhere. 

Brocade  Output  Hard  Hit 

Brocades,  up  to  five  years  ago,  were  prac- 
tically unrecognized  as  adaptable  materials  for 
corsets  and  brassieres,  but  there  developed  a 
heavy  demand,  with  the  result  that  this  mate- 
rial was  used  for  about  four-fifths  of  all 
corsets  made,  and  for  fully  half  of  the  output 
of  brassieres  and  bandeaus. 

This  fabric  can  be  woven  only  on  the 
Jacquard  loom.  There  is  not  an  adequate  num- 


ber of  looms  in  this  country  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent demand. 

Makers  Buy  at  Open  Prices 

Brassiere  manufacturers  are  buying 
practically  all  materials  at  open  prices.  One 
man  reported  a purchase  of  two  pieces  of 
brocade  at  $4.50  a yard,  whereas  the  same 
material  sold  three  years  ago  at  $1.25. 

“I  got  it  cheap.  The  only  reason  I didn’t 
pay  $6  was  because  the  salesman  didn’t  ask 
that  price,”  this  manufacturer’s  remark  after 
his  purchase,  is  an  excellent  barometer  of  the 
situation. 

When  an  effort  was  made  early  in  the 
season  to  place  orders  on  brassieres  and  ban- 
deaus as  on  corsets,  at  open  prices,  it  was 
found  impracticable.  Manufacturers  now  ask 
that  buyers  place  orders  with  the  under- 
standing that  prices  may  be  raised  one  place 
or  lowered  in  one  place  if  conditions  warrant 
it,  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Price  Quoting  Hazardous 

At  the  time  of  general  depression  closely 
following  the  armistice,  many  manufacturers 
voluntarily  shipped  and  billed  goods  at  a lower 
price  than  that  quoted  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
Conditions  are  so  uncertain  that  any  price 
quotation  at  this  time  is  considered  hazard- 
ous. Manufacturers  declare  that  the  44-hour 
working  week  has  decreased  output  fully  ten 
per  cent,  and  because  of  a higher  wage,  women 
and  girls  employed  have  been  able  to  earn 
as  much  by  working  four  or  five  days  a week 
as  they  earned  previously  by  working  a full 
week.  This  has  caused  another  great  decrease 
in  output,  they  assert.  Besides  this  general 
shortage,  the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods 
has  increased  largely  within  the  last  two 
years. 

Conditions  Abnormal 

Buyers  are  being  asked  to  make  their 
orders  as  small  as  they  reasonably  can  and  to 
order  from  month  to  month  only  what  mer- 
chandise they  immediately  require.  Orders 
are  so  inflated  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  just  how  great  the  actual  demand 
exceeds  the  supply. 

Heretofore  manufacturers  have  taken 
orders  that  they  knew  they  could  not  fill. 
The  buyer  also  recognized  this  and  bought 
willy  nilly  here  and  there  with  the  expectation 
of  receiving  not  more  than  half  the  goods 
ordered,  hoping  by  promiscuous  buying  to 
obtain  enough  merchandise  to  last  through  the 
season. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  of  market 
changes.  A slump  may  occur  over  night. 

A return  to  more  nearly  normal  conditions 
is  desirable  for  both  the  manufacturer  and  the 
buyer. 

Style  Changes 

The  increasing  tendency  toward  sheer 
undergarments  and  blouses  and  the  present 
extreme  decolletage  has  created  a demand  for 
a corresponding  sheerness  and  brevity  in 
brassieres. 

In  fact  there  is  little  demand  for  the  plain, 
serious  looking  garment,  with  its  modest  neck 
and  long  basque  body  of  a couple  of  years 
ago. 

Little  remains  today  of  the  original 


CORSET  SITUATION 

Makers  Enlarging  Plants  While 
Labor  Difficulties  Curtail  Production 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  great  unrest 
that  is  evident  among  workers  in  the  corset 
industries.  Despite  increased  wages,  bonuses, 
insurance,  improved  working  conditions  and 
other  inducements,  the  fact  remains  that  work- 
ers “shy”  at  the  corset  factories.  The  wages 
offered  seem  fair  from  a competitive  stand- 
point, therefore  the  reason  must  lie  in  the 
general  unrest  throughout  the  country. 

It  also  appears  that  the  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing desirable  merchandise  is  due  to  this  labor 
shortage  rather  than  to  an  increased  demand. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  women  require 


This  pink  broche  model,  from  the  Nulife 
Co.,  illustrates  a graceful,  low  bust  model  de- 
signed to  combine  the  diaphragm  support  and 
give  the  waist  line  effect. 

a greater  variety  of  corsets.  Sports,  evening, 
tailored  and  negligee  models  must  be  supplied. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  uncertainty 
about  corset  models  for  the  near  future.  One 
hears  whispered  rumors  of  the  pinched-in 
waist  and  a higher  bust  line.  The  persistent 
whispering  of  early  style  changes,  however,  in 
connection  with  established  1920  models  in 
gowns  and  suits  indicates  that  there  is  some- 
thing brewing. 

If  models  that  are  distinctly  different  are 
offered  shortly  it  will  be  no  great  surprise. 
The  cheap  corset  is  no  longer  a recognized  fac- 
tor. There  is,  in  fact,  “no  such  animal.” 


(Continued  on  prge  51) 
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FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRL 
AND  THE  “HARD  TO  FIT” 

“Cadillac”  Assortment  “X” 

for  Flappers  Fills  the  Bill  Exactly 

6 Lovely  Dresses  <£OC  CA 
for  Flappers 

Mothers  will  welcome  “CADILLAC” 
Assortment  “X”  for  FLAPPERS  be- 
cause it  means  a perfect  fitting  garment 
for  the  “hard  to  fit”  girl.  Our  Flapper 
styles  are  made  with  studied  care,  and 
as  a result  “CADILLAC”  FLAPPER 
STYLES  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
growing  girl. 

Assortment  “X”  will  prove  how  well 
we  have  provided  for  the  “hard  to  fit” 
girls.  It  will  please  mothers  to  know 
they  can  get  “CADILLAC”  dresses  in 
your  store. 


2702 


“ Cadillac ” Assortment  “ X ” 

consists  of 

6 Correctly  mads  dresses  for  Flappers  in  very  be- 
coming styles.  There  are  three  styles  as  shown. 
Made  from  Amoskeag  fast  color  ginghams  in  six 
neat  patterns  and  as  many  dainty  colors. 

Sizes  assorted  as  follows: 

uy2 14H  16^ 


Assorted  Styles,  Sizes,  Patterns,  Colors 

Price  of  Assortment,  6 Dresses  $25.50  Each  $4.25 

You  should  have  this  assortment  to  make  sure  of  get- 
ting the  growing,  “hard  to  fit”  girls’  trade. 
Mention  Assortment  “ X ” when  ordering. 

C?CtlU 

Garment  Manufacturing  Co. 

Detroit  Michigan 


27(n 
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GLOVE  PRICES  WILL  BE  STAGGERING 

• 

Every  Indication  Points  to  Unprecedented  Advances  in  the  Cost  of  Handwear  for  Next  Fall — Cause 

Appears  to  Lie  in  a Multiplicity  of  Conditions 


“How  will  the  consumer  regard  the  stag- 
geringly high  prices  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  obtain  for  leather  gloves  during  1920?” 

This  question  is  in  the  mind  of  practically 
every  glove  department  manager  who  has  re- 
viewed the  new  quotations  on  leather  gloves 
for  fall,  1920.  The  increases  are  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  have  thrown  the  element 
of  fear  into  the  minds  of  many  of  the  buyers, 
making  them  more  than  ordinarily  cautious 
and  conservative  in  forming  their  plans  for 
investment. 

Effect  on  Distribution 

In  this  field,  as  in  many  others,  this  ques- 
tion is  frequently  heard:  “How  much  higher 
can  prices  go  without  seriously  affecting  dis- 
tribution?” 

This  same  question,  of  course,  was  domi- 
nant this  time  a year  ago  and  caused  a serious 
postponement  then  in  the  placing  of  advance 
orders,  especially  on  domestic  leather  gloves, 
and  in  the  long  run  this  deferred  action  served 
to  augment  rather  than  to  retard  price  ad- 
vances. The  abnormal  delay  in  anticipating 
requirements  impaired  the  confidence  of  the 
manufacturers  and  prevented  them  from  mak- 
ing the  usual  extensive  preparations  for  the 
filling  of  fall  orders.  When  the  rush  of  orders 
finally  came  it  was  necessary  for  many  of  the 
manufacturers  to  reinforce  their  limited  sup- 
ply of  skins  irrespective  of  the  high  prices 
that  had  to  be  paid  in  this  emergency. 

Prices  Soaring 

From  all  present  indications,  a repetition 
of  this  condition  is  threatened.  From  the  most 
recent  quotations  the  prices  of  domestic  un- 
lined leather  gloves  of  desirable  grades  and 
styles  will  cost  from  approximately  $6  to 
$11.50  more  per  dozen  for  next  fall  delivery. 


These  figures  appear  even  more  startling 
in  comparison  to  the  actual  cost  of  a good 
percentage  of  the  merchandise  now  being  sold 
over  the  retail  counter  which  was  delivered 
at  the  quotations  prevailing  last  spring.  In 
other  words,  neither  the  retailer  nor  the  con- 
sumer has  yet  been  subjected,  to  any  great 
extent,  to  the  price  revisions  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
season.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  quotations  for  next  fall  delivery  ap- 
pear extraordinarily  high. 

As  Franc  Declines  Prices  Advance 

Prices  on  imported  French  kid  gloves  for 
fall,  1920,  delivery,  while  substantially  higher 
than  1919  prices,  do  not  show  quite  the  same 
percentage  of  increase  as  is  shown  in  the 
prices  of  domestic  leather  gloves.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  advantage  given  the 
importers  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  franc  which  has  offset  to  a slight  degree 
the  soaring  cost  of  glove  manufacturing  in 
France. 

Recently,  however,  the  skin  dressing  situa- 
tion in  France  has  become  so  much  more 
acute  that  it  is  actually  difficult  for  the  im- 
porter to  contract  for  supplies  at  a stipulated 
price.  This  has  led  some  of  the  importers  to 
believe  that  the  French  skin  dealers  and  skin 
dressers  are  determined  to  make  their  prices 
so  high  that  the  actual  purchasing  power  of 
the  franc  will  be  on  the  old  ratio  of  five  francs 
to  the  dollar. 

Strike’s  Aftermath  Serious 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  increase 
of  prices  on  French  gloves  is  due  to  the  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  skin  dealers 
to  recoup  the  heavy  losses  sustained  as  a re- 
sult of  the  strike  of  the  skin  dressers,  which 
extended  from  Aug.  3 to  Oct.  5. 


According  to  reliable  reports,  large  quan- 
tities of  skins  which  were  in  the  vats  under- 
going the  dehairing  process  were  so  spoiled 
that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  the  making 
of  even  the  most  inferior  gloves. 

The  losses  sustained  during  this  strike 
naturally  augmented  the  scarcity  of  high  grade 
skins,  delaying  not  only  the  completion  of  fall 
orders  but  the  preparation  for  all  manufactur- 
ing for  1920. 

Import  Orders  Conservative 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  in  France 
has  caused  some  of  the  leading  importers  to 
be  exceedingly  reluctant  to  guarantee  prices 
for  fall,  1920.  They  propose  to  take  orders 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  make  de- 
liveries at  a fair  price. 

Other  firms  prefer  to  take  the  chances  in- 
volved in  a tentative  guarantee  of  prices,  espe- 
cially on  staple  styles,  and  leave  the  guarantee 
of  prices  of  extreme  novelties  and  mousque- 
taires  until  conditions  are  more  settled. 

Formulate  Buying  Plans  Now 

Under  these  conditions  a policy  of  con- 
servatism on  the  part  of  the  glove  department 
manager  is  most  advisable.  Estimates  on 
actual  requirements  on  staple  gloves  should 
be  made  and  orders  placed  with  reputable 
houses  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  so  that 
the  importers  and  manufacturers  can  definitely 
complete  their  plans.  Nobody  knows  whether 
or  not  the  peak  in  prices  has  been  reached, 
but  one  thing  is  fairly  certain,  prices  are  not 
likely  to  decline  until  production  is  increased 
and  the  supply  more  nearly  equals  the  demand. 
Such  a sensible  plan  of  action  will  tend  to 
keep  production  on  an  even  keel  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned. 


VEILING  ARRIVALS 
STIMULATE  TRADE 

Deliveries  from  France  Are  Just  in 
Time  to  Relieve  Shortage 

Importers  of  veilings  are  much  encouraged 
over  the  recent  arrival  of  several  important 
shipments  of  spring  veiling  supplies  from 
France.  Merchandise  which  was  selected  at 
some  time  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months  by  American  representatives  visiting 
Lyons,  delivery  of  which  was  not  promised  at 
any  particular  date,  is  now  beginning  to  arrive 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  relieve  the  shortage 
on  some  of  the  more  desirable  types  of  im- 
ported veilings  in  this  market. 

These  supplies  will  enable  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer  to  open  the  new  season  with 
a fairly  comprehensive  showing  of  veilings 
and  take  full  advantage  of  the  favor  shown 
this  accessory  in  the  advance  spring  fashions. 


Among  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
these  recent  importations  is  the  strong  repre- 
sentation of  draped  veils.  So  strong  is  the 
vogue  for  these  made  veils  in  Paris  that  the 
majority  of  novel  ideas  for  spring  selling  oc- 
cur in  this  type  rather  than  in  the  yardage 
goods. 

Their  standing  in  this  market  is  by  no 
means  determined,  but  importers  are  confident 
that  a sufficient  percentage  of  the  favor  shown 
these  veilings  in  Paris  during  the  past  year 
will  be  reflected  here  this  spring  to  insure  a 
fair  volume  of  business. 

Huge  Square  Veils 

Huge  square  veils  which  are  sufficiently 
voluminous  to  form  a decoration  for  the  hat 
and  a scarf  for  the  neck  are  most  prominent, 
but  even  the  smaller  rectangular  type  is  well 
represented. 

Irrespective  of  the  shape  or  dimensions  of 
the  veil,  however,  the  border  decorations 


are  usually  exceedingly  elaborate.  Strange  to 
say,  in  the  yardage  veilings  all-over  dots  or 
all-over  fancy  woven  patterns  are  supreme, 
but  in  these  new  draped  veilings  the  decora- 
tion, however  elaborate,  is  usually  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  portion  of  the  veling  worn 
over  the  face  more  or  less  unadorned. 

Irregular  Block  Patterns 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  new 
designs  in  the  draped  veils  are  those  made  of 
huge  woven  squares  or  blocks  arranged  in 
irregular  geometrical  fashion. 

Another  prominent  type  of  border  decora- 
tion is  in  striped  effect  which,  to  the  casual 
observer,  appears  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  application  of  a narrow  black 
ribbon. 

In  the  current  demand,  which  is,  as  usual, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  comparatively  small, 
chenille  dotted  veilings  and  fancy  meshes 
continue  foremost. 


3lLtU;s  <5iBb 

(TorporaUott 

Importers — Manufacturers — Converters 

(Scor^c  R.  Fogarty,  President 

Fourth  Ave.  at  22nd  St.,  New  York 


For  Quick  delivery 

- SENDYOURMAILORDERjj 

_ TO  US 


‘Marion” — Lamb  Overseam,  turn-over  cuff,  _elastlc  at 

vri9t,  scroll  embroidery  on  cuff $54.00  net 

Colors — tan,  brown,  grey,  black,  white. 

Sewing,  self  or  contrasting. 

Smbroideries,  long  outside  strand  white  center  combina- 
tion, white  sewing  or  long  outside  strand  self  center 
combination,  self  sewing. 

“Pierre” Lamb  Pique,  4 row  embroidery,  turn-over 

cuff,  elastic  at  wrist,  scroll  embroidery  on  cuff.. $52.00 
Colors — tan,  brown,  grey,  black,  white. 

Sewing,  self  or  contrasting. 


mbroideries : 

?lf  emb.  on  back 
lack  emb.  on  back 
'hite  emb.  on  back 
ight  grey  emb.  on  back 
rown  emb.  on  back 

ni.nl  a amh  on  tin  pit 


Lining 

in 

cuff 

to 

match. 


PIERRE 


“Ellis”— Lamb  Overseam,  2 clasn. 

$32.00  net 

Colors — tan,  brown,  grey,  black,  white. 
■Sewing,  white — sewing  on  the  white  to  be 
iblaek. 

Embroideries,  one  row,  two  needle  around. 


Buy  conservatively 
Buy  Staples 

— but — 

Buy  Now  for 
Easter  Delivery 

Get  your  share  of  the 
merchandise  available 
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SATISFIES 


“ELAINE”— Lamb  Pique,  1 clasp. 

$36.00  net 

Colors — tan,  brown,  grey,  black,  white. 
Sewing,  white  sewing  on  the  colors,  self 
sewing  on  black  and  white. 

Embroideries 

On  colors,  center  self,  outside  row.  contrast- 
ing, wide  white  welt  on  white,  center  tan, 
outside  row,  contrasting,  wide  tan  welt  on 
black,  center  white,  outside  row,  white,  wide 
white  welt. 
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LACE  SITUATION 


Production  About  Half  of  Normal 
Say  Returned  Importers 

"This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  been  comfort- 
able in  weeks,”  said  an  importer  of  laces  who 
has  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to 
the  European  lace  centers.  Leaning  back  in 
his  comfortable  office  chair,  he  surveyed  the 
almost  luxurious  surroundings  in  his  office 
with  an  unusually  happy  “Home  at  last”  ex- 
pression. 

“Perhaps  I should  except  the  time  spent 
on  the  ship  which  brought  me  back,”  he  con- 
tinued. “I  wasn’t  comfortable,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  wasn’t  the  fault  of  the  ship  but  of  the  ocean. 
Yes,  seasick! 

Coal  Shortage  Is  Serious 

“But,  speaking  seriously,  the  inconven- 
ience of  travel  abroad  at  present  makes  one 
almost  shudder  at  the  thought  of  another  trip. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal  no  place  is  quite 
warm  enough,  and  the  labor  unrest  has  re- 
sulted in  poor  service  everywhere.  Trains  are 
uncertain,  cold  and  not  as  clean  as  one  could 
wish,  hotels  are  the  same,  and  accommodations 
must  be  booked  well  in  advance  if  one  is  to 
share  in  the  rather  doubtful  honor  of  being 
a guest. 

“One  must  be  continually  bothering  about 
sailings,  about  passports,  about  a hundred  and 
one  little,  annoying  things  that  take  one’s  mind 
off  the  main  issue — business.  Then,  exchange 
is  so  uncertain  that  problems  must  continu- 
ally be  solved  mentally  about  money.” 

All  Combine  to  Limit  Production 

All  this  has  more  to  do  with  the  situation 
in  the  lace  market  than  may  be  apparent  on 
the  surface.  These  unsettled  travel  conditions 
are  only  reflections  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  whole  of  industrial  Europe.  A lack  of 
goods,  of  coal,  of  food  and  of  raw  materials 
of  all  kinds,  the  labor  unrest  and  the  fluctua- 
tion in  foreign  exchange  values  make  for  an 
uncertainty  of  production  and  of  price  that  is 
reflected  in  the  local  market. 

Production  continues  at  about  50  per  cent, 
and  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  decided 
increase  can  be  made  for  some  time.  One  im- 
porter who  left  France  just  before  the  elec- 
tions held  out  some  hope,  saying : 

Summed  Up  the  Situation 

“Perhaps  when  the  elections  are  over  the 
French  newspapers  will  take  a hand  in  the  in- 
dustrial situation  and  help  France  back  on 
her  feet,  industrially,  again.  But  while  I was 
in  France,  the  papers  were  printing  what  we 
would  term  optimistic  slush...  They  seemed  to 
feel  that  now  the  war  was  won  all  France 
needed  to  do  was  sit  down  and  rest  up.  The 
editorials  repeated  over  and  over  that  France 
was  ‘sitting  on  the  world’  (as  a Yank  would 
put  it),  that  she  was  all  right  financially,  that 
her  factories  were  running,  her  cities  being 
rebuilt  and  her  farms  reclaimed.  Instead  of 
stirring  the  people  to  renewed  effort,  telling 
them  that  while  some  of  the  factories  were 
running,  not  all  of  them  were,  and  those  that 
were  in  action  were  only  turning  out  a 50  per 


cent  production;  instead  of  telling  them  the 
truth  of  France’s  resources  and  needs,  they 
were  just  lulling  them  to  sleep  with  sugared 
fables.  With  elections  out  of  the  way,  this 
may  change.” 

Merchants,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  welcome  any 
change  that  will  bring  about  increased  pro- 
duction, for  at  the  present  time  demand  still 
outstrips  supply,  and  prices  are  soaring. 

Prices  Appear  Firm 

No  hope  of  lower  prices  can  be  held  out 
until  one  of  three  things  happens — production 
is  increased  until  supply  more  nearly  equals 
demand,  labor  becomes  more  settled,  or  raw 


GARMENT  FASHION 
GUIDES  NECKWEAR 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera) 


Ribbons  prevail  in  the  advance  spring  mil- 
linery showings.  This  soft  crushable  model 
from  the  Knox  Hat  Co.  is  made  entirely  of 
narrow  grosgrain  ribbon  in  the  lovely  bluebell 
shade  of  blue. 


materials  drop  in  price — and  of  the  three  none 
seems  possible  of  immediate  accomplishment. 

“The  fashion  tendency  is  showing  a decided 
leaning  toward  laces  for  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer. There  is  no  question  that  the  coming 
summer  will  be  a lace  season.  It  is  harder  to 
predict  what  the  tendency  will  be  in  embroid- 
eries, although  some  of  the  French  dress- 
makers are  showing  a liberal  number  of  models 
using  embroidery.  But  laces  are  sure,”  this 
is  the  prediction  of  another  of  the  lace  buyers 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a trip  abroad. 

Many  of  the  New  York  houses  seem  in  ac- 
cord with  this  prophecy  for  many  of  the 
models  being  shown  for  Palm  Beach  wear  are 
of  lace,  or  of  lace  and  net,  while  some  intro- 
duce embroidery  either  in  edgings  or  in  all- 
overs. 

♦ 

The  Baker-Flick  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  who 
recently  increased  their  capitalization  to  $250,- 
000,  are  erecting  a new  building  to  be  used 
as  an  annex  to  their  store  on  Market  Street. 
The  concern  has  adopted  the  following  slogan: 
“The  more  we  sell,  the  cheaper  we  can  sell,” 
and  is  using  it  in  an  extensive  campaign  for 
1920  sales. 


Manufacturers  Generally  Take  Their 
Cue  from  Wearing  Apparel  Modes 

Manufacturers  of  women’s  neckwear  are 
now  concentrating  on  the  completion  of  lines 
for  spring.  The  holiday  season  was  somewhat 
of  a disappointment,  from  the  standpoint  of 
additional  orders  received,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  retailers  have  reduced  their  stocks 
during  this  period  materially  and  will  be 
ready  shortly  to  place  initial  orders  of  fair 
proportions  for  new  goods  to  be  featured  at 
the  spring  openings.  Some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive stores  have  already  selected  small 
assortments  of  the  newer  styles  to  “sweeten 
up”  their  January  showings. 

Avoid  Radical  Styles 

Generally  speaking,  the  neckwear  manu- 
facturers are  taking  their  cue  from  the  fash- 
ions in  garments  and  are  not  attempting  to 
introduce  radical  style  innovations.  After  all, 
the  basic  tendencies  in  women’s  apparel  have 
not  changed  to  any  great  degree  within  the 
' past  year  and  until  they  do  the  variation  of 
well-established  style  themes  is  the  logical 
procedure  in  neckwear.  It  is  surprising  how 
an  effect  of  originality  can  be  obtained  either 
by  introducing  new  decorative  touches  or  by 
combining  various  materials. 

Among  the  most  prominent  items  are  very 
narrow  collars  of  fine  batiste  exquisitely  hand- 
embroidered  and  edged  with  fine  Val  lace. 
Practically  all  of  the  shapes  of  the  current 
season  are  represented  and  new  long,  narrow, 
rolling  effects  suitable  for  wear  with  the 
spring  tailor-made  are  introduced. 

The  high  collar  idea,  which  is  now  being 
shown  so  prominently  in  Paris,  is  influencing 
some  of  the  more  daring  manufacturers  to 
show  new  models  featuring  the  high  closed 
necks  for  spring.  Just  what  degree  of  success 
these  styles  will  have  cannot  be  foretold  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they 
will  have  some  success  from  the  standpoint  of 
novelty  alone. 

Both  guimpes  and  gilets  are  much  shown, 
the  former  in  batiste,  net,  other  dainty  cotton 
materials  and  lace,  and  the  latter  in  new  sport 
silks,  particularly  a new  fancy  silk  crepe. 
♦ 

On  and  after  Jan.  1 the  H.  & W.  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  corset  waists  and  corset  special- 
ties, will  have  its  own  corps  of  salesmen  cov- 
ering all  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
selling  direct  from  the  factory.  A sample 
room  will  be  maintained  at  170  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  a salesroom  in  Chicago  at  21- 
31  Franklin  Street. 

Hugh  L.  Oppenheim,  of  the  former  firm  of 
Oppenheim  & Stern,  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  veilings,  141  Fifth  Avenue,  will 
open  a new  office  and  salesroom  at  19  East 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  where  he  will  specialize 
on  imported  and  domestic  nets  and  silks  for 
the  cutting-up  and  jobbing  trade.  Samuel 
Stern,  the  other  partner  in  the  former  firm, 
has  organized  the  S.  Stern  Corporation  to  deal 
in  veilings,  nettings  and  chiffons  for  the  retail 
trade.  This  concern  will  be  located  at  170 
Fifth  Avenue.  Both  of  these  concerns  will  be 
ready  to  greet  buyers  Jan.  31. 
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A Happy  New 
Year — 


with  unbounded  prosperity 
is  our  sincere  wish  to  all. 


«eg  U.3.  Pot.  Office 


Hosiery 


Emery  & Beers  Company  Inci 

Sole  Owners  of  “Onyx”  Hosiery 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


BROADWAY  AT  24th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building 

210  Pearl  Street,  Mutual  Life  Building 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CARDS  AND  MULES 

TO  THE  RESCUE 

Necessity  Produces  This  New  Fabric 

WOLSTED 

(Copyright  1919,  S.  U.  M.) 

Warm,  pleasing  to  the  skin 


with  the  refinement  of  worsted  and  the 
warmth  of  wool  spun 

to  offset  the  price  of  Worsted,  the  King  of 
Winter  underwear  fabrics,  that  will  be  priced 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  many  in  I 920. 

Wolsted  is  an  invention  of  Stephenson  Under- 
wear Mills,  made  on  our  own  cards  and 
mules,  spun  on  our  own  Double  Spring 
Needle  machine  and  offers 
the  satisfaction  that  has  hitherto  been  asso- 
ciated with  Worsted  garments 
the  warmth  that  has  hitherto  been  associated 
only  with  wool-spun 

at  a price  only  slightly  higher  than  wool- 
spun. 

and  far  below  the  price  of  worsteds  of 
equal  quality 

Exclusively  a Stephenson  product,  possibly 
only  because  of  the  many  years  during 
which  the  Stephenson  Mills  have  been  real 
producers  of  Men's  Underwear,  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  garment,  offered  to 
you  in  Union-Suits  only,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  I 920  trade. 

Do  not  close  your  line  until  you  have  seen 
the  new  Stephenson  Wolsted  fabric.  If  you 
are  a Stephenson  dealer  pur  salesman  will 
call  on  you — if  not,  write  at  once  and  one 
will  call. 

Stephenson  Underwear  Mills 

Sound  Bend  Indiana 
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FAKES  STILL  FOUND  IN  KNIT  GOODS 

Retailers  Should  Know  Their  Goods — Some  Simple  Tests  of  Genuineness  That  Can  Readily  Be 

Applied  to  Doubtful  Merchandise 


Recently  a retailer  advertised  “men’s  pure 
thread  silk  half  hose”  for  39  cents.  A local 
committee  which  keeps  an  eye  on  advertising 
caught  him  up,  believing  that  present  whole- 
sale prices  made  any  such  value  impossible. 
The  retailer  showed  the  manufacturer’s  mark- 
ing on  the  box,  upon  which  he  had  based  his 
claim. 

An  analysis  showed  that  the  hose  contained 
a small  percentage  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton. 
There  was  no  silk  at  all.  It  requires  a wide 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  the 
retailer  in  question  was  as  innocent  as  he 
claimed  to  be.  If  he  really  does  not  know  a 
cheap  imitation  from  the  real  thing,  there  is 
only  one  thing  for  him  to  do — deal  with  people 
whose  reliability  cannot  be  questioned. 

One  Look  Should  Suffice 

The  incident  recounted  above  gives  rise  to 
the  thought  that  some  retailers  may  be  taken 
in  by  imitations  of  full-fashioned  hose.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  retailer  does  not  know 
how  to  tell  mock  seam  from  full-fashioned 
hose;  but  just  in  case  it  is  so,  the  diagrams 
on  this  page  will  enable  anyone  to  tell  at  a 
single  glance  whether  he  is  buying  mock  seam 
or  full-fashioned  hose. 

“Fashioned” 

Retailers  who  are  influenced  by  the  labels 
on  boxes  or  on  stockings  are  apt  to  fall  for  an 
inferior  article  simply  because  it  is  marked 
“fashioned.”  This  word  on  a stocking  means 
absolutely  nothing.  Anything  that  is  made 
is  fashioned,  in  the  sense  of  manufactured. 
When  the  term  is  used  as  a distinguishing 
mark  there  is  only  one  view  to  be  taken:  it  is 
used  with  intent  to  deceive  the  unwary. 

No  one  firm  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  prac- 
tice. There  are  a number  who  make  use  of  the 
term  “fashioned”  to  imply  that  their  product 
is  knitted  in  a flat  web  and  sewed  up.  It  is 
seldom  found  on  anything  but  a mock  seam 
stocking,  since  this  variety  is  sold  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  full-fashioned  sort  which  it  is 
sought  to  imitate. 

Use  Your  Eyes 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  fraud.  Lay  the 
stocking  flat  on  a table  as  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  If  the  stocking — or  sock — is  of  the 
full-fashioned  sort  there  will  be  seen  starting 
near  the  toe  and  extending  in  a general  direc- 
tion toward  the  heel  an  oblong  piece  which 
looks  very  much  like  an  insert.  This  is  never 
present  in  the  seamless  stocking,  and  conse- 
quently never  in  the  mock  seam  hose,  which 
is  simply  the  seamless  hose  with  a false  seam 
run  up  the  back. 

Then,  just  over  the  arch  of  the  sole,  there 
is  a slight  puckering  effect,  made  in  shaping 
the  full  fashioned  stocking.  A similar  char- 
acteristic is  noticeable  on  both  sides  of  the 
leg  seam,  running  from  the  ankle  to  the 
widest  part  of  the  calf. 

Manufacturers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mark  their  product  with  words  or  names  which 


The  essential  features  of  a full-fashioned 
and  a seamless  stocking  are  shown  above.  The 
crossed  line  running  from  the  toe  of  the  full- 
fashioned  hose  and  following  the  outline  of 
the  leg  is  simply  the  regular  seam.  The  arrow 
points  over  the  arch  and  up  the  leg  indicate 
the  little  pucker  made  by  shaping.  The  oblong 
piece  near  the  toe  is  the  easiest  means  of  iden- 
tifying a full-fashioned  hose.  The  seamless  or 
mock  seam  hose  never  has  this. 

in  themselves  mean  nothing,  but  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  another  well-known  term, 
tend  to  deceive  purchasers.  “Fashioned” 
means  nothing  by  itself;  but  immediately  a 


purchaser  of  hosiery  sees  it  on  a stocking  the 
idea  “full-fashioned”  comes  to  mind. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  some  retailers 
are  willing  to  have  hosiery  so  marked  because 
they  can  pass  them  off  on  customers  as  the 
real  thing.  Such  retailers  deserve  even  more 
condemnation  than  the  manufacturer,  since 
the  dealer  is  supposed  to  know  something 
about  his  goods,  while  the  consumer  must,  for 
the  most  part,  trust  to  the  store  he  goes  to. 

To  Show  New  Goods 
At  the  meeting  of  the  retail  group  of  the 
Knit  Goods  Manufacturers’  Association,  held 
at  the  Colony  Club,  New  York,  on  Dec.  17,  it 
was  decided  that  lines  should  be  opened  short- 
ly after  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

General  conditions  were  discussed,  spe- 
cial attention  being  paid  to  the  subject  of 
cancellations.  Standardization  of  sizes  re- 
ceived some  consideration  also.  The  great 
topic  was,  of  course,  the  question  of  produc- 
tion. It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
manufacturers  present  that  operations  are 
now  far  below  normal,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  any  immediate  im- 
provement is  to  be  expected.  As  price  now 
depends  on  production,  it  can  do  nothing 
else  than  stay  up. 

♦ 

BRASSIERE  TRADE 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

brassiere  as  it  was  first  designed.  With  the 
constantly  lowering  bust-line,  and  round 
waist-line,  one  is  inclined  to  condole: 

“Hush  little  brassiere,  don’t  you  cry, 

’Cause  you’ll  be  a bandeau 

By  and  By.” 

The  brassiere  as  a name  applied  to  this 
garment  has  almost  become  a misnomer. 

Brassiere  Camisoles 

Two  new  models  which  will  probably  find 
favor  combine  both  brassiere  and  camisole. 

Both  of  these  are  cut  with  “V”-shaped 
tops  made  of  lace,  extended  to  form  the 
shoulder-pieces.  One  is  of  wide  torchon  with 
a tight-fitting  net  under-portion,  the  lace 
extending  at  the  waist  over  a three-inch 
elastic  belt. 

The  other  is  of  Chantilly  lace  and  pink 
satin  with  tiny  pink  and  blue  satin  roses 
nestling  at  the  point  of  the  low  “V”  neck. 

Another  bandeau  model  is  made  of  fleur- 
de-lis  silk,  a substantial  new  fabric  with  a 
glistening  spun-glass  finish,  and  fitted  very 
cleverly  by  means  of  three  elastic  straps  set 
in  a panel  of  the  material  at  the  back. 
♦ 

BUY  BROADWAY  BUILDING 

The  Emery  & Beers  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Paul 
Guenther,  Inc.,  have  consummated  a large  real 
estate  deal  by  the  purchase  of  the  Albemarle 
Building  at  Broadway  and  Twenty-fourth 
Street  in  which  they  have  been  located  for  the 
past  few  years. 
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MORE  EVIDENCE  OF 

CHIPMAN  KNIT  LEADERSHIP 

in  the  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  Field 


Sold  Through 
Wholesalers  Only 

(as  with  all  Chipman  Knit  Silk 
Hosiery) 

Never  Otherwise 


Made  of  Pure  Thread  Japan  Silk — with  close,  firm,  lus- 
trous texture  and  fashioned  seam — our  JOAN  OF  ARC 
is  easily  one  of  the  best-selling,  popular-priced  Pure  Silk 
Stockings  on  the  market  today. 

Has  extra-deep  hem,  patented  anti-run  ravel  stop,  double 
reinforced  sole  and  toe,  and  high-spliced  heel — all  of 
finest  mercerized  yarn.  Beautiful.  Long  wearing.  A 
truly  exceptional  value. 

A full  line  of  colors — packed  in  quarter-dozen  boxes. 

Write  us  for  names  of  the  nearest  wholesalers  who  can  supply  you  with  “ Joan  of  Arc" 

CHIPMAN  KNITTING  MILLS 

EASTON,  PA. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHIPMAN  KNIT  SILK  HOSIERY 
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AN  EVERY-DAY  QUESTION  ANSWERED 


System  a Problem  of  Many  Stores — Educate  Customers  to  See 
Your  Side  of  the  Question 


How  to  Introduce  the  One-Price 


It  is  surprising  how  many  stores  of  all 
types  and  sizes  now  see  the  need  for  a sound 
price-system,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  daily  announcements. 

Here  is  a typical  query  frequently  received 
by  the  merchandising  and  advertising  staff  of 
the  Economist: 

“We  believe  comparative  prices  are  detri- 
mental to  the  drawing  power  of  our  daily 
advertising  and  we  wish  to  discontinue  them. 
How  can  we  discontinue  this  practice  so  that 
our  business  and  our  customers  may  profit 
by  it?” 

Here  is  a variation  of  the  same  query: 

“We  have  discontinued  the  comparative 
price,  but  several  other  stores  in  our  town  are 
using  it.  How  can  we  impress  the  public  with 
the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  and  overcome  the 
disadvantage  in  which  our  position  places  us?” 

The  Essence  of  the  Problem 

Reduced  to  one  single  problem,  here  is  the 
situation  as  outlined  by  the  two  queries : “How 
can  a store  compete  for  business  and  use  a 
straightforward  advertising  appeal?” 

The  only  comprehensive  answer  will,  at 
first,  seen  inadequate.  It  is  this : “Use 

consistent  advertising  to  gain  the  public’s 
confidence.”  By  consistent  is  meant  an  adver- 
tising message  which  measures  up  in  the 
store’s  goods  with  what  the  customer  reads  at 
home  in  the  advertisements. 

Make  Your  Ads  Forceful 

If  you  say  in  your  Thursday’s  advertise- 
ment that  the  women’s  fall  suits  described 
therein  are  the  best  for  the  money,  come  out 
in  Friday’s  advertisement  and  say  it  again 
with  the  added  assertion  that  “twenty  women 
in  town  know  for  a certainty  that  what  you 
said  on  Thursday  is  true.  Twenty  women,  it 
is  presumed,  bought  suits  from  Thursday’s 


TO  ESTABLISH  CONFIDENCE 

Educate  the  public,  through  the 
advertising,  what  to  expect  from 
the  advertising.  The  one-price 
policy  is  a sore  point  between 
competing  stores  and  the  store 
that  educates  its  readers  regard- 
ing why  it  does  not  use  the  com- 
parative price  wins  in  the  long  run. 
Educate  the  public  at  holiday  time 
to  look  to  your  store  for  practical 
values  as  well  as  gift  values,  for 
that  is  the  surest  way  to  gain  an 
extra  volume  of  general  business 
and  to  attract  substantial  cus- 
tomers at  all  times. 


advertisement.  They  bought  them  because 
what  they  found  in  the  department  looked, 
and  was,  like  what  the  advertisement  de- 
scribed when  the  women  read  it  at  home.  If 
the  suits  had  been  described  as  “worth  $45, 
priced  today  at  $35,”  copy  and  suits  would  not 
be  anything  alike.  And  the  average  woman 
would  know  it. 

Talk  Quality  and  Style 

Bring  out  further  in  your  copy  that  there 
are  certain  excellencies  in  these  suits  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  prices,  either  exact, 
such  as  you  use,  or  comparative.  Point  out 
that  such  phrases  as  “Formerly  sold  at  $45,” 
“Special  today  at  $35,”  “Extra  values  at  $35,” 
“Values  that  will  cost  elsewhere  from  $10  to 
$15  more”  are  absolutely  non-descriptive  even 
if  they  were  strictly  true. 

Tell  your  customers : “It  isn’t  a matter  of 
honesty  in  such  a case,  but  a matter  of  accu- 
racy. We  want  our  customers  to  get  what 
they  expect  for  $35,  but  we  can  see  no  benefit 
in  drawing  comparisons  between  one  value  and 
another  when  the  suits  are  worth  just  so 


much,  no  more  and  no  less.” 

End  up  your  message  by  pointing  out  that 
the  one,  single,  non-comparative  price  used  in 
your  announcements  is  put  there  to  show 
what  the  customer  must  pay  for  the  suit,  it 
is  in  no  sense  a measure  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  suit. 

When  the  store  that  uses  misleading  and 
exaggerated  statements  comes  out  with  “$45 
values  for  $35”  the  readers  of  the  advertise- 
ment will  readily  know  which  store  to  trust. 
They  may  go  and  look  at  the  misleading  store’s 
goods,  but  eventually — and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant — customers  will  compare  in  their  own 
minds  what  they  get  at  your  store  and  what 
they  can  get  at  the  comparative  price  store. 
You  will  surely  receive  all  the  benefit  of  com- 
parisons of  suits  bought  at  both  stores — be- 
cause the  other  fellow’s  advertisements  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  your  values  are  the  best. 

Keep  the  Campaign  Going 

Use  arguments  like  the  above  not  one  day, 
or  one  week,  but  every  day  for  a year.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  two  points  will  have  been 
gained:  (1)  Your  advertising  will  sound  like 

a true  guide  to  good  merchandise;  (2)  your 
values  will  be  real  values  in  the  customer’s 
mind.  The  other  fellow’s  arguments  will  be 
unreal — just  so  long  as  he  uses  comparative 
prices  of  the  misleading  kind. 

Never  mention  your  competitor;  do  not 
allude  to  his  advertising  policy.  Proceed  as 
though  yours  were  the  only  store  in  town,  but 
never  make  the  suggestion  that  you  are  the 
only  honest  store.  Simply  be  honest.  That 
alone  will  make  you  stand  out  as  a landmark 
to  your  public. 

Last  but  not  least,  depend  upon  the  judg- 
ment and  fairness  of  your  public.  They  have 
both  and  will  soon  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats. 


BUSINESS  IS  SOUND 

There  Is  No  Basis  for  Real  Uneasiness,  Say 
Credit  Men 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  expressed  through  their  bulle- 
tin, that  the  country  is  in  no  danger  of  a 
period  of  serious  stress  or  depression.  Ma- 
chinery sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to  check 
downward  swings  of  the  prosperity  pendulum, 
is  at  hand. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
spirit  is  a tendency  toward  unsteadiness  when 
the  first  depression  comes,  and  business  men 
are  warned  against  losing  their  heads  unnec- 
essarily. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  country  has 
encouraged  speculation  and  credit  resources 
have  been  strained.  Readjustments  were  vi- 
tally necessary  a short  time  ago,  and  the  dis- 
count rate  was  raised.  Because  of  this  a feel- 
ing of  apprehension  spread  over  business. 


Fundamentally,  there  is  no  unsoundness 
except  for  the  speculative  disposition  and  some 
injudicious,  frivolous  buying.  A better  situa- 
tion will  be  reached  in  a few  months,  largely 
through  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  much  of  our  unrest  is  caused  by  extrava- 
gant habits  which  divert  industrial  power  into 
channels  of  unnecessary  production.  Too  large 
a proportion  of  the  national  income  is  being 
consumed  by  indulging  in  extravagances.  The 
national  savings  are  not  as  great  as  our  wealth 
calls  for,  and  if  industrial  growth  and  sound- 
ness is  to  be  fostered  more  saving  and  less 
unnecessary  buying  is  demanded. 

f 

The  Retail  Merchants’  Bureau  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  the  Universal  Credit 
Rating  Company,  of  Dayton,  in  order  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  financial  ratings  of  present 
and  prospective  customers.  A separate  bureau 
was  established  at  one  time,  but  the  purchase 
of  the  Universal  Company  dissolved  it. 


WAS  EMPLOYEES’  MONEY 

Boston  Concern  Distributes  Large  Bonus 
to  Employees  Through  a Committee 

The  Houghton  & Dutton  Co.,  Boston,  has 
distributed  $45,000  as  the  yearly  bonus  pay- 
ment to  employees.  The  sum  was  arrived  at 
by  taking  a certain  percentage  of  the  increase 
in  business  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  distribution  of  the  bonus  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  employees  themselves.  A 
representative  from  each  department  helped 
select  a committee  of  five  to  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  distribution  and  determine  the  sum 
each  employee  should  receive.  This  com- 
mittee also  heard  all  complaints  where  an  em- 
ployee thought  that  an  injustice  had  been  done 
him  in  the  allotment  of  his  share. 

This  method  of  sharing  the  bonus  was  de- 
cided upon  because  the  firm  felt  that  it  was  the 
employees’  money  and  should  be  handled  by 
them. 
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THE  NEW  WIN  SHIP-  BOIT  BUILDING 


HPHE  steady  and  rapid 
^ growth  which  has  mark- 
ed the  sale  of  “Harvard 


Mills”  and  “Merode” 


Underwear  has  now  lead  to 
a very  logical  step,  the 
housing  of  our  sales  force 
and  showrooms  in  a Build- 
ing of  our  own,  at 


893  Broadway , New  Yorfy 

at  19th  Street 

Handy  to  all  lines  of  transportation 


Here  four  spacious  and 
well  lighted  floors,  totaling 
22,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  have  been  equipped 
with  every  facility  and  im- 
provement for  the  conven- 
ience of  our  visitors  and  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 


We  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  your  first  call  of 
the  New  Year,  and  trust 
that  it  will  be  an  early  one. 


Winship,  Boit  & Co. 
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TRAINING  SALESPEOPLE  AND  EXECUTIVES 


Been  Successfully  Adopted  by  Educational  Director  of  Leading 
Southwestern  Store 


Some  of  the  Methods  that  Have 


With  the  increase  of  department  store  busi- 
ness and  its  corresponding  increasing  demand, 
not  only  for  more  workers  but  for  more  effi- 
cient service  from  both  new  and  old,  the  matter 
of  training  salespeople  and  executives  should 
be,  and  is,  receiving  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  responsible  for  the  business.  It  has, 
in  fact,  become  one  of  the  recognized  principles 
of  good  business. 

Selection  First  Essential 

Training,  in  its  broad  and  practical  sense, 
as  applied  to-day  in  up-to-date  educational  de- 
partments, of  course,  implies  selection.  Other- 
wise it  represents  partial  if  not  entire  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  Consequently,  if  the  edu- 
cational department  does  not  include  the  em- 
ployment department,  this  department  should, 
first  of  all,  be  held  responsible  for  selecting 
those  who  can  be  trained  with  best  results.  It 
should  give  preference  to  applicants  having 
good  health  and  making  a pleasing  appearance 
and  should  always  recognize  the  advantage  of 
those  possessing  the  most  public  school  and 
general  education,  since  this  is  the  basis  of 
developing  personalities. 

Executives  Are  Responsible 

Having,  then,  suitable  and  promising  ma- 
terial provided,  what  are  some  of  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  training  which  heads  of 
departments  and  others  throughout  the  store 
responsible  for  training,  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional department,  may  adopt  and  use  as  a 
guide  in  developing  those  under  them?  Others 
than  the  educational  department,  we  say — for 
all  broad-minded  and  practical  executives  real- 
ize that  at  the  best  the  educational  department 
can  only  stimulate,  guide  and  inspire  indi- 
vidual development,  so  large  and  varied  is  the 
field. 

It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each  execu- 
tive in  his  own  line  to  give  the  special  train- 
ing, “line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept,” which  will  bring  to  his  individual  de- 
partment the  desired  results.  Individual  de- 
velopment alone  can  assure  more  sales  and 
better  service. 

Sets  the  Standard 

In  other  words,  the  educational  department 
sets  the  standard,  suggests  and  arranges 
methods  by  which  leaders  training  those  un- 
der them  may  bring  each  one  up  to  this  stand- 
ard. It  may  aid  materially  in  helping  all  to 
reach  it,  but  it  is  each  department  head  him- 
self who  really  gives  the  definite  specific  train- 
ing day  by  day  as  he  works  with  his  subordi- 
nates. This  he  wishes  to  do  if  he  is  a master 
workman.  He  wants  his  assistants  to  be  of 
his  own  make. 

Select  Recruits  With  Care 

The  following  outline  is,  then,  a standard 
or  guide  for  this  purpose.  It  is  general  in  ita 
principles,  so  as  to  apply  to  all  departments, 
but  also  specific  in  its  details  in  order  to  be 


As  another  period  of  active  selling 
approaches  the  fitness  of  the  salesforce 
to  which  must  be  entrusted  the  disposal 
of  the  goods  assumes  a new  importance. 
The  Economist  has  printed  numerous 
how-to-sell-it  articles  and  other  helps 
to  the  salesforce. 

Here  is  another  article  along  similar 
lines,  which  while  not  written  for  the 
carpet  department  salesman,  contains  so 
many  practical  and  helpful  suggestions 
that  we  recommend  that  it  be  read  to 
the  salespeople  and  commented  upon 
freely. 

It  was  written  by  Miss  Helen  M. 
Lehman,  Educational  Director  for  the 
Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


practical  and  effective  enough  to  bring  results. 

1.  — Be  sure  that  the  individual  has  the 
special  qualifications  which  fit  naturally  for 
your  department. ' A corset  saleswoman,  for 
example,  must  have  more  than  a pretty  face, 
courteous  manner  and  general  interest  in  sell- 
ing which  might  be  sufficient  for  the  sales- 
woman of  the  neckwear  department. 

She  must  have  these  but  also  strength  of 
arms  and  back  to  handle  and  fit  corsets  easily 
and  untiringly.  She  should  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  understand  the  lines  and  anatomy  of 
the  body  and  select  the  model  that  best  suits 
the  style  of  each  individual  customer  as  well 
as  the  dainty  grace  and  artistic  manner  pe- 
culiarly becoming  to  the  saleswoman  of  this 
merchandise. 

She  should  have  a good  figure  and  wear 
her  clothes  well,  thus  advertising  the  merchan- 
dise she  sells.  These  are  the  qualifications  the 
head  of  the  corset  department  looks  for  if  she 
selects  skillfully  the  saleswoman  who  meets 
her  own  special  need. 

Should  she  fail  to  find  these  qualities  al- 
ready developed  or  there  capable  of  develop- 
ment, she  does  not  waste  her  time  trying  “to 
fit  the  square  peg  into  the  round  hole,”  but 
suggests  another  department  for  the  prospec- 
tive employee.  Thus  she  co-operates  in  the 
process  of  adjustment,  which  is  always  neces- 
sary. Selecting  skillfully  means  that  the  mas- 
ter workman  chooses  his  own  highly  special- 
ized tools. 

Put  Beginners  to  Work 

2.  — Having  chosen  the  suitable  material 
for  development,  duties  should  be  at  once 
clearly  and  definitely  assigned.  Too  often 
employees  are  “hired,”  left  to  flounder  about 
in  a new  position,  bungle  it,  become  indiffer- 
ent or  discouraged  and  then  “fired”  as  worth- 
less, simply  because  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  nor  how  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  they  are  neglected  until  the  rush 
of  a busy  week  shall  be  over,  thus  obtaining 
an  unfavorable  first  impression  of  the  new 
“job,”  simply  because  of  accomplishing  noth- 


ing— whereas,  if  immediately  and  constantly 
occupied  with  definite  duties,  they  not  only 
have  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  results, 
but  enjoy  the  new  position  and  develop  in  it. 
The  work  Satan  finds  for  empty  hands  is,  in 
this  case,  discontent  and  growing  indifference. 

Conflicting  as  well  as  too  general  orders 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  confusing,  and 
particularly  so  to  new  employees  who  have  not 
yet  developed  judgment  as  to  which  should  be 
given  preference.  Directions,  too  often  re- 
peated, not  only  worry,  but  tend  to  make  the 
subordinate  inaccurate  in  getting  them  the 
first  time,  because  he  knows  he  will  have  a 
second  chance.  Nor  need  they  be  too  detailed. 
If  the  understudy  has  average  ability,  trust 
something  to  it.  He  will  get  the  main  order 
and  use  his  wits  and  brains  to  fill  in  details. 

Elements  of  Team  Work 

3.  — Executives  of  well  organized  and  pro- 
gressive departments  set  standards,  and  then 
require  them  to  be  followed.  This  results  in 
all  working  together  towards  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  standard  may  be  all  stock  work  done 
at  a certain  time,  tallies  left  in  a certain 
place  at  night,  an  adopted  style  of  business 
dress  or  a recognized  quota  of  sales.  Each  one 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  standard,  what- 
ever it  is,  and  is  expected  to  come  up  to  it. 

Trying  out  various  methods  and  ways  of 
doing  things  and  adopting  the  best  establishes 
these  working  standards,  making  them  ideal 
but  practical.  Trying  out  methods  should  be 
done  with  the  understudies,  encouraging  them 
to  give  their  ideas  and  to  help  work  out  best 
methods.  Welcome  suggestions.  Consult  with 
understudies  as  to  new  and  better  methods. 
This  makes  them  feel  that  they  are  working 
with  you  and  not  for  you. 

Create  Responsibilities 

4.  — Development  comes  with  meeting  re- 
sponsibility. The  wise  executive  gives  re- 
sponsibility according  to  the  ability  of  each. 
When  it  has  been  met  successfully,  he  gives  a 
bigger  “job.”  This  means  growth  and  brings 
out  two  essential  qualities  of  success — initia- 
tive and  resourcefulness. 

Quoting  one  whose  authority  is  his  own 
success  in  the  department  store  business,  these 
two  qualities  may  be  defined  thus: — “Initia- 
tive is  the  ability  to  start  action  as  soon  as  we 
know  what  we  want  to  do  and  how  we  are  to 
go  about  it.”  Some  salespeople  display  an  en- 
ergy we  call  enthusiasm,  which  is  desirable, 
but  because  it  is  not  guided  by  reason,  they 
attain  no  results. 

This  is  not  the  initiative  which  goes  ahead 
and  accomplishes  results.  Initiative  implies 
knowing  how  to  proceed  and  why  when  given 
a definite  piece  of  work,  and  we  can  measure 
the  understudy’s  ability  by  the  quickness  he 
gets  at  it  and  the  east  and  “finish”  with  which 
he  completes  it.  He  often  sees  for  himself, 
work  to  be  done,  and  without  orders  does  it, 
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One  Goal  for  97  Years  | 

For  almost  a century  we  have  been  entirely  content  to  make 
nothing  but  hosiery.  For  97  years  our  sole  aim  has  been  to  study 
and  satisfy  the  needs  of  human  feet.  The  millions  of  pairs  o' 
Ipswich  Hosiery  that  gave  satisfaction  last  year,  and  our  steady 
growth  year  by  year  make  us  feel  that  we  have  been  successful 
in  reaching  that  goal. 

Gei"  Ipswich  Hosiery  from  your  Jobber 


IPSWICH  MILLS 


FOUNDED 

1822 


Ipswich,  Mass. 


LAWRENCE  & CO. 


Selling  Agents 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


which  is  commendable.  Mistakes  may  be 
made,  but  credit  should  be  given  for  origi- 
nality and  effort. 

The  One  Who  “Gets  There” 

“Resourcefulness,”  says  this  same  author- 
ity, “is  the  ability  to  find  different  ways  and 
means  to  accomplish  a certain  purpose,  par- 
ticularly after  the  usual  way  of  doing  it  has 
been  unsuccessful.”  What  a joy  it  is  to  find 
an  understudy  with  his  ability  to  think  out 
for  himself  how  to  accomplish  a definite  re- 
sult, and  how  refreshing  and  encouraging  to 
see  him  try  again  a new  way  when  he  has  to 
admit  failure  with  the  old  and  prescribed 
method.  The  resourceful  person  is  slow  to 
say  “it  can’t  be  done.” 

All  average  individuals  have  some  initi- 
ative and  resourcefulness  which  the  executive 
should  trust  and  encourage,  and  thus  develop. 
Lack  of  faith  in  another’s  ability  and  efforts 
is  fatal  to  development,  which  leads  to  another 
principle  of  effective  training. 

Criticism  and  Commendation 

5.  — Give  just  criticism  and  frank  com- 
mendation, according  to  individual  disposi- 
tions. Some  dispositions  are  too  sensitive  for 
any  criticism  and  respond  only  to  commenda- 
tion, while  others,  more  self-confident,  become 
conceited  with  much  commendation  and  need 
to  be  severely  criticized  at  times,  to  be  held 
steady. 

In  general,  a well  balanced  diet  of  both  is 
best — though  if  it  must  be  one  extreme  or  the 
other,  fair  recognition  verbally  expressed  is 
the  safer  of  the  two.  Careful  and  individual 
records — accurate  personal  file  system,  if  the 
group  of  subordinates  be  too  large  to  hold  the 
fair  estimate  of  each  in  a mental  “file,”  and 
advancement  according  to  development  and 
honest  effort,  as  recorded  there,  are  both  only 
fair  and  good  business. 

Have  a practical  catalogue  system  and  let 
the  individual  estimate  and  criticize  his  own 
standing  from  his  card.  Understudies  can  be 
trained  to  be  their  own  fairest  judges. 

Working  Conditions  a Factor 

6.  — Comfortable,  wholesome,  convenient 
and  attractive  working  conditions  provide 
wonderful  stimulus  to  normal  development. 
In  fact,  environment  and  example  work  magic 
in  development,  which  is  to  be  general  and 
permanent.  It  is  so  much  more  natural  to 
learn  to  fit  a shoe  properly  when  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment,  stools,  mirrors,  horns,  powder, 
etc.,  are  provided  in  abundance  and  are  con- 
venient, than  when  they  are  not.  The  new 
shoe  salesman  just  slips  into  the  right  way 
of  fitting  shoes  and  is  happy  while  doing  it. 

Plqnty  of  fresh  air  and  light  and  an  at- 
tractively arranged  department  will  often  do 
more  to  hold  the  best  employees  than  will  the 
extra  dollar.  This  the  capable  executive  does 
not  fail  to  recognize  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  see  his  salespeople  leave  when  he  has  spent 
so  much  energy  and  time  in  training  them. 

Contentment  with  environment  and  ability 
to  develop  constantly  have  a strong  pull  with 
the  employees  of  largest  possibilities.  The 
healthy  and  normal  ones  are  likely  to  be  most 
sensitive  to  this  essential  of  effective  train- 
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ing  and  to  respond  to  it.  If  it  is  lacking, 
watch  them  leave  for  the  place  which  pro- 
vides it. 

Educational  Talks  Helpful 

7.  — Group  or  department  meetings,  when 
carried  on  in  an  interesting  and  informing 
manner,  progressive  executives  recognize  as 
having  excellent  developing  results.  They  de- 
velop individuals  because  the  group  is  small 
enough  to  allow  individual  attention,  and  they 
also  create  the  genuine  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est in  each  other  and  in  the  department  and 
its  business  which  are  so  necessary  to  success. 

A plan  which  has  worked  admirably  with 
these  results  is  as  follows: 

Have  a regular  time,  place  and  program  or 
plan.  This  gives  proper  importance  and 
method  to  your  meetings.  However,  keep  your 
plan  adaptable  or  elastic  so  that  it  may  be 
shaped  to  suit  the  changing  circumstances  of 
business  and  store  life. 

Make  the  meetings  both  inspirational  and 
practical.  The  successful  salesperson  needs 
both.  The  first  should  come  from  helpful 
short  talks  from  those  in  the  business  or  gen- 
eral information  from  trade  journals  or  other 
sources. 

The  second  should  come  as  talks,  or  better 
well  directed  discussions  on  (a)  method,  (b) 
■merchandise,  and  (c)  salesmanship.  Method 
means  department  ways  of  doing  things ; mer- 
chandise, the  goods  to  be  sold ; and  salesman- 
ship, meeting  the  customer  and  showing  the 
goods,  and  similar  principles  and  practices  in 
the  art  of  selling. 

To  Develop  Interest 

“A  man  must  be  interested  to  get  results.” 
Department  meetings  develop  the  intelligent 
interest  which  brings  permanent  results. 
Group  meetings  also  have  another  good  result. 
They  encourage  and  develop  sociability  and 
congeniality,  which  certainly  are  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  essential  qualities  for  every  sales- 
person to  possess.  Ability  to  get  along  with 
people  is  good,  but  the  natural  love  for  society 
and  a whole-hearted  interest  in  people  and 
genial,  gracious  attitude  toward  them  make 
for  that  enthusiasm  in  business  which  shows 
large  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  importance  of  the  social  instinct  is 
often  lost  sight  of  in  the  mad  rush  to  “go 
over”  last  year’s  sales  records  or  outsell  the 
competitor.  Group  meetings  emphasize  and 
develop  the  individual  and  his  relation  to 
others  as  the  most  important  and  greatest 
factor  in  social  and  business  success. 

Elements  of  Success 

8.  — Lastly,  but  by  no  means  leastly,  the 
successful  leader  must  see  to  it  that  he  gets 
and  holds  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
subordinates.  This  he  wins,  as  he  works  with 
them  from  day  to  day,  by  constantly  proving 
to  them  that  he  is  capable,  fair  and  gets  re- 
sults. Capable  means  he  knows  his  own  “job” 
thoroughly  and  how  to  manage  it  successfully, 
and  also  that  he  has  the  broadmindedness  and 
general  culture  which,  with  knowledge  of  one’s 
own  work,  make  up  the  personality  that  com- 
mands respect.  In  other  words,  his  subordi- 
nates recognize  in  him  the  master  of  his  busi- 
ness and  of  himself ; the  other  two  qualities 
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follow  naturally — he  is  fair  in  his  estimate 
and  treatment  of  those  under  him. 

Knowing  his  job  thoroughly  and  his  sub- 
ordinates sympathetically,  he  gets  results.  The 
privilege  of  being  an  understudy  to  such  a 
leader  is  soon  recognized  and  appreciated  by 
those  of  greatest  possibilities.  Like  the  sense 
of  wholesome  environment,  the  privilege  of 
learning  under  one  who  knows  and  working 
with  him  go  far  toward  drawing  and  holding 
the  capable  salespeople  who  will  eventually  be- 
come the  business  building  executives. 

♦ 

WHY  PRICES  GO  DOWN 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

ber  or  January.  Keep  your  finances  in  as 
liquid  a shape  as  possible  and  do  not  try  to 
get  rich  during  the  next  year.” 

Explaining  Our  Policy 

A bit  strong,  perhaps,  but  it  expresses  what 
seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  all  bankers  just 
now.  If  the  Economist  had  started  only  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  to  urge  conservatism  on  buy- 
ers we  might  plausibly  be  accused  of  merely 
joining  in  the  fool’s  cry  of  “danger.”  But  if 
you  will  look,  for  instance,  through  the  fabric 
pages  of  the  Economist  during  the  last  six 
months  or  so  you  will  find  that  we  have  con- 
sistently preached  this  message.  Because  we 
knew  that  the  situation  about  which  there  is 
so  much  talk  now  was  bound  to  arise  sooner 
or  later.  Whether  it  was  to  come  in  six  months 
or  a year  or  two  years  we  did  not  know; 
neither  did  anybody  else.  But  we  knew  that 
the  only  reasonable  course  for  buyers  was  to 
keep  as  ship-shape  as  possible  in  case  anything 
should  happen,  and  we  knew  that  they  were 
making  the  eventual  situation  worse  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  the  manufacturers  by 
an  unreasonable  scramble  for  goods. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  to  our 
interest  to  bear  the  markets.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. But  our  primary  obligation  to  our 
readers  is  to  tell  them  what  we  honestly  be- 
lieve to  be  true.  This  is  our  primary  obliga- 
tion not  only  to  our  readers,  but  also  to  our 
advertisers,  for  what  we  really  sell  to  the 
latter  is  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the 
former.  Naturally  we  can  make  mistakes. 
We  may  be  in  error  on  the  present  situation; 
but  if  we  are  we  shall  at  least  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  we  have  erred  hon- 
estly and  in  the  company  of  the  men  best 
qualified  to  know  the  fundamental  facts. 
♦ 

Announcement  is  made  by  F.  U.  Stearns  & 
Co.  that  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1920,  they  will 
bill  direct  the  product  of  the  mills  represented 
by  them.  These  mills  are  those  of  the  Ren- 
frew Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Hansahoe  Manu- 
facturing Co.  and  the  Brancord  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Inc. 

Joseph  Kahn,  assistant  buyer  of  the  up- 
stairs men’s  and  boys’  clothing  department  at 
the  Rosenbaum  Company's  store,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  buyer  of  the 
same  lines  in  the  Certified  Bargain  Basement. 
D.  S.  Kohn,  whom  he  replaces,  becomes  assist- 
ant merchandise  manager  of  the  basement. 
Mrs.  Belle  Abels  of  Philadelphia  will  take  the 
place  of  M.  E.  Baer,  millinery  buyer  for  the 
basement. 
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MERMAID  PEARLS 


The  very  finest  buttons  made. 
Fish-eye  or  staple  patterns,  white 
or  iridescent,  packed  in  assort- 
ments to  retail  at 

10c  15c 

20c  25c 

per  card 


We  solicit  your  patronage  for  this  Handsome  Cabinet  of 
Mermaid  Pearls,  that  have  no  equal  in  Fresh  Water  Pearl  But- 
tons, and  will  be  pleased  to  serve  you  through  your  jobber. 

We  can  furnish  all  sizes,  1 4 to  45  line 


HAWKEYE  PEARL  BUTTON  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Fresh  Water  Pearl  Buttons  for  the 
Jobbing  and  Manufacturing  Trade 


MUSCATINE 


IOWA 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  AND  SHOW  ROOMS  AT  928-930  BROADWAY 


“pee”  pranb 

Dresses 

for  Cfnltirett  anU 
infants 

A large  range  of  white  and 
colored  dresses  2 to  6 and  6 
to  14  years.  Our  Bath  Robes 
and  Flannette  Wear  are  the 
best  possible  values. 

Our  Specialty 

Infants’  Wear,  Dresses,  Slips, 
Petticoats,  Cashmere  Sacques, 
etc. 

The  values  offered  in  “Bee” 
dresses  will  interest  every 
mother  who  visits  your  store. 

Send  for  Samples 
and  Catalog 

G.  Bamberger  & Co. 

387-393  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

422  Medinah  Bldg,  care  of  Palace  Hotel 


pVRf 

SYSTEM 

of  Glove  Cleaning 


Without 


eYRe 

SYSTEM 

of  Glove  Cleaning 


Spending  A Cent- 


Department  stores  using  the  Eyre  System  of  Glove 
Cleaning  are  increasing  profits  without  spending  a 
cent  for  extra  equipment  or  wages. 

Some  users  of  the  System  are: 


P.  Centemeri  & Co.,  New  York  City. 
Lord  & Taylor,  New  York  City. 

The  Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
England  Bros.,  Pittsfield,  Miss. 


Our  plant  in  Jersey  City,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  cleans  gloves  perfectly  and  re- 
turns them  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  gloves  have  no  odor. 

As  a means  of  extracting  greater  returns  from  your 
present  equipment  and  salesforce  the  Eyre  System 
offers  an  unexampled  opportunity. 

Store  cards  are  supplied.  Customer  coupons  and 
envelopes  printed  with  your  name  are  furnished 
free.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


LARGEST  KID  GLOVE  CLEANERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.J.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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SWEATERS  and 
BATHROBES 


Our  line  of  this  merchandise  for 
Fall  and  Winter  is  just  as  large 
as  our  Bathing  Apparel  line.  i 
Sweaters  for: 

Men  . . . .$15.00  to  $120.00  per  doz. 

Boys.  . . . 13.50  “ 69.00  “ “ 

Women..  27.00  “ 175.00  “ “ 

Children  } 18.00  “ 78.00  “ “ 

Bathrobes: 

Men’s  and  Women’s 

$4.25  to  $8.50  each 
Boys’  and  Misses* 

$3.75  to  $6.50  each 
Send  for  price  list.  Will  send 
samples  to  any  reputab’e  concern. 

The  Milbury  Atlantic  Mfg.  Co. 
543  BROADWAY  ::  NEW  YORK 
MILLS — Rahway,  N.  J. 


PARIS  STARTS,  BUT 
AMERICA  FINISHES 


Touches  That  Sell  Creations  Supplied 
by  Our  Own  Geniuses 

While  we  render  unto  Paris  the  honor  that 
is  due  Paris,  with  all  respect  for  her  artists 
who  design  sleeveless,  diaphanous  gowns, 
hobble  skirts,  snub-nosed  shoes,  corsetless 
figures,  irridescent,  scintillating  Oriental  tas- 
sels, fringe,  beads,  bugles  and  bangles  whose 
gorgeousness  would  make  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
appear  a milk-maid,  homage  is  also  due  the 
artists  who  execute  what  Paris  originates  and 
make  substantial  fabrics  from  the  Parisian 
fancy. 

“Little  old  New  York”  demonstrates  that 
in  the  matter  of  fashionable  raiment — 
dreams  not  yet  having  been  recognized  by  the 
board  of  censors  as  suitable  apparel — some 
good  may  after  all  come  out  of  the  new  world. 

Not  an  “Also-ran” 

It  will  interest  the  buyer  of  dress  acces- 
sories, fancy  jewelry,  novelties,  etc.,  to  know 
just  how  close  the  American  creator  is  upon 
the  heels  of  the  Parisian  originators  of  these 
styles. 

When  a Parisian  costumer  designs  a model 
in  its  early  stage  it  is  practicably  incomplete. 


The  Ethel  Barrymore  bag  will  be  largely 
favored  for  spring.  The  first  bag  of  this  de- 
sign was  presented  by  the  manufacturers  to 
Miss  Barrymore  lait  week. 

Its  feature  is  the  completeness  of  its  inside 
fittings,  having  all  necessary  “ make  up” 
requisites. 

It  is  made  to  retail  at  about  $7.50.  This 
and  the  two  other  bags  shown  are  made  by 
Lefkowitz  & Fisher. 

In  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  future 
“creation”  one  will  find  below  a bouffant  over- 
drape an  unfinished  underportion  requiring 
fringe,  flounces  wanting  passementerie  edge, 
paniers  and  sash  ends  that  must  have  tassels, 
a draped  hip^  effect  without  a buckle  or  cabo- 
chon,  a plain  bodice  nakedly  unadorned,  in  fact, 
there  is  very  little  to  this  “masterpiece”  in  its 
original  state. 
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The  American  manufacturers  of  this  class 
of  merchandise  maintain  offices  in  Paris  and 
their  representatives  are  not  there  altogether 
as  scenery.  When  a model  has  passed  muster, 
the  representative  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  sent  for,  if  he  is  not  already  on  the 
ground,  and  frequently  to  him  is  given  the 
honor  of  supplying  the  missing  ornamenta- 
tion. 

The  design  is  supplied  and  not  only  does 
America  compete  with  Paris  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fringe  or  tassel  for  this  one 
gown  designed  for  some  famous  actress,  a 
royal  princess,  or  a queen  maybe,  but,  having 
the  design,  America  also  manufactures  the 
same  fashionable  fringe  and  tassels  and  offers 
them  to  American  buyers  and  the  trade  months 
in  advance  of  the  time  the  gown  is  to  be 
worn  by  the  person  for  whom  it  was  originally 
designed. 

For  instance,  an  Economist  staff-member 
was  shown  this  week  a tassel  being  offered  to 


This  bag  of  silk  moire  with  strap  handle  of 
self  material  is  one  of  the  attractive  new  mod- 
els offered  for  spring  selling.  It  is  round  and 
has  a "bucket  top”  with  mirror  fitted  inside. 

the  trade  by  an  American  manufacturer  which 
is  the  facsimile  of  one  designed  to  ornament 
the  wedding  gown  of  a European  Princess, 
the  date  of  whose  marriage  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 

Tassels  Cover  Wide  Demand 

With  regard  to  tassels,  the  designs  and 
uses  seem  practicably  unlimited.  Jet  will  not 
be  so  much  favored  as  during  the  last  season. 
Besides,  the  scintillating  combinations  of  semi- 
precious stones,  tassels  and  fringes,  narrow 
and  wide  passementeries  of  beads  made  of 
chalk,  in  the  most  exquisite  pastel  shades  are 
being  shown.  These  chalk  beads  are  also  wov- 
en in  tapestry  and  floral  effects  into  medallion 
ornaments  for  blouses  and  gowns. 

The  general  effect  of  ornamentations  and 
jewelry  during  the  coming  season  will  be  more 
than  ever  bizarre  and  brilliant.  Neck  chains 
will  be  more  than  ever  fashionable  and  corals 
will  lead  in  demand. 

Practically  all  beads  are  made  in  Europe, 
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China  and  Japan,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy  and 
France.  They  are  made  in  the  United  States 
only  in  small  quantities.  Labor  is  even  more 
of  a problem  in  those  countries  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  American  manufacturers 
are  having  difficulty  in  procuring  such  mer- 
chandise. There  is  no  indication  of  a decline 
in  prices. 

♦ 

CASHING  IN  ON 
FANCY  GOODS  LORE 

Here’s  One  Manufacturer’s  Construc- 
tive Idea  That  May  Help  You 

A large  manufacturer  of  beads,  novelties 
and  jewelry  related  to  an  Economist  staff- 
member  this  week  an  instance  of  a blouse 
manufacturer  going  to  him  to  learn  the  his- 
tory of  beads. 

This  manufacturer  employs  about  140 
women,  who  are  engaged  at  sewing  beads  in 
designs  upon  fancy  blouses.  Said  he  to  the 
jewelry  manufacturer: 

“I  can  remember  when  I first  began  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  a small,  ragged  mes- 
senger, who  helped  at  odd  jobs.  I used  to 
ask  myself  questions : 

“ ‘Where  did  the  materials  come  from  with 
which  I worked?’  ‘What  kind  of  people  fash- 
ioned them?’  and  when  I had  acquired  the 


Leather  hand  bag  with  tailored  strap  han- 
dle, lined  with  silk  moire,  fitted  with  scent 
bottle,  powder  box,  lip  stick,  mirror,  pencil 
and  pad.  This  will  be  a popular  priced  seller 
to  retail  at  about  $5.00. 

grudgingly  given  information  that  an  article 
had  come  from  Italy  or  France,  I would  pic- 
ture the  workers  in  their  native  costume  doing 
their  several  stints  to  turn  out  the  finished 
product  as  it  came  to  my  hands. 

“Imagination  Spells  Success” 

“In  my  larger  experience  I have  found  it 
is  this  imagination  that  spells  success — the 
dreamers  are  the  workers.  Hamlet  said : ‘I 
could  be  bounded  in  a nut  shell,  were  it  not 
that  I have  had  dreams.’ 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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U.  S.  COURT  DECISION 

PATENT  NOTICE 

TO  BUYERS  OF  EMBROIDERY  INITIALS 


Circle  Monogram 


U.  S.  Court 

for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
has  decided 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  REFORM  INITIAL  CO.,  Inc. 

and  against 

G.  REIS  & BROS.,  INC. 

and  has  dismissed  this  Case  with  costs  against 
G.  Reis  & Bros.,  Inc. 

FACTS: 

The  infringement  claim  by  G.  Reis  & Bros.,  Inc.,  on  a 
Patent,  which  was  acquired  by  them  from  another 
party  four  years  after  Reform  Initials  were  put  on 
the  market  by  us,  has,  by  the  Court’s  order,  been  de- 
clared Void. 

We  have  always  claimed  that  our  Reform  Initials 
did  not  infringe  on  any  existing  patents,  and  that  the 
suit  would  be  dismissed  with  costs  whenever  brought 
to  trial.  This  prediction  has  come  true. 

Some  of  our  customers,  to  avoid  trouble,  had  their 
Reform  Initial  Stock  marked  with  the  Reis  rubber 
stamp. 

As  we  desire  to  end  all  further  annoyances  to  the  trade 
we  herewith  grant  permission  to  dispose,  in  the  usual 
way,  of  all  stocks  thus  marked,  but  in  future  REFORM 
INITIALS  can  be  sold  only  under  the  REFORM 
INITIAL  TRADE  MARK. 

Reform  Initials  are  manufactured  from  pure  Felt  and 
are  warranted  Non-shrinkable. 


Reform  Initial  Co.,  Inc. 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Reform  Initials 


No.  55.  Japanese 
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BUTTON  ORDERS 

BOOKED  SOLID 

Manufacturers  Can’t  Possibly  Fill 
Them  for  Years — Embroidery 
Cottons  Scarce 


There  has  been  a dearth  of  hair  nets  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  It  is  expected  these  con- 
ditions will  be  relieved  by  large  shipments,  re- 
cently received  and  others  on  their  way  over 
from  China. 

The  cap  net  continues  to  have  the  largest 
demand. 

Hair  Curler  Made  of  Shell 


Manufacturers  of  notions  cry  for  help. 
Dust  accumulates  on  furniture  and  fixtures 
while  everyone  from  office  boy  to  president 
works  to  fill  orders! 

In  the  showrooms  of  the  largest  pearl  but- 
ton manufacturers  in  New  York  the  president 
sweeps  the  floor,  dusts  the  furniture  and  hides 
accumulated  orders. 

And  said  this  manufacturer  this  week : 

“If  we  did  not  get  another  order  from 
within  the  United  States  for  the  next  five 
years  we  would  not  still  be  able  to  fill  the' 
orders  now  on  file. 


There  is  a new  curler  on  the  market,  made 
of  shell  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  three, 
five  or  six  inches  long.  This  curler  is  designed 
to  give  the  marcelle  wave.  Also  there  are 
short  ones  for  the  puffs  of  hair  worn  in  at 
the  ears  and  the  longer  ones  are  for  the  wide 
marcelle  worn  across  the  forehead.  This 


Don’t  Even  Ask  Discount ! 


“We  have  no  representatives  on  the  road, 
we  do  not  accept  orders  for  any  definite  date 
of  delivery  and  still  they  come,  from  practically 
all  over  the  world,  from  Austria.  England, 
France,  Germany,  South  America,  Barcelona, 
Denmark  and  so  on,  and  these  are  cash  orders, 
they  do  not  even  ask  for  discount.” 

Asked  about  deliveries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries he  said:  “We  go  fifty-fifty.  We  make 
proportional  deliveries,  alloting  merchandise 
as  fairly  as  we  can,  whether  it  is  in  Brooklyn 
or  in  Egypt.” 

Crocheted  Buttons  Are  Scarce 


This  side  strap  purse  and  the  swagger  hag  from  Deitsch 
Brothers  are  the  first  examples  of  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise made  of  the  new  ocean  leather. 

They  are  of  shark  skin  lined  with  fine  silk  moire  and 
fitted  with  mirror  and  purse  and  have  14-karat  gold  mount- 
ings. 


There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  price 
asked  for  crocheted  buttons.  Buyers  hardly 
ask  the  price  any  more,  and  they  are  to  be 
had  only  in  limited  quantities. 

These  extraordinary  prices  are  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  labor  situation  as  it 
existed  when  the  fad  for  beaded 
things  came  into  existence.  There 
was  an  overnight  demand,  and  be- 
cause beaded  articles  commanded 
high  prices,  manufacturers  conse- 
quently raised  the  wage  of  this  class 
of  labor,  and  women  and  girls 
flocked  to  the  easier  and  more 
profitable  employment,  leaving  the 
button  and  hand  embroidery  indus- 
tries high  and  dry. 

Naturally  a competing  wage  had 
to  be  offered  by  the  button  plant  or 
there  would  have  been  no  labor. 

As  this  class  of  merchandise  is 
slow  in  production  and  does  not 
warrant  a high  labor  wage,  the 
present  high  prices  and  dearth  of  merchan- 
dise is  the  result. 

Cotton  Thread 

Deliveries  of  spool  cotton  are  now  fairly 
prompt,  and  there  is  no  price  raise  scheduled, 
unless  there  are  unlooked  for  labor  difficulties. 
The  quality  of  the  thread  is  mostly  inferior 
and  unsatisfactory  to  the  trade. 

Embroidery  cottons  in  skeins  and  balls  are 
scarce.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for 
colored  threads,  and  there  are  colors  most 
difficult  to  obtain.  Blues,  especially  Delft  and 
Marne,  are  practically  off  the  market. 


curler  has  a patented  tongue  that  slips  under 
the  lock  of  hair,  catching  it  firmly  in  the 
groove  of  the  upper  portion  and  is  supposed 
to  create  the  desired  marcelle  when  worn  for 
half  an  hour. 

4 

Rubin’s  department  store,  Waukegan,  Mich., 
because  of  the  growth  of  business  and  the  need 
of  expansion,  has  increased  the  capital  stock 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
have  purchased  the  lease  on  an  adjoining  prop- 
erty. The  ground  floor  and  basement  of  the 
building  will  be  used  for  an  art,  gift  and 
needlework  department. 


CASHING  IN 


(Continued  from  page  63) 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  investigation  and 
interrogation. 

“A  man  who  wants  to  know  the  whyness 
of  the  wherefore,  or  the  thusness  of  the  thus, 
is  in  the  line  of  evolution — when  he  begins  to 
think  he  becomes  a ‘white  hope.’ 

“I  want  my  workers,  too,  to  dream  and  to 
have  visions;  I want  to  fire  their  imagination. 
When  the  beads  with  which  they  work  are 
simply  so  much  putty  or  so  much  clay  or  glass 
and  the  designs  they  weave  only  a means  to 
an  end — the  end  a meal  ticket — they  do 
not  produce.  Not  only  is  it  my  philosophy  to 
instill  in  my  workers  the  joy  of  creation,  to 
give  them  the  ecstacy  of  dreams,  and  the 
opportunity  of  larger  achievement,  but  it  is 
the  largest  financial  factor  in  my  business. 

“I  must  stimulate  their  interest.  They, 
too,  must  see  their  Italy  and  France.” 

Mr.  Merchant,  this  blouse  manufacturer 
has  the  big  idea.  Stolid,  indifferent  sales- 
people are  a millstone  around  the  neck  of 
business.  Fire  their  imagination;  give  them 
inspiration ! 

♦ 

AD  SERVICE  INCREASED 

The  Bates  Advertising  Service,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  among  retail  adver- 
tisers as  well  as  among  newspaper  publishers, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist through  its  retail  advertising  depart- 
ment, and  will  be  issued  in  the  future  as  a 
part  of  the  Economy  Service  and  Merchant 
Service. 

The  transfer  of  the  Bates  Advertising 
Service,  together  with  the  great  growth  of 
the  Economist  Services,  during  the  last  few 
years  gives  those  Services  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  clients  enjoyed  by  any  advertising 
service  in  the  field,  they  being  used  by  retail 
advertisers  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It 
extends  even  to  several  countries  in  South 
America  and  to  China,  India,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land and  Spain. 

♦ 

A city  ordinance  was  recently  passed  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  requiring  that  stores  close  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  Duluth  Retail 
Merchants’  Association  has  brought  suit 
against  the  city  to  prevent  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

The  firm  of  J.  H.  Gould,  Ltd.,  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  Canada,  now  owns  its  own  home.  The 
three-story  building  which  the  store  now  occu- 
pies has  been  purchased  from  the  estate  of 
the  former  owner  of  the  store.  Extensive  im- 
provements are  contemplated.  A fourth  story 
is  under  consideration,  as  the  foundation  was 
built  to  sustain  a five-floor  building. 

The  Samuel  L.  Friedman  department  store, 
Struthers,  Ohio,  is  now  comfortably  housed 
in  new  quarters  on  the  site  of  the  store  for- 
merly occupied.  Only  a little  more  than  five 
months  elapsed  between  the  start  of  the  dem- 
olition of  the  old  store  and  the  opening  of 
the  new  structure.  A basement  and  two 
stories  with  a total  space  of  15,000  sq.  ft.  is 
now  in  use.  The  foundation  was  built  to  sup- 
port four  additional  stories.  Though  only  five 
miles  from  a city  of  100,000  people,  the  store 
does  a large  business,  and  room  had  to  be  left 
for  growth. 
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YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
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are  perfection 
confidence  of  Vour 


'nspire  and  maintain  the 


Featuring  for 


Spring 

V.eliy  Br*id  Girdle, 
•raiding,  Tassels, 
s>  Braided  Banri, 


'n  excellent  variety  of  quick  sellers 


WILL  HIT  AT  ROOT 

Clothing  Costs  to  Be  Thoroughly 
Aired  at  Washington 

“PUBLIC”  ON  GRILL,  TOO 

Mr.  Figg  Wants  to  Know  if  Consumer 
Demands  Most  Costly  Goods 

By  the  Economist  Correspondent 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  24,  1919.— Howard 
E.  Figg,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  who  is 
devoting  every  minute  of  his  waking  hours  to 
the  gigantic  task  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  American  people,  is  now  making  a sur- 
vey of  the  clothing  manufacturing  situation 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas  cities.  Meanwhile, 
during  his  absence,  plans  are  taking  shape  for 
the  general  conference  here  in  Washington, 
referred  to  in  this  letter  last  week,  between 
representatives  of  the  producers  of  wool,  the 
retail  sellers  of  the  finished  product  and  every 
branch  of  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Figg  went  direct  to  St.  Louis  to  confer 
with  the  manufacturers  and  expected  to  be  in 
Missouri  more  than  a week.  The  big  pre- 
liminary talKfest  here  is  scheduled  to  open 
December  29. 

Arrange  Preliminary  Conference 

During  his  absence  from  Washington  rep- 
resentative men  engaged  in  the  production  of 
wearing  apparel  for  both  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding shoes,  weavers,  tanners,  manufactur- 
ers, jobbers,  retailers  and  producers,  will  ar- 
range the  details  of  a preliminary  conference 
to  consider  means  of  reducing  substantially 
both  cost  and  selling  prices  of  clothing. 
Spokesmen  at  this  meeting  will  suggest  dele- 
gates representing  the  lines  of  industry  con- 
cerned and  set  a date  and  prepare  a program 
for  a reduce-the-cost-of-clothing  conference  to 
be  held  early  in  January. 

Will  Probe  Public,  Too 

Not  only  is  it  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  find  out  from 
first-hand  interested  persons  what  raw  mate- 
rials cost,  what  manufacturing  costs  are,  and 
what  retailers’  profits  have  been  in  the  past 
and  during  the  war  and  after  the  war  period, 
but  Mr.  Figg  especially  expects  to  discover  at 
this  conference  how  much,  if  any,  truth  there 
is  in  the  persistent  statements  of  some  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, that  the  public  demands  and  will  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  but  luxurious  qualities  and 
extravagant  styles,  and  will  not  buy  substan- 
tial clothing  which  can  be  manufactured  and 
sold  at  moderate  prices.  With  this  end  in 
view  Mr.  Figg  has  called  upon  not  only  all 
concerned  in  the  production  and  distribution 
and  sale  of  clothing,  but  some  of  the  ultimate 
consumers  from  whom  he  expects  to  gather  a 
vast  deal  of  information  relating  to  various 
phases  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  clothing. 

“Public”  Offers  Denials 

It  was  stated  today  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  beginning  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
eral public  and  in  many  of  these  complaints 
filed  with  Mr.  Figg’s  agents  sharp  denial  is 
made  of  the  claim  that  the  great  majority  of 
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the  people  are  demanding  high  priced  goods 
and  top-notch  prices  and  are  refusing  to  buy 
good  substantial  garments  and  other  articles 
that  are  not  made  up  in  short-lived  styles. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  one  letter  received  by 
the  Department: 

“I  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
shoes  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship 
made  on  a plain  last  unless  I pay  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  them.  In  order  to  get  this  kind 
of  material  and  workmanship  I have  found  I 
have  to  buy  them  in  a fancy  style  I do  not 
care  to  wear.” 

Another  complainant  says:  “A  suit  of 

clothes  of  standard  cut  and  color  for  which  I 
paid  a fair  price  lost  its  shape  and  faded.  In 
buying  the  suit  I sought  service  alone,  and  not 
a trick  style  and  fancy  color.” 

Aim  at  Sound  Basis 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Figg,  one  of  the  at- 
taches of  his  office  said:  “It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  to  consider  all  angles 
of  the  situation.  The  men  who  get  together 
here  will  aim  to  learn  the  truth  and  find  rem- 
edies to  improve  present,  conditions.  Behind 
the  whole  idea  is  the  purpose  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  to  a normal  and  sound  basis.” 

The  suggestion  for  this  coming  conference 
came  from  the  producers  of  wearing  apparel. 
A committee  of  seventeen  will  be  chosen,  the 
personnel  of  which  will  be  announced  shortly 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  Among  those  to 
be  represented  will  be  the  amalgamated  cloth- 
ing unions.  Mr.  Figg,  in  discussing  this  con- 
ference before  his  departure  for  the  West, 
said  it  was  generally  agreed  among  producers 
that  one  essential  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
clothing  was  to  have  manufacturers  devote 
their  plants  to  necessities,  meaning  the  type 
of  clothing  purchased  by  the  average  man. 

Possibility  of  Standardization 

Some  clothing  manufacturers  were  quoted 
as  saying  men’s  suits  now  selling  for  $55  could 
be  sold  at  a profit  at  half  that  sum,  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  worked  out  between  the 
mills,  manufacturers  and  retailers  whereby  a 
certain  percentage  of  business  could  be  de- 
voted to  goods  of  standard  quality  to  be  turned 
out  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Figg  emphatically  denied  that  there 
was  any  intention  of  attempting  to  design  a 
“uniform”  for  the  public.  The  standard  goods 
which  he  had  in  mind,  he  said,  would  be  stand- 
ard in  quality  rather  than  in  pattern. 

It  is  believed  by  Department  officials  that 
this  forthcoming  conference  will  be  full  of 
results  of  great  benefit  to  the  consumer  and 
that  from  it  will  come  plans  in  which  all 
branches  of  the  industry  will  join  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  standard  quality  clothes  to  a 
price  that  the  public  will  regard  as  reasonable 
and  fair  compared  with  the  prices  charged 
during  the  past  year  or  two. 

“Anti-Dumping”  Bill 

Immediately  upon  the  re-assembling  of 
Congress  the  Senate  finance  committee  will 
take  up  the  Fordney  “anti-dumping”  bill  pass- 
ed by  the  House  before  adjournment.  It  is 
believed  that  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can producer  and  manufacturer  a measure 
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along  this  line,  but  probably  amended  by  the 
Senate  committee,  will  be  enacted  into  law  at 
an  early  day. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  German-made  goods  into  the  American 
market  at  prices  far  below  those  prices  at 
which  similar  goods  can  be  made  and  sold  in 
this  country.  Of  course,  the  bill  is  not  aimed 
at  Germany  alone.  It  will  be  applied  against 
any  country  that  attempts  to  do  any  dumping. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  Fordney  bill  re- 
quires foreign  manufacturers  to  disclose  fully 
their  production  costs  to  American  consular 
officials,  prohibits  the  sale  in  this  country  of 
any  foreign  merchandise  at  prices  less  than 
those  at  which  like  articles  are  ordinarily  sold 
in  the  country  of  origin,  and  in  the  event  of 
refusal  to  divulge  production  costs,  absolutely 
prohibits  the  entry  of  the  merchandise  into 
the  United  States. 

This  all  sounds  well  from  the  domestic 
point  of  view  and  will  keep  the  manufacturer 
and  his  workmen  from  the  competition  of  a 
cheaper  market.  Proposed  British  “anti- 
dumping” legislation,  however,  presents  an- 
other point  of  view  that  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  general  good.  That 
legislation  in  like  manner  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  goods  at  prices  below 
the  selling  prices  of  manufacturers  in  the 
country  of  manufacture. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  American  manu- 
facturers, in  times  past,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  their  men  employed  the  year  ’round, 
to  ship  their  surplus  products  abroad  and  sell 
them  at  lower  prices  than  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  foreign 
governments,  taking  their  cue  from  our  own 
tariff  policies,  will  interfere  with  our  foreign 
trade. 

May  Prove  Boomerang 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  and 
production  costs  have  risen  sharply  abroad, 
they  have  not  risen  so  greatly  as  in  the  United 
States  and  with  such  restrictions  as  are  now 
contemplated  there  are  some  classes  of  manu- 
facture engaged  largely  in  the  export  trade 
that  are  fearful  of  the  outcome  because  of  the 
enormously  increased  costs  of  production  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  restrictions  the  pro- 
posed British  law  would  give  the  authorities 
power  to  prohibit  temporarily  the  importation 
of  certain  specified  classes  of  goods  that  would 
compete  with  home  industries.  The  British 
plan  carries  with  it  also  a scheme  for  extend- 
ing credits  to  exporting  houses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  foreign  trade.  It  is  realized 
that  foreign  goods  must  be  sold  to  the  United 
States  and  that,  too,  in  great  quantities  if  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  to  be  restored  to  anything 
like  normal  conditions,  and  until  such  restora- 
tion is  accomplished  normal  trade  conditions 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries cannot  even  be  approximated.  F.  I.  W. 
♦ 

John  J.  Milburn,  for  many  years  with  the 
Emporium,  San  Francisco,  is  to  be  the  gen- 
eral merchandise  manager  of  N.  Liebes  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Ore.  He 
will  have  charge  of  all  departments  except 
the  fur  section.  Mr.  Milburn  is  to  assume 
his  new  duties. 
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Is  the 


Your  Power 
To  Please  The  Public 

Foundation  of  Your  Success  in  Business 


Your  customers  buy  not  only  the  quality  and  value  in  your  merchandise,  they 
also  pay  for  the  service  and  standing  of  your  institution. 


Unico  Equipment  enables  you  to  serve  the  public  in  the  way  that  makes  perma- 
nent customers.  The  Unico  System  of  Elastic  Units  keeps  your  stock  so  that 
the  customers’  wants  are  satisfied  quickly.  It  lowers  the  cost  of  selling. 

The  beauty  of  design  in  Unico  Equipment  attracts  people  to  your  store.  It  lends 
an  air  of  quality  to  your  merchandise. 


The  following  leading  firms  use  Unico  Equipment: 


L.  Bamberger  Company Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  Batterman  Company Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Block  & Kuhl  Company Peoria,  111. 

Bloomingdale  Bros New  York  City 

Boesch  Company Burlington,  la. 

Bullock  Furniture  Co Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. 

Day  Carpet  Company Peoria,  111. 

Dey  Brothers  & Company  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dils  Brothers Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Dodge  Company Akron,  Ohio 

Eaton  Company,  Ltd Toronto,  Canada 

G.  Fox  & Company Hartford,  Conn 

Frederick  & Nelson Seattle,  Wash 

Gimbel  Brothers Philadelphia,  Pa 

Gimbel  Brothers New  York  Cit> 

Gushard  Dry  Goods  Co Peoria,  111 

Hecht  Brothers Baltimore,  Md 

Jos.  Horne  Company •■•••• Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Paul  Steketee  & Sons 

Strawbridge  & Clothier 

Thurman  & Boone 

Wheelock  Company 

C.  H.  Yeager  Company 

Zenner-Bradshaw  Company 
Jordan-Marsh  Company. . . . 


Howland  Dry  Goods  Co 

J.  B.  Ivey  & Company 

Jones  Store  Company 

Kaufman  Dept.  Stores 

Linn  & Scruggs  Dry  Goods  & Carpet  Co 

Lit  Brothers 

Lord  & Taylor 

Luger  Furniture  Company 

R.  H.  Macy  & Co 

Moorehouse-Martens  Co 

Mabley  & Carew  Co 

Jas.  McCreery  & Company 

Pemberton  Furniture  Company 

People’s  Outfitting  Company 

Rorabaugh  Wiley  Dry  Goods  Co 

Rothschild  & Company 

John  Shillito  Company 

Spear  & Company 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Peoria,  111. 

Akron.  Ohio 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

3oston.  Mass. 


Consult  our  nearest  office  for  estimates  on 
Unico  Equipment  to  fit  your  requirements. 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

Rayburn  Clark  Smith,  President 


New  York 

299  Madison  Ave. 

Corner  41st  St. 


Philadelphia 
58th  Street 
and  Grays  Ave. 


Boston 
85  Essex 
Street 


Chicago 
Lyon  & Healy 
Building 


. . .Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Kansas  City 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Decatur,  111. 

. ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

New  York  City 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

* New  York  City 

..Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Toledo,  Ohio 

..Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ENGLISH  KEEP  STYLES  INDIVIDUAL 

Mr.  American  Fashion  Authority,  You  Dress  Your  Women  Admirably  Well,  But  Englishwomen 
Equal  Your  Best  with  Adaptations  of  Arbitrary  Styles  Their  Buyers  Bring  from  Paris! 


Madam  Fashion,  true  to  her  capricious 
nature,  is  playing  double  with  English  and 
American  designers.  Either  she  has  a dual 
personality  or  else,  in  viewing  the  original 
Paris  creations,  some  witchery  in  the  lenses 
of  the  onlookers’  lorgnette  brings  a quite 
different  version  to  American  and  English 
eyes. 

In  plain  words,  the  dissimilarity  in  the 
modes  here  and  in  London,  is  as  striking 
as  the  difference  in  temperament  of  America 
and  England. 

London  Swallowed  It  Whole 

For  instance,  when  the  decree  “chemise 
frocks”  was  heralded  forth  from  Paris 
ateliers,  London  buyers  accepted  it  at  face 
value.  Gathering  armfuls  of  chemise  frocks 
from  different  houses,  they  hurried  back 
across  the  Channel  to  clothe  the  waiting  pop- 
ulace in  flowing  garb,  reminiscent  of  the 
days  of  Noah.  The  models  were  copied 
broadcast — with  scarcely  the  alteration  of 
a thread. 

But  fashion  authorities  representing  the 
country  whose  emblem  is  independence  took 
quite  a different  tack. 

“Chemise  frocks?”  questioned  the  Ameri- 
can buyer,  glancing  dubiously  at  the  original 
models  with  uplifted  eyebrows.  “Well,  now 
I don’t  know!  Are  they  good  styles?  Will 
our  women  accept  them?” 

Where  Difference  Comes  In 

Then,  quick  as  a flash,  seeing  their  pos- 
sibilities, that  ingenious  mind  got  to  work. 
An  alteration  here,  a deft  touch  there,  and 
lo ! a new  gown  dawns  upon  the  horizon ! 
A chemise  frock? — yes;  but  a chemise  frock 
of  such  becoming  line  and  perfect  style  as 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  fashion-absorb- 
ing Eve. 

To  use  the  words  of  an  old  nursery  rhyme, 
when  the  American  fashion  creators  visit 
Paris  they  “take  the  best,  and  leave  the 
worst  and  never  come  back  to  trouble  the 
rest,” — or  at  least  not  till  the  next  season. 
Eor,  as  they  have  sized  up  long  ago,  Paris 
fashions  in  their  original  state,  seldom  ex- 
press the  individuality  of  the  American 
woman,  however  chic  the  petite  French 
mademoiselle  may  look  in  them.  Even  less 
<do  they  portray  the  personality  of  the  aver- 
age English  woman — but  to  that  English 
buyers  have  yet  to  awaken. 

But  even  as  a rare  diamond  may  have 
•one  tiny  flaw,  so  there  is  one  drawback  to 
-this  otherwise  excellent  plan. 

Suppressive  of  Individuality 

The  few  perfectly  good  styles  which  win 
the  American  fashion  authorities’  approval 
are  too  good.  They  are  so  perfect  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  individual  touches  of 
the  wearer,  and  thus  individuality  in  dress 
is  suppressed  in  our  women.  This  is  the  era 
<of  the  one  pronounced  style.  Almost  every 


Here  is  a brand  new  kind  of  story  that 
the  Economist  recommends  to  its  readers. 
It  expresses  the  views  of  an  American  woman 
observer  who  has  recently  returned  to  this 
country  after  an  extended  stay  in  London. 

An  interesting  basis  for  comparison  of 
American  and  English  tastes  is  offered,  with 
a piquant  comment  that  seems  quite  ap- 
propriate for  the  consideration  of  the  Econo- 
mist readers. 


woman  is  fashioned  after  the  same  proto- 
type, resembling  an  order  or  sisterhood,  or 
better  still,  droves  of  beautifully  and  simi- 
larly garbed  girls  in  an  opera. 

The  English  woman,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  to  her  own  devices,  is  more  individual 
in  her  get-up.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  fashions, 
good  and  bad,  that  are  thrust  upon  her,  she 
recreates  to  suit  her  own  sweet  self,  and 
even  if  her  style  is  not  the  best,  it  is  at  least 
original — an  attempt  to  express  her  own  in- 
dividuality. 

There  is  rather  an  amusing  story  told 
of  an  American  woman,  who,  after  living  in 
London  three  years,  decided  to  visit  her  home 
in  the  West  last  July.  Packing  her  trunk 
to  the  brim  with  clothes  fashioned  a la  Bond 
Street,  she  bore  down  on  her  native  city  to 
astonish  the  entire  populace. 

Denouement  Was  Boomerang 

But  the  third  day  after  her  return,  when 
dashing  downstairs  dressed  in  a garb  which 
had  thrilled  the  Ritz,  she  received  a paralyz- 
ing shock.  Pausing  half  way  on  the  stairs 
she  overheard  sobbing  going  on  in  the  living 
room,  and  a voice  said: 

“Well,  we  will  have  to  tell  her.  This  can’t 
go  on.” 

Hastening  into  the  room  she  found  her 
sister  in  tears  and  mother  pacing  the  floor 
greatly  disturbed. 

“Tell  who — what?”  she  questioned. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  then 
Louise,  the  sister,  blubbered  it  all  into  her 
little  lace  handkerchief. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  family,  men 
included,  had  been  aghast  at  the  wardrobe 
from  over  the  briny — such  scandalously 
short  skirts  and  loose  frocks  which  didn’t  at- 
tempt to  draw  a line  anywhere  shocked  the 
family  modesty.  So  for  two  nights  hand- 
running the  dear  ones  had  sat  in  council  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  Finally  the  women- 
folk had  decided  to  contribute  one  garment 
each  from  their  summer  wardrobes,  but  so 
far  nobody  had  had  the  courage  to  broach 
the  subject. 

When  it  was  all  out,  this  facsimile  of 
Parisian  modes  dropped  into  a chair  and 
laughed  loud  and  long. 

“But,  don’t  you  see,  you  dears,  I’m  Paris — 
it  is  you  who  are  out  of  fashion.  Ever  since 
I came  back  I have  been  planning  how  I can 
improve  your  style.” 


Despite  all  this  there  is  undoubtedly  an 
open  field  in  London  for  American  fashions. 
Not  the  home-designed,  mark  you,  but  Paris 
styles  as  interpreted  over  here.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  ready-to-wears.  The  Eng- 
lish woman  admires  these  clean-cut  styles 
with  their  simple,  classic,  lines;  not  that  she 
recognizes  them  as  American  fashions — but 
she  recognizes  them. 

This  is  a tip  for  some  enterprising  firm, 
and  was  only  discovered  by  accident  by  a 
bright  American  business  woman  who  has  a 
good  social  connection  in  London. 

“When  I last  went  to  London,”  she  told 
a friend,  “I  brought  several  New  York  frocks 
in  my  wardrobe.  So  outstanding  were  they 
with  their  good  cut  and  perfect  lines  that  I 
wore  them  until  they  were  threadbare, 
patched  them,  and  wore  them  some  more. 
Every  time  I appeared  in  English-made  gar- 
ments, I received  no  compliments,  but  just 
let  me  step  out  in  one  of  those  New  York 
dresses,  and  every  woman  I knew  would 
take  me  aside  and  try  to  worm  out  of  me 
the  name  of  my  modiste,  each  confessing 
that  it  was  the  very  style  they  had  ran- 
sacked London  shops  for.” 

Tact  Is  Basic  Necessity 

It  would  take  some  ingenuity  and  skill 
to  introduce  these  American-mades  to  Eng- 
land; for  although  women  over  there  are 
looking  for  that  style,  they  are  not  seeking 
that  trade-mark.  Unlimited  tact  would  have 
to  go  along  with  the  pioneer  of  American 
fashions  overseas. 

A striking  instance  of  how  wholeheart- 
edly London  buyers  will  accept  Paris’s  de- 
crees which  America  will  ofttimes  taboo  oc- 
curred last  spring.  In  April  an  epidemic 
of  stripes  swept  across  the  Channel.  Buyers 
returned  from  Paris  staggering  under  a 
weight  of  striped  materials  sufficient  to  turn 
every  woman  into  a convict-at-large.  Even 
the  most  ostentatious  zebra  had  nothing  on 
English  women  in  their  new  spring  suits. 

Startling  and  dazzling  did  the  epidemic 
become — striped  suits,  skirts,  stockings  and 
even  hats.  In  the  early  summer  the  buyers 
in  large  houses  would  take  one  aside  and 
exhibit  samples  of  even  more  fearful  and 
wonderful  stripes  which  would  reign  as  the 
season  advanced — bright  yellow  with  black; 
rose  with  gray;  green  with  black,  each  stripe 
about  two  inches  wide.  Yet  one  scarcely  saw 
even  a hint  of  this  monopolizing  mode  over 
here;  perhaps  a few  sports  skirts  and  little 
else,  while  exaggerated  plaids  are  holding 
sway  over  our  fancy.  After  all  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  whether  the  eye  prefers  to  rove 
up  and  down  or  in  squares. 

London  Has  Edge  in  Hats 

Hats  over  here  are  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing as  compared  to  those  in  London.  Not 
that  the  English  women  wear  smart  hats; 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Dim  adxwtiMmmt  i&  pabliAked  by  the 
^Mocudma  of SlaUumif  %xecutiwe&. 


Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  situation  may  obtain  litera- 
ture by  writing  to  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  railways  of  the  United  States  are  more 
than  one-third,  nearly  one-half,  of  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  world.  They  carry  a yearly  traffic 
so  muc  h greater  than  that  of  any  other  country 
that  there  is  really  no  basis  for  comparison. 
Indeed,  the  traffic  of  any  two  nations  may  be 
combined  and  still  it  does  not  approach  the 
commerce  of  America  borne  upon  American 
railways. 

United  States  Senator  Cummins. 


ASK  any  doughboy  who  was  “over  there”  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  American  railroads  are 
the  best  in  the  world. 

He  saw  the  foreign  roads  — - in  England  and  France, 
the  best  in  Europe  — and  in  other  Continental  coun- 
tries — and  he  knows. 

The  part  railroads  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  beyond  measure. 

American  railroads  have  achieved  high  standards 
of  public  service  by  far-sighted  and  courageous  in- 
vestment of  capital,  and  by  the  constant  striving  of 
managers  and  men  for  rewards  for  work  well  done. 

We  have  the  best  railroads  in  the  world  — we 
must  continue  to  have  the  best. 

But  they  must  grow. 

To  the  $20,000,000,000  now  invested  in  our  railroads,  there 
will  have  to  be  added  in  the  next  few  years,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  nation’s  business,  billions  more  for  additional  tracks,  stations 
and  terminals,  cars  and  engines,  electric  power  houses  and  trains, 
automatic  signals,  safety  devices,  the  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings— and  for  reconstruction  and  engineering  economies  that 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 

To  attract  to  the  railroads  in  the  future  the  investment  funds 
of  many  thrifty  citizens,  the  directing  genius  of  the  most  capable 
builders  and  managers,  and  the  skill  and  loyalty  of  the  best 
workmen  — in  competition  with  other  industries  bidding  for 
capital,  managers  and  men  — the  railroad  industry  must  hold 
out  fair  rewards  to  capital,  to  managers  and  to  the  men. 

American  railroads  will  continue  to  set  world  standards  and 
adequately  serve  the  Nation’s  needs  if  they  continue  to  be  built  and 
operated  on  the  American  principle  of  rewards  for  work  well  done. 
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nine  times  out  of  ten  a daughter  of  Britain 
will  spoil  a chic  costume  with  an  incongru- 
ous hat.  Nevertheless  one  can  pick  up  more 
hat-treasures  in  a day’s  shopping  there  than 
on  this  side.  Needless  to  say  the  reason 
for  this  is  London’s  proximity  to  Paris,  for 
however  much  other  Paris  styles  require  al- 
teration, the  hats  are  unique. 

This  fall  the  hats  shown  in  our  lead- 
ing stores  were  no  asset  to  the  American 
woman’s  beauty — she  only  managed  to  look 
attractive  in  spite  of  them.  Here  again  we 
have  the  one  pronounced  style — or  in  this 
case  “three  pronounced  styles”  and  not 
much  else. 

Early  in  the  autumn  one  sauntered  into 
the  millinery  salons,  confidently  removed  a 
more  or  less  dilapidated  summer  hat  and  sat 
expectantly  while  a pile  of  new  creations  was 
ranged  in  line  before  the  mirror.  But  after 
a few  disappointing  tryons  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  designers  were  not  at  the 
zenith  of  inspiration  this  season. 

Turban’s  Field  Is  Limited 

First,  the  new  turban  was  held  out  at 
arm’s  length  and  its  charms  eulogized  by  the 
enthusiastic  saleswoman,  then  slowly  and 
with  great  deliberation  it  was  placed  upon 
the  customer’s  head.  Perhaps  it  was  adorned 
by  a glycerined  feather  or  it  may  have  been 
contorted  into  a Hindu  twist,  but  in  either 
case  it  has  a severe  line  and  sits  on  most 
heads  like  an  impertinent  little  pill-box.  At 
best  but  few  women  can  wear  the  small 
turban. 

The  next  treasure  brought  to  view  was 
the  tam-o’-shanter  of  youth,  which  was  out 
of  the  question,  however  much  the  stylish 
stout  at  forty  yearned  over  it.  The  last  hope 
in  headgear  comes  in  the  shape  of  a hat 
sharply  cut  off  in  front  and  built  up  into  a 
high  barricade.  This  model  may  be  very 
smart  and  becoming  to  certain  types  and  has 
been  taken  up  almost  universally,  perhaps 
only  as  a last  resort,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
universally  becoming. 

Take  them  or  leave  them,  these  are  the  hat 
tunes  piped  by  American  designers  for  fall, 
and  every  daughter  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  doing  her  bravest  to  keep  time  with  the 
tune.  Fortunately  if  the  women  of  any  nation 
on  earth  can  get  away  with  any  style,  the 
American  women  can. 

Attention  to  Detail  Does  It 

The  success  of  the  American  women’s  tout 
ensemble  is  due  to  the  close  attention  she 
gives  to  detail.  In  the  matter  of  dressing 
her  neck,  for  instance,  she  is  a connoisseur. 
Whether  she  affects  the  high  tailored  collar 
or  low,  artistic  lines,  you  can  count  upon  her 
neck  adornments  being  perfect. 

In  the  matter  of  neck  decoration  the  Eng- 
lish woman  is  rather  remiss.  With  her  a 
smart  collar  effect  is  more  of  an  accident ; 
she  believe  in  leaving  her  neck  free  and  un- 
hampered by  collar  restrictions. 

How  she  rebelled  against  the  new  high 
fancy  collars  Paris  brought  out  last  spring! 
She  would  have  none  of  them,  no  matter  how 
designers  compromised  in  their  efforts  to  at- 
tain both  style  and  comfort.  The  high  collar 


is  regarded  as  both  uncomfortable  and  unbe- 
coming by  English  women,  who  really  do  not 
understand  the  art  of  wearing  them. 

There  is,  of  course,  a type  of  English- 
woman who  is  never  separated  from  a shirt- 
waist with  stand-up  collar  and  tie,  but  she  is 
not  a London  product,  and  is  seen  more  often 
in  the  country  or  in  the  colonies.  London 
women  affect  a most  feminine  style,  even  care- 
less and  negligee. 

More  Artistically  Careless 

It  would  be  entirely  wrong,  however,  to 
leave  an  impression  that  our  cousins  overseas 
are  not  smart  and  well  groomed ; most  London 
women  of  the  better  class  are  faultlessly 
groomed  and  dressed  with  charming  taste,  but 
they  go  in  more  for  artistically  careless 
fashions  than  we  do. 

“And  speaking  of  feet,”  as  the  little  co- 
quette said  to  an  admirer  when  she  wished  to 
call  attention  to  her  No.  1 shoes,  American 
shoes  are  becoming  quite  the  rage  in  London. 

“The  long-toe  American  shoes,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  asked  for  by  smart  women  very 
frequently.  Some  of  the  British  boot  makers 
are  trying  to  emulate  this  classic  American 
cut  in  shoes,  but  they  are  easily  detected  from 
our  own  product,  the  former  having  a flat 
effect  which  detracts  from  their  shapeliness. 

And,  of  course,  England  for  sports  wear 
the  world  over!  The  gold-coat,  as  they  call 
our  beloved  sweater,  has  about  reached  the 
zenith  of  charm,  the  diversity  of  designs  in 
this  garment  being  a topic  all  its  own. 

One  might  expatiate  in  language  eloquent 
on  the  cleverness  of  sports  models  in  London 
shops,  for  undoubtedly  they  are  difficult  to 
surpass.  The  fact  that  they  can  play  golf  and 
other  games  outdoors  most  of  the  year,  be- 
sides the  necessity  for  “woolies”  indoors,  calls 
forth  the  best  ideas  in  sports  wear. 

Summing  it  all  up  together,  one  arrives  at 
this  inevitable  conclusion : When  the  grip  of 
hands  across  the  sea  grows  firmer  and 
American  enterprise  becomes  tempered  with 
British  tenacity,  when  the  men  of  two  great 
nations  begin  to  think  in  unison,  then  the 
women  of  two  great  nations  will  take  what  is 
best  from  each  other  in  dress. 



Rumor  Unfounded 

“There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the 
Warner  Bros.  Co.  have  any  interest  in  Geo. 
C.  Batcheller  & Co.  This  rumor,  which  has 
just  come  to  my  attention,  is  absolutely  with- 
out foundation,”  says  George  S.  Hill,  who 
takes  over  the  general  management  of  Geo.  C. 
Batcheller  & Co.  after  Jan.  1,  succeeding  E. 
W.  Russel,  who  retires. 

“The  possible  reason  for  these  rumors,” 
continued  Mr.  Hill,  “is  the  fact  that  for  thirty- 
one  years  I have  been  associated  with  the 
Warner  Bros.  Co.  They  have  no  connection 
with  me  in  Geo.  C.  Batcheller  & Co.” 

♦ 

The  Finley  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  made 
extensive  improvements  to  its  store  property 
and  has  added  a ready-to-wear  department. 
This  is  located  on  the  third  floor,  formerly 
devoted  to  stock.  Charles  D.  Frey,  formerly 
buyer  of  the  ready-to-wear  of  the  McWilliams 
store,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  is  manager  of  the 
department,  assisted  by  Miss  Theresa  Wood. 


NEXT  HAT  SHOW 


High  Class  Models  and  Popular  Priced 
Headwear  to  be  Shown  Together 

The  sixth  semi-annual  fashion  show  of  the 
Retail  Millinery  Association  of  America  will 
be  held  Feb.  4 in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

The  exhibit  will  be  along  different  lines 
than  formerly.  Low-priced  hats  as  well  as 
the  more  expensive  models  will  be  shown. 
Buyers  have  complained  that  although  they 
are  interested  in  moderately  priced  hats,  the 
average  exhibit  shows  none  of  them.  In  the 
coming  show  a special  showing  of  popular- 
priced  hats  will  be  made.  Each  manufacturer 
will  show  only  two  models,  which  will  be  num- 
bered and  identified  by  means  of  a key  in  the 
program. 

The  lower-priced  hats  follow  the  style 
trends,  even  though  they  do  not  set  the  style, 
and  buyers  who  sell  to  a cheaper  class  of  trade 
will  be  benefited  by  a chance  to  look  over  a rep- 
resentative collection  of  moderate-priced  hats. 
It  is  hoped  to  show  models  not  only  from  New 
York  makers,  but  from  outside  sources  as  well. 

Edgar  V.  M.  Goldberg,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Retail  Millinery  Association  of  America, 
has  resigned  his  position.  He  will  leave  on 
March  1,  taking  up  new  duties  with  the  firm  of 
J.  H.  Blumenthal’s  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, a large  men’s  clothing  and  furnishing 
house. 

f 

The  store  and  entire  stock  of  M.  Schwartz, 
Hempstead,  Texas,  was  destroyed  by  fire  re- 
cently. The  loss  amounted  to  $35,000,  about 
one-third  of  which  was  covered  by  insurance. 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  & Welch,  with  stores 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  have  taken  a ten-year  lease  on  a 
four-story  building  in  Los  Angeles  and  will 
open  a second  store  in  that  city. 

M.  Schwartz  & Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
plan  to  remodel  their  store  at  a cost  of  ap- 
proximately $25,000.  The  work  will  be  dene 
in  the  spring.  A new  lighting  system  will  be 
installed  and  several  departments  shifted. 

Three  hundred  employees  of  the  Scranton 
Dry  Goods  Co.  recently  organized  the  Scranton 
Dry  Goods  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  first 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  Both 
sick  and  death  benefits  will  be  paid  to  em- 
ployees. 

The  Emporium  department  store,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  will  erect  a six-story  addition  to  its 
present  building  at  a cost  of  $650,000.  This 
expansion  gives  it  six  and  one-half  acres  of 
floor  space. 

The  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
to  add  two  stories  to  the  present  store  building 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000.  In  April, 
space  in  the  building  now  used  for  a separate 
store  will  be  taken  over  and  converted  into  a 
part  of  the  main  store. 

William  Hollins  & C'o.,  manufacturers  of 
blankets  and  cotton  fabrics,  will  be  represented 
in  New  England'  hereafter  by  H.  G.  Settle, 
and  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton by  G.  A.  Anderson.  George  J.  Maxwell 
also  becomes  a member  of  their  organization. 
Mr.  Settle  was  formerly  with  Kerr  & Cal- 
laghan; the  other  two  men  were  with  F.  U. 
Stearns  & Co. 
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SELLING  AGENT, 


DREES  GOODS 


WINDSOR  PRINT  WORKS 

86  to  88  Worth  Street 


Reg.  D.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PERCALES— FLANNELETTES— WASH  GOODS 
For  Jobbing  and  Cutting-Up  Trade 


BRADFORD  MANCHESTER 

Stavert  Zigomala  & Co. 

66  Leonard  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  5477  Franklin 

Imported  Mohairs,  Sicilians,  Wool  and 
___  Cotton  Dress  Goods 

Domestic  Cotton  Wash  Goods  and 
• Dress  Goods 

Venetian  and  Alpaca  Linings 


Red  Seal  2e*phi|r  G in  ams 
Everett  Classics 
Eden  Cloth  - Blue  Bell  Cheviots 
Standard  Woven  Colton  Fabrics 


SMITH, HOGG  &•  COM  PA  NY 

115-117  WORTH  STREET-  NEW  YORK 
Boston -1 14  Essex  St.  Chicarfo-160 WJacksoa  Bou. 


Viyella 

and  other  Fine  Flannels 

William  Hollins  & Co.,  Ltd. 


45  East  17th  St. 

LONDON,  E.  C.  I. 

24-26  Newgate  Street 


New  York 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
28-30  Wellington  St,  West 


WHITE  GOODS 


w 


KING  PHILIP  MILLS 

The  Home  of 

NAINSOOKS 

S.  H.  Howe,  Selling  Agent 

New  York 


LI  48  Leonard  Street 


ALRECO  FABRICS 

Complete  lines  of 
Staple  and  Novelty 

WHITE  GOODS 

“The  Right  White  Merchandiee” 

Samples  on  request 

A.  L.  REID  & CO. 

White  Goods  Specialists 
44-46  E 25th  St.,  New  York 


.MADEIRA 

Hand  Embroidered  Linens 

with  the  Programs  Brand  Label  are  ®|r  ' 

a guarantee  of  quality,  fine  workman-  glP.’ 

ship  and  attractive  designs.  ~ ~°cLc-r  " 

Handkerchiefs,  Napkins,  Luncheon  Sets  and 
Covers,  and  a large  variety  of  -Novelties. 

Campbell,  Metzger  & Jacobson 

932  Broadway  NEW  YORK  Cor.  22nd  St. 


^ IRISH  LINEN  SOCIETY 

^^ggy^^BELFA5TIRELAND^^^^ 

A CO-0°ERATIVE  NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION  of  the  IRISH 
LINEN  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT of  IRISH  LINEN 
231  WEST  39th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


/OO0WARD, 

' 43-45  WORTH  S?l 


tDV^N^pCjsi 

tW-YOR 

. S£ LUNG  AGENT^FOP^ 
SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 


Specializing  in 
drills,  ducks, 
sheetings,  shirt- 
ings. 


DRESS  COTTONS 


Richard  Haworth  and  Company,  Ltd., 
England 

“SPERO” 

COTTON  GOODS 

1 The  Best  in  the  World” 

Mills  on  Manchester  Ship  Canal — The 
Show  Mills  of  Lancashire. 
“SPERO”  on  Selvedge  is  Our 
Guarantee. 


“HOOSIER” 

The  best  36-inch  brown 
domestic  in  America 
Buy  it  by  the  bale;  sell  it 
by  the  bolt 

Sold  by  all  wholesalers 

Indiana  Cotton  Mills 

Cannelton,  Ind. 


For  Bargains  in  Cotton  Goods 

Remnants  and  Short  Lengths 

WRITE  OR  SEE 

GLOBE  COTTON  GOODS  CO. 

128  So.  Market  St.,  CHICAGO 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES 


Horrockses’  Fash  Color 


SUN  &TUB  PROOF 

FANCY  COTTON  SHIRTINGS 

in  Zephyrs, Madras.CambricsA  Brocades. 
U.S. Agent  s— 

Wright  ar  Graham  Co., 

110, Franklin  St..  New  York. 

Canadian  Apent  — 

J;E  Ritchie. 

59I.St.,Catherme  St.,W. Montreal. Qu. 


Tootal  Broadhurst  LeeCo.Mtrs. 


TOOTAL 

L GUARANTEED, 

COTTON 


“Lissue”  Handker- 
chiefs, White  and  Color 
Border  Designs. 

“Tarantulle”— 40  In. 

Fabric  for  Lingerie  and 
Baby  Wear. 

‘Tobralco”  — 28  In. 

White  Wash  Dress  Fabric. 

387  4th  Ava.,  at  27  St„  N.Y. 


potless  Shrinkerzh£  Finisher 


Is  a service  which  shrinks  and 
Woolens,  Mixed 
nan?«’  Wash  Goods.  Eem- 

caf  hs  ^sOWv,and  ledge  displays 
rL£e  m^de  hke  new. 

Prohtg°Ved  Service  and  Increased 
AVrite  today  for  particulars. 

The  Spotless  Shrinker  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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CHAMiROSE 


Is  now  in  its  new  home 
MITCHELL  SILK  HOUSE 
(“A  Pleasant  Place  to  Visit”) 
127  Madison  Ave.,  N,  Y. 
T.  J.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Inc. 
•‘Silks  as  fine  as  mill  and  skill 
can  make.” 


flAL€DQA|  Pl2l/i|T€D 


fabrics  are 
NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 

Oriental  Silk  Printing  Co. 
Haledon,  N.  J. 

95  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE 


mj 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

trade  JL, 


CO.  me. 
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fH  MARK 

Lock  Stitch  Embroidery 

Scalloped  and  Embroidered  LINENS  and  COTTONS 
350  Broadway,  Nevr  York,  N.  Y» 


Art  auk  ” '■O 

DRESS  LINENS 

''^PSanMin  St. ' 


"Old  Bleach”  Linen  C°  b? 

Rf  Tmdi 

PURE  IRISH  LINEN 
LINEN  DAMASKS 


23-25  East  26"  Street  New  York. 

C P J R LAMONT  MANAGER  0 — — ' 0 


WE  ARE  NOW  RECEIVING 

D.  M.  C. 

Cottons  from  France,  in  Large  Quantities 

THE  F.  SCHULEMANN  CO. 

45  East  20th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


WH  I 
L I N I 


T E 
£ NS 


may  run  short, 
butnot  the  service 
of 

THOMAS  YOUNG  INC. 

47  WHITE  ST  NEW  YORK 


LININGS 


FIHOENIX 

SILK  MFG'.  CO. 

^ 4^  Dress  Silks,  Tie  Silks, 

' dGa?  Silk  Ribbons,  Tailor 
1 \EkS5r  Linings  all  silk. 

Mills  — Paterson, 
Allentown,  Pottsville 

i Office  & Salesrooms 

334  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

SILKS 
D U VE  T YN  S 

Request  Samples 

GEORGE  J.  QUINN 

Kobe,  Japan  288  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  IN  DOUBT— 

Look  it  up  in  the  Buyers’ 
Merchandise  Guide — the 
name,  the  address  or  the 
brand. 

MORRIS  WOOLF  SILK  COMPANY 

Importers,  Converters  and  Distributors 
We  carry 

The  Most  Complete  Stock  of  First-Class 
SILK  MERCHANDISE  IN  AMERICA 

Adams  and  Wells  Sts,  Chicago 

(Liberia 

1 YbrandV  1 


The  Gilbert  Manoiac- 
tnring  Company’s 
Linings  converted  and 
distributed  solely  by  us. 


Complete  range  of  everything  carried 

in  a Lining  Department. 

Claflins  incorporated 

H.  P.  Bonties,  President,  New  York 


AMERICA'S 
LINING-  LEADERS 

Lining  Headquarters  1919 
for  America’s  Leading 
Merchants  o Manufacturers 

J.VV.  GODDARDe-SONS 


!>  SECTIC 


MADE  IN  AMERICA  BY  AMERICANS 


No.  103 — 18"  full  composition 
doll,  jointed  at  hips,  shoulders 
and  neck,  painted  eyes  and 
stitched  mohair  wig.  Dressed 
in  chemise. 


No.  203 — 24"  full  composition 
doll.  Jointed  hips,  shoulders, 
neck  and  wrists.  This  doll 
has  moving  eyes  with  lashes, 
tongue  and  sewed  mohair  wig, 
dressed  in  chemise. 


No.  302/292—29"  full  jointed 
composition  doll,  dressed  in  hand 
embroidered  voil  dress.  Five 
different  color  combinations. 
This  beautiful  doll  has  moving 
eyes  with  lasheis.  teeth  and 
moving  tongue.  It  is  very  light 
in  weight  and  will  assume  any 
position.  The  mohair  ringlet 
wig  is  of  the  first  quality. 


More  and  more  dealers  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  hard  to  break 
feature  of  COLONIAL  DOLLS.  In  these  days  of  highly  competitive 
retail  business  the  return  for  repair  evil  presents  a serious  problem  to 
the  merchant. 

For  this  reason  we  have  backed  COLONIAL  DOLLS  with  a broad 
guaranty  which  will  reduce  this  item  to  a minimum. 

The  full  line  of  Colonial  Composition  Dolls  will  be  on  display  at 
Colonial  Hall,  Room  718,  Hotel  Breslin,  New  York,  for  the  duration 


A.  E.  FOUNTAIN,  Pres 


AT  NINTH  AVE. 
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The  railways  of  the  United  States  are  i.-.ore 
than  one-third,  nearly  one-half,  of  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  world.  They  carry  a yearly  traffic 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country 
that  there  is  really  no  basis  for  comparison. 
Indeed,  the  traffic  of  any  two  nations  may  be 
combined  and  still  it  does  not  approach  the 
commerce  of  America  borne  upon  American 
ra  ilways. 

United  States  Senator  Cummins. 


“over  there”  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  American  railroads  are 
the  best  in  the  world. 

He  saw  the  foreign  roads  — in  England  and  France, 
the  best  in  Europe  — and  in  other  Continental  coun- 
tries — and  he  knows. 

The  part  railroads  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  beyond  measure. 

American  railroads  have  achieved  high  standards 
of  public  service  by  far-sighted  and  courageous  in- 
vestment of  capital,  and  by  the  constant  striving  of 
managers  and  men  for  rewards  for  work  well  done. 

We  have  the  best  railroads  in  the  world  — we 
must  continue  to  have  the  best. 

But  they  must  grow. 

To  the  $20,000,000,000  now  invested  in  our  railroads,  there 
will  have  to  be  added  in  the  next  few  years,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  nation’s  business,  billions  more  for  additional  tracks,  stations 
and  terminals,  cars  and  engines,  electric  power  houses  and  trains, 
automatic  signals,  safety  devices,  the  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings— and  for  reconstruction  and  engineering  economies  that 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 

To  attract  to  the  railroads  in  the  future  the  investment  funds 
of  many  thrifty  citizens,  the  directing  genius  of  the  most  capable 
builders  and  managers,  and  the  skill  and  loyalty  of  the  best 
workmen  — in  competition  with  other  industries  bidding  for 
capital,  managers  and  men  — the  railroad  industry  must  hold 
out  fair  rewards  to  capital,  to  managers  and  to  the  men. 

American  railroads  will  continue  to  set  world  standards  and 
adequately  serve  the  Nation’s  needs  if  they  continue  to  be  built  and 
operated  on  the  American  principle  of  rewards  for  work  well  done. 

d)m  admtiAMimt  id.  published  by  ike 
&lMxwM>aof8lamn^ 

Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  situation  may  obtain  litera- 
ture by  writing  to  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 
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(Continued  from  page  69) 

nine  times  out  of  ten  a daughter  of  Britain 
will  spoil  a chic  costume  with  an  incongru- 
ous hat.  Nevertheless  one  can  pick  up  more 
hat-treasures  in  a day’s  shopping  there  than 
on  this  side.  Needless  to  say  the  reason 
for  this  is  London’s  proximity  to  Paris,  for 
however  much  other  Paris  styles  require  al- 
teration, the  hats  are  unique. 

This  fall  the  hats  shown  in  our  lead- 
ing stores  were  no  asset  to  the  American 
woman’s  beauty — she  only  managed  to  look 
attractive  in  spite  of  them.  Here  again  we 
have  the  one  pronounced  style — or  in  this 
case  “three  pronounced  styles”  and  not 
much  else. 

Early  in  the  autumn  one  sauntered  into 
the  millinery  salons,  confidently  removed  a 
more  or  less  dilapidated  summer  hat  and  sat 
expectantly  while  a pile  of  new  creations  was 
ranged  in  line  before  the  mirror.  But  after 
a few  disappointing  tryons  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  designers  were  not  at  the 
zenith  of  inspiration  this  season. 

Turban’s  Field  Is  Limited 

First,  the  new  turban  was  held  out  at 
arm’s  length  and  its  charms  eulogized  by  the 
enthusiastic  saleswoman,  then  slowly  and 
with  great  deliberation  it  was  placed  upon 
the  customer’s  head.  Perhaps  it  was  adorned 
by  a glycerined  feather  or  it  may  have  been 
contorted  into  a Hindu  twist,  but  in  either 
case  it  has  a severe  line  and  sits  on  most 
heads  like  an  impertinent  little  pill-box.  At 
best  but  few  women  can  wear  the  small 
turban. 

The  next  treasure  brought  to  view  was 
the  tam-o’-shanter  of  youth,  which  was  out 
of  the  question,  however  much  the  stylish 
stout  at  forty  yearned  over  it.  The  last  hope 
in  headgear  comes  in  the  shape  of  a hat 
sharply  cut  off  in  front  and  built  up  into  a 
high  barricade.  This  model  may  be  very 
smart  and  becoming  to  certain  types  and  has 
been  taken  up  almost  universally,  perhaps 
only  as  a last  resort,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
universally  becoming. 

Take  them  or  leave  them,  these  are  the  hat 
tunes  piped  by  American  designers  for  fall, 
and  every  daughter  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  doing  her  bravest  to  keep  time  with  the 
tune.  Fortunately  if  the  women  of  any  nation 
on  earth  can  get  away  with  any  style,  the 
American  women  can. 

Attention  to  Detail  Does  It 

The  success  of  the  American  women’s  tout 
ensemble  is  due  to  the  close  attention  she 
gives  to  detail.  In  the  matter  of  dressing 
her  neck,  for  instance,  she  is  a connoisseur. 
Whether  she  affects  the  high  tailored  collar 
or  low,  artistic  lines,  you  can  count  upon  her 
neck  adornments  being  perfect. 

In  the  matter  of  neck  decoration  the  Eng- 
lish woman  is  rather  remiss.  With  her  a 
smart  collar  effect  is  more  of  an  accident; 
she  believe  in  leaving  her  neck  free  and  un- 
hampered by  collar  restrictions. 

How  she  rebelled  against  the  new  high 
fancy  collars  Paris  brought  out  last  spring! 
She  would  have  none  of  them,  no  matter  how 
designers  compromised  in  their  efforts  to  at- 
tain both  style  and  comfort.  The  high  collar 


is  regarded  as  both  uncomfortable  and  unbe- 
coming by  English  women,  who  really  do  not 
understand  the  art  of  wearing  them. 

There  is,  of  course,  a type  of  English- 
woman who  is  never  separated  from  a shirt- 
waist with  stand-up  collar  and  tie,  but  she  is 
not  a London  product,  and  is  seen  more  often 
in  the  country  or  in  the  colonies.  London 
women  affect  a most  feminine  style,  even  care- 
less and  negligee. 

More  Artistically  Careless 

It  would  be  entirely  wrong,  however,  to 
leave  an  impression  that  our  cousins  overseas 
are  not  smart  and  well  groomed ; most  London 
women  of  the  better  class  are  faultlessly 
groomed  and  dressed  with  charming  taste,  but 
they  go  in  more  for  artistically  careless 
fashions  than  we  do. 

“And  speaking  of  feet,”  as  the  little  co- 
quette said  to  an  admirer  when  she  wished  to 
call  attention  to  her  No.  1 shoes,  American 
shoes  are  becoming  quite  the  rage  in  London. 

“The  long-toe  American  shoes,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  asked  for  by  smart  women  very 
frequently.  Some  of  the  British  boot  makers 
are  trying  to  emulate  this  classic  American 
cut  in  shoes,  but  they  are  easily  detected  from 
our  own  product,  the  former  having  a flat 
effect  which  detracts  from  their  shapeliness. 

And,  of  course,  England  for  sports  wear 
the  world  over!  The  gold-coat,  as  they  call 
our  beloved  sweater,  has  about  reached  the 
zenith  of  charm,  the  diversity  of  designs  in 
this  garment  being  a topic  all  its  own. 

One  might  expatiate  in  language  eloquent 
on  the  cleverness  of  sports  models  in  London 
shops,  for  undoubtedly  they  are  difficult  to 
surpass.  The  fact  that  they  can  play  golf  and 
other  games  outdoors  most  of  the  year,  be- 
sides the  necessity  for  “woolies”  indoors,  calls 
forth  the  best  ideas  in  sports  wear. 

Summing  it  all  up  together,  one  arrives  at 
this  inevitable  conclusion : When  the  grip  of 
hands  across  the  sea  grows  firmer  and 
American  enterprise  becomes  tempered  with 
British  tenacity,  when  the  men  of  two  great 
nations  begin  to  think  in  unison,  then  the 
women  of  two  great  nations  will  take  what  is 
best  from  each  other  in  dress. 

— + 

Rumor  Unfounded 

“There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the 
Warner  Bros.  Co.  have  any  interest  in  Geo. 
C.  Batcheller  & Co.  This  rumor,  which  has 
just  come  to  my  attention,  is  absolutely  with- 
out foundation,”  says  George  S.  Hill,  who 
takes  over  the  general  management  of  Geo.  C. 
Batcheller  & Co.  after  Jan.  1,  succeeding  E. 
W.  Russel,  who  retires. 

“The  possible  reason  for  these  rumors,” 
continued  Mr.  Hill,  “is  the  fact  that  for  thirty- 
one  years  I have  been  associated  with  the 
Warner  Bros.  Co.  They  have  no  connection 
with  me  in  Geo.  C.  Batcheller  & Co.” 

+ 

The  Finley  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  made 
extensive  improvements  to  its  store  property 
and  has  added  a ready-to-wear  department. 
This  is  located  on  the  third  floor,  formerly 
devoted  to  stock.  Charles  D.  Frey,  formerly 
buyer  of  the  ready-to-wear  of  the  McWilliams 
store,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  is  manager  of  the 
department,  assisted  by  Miss  Theresa  Wood. 


NEXT  HAT  SHOW 


High  Class  Models  and  Popular  Priced 
Headwear  to  be  Shown  Together 

The  sixth  semi-annual  fashion  show  of  the 
Retail  Millinery  Association  of  America  will 
be  held  Feb.  4 in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

The  exhibit  will  be  along  different  lines 
than  formerly.  Low-priced  hats  as  well  as 
the  more  expensive  models  will  be  shown. 
Buyers  have  complained  that  although  they 
are  interested  in  moderately  priced  hats,  the 
average  exhibit  shows  none  of  them.  In  the 
coming  show  a special  showing  of  popular- 
priced  hats  will  be  made.  Each  manufacturer 
will  show  only  two  models,  which  will  be  num- 
bered and  identified  by  means  of  a key  in  the 
program. 

The  lower-priced  hats  follow  the  style 
trends,  even  though  they  do  not  set  the  style, 
and  buyers  who  sell  to  a cheaper  class  of  trade 
will  be  benefited  by  a chance  to  look  over  a rep- 
resentative collection  of  moderate-priced  hats. 
It  is  hoped  to  show  models  not  only  from  New 
York  makers,  but  from  outside  sources  as  well. 

Edgar  V.  M.  Goldberg,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Retail  Millinery  Association  of  America, 
has  resigned  his  position.  He  will  leave  on 
March  1,  taking  up  new  duties  with  the  firm  of 
J.  H.  Blumenthal’s  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, a large  men’s  clothing  and  furnishing 
house. 

-f 

The  store  and  entire  stock  of  M.  Schwartz, 
Hempstead,  Texas,  was  destroyed  by  fire  re- 
cently. The  loss  amounted  to  $35,000,  about 
one-third  of  which  was  covered  by  insurance. 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  & Welch,  with  stores 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  have  taken  a ten-year  lease  on  a 
four-story  building  in  Los  Angeles  and  will 
open  a second  store  in  that  city. 

M.  Schwartz  & Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
plan  to  remodel  their  store  at  a cost  of  ap- 
proximately $25,000.  The  work  will  be  done 
in  the  spring.  A new  lighting  system  will  be 
installed  and  several  departments  shifted. 

Three  hundred  employees  of  the  Scranton 
Dry  Goods  Co.  recently  organized  the  Scranton 
Dry  Goods  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  first 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  Both 
sick  and  death  benefits  will  be  paid  to  em- 
ployees. 

The  Emporium  department  store,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  will  erect  a six-story  addition  to  its 
present  building  at  a cost  of  $650,000.  This 
expansion  gives  it  six  and  one-half  acres  of 
floor  space. 

The  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
to  add  two  stories  to  the  present  store  building 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000.  In  April, 
space  in  the  building  now  used  for  a separate 
store  will  be  taken  over  and  converted  into  a 
part  of  the  main  store. 

William  Hollins  & Co.,  manufacturers  of 
blankets  and  cotton  fabrics,  will  be  represented 
in  New  England'  hereafter  by  H.  G.  Settle, 
and  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton by  G.  A.  Anderson.  George  J.  Maxwell 
also  becomes  a member  of  their  organization. 
Mr.  Settle  was  formerly  with  Kerr  & Cal- 
laghan; the  other  two  men  were  with  F.  U. 
Stearns  & Co. 
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SELLING  AGENT, 


DREES  GOODS 


WINDSOR  PRINT  WORKS 

86  to  88  Worth  Street 


Reg.  D.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PERCALES— FLANNELETTES— WASH  GOODS 
For  Jobbing  and  Cutting -Up  Trade 


BRADFORD  MANCHESTER 

Stavert  Zigomala  & Co. 

66  Leonard  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  5477  Franklin 

Imported  Mohairs,  Sicilians,  Wool  and 
Cotton  Dress  Goods 
Domestic  Cotton  Wash  Goods  and 
* Dress  Goods 

Venetian  and  Alpaca  Linings 


WHITE  GOODS 


KING  PHILIP  MILLS 

The  Home  of 

NAINSOOKS 

ES  S.  H.  Howe,  Selling  Agent 

48  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


Red  Seal  Zephqr  G in  ghams 
Everett  Classics 
Eden  Cloth  - Blue  Bell  Cheviots 
Standard  Woven  Colton  Fabrics 


SMITH,  HOGG  & COM  PA  NY 

115-117  WORTH  STREET-  NEW  YORK 
Boston-114  Essex  St,  Ckica^o-160  WJackson  Bou. 


f OOD  WAR D jDhft t. D 

43-45  WORTH  StL^TM E W~YO R tO&fiijf&fc: 
~ ^ /SELLING  AGEHrrFdH’ 
SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 

Specializing  in 
5 drills,  ducks, 
sheetings,  shirt- 
ings. 


DRESS  COTTONS 


Richard  Haworth  and  Company,  Ltd., 
England 

“SPERO” 

COTTON  GOODS 

‘The  Best  in  the  World” 

Mills  on  Manchester  Ship  Canal — The 
Show  Mills  of  Lancashire. 
“SPERO”  on  Selvedge  is  Our 
Guarantee. 


“HOOSIER” 

The  best  36-inch  brown 
domestic  in  America 
Bwy  it  by  the  bale;  sell  it 
by  the  bolt 

Sold  by  all  wholesalers 

IndianaCotton  Mills 

Cannelton,  Ind. 


For  Bargains  in  Cotton  Goods 

Remnants  and  Short  Lengths 

WRITE  OR  SEE 

GLOBE  COTTON  GOODS  CO. 

128  So.  Market  St.,  CHICAGO 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES 


Horrockses’  Fash  Color, 

SUM  &TUB  PROOF 

FANCY  COTTON  SHIRTINGS 

in  Zephyrs, Madras, Cambrics  a*  Brocades. 
US.  Agent  s— 

Wright  ~ 


Graham  Co., 

110, Frankl i n St..  New  York. 
Canadian  A0ent  — 

J:  E Ritchie, 

591, St. .Catherine  St. ,W. Montreal. Qu. 


Tootal  Broadhurst  LeeCo.Mfrs. 


TOOIAL 

\ GUARANTEED 

^ COTTON 

^br\CK 


“Lissue”  Handker- 
chiefs, White  aDd  Color 
Border  Designs. 

“Tarantulle”— 40  In. 
Fabric  for  Lingerie  and 
Baby  Wear. 

“Tobralco”  — 28  In. 

White  Wash  Dress  Fabric. 

387  4th  Ave.,  at27St.,N.Y, 


POTLESS  $HRINKER£5  FINISHER 


is  a service  which  shrinks  and 
^ T?-fiBishes  Woolens,  Mixed 
Goods,  Silks,  Wash  Goods.  Rem- 
nants, window  and  ledge  displays 
can  be  made  like  new. 

Improved  Service  and  Increased 
Fronts. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

The  Spotless  Shrinker  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Viyella 

and  other  Fine  Flannels 

William  Hollins  & Co.,  Ltd. 


45  East  17th  St. 

LONDON,  E,  C.  I. 

24-26  Newgate  Street 


New  York 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
28-30  Wellington  St.  West 


ALRECO  FABRICS 

Complete  lines  of 

Staple  and  Novelty 

WHITE  GOODS 

I 1 

“The  Right  White  Merchandise” 

Samples  on  request 

A.  L.  REID  & CO. 

White  Goods  Specialists 
44-46  E.  25th  St.,  New  York 
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CHAMiROSE 


is  now  in  its  new  home 
MITCHELL  SILK  HOUSE 
(“A  Pleasant  Place  to  Visit”) 
127  Madison  Ave.,  N,  Y. 
T.  J.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Ine. 
‘‘Silks  as  fine  as  mill  and  skill 
can  make.’ 


ftALGDQN  PI3I/NTGD 

fabrics  are 
NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 

Oriental  Silk  Printing  Co. 
' Haledon,  N.  J. 

95  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


L I N E N S 


.MADEIRA 

Hand  Embroidered  Linens  - 

with  the  'Progress  Brand  Label  are  til/ 

a guarantee  of  quality,  fine  workman-  g|j  “ °" 

ahip  and  attractive  designs.  ~ ' 

Handkerchiefs,  Napkins,  Luncheon  Sets  and 
Covers,  and  a large  variety  of  -Novelties. 

Campbell,  Metzger  & Jacobson 

932  Broadway  NEW  YORK  Cor.  22nd  St.  - 


IRISH  LINEN  SOCIETY 

JV  m a . IRELAND 

i mm 

A CO-OPERATIVE  NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  IRISH 
LINEN  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT of  IRISH  LINEN 
231  WEST  39th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

TRADE  TL  tl)  mark 

Lock  Stitch  Embroidery 

Scalloped  and  Embroidered  LINENS  and  COTTONS  '{ 

350 Broadway,  N ew  Y ork,  N.  Y, 


Art  anil 

DRESS  LINENS 


^ franklin  St.Ne*S°^ 


"Old  Bleach"  Linen  C®  Ii? 

PURE  IRISH  LINEN 

O 

LINEN  DAMASKS 


93-95  East  96™  Street  New  York 

c P J R LAMONT  MANAGER  C — 


WE  ARE  NOW  RECEIVING 

D.  M.  C. 

Cottons  from  France,  in  Large  Quantities 

THE  F.  SCHULEMANN  CO. 

45  East  20th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


WH  I T E 
LINENS 

may  run  short, 
butnot  the  service 
of 

THOMAS  YOUNG  INC. 

41  WHITE  ST  NEW  YORK 


LININGS 


HOENIX 

SILK  MFG'.  CO. 

Dress  Silks,  Tie  Silks, 
Silk  Ribbons,  Tailor 
Linings  all  silk. 

Mills  — Paterson, 
Allentown,  Pottsville 

Office  & Salesrooms 
334  Fourth  Ave.  Ne\v  York 


SILKS 
DUVET YNS 

Request  Samples 

GEORGE  J.  QUINN 

Kobe,  Japan  288  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  Gilbert  Manniac- 


0i  Iberia  > 

^’brand’^I  distributed  solely  by  us. 


j L taring  Company’s 
^ ^ Linings  converted  and 


Complete  range  of  everything  carried 

in  a Lining  Department. 

Claflins  incorporated 

H.  P.  Bonties,  President,  New  York 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT — 

Look  it  up  in  the  Buyers’ 
Merchandise  Guide — the 
name,  the  address  or  the 
brand. 


MORRIS  WOOLF  SILK  COMPANY 

Importers,  Converters  and  Distributors 

We  carry 

The  Most  Complete  Stock  of  First-Class 
SILK  MERCHANDISE  IN  AMERICA 


Adams  and  Wells  Sts, 


Chicago 


AMERICA’S 
LINING-  LEADERS 

Lining  Headquarters  1919 
for  America's  Leading 
Merchants  o Manufacturers 

J.VV.  GODDARD e-SONS 


MADE  IN  AMERICA  BY  AMERICANS 


No.  103 — 18"  full  composition 
doll,  jointed  at  hips,  shoulders 
and  neck,  painted  eyes  and 
stitched  mohair  wig.  Dressed 
in  chemise. 


No.  203 — 24"  full  composition 
doll.  Jointed  hips,  shoulders, 
neck  and  wrists.  This  doll 
has  moving  eyes  with  lashes, 
tongue  and  sewed  mohair  wig, 
dressed  in  chemise. 


No.  302/292—29"  full  join'od 
composition  doll,  dressed  in  hand 
embroidered  voil  dress.  Five 
different  color  combinations. 
This  beautiful  doll  has  moving 
eyes  'with  lasheis,  teeth  and 
moving  tongue.  It  is  very  light 
in  weight  and  will  assume  any 
position.  The  mohair  ringlet 
wig  is  of  the  first  quality. 


More  and  more  dealers  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  hard  to  break 
feature  of  COLONIAL  DOLLS.  In  these  days  of  highly  competitive 
retail  business  the  return  for  repair  evil  presents  a serious  problem  to 
the  merchant. 

For  this  reason  we  have  backed  COLONIAL  DOLLS  with  a broad 
guaranty  which  will  reduce  this  item  to  a minimum. 

The  full  line  of  Colonial  Composition  Dolls  will  be  on  display  at 
Colonial  Hall,  Room  718,  Hotel  Breslin,  New  York,  for  the  duration 
of  the  Toy  Fair. 

1920  Catalogue  is  now  ready 


Colonial  Toy  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 


A.  E.  FOUNTAIN,  Pres. 


AT  NINTH  AVE. 
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TOYLAND  SUCTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


DECEMBER  27,  1919 


“ America ’s 

Largest 

Doll 

Manufacturers  ’ * 


—■'Him'1 


IN  our  experience,  the  more  lifelike  the  doll  the  quicker  the  sale, 
and  putting  that  logic  into  practice  we  have  produced  a doll 
with  a real  human  touch. 


The  best  way  to  prove  to  yourself  that 
“Midolly  Dolls’’  appeal  instantly  to  chil- 
dren and  to  mothers,  is  to  put  several  on 
your  counter  and  listen  to  the  verdict  of 
the  first  person  who  sees  them. 


NEW  TOY  CO.,  'INC. 

N.  Y.  City 


In  the  molding  of  the  features,  the  selection  of  the 
hair  and  the  fashioning  of  the  little  frocks,  we  have 
endeavored  to  portray  childhood  with  a real  human 
touch ; and  not  content  to  stop  there,  we  have  made 
these  dolls  washable  and  unbreakable. 


DECEMBER  27,  1919 
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ECONOMIST  LAUNCHES  TOYLAND  SECTION 

Opens  New  Service  for  Toy  and  Doll  Buyers — Also  Offers  Suggestions  and  Help  to  the  Man  Who 

Wants  to  Take  Advantage  of  This  Profitable  Line 


Toyland  Section  is  launched!  In  making 
this  a part  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  every 
effort  will  be  put  forth,  through  investigations, 
research  and  other  sources  of  information  to 
help  put  the  American  toy  industry  on  a 
higher  plane  than  ever  before,  and  to  assist 
Economist  readers  who  buy  and  sell  toys  in 
getting  the  fullest  benefit  that  can  be  derived 
from  this  very  profitable  and  attractive  mer- 
chandise. 

Merchandise  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such 
a thing  as  a toyless  home  where  there  are  chil- 
dren. And  to  those  merchants  who  have  never 
conducted  a toy  department,  we  extend  an 
invitation  to  write  Toyland  Section  of  the 
Economist  for  information  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  establish  one  that  will  be  right 
up  to  the  minute  and  that  will  bring  more 
business  to  the  store. 

During  the  war  many  American  manufac- 
turers practically  turned  their  plants  over  to 
the  making  of  war  materials,  reserving  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  toys,  although  even  under  this 
handicap  they  turned  out  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  toys.  But  as  soon  as  the  war  ended 
they  threw  all  their  efforts  into  trying  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  a shortage  of  toys  due  to  the 
decreased  war-time  production,  lack  of  ma- 
terials, labor  conditions,  and  the  complete  cut- 
ting off  of  importations  of  toys  during  a period 
of  four  years. 

The  interruption  of  imports  through  this 
period  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  toys  in  the  United  States,  and  to-day 
this  industry  represents  millions  of  American 
money  and  employment  for  thousands  of 
American  people. 

Much  Credit  Due  American  Manufacturers 

There  is  probably  no  single  industry  which 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  during  the  past 
five  years  as  the  toy  industry.  Thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  enlarging  factories, 
putting  in  new  equipment,  making  new  de- 
signs and  dies,  and  in  experimenting,  so  as  to 
give  American  children  better,  more  attractive 
and  stronger  toys  than  they  have  ever  had 
before.  One  manufacturer  alone  spent  over 
$20,000  on  equipment,  experiments,  labor,  etc., 
to  perfect  a model  of  a mechanically  driven  toy, 
and  it  took  him  three  years  to  do  it.  A huge 
sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in  experimenting 
on  dolls,  and  there  are  now  produced  in  this 
country  some  of  the  most  beautiful  dolls  in 
the  world. 

Conscientious  American  manufacturers 
have  labored  untiringly  and  at  tremendous  ex- 
pense to  produce  the  best  toys  in  the  world, 
and  a tour  of  inspection  through  the  toy  de- 
partment of  any  large  department  store,  or 
through  the  big  toy  shops,  will  prove  that 
their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 

The  toy  industry  has  come  to  America  to 
stay,  the  American  manufacturer  is  putting 


into  the  American-made  dolls  and  toys  the 
vision  that  is  characteristic  of  America,  the 
result  solely  of  native  imagination  and  the 
work  of  those  who  are  American  in  their  ideals 
and  who  are  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of 
American  children. 

Up  until  fifteen  years  ago  the  American- 
made  doll  was  not  a business  factor,  and  toys 
were  generally  conceded  to  have  been  “made 
in  Germany.” 

Within  a period  of  months,  American  man- 
ufacturers were  precipitated  into  these  indus- 
tries, and  they  have  made  an  almost  super- 
human effort  to  “deliver  the  goods.” 

There  have  been  periods  of  chagrin  and 
disappointment,  money  recklessly  spent  in  fren- 
zied experiments,  this  was  at  a time  when  such 
merchandise  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
former  sources. 

, Previously  one  has  heard  the  complaint  that 
American  manufacturers  had  not  given  the 
proper  amount  of  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  offered.  This,  for  the  time 
being,  was  probably  true;  to-day,  with  the 
proper  effort  and  a proper  appreciation  of  that 
effort,  the  American  product  promises  to  out- 
shine anything  previously  done  by  Germany  or 
any  European  country.  America  has  always 
been  able  to  do  anything,  in  just  as  little  time 
and  just  as  well  as  any  other  country.  The 
dolls  for  1920  are  infinitely  superior  to  previ- 
ous American  makes.  The  perfection  of  the 
air-brush  spraying  processes  eliminated  the 
previous  difficulties  from  pulling  and  cracking 
of  paint  and  finish,  and  eyes  have  reached  an 
artistic  perfection.  Many  manufacturers  now 
guarantee  that  their  products  will  neither  peel 
nor  crack,  and  their  clothing  and  “outfit”  are 
the  last  word  of  modistes’  art. 

The  manufacture  of  the  bisque  head  which 
was  for  so  long  a carefully  guarded  Teuton 
secret,  has  beep  perfected.  Months  of  patient 
experimenting  have  unraveled  this  problem 
and  this  art  also  is  now  American. 

The  new  age  in  toy  making  demands  that 
playthings,  which  are  the  most  inseparable 
and  precious  possessions  of  childhood,  must  be 
beautiful,  they  must  be  educational. 

A child  learns  what  beauty  is  through  the 
things  he  sees  about  him,  and  especially  can 
he  learn  this  through  toys.  The  new  Ameri- 
can toy  must  be  durable  also  to  impress  the 
child  with  the  honesty  of  good  workmanship. 

It  is  up  to  the  American  manufacturer  to 
produce  goods  that  do  not  misrepresent,  to 
mix  all  the  ethics  possible  with  good  business. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  this,  we  have  passed 
the  day  when  we  are  content  with  importing 
toys  from  other  countries  and  American  play- 
things for  American  children  have  reached  a 
demand  no  longer  limited  by  a periodical  flurry 
at  Christmas  time. 

Wide-awake  merchants  have  sensed  the  im- 
perative demand  of  all  the  year  departments. 

Not  only  does  the  progressive  toy  depart- 


ment figure  as  a profit-getting  asset  on  its 
own  account  but  it  draws  customers  to  the 
store  for  other  departments. 

The  child  is  the  heart  of  the  worlck 

Toyland  Section  will  be  published  once  a 
month.  Future  numbers  will  contain  articles 
on  “Methods  of  Displaying  Toys,”  discussing 
displays  inside  the  store  and  in  the  windows  so 
as  to  sell  larger  quantities  of  toys  throughout 
the  year;  “Advertising  Appeal  and  Toy  Sales- 
manship”; “Results  of  the  Toy  Window  Con- 
test”; “Information  on  Window  Trimming,” 
by  an  expert  display  man ; “Ways  and  Means 
of  Bringing  the  Children  Into  the  Store 
Through  the  Toy  Department” ; more  “Toy- 
ette  Talks”;  “News  of  the  Toy  Market”;  “Dif- 
ferent Branches  of  Toy  Making,”  and  a lot 
of  other  useful  information  for  the  man  who 
buys  the  toys.  Suggestions  for  further  topics 
will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

+ 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  ORNAMENTS 


As  one  looks  at  the  beautiful  colored  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments  of  every  shape  and  form 
that  are  now  being  made  in  America  it  takes 
quite  a stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize 
that  they  all  start  from  a narrow  glass  tube 
about  six  feet  long,  and  colorless. 

The  first  process  is  to  hold  these  tubes  over 
a flame  until  they  become  very  hot.  Then  they 
are  blown  slightly  and  placed  in  a mold,  and 
while  in  that  are  blown  again  to  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  the  mold  so  as  to  bring  the  ornament 
to  the  form  desired.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
attractive  forms — birds,  Santa  Clauses,  hearts, 
round  balls  with  reflectors,  ovals,  plain  and 
crinkled  glass.  Some  of  the  plain  glass  orna- 
ments and  treetops  are  blown  without  the  use 
of  molds. 

After  the  glass  has  been  blown  to  the 
proper  shape,  the  stem  is  cut  off  and  the  orna- 
ment is  sent  to  the  silvering  department, 
where  it  is  filled  with  silver  fluid.  If  it  is  to 
be  colored  it  is  first  silvered  and  then  dipped  in 
colored  fluid — red,  blue,  green,  etc.  Following 
the  coloring  or  silvering  process,  the  orna- 
ments are  placed  in  an  oven  to  dry. 

Some  of  the  more  expensive  ones  are  hand- 
painted  and  are  very  beautiful. 

A metal  cap  and  ring  placed  on  the  stem  of 
the  ornament  complete  the  process,  and  thus 
we  have  made  right  here  in  America  many 
exquisite  glass  ornaments  to  beautify  our 
Christmas  trees.  The  ornamental  glass  tree- 
tops  are  beautifully  made  and  colored,  and  are 
a big  improvement  over  the  big  colored  glass 
ball  which  we  used  to  tie  to  the  top  of  the 
tree. 

Having  seen  the  various  processes  through 
which  these  ornaments  go,  one  can  hardly  un- 
derstand how  they  can  be  retailed  at  such  low 
figures. 

(We  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  Glass  Co. 
for  the  above  information.) 
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1920 


As  in  1919  Domestic  Industries  will  be  our  main  source  of  supply. 

To  meet  the  ever  increasing  home  demand  our  chief  reliance  must  be 
upon  increased  production  in  this  country. 

Neither  the  return  of  American  factories  to  the  manufacture  of  civil- 
ian requirements  nor  our  complete  demobilization  has  so  far  put  our 
industry  in  position  to  keep  abreast  of  the  American  and  foreign  de- 
mands. From  the  look  of  things  at  the  present  time  domestic  factories 
in  1920  will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  calls  made  upon  their  production, 
which  will  result  in  a shortage  in  all  lines. 

IMPORT  POSSIBILITIES 

Production  in  Europe  is  far  below  normal,  and  price  levels,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  have  increased  to  such  a degree  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  and  even  the  final  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  are 
unlikely  to  supply  import  merchandise  to  this  country  in  significant 
quantities. 

Our  buyers  have  been  in  Europe,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines 
and  have  collected  first-hand  information  as  to  industrial  and  commer- 
cial possibilities,  and,  as  a result,  we  will  have  available  for  the  Ameri- 
can buyer  whatever  foreign  goods  can  be  purchased  under  the  present 
abnormal  conditions. 

Early  delivery  is  asked  for  on  every  side,  and  early  buying  is 
necessary. 

GEO.  BORGFELDT  & CO. 

16th  Street  and  Irving  Place 
New  York 
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TOY  MANUFACTURERS  GET  TOGETHER 


McAlpin  Last  Week  a Big  Success — Plan  Extensive  Advertising 
Campaign  for  1920 


Third  Annual  Meeting  at  Hotel 


Members  of  the  Association  of  Toy  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  spent  two 
strenuous  but  enjoyable  days  in  New  York 
when  the  association  held  its  third  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on  Dec.  17  and 
18.  From  ten  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night  there  was  something  doing  nearly  every 
minute. 

The  first  day’s  program  started  off  with 
an  address  by  president  Harry  C.  Ives.  After 
the  minutes  were  read  and  the  officers  and 
committees  made  their  reports,  W.  Frank 
Purdy,  of  the  Art  Alliance  of  America,  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  “Possibilities  of 
Art  in  Trade.”  This  is  a subject  to  which  a 
number  of  American  manufacturers  have  been 
giving  a good  deal  of  attention  during  the  past 
few  years  in  their  effort  to  make  American 
toys  beautiful  as  well  as  durable. 

A resolution  was  adopted  that  inasmuch  as 
the  demand  for  designers  and  craftsmen  in 
the  toy  industry  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
the  Association  of  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  urge  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial art  schools  where  designers  and 
craftsmen  may  be  adequately  trained  for  the 
toy  and  other  artistic  industries.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  other  officials  and 
educational  commissioners  who  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  help  the  movement. 

Reports  of  Committees 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  to  re- 
ports of  the  Advertising  Committee,  results 
of  the  1919  campaign  and  plans  for  the  1920 
campaign.  The  Advertising  Committee  re- 
ported that  over  1200  merchants  used  the 
dealer  helps  given  out  by  the  association,  con- 
sisting of'  cuts  for  newspaper  advertising, 
posters,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 


telling  children  and  their  parents  what  Uncle 
Sam’s  toy  factories  are  doing  for  Young 
America.  It  was  stated  that  retailers  through- 
out the  entire  country  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  association. 

It  was  voted  that  a budget  of  $83,500  be 
raised  for  the  1920  campaign,  this  amount  to 
be  used  for  publicity  work  in  the  national 
magazines,  trade  publications  and  an  intensive 
campaign  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  larger 
city  newspapers  next  fall.  It  was  also  voted 
to  carry  on  more  frequent  and  elaborate 
service  in  the  way  of  dealer  helps,  etc.  Ameri- 
can toy  literature  will  be  supplied  to  any 
dealer  who  requests  it. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  informal 
dinner  on  the  Broadway  balcony  of  the  Mc- 
Alpin, and  a little  later  these  “grown  up  boys” 
gathered  around  the  big  Christmas  tree  and 
smoked  while  Santa  Claus  Lee  Schlesinger 
passed  around  the  Christmas  gifts. 

Officers  Elected 

On  Thursday  morning  another  business 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  it  was  reported 
that  Alfred  C.  Gilbert,  of  the  A.  C'.  Gilbert 
Co. ; L.  Mason,  of  the  Mason  Mfg.  Co. ; W.  O. 
Coleman,  of  American  Flyer  Mfg.  Co.,  and  J. 
L.  Amberg,  of  Louis  Amberg  & Son,  had  been 
elected  directors  to  succeed  the  four  retiring 
directors.  Harry  C.  Ives  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. Other  officers  for  the  new  year  are: 
William  Ritchie,  first  vice-president;  A.  F. 
Schoenhut,  second  vice-president;  Charles  E. 
Graham,  treasurer;  Fletcher  D.  Dodge,  secre- 
tary. Twenty-three  new  members  have  joined 
the  association  since  Dec.  1,  1918. 

R.  B.  Wolf,  an  expert  on  labor  problems, 
factory  efficiency,  etc.,  made  an  impressive 
address  on  “The  Development  of  the  Creative 
Impulse  in  Industry,”  using  stereopticon  slides 
to  illustrate  his  talk. 


In  the  afternoon  various  matters  were  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  business  conditions, 
tariff,  etc.  The  “Experience  Meeting,”  led  by 
W.  E.  Kidder,  of  the  Kalamazoo  Sled  Co., 
brought  about  some  lively  discussions. 

Demonstrations  at  Banquet 

It  was  a jolly  party  which  assembled  at 
seven  for  the  annual  dinner  in  the  McAlpin 
Green  Room. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  sprung  a surprise  by  getting 
wireless  messages  for  the  guests  by  means  of 
his  new  boys’  wireless  outfit  which  he  had 
brought  along  with  him.  At  the  Gilbert  plant  in 
New  Haven  they  maintain  a permanent  wire- 
less station,  and  every  night — starting 
promptly  at  8.50 — they  begin  to  send  out  mes- 
sages which  can  be  received  by  any  youngster 
owning  a wireless  apparatus  within  a radius 
of  a thousand  miles. 

The  first  messages  sent  are  in  all  cases 
given  slowly  for  beginners,  then  the  speed  is 
increased  until  at  9.15  the  operator  closes  out 
at  regular  speed. 

Mr,  Gilbert  took  up  the  time  from  Arling- 
ton, caught  messages  from  ocean  steamers, 
got  weather  reports,  etc.  He  also  demon- 
strated how  it  is  possible  to  shade  out  mes- 
sages which  are  not  wanted  and  to  tune  up  the 
instrument  to  receive  those  which  he  wished 
to  get. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  newly  elected 
officers  and  directors,  as  well  as  by  the  new 
members  of  the  association ; also  by  represen- 
tatives from  Playthings,  Toys  and  Novelties 
and  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

It  was  announced  that  a special  meeting 
of  the  association  would  be  held  in  New  York 
during  the  Toy  Fair  and  another  in  April  dur- 
ing the  Chicago  Toy  Fair.  The  annual  sum- 
mer meeting  will  take  place  in  July  at  the 
“Shelburne,”  Atlantic  City. 


Banquet  of  Association  of  Toy  Manufacturers  of  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  December  18 
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Our  New  Baby  Dolls  and  Jointed  Dolls. 

THE  bodies  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the  child  figure,  and  the 
faces,  under  their  lifelike  curls,  are  pronounced  by  buyers  to  be  the 
perfection  of  finish  and  expression. 

SIZES 

Jointed  Dolls,  ....  19,  21,  23,  26  inches 
Baby  Dolls, 13,  15,  20,  22  inches 

The  Artcraft  Playthings  Corporation,  successors  to  the  Artcraft  Toy 
Products  Co.,  have  greatly  enlarged  their  manufacturing  facilities.  Last 
season,  despite  overwhelming  demand  and  strikes  among  the  producers  of 
raw  materials,  a 100%  delivery  schedule  was  maintained. 


| 

1 


We  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  consider  this  advertisement  an  invitation  to 
visit  our  exhibition  at  the  Toy  Fair,  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York  City. 


ARTCRAFT  PIAYTHINGS 

CORPORATION 

220  WEST  19th  ST 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DOLL  BEAUTIES 

FOR  1920 


Art  Craft  Playthings  Corp 
Century  Doll  Co. 

Meakin  & Ridgway. 

E.  I.  Horsman  Co. 
Colonial  Toy  Co. 

Trego  Doll  Co. 
Giebeler-Falk  Doll  Corp. 
Tip  Top  Toy  Co. 

Averill  Mfg.  Co. 

M.  J.  Chase. 

Louis  Amberg  & Son. 

U.  S.  Toy  Novelty  Co. 
New  Toy  Co.,  Inc. 
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JOY-TOIES  AND  WATER  BABIES 
Just  The  Line  You  Are  Looking  For 


Constant  all  the  year-round  sellers. 

Joy-Toies,  Water  Babies  and  Rolyrattle floats  are  funny,  lov- 
able little  things  with  their  celluloid  heads,  and  their  cloth 
bodies,  dressed  to  play  the  part  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  or 
other  of  Baby’s  story  book  friends. 

The  dolls  sold  under  these  names  are  made  of  terry  cloth, 
and  other  fabrics,  stuffed  with  sanitary,  processed  Kapok. 
They  are  soft,  cuddlesome,  and  come  in  scores  of  doll  and 
animal  effects. 

The  colorings  are  Waterproof  and  Lick-proof.  The  latter 
point  is  of  great  interest  to  mothers  whose  kids  have  an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  putting  things  in  their  mouths. 

A visit  to  our  show  room  will  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  wonderful  variety  in  which  the  charming  dolls  are  offered. 

If  you  are  not  coming  to  the  market,  send  for  one  of  our 
$50.00,  $100.00  or  $200.00  assortments. 


Hand  painted  infants’  novelties,  toys  and  doll  sets;  the  very 
essence  of  refinement  and  good  taste. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  8. 

SIG  SCHWARTZ  CO.,  Inc. 

110-114  W.  32nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Between  B’way  and  Penn.  Station) 

Chicago  Office,  Geo.  T.  Jennings,  Rep.,  115  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  111. 
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WAYS  TO  REACH  THE  KIDDIES’  HEARTS 

Here  Are  Described  a Few  Stunts  That  Brought  Business  to  the  Toy  Department  in  Stores  in 

Different  Centers 


During  the  Christmas  season  the  toy  de- 
partments and  toy  stores  have  a thousand  and 
one  attractions  for  the  youngsters — and  for 
their  parents,  too.  Of  course,  every  toy  buyer 
wants  his  department  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
country  at  the  Christmas  holiday  season — 
but  if  we  would  rack  our  brains  and  spend  a 
lot  of  money  to  make  the  department  attrac- 
tive at  a time  when  “people  take  to  toys  as 
a duck  to  water,”  isn’t  it  even  more  necessary 
to  pull  off  a special  “stunt”  every  little  while 
to  keep  the  children  and  their  parents  coming 
at  other  seasons? 

Children  must  have  toys — educational, 
healthful  and  amusing — and  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  toy  department  shouldn’t  be  as 
much  of  an  every-day  money-making  and  serv- 
ice proposition  as  any  other  department  in  the 
store,  if  it  is  given  proper  publicity.  For,  with 
a population  of  over  33,000,000  boys  and  girls 
under  fifteen  years  of  age — and  more  coming 
at  the  rate  of  2,217,342  a year — the  possibili- 
ties and  the  demand  for  toys  are  unlimited. 

The  New  Baby’s  Gifts 

How  many  babies  are  born  in  your  city 
ever  day?  And  just  think  of  the  fond  aunts, 
parents,  sisters,  brothers  and  cousins  who  feel 
that  they  must  take  Tiny  Tot  some  little  gift. 
A nice  little  card  of  congratulation  from  you 
as  the  head  of  the  department  often  makes  the 
happy  mother  feel  that  you  are  taking  a per- 
sonal interest  in  her  baby.  Most  local  papers 
record  births. 

Your  daily  or  weekly  “card  advertisement” 
might  tell  the  relatives  where  to  buy  gifts  for 
the  new  baby.  For  instance,  “How  about  that 
new  baby?  We  have  some  lovely  little  gifts  in 
the  toy  department;  just  ring  up  and  we’ll  send 
you  a few  on  approval.”  Or,  “Birthdays  come 
but  once  a year.  Don’t  forget  the  small  boy 
or  girl — we  have  gifts  for  every  age.” 

Parties  and  Contests  for  Good  Ads 

And  then  those  special  stunts — you  have 
probably  tried  many  of  them  yourself,  but  here 
are  a few  which  have  been  successfully  worked 
out.  Perhaps  you  may  find  one  that  you  have 
not  yet  tried. 

One  large  store  had  a painting  contest  in 
the  toy  department.  Each  youngster  who 
wished  to  compete  was  provided  with  a paint 
book  and  paints  and  was  seated  at  a small 
desk.  (Tables  would  answer  the  purpose  just 
as  well.)  The  judges  in  this  contest  were 
public  school  drawing  teachers,  who  were  glad 
to  encourage  the  children  to  make  themselves 
more  proficient  in  this  art.  There  were  a 
number  of  very  happy  prize  winners — and  all 
had  a delightful  afternoon. 

Another  store  gives  two  or  three  parties 
each  year.  One  of  those  given  last  year  was 
a May  party.  The  children  were  invited  to 
come  to  the  store’s  auditorium  one  May  day, 
and  they  found  in  the  heart  of  the  department 
a May  pole  with  ribbons  of  every  hue — a rib- 


bon for  each  child — streaming  from  the  top 
of  the  pole.  At  the  end  of  each  ribbon  was 
attached  a little  favor.  A “fairy  queen”  took 
charge  of  the  party,  and  the  youngsters 
danced  merrily  around  the  pole,  singing  chil- 
dren’s songs.  Games  were  played,  also,  and 
then  refreshments  were  served  at  little  tables, 
each  set  for  two,  arranged  around  the  four 
sides  of  the  room.  The  program  for  these 
parties  is  reversed  occasionally  so  that  refresh- 
ments are  served  first,  the  idea  being  to  give 
the  children  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted before  the  party  really  begins. 

The  Children’s  Hour 

This  is  always  a happy  event  in  the  lives 
of  the  little  ones.  Usually  a good  reader  from 
the  children’s  department  of  the  local  library 
is  asked  to  come  and  read  children’s  stories  to 
the  youngsters — and  how  they  do  enjoy  those 
stories!  Don’t  you  remember  how  you  begged 


mother  or  sister  for  “just  one  story”  when 
you  were  a kid.  Some  of  our  sisters  were 
grafters,  too,  weren’t  they? — for  it  usually 
meant  a nickel  or  a dime  for  them.  Perhaps 
one  of  your  saleswomen,  who  is  a good  reader 
and  loves  children,  would  enjoy  dressing  up  as 
a rabbit  and  entertain  the  youngsters  of  your 
city  with  a “Peter  Rabbit”  party. 

In  the  early  fall  of  this  year  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Paris — about  sixty  of  them — had  a 
“scooter  championship  race.”  They  all  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  immensely. 

The  “Kiddie  Tea”  has  become  an  annual 
affair  with  a Spokane  department  store,  and 
this  year  the  concern  opened  the  toy  season 


with  one.  There  were  about  500  children  and 
their  guardians  present,  and  each  child  was 
given  a souvenir  whistle  in  the  toy  shop  after 
the  tea. 

Building  Good  Will 

Little,  inexpensive  souvenirs,  bearing  the 
store’s  name,  can  be  made  to  do  some  very 
effective  advertising,  especially  if  given  in 
series.  For  instance,  one  month  it  might  be 
a paper  doll  for  the  little  girl  and  paper  sol- 
diers for  the  boy.  On  the  back  should  be 
printed  the  name  of  the  store  and  a little 
note  telling  the  children  to  be  sure  to  come 
the  following  month  for  a new  doll’s  dress,  or 
for  a new  barrack  for  the  soldiers.  Then  per- 
haps for  the  following  month  the  little  girl 
might  be  given  a set  of  paper  furniture  for 
the  doll’s  use  and  the  boy  a tank  or  gun  on 
paper  to  be  cut  out  and  set  up. 

Children  look  forward  to  these  things,  and 


are  often  the  means  of  bringing  the  parents 
and  friends  into  the  store,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  children  are  themselves  growing  and 
becoming  customers. 

It  is  certainly  well  worth  the  store’s  while 
to  cultivate  these  little  folks,  for  they  soon 
grow  up  and  form  other  families  to  be  placed 
on  the  store’s  list  of  regular  customers. 

One  enterprising  shoe  store  has  a stock  of 
toys  and  books  on  hand  all  the  time  so  that 
when  the  children  come  in  for  that  “ordeal 
which  every  youngster  hates,”  they  are  al- 
lowed to  play  with  a toy  or  book  and  forget 
all  about  the  trying  operation  of  putting  on 
and  pulling  off  shoes. 


Peter  Rabbit  Tells  How  Uncle  Remus  Did  His  Christmas  Shopping 
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Do  we  toy  folks  ever  do  any  thinking  of 
our  own?  What  a funny  question!  Why,  of 
course  we  do.  We  think  a lot  and  we  see  and 
hear  a great  many  things  that  you  real  people 
never  see  and  hear.  We  stay  here  in  the  same 
place  all  the  time,  you  see,  and  we  have  noth- 
ing much  to  do  but  think  and  listen. 

Then  you  must  remember  what  kind  of 
people  we  see  most — children  and  their 
parents.  And  always  they  talk  about  us  and 
our  lives  and  characters  and  how  we  look  and 
what  we  do.  Really,  it’s  very  interesting  at 
times,  the  things  the  little  tots  ask  about  us 
and  the  answers  their  parents  and  the  sales- 
girls here  give.  It  would  make  you  laugh  right 
out  loud  sometimes,  the  funny  things  they 
say.  Oh,  no!  Not  the  chidren!  What  they 
say  isn’t  funny.  We  toys  like  to  hear  the 
children  talk  about  us.  But  the  grownups  and 
the  people  who  sell  us — their  talk  is — well,  to 
say  the  least,  very,  very  odd  at  times. 

A Small  Boy’s  Idea 

Why,  only  yesterday  the  cutest  little  boy, 
about  five  years  old  he  was,  asked  his  mother 
if  little  boys  ought  to  play  with  boy  dolls  of 
just  the  same  kind  little  girls  play  with.  He 
was  such  a bright  little  fellow,  with  curls  and 
bright  eyes,  just  like  bright  black  coals.  That’s 
why  I listened  to  him  and  his  mother. 

And  what  do  you  think  his  mother  said? 
Can’t  guess?  Well,  1 guess  you  can’t.  No 
one  could  but  a doll.  Well,  she  said: 

“Why,  of  course,  Tommy” — that  was  the 
little  fellow’s  name — “boys  play  with  the 
same  kind  of  dolls  that  girls  play  with. 
There’s  only  one  kind  of  dollies,  girl  dollies. 
Anyway,  boys,  big  boys  like  you,  don’t  play 
with  dolls.” 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Only 
one  kind  of  dolls!  Goodness,  on  my  shelf — 
the  top  row,  where  all  the  big  dolls  sit — there 
are  ten  kinds  of  dolls:  girl  dolls,,  boy  dolls, 
rubber  dolls,  metal  dolls,  china  dolls;  black, 
white,  blue  and  all  other  colors,  pretty  nearly ! 

Then  there  are  dolls  with  joints,  stiff-leg 
dolls,  dolls  that  squeak,  cry  or  whistle;  and 
over  on  the  end  is  a little  doll  that  can  dance 
and  walk  when  he’s  wound  up. 

And,  besides,  there  are  dolls  dressed  in 
girls’  clothes  and  dolls  dressed  in  boys’  clothes. 
And  why  is  that  third  doll  from  me  dressed 
in  boys’  pants  if  he  isn’t  a boy  doll?  Answer 
me  that?  And  why  has  he  short  hair  and  a 
boy’s  face? 

He’s  a boy  doll,  that’s  why ! Still,  Tommy’s 
mother  says  all  dolls  are  girl  dolls.  Ha!  ha! 
they  make  me  laugh,  some  mothers ! And, 
say,  one  of  our  salesgirls  says  the  same  thing 
pretty  nearly  every  time  a child  comes  in 


here.  Anyway,  when  she  picks  up  a doll  to 
show  to  someone  she  always  calls  it  “her.” 
Speaks  of  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  dress.  My 
gracious!  First  thing  I know  that  salesgirl 
will  pick  me  up  and  tell  how  cute  I’d  look 
with  boy’s  clothes  on.  You  see,  I’m  undressed 
now,  because  I am  in  the  undressed  row — 
dolls  that  people  buy  and  then  dress  to  suit 
themselves.  But  I’m  a girl  doll,  and  I’d  look 
pretty  funny  with  a boy’s  pants  and  waist  on, 
wouldn’t  I? 

But  anything  is  likely  to  happen  when 
people  pay  so  little  attention  to  our  charac- 
ters and  kinds. 

Really,  sometimes  I think  I’d  like  to  be  a 
salesgirl  myself  and  talk  in  doll  language, 
when  customers  come  into  the  toy  depart- 
ment to  buy.  Do  you  know  what  I would 
say,  right  at  first,  when  the  customers 
stopped  to  look  at  dolls?  No?  Not  “Good 
day,  madam;  can  I do  anything  for  you?” 
No,  indeed;  I wouldn’t  say  that,  or,  “Some- 
thing?” or  “Would  you  like  some  toys?” 

Interest  the  Child 

Oh,  no.  I’d  never  say  any  of  those  things. 

First,  I would  smile  at  the  lady  and  then 
at  her  little  boy  or  girl,  whichever  she  had 
with  her.  Then  I would  smile  at  the  little 
child,  just  as  though  it  were  alone,  and  say, 
“What  would  you  like  to  see  first?” 

I’d  say  it  in  a mild,  gentle  voice  and  in  a 
friendly  tone,  so  the  little  fellow  would  like 
me  and  my  voice  and  get  acquainted  with  me 
right  away.  Then,  whatever  he  said,  I’d  show 
him  dolls,  hobbyhorses,  blocks,  toy  trains, 
jumping-jacks,  anything. 

Then,  while  he  was  looking  at  them  or 
handling  them,  I would  talk  to  his  mother,  not 
about  toys  only,  but  about  what  kind  of  toys 
are  good  for  certain  children.  Children  are 
different,  you  know,  and  one  kind  of  toy  will 
amuse  one  child  while  another  will  not — or  not 
amuse  him  so  much — while  it  wofuld  just 
almost  tickle  another  child  pink. 

Of  course,  the  age  makes  a difference.  If 
it  were  a weeny,  teeny  bit  of  a child  three 
years  old  I’d  tell  the  mother  to  look  at  some 
of  our  novelties — toys  that  move  and  make 
sounds.  And  such  little  shavers  are  fascinated 
by  small  toys  that  move  when  wound  up,  or 
by  a jumping  jack  or  by  “pigs  in  clover”— a 
circle  with  a little  ball  that  rolls  all  around. 
Very  little  children  can’t  grasp  the  more 
intricate  toys;  but  they  can  enjoy  things  that 
move  and  jump  and  whirl  and  squeak  and 
whistle  and  buzz. 

Mothers  sometimes  know  these  things  and 
sometimes  they  don’t.  But,  you  see,  I’m  here 
in  the  toy  department  all  the  time  and  I 
know.  Anyhow,  we  dolls  understand  children 
better  than  grown-ups,  because  we’re  almost 
children  ourselves.  Almost,  but  not  quite,  or 
we  wouldn’t  be  toys. 

You  see,  a child  is  something  like  a live 
doll,  while  we  dolls  are  something  like  a doll- 
child. 

Isn’t  it  interesting  when  you  think  of  it 
thoughtfully?  I just  love  to  think.  When  you 
look  at  my  column  again  you’ll  see  something 
about  “Why  Specialty  Toys  Sell  Rapidly.” 
They  really  do,  you  know. 


NEW  YORK’S  TOY 
FAIR  IN  MAKING 


Buyers  Advised  to  Come  Into  Market 
Early  This  Year 

Within  a few  weeks  the  ring  of  hammer 
and  nails  at  what  are  known  as  the  “Toy 
Fair”  hotels  will  remind  us  that  America’s 
big  toy  exhibition — the  New  York  Toy  Fair — 
will  soon  be  in  full  swing.  As  usual,  the  ex- 
hibition will  last  six  weeks,  beginning  Feb. 
2 and  closing  March  13. 

Buyers  are  urged  to  come  to  the  market 
as  soon  as  possible  and  to  place  their  orders 
for  early  shipment,  for  it  is  not  safe  to 
gamble  on  deliveries  in  these  days  of  strikes 
and  other  difficulties,  and  prices  are  far  more 
likely  to  advance  than  decline.  Toy  manufac- 
turers as  a whole  have  never  succeeded  in 
covering  the  recent  increase  in  cost  of  labor, 
raw  materials,  etc. 

To  Facilitate  Deliveries 

By  changing  the  styles  and  sizes,  how- 
ever, a number  of  manufacturers  will  be  able 
to  place  on  the  1920  market  items  at  com- 
paratively reasonable  prices  that  will  prove 
attractive  to  buyers  and  consumers.  Co-op- 
eration of  buyers  with  the  manufacturers 
will  give  them  a chance  to  have  the  goods 
made  up  and  delivered  on  time. 

Some  five  or  six  large  buyers  who  held 
back  until  midsummer  last  year  found  them- 
selves in  a difficult  position.  Manufacturers 
made  a brave  effort  to  help  them  out,  but  it 
upset  the  entire  market.  These  buyers  say 
they  will  adopt  an  early  buying  policy  in 
1920. 

Breslin  Hotel 

Nearly  forty  American  manufacturers 
will  be  represented  at  the  Breslin  with  dolls, 
toys,  games,  children’s  and  toy  vehicles — and, 
in  fact,  every  kind  of  plaything  that  one 
could  think  of. 

Imperial  Hotel 

Here,  over  two  hundred  American,  manu- 
facturers will  show  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  the  art  of  doll  and  toy  making.  A 
buyers’  clubroom,  intended  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  buyers,  will  be  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  conveniences  and  with  a view  to 
luxurious  comfort.  An  attendant  will  always 
be  at  the  service  of  buyers,  and  pages  will 
direct  them  to  the  various  exhibits.  Red, 
white  and  blue  stickers  featuring  the  Im- 
perial exhibit  will  soon  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Union  Square  Hotel 

The  usual  “Union  Square  Alliance”  will 
be  on  hand  with  complete  sample  lines  of 
American  toys,  children’s  vehicles,  etc. 

Economist  Toy  Fair  Directory 

In  order  that  visiting  buyers  may  easily 
and  quickly  locate  the  various  hotel  exhibits 
and  permanent  showrooms  throughout  the 
city,  Toyland  Section  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  will  publish  a New  York  toy  fair 
directory.  A copy  will  be  mailed  gratis  to 
any  toy  buyer  upon  request. 
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TOYS  GALORE 

EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  KIND  OF 
TOY  WILL  BE  ON  DISPLAY  AT  THE 

HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

February  2d  to  March  13th,  1920 


The  lines  of  over  Three  Hundre  dRe  preservative  Manufacturers  can 

at  tins  Greatest  Ever  Toy  Fair 

THE  LARGEST  CENTRALIZED  EXHIBIT 
OF  AMERICAN  MADE  TOYS  EVER 
HELD  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

AMERICAN  TOY 
EXHIBITORS  Inc. 

An  Association  devoted  to  the  centralization  of  the  Manufacturers  annual  exhibit 
of  American  made  toys  and  dedicated  to  the  facilitation  of  toy  buying  for  the  World 


ie  seen 


AmericanToy 
Exhibitors  1** 


AmericanToy 
Exhibitors  1^ 


EMcljQ!JSMMGlMi5MGlMc!McU2n!US^^ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Toy  Plane  That  Flies 


Made  by  men  who  built  planes  for  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war. 

“Flying  Model”  Airplanes  fly  because  they 
are  based  on  aeronautical  principles. 


strongly  made,  and  permanently  adjusted 
so  they  will  soar  in  the  air  at  any  time  with- 
out the  usual  necessary  tinkering.  “Flying 
Model”  planes  are  fool-proof. 


A SUMMER  SELLER 

Handsomely  boxed  and  ready  to  fly,  they  make  an  especially  appropriate  summer  toy. 

NO  GUESS  WORK  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Kaess,  formerly  chief  engineer  is  now  head  of  the  Flying  Model  Airplane 
and  designer  of  the  Continental  Aircraft  Corporation.  The  “Flying  Model”  is  a 
Corporation,  contractors  to  the  Government,  scientific  production. 

Dealers  write  for  our  proposition 

FLYING  MODEL  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  Sole  Makers  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HAVE  YOU  ANY  TOYS  LEFT  OVER  ? 


Don’t  Consider  Them  Merely  as  Seasonable  Fads — Toys  Can  Be  and  Are  Sold  Throughout  the  Year 

by  Many  Stores — Push  Yours 


The  store  which  maintains  a regular  year- 
round  toy  department  begins  to  build  up  its 
depleted  stock  immediately  after  the  Christ- 
mas rush — but  what  happens  to  the  “tem- 
porary exhibit.” 

There  are  about  thirty-three  million  boys 
and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States.  Those  boys  and  girls  play  with 
toys  every  day  in  the  year — they  won’t  go  to 
sleep  after  Jan.  1 and  stay  asleep  until  next 
Christmas.  They’re  lively,  red-blooded  young- 
sters and  they’re  going  to  have  lots  and  lots 
of  amusement  and  exercise. 

Note  Is  the  Time  to  Take  Advantage  of  the 

Holiday  Publicity  and  Keep  the  Kiddies 
Coming 

The  merchant  who  keeps  up  a really  at- 
tractive toy  department  can  be  pretty  certain 
of  their  trade — or  at  least  the  parents’,  but 
the  kiddies  usually  come  along,  anyway. 

Toys  are  no  longer  a luxury,  or  just  a 
Christmas  proposition — they’re  real,  every-day 
merchandise,  and  they  demand  the  same  atten- 
tion that  is  given  to  any  other  line  of  mer- 
chandise. No  merchant  would  put  a lot  of 
good  quality  gloves,  toilet  goods,  laces,  etc. — all 
jumbled  up  together — on  a table  and  expect 
to  sell  them  at  full-value  prices.  Neither  would 
he  have  them  hidden  in  boxes  on  the  shelves 
behind  the  counter,  unless  samples  were  placed 
in  the  display  cases  or  on  top  of  the  counter. 

Is  it  not  true  that  customers  have  been 
known  to  go  back  to  a store  shortly  after 
Christmas — perhaps  to  make  some  additional 
purchases  that  had  been  overlooked — only  to 
find  the  toy  department  shrunken  to  almost 
nothing,  the  leftover  toys  being  jumbled  to- 
gether or  badly  arranged,  or  else  entirely  ex- 
tinct. 

Toys  have  begun  during  the  past  year  to 
take  their  place  in  the  retail  department  store 
as  articles  of  regular  merchandise,  rather  than 
as  seasonal  fads. 

Progressive  stores  realize  that  the  floor 
space  devoted  to  toys,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  proportionately  large  in  comparison  with 
other  departments,  particularly  those  which 
carry  lines  of  many  small  articles,  should  be 
a constant  source  of  profit  rather  than  a spas- 
modic one. 

The  idea,  which  some  say  had  its  source 
in  Germany,  of  almost  smothering  a child  at 
Christmas  time  with  toys,  and  then,  when 
those  are  broken  and  soiled,  letting  them  spend 
the  rest  of  the  year  without  any,  is  giving 
way  to  the  more  temperate  notion  of  a few 
toys  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Department  store  managers  who  have  been 
keen  enough  to  early  sense  the  new  notion 
have  already  taken  a look  around  their  toy 
departments,  and  many  of  them  have  made 
radical  changes  and  innovations.  Even  the 
most  progressive,  however,  would  admit  that 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement,  and 
that  the  other  fellow  may  have  thought  of 


something  which  he  has  overlooked. 

This  article  will  give  attention  first  of  all 
to  the  location,  decoration  and  arrangement  of 
the  toy  department. 

Locating  the  Department 

During  the  last  few  years,  when  attention 
has  been  turned  with  more  fervor  than  for- 
merly to  the  infants’  department,  particularly 
to  gathering  all  articles  pertaining  to  the  child 
into  one  place,  the  close  association  between 
the  infants’  department  and  the  toy  depart- 
ment has  been  growing  more  plain.  Indeed, 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  toy 
department  should  be  included  in  the  infants’ 
department,  or  that  at  least  certain  special 
toys  should  be  displayed  and  sold  there.  But 
it  has  been  determined  upon  by  many  stores 
that  the  proper  location  of  the  toy  department 
should  be  next  to  or  near  the  infants’  depart- 
ment. 

There  may  be  many  different  reasons  given 
for  this  location,  but  either  one  or  both  of  two 
may  be  considered  sufficient;  i.  e.,  that  both 
mother  and  child,  when  buying  necessities, 
such  as  clothes,  may  be  reminded  of  pleasures, 
such  as  toys;  and  that  the  mother,  when  she 
brings  her  child  shopping,  may  find  everything 
which  is  even  remotely  connected  with  the 
child  and  its  welfare  and  pleasures  within  a 
small  radius  which  will  require  comparatively 
little  walking. 

Best  & Co.,  New  York,  whose  “Liliputian 
Bazaar”  occupies  one  entire  floor,  has  carried 
out  this  principle  in  its  entirety.  The  infants’ 
clothing  department  leads  to  the  toy  section, 
which  in  turn  must  be  passed  through  in 
order  to  reach  the  children’s  barber  shop. 
Thus  all  through  the  needs  of  the  little  folks 
are  attended  to  in  one  place.  Incidentally, 
while  the  children  are  waiting  for  their  turn 
in  the  barber’s  chair  they  may  wander  at  will 
through  the  fascinating  mazes  of  the  toy  de- 
partment, which  is  so  decorated  that  it  would 
be  fairyland  itself  were  there  no  toys  at  all 
displayed  on  the  shelves. 

L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.  (Inc.),  Indianapolis,  also 
have  located  their  toy  department  on  the  same 
floor  as  their  infants’  department. 

The  Fair,  Chicago,  has  combined  sports 
goods  and  toys  on  one  floor,  as  have  Gimbel 
Bros.,  New  York.  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland, 
have  located  their  toy  department  on  the  same 
floor  with  baby  carriages  and  the  children’s 
playground.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  & Taylor,  New 
York,  have  built  their  toy  fairyland  just  off 
Candy  Lane,  which  leads  from  the  household 
goods  department,  which  fact  may  go  to  prove 
that  toys  will  be  toys  wherever  located,  and 
that  children,  grown  and  small,  will  seek  them 
out  anyway. 

Decorating  the  Department 

Appropriate  decoration  of  the  toy  depart- 
ment occupies  a good  deal  of  the  thought  and 


attention  of  many  stores.  While  the  bright 
colors  of  the  toys  are  their  own  decoration 
to  a large  extent,  still  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient by  many  stores  to  give  extra  attraction 
which  will  cause  customers  to  “go  and  look 
through,”  whether  they  intend  buying  anything 
or  not.  The  grim  business  of  earning  a living, 
keeping  a house,  and  raising  children,  never 
quite  stamps  out  an  inclination  for  the  novel 
and  fantastic,  even  in  the  grimmest  and  most 
sobered.  Spread  the  news  that  the  well-loved 
fairy  tales  are  pictured  on  the  walls,  or  that 
the  country  of  candy  has  been  moved  to  town, 
and  many  will  make  a special  trip  to  see  them, 
and  take  the  children,  of  course.  “Take  the 
children,”  that  time-honored  excuse  for  at- 
tendance at  the  circus  by  those  who  have  long 
since  turned  to  less  frivolous  things. 

Classification  of  Toys 

Arrangement  and  classification  of  toys  is 
given  serious  attention  by  thoughtful  toy  de- 
partment and  merchandising  managers.  Such 
classification  is  not  always  obvious  to  the  cus- 
tomer, but  is  convenient  for  the  salesforce  in 
directing  the  customer’s  attention  to  the  kind 
of  toy  she  or  the  child,  or  both,  may  or  may 
not  know  they  are  looking  for. 

One  classification  that  may  be  suggested  is 
according  to  the  kind  of  toy,  another  according 
to  its  use.  The  former  classification  may  be 
roughly  outlined  in  this  way: 

Building  and  construction  toys — Railroads, 
building  blocks,  and  construction  toys,  electri- 
cal toys,  tools,  etc. 

Mechanical  toys — Any  toy  built  to  make 
some  motion  when  wound  up. 

Dolls  and  accessories. 

Table  games — Games  of  cards  or  small  bits 
of  wood  or  cardboard,  generally  played  indoors 
at  a table. 

Athletic  toys — Outdoor  games,  wagons, 
carts,  etc. 

Animals — All  sorts  of  static  animal  repre- 
sentations. 

Furniture — For  doll  and  child. 

The  classification  according  to  use  may  be 
made  in  this  way: 

Imagination — Toys  which  are  enhanced  by 
the  imagination  of  the  child,  and  which  take 
on  whatever  characteristics  it  may  give  it — 
such  as  dolls,  animals,  stores,  etc. 

Observation — Toys  which  are  to  be  watched 
and  not  handled;  i.  e.,  principally  mechanical 
toys. 

Exercise — Toys  which  require  active  bodily 
movement,  such  as  wagons,  swings,  hobby 
horses,  seesaws,  etc. 

Thinking  and  ingenuity — Toys  which  re- 
quire constructive  imagination  and  consecu- 
tive thinking  on  the  part  of  the  child;  i.  e., 
building  toys,  games  and  puzzles. 

The  former  classification  is  useful  for  the 
location  of  stock,  the  latter  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  salesforce,  and  should  be 
used  in  planning  advertising  copy. 
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Horse  and  Cart  $33.00  gross 


Runaway  Team  $57.00  gross 


Chinamen  $57.00  gross 


If  you  have  any  ideas  or  patents  on 
Toys,  Novelties  or  Staple  Notions  for 
development,  consult  us. 


MOST  RELIABLE  MECHANICAL  TOYS, 
PERFECTLY  CONSTRUCTED,  MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


For  1920  Delivery 


It  is  to  your  interest  to  place  your  order  immediately,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  after  present  materials  are  ex- 
hausted prices  will  advance  25%. 


Climbing  Monkey 
$33.00  gross 
The  best  selling 
mechanical  toy  on 
the  market. 


Each  toy  packed  in  individual  box  and  one  gross  in 
shipping  carton. 

Delivery  commencing  May  1st.  Terms  net  30  days, 
no  discount  or  dating.  All  shipments  F.  O.  B.  Erie, 
Pa.,  except  Charlie  Chaplin  toys  which  are  F.  O.  B. 
New  York. 

Prices  guaranteed.  Send  in  your  order  now  as  the 
supply  is  limited. 

It  is  our  belief  there  will  be  a greater  scarcity  in 
mechanical  toys  in  1920  than  ever  before. 

Don’t  Delay 
Send  Orders  Today 


Charlie  Chaplin  $66.00  gross 
Wonderful  “Charlie”  in  face  and 
figure — and  most  wonderful  of 
all  is  its  exact  reproduction  of 
the  famous  “Charlie  shuffle." 
Just  wind  it  and  see  a miniature 
Charlie  Chaplin  shuffle  across 
the  floor  or  table. 


BEHREND  & ROTHSCHILD 

353-355-357  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Est.  1896  Manufacturers  Rubber  Goods  Factories,  Greenpoint,  L.  I. 

Specialties  in  Druggist  Sundries,  Staple  Rubber  Goods  and  Toys.  STRAUSS  BROS.  & CO.,  Selling  Agents. 


B.  1LLFELDER  & CO. 

29  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


beg  to  extend  the  season’s  greetings  and  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  with  the  opening  of  the  coming  year 
they  will  submit  many  new  lines  in  excellent  assort- 
ments of 


Domestic  and  Imported 


DOLLS  TOYS 


NOVELTIES 
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the  pelvis  and  spine  in  their  correct  position 
— thus  helping  to  eliminate  fatigue  by  keep- 
ing the  chest  and  trunk  from  a collapsed  posi- 
tion. The  chair  is  attractive,  too,  with  its 
white  enameled  frame  and  mahogany  seat. 


There  are  seven  models  of  this  toy  plane.  The  flying  radius  ranges  from  200  to  2000 
feet  with  a speed  from  18  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Invented  by  Lieut.  Charles  Hampson 
Grant,  and  manufactured  by  the  Ritche-Werts  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


MARKET  NEWS  FOR 
STOCKS  OF  1920 


Observations  of  New  Ideas  for  Enter- 
taining Children  Now  Available 

A clever  and  attractive  series  of  children’s 
books  has  just  been  put  on  the  market.  There 
are  four  books  in  the  series  which,  by  the 
way,  is  entitled  “The  Magic  Salt  Series,” 
and  each  book  is  well  illustrated  in  bright 
colors,  by  Jo.  L.  G.  McMahon. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  “The  Magic 
Salt  Series”  is  the  product  of  the  brain  and 
heart  of  Ellsworth  R.  Bathrick,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  District, 
who  (Led  about  two  years  ago.  When  Mr. 
Bathrick  was  quite  a young  man  he  wrote  a 


Veeder  toys,  which  are  already  popular  in 
the  kindergartens,  are  now  to  be  had  in  boxed 
sets  to  retail  at  $1.50  or  less.  A set  consists 
of  a number  of  different  kinds  of  barnyard  ani- 
mals made  of  fiber  with  newly  patented  stands. 
They  are  nicely  colored  and  finished.  A farm- 
er, his  wife  and  children  in  a country  cart 
are  toys  which  appeal  strongly  to  children  who 
know  farm  life. 

These  toys  have  been  approved  by  Prof. 
Patty  Hill  and  other  authorities  on  kinder- 
garten work. 

The  famous  “Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat”  song 
has  been  utilized  in  a most  attractive  child’s 
book.  The  cover  shows  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sailboat  on  a bright  blue  sea,  with  a 
beautiful  orange  sky  for  the  background,  and 
“lovely  Pussy,”  with  her  adoring  owl  lover, 
seated  on  the  deck.  The  inside  pages  show 


A collapsible  Noak’s  Ark  of  heavy  cardboard,  with  Noah  and  his  good  wife,  and  the  wild  and  tame 
animals  which  he  took  into  the  ark,  all  in  their  natural  coloring  and  lithographed  on  both  sides.  Trees 
and  foliage  form  part  of  the  equipment.  Made  by  T.  Matthew’s  & Co. 


pretty  child’s  story,  but  other  things  took  his 
attention  and  the  manuscript  was  put  in  a 
trunk,  where  it  remained  for  many  years.  One 
day,  years  later,  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
old  trunk  and  the  little  story  was  resurrected 
and  shown  to  a newspaper  man  who  was  to 
pass  upon  its  merits.  The  newspaper  man  im- 
mediately saw  the  appeal  which  it  would  have 
to  the  youngsters,  and  so  brought  it  to  a pub- 
lisher. Three  more  stories  were  called  for, 
and  so  “The  Magic  Salt  Series”  was  compiled. 


Louis  Amberg  & Son  illustrate  herewith 
one  of  their  barnyard  specimens.  The  duck  is 
of  white  composition  and  has  natural  web 
feet  and  bill;  it  also  “quacks." 

They  are:  “The  Soldier  Bees,”  “The  Great 

Day,”  “The  Wand  of  Power”  and  “The  Fairy 
People.” 

Kiddies  will  now  be  able  to  gallop  around 
the  street  on  a real  galloping  horse.  It  is 
strongly  constructed,  lifelike  in  appearance  and 
the  legs,  which  are  jointed,  actually  move. 


scenes  in  their  travels,  while  the  music  and 
words  of  the  song  are  carried  from  page  to 
page. 

“Jingle  Jingle”  is  another  new  child’s  book. 
It  is  gotten  up  in  panorama  form  with  adora- 
ble little  child  subjects  on  one  side  and  ani- 
mals and  ducks  on  the  other. 

In  children’s  chairs  there  can  now  be  ob- 
tained a new  model  made  with  a view  to  health 
and  comfort.  It  conforms  to  all  of  the  ana- 
tomic principles  advocated  by  the  American 
Posture  League,  being  modeled  so  as  to  support 


This  camel  from  the  Tip  Top  Toy  Co.  has 
a special  steel  constructed  body  and  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  a child  of  ten 
years. 

Children’s  sand  yards  now  come  with  can- 
vas bag  which  covers  the  entire  floor  and  can 
be  removed  and  emptied  each  day,  making  it 
sanitary.  The  yard  is  painted  in  white  enamel 
with  attractive  little  pictures  on  the  four  sides, 
and  folds  up  when  not  in  use. 

In  these  days  of  American  progress  one 
finds  many  things  which  it  was  said  were  im- 
possible to  manufacture  here.  Not  the  least 
of  these  are  tinseled  Christmas  tree  orna- 
ments. There  are  tinseled  bells,  aeroplanes 
and  automobiles,  with  old  Santa  sitting  on 
top  or  on  the  seat,  Santa  Claus  on  tinseled 
sleds,  and  many  other  designs,  any  one  of 
which  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents. 


The  tinsel  itself  is  made  in  this  country 
and  sparkles  beautifully — so  much  so  that  it 
is  being  used  on  the  dresses  worn  by  the  girls 
in  a well-known  play  in  New  York.  It  has 
also  been  used  very  extensively  by  store  dis- 
play men  for  decorative  purposes. 

♦ 

Lansburgh  & Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
have  engaged  Andrew  Brogen  as  buyer  for 
their  rugs,  carpets  and  upholsteries.  Mr. 
Brogen  comes  from  H.  C.  F.  Koch  & Co., 
New  York.  He  also  has  been  with  the  Green- 
hut  Co.  and  other  metropolitan  firms. 
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Patented  June  11,  1918 


They  walk  and  say  Mama  (voice  patented,  used  only 
in  this  doll).  Many  new  styles  for 
the  coming  year. 

Fully  Jointed  Dolls  in  four  sizes  (moving  glass  eyes). 
All  Composition  Baby  Dolls  in  four  sizes; 
these  are  sold  dressed  and  undressed. 

Complete  Range  of  the  Cheaper  Lines  as  well  as  our 
Novelty  Creations 


AVERILL  MFG.  CO 


37  Union  Square  (West) 
New  York 


A Free  Service  to  Buyers 


v U ;■[/ 


THE 

ECONOMIST 

TOY 

FAIR 

DIRECTORY 

1990 

GET 

YOUR 

COPY 


Send 

Your 

Request 

In 

Early 
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Sailing  Uncharted  Seas 

Merchants  and  department  heads  wherever 
the  Economist  is  read,  and  that  means  pretty 
well  throughout  the  globe,  are  facing  unusu- 
ally difficult  conditions.  We  won’t  attempt 
here  to  size  up  the  situation  even  in  the  United 
States,  much  less  in  other  countries.  Still 
more  rash  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  offer 
any  reliable  forecast.  Let  us  with  our  read- 
ers, just  glance  briefly  at  the  conditions  as 
seen  by  men  in  the  trade  with  whom  the 
editor  of  the  Economist  and  other  staff-mem- 
bers have  recently  conversed. 

The  views  thus  obtained  are  widely  di- 
versified. All  admit,  however,  that  never  be- 
fore was  it  so  difficult  to  figure  the  outlook. 
Merchants,  merchandise  men  and  department 
heads  simply  throw  up  their  hands  and  say : 
“We’re  on  our  way,  but  we  can’t  tell  where  we 
are  going.  We  are  buying  further  ahead  than 
we  ever  did  before,  and  we  are  buying  more 
goods  than  we  feel  we  ought  to  contract  for — 
simply  because  we  don’t  know  whether  we  will 
get  deliveries.  Prices  are  continually  ad- 
vancing and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  an 
early  recession.  They  are  now  so  high,  how- 
ever, that  anyone  must  wonder  how  further 
advances  can  possibly  be  sustained.” 

Some  buyers  tell  weird  tales  regarding 
the  deliveries  they  ought  to  have  had  and  did 
not  get.  For  this  situation  they  blame  the 
manufacturers.  They  feel  sure  that  goods 
which  ought  to  have  come  to  them  have  been 
shipped  to  buyers  who  came  in  later  and  paid 
a higher  price.  How  general  this  condition 
is  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  are  buyers  who 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  treatment 
accorded  them.  Buyers  who  have  been  thus 
treated,  however,  will  probably  remember  the 
fact,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manufactur- 
ers in  question  when  the  merchandise  situa- 
tion eases  up. 

As  to  the  manufacturers  they  also  are  in 
a quandary.  Many  of  them  emphatically  say 
they  would  be  glad  of  a return  to  conditions 
nearer  the  normal.  Some  even  express  a wish 
that  distributors  would  buy  now  more  con- 
servatively. 

Such  manufacturers  further  say  they  are 
at  a loss  as  to  forecasting  the  future.  Some 
state  that  they  could  increase  production  if 
they  felt  it  advisable  to  pay  higher  wages 


and  thus  attract  more  operatives.  They  are 
afraid  to  take  such  action,  however,  because 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  various  quarters  that 
among  the  principal  causes  of  shortage  of 
merchandise  are  the  great  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports and  the  cutting  down  of  imports.  This 
is  as  true  of  certain  lines  of  dry  goods,  par- 
ticularly textiles,  as  it  is  of  other  commodi- 
ties. Our  exports  of  manufactured  cottons, 
silks  and  woolens  have  grown  tremendously 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  the  European 
manufacturers  get  back  on  the  job,  as  they 
are  now  doing  in  England,  France  and  Bel- 
gium, we  will  have  both  increase  in  imports 
and  lessened  exports,  with  the  natural  effect 
on  prices.  Assuredly  we  cannot  expect  a con- 
tinuance of  our  international  trade  on  its 
present  scale.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by 
high  authorities  within  and  without  the  trade. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  stores 
are  doing  a big  business  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  with  a smaller  distribution  of  actual  mer- 
chandise. Extravagance  is  the  rule  among 
wage-earners  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France.  Such 
consumers,  however,  as  have  been  “used  to 
living  well  all  their  lives”  are  rebelling  at  the 
high  prices.  Whereas  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Wage- 
Earner  when  told  the  price  of  an  article  will 
almost  automatically  ask  the  saleperson 
“Haven’t  you  something  better?”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stocks-and-Bonds  are  buying  less  cloth- 
ing and  are  purchasing  a lower  grade  than 
formerly  of  rugs,  draperies  and  other  home 
decorations.  Heads  of  women’s  garment  de- 
partments are  seriously  exercised  over  the 
attitude  of  their  “wealthy”  customers.  And 
that  they  have  something  to  worry  about  is 
proved  by  the  increased  sales  in  the  dress 
goods,  silks  and  other  yardage  departments. 
If  there  were  a better  supply  of  expert  dress- 
makers, the  situation  would  be  still  more  seri- 
ous for  Mr.  Cloakansuit-man.  Many  of  the 
dressmakers,  however,  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  skillful  help. 

There  are  many  dry  goods  men  who  are 
optimistic  as  to  the  outlook.  They  see  no 
prospect  of  any  decline  in  prices.  As  far  as 
their  view  extends  everything  is  lovely  and 
will  continue  to  be.  This  is  not  the  opinion, 
however,  expressed  by  some  of  the  prominent 


New  York  bankers.  And  some  apprehension 
as  to  the  future  is  voiced  by  merchants  in 
other  centers  who  have  talked  with  prominent 
financiers.  Some  dry  goods  men  are  them- 
selves bankers,  and  from  their  broader  view- 
point regard  present  conditions  as  unsound 
and  artificial.  They  are  watching  develop- 
ments with  great  care.  They  feel  that  the 
present  prosperity  may  continue  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  but  that  it  is  a wise  course  at  this 
time  to  prepare  for  various  contingencies, 
avoiding  over-expansion  and  keeping  a good 
supply  of  funds  in  liquid  form. 

Summing  it  up,  the  merchant  today  seems 
to  be  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
He  must  have  the  goods,  and  he  must  pay 
higher  and  higher  prices  for  them.  He  is 
obliged  to  provide  now  for  consumers’  wrants 
which  will  not  develop  for  months  to  come. 
And  he  has  ever  before  him  the  possibility 
of  a decline  in  the  value  of  his  merchandise. 

It  is,  then,  a period  for  unusually  broad 
study.  Not  only  national  but  international 
developments  must  be  considered.  Some  of 
our  “statesmen”  at  Washington  may  feel  that 
this  country  may  stand  alone,  that  we  can 
ignore  what  happens  in  other  lands.  But 
the  progressive  merchant  knows  better.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  broad-minded  manu- 
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facturer.  It  may  be  that  as  in  1919  trade  will 
•come  easy  to  the  counters  and  departments  of 
the  average  store  and  that  the  main  problem 
will  still  be  “how  to  get  enough  goods.”  Let 
us  hope  this  will  be  the  case.  But  it’s  best  to 
be  prepared  against  other  contingencies. 

f 

With  Renewed  Vigor 


Did  you  notice  that  last  week’s  Economist 
was  in  our  regular  size  of  page  and  of  type? 
This  means  that  the  effects  of  the  strike  in 
the  printing  industry  in  New  York  which  had 
affected  the  production  of  the  Economist  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  issue  of  Sept.  27 
last  have  been  overcome. 

We  are  now  back  on  our  regular  basis  and 
it  will  be  our  effort  to  give  our  readers  a regu- 
lar Economist — and  even  better. 

The  management  of  this  paper  has  a num- 
ber of  plans  for  improving  the  Economist, 
for  making  it  more  efficient  than  ever  to  its 
subscribers  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  connection  let  us  say  that  we  are 
at  all  times  not  only  glad  but  anxious  to  have 
subscribers  express  their  views  as  to  matters 
which  they  would  like  to  have  laid  before 
them  in  our  columns.  If  there  is  any  feature 
which  you  think  would  be  valuable  to  you, 
Mr.  Reader,  don’t  hesitate  about  bringing  it 
to  our  attention.  We’ll  then  do  our  best  to 
accommodate  you. 

In  the  meantime,  we  want  to  express,  both 
to  our  subscribers  and  to  our  advertisers,  our 
very  warm  appreciation  of  the  patience  and 
consideration  extended  to  us  during  the  period 
of  difficulty  which  now  happily  has  come  to 
an  end.  We  regard  the  attitude  thus  taken 
and  exhibited  toward  us  by  many  thousands 
as  one  of  the  finest  tributes  ever  paid  to  a 
publication  and  its  management.  The  period 
of  difficulty  had  its  troubles,  but  we  knew 
that  we  had  the  trade  back  of  us,  and  in  this 
belief  we  found  new  courage  and  inspiration 
and  a new  incentive  to  make  the  Economist 
of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  to  the  trade 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  This  incen- 
tive will  remain  with  us.  The  inspiration  will 
not  be  temporary  but  permanent,  and,  as 
above  suggested,  will  make  for  a still  better 


A Tip  for  1920 


Business  to-day  is  in  a fair  way 
to  becoming  a profession.  Within 
a decade,  I think,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a profession,  and  just  as 
in  my  own  business  we  are  mak- 
ing our  profits  to-day  out  of  what 
we  used  to  throw  away,  so  will,  I 
think,  all  business  be  refined  to  a 
point  where  the  untrained,  un- 
thinking, haphazard  sort  of  man 
will  be  as  dangerous  in  a business 
as  he  would  be  in  trying  to  per- 
form a surgical  operation. 

The  above  is  from  an  article  by 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  in  Collier’s  of 
Dec.  13,  1919.  Read  it  fre- 

quently, Mr.  Merchant,  have  your 
people  read  it,  and  thus  strive  to 
keep  your  business  in  a safe  con- 
dition. 


Economist  than  that  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore supplied. 

Again  we  cordially  thank  our  subscribers 
and  advertisers  and  offer  them  our  best  wishes 
for  the  year  on  which  we  have  just  entered. 

f 

Make  Memo  Now 


During  the  recent  holiday  business,  many 
a merchant  has  noted  with  gratification  how 
much  better  some  of  his  service  problems 
were  being  handled.  He  noted  others  which 
still  need  very  careful  attention.  And  “Lest 
he  forget”  he  ought  now  to  list,  at  least,  the 
major  items  which  he  feels  call  for  study.  It 
will  pay  him  also  to  ask  each  of  his  depart- 
ment heads  to  make  a similar  memo  relative 
to  their  departments.  And  they,  in  turn,  can 
call  upon  their  respective  staffs  for  aid.  In 
some  of  such  lists  the  Economist  feels  sure 
there  will  be  this  item:  “Precaution  against 
the  fire  and  panic  hazard.” 

Here,  therefore,  are  some  suggestions — 
taken  from  the  December  issue  of  “Safe- 
guarding America  Against  Fire” — which 


merchants  may  well  note  and  place  with  such 
other  memoranda  as  they  are  now  making. 

When  stores  are  dangerously  crowded,  it 
is  especially  important  that  decorations  of  an 
inflammable  nature  be  avoided  and  that  all 
temporary  wiring  for  electric  lighting  or 
power  be  installed  by  expert  workmen,  and 
be  duly  inspected  by  the  fire  underwriting 
authorities. 

All  circuits  should  be  properly  fused  and 
should  not  be  overloaded.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  incandescent 
lamps  coming  in  contact  with  either  natural 
or  artificial  leaves,  paper  ornaments  and 
streamers  or  other  inflammable  materials. 

Paper  lamp  shades  should  never  be  used. 
This  is  true  of  window  decorations  as  well 
as  of  those  inside  the  store.  Accumulations 
of  packing  materials  hold  dangerous  fire  pos- 
sibilities and  all  scraps  should  be  removed 
during  the  day  with  due  frequency.  Large 
“No  Smoking”  signs  should  be  displayed 
throughout  the  store  and  the  rule  ought  to 
be  enforced. 

The  store’s  employees  should  have  been 
properly  drilled  in  advance  in  the  use  of  fire 
apparatus,  in  the  rudiments  of  fire  fighting, 
etc.  Fire  exits  should  never  be  blocked.  The 
interior  sprinklers  and  other  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus should  be  tested  with  due  frequency 
and,  where  repairs  are  essential,  they  should 
be  made  immediately. 

In  a blaze  which  occurred  on  the  furni- 
ture floor  of  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  this  city  a few  months  ago,  though 
the  city’s  Fire  Department  was  at  once  called 
by  a member  of  the  firm,  the  blaze  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  store’s  own  fire  brigade. 
And  so  quietly  and  efficiently  was  this  work 
performed  that  not  one  of  the  many  shoppers 
in  the  store  at  the  time  knew  there  was  a 
fire  until  the  clang  of  the  engines  was  heard 
outside  the  door. 

In  this  store  the  fire  brigade’s  drills  are 
held  regularly  on  different  floors  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  each  floor.  To  each  member 
of  the  brigade  is  assigned  a specific  duty — 
to  turn  on  sprinklers,  or  to  handle  an  axe  or 
an  extinguisher.  The  aim  is:  The  maximum 

amount  of  speed  and  effectiveness. 

And  here  are  a few  questions  which  each 

(Continued  on  page  71) 


Rcpt  esentative  Goods  budget  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  283  to  ?.  Hearings  are  being  conducted  on  Senator  McCormick 
Uncle  Sam  wants  everyone’s  views.  Here  are  the  Economist’s:  “Let’s  have  a budget  bill  with  teeth  in  it.” 


s bills. 
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Retailer  Can  Direct  Public  Demand, 

Says  Figg 

Attorney  General’s  Special  Assistant  Explains  to  Economist  Why  Cut- 
Cost-of-Living  Campaign  Bears  Down  So 
Hard  on  Merchant 


Realizing  that  retailers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
lower  the  cost  of  living,  the  Economist  had 
a staff-member  visit  that  department  in 
Washington  and  interview  Howard  E.  Figg, 
who  is  charged  with  evolving  and  handling 
this  program.  Said  he: 

“On  October  22,  1919,  when  the  Lever  Act 
was  amended  to  include  wearing  apparel,  we 
at  once  began  to  build  an  organization  through 
which  we  could  ascertain  the  trade  conditions 
as  to  wearing  apparel  cost.  Since  that  time 
a great  part  of  our  work  has  been  in  building 
this  organization  and  in  getting  it  properly 
oiled  and  ready  to  function.  I think  we  have 
been  very  successful,  as  we  now  have  an  or- 
ganization from  which  we  will  be  able  to 
secure  information  and  by  which  we  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  such  remedial  action  as  we 
deem  necessary. 

Decreased  Demand 

“Shortly  after  the  armistice  there  began 
in  the  United  States  a period  of  ‘excitable  buy- 
ing.’ People  had  been  doing  without  many 
things  for  months  and  when  the  restraint  was 
relieved  they  bought  much  more  freely  than 
they  had  ever  bought  before.  Recent  statis- 
tics, however,  show  that  this  period  of  ‘excit- 
able buying’  has  not  continued.  During  the 
last  six  months  the  demand  for  articles  for 
practically  all  lines  of  merchandise  has  fallen 
off  to  a large  extent.  In  one  of  the  main  lines 
of  staples  the  reduction  of  demand  per  article 
has  been  fully  50  per  cent;  in  other  lines  this 
reduction  has  been  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  In 
all  of  these  lines,  however,  the  actual  money 
volume  of  business  handled  by  any  concern  is 
much  greater  than  ever  before.  The  prices 
of  articles  sold  are  two  or  three  times  what 
they  formerly  were,  and  this  increases  the 
money  volume  of  business  done,  even  though 
the  actual  volume  in  articles  has  greatly  de- 
creased. 

Sell  More  Necessities 

“With  this  abatement  of  ‘excitable  buying’ 
the  merchant  must  plan  to  supply  considerably 
more  articles  at  a price  more  nearly  normal. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  that  have  been 
charged,  the  purchasing  power  of  many  classes 
of  people  has  been  curtailed,  and  as  a result 
the  merchant  is  selling  to  a limited  class — and 
a totally  different  class  than  he  ever  sold  be- 
fore. The  buying  power  of  the  class  which 
has  been  purchasing  is  just  about  exhausted 
and,  unless  some  way  is  found  of  decreasing 
prices,  this  purchasing  power  will  very  soon 
be  completely  exhausted,  and  then  business 
will  come  to  a standstill. 

“Therefore,  it  is  to  the  best  interest,  not 


only  of  the  consuming  public  but  of  everyone 
concerned,  that  prices  of  commodities  be  re- 
duced more  nearly  to  normal,  and  that  people 
learn  to  purchase  more  of  the  necessities  and 
less  of  the  luxuries.” 

Retailers  Have  Induced  Luxuries 

Asked  if  he  did  not  believe  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  during  this  period  of  “ex- 
citable buying”  and  the  subsequent  demands 
had  not  been  responsible  for  the  present  high 
prices,  Mr.  Figg  answered: 

“Due  to  this  period  of  ‘excitable  buying’ 
shortly  after  the  armistice,  the  retailer  un- 
consciously grew  into  the  habit  of  buying  for 
this  demand  for  an  unusual  class  of  merchan- 
dise. Consequently,  he  bought  expensive  mer- 
chandise in  large  quantities.  He  had  to  dis- 
pose of  this  purchase.  Consequently,  he  dis- 
played it  freely,  advertised  it,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  buying  public  to  its  value. 

“As  a result,  he  unconsciously  continued  the 
demand  for  a high  class  of  merchandise  and 
thereby  he  has  become  a victim  of  the  first 
period  of  reaction  and  of  his  own  acts  in 
creating  an  abnormal  condition.  Most  of  the 
merchants  at  this  time  are  coming  to  a reali- 
zation of  this  condition.  I think  they  feel 
full  well  their  responsibility  in  bringing  it 
about.  I expect  their  aid  in  changing  it.” 

“Do  you  realize  that  merchants  are  selling 
goods  at  this  time,  in  many  instances,  at  less 
than  they  could  replace  them  for,  and  that 
the  merchant  must  take  the  goods  the  manu- 
facturer offers  him,  and  mark  and  distribute 
them  at  a profit,”  asked  the  Economist  man, 
“and  that  he  must  charge  a high  price  when 
the  goods  are  sold  to  him  by  the  manufacturer 
at  a high  price?” 

Retailer’s  Influence  and  Demand 

“I  believe,”  replied  Mr.  Figg,  “that  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  retailer,  being  the 
natural  distributor  of  merchandise  and  being 
in  direct  contact  with  the  trade  he  serves,  de- 
termines demand.  The  retailer’s  demand  on 
the  manufacturer  determines  what  the  manu- 
facturer shall  make,  and  the  manufacturer  is 
compelled  to  supply  goods  to  meet  his  demand. 
I have  taken  this  matter  up  with  many  manu- 
facturers and  they  inform  me  that  they  can 
manufacture  medium-priced  articles  of  good 
quality,  even  under  present  conditions,  and 
that  they  can  very  easily  supply  such  goods  to 
the  retailer,  if  a distribution  of  this  class  of 
goods  is  guaranteed. 

“The  retailer  also,  being  the  last  link  of 
the  distributing  chain,  is  in  a position  where- 
by he  can  change  the  buying  sentiment  of  his 
customers.  People  do  not  buy  what  they  want, 
but  what  they  see  displayed,  what  they  see 
advertised,  what  is  suggested  to  them ; and 
consequently,  if  the  retailer  will  display  quan- 


tities of  medium-priced  merchandise,  suggest 
this  class  of  merchandise,  advertise  this  class 
of  merchandise,  and  keep  the  higher  class, 
more  expensive,  luxurious  type  of  merchandise 
in  the  background,  a demand  for  low-class 
merchandise  will  be  created.  The  consuming 
public  is  ready  to  buy  this  class  of  gcods.  Now 
it  is  the  merchant’s  task  to  secure  such  from 
the  manufacturer  and  then  to  sell  it.” 

To  Direct  Public  Demand 

Asked  what  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  be  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Figg  replied : 

“Heretofore  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  ap- 
parel situation,  has  been  that  of  organization. 
We  have  built  our  machine.  We  had  no  prece- 
dent to  go  by;  so  we  had  to  build  as  we  went 
along.  Now,  however,  we  shall  commence  to 
direct  the  demand  of  the  buying  public  to  such 
goods  as  we  feel  they  should  buy,  and  in  so 
doing  we  will  bring  about  a spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  buying  public  and  the  re- 
tailer, and  then  a like  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  retailer  and  manufacturer. 
With  the  Department  of  Justice  acting  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  this  program  of  co-opera- 
tion we  feel  that  one  of  our  biggest  jobs  is 
to  carry  propaganda  to  the  consumer  public, 
aimed  at  changing  their  demands,  as  we  real- 
ize that  the  buying  public  must  purchase  a 
cheaper,  yet  more  substantial,  article  than  they 
have  been  purchasing.” 

Radical  View  Not  Endorsed 

The  Economist  staff-member  read  to  Mr. 
Figg  from  a speech  by  Henry  A.  Page,  Fair 
Price  Commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  in  an 
address  before  merchants  and  consumers  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  this  effect: 

“I  say  to  you  that  there  are  too  many  of 
you,  and  half  of  you  merchants  ought  to  get 
out  of  business.  You  are  not  doing  business 
efficiently,  and  I am  afraid  a lot  of  you  are 
going  to  fail  under  these  regulations.  I am 
not  saying  who  ought  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  half  of  you  ought  to  get  out.” 

Asked  if  this  speech  represented  the  spirit 
of  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Mr.  Figg  replied  that  it  did 
not.  Further  than  this  Mr.  Figg  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Page’s  speech. 

From  this  interview  with  Mr.  Figg  it 
would  seem  that  while  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  wholly  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living,  it  has  placed  altogether 
too  much  importance  on  the  ability  of  the 
merchant  to  control  his  customers’  demands, 
and  too  little  importance  on  the  manufactur- 
er’s influence  on  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chandise that  will  be  sold. 
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Fad-Foisting  Can  Be  Stopped  If  Home 

Town  Editors  Will  Help 

Trouble  Caused  Retailers  by  Well-meant  But  Ill-advised 
Fashion  Articles  in  Daily  Newspapers  Need  Only  Direct 
Action  to  Correct — See  the  Editor  About  It 


The  false  market  for  extreme  suits  and 
gowns,  created  by  fashion  pages  in  the  daily 
and  Sunday  papers,  which  was  attacked  by 
Miss  E.  C.  Spillane,  head  of  the  coat,  suit  and 
fur  department  of  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co., 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Economist,  offers  a problem  of  increasing 
importance  to  the  retailer. 

An  exaggerated  conception  of  what  is 
stylish  and  what  is  being  worn,  generated  by 
what  is  printed  and  reproduced  by  photograph 
or  drawing  in  the  papers,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  the  coat  and  suit  saleswoman  has  to 
deal  with,  Miss  Spillane  says,  and  analyzes  the 
situation  along  the  following  lines. 

Practicability  Lost  Sight  Of 

A certain  type  of  extreme  gown  or  suit  is 
heralded  through  the  press  as  the  latest  thing, 
or  the  fad  of  the  season.  The  unthinking 
or  careless  reader  sees  the  drawing,  admires 
the  lines,  and  decides  to  have  that  very  suit, 
or  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  it  when  she 
makes  her  next  purchase.  She  does  not  stop 
to  consider  that  the  model  sketched  may  be 
tall  and  willowy,  while  she  herself  is  short  and 
plump. 

She  doesn’t  take  into  consideration  the 
possibility  that  much  of  the  charm  may  have 
been  added  by  the  artist,  or  that  she  may  be 
admiring  the  pose  or  lines  of  the  model.  She 
simply  realizes  that  she  likes  the  general  ef- 
fect and  her  conception  of  what  she  thinks 
she  wants  is  thus  formed. 

Costs  Retailer  Cold  Cash 

When  she  goes  to  buy  her  garment  she 
carries  with  her  this  ideal.  Consequently  she 
wastes  much  of  her  own  time  and  the  sales- 
woman’s time  trying  on  gowns  which  are  not 
suited  to  her  type  and  which  do  not  satisfy 
her,  endeavoring  to  find  some  model  which 
really  doesn’t  exist.  Dealers  must  carry  a 
number  of  freak  garments  which  such  shop- 
pers handle  over  without  buying,  merely 
because  the  customers  must  see  these  garments 
in  order  to  realize  that  they  do  not  care  for 
them. 

This,  Miss  Spillane  points  out,  means  a 
loss  of  time  and  effort,  all  because  the  sales- 
person had  to  correct  a false  impression  and 
try  to  create  a correct  one  before  she  could 
do  business  with  her  customer.  This  wasted 
time  and  effort  Miss  Spillane  charges  to  the 
style  section  of  the  daily  paper. 

Can  Redirect  Influence 

In  making  this  accusation,  Miss  Spillane 
ci edits  the  daily  paper  with  an  influence  over 
women  which  both  the  paper  and  the  women’s 


apparel  dealer  should  appreciate  and  develop 
to  mutual  advantage. 

Years  of  experience  with  editors  in  writ- 
ing style  copy  and  preparing  style  photographs 
have  enabled  the  writer  to  understand  the 
situation  from  the  newspaper’s  viewpoint,  and 
to  offer  suggestions  which  are  deduced  from 
personal  experience. 

A daily  or  Sunday  paper  is,  of  course,  pri- 
marily a medium  for  news.  The  news  merit 
of  an  item  determines  its  value.  Woman’s 
supplements,  with  their  culinary  suggestions, 
beauty  hints,  advice  to  the  lovelorn  and  style 
departments  are  a by-product  of  general  news. 
The  policy  of  a woman’s  department  is  de- 
termined by  men  usually,  most  often  by  the 
editor-in-chief  and  the  managing  editor,  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  women  for  execution. 
Editors,  as  a rule,  know  nothing  of  styles. 
This  isn’t  their  business.  They  therefore 
judge  styles  as  they  judge  news:  the  more 
unusual  the  style  is,  the  more  importance  they 
attach  to  it. 

The  Editorial  Viewpoint 

Conservative  styles  have  less  news  value 
than  freak  or  unusual  styles.  There’s  nothing 
startling  to  an  editor  in  the  fact  that  women 
are  to  wear  blue  serge  suits  the  coming  sea- 
son. So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  they’ve  been 
doing  this  for  several  seasons  back.  He  sees 
a good  story,  however,  in  the  report  that 
harem  styles  are  to  be  introduced  for  street 
wear,  or  that  backs  are  being  eliminated  from 
evening  frocks. 

But  the  blue  serge  suit,  which  comes  into 
the  life  of  practically  every  woman,  is  of  uni- 
versal interest  to  women,  and  the  backless 
gown  and  bifurcated  garments  appeal  to  so 
small  a following  that  they  have  no  compara- 
tive value. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  a woman’s  page 
is  obviously  the  amount  of  actual  service  it 
renders.  The  editor  of  a daily  paper  adds 
a woman’s  department  because  he  feels  a need 
for  it  and  because  he  feels  it  makes 
friends  for  his  paper.  His  object  is  to 
cater  to  his  women  readers  and  to  give  them 
what  they  want  as  nearly  as  he  is  able  to  do 
so.  In  a majority  of  cases  in  which  it  is  the 
general  experience  of  cloak  and  suit  dealers 
that  the  editor  is  giving  his  women  readers 
what  they  do  not  want  and  what  is  not  help- 
ful to  them,  they  have  only  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter before  the  editor,  convince  him  of  his 
stand,  and  there  will  be  a change  of  policy. 

All-around  Benefit 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  greater  evidence 
of  woman’s  interest  in  conservative  styles  and 


in  good  taste  than  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  women  select  practical  garments  and  reject 
what  is  faddish  and  impractical.  It  indicates 
that  efforts  of  the  press  would  be  much  more 
useful  if  directed  to  leading  women’s  sartorial 
ventures  into  the  paths  of  good  taste  and  con- 
servatism rather  than  blindly  championing  ex- 
treme, useless  fads. 

During  the  war,  all  papers  changed  the 
policy  of  their  women’s  departments.  Styles 
that  urged  economy  were  featured.  The  freak 
styles  died  a sudden  death  because  editors 
knew  that  women  were  more  interested  in 
economy  than  in  extravagance.  And  faddish 
styles  are  always  extravagant  styles. 

Sensible  Lead  Needed 

If  the  best  dressed  women  are  conservative 
and  choose  good  rather  than  gaudy  things,  the 
average  woman  is  not  slow  to  follow  the  lead. 
A few  experiences  with  freaky,  faddish  clothes 
are  enough  to  bring  her  to  a realization  of  the 
necessity  of  care  in  selection. 

The  prevalent  high  prices  of  suits  and 
coats  makes  it  necessary  for  every  woman  to 
do  careful  figuring.  Here  is  where  she  needs 
advice  and  help.  To  have  invested  in  a fancy 
suit,  good  only  for  limited  service,  when  she 
really  needed  a suit  in  which  she  could  always 
make  a smart,  tailored  appearance  is  a serious 
mistake.  No  newspaper  wants  to  be  respon- 
sible for  mistakes  of  this  sort. 

Appeals  Only  to  Few 

There  always  will  be  extreme  styles.  There 
is  a definite  place  for  them  on  the  stage,  or  in 
social  circles  where  faddish  dressing  is  a pop- 
ular pastime  and  where  expense  is  no  object. 
But  this  limited  class  is  not  the  class  of 
women  to  whom  the  daily  paper  makes  its 
appeal.  There  will  always  be  a place  in  the 
daily  papers  for  freak  styles  as  news.  But 
such  styles  should  be  labeled  extremes  and  not 
advocated  for  general  wear  or  exploited  as 
something  which  Is  about  to  become  the  rage. 

Want  Warning;  Not  Seduction 

The  majority  of  Women,  those  to  whom  the 
papers  and  dealers  cater,  are  not  women  of 
unlimited  incomes  who  can  experiment.  They 
are  the  women  who  have  to  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  their  homes  or  offices  and  who 
want  constructive  help  from  fashion  experts. 
They  want  the  prevailing  modes  translated  for 
them  in  terms  of  discrimination  and  taste. 
They  want  to  be  warned  against  extremes  and 
fads  rather  than  led  into  them. 

Dealers  can  co-operate  with  the  press  in 
fostering  this  growing  inclination,  calling  at- 
tention to  their  better  styles  and  by  directing 

(Continued  on  page  S5) 
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Government  Turns  Its  Big  Guns  on 
Nation’s  Economic  Fix 

Taxation  Prices  and  Expenditures  Up  for  Study  by  Attorney  General,  Trade 
Commission  and  Congressional  Committees  — 

Statistics  Voluminous 


Washington,  Dec.  30,  1919. — Official  fig- 
ures just  issued  show  that  the  amount  raised 
by  internal  taxes  from  all  sources  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $1,380,252,862.25,  and  that  out 
of  this  enormous  total  the  comparatively  paltry 
sum  of  $7,704,279.72  was  raised  upon  those 
articles  of  merchandise  sold  and  accounted  for 
by  our  merchants.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  law  was  not  properly  carried  out  by  our 
retail  merchants,  but  that  as  a revenue-produc- 
ing law  Section  904  is  a failure.  The  figures 
themselves  constitute  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  repeal  of  Section  904. 

To  Cut  H.  C.  of  L. 

In  an  official  statement  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer  issued  a few  days  ago  that  official 
detailed  at  some  length  the  measures  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
bring  down  the  high  cost  of  living  and  stop 
profiteering. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Palmer  stated 
that  associations  of  retail  dealers  have  made 
definite  promises  to  him  to  take  concerted  ac- 
tion in  cutting  down  the  margin  of  profits 
they  have  maintained  during  the  war,  and  that 
retail  clothiers  have  been  the  first  to  make  a 
cut  in  pre-war  profits.  This,  he  explained,  has 
meant  a reduction  of  from  5 to  50  per  cent  in 
prevailing  profits*  of  the  last  few  months. 
Shoe  dealers,  he  said,  are  about  to  follow  the 
course  marked  out  by  the  clothiers. 

The  statement  of  Attorney  General  Palmer 
discloses  the  fact  that  no  less  than  179  prose- 
cutions for  profiteering  have  been  instituted 
and  in  every  case  thus  far  brought  to  trial  a 
conviction  has  resulted.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  that  practically  all  of  these  prosecu- 
tions are  in  connection  with  foodstuffs. 

Discussing  what  has  been  done  by  the  re- 
tail trade  in  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Mr.  Palmer  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Clothing  Dealers’  Association, 
the  National  Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Association 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion. He  also  states  that  several  large  manu- 
facturers’ associations,  as  well  as  wholesale 
merchants’  associations,  have  appointed  com- 
mittees to  confer  with  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  are  putting  their  entire 
machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  department 
to  carry  out  programs  of  their  membership. 

Factors  in  Living  Cost 

“Primarily,”  says  the  Attorney  General, 
in  concluding 'his  statement,  “the  notable  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  cost  of  living  are  the 
needed  increase  in  production,  the  elimination 
of.  extravagant  buying  and  the  determined 
hunting  down  of  profiteers  of  all  classes.  I 


By  the  Economist  Correspondent 


believe  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  or- 
ganization of  the  country  has  been  completed 
to  the  point  where  real  results  can  be  shown. 
The  cost  of  living,  already  under  control,  can 
be  reduced  if  every  one  who  produces  will 
produce  his  utmost,  if  those  who  buy  and 
consume  will  save  and  eliminate  extravagance 
and  if  all  honest  people  will  join  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  stamping  out  profiteer- 
ing and  hoarding.” 

“If  every  profiteer  in  the  country  were  ar- 
rested to-morrow  I do  not  believe  there  would 
be  an  appreciable  drop  in  prices,”  was  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  this  week.  “The  cause,” 
he  continued,  “lies  far  deeper  than  prices.  It 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  public  mind,  which 
has  been  willing  to  pay  high  prices.  There 
has  been  a psychological  effect  on  those  who 
would  profiteer  by  the  threat  of  Government 
prosecution  since  last  August,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  prices  have  not  risen  since 
that  time.” 

For  Genuine  Budget  System 

Senator  McCormick  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  study  and 
report  a budget  system  bill  to  the  Senate,  ex- 
pects to  call  it  up  at  an  early  day  after  the 
holiday  recess,  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee having  been  concluded. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  is 
that  the  measure  to  be  enacted  must  provide 
a genuine  budget  system.  This  means  that  a 
bill  radically  different  from  the  House  measure 
must  be  agreed  upon. 

Senate  Bill’s  Merits 

The  bill  before  the  committee,  which  was 
prepared  by  Senator  McCormick,  provides  for 
such  a budget  system,  conferring  upon  the 
budget  bureau  the  power  of  revising  and  re- 
ducing the  estimates  of  the  various  bureau 
chiefs.  The  House  bill  makes  no  provision 
for  revising  and  reducing  estimates. 

The  McCormick  bill  also  differs  from  the 
House  bill  in  that  it  places  the  bureau  in  the 
Treasury  Department  and  removes  from  that 
department  various  non-germane  functions 
now  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Other  Comparisons  With  House  Bill 

“The  bill  which  we  are  now  putting  into 
final  shape  for  action  in  the  Senate,”  said 
Senator  McCormick,  “embodies  in  principle 
the  ideas  of  students  of  public  administration 
and  finance  like  Secretary  Glass,  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butlei;,  Governor  Lpwden 


and  former  Representative  Fitzgerald  of  New 
York.  It  will  not  further  divide  responsibility 
for  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  as 
the  House  bill  must  if  it  becomes  law. 

“Our  bill  seeks  to  make  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a true  finance  officer,  surveying 
the  field  of  expenditure  as  well  as  the  field  of 
revenue.  The  House  bill  would  make  the 
President,  already  the  most  overburdened  ex- 
ecutive in  the  world,  his  own  finance  officer. 
It  confers  on  the  budget  bureau  no  powers  to 
revise  and  reduce  estimates. 

Taxes  Now  Enormous 

“Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a sound  system  of  public  expendi- 
tures which  will  lead  to  genuine  retrench- 
ment, unless  it  be  that  agitation  set  on  foot 
by  a certain  few  business  men  who  have  ac- 
cumulated more  funds  for  propaganda  than 
they  have  experience  of  public  finance.  Taxes 
are  about  ten  times  what  they  were  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  time.  We  cannot  check  waste 
by  superficial  legislation.” 

Price  Guarantees 

Through  a set  of  questionnaires  that  is 
being  sent  out  generally  to  interested  persons 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  seeking  to 
ascertain  public  opinion  on  guarantees  given 
by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  against  a 
price  decline  in  goods  purchased.  These  views 
are  sought  from  representatives  of  business 
interests,  labor  unions,  trade  organizations 
and  the  general  public. 

Complaints  against  this  practice  lodged 
during  the  past  few  weeks  with  the  commission 
claim  that  in  its  practical  working  this  system 
will  prevent  any  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire  the  com- 
mission has  sent  thousands  of  letters  to  com- 
mercial and  civic  bodies,  trade  organs  and 
newspapers,  labor  organizations  and  farmers’ 
associations.  In  this  letter  the  commission 
says : “The  question  of  guarantee  against 

decline  in  price  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
many  complaints  before  the  commission  and 
opinion  seems  to  be  so  diverse  that  the  com- 
mission has  determined  to  go  into  the  whole 
matter  thoroughly.” 

Hearing  in  March 

After  the  information  obtained  has  been 
compiled  and  digested  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
commission  to  call  a general  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington at  which  all  interested  parties  may  be 
present,  either  in  person  or  by  counsel. 

This  hearing  probably  will  be  held  some 
time  in  March.  The  guarantee  of  price  de- 
cline seems  to  members  of  the  commission  to 
have  some  bearing  on  the  prices  at  which  cer- 

( Continued  on  page  67) 
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Salesmanship  by  Film — A Big 
Factor  Worth  Considering 

Salespeople  Can  Be  Shown  How  as  Well  as  Told  How  with  the 
Reel — It  Means  Specific  Knowledge  They  Are  Sure 
of  and  Eliminates  Uncertainty 


Churches,  hospitals,  factories  and  schools 
have  shown  retailers  the  merits  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a means  of  education.  These  in- 
stitutions have  been  making  use  of  the  film 
since  its  perfection  for  practical  uses,  to  show 
what  could  not  otherwise  be  so  well  demon- 
strated. 

And  now  where  practical  education  is  most 
needed,  the  store  has  awakened  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  education  by  projection. 
Store  managers  can  no  longer  say  “I  wish  all 
our  glove  salespeople  could  go  through  a glove 
factory  from  start  to  finish.”  They  can,  with- 
out going  out  of  the  store,  and  they  can  learn 
more  than  they  would  by  a visit  to  the  factory 
and  learn  it  more  quickly.  The  industrial  film 
unfolds  the  story  of  how  gloves  or  shoes  or 
clothing  or  soap  are  made  right  in  the  atmos- 
phere where  the  knowledge  of  how  they  are 
made  is  to  be  applied  in  selling. 

In  fact,  when  a progressive  department 
store  puts  in  a projection  room  of  its  own,  as 
many  are  preparing  to  do,  salespeople  can  see 
at  9:30  a.  m.  a film  of  how  gloves  are  made, 
and  at  10  a.  m.  take  their  stations  and  utilize 
some  of  the  information  when  a customer 
asks  why  this  or  that  glove  costs  more  than 
this,  or  that  one  fits  better.  The  salesperson 
can  say  with  intelligence  and  conviction  some- 
thing about  the  difference  in  skins,  the  differ- 
ence in  process,  treatment,  machinery  and  so 
on  used  in  making  the  gloves. 

Interest  Comes  from  Knowledge 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  salesper- 
son will  bore  the  customer  by  giving  her  full 
details  of  how  this  or  that  glove  is  made. 
Not  at  all.  But  if  the  salesperson  has  seen 
the  gloves  made  she  knows  enough  about  the 
subject  to  make  her  clear  and  concise  and 
intelligent. 

Few  customers  would  care  to  know  all  the 
intricate  process  of  making  a welt  shoe  but 
they  might  appreciate  a clear  definition  of  the 
difference  between  a welt  and  another  kind. 
Real  knowledge  gives  confidence  as  well  as 
clearness  and  is  a fine  basis  for  enthusiasm. 
Besides,  clear  and  ample  knowledge  makes  the 
salesperson’s  work  interesting  to  him.  This 
in  itself  is  worth  all  the  knowledge  may  cost. 

Educational  Director’s  Opportunity 

In  all  likelihood  the  individual  responsible 
for  the  training  of  store  help  will  first  see 
the  vast  possibilities  of  the  film  as  an  adjunct 
to  education  in  salesmanship.  He  is  seeing 
the  possibilities  now  in  many  stores,  but  the 
use  and  application  of  this  method  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  will  broaden  rapidly  as  time 
goes  on. 


When  store  managements  realize  fully  the 
intrinsic  value  of  additional  knowledge  and 
begin  to  measure  its  effect  on  selling  ability 
they  will  look  for  films  that  go  so  far  as  to 
depict  selling  itself. 

Salespeople  need  three  specific  kinds  of 
knowledge  if  they  are  to  do  their  best  work; 
(1)  knowledge  of  goods,  how  it  is  made,  how 
classified  and  why  it  sells  to  consumers;  (2) 
knowledge  of  salesmanship,  the  technic  of  the 
sales  process  including  the  basic  six  steps, 
attracting  attention,  arousing  interest,  creat- 
ing desire,  closing  the  sale,  introducing  other 
goods  and  securing  good  will;  (3)  relationship 
of  salesperson  and  customer. 

Three  Types  of  Films 

This  will  open  the  way  for  three  kinds  of 
educational  films,  three  types,  rather,  so  far 
as  their  use  goes  in  bettering  the  salesperson’s 
ability  to  sell. 

The  first  type,  now  in  use  in  many  stores, 
is  the  industrial  film  giving  the  salesperson 
knowledge  of  how  raw  materials  are  turned 
into  finished  goods  and  even  showing  how 
the  raw  materials  are  produced  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hemp  and  flax  for  linens  or  the  skins  for 
gloves  and  shoe  leather  or  the  clay  for  pot- 
tery and  how  the  finished  product  is  used  by 
the  customer. 

Such  knowledge  enables  the  salesperson  to 
better  understand  what  she  is  selling;  it  en- 
ables her  to  view  a glove,  a vase,  a shoe,  as 
something  more  than  merely  something  to 
sell. 

The  second  type  is  the  film  that  shows  the 
salesperson  the  methods  of  handling  goods  and 
customers.  The  salesmanship  film  itself  in 
order  to  do  its  work  will  need  to  be  something 
more  than  a series  of  rules,  directions  and 
formulas.  It  will  need  to  be  a human  interest 
story  just  the  same  as  those  shown  in  movie 
theatres  where  amusement  is  the  end  in  view, 
except  that  a selling  idea  or  method  will  be 
clearly  brought  out.  This  type  of  film  will 
serve  a double  purpose : that  of  interesting  the 
salesperson  in  his  work  as  work  and  showing 
him  how  to  make  it  interesting  to  himself  and 
the  customers. 

The  third  type  will  be  an  outgrowth  of 
the  second.  It  will  be  used  to  show  the  sales- 
person in  a vivid  and  graphic  manner  how  to 
develop  and  use  his  mental  and  personal  traits 
in  handling  customers,  how  to  develop  his  or 
her  own  personality.  This  type  of  film  will 
deal  with  goods  and  with  selling  methods 
secondarily;  primarily  it  will  delineate  pic- 
torially  methods  for  self-study,  self -training 
and  self-expression.  It  will  transform  into 
action  many  things  that  now  appear  only  in 


books.  For  example,  the  subject  or  theme  and 
the  title  of  such  a film  might  run  like  this : 
Subject  of  film  material — “Exercise  in  Devel- 
oping Poise”;  title  of  film:  “The  Hook  that 
Personality  Hangs  On.”  The  film  would  bring 
out  the  value  of  personality  and  the  fact  that, 
in  contact  with  other  people,  poise  is  the  most 
important  of  the  physical  traits.  Another  film 
of  this  kind  might  be  entitled  “Right  and 
Wrong  Way  of  Selling.”  This  film  would 
show  the  relation  to  selling  of  Individuality, 
Originality,  Initiative  and  Imagination. 

Fortunately  retailers  have  already  realized 
the  necessity  in  educating  help  in  other  than 
routine  subjects.  All  they  need  to  realize 
now  is  the  value  of  the  educational  film  in 
making  educational  methods  clear,  concise, 
direct  and  interesting. 

When  salespeople  can  see  themselves  at 
work,  when  they  can  see  their  work  detached 
from  the  process  of  carrying  it  out,  stores 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  help 
and  keeping  it. 

Imagine,  for  example,  the  effect  on  high 
school  pupils  of  a film  showing  how  So  and  So’s 
store  trains  their  junior  help  in  selling  and 
store  routine.  Most  high  school  seniors  are 
at  a loss  to  know  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  work  in  a store  or  not  after  graduation. 
But  let  them  once  see  how  interesting  selling  is 
and  they  will  begin  to  want  to  be  salespeople 
even  before  graduation.  So  the  film  will  not 
only  help  the  store  train  help  but  help  the 
schools  and  colleges  direct  the  abilities  of 
students  toward  interesting  and  remunerative 
work. 

4 

Rochester  Stores  Are  Cam- 
paigning for  Help 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1920. — Probably 
never  before  have  local  retail  stores  been  so 
much  up  against  the  shortage  of  help.  Many 
of  the  stores  are  operating  short-handed,  while 
practically  all  of  them  have  to  resort  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  make-shift  to  stretch  the  number 
of  their  employees  over  the  various  depart- 
ments and  counters. 

The  local  papers  contain  frequent  display 
ads  for  help  of  various  kinds,  but  particu- 
larly for  women  to  act  in  sales  capacities. 
High  pay,  good  working  conditions,  reason- 
able hours  and  other  attractions  are  offered. 
Effort  is  being  made  to  induce  women  to  work 
in  half-day  shifts,  but  even  in  this  the  results 
are  disappointing. 

Rochester  is  quite  an  industrial  center, 
and  many  of  the  big  plants  are  offering  ex- 
tremely good  wages  to  girls  and  women. 
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Make  Your  Ad  Message  Direct; 
Let  Them  See  You  in  Your  Story 

Be  Sure  You  Distinguish  Between  Something  They  Want  to  Know  and  Something 
They’re  Sure  to  Forget — Good  English  and  Clear  Composition  Are  Fundamentals 


Four  advertisements  are  reproduced  here. 
Each  is  a special  message  of  a store  to  its  cus- 
tomers. None  of  the  advertisements  looks  or 
sounds  like  any  of  the  others,  not  because  they 
are  the  messages  of  different  stores,  but  be- 
cause they  are  messages  about  different  lines 
of  goods  and  different  store  events  in  each 
instance. 

So  direct  and  clear  are  the  messages  in 
these  advertisements  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  reduce  the  theme  of  each  to  a single  word — - 
at  least  a single  phrase  would  tell  the  complete 
theme  of  each  advertisement. 

One  of  them  says,  in  effect,  “Home” ; an- 
other, “Clothes”;  another,  “Furs,”  and  another, 
“Quality.” 

These  words  at  least  sum  up  the  gist  of  the 
impressions  the  careful  reading  of  the  adver- 
tisements would  make  on  customers.  The  one 
that  says  “Home”  says  it  by  describing  not 
only  furniture  as  furniture  but  by  describing 
what  the  furnishing  of  each  room  of  the  house 


means  to  the  home.  The  one  that  says 
“Clothes”  says  it  in  terms  of  how  to  choose 
clothes  that  are  appropriate  to  the  wearer,  ap- 
propriate in  looks  and  price.  The  one  that 
says  “Furs”  tells  the  reader  not  only  about  the 
furs  the  store  has  in  stock  but  something  about 
the  reasons  for  wearing  furs.  And  finally  the 
advertisement  that  says  “Quality”  says  it  in 
terms  of  the  store’s  service  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  the  quality  nature  of  its  stocks.  Display  is 
better  than  usual  in  these  advertisements;  and 
copy  treatment  in  each  instance  shows  that 
the  adman  deems  good  English  and  clear  com- 
position as  elements  of  good  copy. 

Treatment  Fits  Subject 

Notice  the  layout  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
advertisement  of  Hecht  & Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  theme  of  the  advertisement  is  the 
well-ordered  home  decoration  and  furnishing. 
Even  the  advertisement  is  well  ordered.  It 


is  tastefully  decorated,  appropriately  arranged 
and  displayed  with  due  restraint.  All  these 
things  apply  to  the  home  when  it  is  home  in 
the  full  sense. 

Headlines  in  this  advertisement  are  worthy 
of  notice.  They  contain  ideas  relative  to  the 
matter  beneath  them.  They  give  the  reader 
clear  images  of  what  the  goods  described  in 
the  items  means  as  adjuncts  to  tastefully  fur- 
nished homes. 

Last  and  far  from  least  the  adman  did  not 
spoil  the  advertisement  by  joining  a cross-the- 
top  headline  one.  He  gracefully  breaks  away 
from  a time  immemorial  usage.  Why  put  a 
head  on  an  advertisement  if  it  doesn’t  need  a 
head? 

Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sieux  City,  Iowa,  have 
suggested  just  enough  in  their  Autumn  Expo- 
sition advertisement  to  make  men  do  the  rest 
of  the  thinking.  So  many  men’s  advertise- 


FlirS-and  the  fur  problem 


A fur  collection  that  will' 
delight  the  connoisseur 

—far  coata.  faT  scarfs,  fur  muffs,  fur  stoles,  fur 
capes,  representative  of  styles  authoritative  and 
magnifieient ...and  still  more  earnestly  interesting 
-because  of  the  confidence  in  this  store's  integrity. 


Elaborate  creations 
are  shown— 
wonderfully 
constructed  from  the 
following  fine, 
carefully  selected 
pel  mo* 


"Some  facts  about 
the  Fur  Business" 


f 


Satisfaction  la 

Good  assured  all  tttose 

dependable  who  buy 

furs  for  furs  here 

madam  *7  **"‘*77** 


B ratty.  Prartkalabty  «od 


md  brpradability 
BewitAuig  Style 


ments  tell  the  reader  too  much  that  he  wants 
to  forget  and  not  enough  that  he  does  not 
know. 

There  is  very  little  description  of  items 
of  clothing,  except  furnishings,  in  the  adver- 
tisement, but  there  is  plenty  about  buy  clothes 
to  wear,  and  there  is  plenty  about  how  to  buy. 
That  is  enough.  The  men  will  do  the  rest. 
The  illustration  gives  the  advertisement  char- 
acter and  identity  as  well  as  attention  value. 

Fur  Information 

The  Hirsch  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  view  the  fur  question  as  a prob- 
lem. And  to  solve  it  for  the  customer  they 
have  devoted  a good-sized  space  to  describing 
the  kinds  in  stock  and  picturing  the  models. 
Also  a great  deal  of  space — too  much,  it  would 
seem — is  devoted  to  telling  how  carefully  furs 
are  selected  in  the  store  to  insure  quality  and 
value.  The  rest  of  this  part  of  the  copy  is 


The  Hecht  Co. 


necessary  and  worthy  but  there  is  too  much  of 
it.  One-fourth  the  amount  would  be  plenty. 

This  advertisement  would  have  been  much 
more  readable  if  it  had  told  its  women  readers 
something  about  the  meaning  of  furs  as  some- 
thing to  wear.  Point  out  how  a beautiful  fur 
enhances  every  other  item  of  dress;  how  its 
very  nature,  aside  from  the  model,  makes  it 
a thing  of  beauty.  Give  the  women  a new  slant 
on  furs.  They  would  rather  have  that  than 
all  the  assurance  in  the  world  that  your  store 
is  the  best  place  to  buy  the  best  furs. 

Fifty  Years  of  Good  Service 

Linn  & Scruggs,  Decatur,  111.,  have  just 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  in  a 
Golden  Jubilee  event.  The  advertisement  re- 
produced here  is  one  of  the  opening  announce- 
ments. It  is  typical  in  tone,  contents  and 
treatment  of  the  house  it  heralds. 

The  advertisement  is  dignified  but  not 
coldly  formal;  it  is  interesting  without  being 
sensational;  it  is  substantial  and  dignity,  in- 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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He  Who  Sits  Back  in  Prosperity  Is  Easily 

Tipped  Over  by  Adversity 

Unprogressive  Store  Profits  lUhen  Everybody's  Prosperous,  But  It  Takes  the  Store  of 
Consistent  Good  Service  to  kUeather  the  Storm — “ The  Notioneer” 


Now,  while  the  necessity  in  the  depart- 
ment store  is  not  so  much  for  “building  up” 
sales  as  it  is  for  meeting  the  demand  which  al- 
ready exists  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  be- 
come somewhat  of  a problem  to  fill  the  wants 
of  customers,  the  opportunity  is  present  to 
improve  the  toilet  goods  department  in  other 
ways. 

Although  even  at  this  time  when  sales 
seem  easy  to  make,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  competition  has  not  been  eliminated. 
Your  store  may  be  doing  a booming  business, 
but  there  are  several  more  stores  around  the 
corner  which  may  be  getting  the  main  tide 
of  trade  of  which  your  seemingly  phenomenal 
business  is  only  an  overflow. 

Time  to  Woo  Best  Trade 

The  question  now,  then,  is  not  so  much 
the  building  up  of  trade  as  it  is  of  drawing 
the  best  trade  and  of  keeping  it  firmly,  no 
matter  what  the  future  change  of  conditions 
may  be. 

The  unprogressive  store  profits  with 
everybody’s  prosperity,  but  it  is  only  the  mod- 
ern store  of  good  service  which  keeps  ahead 
of  the  band-wagon  and  enjoys  prosperity  even 
in  times  of  stress. 

Need  More  Than  Bargains 

Bargains,  it  seems,  are  not  at  present  a 
principal  drawing  card  to  the  general  public. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  when  the  same  article  of  merchandise  is 
placed  side  by  side  and  marked  two  different 
prices,  the  one  marked  the  higher  price  sells 
out  first.  While  this  experiment  has  been  tried 
out  more  than  once,  it  might  not  prove  true, 
of  course,  of  all  people  at  all  times,  but  it 
stands  as  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple at  present  are  anxious  for  the  best  in 
merchandise,  and  since  most  of  them  have  no 
other  indication  of  superiority  of  value  than 
the  price,  the  higher  price  naturally  attracts 
them. 

Opportunity  Is  There 

Even  with  such  a state  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  pay  to  make  all  the  profit 
possible  by  such  methods  and  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  Nobody  is  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  dishonesty  comes 
to  light  and  is  its  own  undoing. 

But  such  a state  of  affairs  does  offer  an 
opportunity  for  any  store  to  build  up  its  rep- 
utation and  improve  its  trade.  No  depart- 
ment is  more  capable  of  leading  in  this  at- 
tempt than  the  toilet  goods  department. 

The  aim  of  progressive  stores,  and  pro- 
gressive toilet  goods  departments  as  well,  is 
ever  for  a better  class  of  trade.  The  best 


W arns  Against  Complacence 

class  of  trade  is  the  least  fluctuating,  the 
least  unreasonable,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
most  exacting  in  that  it  expects  the  best  of 
merchandise  and  methods,  and  furthermore 
expects  the  most  comfortable  and  attractive 
surroundings. 

It  is  upon  this  point  of  attractiveness  that 
the  toilet  goods  department  can  almost  make 
or  break  a store  at  the  very  outset.  Located  as 
it  is  or  may  be  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
store  it  can  strike  the  keynote  of  the  store  by 
its  slovenliness  and  confusion,  or  by  its  bright 
colors  and  attractive  arrangement. 

If  an  air  of  order,  of  gracious  service,  and 
of  comfort  greets  the  customer  upon  entrance, 
whether  she  defines  the  ease  she  feels  or  not, 
it  begins  to  take  the  burden  of  shopping  from 
her  shoulders  at  once,  and  she  feels  instinct- 
ively that  here  she  can  find  what  she  wants 
easily,  without  any  annoyances.  If  this  first 
impression  is  then  followed  up  by  really  good 
service  in  the  excellence  and  completeness  of 
stock,  and  in  the  neatness  and  careful  atten- 
tion of  salespeople,  the  store  will  be  building 
up  a trade  of  unvarying  strength. 

Various  Ways  To  Attract 

There  are  various  ways  of  creating  this 
impression  of  attractiveness,  but  perhaps  the 
foundation  of  all  is  order  and  cleanliness.  All 
glassware  and  bottles  should  be  kept  dusted 
and  shining.  Plate  glass  in  the  show  cases  and 
surrounding  woodwork  should  be  as  shining  as 
soap,  water  and  furniture  polish  can  make 
them.  Needless  to  say  the  floor  should  be  clean 
and  free  from  bits  of  rubbish. 

Displays  should  be  simple  and  frequently 
changed.  Nothing  is  more  confusing  either  to 
salespeople  or  customers  than  crowded  count- 
ers, and  a multitude  of  things  all  on  display 
at  once. 

Crepe  Paper  Lends  Bright  Note 

Several  small  things  can  be  remembered  to 
advantage  in  the  building  up  of  displays  in 
the  toilet  goods  department.  Crepe  paper 
ruffled,  though  it  is  not  a new  device-  by  any 
means,  always  gives  an  air  of  brightness  and 
of  stiff  cleanliness  that  is  very  pleasing.  But 
it  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  never 
allowed  to  become  dusty. 

Sprays  of  artificial  flowers  arranged  in  or 
on  the  cases  lend  an  air  of  brightness  and 
suggest  the  freshness  of  the  flowers  from 
which  the  perfume  comes,  as  well  as  the  nat- 
ural daintiness  and  cleanliness  which  results 
in  the  wise  use  of  toilet  articles. 

The  colors  which  toilet  goods  possess  can 
be  utilized  to  good  advantage  in  displays.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a single  color  em- 
phasized in  one  display  'is  more  effective  than 


the  confusion  of  several,  no  matter  how  well 
they  blend.  A show-case  of  amber,  or  of  blue 
or  violet,  will  catch  the  eye  and  often  call 
forth  an  exclamation  of  delight  on  the  part 
of  the  passerby  when  a crowded  display,  with 
no  single  impression  aimed  at,  receives  not 
even  so  much  as  a glance. 

Well-groomed  Salespeople 

When  the  counters  and  displays  have' been 
made  as  attractive  as  possible,  they  should 
not  exceed  the  neatness  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  salesgirls  behind  them.  This 
point  is  particularly  important  in  the  consid- 
eration of  drawing  the  best  trade,  for  a woman 
who  is  well-groomed  herself  is  not  altogether 
comfortable  if  she  is  being  served  by  someone 
whose  hair  is  towsled,  and  whose  hands  are 
grimy  and  uncared  for.  She  may  seem  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  salesgirl,  but  an  impres- 
sion of  repulsion  has  been  made  and  she  in- 
stinctively shrinks  from  coming  into  contact 
with  slovenliness  again,  though  she  may  not 
be  altogether  aware  of  the  impression  she  has 
received  nor  from  what  source  it  has  come. 

Girls  who  serve  in  this  most  important 
department  should  be  taught,  if  they  do  not 
already  know  it,  the  value  of  a pleasing  and 
gracious  manner  and  appearance. 

Hands  Contradict  the  Tongue 

Selling  may  seem  to  be  selling  to  a salesgirl, 
and  nothing  more.  She  may  not  feel  the  im- 
portance of  attitude  and  appearance  if  she  is 
doing  her  whole  duty  in  the  way  of  prompt 
attention  to  customers,  accuracy  in  filling  out 
her  check,  and  even  in  a clever  selling  talk 
when  necessary.  But  a grimy  hand  clasped 
around  a dainty  soap  wrapper,  or  unkempt 
nails  displaying  manicuring  utensils  and 
lotions,  no  matter  how  dexterous,  gives  an 
impression  of  incongruity  which  spells  to  the 
customer  that  the  salesgirl  does  not  believe  in 
her  goods  no  matter  how  eloquently  she  may 
plead  their  selling  points. 

Again  the  customer  may  not  analyze  such 
an  impression,  but  a feeling  of  doubt  has  been 
created  which  instinctively  keeps  her  away 
from  the  department  if  she  can  find  one  which 
is  more  nearly  harmonious  in  every  way. 

Let  Girls  Wash  Hands 

The  importance  of  such  matters  should  be 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  girls.  Added  to 
this  should  be  training  in  habits  of  attention 
to  such  details.  Some  stores  have,  in  fact, 
gone  so  far  as.  to  require  their  girls  to  have 
a brief  manicure  each  morning  before  begin- 
ning to  work.  But  even  a manicure  gives  but 
a wan  brilliance,  and  indeed  only  emphasizes 
the  surrounding  gloom  if  the  hands  are  al- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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They  Put  Martha  in  the  Kitchenware, 
And  Left  Her— So  Someone  Else  Got  Her 


Now  Miss  Jones  Is  Partner  in  Brown , Jones  & Co.,  JJ  hose  Girls  Enjoy  Benefits  of 
Her  Own  Experiences  and  Observations — They've  Something 
Besides  the  Time  Clock  to  Look  Forward  To! 


Martha  Jones  was  twenty  years  old  and 
lived  in  a small  town.  For  four  years  she 
had  been  working  in  a general  store  where 
she  sold  everything  from  coal  oil  to  millinery. 
By  practising  great  economy  she  had  saved 
out  of  her  scanty  earnings  a little  each  week 
for  the  great  adventure  in  the  business  world, 
of  which  she  dreamed  in  the  vague,  rosy  way  • 
of  youth.  Some  day,  somehow,  she  meant  to 
storm  and  conquer  this  great  glamorous  busi- 
ness world. 

It  was  a magazine  article  that  finally  crys- 
tallized her  vague  dreams  into  definite  plans. 
The  title  of  the  article  was,  “How  I came  from 
a bundle  wrapper  to  be  a European  buyer  at 
a salary  of  $10,000  a year.” 

Making  the  Plunge 

That  evening  after  her  father  had  gone  to 
bed  Martha  sat  at  her  mother’s  knee  and  told 
of  her  hopes  and  plans,  her  determination  to 
go  somewhere  where  there  was  a chance  to 
learn  something  and  be  somebody. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  as  she  set 
down  her  father’s  coffee  cup,  she  announced 
calmly:  “I  am  going  to  Chicago  to-morrow, 

father,  to  get  work.”  “Pass  the  sugar,  my 
child,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  learned  the 
futility  of  arguing  with  his  family. 

And  so  after  much  preparation  and  many 
heartaches  Martha  tore  herself  away  from  the 
warm  intimate  world  in  which  she  had  spent 
her  life  and  plunged  into  the  strange,  bewil- 
dering maze  of  Chicago. 

The  First  Interview 

At  the  store  of  S.  & Co.,  on  State  Street,  in 
Chicago,  the  very  next  morning  at  9:15,  the 
employment  manager,  measuring  Martha  Jones 
with  his  practised  eye,  asked: 

“Any  experience?” 

“Yes,  sir,  six  years,”  replied  Martha. 

“Where?” 

She  named  the  town  and  the  firm. 

“Never  heard  of  them.  What  kind  of  a 
store?” 

“General  merchandise,  groceries,  dry  goods 
and  shoes.” 

“Uh-huh ; that  kind  of  experience  is  not 
worth  much  to  you  here.  Anywhere  else?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Uh-huh.  Yes,  we  do  need  help.  Several 
departments  have  vacancies.  Where  do  you 
live?” 

Martha  being  totally  strange  to  the  city 
had  unfortunately  taken  a room  in  a very  bad 
neighborhood. 

“Any  references?” 

“No,  sir,  I don’t  know  anybody  here;  the 
B-Co.  will  recommend  me,  I am  sure.” 

“All  right.  Like  to  sell  kitchen  ware?” 


The  Best  Part  of 
This  Story  Is 
That  It's 
True! 


“Have  you  no  vacancy  in  the  silk  depart- 
ment, sir?” 

“Haven’t  had  enough  experience.  You’ll 
find  application  blanks  right  over  there.” 

After  Martha  had  compiled  this  record  of 
her  past  and  present  and  named  witnesses  in 
substantiation  thereof  she  returned  to  the  em- 
ployment manager  who  said,  “You  can  begin 
to-morrow  morning  at  9 o’clock,”  and  named 
the  salary  she  was  to  receive.  “The  employees’ 
entrance  is  at  the  X side  at  the  back  of  the 
store — report  at  this  office.” 

The  next  day  Martha  found  the  employees’ 
entrance,  a narrow  alleyway,  seething  with  the 
store’s  employees  fighting  their  way  to  the 
time  clock  before  the  bell  should  ring  com- 
pelling them  to  go  to  the  office  for  an  O.  K. 

She  finally  came  to  the  superintendent’s 
office  where  she  was  given  an  employment 
number  and  sent  by  a messenger  to  the  edu- 
cational director  who  instructed  her  in  making 
out  sales-slips  and  outlined  the  store’s  policies 
and  methods  generally.  The  director  gave  her 
a slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written,  “Miss 
Jones,  Mr.  Davenport,  Kitchen  Ware,”  and 
sent  her  by  the  messenger  to  that  department. 

A Wearisome  Routine 

Mr.  Davenport  received  her  very  kindly 
and  introduced  her  to  two  other  girls.  He 
told  her  “not  to  try  to  serve  customers  that 
day  but  to  watch  the  others  and  learn  her 
stock.”  The  floor  man  came  up  a little  later 
to  say,  “You  can’t  wear  that  kind  of  a blouse; 
we  require  all  salespeople  to  wear  dark  blue 
and  black.”  The  day  finally  came  to  an  end. 
Others  followed,  each  one  tiresomely  like  its 
predecessor. 

The  work  was  not  so  hard  nor  the  hours 
so  long,  and  yet  at  night  the  girl,  whose  young 
strength  was  never  taxed,  was  indescribably 
weary.  The  day’s  routine,  the  shutting  off  of 
the  sunlight  through  that  dark  alley  and 
emerging  at  night  to  find  the  day  gone,  the 
constant  espionage  of  the  floor  man  who  must 
be  consulted  if  any  personal  problem  took  her 
off  her  floor  for  even  five  minutes,  the  crowd- 
ing at  the  time  clock  four  times  a day,  petty 
jealousies,  the  discontent  of  co-workers,  cus- 
tomers whom  nothing  and  nobody  could  please 


— all  these  things  fatigued  and  oppressed  her. 
She  had  been  able  to  preserve  a kind  of  dignity 
in  the  service  of  her  home  people,  but  these 
strangers  patronized  her  or  ignored  her  alto- 
gether. 

Little  Encouragement 

She  was  pained  at  the  fawning  servility  of 
the  other  clerks  in  the  department  “who  would 
think  of  thanking  a door  mat  for  letting  you 
wipe  your  feet  on  it,”  as  she  remarked  to  her- 
self in  the  mirror  while  she  jabbed  in  her 
hatpin. 

At  her  lunch  hour  there  was  a restaurant 
where  they  had  fairly  good  food  at  a price 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  bought  elsewhere,  a 
cellar  of  dark  walls  and  hollow  sounds  with 
an  odor  of  stale  food  and  damp  earth.  A 
woman  sitting  on  the  next  stool  complained, 
“I  can’t  eat  in  this  place,  I always  feel  like 
I’m  in  a morgue  waiting  to  be  buried.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?”  inquired 
Martha. 

“Five  years.” 

Five  years  in  the  kitchenware  department; 
7240  days,  she  figured  rapidly.  “Ever  asked 
to  be  promoted?” 

“Nope;  no  use.  Oh,  I aimed  to  have  been 
a buyer  by  this  time;  I thought  I was  going 
to  set  the  woods  on  fire  when  I came  here. 
What’s  the  use?” 

That  same  evening  after  Martha  had  rung 
out  on  the  time  clock,  walked  the  nine  blocks 
and  up  four  flights  of  stairs  to  the  single  front 
she  called  home,  washed  her  hands  and  hot 
face  at  the  cracked  bowl  on  her  washstand,  she 
took  the  “L”  for  Jackson  Park.  She  must 
think.  Five  years!  That  woman  in  the  res- 
taurant had  meant  to  do  things,  too.  She  had 
been  at  the  S-Store  but  six  months;  already 
she  was  becoming  part  of  that  vast  system  of 
cards  and  time  clocks,  an  automaton  requiring 
neither  initiative  nor  brains.  Six  months  in 
which  there  had  not  been  one  word  of  com- 
mendation or  of  praise,  in  whose  drab  gray 
there  had  been  no  relieving  note  of  bright- 
ness, save  the  reflection  of  her  own  shiny 
pans. 

The  Worm  Turns 

The  next  morning  she  did  not  go  to  the 
kitchenware  department;  she  went,  instead,  to 
the  general  superintendent,  to  whom  she  said: 

“I  am  Martha  Jones,  in  the  kitchenware.  I 
want  to  be  transferred  to  the  silk  department.” 

“Ever  sell  silk?” 

“I  told  you  when  I came  here  I had  had  six 
years’  store  experience;  what  I had  sold  and 
where  I came  from.  I have  sold  silks  in  a 
country  store  and  to  a country  trade;  I can 
sell  them  here.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  our  silk  department  re- 
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quires  the  very  highest  type  of  salesmanship. 
I could  not  put  you  in  that  department.” 
“Will  you  tell  me  how  I am  to  become  ex- 
perienced if  I do  not  begin  somewhere?” 

The  general  superintendent  felt  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  explain,  and  offered,  instead^  to 
transfer  her  to  the  hosiery  department. 

“But  I don’t  want  to  sell  hosiery,”  she  said. 
“I’m  sorry,  Miss  Jones,  there’s  really  noth- 
ing else  to  offer  you  at  this  time.” 

“All  right,”  said  Martha.  “You  may  ac- 
cept my  resignation  and  pay  me  at  once.  I 
can’t  work  here  any  longer.” 

****** 

While  on  a trip  recently  throughout  the 
West  in  the  interest  of  the  Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist, I heard  so  much  of  the  rapid  rise  and 
marvelous  success  of  the  Brown,  Jones  & Co., 
Inc.,  I felt  impelled  to  call  upon  them  to  in- 
quire for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  “to  what 
they  attribute  a business  growth  that  even  in 
this  day  of  ready-made  fortunes  is  phenom- 
enal.” 

I went  directly  to  the  general  manager’s 
office,  sent  in  my  card  and  was  admitted  al- 
most immediately.  Not  a trace  of  worry  here, 
no  disconcerting  haste  in  the  friendly  hand- 
shake or  the  smile  that  went  with  “what  can 
I do  for  you?”  I felt  like  saying,  “Let’s  shake 
hands  again.”  Instead,  I said,  “I  want  you 
to  tell  me  a secret.  How  have  you  built  up 
a retail  business  that  is  known  from  coast  to 
coast  for  the  excellence  of  its  service?” 

The  general  manager  spread  out  two  large 
capable  hands : “It  is  no  secret.  It  is  summed 
up  in  two  words — Human  Interest.  The  in- 
terest of  my  employees  is  nearest  my  heart. 
I give  them  the  best  I have,  and  the  best  comes 
back  to  me.”  “But  how,  in  a big  business  like 
this  with  hundreds  of  employees?”  “Every 
single  one  of  them  is  a satisfied,  happy  em- 
ployee— the  best  advertising  in  the  world.  I 
came  into  this  business  through  the  employees’ 
entrance.  Every  person  in  it  from  the  janitor 
up  is  a human  entity.  One  does  not  buy  cash 
registers  nor  typewriters  without  giving  some 
thought  to  their  mechanism  and  operation.” 
The  general  manager  leaned  toward  me 
earnestly;  here  was  something  worth  while,  I 
felt! 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said,  “that  70  per 
cent  of  all  department  store  employees  are 
women?  The  U.  S.  Government,  after  an  in- 
vestigation last  year,  compiled  a report  that 
said,  among  other  things,  ‘Out  of  186  employ- 
ment managers  questioned  regarding  the  de- 
sirability of  women  in  industry,  152  said 
women  employed  at  the  same  processes  are 
more  satisfactory  than  men,  their  output  is 
greater  and  they  are  more  careful  of  ma- 
chinery.’ The  same  report  went  on  to  say, 
‘Employment  managers  attribute  this  to  the 
woman’s  greater  responsiveness  to  kindness 
and  appreciation.  We  have  come  to  recognize 
this  as  a factor  in  their  employment.’ 

The  Human  Element 

“Do  you  see  my  point?  Keen  business  men, 
not  necessarily  through  any  beneficent  or  hu- 
mane instinct,  have  recognized  that  the  human 
element,  especially  among  women,  is  a factor 
that  must  be  dealt  with  and  actually  may 
yield  a dividend  in  dollars  and  cents.  Depart- 
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ment  store  work  at  the  best  is  not  a thrilling 
or  highly  colorful  occupation.  In  our  welfare 
department  there  is  a card  index  system  that 
gives  a brief  sketch  and  the  main  facts  con- 
cerning each  employee.  My  partner  takes  care 
of  the  merchandising  of  our  business;  I take 
care  of  its  personnel.  Come  with  me,  I’d  like 
to  have  you  see  our  rest  room.” 

As  we  went  through  the  store  the  manager 
spoke  to  various  girls,  calling  many  of  them 
by  name,  commenting  here  and  there:  “Miss 
Brown,  that’s  a dandy  arrangement  of  that 
curtain,”  or  “Miss  Smith,  your  hosiery  stock 
is  all  out  of  line — don’t  look  right  to-day.” 
A little  bundle  wrapper  came  our  way.  The 
manager  drew  her  aside  to  say,  “My  dear,  I 
don’t  like  you  to  wear  that  kind  of  a dress 
here.  Have  you  nothing  dark?  I want  to  see 
all  of  you  clean  and  neat  and  dressed  like 
ladies.  Have  you  been  here  long?”  “Two 
days,”  answered  the  child.  “I  see.  I want  you 
to  come  to  my  office  at  five  this  afternoon. 
General  manager,  on  the  fifth  floor.  I want  to 
talk  about  clothes.”  As  we  passed  on  the 
manager  commented,  “You  see,  she  may  be  a 
wonderful  merchant  in  the  making.  I should 
not  like  to  put  a stumbling  block  in  her  way — 
may  have  to  give  her  a dress,  you  know.” 

“Then  you  do  not  require  your  salesforce 
to  dress  uniformily?”  I inquired.  “We  do 
not.  We  employ  young  women  of  intelligence 
and  we  teach  them  to  want  to  wear  the  right 
kind  of  clothes.  This  is  not  a prison.  Why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  sink  their  last 
ounce  of  individuality  in  our  employ,  even  to 
the  clothes  they  wear?” 

Rest  and  Cheerfulness 

Just  then  we  came  to  the  rest  room — and 
for  once  the  name  was  not  a misnomer.  Ivory 
paper  and  woodwork,  draperies  of  the  same 
shade  with  pink  roses  running  along  the 
border,  deep-cushioned,  ivory  wicker  chairs,  a 
lounge,  a big  table  with  an  ivory-colored  porce- 
lain jar  filled  with  Killarney  roses,  and  in  the 
corner  a victrola.  There  was  a faraway  look 
in  the  general  manager’s  eyes:  “Killarneys 

today.  There  was  a time  when  a few  mo- 
ments in  this  room  would  have  meant  the 
world  to  me.  Any  girl  may  have  a rest  period 
of  fifteen  minutes  in  this  room  some  time 
during  the  day.” 

Then  into  the  elevator  we  went  and  up  to 
the  roof,  a kind  of  pergola  of  white  lattices 
with  a roof  built  in  the  center  and  extending 
over  a good-sized  pavilion  of  white  tiles.  The 
floor  of  the  pergola  restaurant  was  red  brick. 
Plain  wooden  tables  and  benches  were  painted 
white,  and  tall  pedestals  held  pots  of  fern. 
Two  colored  maids  served  sandwiches  and 
salad,  pie,  cake  and  ice  cream,  tea,  coffee  and 
milk  in  cafeteria  style.  The  price  was  nominal. 

“You  see,  the  store  of  necessity  has  elec- 
tric lights,  and  one’s  eyes  become  very  tired,” 
my  guide  explained.  “Then,  too,  department 
store  people  have  very  little  sunlight.  We 
have  a forty-five  minute  lunch  period.  You 
have  no  idea  what  forty-five  minutes  here  can 
do  for  one.  In  the  winter  or  when  the  weather 
is  bad  we  use  the  lunch  room  on  the  top  floor. 
Once  each  week  we  have  a dance  for  our  em- 
ployees; there  is  also  a place  for  dancing  on 
the  lunch  room  floor  below.  Any  employee  of 


the  store  may  attend  and  bring  one  guest.” 

“Do  you  know  what  they  call  my  office  here? 
The  Confessional.  You  see,  no  employee  is 
allowed  to  leave  our  service  until  she  has 
talked  to  me.  I am  glad  to  tell  you  they  do 
not  leave  us  frequently — mostly  when  we  have 
tried  every  means  and  are  compelled  to  let 
them  go.  I am  raising  my  own  buyers  and  de- 
partment heads.  They  have  got  to  come  from 
somewhere.  Why  not  bring  them  up  in  the 
way  you  would  have  them  go?  The  employees 
know  this;  they  are  on  their  mettle,  knowing- 
they  are  in  line  for  promotion  all  the  time. 

“And  I should  like  to  have  you  know  that 
we  are  not  impractical  or  visionary ; ten  years 
ago  I was  virtually  fired  from  a department 
store  because  I had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  a 
promotion.  That  was  my  lucky  day.  I found 
employment  the  following  day  in  a small 
specialty  shop,  selling  only  women’s  blouses, 
dresses  and  coats.  The  owner  managed  the 
shop  himself,  did  his  own  employing  and  mer- 
chandising. He  was  a man  of  keen  discern- 
ment, looking  out  for  values  in  people  as  well 
as  in  goods.”  Again  that  faraway  look  came 
into  the  eyes  of  the  general  manager.  “We 
are  partners  now,  and  I have  answered  your 
question.  Human  interest,  personal  contact — 
that  is  the  answer.” 

“Does  it  pay?”  “You  bet!” 

****** 

This  is  the  true  story  of  Martha  Jones, 
general  manager  of  Brown,  Jones  & Co.,  Inc. 
She  told  it  to  me  herself. 

f 

Sensible  Fair-price 
Program  in  Indiana 

The  position  of  the  retail  dry  goods 
merchants  in  Indiana  promises  to  be  more 
favorable  than  is  the  case  in  some  other 
states.  The  state  food  administrator  has 
declared  that  retailers  are  not  to  be  penalized 
under  the  Lever  Act,  but  are  to  be  restricted 
only  where  profiteering  can  be  clearly  shown. 
Charges  of  profiteering  must  be  fully  substan- 
tiated. Experienced  “shoppers”  are  to  be  sent 
out  to  investigate  cases  of  excessive  profits. 

Definite  limits  will  not  be  named  for 
apparel  prices.  A schedule  of  fair  price  per- 
centages will  be  the  guide  for  investigators. 

Food  Administrator  Stanley  Wyckoff  asked 
former  food  commissioners  to  take  their  old 
jobs  and  direct  the  fair  price  work.  In  many 
instances  these  men  were  unable  to  fill  the 
jobs,  and  new  commissioners  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Wyckoff  says  he  will  be  glad  to 
receive  recommendations  from  merchants  re- 
garding appointees  for  the  vacant  positions. 
They  have,  then,  a good  chance  to  select  men 
who  konw  retail  and  wholesale  conditions,  and 
will  proceed  in  an  intelligent  maner  which  will 
not  unduly  prejudice  the  merchants’  interests. 
Indiana  retailers  are  indeed  lucky  to  escape 
in  part  the  plague  of  oystermen,  farmers, 
lawyers  and  various  other  well-intentioned  but 
uninformed  individuals  who  have  threatened 
to  disrupt  business. 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder,  however,  how 
the  investigating  “shoppers”  will  be  able  to 
substantiate  profiteering  charges  unless  the 
merchants’  books  are  open  to  inspection. 
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Plain,  Homely  Old  Backbone  Will 
Deflate  Fabric  Market — Buy  Close! 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  and  Silks  Thrive  on  Solid  Demand,  but  That  Demand 
Is  Due  for  a Fall — Think  Then,  of  What  Can  Happen  to  Cotton! — Indeed,  a Poor 

Time  to  Crowd  the  Market 


There  is  a familiar  story  about  an  Irish 
bricklayer  who  fell  from  the  twentieth  story 
— excuse  the  pun — of  an  office  building.  As 
he  passed  the  fourth  floor  going  down  he  was 
heard  to  remark,  “Well,  thank  God,  I’m  safe 
so  far!” 

It  is  with  something  of  the  same  feeling 
that  textile  manufacturers  generally  speed  the 
parting  of  the  old  year  and  greet  the  coming 
of  the  new.  During  the  past  few  months 
there  have  been  so  many  dark  forebodings 
about  what  was  likely  to  happen  if  things  kept 
going  the  way  they  have  been  going  that  men 
in  the  textile  markets  were  beginning  to  feel 
as  if  the  bottom  was  liable  to  drop  suddenly 
out  of  the  universe  any  day. 

Look  for  Higher  Prices 

But  now  that  Christmas  has  come  and 
gone,  and  the  old  year  has  drawn  to  a close, 
and  everything  about  them — especially  prices 
— remains  firm  as  a rock,  they  feel  immense- 
ly relieved.  They  are  beginning  to  look  upon 
the  threatened  danger  as  only  a false  alarm 
after  all,  and  the  more  optimistic  of  them  are 
actually  beginning  to  talk  about  1920  as  a 
period  of  even  higher  prices  and  greater  pros- 
perity than  the  one  just  closed. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  share  this  fest- 
ive optimism.  If  asked  just  now  what  the 
coming  year  looks  like,  we  should  say  without 
hesitation  that  it  looks  like  a toss-up. 

b Fifty-cent  Cotton  Fallacy 

To  start  with  that  most  aggressive  of  all 
optimists,  the  raw  cotton  market,  things  have 
not  been  working  out  exactly  according  to 
expectations.  When  spot  cotton  rose  above 
40  cents  some  time  ago  it  began  to  look  as  if 
50  cent  cotton,  so  freely  predicted  by  the  cot- 
ton growers,  would  actually  become  a fact. 
But  a succession  of  events,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment crop  estimate  of  over  11,000,000 
bales,  the  continuing  decline  of  foreign  ex- 
change, the  tightening  of  the  money  market 
and  other  discouraging  developments,  have 
about  knocked  that  dream  into  a cocked  hat. 
For  weeks  cotton  has  shown  a persistent  dis- 
inclination to  go  much  above  39  cents,  and 
were  it  not  supported  by  such  cheering  bits 
of  news  as  the  passage  of  the  Edge  bill,  the 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike  and  the  promise 
of  an  early  disposal  of  the  peace  treaty,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  slipped  considerably 
below  this  level.  It  is  going  to  slip  anyhow, 
in  our  opinion,  because  no  amount  of  arguing 
can  get  around  the  fact  that  there  is  really 
more  cotton  in  the  world  than  the  world  is 
going  to  use  before  the  next  crop  year. 

Cotton  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  have  stif- 
fened noticeably  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 


Mr.  Nobby  Dresser  Gives 
Laboring  Man  His 
Sh  irt: — Hon  est! 

The  Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  suggests  that  cartoonists, 
actors  and  others,  who  have  occasion  to 
portray  the  honest  workingman  in  one 
form  or  another  abandon  the  traditional 
emblems  by  which  he  has  been  recog- 
nized. The  time-honored  square  paper 
cap  and  stained  overalls  are  out  of  date. 
They  have  been  supplanted  by  the  silk 
shirt. 

It  is  a fact  that  well-dre-sed  men  are 
forsaking  the  silk  shirt.  It  was  formerly 
worn  as  a luxury,  which  gave  the  wearer 
a certain  distinction.  Now  it  has  become 
so  common  among  those  who  used  to 
dress  with  economical  simplicity  that 
the  man  who  takes  pride  in  his  appear- 
ance has  abandoned  it. 

Several  representative  buyers  of 
men’s  furnishings  say  they  will  feature 
fine  madras  shirts  instead  of  the  silks. 
Even  men  of  means  are  asking  for  mate- 
rials which  wear  better  than  silk. 

Anyone  seeking  to  find  out  where  the 
silk  shirts  are  being  sold  should  look  in 
the  small  stores  on  New  York’s  lower 
East  Side.  The  windows  are  full  of 
them.  There  is  no  attempt  at  display. 
The  shirts  are  simply  thrown  into  the 
windows  any  old  way — and  how  they  do 
sell! 

Neckwear  shows  the  same  tendency. 
It  is  not  that  so  many  expensive  ties  are 
sold  to  wage-earners  with  swollen  pocket- 
books,  but  the  patterns  which  used  to  be 
seen  in  the  better  grade  ties  have  been 
adapted  to  the  cheaper  grades.  Conse- 
quently, those  who  wear  good  ties  prefer 
to  “pass  up”  the  designs  which  they 
formerly  favored. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  well-dressed 
men  are  turning  to  conservative  pat- 
terns, especially  those  which  used  to  be 
seen  in  the  cheaper  ties. 

As  the  Treasury  Department  puts  it, 
the  silk  shirt  has  been  driven  from  the 
backs  of  the  idle  rich,  and  the  “nobby” 
tie  has  followed. 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  trading  has  been  com- 
paratively light.  The  situation,  manufactur- 
ers say,  is  quite  out  of  their  hands.  They 
protest  that  prices  have  gone  high  enough 


and  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  them  go 
higher;  but  they  insist  that  they  have  been 
and  are  being  pushed  so  hard  by  buyers  that 
they  are  sold  up  farther  ahead  than  they 
really  wish  and  that  they  see  no  prospect  but 
for  higher  prices. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a whole 
lot  in  what  the  manufacturers  say.  Buyers 
are  so  anxious  for  goods  that  they  have  bid 
unprecedented  prices  on  offerings  for  spot  and 
nearby  delivery.  For  instance,  on  the  stand- 
ard 38%-in.  5.35  yd.  64  x 60  print  cloth  in 
the  gray  the  price  has  been  bid  up  to  21  cents. 
The  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  Government 
cn  this  construction  during  the  war  was  15% 
cents,  and  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of 
raw  material  and  labor  we  believe  that  this 
construction  could  still  be  made  and  sold  pro- 
fitably at  15%  cents.  We  wish  that  some  irate 
manufacturer  would  produce  facts  and  figures. 

Same  Pressure  Farther  Along 

The  same  buying  pressure  has  been  exerted 
in  the  case  of  finished  goods,  and  with  the 
same  effect.  Staple  domestics,  prints  and  fine 
wash  goods  are  so  much  oversold  that  higher 
prices  for  the  new  year  are  freely  predicted. 
On  standard  prints  the  export  demand  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  maintain  what  amounts  to 
a scarcity  of  goods  for  domestic  consumption 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
situation  as  regards  gray  and  finished  cottons 
is  any  different  from  what  manufacturers  re- 
present it  to  be.  That  is  to  say,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  demand  far  outstrips 
supply.  But  the  question  is  how  much  of 
this  demand  is  going  to  be  justified  by  actual 
consumption,  how  much  of  it  is  speculative 
buying,  how  much  of  it  is  over-ordering  based 
cn  the  assumption  that  only  a certain  per- 
centage of  deliveries  can  be  secured? 

Era  of  Cancellations  Impends 

Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
in  a large  degree  the  future  course  of  the 
markets.  The  man  who  could  answer  that 
definitely  would  be  worth  at  least  a million 
dollars  to  somebody.  We  are  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  a decided  turn  comes  in 
the  market,  buyers  will  discover  that  they 
have  ordered  a lot  of  cotton  goods  that  they 
do  not  want  and  manufacturers  will  discover 
what  a really  virulent  epidemic  of  cancella- 
tions looks  like.  One  of  the  phenomena  of 
business  has  always  been  the  peculiar  scar- 
city of  goods  when  prices  are  rising  and  the 
unexpected  plentifu'ness  of  them  when  prices 
are  going  down. 

As  regards  woolen  and  worsted  goods  the 
case  is  much  more  simple.  It  is  a very  clear- 
cut  case  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  its  es- 
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Silk  department  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chicago,  showing  new  style  of  display  fixture. 


Chicago  Store 

F abrics 


Brings  Light  to  Its 
by  Open  Displays 


Dress 


No  More  Is  It  Necessary  to  Carry  Goods  to  Window  to  Distinguish  Colors 
And  Three-  and  Four-Sided  Counters  Have  Advantages,  Too 


In  an  effort  to  improve  their  displays  of 
dress  fabrics,  and  to  arrange  their  silk  and 
dress  goods  departments  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  their 
customers  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.  have  re- 
moved all  shelving  and  counters  from  the 
departments  and  have  substituted  flat  top 
cases  and  tables. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which 
impelled  the  change  and  to  learn  how  the 
Chicago  shopping  public  liked  the  new  ar- 
rangement, an  Economist  staff  member  re- 
cently visited  this  department  and  studied 
the  methods  of  handling  and  showing  dress 
fabrics  as  used  by  this  concern. 

The  cases  and  tables  used  are  5 ft.  4 in.  x 
7 ft.  3 in.  and  are  only  2 ft.  4 in.  in  height. 
They  are  set  on  legs  which  are  about  6 in. 
high  and  the  space  from  the  top  of  the  legs 
to  the  top  of  the  case  is  used  for  stock 
keeping. 

The  cases  are  set  in  regular  rows,  the 
aisle  between  these  rows  being  5 ft.  4 in. 
wide,  while  the  small  aisles  between  the 
cases  are  about  4 ft.  wide.  In  some  places 
the  cases  are  set  back  to  back,  giving  a large 
surface  upon  which  to  display  goods. 

The  apparent  advantages  of  this  form  of 
display  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  entire  floor,  and, 
fuithermore,  there  are  no  fixtures  to  shut 
oft  any  light.  Also,  the  wide  aisles  between 
the  cases  leave  ample  room  for  the  pas- 


91  tcrt  taken  from  the  tnorks  of 
Carbon,  pirie,  £cott  & Co.,  of 
Chicago,  luJjicfj  i£  in  ^Uinoi-s. 

sage  of  shoppers.  This  eliminates  crowding. 

The  cases  thus  are  wide  enough  to  easily 
display  the  widest  goods  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  pieces  slipping  off  and  falling  to 
the  floor,  which  might  happen  when  displays 
are  made  on  the  ordinary  narrow  counters. 

By  the  present  arrangement  of  the  cases, 
customers  may  inspect  the  goods  from  at 
least  three  sides  of  any  case  and — in  some 
instances,  the  four  sides  are  open. 

This  is  a decided  advantage  as  it  gives 
increased  selling  space  and  also  gives  the 
salesman  an  opportunity  to  work  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  case. 

As  was  the  case  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment the  stock  is  arranged  in  such  a man- 
ner that  each  class  of  goods  is  kept  by  itself 
so  that  a customer  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  what  she  may  be  looking  for.  The 
prices  of  all  goods  are  plainly  marked  so 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  This 
greatly  aids  the  customer  in  making  her 
selection. 

The  fact  that  a customer  may  go  from 
one  table,  or  case,  to  another,,  inspect  the 
goods  which  are  displayed  on  each,  look  at 


tho  price,  and  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
she  wants  reduces  the  selling  time  used  by 
the  average  salesperson.  In  a department 
where  counters  and  shelves  are  used,  every 
salesperson  is  compelled  to  spend  a good  part 
of  his  day  in  taking  goods  down  and  putting 
them  back,  so  that  he  may  keep  the  counters 
free  for  display  purposes.  This  handling  of 
goods  is  almost  entirely  eliminated,  and  this 
saves  not  only  the  time  of  the  salespeople, 
but  the  wear  and  tear  on  goods  as  well. 

A woman,  going  through  the  department 
and  looking  over  the  different  goods  on  dis- 
play, can  see  what  she  wants  and  not  a single 
piece  of  goods  need  be  handled  in  order  that 
she  may  make  her  selection  until  her  choice 
narrows  down  to  the  few  patterns  or  colors 
that  interest  her  most. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  management  that 
this  method  of  display  will  greatly  stimu- 
late sales,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  cus- 
tomer who  is  just  “looking,”  as  the  term  is, 
as  it  often  happens  that  she  sees  something 
that  particularly  appeals  to  her  and  the  im- 
pulse to  buy  is  created  though  there  was  no 
idea  of  purchase  in  her  mind  when  she  en- 
tered the  department. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  not  to 
use  stands  to  any  extent  and  where  stands 
are  used  to  use  low  ones,  so  as  to  minimize 
the  interruption  of  light  and  display.  Ad- 
vantage is  always  taken  of  the  opportunity 
presented  to  show  goods  that  will  harmonize 

(Continued  on  rage  75) 
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Our  Review  of  the  Week 


Concise  Outline  of  Developments  That  Influence  the  Market 


Numerous  causes  combine  to  cause  mer- 
chants and  department  heads  to  pause  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  year  and  study  the  trend 
of  demand  as  well  as  the  possible  sources  of 
supply. 

Causes  of  High  Prices 

Briefly  summed  up,  the  situation  appears 
to  be  about  as  follows : Labor  is  employed  at 

high  wages — higher  than  ever  in  some  cases 
— while  manufacturers  in  most  of  the  leading 
industries  are  seeking  new  supplies  of  raw 
materials  and  endeavoring  to  keep  their  pro- 
ducing costs  from  advancing  to  new  high 
levels. 

Our  exports  are  growing  despite  adverse 
financial  conditions  in  various  European  coun- 
tries, and  this  helps  to  keep  our  factories 
busy. 

Extravagance  among  wage  earners  has  not 
lessened,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  let-up  in  the  demand  for  high-priced  mer- 
chandise from  this  class  of  customers. 

This  situation,  which  could  be  met  easily 
enough  if  there  existed  any  reliable  means  of 
forecasting  its  probable  duration,  has  led  buy- 
ers to  purchase  goods  freely — perhaps  too  free- 
ly— for  fear  that  if  they  refrained  they  would 
not  be  able  to  buy  goods  later  on  when  they 
were  needed. 

Dress  Cottons 

The  cotton  goods  situation  is  chaotic.  Mills 
are  producing  goods  in  quantities  much  less 
than  usual  at  this  time  and  are  revising  prices 
upward  in  accordance  with  new  wage  scales 
and  reduced  output  due  to  lessened  hours  of 
labor. 

Some  of  the  new  lists  of  prices  have  been 
issued  this  week  and  more  are  expected  in  a 


few  days.  The  extent  to  which  some  prices 
have  been  boosted  will  be  noted  on  examina- 
tion of  the  list  of  jobbers’  prices  printed  on 
this  page. 

Speaking  of  these  prices,  the  head  of  the 
bleached  and  brown  goods  department  in  a local 
wholesale  house  told  an  Economist  staff  mem- 
ber this  week,  “It  is  simply  impossible  to 
name  a price  on  certain  lines,”  and  that  he 
was  offering  such  goods  “at  value.”  He  added 
that  he  thought  that  prices  would  be  made  on 
some  of  the  goods  before  the  end  of  next 
week. 

Prints  and  Ginghams 

Another  department  head,  speaking  of 
prints  and  ginghams,  said  that  concerns  whose 
orders  were  on  his  books  were  being  taken 
care  of,  as  well  as  possible  by  the  plan  of  let- 
ting the  buyer  select  similar  goods  from  his 
stock  and  billing  them  at  the  prices  at  which 
orders  were  taken. 

This  is  a form  of  substitution  that  has 
been  heartily  approved  of  as  it  enabled  buyers 
to  obtain  quantities  of  needed  goods  at  prices 
much  under  the  present  market. 

Silks  and  Woolens 

The  silk  situation  is  not  much  improved. 
Prices  for  raw  silk  in  Yokohama  rose  to  over 
3300  yen  per  picul,  the  equivalent  of  $12.25 
per  lb.  Such  a price  is  unprecedented,  and 
when  the  cost  of  bringing  the  silk  to  this 
country  is  added  thereto  it  at  once  becomes 
obvious  that  there  is  little  chance  of  silk  goods 
prices  being  any  lower  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  wool  market  is  quiet  but  firm,  and  the 
situation  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  in 
accord  therewith.  Buyers  are  still  awaiting 


the  opening  of  fall,  1920  lines,  and  will  prob- 
ably see  them  early  in  the  year. 

The  new  year  started  as  usual  with  “Janu- 
ary White  Sales”  in  all  leading  centers,  though 
in  several  cases  the  offerings  are  less  exten- 
sive than  usual. 

In  linens,  for  example,  in  many  stores  the 
new  goods  received  of  late  have  been  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  normal. 

Women’s  Garments 

In  women’s  ready-to-wear  garments  the 
demand  continues  to  be  for  the  more  expen- 
sive kinds. 

Dresses,  suits,  coats  and  skirts  of  the  finer 
materials  are  snapped  up  on  sight  while 
cheaper  garments  that  ordinarily  would  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  special  sale  purposes 
get  scant  attention. 

Elaborate  wraps  on  loose  lines  are  in  active 
demand.  Many  of  these  wraps  are  trimmed 
with  ostrich  and  lined  with  silks  in  bright 
contrasting  colors. 

Dress  Accessories 

The  use  of  ribbons  for  trimming  purposes 
is  growing  steadily,  though  production  has  not 
increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  thus 
created.  The  inevitable  result  is  increased 
prices.  Waxed  ribbon,  launched  as  a millinery 
accessory,  is  now  being  used  also  as  dress 
trimmings. 

Numerous  new  spring  hats  made  entirely 
of  ribbon,  or  ribbon  trimmed,  have  made  their 
appearance. 

Gloves  for  spring  are  being  eagerly  sought, 
but  with  only  limited  success  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  leathers  and  of  other  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  manufacturers.  The 
prices  that  must  be  demanded  for  long  gloves 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  a factor  in  the  sale  of 
the  shorter  gloves. 

Silk  hosiery  and  silk  lingerie,  together  with 
silk  gloves,  are  in  heavy  demand. 


Current  Prices  of  Bleached  and  Brown  and  Heavy  Cottons 


Made  by  New  York  Jobbing  Trade  This  Week 


Where  Price  Is  Omitted  New  Quotations  Are  Expected  to  Be  Made  in  the  Course  of  a Few  Days 


Unbleached  Cheese  Cloth 

Arabian,  3C 9% 

Monarch,  B.,  4-4 10y2 

Tacoma,  W.,  4-4 10% 

Saratoga,  A.,  4-4 12 

Stagg,  B.B.,  4-4 13y2 

Bleached  Cheese  Cloth,  4-4 

Norwood,  No.  10,  Gauze... — 
Norwood,  No.  20,  Gauze... — 
Norwood,  No.  30,  Gauze...  9 
Norwood,  No.  40,  Gauze...  10 
Norwood,  No.  60,  Gauze... 12% 


Unbleached  Cotton,  36  In. 


New  York,  L.L 19% 

Plaza,  L.L — 

Belton,  B.B.B — 

Farragut,  L.L 20 

Tam  O’Shanter  26 

Puget  Sound,  L.L 26 

Spartan,  L.L — 

Defender,  L.L 26 

Wamsutta  53 

Poland  27 

Lockwood,  B 27% 

Black  Rock  — 

Woodstock,  S 27% 

Montclair,  D 30 

Pequot,  A 33% 

Eldorado  35 

Dwight  Anchor 34% 

Brown  Drills,  29-30  In. 

Secheco  25 

Peppered  30 

Special  Heavy  33 

Walden,  2.50  35 

Dwight,  2.50  35 


Brown  Ducks 

Norwood,  6 oz.,  29  in 29 

Norwood,  7 oz.,  29  in 33 

Norwood,  8 oz.,  29  in 37% 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  29  in 47  ” 

Norwood,  12  oz.,  29  in 56 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  36  in 48 

Norwood,  11  oz.,  40  in 57 

Bleached  Cottons,  36  In. 

Loon  Lake  23 

Swan  24 

Columbus  26 

XX  26 

Palma  30 

Pride  of  Field 30 

D.E.L 30 

Hope  — 

Bonnie  — 

Lonsdale  — 

Lassie  — 

Hill  — 

Fruit  37% 

Langdon, 76  — 

American  Beauty 36 

Langdon,  G.B — 

Dwight  Anchor 40 

Utica  Nonpareil — 

Wamsutta  54 

Wamsutta  Percale 69 

Half  Bleached,  36  In. 

Bonnie  — 

Hill  — 

Lassie  — 

Dwight  Anchor 40 


B.I.X 24 

H.C.E 30 

Lonsdale  ,r 48 

Berkeley  Coronet... 39 

Berkeley  60  40 

Berkeley  100  51 

Berkeley  Extra 52 

Berkeley  150 57 

Berkeley  180 59 

Berkeley  300 61 

Wamsutta  — 

L ., — 

Shrunks 

Belfast  Linen,  B.F.,  33  in.. — 
Belfast  Linen,  B.F.,  36  in.. — - 
Belfast  Linen,  B.F.,  45  in.. — 

Indian  Head,  % — 

Indian  Head,  % — 

Indian  Head,  4-4  — 

Indian  Head,  44  in — 

Bleached  Jean,  36  In. 

Pepperell,  D.C.,  No  Stamp. — 

Peppered,  N.G 43 

Marine  Middy,  B.F.,  Twills. 43 

Wamsutta  52 

Laconia,  G.N.,  Twill  50 

Long  Cloth 

Burleigh  58 

Life  2000  Lingerie  Cloth.. 37 

Bleached  Drills,  3-4 


Namsook  and  Cambric,  4-4  u.  S.  Army 35 

Unknown  35 

E.E 26  Woodstock  36 

H.N 30  Defender  40 


Cheviots,  28  In. 

Norwood,  B.F — 

Rutledge  Flatfold 28% 

Victoria  Flatfold 28% 

Melrose  26-in.  Flatfold.... — 


Pillow  Tubings 

Defender,  36  in 

Defender,  40  in 

Defender,  45  in 

Defender,  42  in 

Dwight  Anchor,  36  in... 
Dwight  Anchor,  40  in... 
Dwight  Anchor,  42  in... 
Dwight  Anchor,  45  in... 
Dwight  Anchor,  50  in... 
Dwight  Anchor,  54  in... 

Pequot,  36  in 

Pequot,  40  in 

Pequot,  42  in 

Pequot,  45  in 


Hickory  Stripes 


Hamilton  34% 

Norwood  — 

Tickings 

Pillomat,  B 23 

Pillomat,  D 25 

Norwood,  A.C.A.,  % 51% 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  % 52% 

Amoskeag,  XX,  % 53% 

Pillomat,  H.B — 

Our  Beauty,  A.  % 55 

Our  Beauty,  B.B.,  % 58 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  36  in... — 
Our  Beauty,  A.Z.A.,  36  in.. — 
Our  Beauty,  A.,  36  in 65 


Wide  Sheetings 

Housekeeper,  Lin.  Fin.,  9/4— 
Bleached 

Housekeeper,  Lin.  Fin.,  10/4 — 
Bleached 


Norwood 

Bleached 

Brown 

42  in  ... 

. . $0.38 

$0.35 

45  in 

.41 

.38 

50  in.  . . . 

.45 

.41 

6/4 

.52 

.45 

7/4 

.59 

52 

8/4 

.66 

.59 

9/4 

.73 

.66 

10/4 

.80 

.73 

11/4  

.90 

— 

Pequot  and 


D/Anchor 

Bleached 

Brown 

42  in 

. $0,47 

$0.45 

45  in 

.50 

.47 

50  in 

.56 

.50 

6/4  

.65 

.56 

7/4  

.74 

.65 

8 4 

.83 

.74 

9/4  

.91 

.83 

10/4  

1.00 

,yi 

11/4  

1.10 

— 

Bookfold  Ticks 

Our  Beauty, 
Our  Beauty, 
Our  Beauty, 
Wexford 

No*  4 

No.  3 

No.  2 

. .48 
.51 
.55 

Our  Beauty, 
Florence 

No.  1 

, .58 

American 
Our  Beauty, 
Our  Beauty, 

45  in 

60  in 

, .60 
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This  consumer  ad- 
vertisement is  ap- 
pearing in  the  high- 
class  consumer 
media  during  Janu- 
ary. 


Note  the  use  of  the 
slogan  and  its  tie-up 
with  the  general 
class  of  merchandise 
featured. 


to  appreciate  this  truth,  one  has  only  to  compare,  by 
actual  experience,  True  Irish  Linen  with  other  fabrics. 

This  applies  not  only  to  Household  Linens — but  to  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel which  really  should  be  LINEN—  Collars,  Dress  Shirts  and  Underwear. 

And  for  the  summery  clothing  needed  on  that  winter  trip  down  South  — 
Irish  Linen  is  matchless  for  coolness,  comfort,  smartness  and  durability. 


TSkIRISH  LINEN  SOCIETY 

-A  BELFAST  IRELAND 


AMERICAN  OFFICE 


231  West  39th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Each  month  a differ 
ent  type  of  merchan 
dise  will  be  illus 
trated. 


/or  SHEER 
COMFORT 

there  is  t\o 
substitute 
jor 

Vrue  (/risk 


During  February  formal  linen  will  be  pictured, 
and  the  slogan  is,  “For  Formal  Use,  There  is 
No  Substitute  for  True  Irish  Linen.” 

The  merchandise  stressed  during  this  month 
will  be  Dress  Haberdashery  and  Household 
Linens  for  formal  use. 

This  information  is  given  to  you  so  that  you  can 
co-operate  with  the  general  publicity  plans  of 
the  Society. 
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CRASH  TOWELING 
DRIES  AMD  POLISHES 
GLASSWARE  AND 
DISHES  WITHOUT 
LEAVING  LINT  OR 
SMUDGES 


STORE* 


b'lARJiX 


CRASH  TOWELING 

HAS  LINEN  WOVEN 
IN  BOTH  WAYS 
DURABLE  AND 
ECONOMICAL 


CRASH  TOWELING 
IS  THE  TOWELING] 
FOR  EVER.Y  I 
PURPOSE 

PRICE...  P»1  Y«k>  !: 


***** 


A suggested  window  display  which  shows  the  attractive  quality  of  Startex 


Displays  Like  This  Sell  Startex  Toweling 

THE  merchant  will  find  Startex  very  profitable  merchandise  to 
display.  It  is  already  the  fastest  and  quickest  selling  toweling 
on  the  market  and  displays  like  the  above  assure  the  merchant 
rapid  turnover  at  the  start. 

Popularity  of  Startex  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of  both  linen 
and  cotton.  Startex,  however,  is  not  ordinary  part  linen  toweling;  it 
is  far  superior  inasmuch  as  it  has  linen  woven  both  in  weft  and  warp. 
Linen  is  used  to  give  Startex  durability  and  exceptional  absorbent 
qualities.  The  cotton  keeps  the  price  within  reason. 

Hence,  the  average  housewife  finds  Startex  has  merits  of  linen  at 
practically  the  price  of  cotton. 

Your  wholesaler  has  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

STARK  MILLS 

INTERNATIONAL  COTTON  MILLS 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

J.  Spencer  Turner  Co.,  Selling  Agent,  56  Worth  Street,  New  York 
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Demand  ‘ ‘ de  Luxe 
Sweeps  Through 
Paris  Stores 

While  Fashion-Maker  Lays  Plans  in 
Dull  Season,  Consumer  Be- 
comes Profligate 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

Paris,  December  11,  1919— With  Novem- 
ber, the  mid-season  showing  of  models  draws 
to  a close.  From  December  to  February  no 
new  styles  are  created  and  the  dressmakers 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  design- 
ing of  their  spring  models  to  be  shown  at  the 
February  openings.  From  the  fashion  stand- 
point, therefore,  December  is  a dull  month. 
Even  social  activities  slow  down  and  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  fetes  occupy  the 
minds  of  all. 

Demand  Is  “De  Luxe” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  year  that  in 
the  Christmas  trade  in  the  retail  shops  the 
demand  has  been  chiefly  for  the  “de  luxe 
articles.  Even  the  most  costly  and  useless 
knickknacks  are  selling. 

Imitation  jewelry  has  also  been  in  great 
demand  and  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
price,  which  is  over  six  times  that  of  before 
the  war,  the  sales  this  year  in  imitation 
jewelry  are  more  than  double  those  of  pre- 
vious years. 

A tremendous  run  in  silk  stockings,  silk 
culottes  and  silk  underwear  is  also  reported. 
There  has  been  so  much  speculation  in  all 
knit  goods  that  the  prices  are  now  almost 
prohibitive.  At  the  present  moment  silk 
stockings  in  average  quality  sell  for  fifty 
francs,  while  silk  culottes  range  anywhere  in 
price  from  forty-five  to  eighty  francs,  and  this 
for  average  qualities  only. 

Buyers  Threaten  to  Balk 

If  a further  increase  occurs,  buyers  from 
several  of  the  large  retail  shops  here  affirm 
that  they  will  no  longer  stock  up  in  these 
articles,  but  will  buy  sample  lines  only,  as 
at  even  the  present  price,  their  clientele 
begins  to  have  had  more  than  enough. 

The  demand  for  silk  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
still  continues.  Buyers  in  the  silk  depart- 
ments state  that  no  matter  what  price  is 
asked  the  goods  are  sold  even  before  they 
have  been  in  the  shop  twenty-four  hours.  All 
of  the  manufacturers  from  whom  the  retailers 
buy  their  stocks  are  so  far  oversold  that  no 
deliveries  are  promised  on  silks  for  the  retail 
market  in  Paris  under  twelve  months  and  no 
orders  are  accepted  with  any  guaranty  of 
price. 

Extent  of  Rise  Immaterial 

To  the  question  as  to  whether  the  40  per 
cent  increase  would  reduce  the  sales,  the  reply 
was  that  even  should  the  price  go  up  100  per 
cent  silks  would  be  sold  and  sold  again  until 
not  one  yard  was  left. 

It  is  an  abnormal  situation  and  no  one 
yet  knows  where  it  will  all  end.  The  con- 
tinual fall  of  the  franc  upsets  all  business 


The  sailor  shown  above  is  one  of  the  well 
favored  models  being  shown  extensively  for 
the  coming  season.  From  Knox  Hat  Co.,  Inc. 


calculations  and  prohibits  any  sales  with  a 
guaranty  of  price  for  export.  After  the  gen- 
eral elections  confidence  in  the  business  world 
was  somewhat  restored  by  the  victory  of  the 
conservative  party. 

The  general  elections,  however,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  municipal  and  in  these  through- 
out France,  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  won. 
This  has  proved  a disquieting  element  and 
the  confidence  gained  by  the  general  elections 
to  a certain  extent  has  been  lessened  by  those 
of  the  municipal.  . 

Look  to  America  for  Solution 

All  eyes  are  anxiously  turned  toward  Ameri- 
ca, trusting  that  the  solution  of  the  financial 
problems  will  be  adjusted  there.  Much  criti- 
cism is  expressed  here  at  America’s  refusal 
to  stabilize  the  exchange  by  artificial  means. 
Much  doubt  is  also  expressed  by  many  of  the 
business  men  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
system  of  long  credits  to  be  advanced  to 
French  firms  by  American  firms.  Many  feel 
that  this  will  serve  only  to  further  decrease 
the  value  of  the  franc. 

The  more  progressive  and  more  foresighted 
of  them,  however,  see  that  this  is  the  only 
solution  and  the  only  means  whereby  France 
can  procure  the  necessary  raw  materials  to 
aid  in  her  production  and  that,  though  of 
necessity  for  the  time  being  the  exchange 
must  go  against  her,  that  eventually  by  this 
means,  a natural  and  normal  equilibrium  will 
be  restored. 

♦ 

British  Founders  Quit 

The  cotton-spinning  trade  of  Lancashire, 
England,  is  beginning  to  take  on  a new  char- 
acter as  outside  financial  interests  buy  their 
way  into  the  field,  form  new  combines  and  re- 
capitalize old  ones. 

This  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  some 
people,  who  fear  that  the  coming  of  the  “soul- 
less corporation”  to  replace  the  individual 
owner  marks  the  beginning  of  trouble  in  the 
field.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  particularly 
deplores  the  passing  of  the  men  who  built  up 
the  mills  and  whose  close  relations  with  their 
employees  have  kept  peace  in  the  industry. 


Keep  Customer  in 
Mind  When  You 
Go  to  Market 

Circumstances  in  Garment  World  at 
This  Time  Make  This  Axiom 
Particularly  Apt 

By  a combination  of  circumstances  the 
present  is  an  important  period  in  the  garment 
world.  Buyers  who  are  on  the  alert  to  catch 
each  slight  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
buying  public  cannot  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  influences  that  are  at  work.  And 
each  buyer  who  wishes  to  make  his  a success- 
ful department  realizes  that  more  than  ever 
he  must  watch  his  clientele. 

Generalities  are  of  no  value  now.  Style  is 

p 

less  of  an  influence  and  individual  customers 
must  be  studied.  There  have  always  been  buy- 
ers who  come  to  the  market  with  their  custom- 
ers in  their  minds’  eye,  but  more  of  them 
would  follow  this  method  if  they  realized  what 
many  and  excellent  ideas  can  be  received  from 
this  attitude. 

Character  Clothes  Count 

The  literally  hundreds  of  different  types  of 
garments  being  offered  by  the  manufacturers 
combined  with  the  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  women  to  follow  a prescribed  style  ought 
to  make  buying  a real  pleasure  and  compara- 
tively easy. 

Generally  speaking,  bizarre  effects  are  in 
the  minority,  but  clothes  that  are  full  of  char- 
acter are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Capes  Still  in  Favor 

Manufacturers  and  buyers  arriving  from 
Paris  report  that  capes  are  extensively  worn 
there,  and  many  of  the  houses  that  manufac- 
ture coats  and  wraps  in  this  country  are  show- 
ing them  in  forms  that  vary  from  the  strictly 
utilitarian  to  the  elaborate  evening  cape. 

Wonderful  hip-  and  knee-length  capes  of 
materials,  such  as  faille,  lightweight  silk 
duvetyn  and  all  the  novelty  weave  silks,  are 
shown  for  wear  over  light  dresses. 

In  these  light  wraps  one  firm  has  intro- 
duced some  colors  that  have  been  exclusively 
dyed  for  them.  Three  of  the  most  attractive 
shades  are  porcelain,  hydrangea  and  flesh.  The 
last  two  are  only  new  in  the  subtle  and  peculiar 
colors  that  have  been  used  to  make  these  par- 
ticular shades.  The  hydrangea  shade  has  a 
great  deal  of  gray  in  it,  giving  a depth  that  is 
very  pleasing,  and  the  flesh  shade  has  more 
yellow  in  it  than  is  usually  seen  in  this  color. 

Collars  Nearly  to  Waist 

Ostrich  as  a trimming  on  these  wraps  is 
extensively  used  by  this  firm.  Flat  bands  are 
used  as  collars  that  extend  nearly  to  the  waist 
line,  sometimes  in  a deeper  shade  of  the  color 
used  in  the  wraps  or  in  a contrasting  color, 
such  as  old  blue  or  French  blue  on  a white 
novelty  crepe  wrap.  Pleated  frills  of  the 
fabric  are  also  used  around  the  neck  and 
about  the  cuffs  of  a loose  dolman  sleeve. 

Wraps  built  on  loose  lines,  to  be  folded 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Two  or  three  outstanding  features  of  the 
styles  for  spring  are  combined  in  this  tailored 
dress  of  jade  green  crepe  tussah.  The  use  of 
pleats,  the  low-bloused  waist  line  at  the  back, 
and  the  waxed  black  taffeta  ribbon  at  neck  and 
belt  are  all  advance  notes. 
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j ADVANCE  STYLES  | 

( An  Economist  Department) 


This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  is  1 

| published  with  a view  to  furnishing  a guide  to  those  § 

| of  our  subscribers  who  for  one  reason  or  another  I 

1 find  it  necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  ten-  1 

I dencies  in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  | 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  confused  § 

1 with  current  merchandise.  It  should  always  be  § 

1 remembered  that  they  are  merely  ballons  d’essai  | 

1 (trial  balloons)  as  the  French  phrase  goes.  But  | 

1 to  those  whose  business  demands  advance  fashion  | 

| news  these  sketches  will  furnish  valuable  informa-  | 

1 tion  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  circles  where  | 

1 fashions  originate.  | 

'MiiniimiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiininiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiMiiiiiimtiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniinH.' 


Daring  combinations  of  color  are  used  by 
the  French  designers  on  many  of  the  spring 
models.  The  quaint  suit  sketched  above  is  of 
black  taffeta  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid  and 
lined  with  scarlet  foulard.  The  full  flared 
Louis  XIII  peplum  on  the  jacket  and  the 
curved  under  arm  seams  and  the  slight  flare 
at  the  hem  of  the  skirt  are  authoritative  notes 
for  the  coming  season. 


Left — Spring  suit  of  blue  serge  which  feat- 
ures a novel  use  of  shaped  bands  to  form  a 
triple  tier  armhole.  The  shawl  collar  is  over- 
laid with  red  leather,  which  is  extensively  used 
on  many  spring  garments. 


Right — Princess  dress  in  cinnamon  brown 
crepe  jersey  showing  the  use  of  embroidery 
which  in  this  case  is  in  green  and  silver.  The 
panels  of  smocking  which  hold  in  the  fullness 
at  the  waist  are  a novel  arrangement. 


The  coat  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
dress  is  featured  by  some  French  designers  for 
spring  wear.  This  model  in  light-weight  wool 
velours  has  the  bodice  section  extending  to 
the  curve  of  the  hips,  with  a straight  gathered 
skirt  .giving  the  fullness  at  the  hem — which  is 
growing  more  apparent  all  the  time. 
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Nineteen -Twenty 


Our  Spring  Lines  of  Coats  and  Suits  are 
now  complete  and  ready  for  inspection. 

The  beauty  and  authenticity  of  our  Spring 
stylings  is  but  the  beginning  of  our 
policy.  Curtailed  selling  costs  and  consist- 
ent prompt  delivery  add  service  to  style  and 
enable  our  trade  to  satisfy  fully  and  most 
profitably  the  insistent  local  demand  that  is 
instantly  created  by  showings  of  our  ad- 
vance models. 

Our  stocks  will  continue  equal  to  all  emer- 
gencies throughout  the  season.  That  is  the 
heart  of  our  policy.  So  in  suggesting  an 
early  call  we  can  dispense  with  the  old  and 
still  existent  trade  custom  of  cautioning 
buyers  against  possible  shortage  of  desired 
models  at  a later  date. 

An  early  visit  however  will  prove  most  in- 
teresting and  informative. 


We  report  progress. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  activity  of 
our  accounts  is  nothing  less  than  sensa- 
tional. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  verdict 
rendered  by  the  Jury  of  Progressive  Mer- 
chants in  favor  of  our  “No-Salesmen-No- 
Waste”  system  of  distribution. 

Hundreds  of  brand  new  accounts  in  a season 
are  significant.  That  is  our  achievement. 
It  is  better  than  all  the  theorizing  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  proof,  not  merely  argument. 

If  your  resolutions  for  the  New  Year  do  not 
include  a trial  trip  to  the  Largest  Cloak  and 
Suit  Stockroom  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  amend  them 
at  once. 

If  your  trip  to  New  York  is  delayed  send  in 
an  open  order  meanwhile. 


If  you  want  a few  Spring  Models  in  Suits  or  Sport  Coats  for  early  showing , 
write  at  once  for  them.  We  have  them  ready  for  Immediate  Delivery. 


Infants9  Coats 

Sizes  2 to  6 $4.75  to  $12.75 

Intermediate  Coats 

Sizes  6 to  9 $5.75  to  $15.00 

Clhildlr©n9s  Coats 

Sizes  10  to  14  $6.75  to  $20.00 

Jmnior  Coats 

Sizes  13  to  19  $12.75  to  $35.00 


Sport  Coats 
Sizes  13  to  19  $9.75  to  $35.00 

ILadlies9  and  Misses9  Coats 
Sizes  16  to  44  $13.75  to  $75.00 

ILadlies9  and  Misses9  Smits 
Sizes  16  to  44  $18.75  to  $95.00 


ILadlies9  andl 
Sport  Coats 
Sizes  16  to  44 


lisses9  SIhort 

$10.75  to  $50.00 


RITTER  BROTHERS 


1333  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 

501  Washington  Street 


CHICAGO 
234  So.  Wells  Street 


ST.  JOSEPH 
412  Francis  Street 
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Overblouse  Grows  Both 
and  in  Size 

Models  That  Hang  to  Shoe  Tops  Soon  to  Come 
Out — Americans  Endorse  Duvetyn 
as  Spring  Fabric 


Since  the  advent  of  the  overblouse  into  the 
world  of  fashion  there  has  never  been  a period 
when  its  reign  was  more  dominant  than  the 
present  season.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  length  or  breadth  of  overblouses,  and  their 
popularity  keeps  pace  with  their  dimensions. 

Blouse  departments  will  soon  be  showing 
spring  blouses  that  hang  to  the  shoe  tops — 
they  are  among  the 
models  now  displayed  in 
wholesale  showrooms. 

As  a rule  the  majority 
of  these  blouses  are  cut 
on  kimono  lines  with 
elbow  length  sleeves,  and 
slip  over  the  head. 

Duvetyn  Spring  Fabric 

The  skirts  of  these 
blouse  dresses  display 
considerable  embroidery 
in  allover  symmetrica! 
patterns  worked  in 
beads,  or  in  floral  de- 
signs embroidered  in 
bright  wool  or  silk. 

Duvetyn  and  trico- 
lette  are  the  fabrics  used 
in  these  unique  blouse 
dresses.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  French 
designers  are  using 
duvetyn  in  spring  mod- 
els, thus  endorsing  it  as 
a spring  fabric. 

Widened  Hip  Line  In 
Blouses 

The  tendency  toward 
widened  hip  lines  is  ap- 
parent in  a few  import- 
ed blouses  now  displayed 
in  New  York  manu- 
facturers’ showrooms. 

Among  these  is  an  at- 
tractive white  georgette 
slip-over  blouse,  extend- 
ing below  the  knees, 
which  is  fully  two  yards 
around  the  hem.  Bands  of  narrow  rose  satin 
ribbon  outlined  with  white  beads  serve  as 
trimming  around  the  hips  and  accomplish  the 
desired  effect  of  stiffening  the  georgette.  This 
trimming  is  repeated  at  the  front  and  back  of 
the  bodice  and  on  the  loose  elbow  sleeves.  Nar- 
row elastic  bands  on  each  side  hold  the  waist 
close  to  the  figure,  which  accentuates  the 
widened  hip  line. 

Paisley  designs  carried  out  in  colored  beads 
made  a striking  contrast  on  a gray  crepe  de 


Chine  blouse  recently  imported  from  Paris. 
This  trimming  outlined  the  neck  and  flaring 
fronts  of  the  blouse,  which  fell  back  at  the 
waist  line,  allowing  a vest  of  figured  silk  to 
show. 

Other  interesting  trimmings  noted  on  im- 
ported blouses  were  Oriental  motifs  embroid- 
ered in  brilliant  colors,  pipings  and  tiny  but- 
tons of  georgette  in  con- 
trasting colors,  such  as 
Pekin  blue  on  a blouse 
of  maize  colored  georg- 
ette, and  bands  of  rose 
and  white  trimming  not 
unlike  shaggy  bath  tow- 
eling. 

Cotton  Substitute  for 
Silk 

Reports  from  sales- 
men now  returning  from 
the  road  confirm  the 
prediction  that  cotton 
blouses  will  take  the 
place  of  the  low-priced 
silk  blouse  this  spring. 
Wholesale  houses  dealing 
in  hand-made  voile  and 
batiste  blouses  are  tak- 
ing tremendous  orders 
for  spring,  while  con- 
cerns dealing  in  mod- 
erately priced  georgette 
blouses  report  the  dullest 
season  in  years. 

On  the  other  hand, 
high  - priced  novelty 
blouses  are  in  great  de- 
mand. A firm  well  known 
for  the  excellent  quality 
as  well  as  originality  of 
designs  in  its  blouses 
have  refused  to  take 
more  orders  until  March 
because  of  the  tremen- 
dous business  now  on 
hand.  Among  other 
lines  this  house  carries 
imported  lace  blouses, 
which  are  reported  as  selling  well. 

Tailored  Influence 

A decided  tailored  influence  is  noticeable 
in  domestic  as  well  as  imported  blouses  for 
spring.  Many  smart  tailored  shirts  were  seen 
among  a collection  recently  imported  from 
Paris.  Some  of  these  models  were  strictly 
plain,  with  long  sleeves,  high  collars  and  vests 
of  double  silk,  cut  on  the  lines  of  a man’s 
old-fashioned,  stiff-bosom  dress  shirt.  Others 


in  Favor 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


Angora  wool  coatee  in  tan  and  white,  worn 
with  baronet  satin  skirt  trimmed  with  band  of 
white  angora.  A tam  of  white  angora  com- 
pletes the  costume;  from  Nathan  Schuss  & 

Co. 

reflecting  the  tailored  influence  were  made  of 
georgette,  with  vests  of  elaborate  metallic 
fabrics. 

One  blouse  of  unusual  charm  was  made  of 
white  georgette  with  tiny  hand-tucks  over  the 
shoulders  and  across  the  back.  White  taffeta 
made  the  turn-over  collar  and  vest  which  also 
formed  a wide  girdle,  tying  in  a bow  at  the 
back. 

Taffeta  buttons  embroidered  in  colored 
wool  added  a touch  of  color  to  the  vest,  as  well 
as  wool  leaves  embroidered  across  the  front 
of  the  girdle.  A black  and  white  striped  tie 
gave  a decided  air  of  smartness  to  the  model. 
+ 

“Dunlap’s”  is  a new  woman's  specialty 
shop  recently  opened  in  the  popular  and  ex- 
clusive shopping  district  on  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  The  shop  is  beautifully  finished, 
the  woodwork  in  old  ivory  touched  with  black 
and  orange,  orange  velour  hangings  and  up- 
holstery offsetting  the  finish.  Fixtures  are  of 
the  latest  mode. 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

Bold  black  velvet  designs  appliqued  in 
colored  wool  give  individuality  to  this  coral- 
colored  jersey  smock.  The  set-in  sleeves  of 
three-quarter  length  and  bell  shape  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  vogue.  From  Maher 
& Kessler. 
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“CADILLAC”  ASSORTMENT  “M” 

For  Children 

6 Fast  Color  Braelock  Gingham  Dresses  $0^.00 
Average  price  $4  00  each 


“CADILLAC”  ASSORTMENT  “M”  WILL  DO  MORE  FOR  YOUR 
STORE  THAN  $24.00  INVESTED  IN  ANY  OTHER  WAY. 

It  will  bring  you  6 of  the  well  known  ‘‘CADILLAC’’  dresses  for  Children.  Just  an  even  half-dozen  in  the  assortment  in 
4 handsome  styles.  They  are  made  from  Braelock  fast  color  ginghams  in  the  newest  and  daintiest  patterns  and  colors. 


Sizes  are  assorted  as  follows: 

8 10  12 


Price  of 
assortment, 
6 dresses, 

$24.00 

Each  $4.00 


The  styles  are  shown  on  this  page.  Aren’t  they  wonderfully  smart  and 
attractive?  That’s  just  what  your  customers  will  say  when  they  see  them. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  orders  received  on  this  dandy  assortment 
sure  to  get  yours  in  early.  Then  you'll  not  be  disappointed. 

“CADILLAC"  assortments  are  "making  a hit”  with 
where  It  is  a big  opportunity  that  you  should  not  miss.  Send1  you/order 

by  mail  or  wire — phone,  if  you  like but  whatever  you  do  get 

your  order  booked  for  ASSORTMENT  “M"  right  NOW. 

CADILLAC  GARMENT  MFG.  CO. 

Detroit  Mich. 


Assorted 


Styles 


Sizes 


Patterns 


Colors 


2626 


If  you  are  interested  in  see- 
ing the  complete  line  of  Cadil- 
lac Dresses  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  a Cadillac  representative 
to  show  you  the  line.  Your 
request  will  receive  immediate 
attention  and  a salesman  will 
be  on  the  way  in  jiffy  time. 


\ 2601 
stl 


2606 


•o- 
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A corner  of  the  hat  section  of  the  children’s  department  of  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  The  place  devoted  to  all  things  for  tiniest  baby  . The  infants’  department  of  the 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  same  store. 


How  This  Big  Indianapolis  Store  Set  About  Building  Up  a Children  s Department 

That  Is  Now  a Store  in  Itself 


“The  Ayres  Store  is  on  fire."  This  was  the 
astounding  message  that  reached  my  ear  when 
I answered  the  telephone  on  an  October  even- 
ing six  years  ago.  Before  I reached  the  store 
I could  see  the  flames  shooting  high  in  the 
air  and  burning  embers  dropping  a block 
away. 

When  I finally  reached  the  scene  I dis- 
covered the  ’phone  message  had  been  some- 
what misleading,  as  it  was  the  building  next 
to  ours  that  was  burning,  a big  cloak  and 
suit  house,  the  second  and  third  floors  of  which 
were  occupied  by  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  as  an  an- 
nex, our  children’s  store  occupying  the  entire 
third  floor. 

A Game  Buyer 

The  one  thing  that  impressed  me  most  the 
next  morning  was  the  evident  broken-heart- 
edness of  the  buyer-manager  of  the  children’s 
store.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  stood 
looking  at  what  was  but  a few  hours  before 
the  pride  of  her  life,  now  but  a blackened  heap 
of  smouldering  ruins. 

But  this  buyer  was  no  quitter,  and  before 
the  last  embers  had  died  out  she  was  speeding 
to  market,  following  telegraphic  dispatches  to 
several  large  Eastern  manufacturers  notifying 
them  of  her  coming,  the  reason  and  her  urgent 
need. 

Rising  from  the  Ashes 

In  the  meantime,  stocks  were  rearranged 
and  condensed  on  our  own  third  floor  and  a 
temporary  children’s  shop  was  opened  with  the 
reserve  stock  on  hand. 

And  out  of  the  ashes  of  this  misfortune 
there  grew  what  we  have  been  told  many  times 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  ap- 
pointed children’s  stores  in  America  to-day, 


By  A.  D.  Bowman,  Sales  Manager 
L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 


an  achievement  of  which  we,  as  merchants,  are 
quite  proud. 

It  has  long  been  our  desire  to  build  and 
equip  an  ideal  store  for  little  folk.  To  do  this 
requires  considerable  analytical  study  of 
mother,  for,  after  all,  it  is  she  whose  desires 
must  be  carefully  considered  as  well  as  the 
personal  needs  of  the  little  folk  themselves. 

Department  Store  for  Little  Folks 

One  of  the  first  considerations  was  the  ar- 
rangement. It  must  afford  a convenience  that 
would  appeal  instantly  to  the  mothers.  The 
arrangement  of  stock,  we  felt,  was  also  of 
paramount  importance,  so  we  decided  on  what 
seems  to  us  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  best  and  most  effective  method — arrange- 
ment by  department. 

Thus,  we  have  not  merely  a children’s  de- 
partment within  a store  of  departments,  but  a 
complete  department  store  for  little  folk  of  all 
ages  from  the  newest  baby  up  to  children  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Infants’  Outfitting  Shop 

The  heart  of  this  wonderful  store  is,  be- 
yond question,  the  infants’  outfitting  shop. 
Occupying  a space  approximately  50  x 25  ft.,  it 
is  ideally  arranged  for  meeting  every  require- 
ment of  the  expectant  mothers  as  well  as  those 
who  have  little  tots  of  tender  age  to  provide 
suitable  apparel  for.  All  stock  is  kept  in  glass 
enclosed  cases  or  shelving.  Of  these,  there  are 
sixty  separate  compartments. 

The  interior  of  this  shop  is  finished  in  old 


ivory.  The  shelving  is  fitted  with  sliding 
glass  doors.  Above  the  shelving  on  the  ledge 
are  built  display  compartments  also  glass  en- 
closed and  with  an  overhead  indirect  lighting 
system. 

These  compartments  are  of  sufficient  size 
and  depth  to  permit  the  display  of  what  we 
might  term  “baby  furniture”  — bassinets, 
padded  baskets,  bathing  stands  or  tables  and 
articles  of  like  character. 

Display  of  Novelties 

Dividing  this  baby  shop  from  the  chil- 
dren’s store  proper  are  large  display  cases  on 
each  side  of  a wide  central  entrance.  This 
offers  a degree  of  privacy  that  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

In  these  dividing  cases  are  displayed  nov- 
elties of  various  kinds.  The  counters  in  this 
shop,  four  in  number,  have  heavy  glass  tops, 
crystal  clear  and  attractive  in  their  cleanli- 
ness. Four  display  tables  through  the  center 
are  fitted  with  ample  drawers  for  reserve 
stock.  These  also  are  fitted  with  glass  tops 
and  the  display  stands  and  fixtures  are  of 
glass. 

Library  for  Mothers 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the 
trained  nurse  and  a mothers’  reference  library 
of  twenty  volumes.  The  knowledge  and  ad- 
vice of  the  former  is  at  the  disposal  of  any 
one  who  would  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity. 
Expectant  mothers  find  the  nurse  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  choosing  the  proper  things  for  the 
tiny  expected  guest. 

The  library  consists  of  the  best  books  by 
America’s  most  noted  writers  and  covers  prac- 
tically every  subject  pertaining  to  children 
and  their  care.  These  books  are  at  the  dis- 
continued on  page  59) 
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Member  at 


I THE 
| TREATY! 

| I can  safely 
prophesy  that  the 
treaty  question 
will  ultimately  be 
1 s e 1 1 1 e d to  the 
satisfaction  of  all 
good  Americans. 


THE 

FORKASTER 


Pork ast  Dfcesses 

“THEY  FORETELL  the  SEASON’S  STYLE  TREND* 

MISSES’— STOUTS— LADIES’— EACH  PRE-EMINENT 


Peace  To  All  Dress 
Buyers 

You  can  fret  and  fume  with 
doubtful  makes.  Or  you  can  come 
to  the  Forkast  showrooms  and 
find  comforting  satisfaction. 
Buyers  who  have  handled  our 
superb  creations  will  testify  that 
our  line  is  properly  named  “For- 
kast” — the  foreteller  of  the  new 
season’s  style  trend. 

Buy  “Forkast” — a sure  road  to 
peace  without  reservations. 

BRAMBIR  & HENDRICKS 

105  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Short  Glove  Deliveries  for  Early 
Spring  Will  Bear  Watching 

Some  Manufacturers  May  Yield  to  Temptation  to  Favor  More  Profitable  Long 
Glove  Orders — Trade  Conditions  “As  Is”  to  Continue 

Six  Months,  at  Least 


Unrest’s  Attrition  in  the  French  Glove  Industry 


Some  idea  of  what  the  recent  strike  among  the  skin  dressers  at  Annonay,  France,  cost  the  French 
glove  manufacturers,  can  be  obtained  by  examination  of  this  skin  which  was  originally  of  the  finest 
French  National  grade.  Along  with  thousands  of  other  skins  it  was  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
dressing  process  ivhen  the  strike  was  called  in  August.  When  the  strike  was  settled  in  October 
this  skin  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  as  it  was  put  through  the  various  cleaning,  wash- 
ing and  bleaching  stages  the  defects  here  represented  became  apparent  and  it  was  discarded. 


“But  Tommy  ain’t  no 
bloomin’  fool, 

You  bet  that  Tommy 
knows !” 

Thus  ends  a well- 
known  poem  of  Kip- 
ling’s, in  which  the 
British  Tommy  is  rep- 
resented as  being  fully 
aware  of  the  way  the 
British  Government 
extols  and  uses  him  in 
times  of  actual  need 
and  ignores  him  when 
the  strife  is  over. 

The  “Tommy”  i n 
the  glove  field  at  the 
present  time  is  the  re- 
tailer. He  remembers 
when  respect  and  con- 
sideration were  given 
his  slightest  wish  be- 
cause the  wholesaler 
actually  needed  his  or- 
der, and  he  cannot  help 
contrasting  that  happy 
day  with  the  conditions 
during  the  last  year 
when  his  order  was  ac- 
cepted with  special 
“stipulations”  or  “no- 
tices,” revised,  filled  in 
part,  or  even  neglected. 

As  proof  that  the 
average  glove  depart- 
ment manager  is  fully  cognizant  of  this  situa- 
tion, those  manufacturers  who  have  stead- 
fastly and  honestly  used  every  available  re- 
source to  meet  their  obligations  are  suspected 
or  sometimes  even  actually  accused  of  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  situation. 

In  such  instances  this  injustice  is,  of 
course,  sharply  resented  by  the  manufacturer 
who  attributes  it  to  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer. 

Suspected  But  Feared  to  Accuse 
One  of  the  causes  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  average  retailer  for  partial  or  non- 
delivery of  orders  has  been  his  inability  to 
prove  actually  and  conclusively  that  the  whole- 
saler was,  in  some  instances,  dodging  his  ob- 
ligations. The  retailer’s  conservatism  in  an- 
ticipating his  requirements  early  last  year 
plus  partial  delivery  of  orders  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  needing  merchandise  so  badly 
that  he  suppressed  any  doubt  which  he  may 
have  had  as  to  the  validity  of  excuses. 

As  prices  climbed  upward  during  the  past 
year,  the  wholesaler  adopted  one  of  three 
policies  regarding  the  delivery  of  merchandise 


at  the  prices  stipulated  in  the  original  order. 
The  more  fearless  wholesaler  faced  the  issue 
and  frankly  admitted  that  production  costs 
had  so  exceeded  his  estimates  that  he  could 
not  effect  delivery  without  making  an  addi- 
tional charge  per  dozen. 

Even  though  some  retailers  resented  this 
action,  more  or  less,  the  majority  of  them  ap- 
preciated the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer  and 
accepted  the  situation  with  fairly  good  grace 
in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  sufficient 
supplies. 

Circumventing  the  Truth 

Other  wholesalers  followed  the  more  de- 
vious policy  of  delivering  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  original  order  at  the  old  prices, 
leaving  the  retailer  to  scurry  about  the  mar- 
ket at  the  eleventh  hour  in  search  of  merchan- 
dise which  he  was  forced  to  buy  at  the  higher 
prices  or  else  actually  lose  sales  through  in- 
complete stocks. 

It  is  rumored  that  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent retailers,  who  have  been  subjected  to 
this  particular  form  of  treatment,  are  so 
deeply  resentful  that  they  are  storing  away 


evidence  with  the  idea 
of  eventually  “getting 
even.” 

Here  and  there  a 
wholesaler  has  stuck 
firmly  to  his  purpose 
of  making  full  delivery 
at  the  old  prices,  but 
he  has  failed  because 
of  unavoidable  circum- 
stances. 

As  an  illustration : 
those  glove  importers 
who  had  every  inten- 
tion of  delivering 
French  kid  gloves  or- 
dered last  spring  in 
time  for  holiday  sell- 
ing were  forced  to  fall 
short  of  their  own  ex- 
pectations as  a result 
of  the  strike  of  the 
New  York  ’longshore- 
men, which  delayed  de- 
livery, plus  the  strike 
among  the  skin  dress- 
ers in  France,  which 
almost  entirely  tied  up 
operation  from  Aug.  3 
to  Oct.  5. 

Some  of  the  best- 
laid  production  plans 
of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  also 
gone  astray,  and  they 
have  been  forced  to  disappoint,  to  some  ex- 
tent, some  of  their  oldest  customers.  They, 
too,  have  sometimes  delivered  merchandise  on 
which  the  margin  of  profit  was  exceedingly 
small,  considering  such  action  as  their  moral 
obligation.  In  this  way  old  relationships  have 
been  reinforced  and  new  friends  made. 

Watch  Short  Glove  Deliveries 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  extraordinary 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the 
past  year  will  continue  to  perplex  both  the 
wholesalers  and  the  retailers  at  least  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Therefore 
it  is  wise  for  the  retailer  to  “watch  his  step,” 
so  to  speak,  and  check  up  on  all  orders  most 
carefully  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  definite 
assurance  as  to  deliveries. 

The  Economist  would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  retailer  be  extremely  cautious  about 
his  supplies  of  staple  wrist-length  gloves. 

“We  plan  to  make  100  per  cent  deliveries 
on  long-glove  orders,  but  we  will  be  able  to 
deliver  only  a small  percentage  of  short-glove 
orders,”  declared  a representative  of  an  im- 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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OUR  THANKS,  MR.  MERCHANT,  for  last  year’s  patronage,  and 
with  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year’s  prosperity. 


On  account  of  the  particularly  large  volume  of  business  received 
by  us  for  Ireland  silk,  fabric,  kid  and  cape  gloves  for  summer  and 
fall  we  strongly  urge  every  merchant  to  place  his  order  early  for 
requirements  for  fall  of  1920. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices,  or  a salesman  to  call. 

IRELAND  BROTHERS 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  64  STATE  STREET 

50  UNION  SQUARE  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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Ribbon  Output  at 
Half-Normal,  but 
Demand  Soars 

America’s  Women  of  All  Classes 
Want  Them  and,  with  Buyers  Vying 
for  Stocks,  Tension  Remains 


pearance  the  reason  for  some  of  the  queer  and 
unusual  novelties  shown  becomes  apparent. 

One  of  the  newest  of  these  'novelties  is  a 
narrow,  two-toned  satin  ribbon  edged  on  one 
side  with  a quarter-inch  fringe  and  selvaged 
on  the  other  side.  Others  are  brocaded,  or 
limit  their  eccentricities  to  brilliant  and  odd 
color  combinations. 

The  plain  grosgrain  and  faille  ribbons  are 
again  favorites  and  many  early  hats  are  made 
of  them  entirely. 


Clamor  for  Silk  in  Markets 


Of  course,  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
is  a most  important  factor,  and  one 
manufacturer  who  has  just  recently  re- 
turned from  Japan,  when  asked  why  raw 
silk  continued  to  climb  in  price,  replied, 

“Just  the  eternal  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand! As  far  as  I could  ascertain,  the 
silk  crop  of  Asia  was  up  to  normal,  but  there 
were  more  buyers  clamoring  for  silk  than  ever 
before.  Buying  silk  was  more  like  attending 
an  auction  than  going  to  market.  Buyers 
were  busy  outbidding  each  other. 

“Many  reasons  were  advanced  to  account 
for  this  state  of  affairs,”  he  continued.  “One 
often  heard  was  that  other  countries  nor- 
mally producing  silk  had  a decidedly  lower 
production  than  normally,  and  consequently 
the  demand  usually  taken  care  of  elsewhere 
had  come  to  Yokohama. 


“Production  remains  on  practically  a 50 
per  cent  basis,  demand  is  increasing  every  day 
and  raw  silk  is  climbing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Naturally  with  a continuation  of  this  situation 
in  sight  I can  see  no  lower  prices  for  ribbons 
this  spring.”  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Dippel,  of  Frank  & Dugan,  ribbon  manu- 
facturers, regarding  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  season,  and  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion as  expressed  by  almost  the  entire 
ribbon  industry. 

The  fact  that  labor  continues  restless 
in  spite  of  the  shorter  hours  and  in- 
creased wages  does  not  tend  to  stabilize 
the  industry  and  allow  closer  figuring  of 
costs. 


Using  More  Than  Ever 

“Another  was  that  much  more  silk  is  being 
used  than  formerly.  Especially  has  the  silk 
hosiery  industry  grown.  Women,  not  alone 
of  the  well-to-do  class,  as  formerly,  but  also 
working  women  of  all  classes,  are  demanding 
silk  hosiery  and  silk  lingerie  in  addition  to 
silk  fabrics  and  ribbons.  Naturally  this  in- 
crease in  demand  has  far  outstripped  the  raw- 
silk  production,  which  instead  of  increasing 
has  no  doubt  suffered  to  a certain  extent  from 
the  effects  of  the  war.” 

The  fact  of  increased  demand  is  nowhere 
more  emphasized  than  in  the  ribbon  market. 
All  branches  of  fashion  craft  are  using  rib- 
bons as  never  before.  Milliners  and  dress- 
makers seem  inclined  to  make  ribbons  the 
motif  of  their  creations  for  spring. 

Manufacturers  Equal  Occasion 
Ribbon  manufacturers  are  assisting  them 
by  showing  an  unusually  large  variety  of  novel 
and  beautiful  merchandise. 

As  the  early  spring  hats  make  their  ap- 


Laces and  ribbons  are  the  most  favored 
trimmings  for  silk  lingerie  for  1920.  This 
exquisite  nightgown  from  the  Flo-Flo  Silk 
Undergarment  Co.  is  made  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  crepe  meteor  and  trimmed  with  fine 
lace  and  two-toned  ribbon. 

tulle  and  silk  evening  gowns  and  the  lingerie 
dresses  intended  for  Southern  wear. 

Waxed  ribbons,  which  attained  a consider- 
able vogue  during  the  past  season  as  hat  trim- 
mings and  are  still  in  favor,  are  now  being 
used  as  dress  trimmings.  One  attractive  after- 
noon dress  of  navy  blue  georgette  recently 
seen  was  adorned  by  frills  of  inch-wide  navy 


Trim  All  Kinds  of  Dresses 

Dressmakers  are  adopting  ribbons  as  trim- 
mings on  all  kinds  of  dresses:  serge  street 
frocks,  tricolette  and  satin  afternoon  dresses, 


blue  waxed  ribbon  which  circled  the  skirt, 
sleeves  and  neck  and  formed  an  apron  and  bib 
effect  on  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  gown. 

Another  gown  showing  this  tendency 
toward  ribbon  had  large  medallions  made  en- 
tirely of  ribbons  intricately  woven  together, 
applied  in  such  a manner  that  the  attention  of 
the  observer  was  immediately  caught  by  this 
unusual  and  delightful  use  of  ribbon. 

Enough  of  the  early  spring  models  have 
been  seen  to  convince  the  Economist  that  rib- 
bons are  going  to  be  a decidedly  important 
fashion  feature  during  the  coming  season. 

4 

Subtle  Appeal  of 
Lingerie  Woos 
Passersby 

New  York  Shops  “Cash  In”  on 
Woman  Nature  by  Aesthetic 
Displays 

Paris  is  not  alone  in  wooing  shoppers  to 
stop  and  hesitate  before  a shop  window  show- 
ing garments  of  lace  and  ruffles,  daintily  dis- 
played amid  soft,  downy  cushions  and  the  in- 
timate, cozy  atmosphere  of  “milady’s  boudoir.” 
New  York  shops,  appreciating  the  personal 
appeal  in  garments  modeled  only  for  the 
esthetic  tastes  of  the  fair  sex,  have  given 
unusual  attention  to  their  display  this  season. 

All  moods  and  tastes  meet  with  equal  con- 
sideration. Fluffy,  lacey  lingerie  for  the  gay, 
light-hearted  debutante,  is  displayed  side  by 
side  with  wedding  garments  wonderfully 
created  from  the  finest  French  lawn  or  soft, 
clinging  crepe  de  Chine,  decorated  with  dainty 
medallions  of  hand-embroidered  real  filet  and 
Irish  lace,  and  a profusion  of  ribbons. 

Comfort  in  Russian  Pajamas 

Russian  pajamas  of  chiffon  and  fur  will 
delight  the  soul  of  the  maid  desirous  of  com- 
fort. These  garments,  cleverly  modeled  from 
two  shades  of  chiffon,  such  as  light  blue  over 
flame-color,  reflect  warmth,  which  is  further 
expressed  and  even  more  positively  felt  in  the 
high  Russian  boots  attached  to  the  long 
bloomer  legs. 

These  boots  are  made  of  bright  yellow 
Japanese  silk  embroidered  in  gold  thread  and 
are  topped  by  a band  of  fur.  The  long  sleeves 
are  finished  similarly  with  fur,  while  a wide 
girdle  of  the  same  material  as  the  boots  gives 
the  low-waisted,  Russian  blouse  effect  to  the 
costume. 

Oriental  Influence 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  lounging 
robes  for  the  maid  with  Oriental  instincts. 
Turkish  trouser  skirts  of  soft,  shimmery 
satins,  to  be  worn  with  short  jackets  of  rich 
warm  velvets,  are  by  far  the  most  comfortable 
yet  displayed.  These  unique  costumes  have 
been  developed  in  many  combinations,  such  as 
taupe  satin  trouser  skirts  with  Copenhagen 
blue  velvet  jackets,  rich  creamy  satin  with 
flame-colored  velvet  and  green  blue  chiffon 
batiked  in  shades  of  emerald  and  jade,  com- 
bined with  deep  amethyst  velvet. 
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OLD  exclusively  through 
the  Department  Store  and 
Dry  Goods  Store  trade 

Superior  QUALITY — can  be  demonstrated. 

Fourteen  FADE-PROOF,  Water  Proof  Colors. 

Gives  you  LOCAL  newspaper  advertising. 


This  is  the  Straw  Hat  Dye  prominent  Department  Stores  of  the 
country  are  buying  and  will  feature  in  1920. 


To  reserve  your  share  in  our  local  newspaper  campaign  appropri- 
ation necessitates  early  acceptance. 


Our  salesmen  are  on  the  road,  but  in  case  they  have  not  reached 
you,  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  reservation  subject  to  accept- 
ance on  presentation  of  our  proposition. 

You  cannot  afford  to  stock  Hat  Dye  before  learning  the  particulars 
of  this  exclusive  quality  product,  with  the  local  publicity  co-oper- 
ation plan. 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  local  advertising  stating  quantity 
of  dye  you  ordinarily  sell. 

Boston  Blacking  Co. 

East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Where  Mother  ‘Comes  In’ 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

posal  of  any  mother  who  wishes  to  consult 
them,  and  if  desired  any  one  of  them  may  be 
taken  to  the  home  for  a period  of  three  days. 

Arrangement  of  Departments 
Stepping  through  the  entrance  there  is  a 
department  of  dresses  for  babies  up  to  two 
years,  another  for  girls  of  two  to  six  years, 
and  still  another  for  their  older  sisters  up  to 
fourteen  years. 

Each  of  the  following  are  arranged  sepa- 
rately by  department:  sweaters,  leggings  and 
caps,  knit  underwear  and  sleeping  garments, 
muslin  underwear,  shoes,  hosiery,  gloves,  boys’ 
wash  suits,  millinery  (a  section  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture),  coats, 
creepers  and  rompers,  middies  and  aprons  and 
rain  coats. 


ered  with  felt.  Special  high  chairs  at  the 
glove  counter  when  gloves  are  fitted  are  a de- 
cided convenience  to  child  and  saleswoman. 
Throughout  the  department  there  are  twenty- 
nine  full  length  French  plate  mirrors  which 
have  proved  both  attractive  and  convenient. 
Another  feature  which  has  proved  itself  the 
right  idea  is  the  big  toy  shop  in  connection 
with  the  children’s  store.  Neither  would  seem 
quite  complete  without  the  other. 


themselves  feel  that  they  are  really  and  truly 
shoppers  and  that  this  is  their  store  and  it 
is  wonderfully  encouraging  to  note  the  inter- 
est they  display. 

Most  children  are  very  impressionable  and 
we  feel  that  the  special  attention  given  them 
by  salespeople  counts  for  a great  deal.  The 
numerous  mirrors  have  a decided  charm  for 
the  most  of  them  and  permit  the  mother  to 
shop  at  her  leisure.  Incidentally  this  results 


Methods  of  Display 

Practically  all  merchandise,  except  such  as 
is  shown  on  display  tables,  is  carried  in  glass 
cases  or  glass  enclosed  shelves.  Dresses  and 
coats  are  shown  in  nine  large  glass  cases  with 
sliding  doors,  suspended  on  swinging  steel 
frames  which  revolve  and  may  be  drawn  out 
from  the  case. 

The  millinery  display  wall  cases  will  show 
from  50  to  75  hats,  with  large  drawers  below 
to  take  care  of  reserve  stock.  Gloves  and  fancy 
socks  are  kept  in  compartment  drawers  ar- 
ranged according  to  sizes. 

Many  Convenient  Features 

Fitting  rooms  are  equipped  with  full 
length  mirrors  back  and  front,  glass  shelving 
and  glass  stands  on  all  display  tables,  and  a 
stand  15  inches  high  on  which  the  child  may 
stand  when  fitting  a coat  or  dress.  These 
stands  are  about  24  inches  square  and  cov- 


A  general  view  of  the  children’s  department  of  the  store,  showing  arrangement^of  large  display  tables, 
in  the  drawers  of  which  are  kept  dainty  articles  of  merchandise. 


Floor  Manager  a Child  Lover 

The  floor  manager  is  a woman  who  is 
gifted  with  the  happy  faculty  of  making 
friends  with  the  children  and  in  whom  the 
mothers  place  implicit  confidence  because  of 
her  knowledge  of  a child’s  needs  and  her  expe- 
rience in  helping  to  outfit  so  many  of  them. 
Between  her  and  the  mother  patrons  many  a 
confidence  is  exchanged  and  daily  new  friend- 
ships for  the  children’s  store  are  formed 
through  her  untiring  efforts. 

The  accompanying  page  advertisement  re- 
produced proves  that  the  buyer  is  not  only  a 
buyer  but  a seller  as  well  and  a firm  believer 
in  the  right  kind  of  publicity. 

♦ 

The  Hecht  Brothers  department  store, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  planning  to  erect  a new 
building  on  the  site  of  its  present  structure. 
The  new  store  is  to  compare  favorably  in  size 
with  the  other  large  Baltimore  stores.  The 
lot  was  recently  purchased  for  $120,000. 


Toys  are  placed  next  to  the  children’s  department  at  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Inc.,  and  are  considered  an 

indispensable  part  of  that  department. 


And  then  there  is  the  scrupulously  clean, 
sanitary  barber  shop  with  its  white  furnish- 
ings. For  the  little  tot’s  pleasure  while  await- 
ing its  “turn”  is  a sand  box,  swing  and  toy 
piano. 

In  the  building  and  growth  of  this  chil- 
dren’s store  we  endeavor  to  make  the  children 


in  increased  sales. 

Good  stock-keeping  we  regard  as  a very 
important  feature  of  our  children’s  store  and 
quite  necessary  for  its  sustained  growth. 
Each  department  is,  in  this  respect,  in  charge 
of  a certain  salesgirl  whose  business  it  is  to 
know  and  report  daily  the  condition  of  stock, 
what  is  selling  best  and  why,  as  well  as  the 
things  that  move  slowly. 

We  find  “Want  Slips”  a mighty  good  busi- 
ness barometer  and  seldom  is  there  a second 
call  for  an  article  which  we  do  not  have,  ex- 
cept it  might  be  an  extreme  novelty  and  one 
for  which  we  feel  there  would  be  very  little 
future  demand. 
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A Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year 

^ • 


To  our  many  friends  and  customers  and  the  trade  generally 
we  extend  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

A happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  big  with  success  for  all  con- 
cerned— it  is,  however,  the  prevalent  belief  that  1920  will 
be  the  record  breaker. 

We  are  glad  to  have  been — if  only  measurably — a con- 
tributor to  that  condition  and  extend  to  our  many  customers 
and  all  others  a cordial  invitation  to  visit  us  when  in  the 
market. 

Ample  as  are  our  lines  we  are  constantly  making  additions, 
and,  with  existing  market  conditions,  would  again  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  making  early  selections. 

JOHN  C.  E.  CHAMBERS 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF  HOUSE 
3 East  17th  Street  New  York 
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S.  W.  MAGNUS  y CO. 

Succeeded  to  the  Business  of 

BRANDON,  MAGNUS  & LEON,  Inc. 

On  January  1st,  1920 


Complete  lines  of  Linen,  Silk  and  Cotton 
Handkerchiefs  for  Spring  and  Fall  Deliveries 
are  now  on  display. 

Our  Salesmen  will  have  pleasure  m 
calling  on  you  at  their  accustomed 
times  as  in  the  past. 
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S.  W.  MAGNUS  & CO.  | 

105-7  FIFTH  AVENUE  £ 

NEW  YORK  £ 

Sole  selling  agents  for  Douglas  & Green,  Ltd.,  Belfast  |b> 


Leon  is  one  of  our  best  men, 

and  we  got  in  touch  with  him  through  an 
Economist  Want  Ad.” 

Many  a department  store  executive 
has  said  this,  and  many  more  will  con- 
tinue doing  so. 

Economist  Want  Ads  are  rendering 
yeoman  service  to  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  employment  fence. 

The  employer  has  the  opportunity  of 
combing  the  brain,  not  the  job-seeking, 
market,  and  ability  in  a blind  alley  gets 
its  chance  to  escape. 

An  Economist  Want  Ad  will  bring 
you  two  together. 
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Europe  Keeps  Its  Knit  Goods  Home 
Low  Exchange  Bars  America’s 

Importations  from  England  and  Continent  Are  Near  Zero  Mark  Now — Lack  of  Credit  in 
Face  of  Drop  in  Foreign  Exchange  Makes  American  Producers  Outsiders  in  Field 
Europe  Itself  Serves  So  Poorly — Labor  Dilatory,  Materials  Scarce 


Few  knit  goods  buyers  have  any  special 
interest  in  imported  merchandise.  We  have 
always  held,  however,  that  every  buyer  should 
know  more  about  his  line  than  merely  the 
things  that  directly  affect  his  business.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  following  article,  there  is 
given  a very  general  survey  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  imported  knit  goods  situation. 

At  present  European  manufacturers  face 
much  the  same  labor  troubles  as  our  own. 
The  workers  are  still  “resting”  from  the  war 
and  talking  social  and  political  theories  in- 
stead of  getting  the  production  necessary  to 
put  their  respective  countries  back  on  a stable 
basis. 

Poilu-Tommy  Atkins  Philosophy 

Having  saved  his  country  in  the  trenches 
the  French  poilu  thinks  it  is  up  to  somebody 
else  to  save  her  in  the  factory.  The  English 
worker  is  on  the  job,  but  doing  more  or  less 
soldiering  on  it. 

The  German  is  more  willing  to  work  than 
any  of  the  others  because  he  is  disciplined, 
and  his  leaders  tell  him  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting down  to  brass  tacks. 

Visitors  to  Europe,  however,  emphasize 
the  tendency  there  among  the  workers  to  earn 
enough  today  to  last  over  tomorrow — -and  take 
a day  off.  High  wages  allow  them  to  do  so 
with  comparative  ease. 

Raw  Materials  Coy,  Too 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  all  lack  of 
production  on  labor’s  attitude.  Even  were  all 
workers  anxious  to  go  the  limit  in  production, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  out  a normal 
quantity  of  goods  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  raw  materials. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  with  cotton.  Of 
course,  a certain  amount  is  imported  into 
Europe  from  Egypt  and  India,  but  the  big 
source  is  the  United  States.  Anyone  who 
looks  at  the  exchange  rates  occasionally  can 
see  that  under  prevailing  rates  raw  cotton 
can  be  imported  only  at  prices  which  are 
almost  prohibitive.  Credits  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  arranged,  not  enough  goods  are 
being  made  in  Europe  to  exchange  for  ma- 
terials purchased  here  and  a cash  business 
would  be  ruinous. 

Conditions  in  Silk  Better 

The  silk  supply  is  better.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  war  considerable  quantities  of 
Italian  silk  were  purchased  and  stored  in 
France.  At  any  rate,  both  French  and  Italian 
currency  have  depreciated  in  somewhat  the 
same  proportion,  and  raw  silk  can  be  obtained 
in  small  quantities  from  Italy  at  something 
like  a reasonable  cost. 


Intelligent  Marketing  Studies 
Are  Worth  Any  Man’s 
Time  and  Attention 

Because  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  active  interest  in 
foreign  knit  goods; 

Because  there  are  buyers  not 
directly  interested  who  neverthe- 
less wish  to  keep  posted  on  all 
phases  of  the  knit  goods  field; 

And  because  every  buyer 
ought  to  know  a little  about 
everything  which  has  any  connec- 
tion with  his  business,  the  accom- 
panying survey  of  European  con- 
ditions is  presented.  Though 
comparatively  short,  it  is  compre- 
hensive and  accurate,  covering 
the  fundamental  conditions  which 
determine  the  relation  of  Euro- 
pean to  American  knit  goods 
markets. 


Factories  using  fine  grades  of  wool  seem 
to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  to 
keep  running.  England  gets  Australian  and 
South  African  wood  without  difficulty.  The 
finer  grades  used  on  the  Continent  are  largely 
grown  here. 

Fancy  Goods  Production  Low 

The  quantity  of  sweaters,  scarfs,  shawls 
and  various  fancy  knit  goods  coming  into  this 
country  is  not  large.  European  manufac- 
turers would  be  glad  to  sell  us  more,  as  the 
exchange  rate  is  highly  favorable  to  sales 
here,  but  their  production  is  little  more  than 
that  necessary  to  supply  the  European  de- 
mand. Importers  who  visit  Europe  or  main- 
tain their  own  agencies  there  are  able  to  get 
a certain  amount  of  the  best  qualities,  but 
not  as  much  as  they  wish. 

The  cheaper  goods  do  not  come  in  at  all, 
but  the  trade  in  this  line  was  never  important. 
Most  of  that  which  comes  here  is  in  the  shape 
of  expensive  novelties  of  very  high  class,  and 
the  prospects  for  increased  importations  are 
not  good  at  present. 

Swiss  Underwear  Moderately  Priced 

The  underwear  that  is  imported  is  also  of 
the  better  grade.  The  Swiss  mills  are  turn- 
ing out  some  beautiful  goods  at  comparatively 
moderate  prices.  The  output  of  these  mills 
holds  up  well,  as  they  are  getting  the  neces- 
sary raw  materials  and  the  mill  workers  are 
steady. 

One  line  of  Swiss  goods  recently  seen  was 
knit  on  a flat  frame  and  sewed  together. 


shaping  the  garment  as  a full-fashioned  stock- 
ing is  shaped.  This  line  was  of  superior  merit 
and  low-priced  as  compared  with  American 
goods  of  anything  like  the  same  quality. 

The  amount  of  underwear  imported  is 
small  as  compared  with  domestic  production. 
Just  prior  to  the  war  it  was  hardly  more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  certainly  it  has 
not  increased  since  then.  Chiefly  one-piece 
garments  are  imported,  Swiss  ribs  and  French 
balbriggans  being  the  most  important  articles. 

Hosiery  Most  Important  Import 

Of  the  knit  articles  imported  from  Europe 
into  this  country  hosiery  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Wool,  cotton  and  silk  hose  all  come 
here,  but  the  total  quantity  when  compared 
to  the  volume  of  our  domestic  production, 
though  far  greater  than  imports  of  under- 
wear, is  quite  small. 

The  fuss  made  by  American  hosiery  manu- 
facturers about  the  tariff  sometimes  makes  it 
appear  that  foreign  manufacturers  cut  heavily 
into  the  business  of  domestic  mills.  The  fact 
is  that  prior  to  the  war  total  hosiery  imports 
amounted  to  less  than  4 per  cent  of  domestic 
production. 

The  chief  imports  are  normally  cotton 
hosiery  from  the  Chemnitz  district  in  Ger- 
many. Full-fashioned  socks  for  children,  of 
which  few  are  made  in  this  country,  and  some 
hand  embroidered,  full-fashioned  women’s 
hose  from  France  come  in. 

Lull  in  Imports  Now 

Little  hosiery  of  any  kind  is  now  reaching 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  English  wool  hose  and 
a few  fine  French  goods  are  about  all  that  is 
received. 

English  manufacturers  are  not  able  to 
send  much  here  because  they  have  little  sur- 
plus after  domestic  wants  are  supplied.  Re- 
cently the  agent  for  a British  firm  made  an 
offer  to  a retail  buyer,  who  decided  to  think 
it  over  until  the  next  day.  When  he  returned 
to  place  his  order  he  found  the  agent  packing 
up  to  return  home.  He  had  received  over 
night  a cable  saying  that  the  mill’s  production 
was  sold  up,  and  he  was  unable  to  accept  more 
business. 

What  About  Germany? 

Chief  interest  in  European  hosiery  centers 
in  the  question  as  to  whether  Germany  will 
be  able  soon  to  resume  her  place  as  an  ex- 
porter of  cotton  hose  to  this  country.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  she  will  at  some  future 
date  be  in  a position  to  send  considerable 
quantities  of  hosiery  to  us,  but  the  chances 
for  an  early  resumption  of  this  trade  are 
slight. 

Germany  is  desperately  in  need  of  cotton. 
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The  Sensation  of  the  Year  in  Men’s 

U nder  wear 

WOOLANCO 

Potter  : Springfield , Mass . 

(Produced  by  the  new  and  revolutionary  Potter  Process.) 

It  has  the  appearance,  warmth  and  cozy  “ feel  ” of  wool — the  durability,  shapeli- 
ness and  non-shrinking  qualities  of  cotton. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  underwear  in  which  cotton  and  wool  yarns  are 
knitted  together  in  various  and  varying  proportion,  to  form  the  fabric  of  the 
garment. 

By  the  Potter  Process , the  finest  Worsted  Top  procurable  for  the  purpose , and  high 
grade  cotton , are  spun  together  into  a yarn  of  superior  quality,  a yarn  that  has 
all  the  appearance  and  valuable  characteristics  of  a worsted  yarn. 

WOOLANCO — The  underwear  made  from  this  new  and  wonderful  yarn  is  manu- 
factured with  all  the  care,  skill,  and  knowledge  of  fine  detail  gained  by  the  Potter 
Knitting  Company  during  the  thirty  years  of  experience  in  making  worsted 
goods. 

WOOLANCO — Union  Suits,  shirts,  drawers,  in  light,  medium  and  heavyweight — 
for  men — are  now  ready  for  inspection  and  purchase  by  the  trade. 


Potter  Knitting  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Her  mills  are  in  excellent  condition  and  her 
workers  are  ready  to  work,  though  on  shorter 
hours  than  formerly.  But  her  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  raw  materials  are  severely 
handicapped  by  the  low  rate  of  exchange  with 
the  United  States.  The  mark  is  worth  about 
2.1  cents  at  present,  approximately  a twelfth 
of  its  pre-war  value. 

Our  own  manufacturers  protest  that  the 
price  of  cotton  is  too  high.  Consider,  then, 
how  it  seems  to  the  German  manufacturer. 
Unless  extensive  credits  are  arranged  for 
Germany  only  drastic  action  to  bring  the 
mark  back  to  something  like  its  normal  value 
will  enable  Germany  to  send  us  any  amount 
of  hosiery.  • 

Germans  Crowd  Out  Americans 

At  present  Germany  is  selling  most  of  its 
surplus  hosiery  to  other  European  countries. 
Though  some  of  our  manufacturers  are  send- 
ing goods  abroad,  they  can  hardly  compete 
with  the  German  goods  at  present. 

Why?  • 

Because  Germany  is  selling  her  hosiery  at 
prices  far  below  its  value  as  judged  by  world 
standards. 

This  slashing  of  prices  is  causing  much 
apprehension  in  German  financial  circles. 
Goods  are  being  sent  out  of  the  country  at 
one-third  or  less  of  their  value  in  the  world 
markets,  while  imported  goods  are  being  paid 
for  with  money  tremendously  depreciated  in 
value.  The  Reichsbank  has  issued  an  appeal 
to  sellers  to  stop  the  low-price  selling,  as  it 
is  feared  that  what  remains  of  the  national 
wealth  is  being  dissipated. 

An  instance  of  the  competition  our  hosiery 
faces  from  German  goods  abroad  bears  out 
the  above  statement.  A firm  in  Holland  had 
placed  a considerable  order  with  an  American 
hosiery  firm.  Before  the  goods  were  shipped 
a cablegram  cancelled  the  order. 

Strong  Reasons  Why 

It  was  explained  that  the  firm  had  been 
offered  German  goods  of  the  same  quality 
to  sell  at  half  the  price  of  the  American  goods, 
and  that  if  the  order  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  the  goods  would  have  been  a total  loss, 
as  they  could  not  be  sold  with  such  a price 
disparity  in  evidence. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  for  a considerable 
time  the  amount  of  all  kinds  of  knit  goods 
imported  from  Europe  will  be  much  lower  than 
pre-war  figures.  Europe  is  not  on  anything 
like  a stable  basis,  and  until  she  gets  suf- 
ficient raw  materials  and  her  people  wake  up 
to  the  need  of  working  instead  of  talking 
she  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a position  to  do  more 
than  take  care  of  her  own  needs. 

♦ 

The  Annual  Knitting  Arts  Exhibition  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  16th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufactur- 
ers, which  is  to  take  place  during  the  week 
of  April  26-30,  1920.  No  place  has  been  se- 
lected for  housing  the  exhibition,  as  the 
space  required  will  depend  on  the  demands 
of  exhibitors.  Many  important  firms  have 
already  announced  their  intention  of  occupy- 
ing space. 


Big  Guns  Turned  Upon 
Economies 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

tain  commodities  and  lines  of  merchandise  are 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  the  hear- 
ings are  to  be  held  with  particular  reference 
to  this  view,  in  addition  to  gathering  facts  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  a vicious  or 
unfair  business  practice. 

One  Cause  of  High  Prices 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  also  has 
taken  a decided  stand  on  the  subject  of  excess 
profits  taxes.  Chairman  Colver,  speaking  for 
the  commission,  has  issued  a formal  statement 
in  which  he  holds  that  these  taxes  are  the  foun- 
dation stand  upon  which  high  prices  are  piled 
up.  Mr.  Colver  has  made  a number  of 
speeches  on  this  subject  but  in  none  of  them 
has  he  emphasized  the  evils  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  as  in  this  recent  statement.  He  contends 
broadly  that  for  every  dollar  of  excess  profits 
tax  that  goes  into  the  Treasury  between  four 
and  five  dollars  additional  are  collected  from 
the  consumer,  beginning  with  the  original  pro- 
ducer and  passing  on  down  the  line  to  the  con- 
sumer— who  alone  carries  the  burden. 

Based  on  Exhaustive  Probe 

These  conclusions,  it  is  stated,  are  based 
on  an  exhaustive  investigation  made  in  various 
lines  of  business  activity.  They  will  rein- 
force those  legislators  in  Senate  and  House 
who  will  urge  a repeal  of  the  excess  profits 
tax.  Chairman  Fordney  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  opposed  this  tax  in  the  first 
instance  and  has  never  ceased  to  point  out 
how  it  prevents  production  and  operates  as  an 
effectual  brake  against  a prompt  return  to 
that  prosperity  which  can  come  only  from  in- 
creased production.  F.  I.  W. 
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Short  Gloves  Will  Bear 
Watching 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

portant  silk  glove  manufacturer  to  an  Econo- 
mist staff-member  in  an  interview  during  the 
current  week. 

“Why?”  asked  the  Economist  representa- 
tive. 

“I  don’t  know  the  reason  why  and  I don’t 
care  particularly  because  long-glove  orders 
run  into  big  money,  and,  of  course,  that  means 
more  money  for  me.” 

To  the  analytical  retailer  this  authentic 
conversation  will  be  most  revealing. 


Long  Gloves  in  Large  Centers 
Irrespective  of  the  growing  tendency 
toward  long  gloves,  the  more  staple  two-clasp, 
wrist-length  styles  in  silk  gloves  will  consti- 
tute the  backbone  of  the  spring  silk  glove 
business.  As  summer  approaches,  the  sixteen- 
button  silk  glove  will  unquestionably  regain  a 
good  percentage  of  its  former  prestige,  par- 
ticularly in  white. 

Generalization  regarding  the  percentage 
of  long  or  short  gloves  which  will  be  sold  is 
extremely  difficult  because  the  tendency  in  dif- 
ferent localities  now  differs  so  radically.  One 
thing  is  certain : the  long  silk  glove  will  find 
its  greatest  vogue  in  the  larger  cities. 

Chamois-suede  More  Active 
One  of  the  recent  developments  in  the 
glove  field  has  been  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  done  on  chamois-suedes.  Until 
quite  recently  chamois-suedes  were  compara- 
tively slow  in  movement,  but  during  Decem- 
ber they  sold  freely  in  the  majority  of  the 
Middle  and  Far  Western  States.  The  strapped 
wrist  styles  were  foremost  from  a fashion 
standpoint,  but  even  the  two-clasp  wrist- 
length  chamois-suedes  sold  more  freely  than 
they  have  for  many  months.  Perhaps  the 
price  feature  is  an  important  influence  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  demand  for  this  type  of 
glove.  

Lyons  Silk  Industry 

La  Soierie  de  Lyon,  a technical  magazine 
of  the  silk  industries,  published  in  Lyons, 
France,  has  just  issued  a special  number  of 
110  pages  which  sums  up  completely  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  in  Lyons.  It  is  valuable  for 
the  buyer,  as  it  contains  articles  on  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  silk  industry  and  a full  list 
of  Lyons  manufacturers.  Published  in  three 
languages,  the  issue  also  affords  an  idea  of 
the  diversity  of  the  products  of  the  Lyons  in- 
dustry, indicating  in  particular  that  this 
French  center  can  furnish  everything  from 
low-priced  silks  to  fabrics  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ous character. 

i 

Make  Message  Direct 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

terest  and  substantiality  are  characteristics  of 
the  Linn  & Scruggs  store,  and  its  service  and 
merchandising  policy. 

While  the  Golden  Jubilee  was  in  no  sense 
a special  sale,  it  was  a selling  event  in  which 
values  were  featured  from  the  standpoint  o: 
quality  and  assortments.  All  the  other  adver- 
tisements of  the  series  are  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  one  shown  here. 


This  new  package  gives  your  trade  a yarn  that  requires  no  winding. 
The  thread  unwinds  automatically  through  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  pack- 
age. It  cannot  become  soiled  and  tangled  from  handling. 

Put  up  in  two  ounce  packages  to  retail  at  seventy  cents,  by  the  Penn 
Worsted  Co. 
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vvhere  we  will  welcome  you 
after  January  1st,  1920 


HPHE  steady  and  rapid 
growth  which  has  mark- 
ed the  sale  of  “Harvard 
Mills”  and  “Merode” 
Underwear  has  now  lead  to 
a very  logical  step,  the 
housing  of  our  sales  force 
and  showrooms  in  a Build- 
ing of  our  own,  at 

893  Broadway , New  Yorfy 

at  1 9th  Street 

Handy  to  all  lines  of  transportation 

Here  four  spacious  and 
well  lighted  floors,  totaling 
22,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  have  been  equipped 
with  every  facility  and  im- 
provement for  the  conven- 
ience of  our  visitors  and  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

We  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  your  first  call  of 
the  New  Year,  and  trust 
that  it  will  be  an  early  one. 

" Winship , Boit  & Co. 


THE  NEW  WIN  SHIP-  BOIT  BUILDING 
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Garment  Unions 
May  Bring  on 
Finish  Fight 

New  Demand  for  30  Per  Cent  In- 
crease, Ignoring  Contract,  May 
Set  Scene 

Those  who  make  and  sell  garments  of  any 
description  view  with  anxious  eyes  the  de- 
mand of  the  Cloak,  Suit,  Dress  and  Reefer 
Makers’  Union  of  New  York  for  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent  in  the  minimum  wage  agreed 
upon  last  spring.  This  agreement  has  still 
some  time  to  run.  The  demand  for  an  in- 
crease is  based  on  increased  living  costs  since 
the  agreement  went  into  effect. 

Demand  Is  Disproportionate 

It  is  obvious  that  to  claim  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  New  York  has  increased  30  per 
cent  since  last  May  is  ridiculous.  And  yet 
in  a way  it  is  true,  insofar  as  most  of  the  gar- 
ment workers  are  concerned.  People  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  living  say 
that  during  the  last  year  things  that  were 
luxuries  became  necessities,  so  that  the  living 
standard  of  this  particular  class  has  advanced 
with  rapid  strides. 

Minimum  Governs  Scale 
The  union  points  out  that  most  of  the 
workers  now  receive  more  than  the  minimum, 
and  consequently  the  manufacturers  will  not 
face  as  large  an  increase  as  30  per  cent  brings 
to  mind.  But  it  has  always  been  true  that 
wages  are  figured  for  the  more  skilled  work- 
ers with  the  minimum  as  a basis.  Therefore, 

A 

raise  the  minimum  30  per  cent  and  the  whole 
wage  scale  advances', approximately  the  same 
amount  in  a short  time. 

The  manufacturers  are  determined  to  fight 
the  demand  of  the  union.  They  insist  that  the 


other  jolt  if  the  increase  is  granted,  and  the 
. ready-to-wear  business  cannot  stand  many 
more  blows.  Consequently  the  manufacturers 
expect  that  the  retailers  will  back  them  up 
with  their  moral  support  in  fighting  the 
demand. 

Comes  at  Awkward  Moment 
Even  were  there  justice  in  the  increase 
asked,  it  comes  at  a bad  time.  People  are  de- 
manding lower  prices  or  at  least  stable  prices; 
the  government  is  using  strenuous  efforts  to 
force  prices  down;  and  a class  of  workers  al- 
ready receiving  high  pay  asks  an  increase 
which  can  mean  only  one  thing — another  jump 
for  garments.  It  is  ill  advised. 

Manufacturers  are  largely  to  blame  for  the 
unstable  conditions  of  the  labor  market.  By 
luring  workers  away  from  their  factories  by 
higher  wages  and  bidding  against  one  an- 
other for  the  services  of  skilled  workers  they 
have  given  the  operatives  the  idea  that  they 
control  the  market  and  can  offer,  their  ser 
vices  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  comes  close 
enough  to  being  the  truth  to  make  manufac- 
turers sorry  for  their  old  tactics. 

Both  sides  are  determined,  but  public 
opinion  will  be  against  the  union  in  view  of 
the  existing  agreement  and  the  necessity  for 
keeping  down  costs. 

+ 

Keep  Customer  in 

Mind  When  Buying 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

about  the  figure  and  held  in  place,  or  fastened 
with  a single  button,  are  frequently  seen. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  lining 
of  this  type  of  garment,  and  most  original 
effects  are  achieved.  An  apple-green  wrap 
coat  of  silk  duvetyn  has  a lining  of  white  crepe 
de  Chine  on  which  are  stitched  straps  of  satin 
matching  the  coat.  These  bands  graduate  in 
height  from  twelve  inches  at  each  side  to  two 
or  three  inches  in  the  front.  In  the  case  of 


Perhaps  Mr.  Figg 
Can  Conjure  a 

Miracle  Man 

_______________ 

Otherwise  It  Appears  That  Irrevoca- 
ble Economic  Axioms  Will  Balk 
“Cut-price-quick”  Experiment 

When  retailers  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  government  to  push  more 
moderate-priced  lines  of  goods,  almost  the  first 
line  they  will  have  to  consider  is  ready-to- 
wear.  They  will  expect  a certain  amount  of 
cooperation  from  the  manufacturers  in  the 
form  of  garments  at  lower  comparative  prices 
than  would  obtain  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  And  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
they  will  get  it. 

Special  Lots  Not  Wanted 

It  is  quite  general  for  retailers  to  obtain 
special  lots  from  manufacturers,  on  which 
they  hold  special  sales.  But  as  the  present 
plan  is  not  to  hold  sales  but  to  feature  lower- 
priced  goods  as  an  established  policy,  special 
lots  will  not  do.  What  is  needed  is  a quantity 
of  the  less  expensive  garments  which  are 
sound  in  value  and  attractive  to  the  eye. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  ready-to-wear  field  that  such 
goods  cannot  be  turned  out. 

An  Impossible  Combination 

Garments  can  be  turned  out  which  are  at- 
tractive, cheap,  or  of  sound  value;  but  a 
combination  of  the  three  is  not  possible.  If 
a garment  is  to  appear  well  it  must  be  well- 
tailored.  The  labor  cost  on  such  clothes  is 
very  high.  Consequently,  if  they  are  to  be 
sold  at  any  sort  of  low  price  they  must  be 
made  of  the  cheapest  materials,  which  will 
not  give  service.  Long  wear  may  be  obtained 
from  a garment  of  good  material  indifferently 


agreement  be  lived  up  to.  They  point  to  the  the  more  dressy  silk  wraps  the  lining,  is — .tailored,  but  attractiveness  will -be -sacrificed 


high  prices  they  must  ask  for  their  garments 
made  at  present  wage  costs  and  ask  what 
buyers  will  do  if  makers  are  forced  to  increase 

r 

those  prices.  Already  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient curtailing  of  tra<|e  by  high  prices  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  further  increases 
can  be  made  and  goods  still  be  sold. 

Others  Are  Affected 

Other  garment  manufacturing  centers  ar,e^ 
as  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  sijtua 
tion  as  New  York,  for  rises  in  the,  wage  s6ale 
here  spread  to  competing,  centers. ' 'This,  is 
due  to  the  union’s  idea  it  must  be  fair  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  by  forcing  correspond- 
ing wage  increases  elsewhere  it  prevents  the 
New  York  market  from  being  undersold. 

Other  branches  of  the  garment  trade  than 
the  cloak  and  suit  manufacturers  are  inter- 
ested because  at  this  unstable  period  a wage 
increase  in  one  line  is  sure  to  cause  discon- 
tent and  unrest  in  allied  lines. 

Means  New  Jolt  for  Retailer 

The  retail  trade  is  interested  because  its 
ready-to-wear  business  is  going  to  receive  an- 


trimmed in  bands,  Straps,  etc.,  of  the  same 
material. 

Youthful  Suits  Shown 

At  the  beginning  of  each  spring  season  the 
suit  built  on  youthful  lines  is  seemingly  given 
first  attention.  The  designers’  enthusiasm 
seems  to  be  born  anew  each  spring,  and  this 
attitude  of  mind  is  noticeable  straight  through 
to*  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  season  when 
s everything  is  new  and  fresh  undoubtedly  has 


- Labor  Prqp.ortioned  to  Goods 
The  manufacturers  of  the  higher-girade 
garments  are  not  willing  to  employ  jiigh- 
priced  labor  in  making  ip~  garments  from 
cheap  materials.  There  must  be  some  sort  of 
reasonable  proportion  between  labor  cost  and 
material  cost.  No  one  is  inclined  to  spend 
$20_fqr  the  labor  on  a garment  made  of  $3 
cl^th. 


^ .everything  is^w  nnd  fresh  undoubtedly  has  \TJVy  are  manufacturers  who  make  a spe- 
le\  mVch1°  d0  with<this  desire  for  light  colons  arid  s ^ ^ seUing  Iow_  and  medium.priced  gar- 


\youthful  lines. 

Printed  georgettes  and  voiles  that  were  so 
much  in  favor  last  spring  and  summer  are 
creating  much  interest  for  the  coming  season. 
Foulards  in  large,  bold  designs  are  another 
feature.  These  are  frequently  made  with  an 
over-drapery  of  accordion-pleated  georgette  in 
a solid  color. 

Accordion  pleatings  are  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  new  season  styles  in 
all  garments,  coats,  suits  and  dresses.  Ex- 
tremely novel  effects  are  achieved  by  this 
method,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  best 
French  designers. 


ments.  With  present  labor  and  material  costs 
this  class  is  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
providing  goods  at  lower  prices.  It  is  not 
necessary.  The  chances  are  that  they  will 
not  be  called  on  to  do  so. 

Retailers  Still  Have  Garments 
These  manufacturers  sold  large  quanti- 
ties of  garments  last  fall,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  the  stores.  They  are  more  or  less  of 
a drug  on  the  market  at  any  price.  No  matter 
how  loudly  officials  may  talk  about  the  in- 
ability of  consumers  to  find  clothing  at  reason- 
able prices,  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  con- 
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rincess  /y/ajs^ 


/CHILDREN’S  UNION  SUITS  are  a big 
^ item  in  the  Princess  May  line,  and  many 
Princess  May  retailers  have  found  this  chil- 
dren’s business  highly  profitable  in  connection 
with  their  sales  of  Princess  May  union  suits 
for  ladies. 


For  fall  1920  the  Princess  May  children’s 
line  will  have  among  other  new  features  Extra 
Heavy  fleece  ribbed  union  suits  of  an  unusually 
superior  quality.  Your  customers  will  be 
quick  to  respond  to  your  judgment  in  stocking 
this  line. 


Sold  direct  to  the  retail  trade  by 

Robischon  & Peckham  Co.,  255  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Princess  May  is  the  product  of 

AUGUSTA  KNITTING  CORPORATION,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 
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sumers  don’t  want  to  buy  cheap  clothing. 
What  they  want  is  high-class  clothing  at  a 
cheap  price. 

Few  retailers  need  to  enlarge  their  stocks 
of  popular-priced  clothing.  The  problem  is  to 
sell  all  they  bought  for  the  present  selling  sea- 
son, and  this  is  so  because,  after  seeing  coats 
and  suits  at  $100  and  more,  the  average 
woman  had  rather  go  without  new  clothes 
than  buy  a garment  at  $40.  It  would  be  of 
inferior  quality  and  appearance;  but  the  point 
is,  she  really  can  get  some  kind  of  decent 
clothing  at  the  price  she  wants  to  pay. 

Better  Values  Wanted 

Whatever  demands  are  made  on  the  gar- 
ment manufacturers,  then,  will  be  for  better 
values.  And  that  is  declared  to  be  impossible. 
Expressions  of  willingness  to  codperate  with 
the  government  in  any  way  possible  have  been 
made  by  the  manufacturers.  This  cooperation 
will  take,  and  is  taking,  the  form  of  strenuous 
egorts  to  prevent  costs  of  production  from 
going  higher. 

Considerable  savings  will  be  made  through 
the  renting  of  less  expensive  quarters,  though 
this  will  have  no  effect  on  the  immediate  situa- 
tion. 

4 

Make  Memo  Now 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

merchant  ought  to  ask  himself: 

Has  my  organization  taken  the  proper 
steps  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of  fire? 

Are  our  employees  duly  trained  to  fight  a 
fire? 

Has  each  employee  a due  knowledge  of 
what  he  ought  to  do — and  ought  to  avoid — 
in  case  of  any  serious  accident  in  the  store? 

Are  the  chemical  extinguishers  and  other 
fire-fighting  devices  in  proper  condition? 
When  were  they  last  inspected? 

Have  the  store’s  elevators,  its  lighting  and 
heating  equipment  and  other  hazardous  fac- 
tors been  put  into  proper  shape  for  the  sea- 
son? 

Have  the  elevator  shafts,  spaces  under 
stairways,  dark  corners  and  other  danger 
spots  been  recently  inspected,  and  cleared  of 
rubbish,  oily  waste,  etc.? 

Is  the  store’s  water  supply  ample  and  re- 
liable? Is  the  standpipe  and  hose  equip- 
ment in  perfect  condition? 

Are  the  watchmen  alert  and  fit? 

Which  one  of  our  employees  has  been 
made  specifically  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  cleanliness  of  our  business  premises?  Is 
this  employee  alive  to  the  vital  importance 
of  his  tasks? 

Are  our  employees  so  well  taught  that 
they  will  immediately  report  to  the  proper 
official  in  the  store  any  unusual  occurrence- — • 
such  as  smoke  or  other  indication  of  danger? 

Are  there  enough  signs  throughout  the 
store,  plainly  pointing  out  the  location  of 
stairways  and  exits,  to  provide  for  the  quick 
and  safe  emptying  of  the  premises  in  case 
of  trouble? 

Is  the  direct  communication  with  the  lo- 
cal fire  department  in  order,  and  have  pre- 
cautions been  taken  that  there  is  no  undue 
delay  in  sending  in  an  alarm? 


New  York's  Personal 
Income  Tax  Law 
Explained 

By  Eugene  M.  Travis, 

State  Comptroller 

The  dry  goods  merchant  may  be  in- 
terested in  four  ways  in  the  new  Per- 
sonal Income  Tax  Law  of  the  State  of 
New  York:  (1)  as  a taxpayer;  (2)  as  a 

fiduciary;  (3)  as  a member  of  a partner- 
ship; (4)  as  a withholding  agent. 

The  taxpayer  must  first  determine 
his  net  ineome  by  aggregating  his  gross 
income,  which  includes  all  income  less 
items  exempted  by  the  law,  deducting 
therefrom.certain  items  specified  in  the 
law.  From  net  income  thus  computed, 
he  is  entitled  to  exemption  of  $1,000  or 
$2,000,  according  to  his  marital  status. 

A tax  is  also  imposed  upon  the  net 
income  of  non-residents  derived  from 
sources  within  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  certain  exemptions.  The  non-resi- 
dent is  not  entitled  to  personal  exemp- 
tions. 

An  estate  or  trust  is  taxable  either 
as  resident  or  non-resident,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  is  the  individual. 

Partnerships  are  not  taxable  but 
must  render  returns  of  gross  and  net  in- 
come, showing  the  distributive  share  of 
each  partner,  which  is  taxable  to  the  in- 
dividual partner. 

Corporations  are  not  taxable. 

All  individuals,  corporations,  partner- 
ships and  associations  are  withholding 
agents  with  respect  to  payments  of  all 
income  to  others,  provided  such  pay- 
ments are  fixed  or  determinable,  annual 
or  periodical. 

If  payment  for  compensation  for 
personal  services  is  made  to  a non-resi- 
dent in  the  sum  of  $1,000  or  over,  the 
1 withholding  agent  must  deduct  the  tax. 
In  any  event  the  withholding  agent  must 
make  return  of  information  of  all  such 
payments  made. 

The  rates  of  tax  are  1 per  cent  on  the 
first  $10,000,  2 per  cent  on  the  next  $40,- 
000,  and  3 per  cent  on  the  excess.  The 
return  and  payment  of  the  tax  is  due  be- 
tween Jan.  1 and  March  15,  1920,  to  the 
State  Income  Tax  Bureau  at  district  of- 
fices in  Albany,  New  York,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  White  Plains,  King- 
ston, Binghamton,  Elmira,  Utica,  Syra- 
cuse, Rochester  and  Buffalo,  or  to  the 
State  Comptroller  in  Albany. 

If  a resident’s  source  of  income  is 
from  salaries,  or  from  personal  service 
payments,  interest  and  dividends,  or 
from  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts,  he 
should  write  for  Form  200,  with  neces- 
sary instruction.  If  he  has  income  from 
other  sources  he  should  ask  for  Form 
201. 


Selling’  ’ Atmosphere 
Boosts  Women’s  Apparel 

Personnel  and  Surroundings  Enter 
Largely  Into  Success  or  Failure 
in  These  Cyclonic  Days 

According  to  the  most  progressive  buyers, 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  sale  of 
women’s  apparel  is  the  presentation  of  correct 
styles  at  all  times.  Buyers  generally  agree 
that  stylish  garments  cannot  be  properly  sold 
except  in  a suitable  atmosphere  and  surround- 
ings. 

Fundamentally  this  means  the  entire  store 
and  not  just  the  garment  department.  This, 
of  course,  brings  up  the  question  of  store 
construction  and  equipment.  Even  to  the 
layman  it  is  plain  that  the  sparing  of  expense, 
in  this  regard,  is  mighty  poor  economy. 

One  buyer  in  a city  of  about  75,000  in- 
habitants relates  his  experience  along  this 
line  as  follows : “I  had  made  a success  of 

the  underwear  department  and  as  the  woman’s 
ready-to-wear  section  was  running  into  a hole 
they  asked  me  to  take  it  over.  But  did  they 
give  me  any  help  in  putting  it  on  a paying 
basis?  They  did  not!  The  powers-that-be 
seemed  to  think  that  by  mere  force  of  per- 
sonality I could  make  it  a howling  success. 

“I  have  made  it  pay,  but  anything  further 
I might  do  is  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  re- 
luctance, or  rather  refusal,  on  their  part  to 
make  any  improvement  in  either  personnel  or 
equipment.  They  seem  to  have  a deep-dyed 
suspicion  of  all  new  ideas  or  changes  from 
the  methods  in  use  as  far  back  as  the  flood. 
Every  woman’s  wear  buyer  knows  that  in 
these  days  of  high  prices,  garments  take  more 
expert  selling  than  almost  any  other  line  car- 
ried in  a store. 

“But  I suppose  I’ll  just  have  to  be  con- 
tented with  putting  the  department  on  a pay- 
ing basis  and  forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  dreams  come  true.” 

This  is  a discouraging  frame  of  mind  and 
plainly  not  conducive  to  the  best  work.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  too  great  impor- 
tance cannot  be  attached  to  proper  equipment. 
+ 

He  Who  Sits  Back,  Up- 
sets in  Adversity 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

lowed  to  become  soiled.  If  necessary,  time 
should  be  given  to  the  girls,  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning  or  of  the  afternoon,  to  carefully 
wash  their  hands,  and  thus  keep  them  in  con- 
dition constantly. 

If  the  importance  of  such  attention  to  de- 
tails is  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  sales- 
girls of  this  department,  little  more  will  need 
to  be  done  in  regard  to  insistence  upon  a smil- 
ing and  gracious  appearance.  It  does  not  need 
the  vivid  posters  of  present  day  national  ad- 
vertisers of  toilet  goods  to  tell  us  that  a feel- 
ing of  being  correct  and  dainty  brings  with 
it  an  assurance  which  brings  in  its  turn  gra- 
ciousness and  a desire  to  please. 
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SILK  UNDERWEAR 

As  good  as  Mohawk  Silk  Gloves 

Every  daintily  gowned  woman  knows  that  perfect 
grooming  begins  with  perfect  under  garments — 

The  better  quality  of  Mohawk  Silk  Underwear  is  noticeable  the 
moment  you  see  it.  Only  pure  silk  is  used:  every  style  is  designed 
with  beauty  and  comfort  and  service  in  mind:  every  garment  is 
finished  with  that  careful  attention  to  details  of  tailoring  which  not 
only  add  to  the  appearance  of  a garment,  but  greatly  increase  its  wear- 
ing qualities. 

Camisoles,  unionsuits,  envelopes,  vests  and  bloomers 
in  flesh  and  white. 

Mohawk  Silk  Gloves  and  Underwear  are  nationally  advertised  in  such 
leading  magazines  as  Vogue,  Harpers  Bazar,  Fashion  Art  and  in 
newspapers  in  the  larger  cities. 

MOHAWK  SILK  FABRIC  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  257  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branch  Salesrooms 

1 00  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  9 I 4 Century  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

422  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

404  Kiam  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 


Trade 


Mark 
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Brace  and  Bit  or  Electric  Fan 
Chase  Jack  Frost’s  Whitewash 


Even  Stores  with  More  Modern  Show  Windows  Will  Find  This  Article  Help- 
ful— It’s  Just  a Matter  of  Equalizing  Temperature,  but  Guard  Against  Im- 
purities from  Air  Outside 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered 
by  many  stores  during  the  cold  weather  is  the 
frosting  or  “sweating”  of  display  windows. 
Windows  covered  with  frost  or  sweat  are  prac- 
tically useless  for  publicity  purposes.  Many 
times  this  occurs  when  their  use  is  most 
needed  or  desired. 

This  is  caused  by  the  unequal  temper- 
ature on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  window  glass 
and  in  most  cases  is  due  to  insufficient  or  in- 
adequate ventilation. 

The  Cause  of  the  Effect 

Unless  controlled,  the  temperature  of  the 
show-window  will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  store,  and  therefore  much 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  air  outside 
of  the  glass.  Warm  air  carries  a much  greater 
proportion  of  water  than  cold  air.  When  the 
temperature  is  much  greater  inside  of  the 
window  than  outside,  the  warm  air  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cold  glass,  and  the  moisture 
it  carries  will  deposit  itself  and  freeze  on  the 
inside  surface  of  the  glass.  There  will  also 
be  the  same  result  on  the  outside  surface  of 
the  glass,  if  the  temperature  inside  of  the 
window  is  artificially  lowered  many  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air  outside. 

Keep  Temperatures  Equal 

The  problem,  then,  resolves  itself  into  a 
matter  of  keeping  the  temperature  on  the  in- 
side of  the  window  as  nearly  equal  to  the  out- 
side temperature  as  possible.  If  the  temper- 
ature inside  is  kept  within  a few  degrees  of 
the  outside  temperature,  there  will  be  no 
sweating  or  freezing. 

Many  of  the  modern  window  frames  are 
constructed  with  a patent  ventilating  mechan- 
ism that  allows  a circulation  of  outside  air 
to  pass  across  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass. 
This  method  is,  without  question,  the  best 
preventive  of  the  trouble,  as  it  keeps  the  tem- 
perature inside  of  the  window  nearly  equal  to 
that  outside.  In  order  to  make  this  method 
effective,  it  is  necessary  that  the  window  be 
entirely  shut  off  from  the  heat  inside  of  the 
store,  and  ventilated  only  from  the  outside. 

Guard  Against  Impurities 

This  air  should  be  admitted  through  a 
filter  of  some  kind  like  a fine  wire  cloth  or 
screen  or  there  will  be  a constant  source  of 
annoyance  from  dust  and  dirt  blowing  in  from 
the  street.  In  many  localities  with  soot  and 
dust-laden  air,  merchants,  whose  windows 
are  dressed  with  delicate  care,  find  absolute 
air-tight  windows  the  only  remedy  against 
ruining  the  appearance  of  their  carefully 
worked-out  window  shows. 

In  a series  of  connected  windows  an  open- 


ing at  the  top  of  either  end  will  allow  suffi- 
cient ventilation  to  keep  all  of  the  windows 
clear. 

Bore  Holes  to  Admit  Air 
If  the  problem  is  one  of  ventilating  a 
single  window  in  a narrow  front,  one  success- 
ful method  is  to  bore  a row  of  half-inch  holes 
at  the  top  of  the  window  frame  and  another 
row  at  the  bottom.  This  will  allow  an  amount 
of  air,  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to  pass  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  glass. 

These  holes  can  be  made  more  sightly  by 
inserting  a metal  tube  in  each.  These  tubes 
should  be  “faced”  on  the  outer  sides.  As  the 
windows  rarely  sweat  during  warm  weather, 


sentials  it  was  set  forth  very  clearly  and  ac- 
curately by  a worsted  manufacturer  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Economist.  There  is  a super- 
abundance of  raw  wool  available  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  the  mills  could 
easily  turn  out  an  abundance  of  wool  goods. 
But  people  insist  on  buying  only  the  finest 
grades  of  goods  made  from  the  finest  grades 
of  wool.  If  this  kind  of  demand  continues  at 
its  present  proportions  the  price  of  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  will  be  higher  for  next 
fall  and  winter  than  it  is  now. 

Manufacturers  Hold  Back 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Here  also  the 
determining  question  is  how  the  consumer 
demand  is  going  to  pan  out  in  the  next  few 
months.  In  our  opinion  there  is  going  to  be  a 
change  in  and  a curtailment  of  the  demand. 
We  have  given  our  reasons  for  this  opinion 
before  and  will  probably  give  them  again.  In 
the  meantime  we  wish  to  note  that  manu- 
facturers have  been  hanging  back  until  they 
could  see  which  way  the  cat  was  going  to  jump. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  openings  for 
next  fall,  or  at  least  allotments  for  next  fall, 
would  start  about  the  beginning  of  December. 
But  manufacturers  have  1 en  too  uncertain 
about  the  outlook  to  make  any  move.  The 
close  of  the  year  finds  them  considerably  more 
confident,  an  attitude  which  may  or  may  not 
be  justified. 

The  silk  situation  is,  generally  speaking, 
about  the  same.  The  keynote  to  the  whole  out- 
look is  how  demand  is  going  to  pan  out.  In 
this  connection  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  has  recently  issued  some  interest- 
ing figures  which  indicate,  among  other' 


plugs  may  be  placed  in  the  tubes  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  dust  on  the  merchandise. 
These  plugs  may  be  left  in  the  tubes  as  long 
as  the  weather  will  permit. 

One  effective  method  of  removing  frost 
accumulated  during  the  night  and  to  keep  it 
from  forming  in  extremely  cold  weather  is 
to  place  an  electric  fan  a few  feet  away  from 
the  glass  so  that  the  breeze  from  it  will  spread 
well  over  the  glass. 

Manufacturers  who  specialize  in  store 
front  construction  have  given  this  subject 
great  consideration,  and  the  store  fronts  of 
the  present  day  installation  give  merchants 
little  or  no  trouble. 


things,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
spent  over  a billion  dollars  for  silk  goods  in 
1919,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as  they 
spent  in  1914. 

Points  to  Standard  Production 

Granting  that  prices  of  silk  goods  were, 
roughly  speaking,  about  three  times  as  much 
in  1919  as  in  1914,  this  would  mean  that  in 
spite  of  strikes,  reduced  hours  and  other  diffi- 
culties the  amount  of  goods  produced  in  1919 
was  at  least  equivalent  to  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1914.  Indeed,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  slump  of  production  last  spring, 
these  figures  indicate  that  production  during 
the  closing  months  of  1919  was  well  above 
normal. 

The  trouble,  then,  is  plainly  not  with  pro- 
duction, but  with  demand.  The  demand  for 
silk  goods  is  altogether  abnormal.  Will  this 
demand  continue?  Will  the  wave  of  economy 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
agencies  are  endeavoring  to  create  actually 
materialize  during  the  next  five  or  six  months? 
And  will  it  seriously  affect  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  buy  silks?  We  believe  that  it 
will.  The  silk  trade  believes  that  it  will  not. 
You  can  pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice. 

However,  our  advice  to  you,  Mr.  Buyer  of 
silk,  wool . or  cotton  goods,  as  the  case  may 
be — and  we  present  it  to  you  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season — is  this:  Buy  as  close 
to  your  season  as  you  can,  and  don’t — for 
Heaven’s  sake  don’t — buy  on  the  supposition 
that  you  are  not  going  to  get  full  deliveries! 
You  have  done  you  share  in  contributing  to 
the  present  inflation  and  it  is  about  time  you 
quit  it. 


Plain,  Homely  Old  Backbone  Will  De- 
flate Fabric  Market 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
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La  wrence  Flat  Knit  Underwear 

Is  Carefully  Made  and  Quickly  Sold 

Few  manufacturers  can  afford  to  spend  the  time  we  do  in  making  a Lawrence 
Flat  Knit  Garment.  We  take  time  to  hand  cut,  hand  tailor,  and  hand  finish 
every  garment.  Hence  Lawrence  Flat  Knit  Underwear  conforms  perfectly  to  all 
physical  characteristics  and  is  unquestioned  in  adaptability  and  precision  of  fit. 

Our  entire  energies  are  confined  to  making  Balbriggan  Underwear  exclusively  so 
we  produce  Lawrence  Underwear  in  unparalleled  q-uantities.  The  result  is  qual- 
ity underwear  at  a popular  price. 

Women  in  every  station  of  life  find  much  gratification  and  comfort  in  wearing 
Lawrence  Flat  Knit  Underwear. 

Your  wholesaler  will  supply  or  write  our  selling  agents. 

THE  LAWRENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

For  Over  Sixty  Years  Makers  of  the  Finest  Quality  Light  and  Medium  Weight  Balbriggan  Shirts,  Drawers 
and  Union  Suits  for  Men  and  Boys.  Also  Makers  of  Lawrence  Women’s  Flatknit  Union  Suits,  Vests 
and  Bloomers  and  t^MC)  Fibre  H ose. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

E.  M.  TOWNSEND  & CO.,  Selling  Agents 
345  Broadway  New  York  City 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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Credit  Men  View 
“Co-op”  Stores 
Warily 

“Should  Always  Be  Critically 
Scanned/’  Says  N.  A.  C.  M.  — 
Points  Out  Retailer’s  Value 

“The  co-operative  store  is  an  exotic  in  this 
country,”  says  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  in  a message  to  its  members. 

“The  buying  and  selling  of  commodities  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  steady  profit,”  says  the 
message,  “requires  training  and  skill,  and  with 
everything  extremely  complex  as  today,  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  presents  prob- 
lems whos«  solution  calls  for  talent  that  it  de- 
serving of  proper  remuneration.  Farming  is 
also  a business  which  requires  peculiar  train- 
ing and  skill  and  is  entitled  to  proper  re- 
muneration. 

Principle  Is  Unsound 

“When  farmers  or  men  of  other  crafts 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling 
merchandise  for  their  own  requirements  and 
thus  eliminating  the  retailer's  profit,  conduct- 
ing thereby  a co-operative  enterprise,  we  have 
an  institution  surrounded  by  serious  hazards, 
the  rule  being  that  the  enterprise  fails  despite 
the  attractiveness  of  the  theory  of  the  co- 
operative store  on  paper. 

“The  rarity  of  success  in  co-operative  stores 
is  especially  marked  in  this  country  because 
of  our  peculiar  personal  initiative,  and  our 
intensive  specialization,  which  has  resulted  in 
building  up  large  businesses  in  the  various 
lines  the  principals  of  which  become  highly 
trained  and  can  fairly  demand  a proper  com- 
pensation for  skill  in  management  and  econ- 
omies. Such  skill  can  rarely  be  had  when  dif- 
ferent lines  are  intermingled,  so  that  the  hope 
of  saving  by  eliminating  a class  which  has 
been  found  to  be  generally  useful  in  the  eco- 
nomic framework  is  doomed  from  the  start. 

Be  Wary,  Is  Advice 

“Credits  to  co-operative  stores  is  thus 
treated  by  the  association: 

“The  co-operative  enterprise  should  always 
be  critically  scanned  by  the  credit  grantor,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  well-defined  place  for  it 
in  our  commercial  system.  With  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  square  deal  established  for  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  commodities,  whether  it 
be  farmer  or  operator  in  any  line,  each  should 
be  left  to  its  own  function. 

“Every  line  makes  the  utmost  demands 
upon  its  workers  nowadays,  and  division  of 
energy  means  lessened  skill  all  around.  Past 
history  and  sound  business  judgment  are  to 
the  effect  that  co-operative  stores  are  rarely 
conducted  with  profit — rarely  approach  the 
glowing  expectations  of  their  members.” 

Is  Not  Widespread 

Retailers  in  small  towns  will  appreciate 
this  statement  in  defense  of  their  economic 
usefulness.  They  are  the  ones  to  feel  first  the 
activity  of  farmers’  co-operative  stores.  In 
industrial  centers  the  same  sort  of  competi- 


tion has  begun,  though  at  present  it  is  not  of 
sturdy  growth.  Several  labor  organizations 
have  established  co-operative  stores  for  the 
sale  of  clothing  and  household  goods.  One 
Western  labor  body  has  recently  considered 
manufacturing  hosiery  for  its  own  stores,  but 
such  enterprises  need  expert  management 
which  is  usually  lacking.  Good  intentions 
cannot  take  the  place  of  ability. 

f — 

Displays  Its  Fabrics 
By  Pure  Daylight 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

and  blend  on  adjacent  cases. 

Another  great  advantage  that  developed 
when  the  change  was  made  was  the  ease 
with  which  salesmen  could  match  colors. 
This  saves  considerable  time  on  the  part  of 
salespeople,  who  otherwise  might  have  to 
carry  goods  to  the  windows  in  order  to  match 
colors  or  to  give  the  customer  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  the  shade  of  goods  actually  was 
and,  while  the  department  has  a number  of 
rooms  fronting  on  the  street  for  daylight  in- 
spection of  goods,  the  light  throughout  the 
department  is  such  that  it  is  now  seldom 
necessary  to  make  use  of  these  rooms. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  show  two  or  more 
pieces  of  goods  together  so  that  it  may  be 
seen  whether  or  not  they  harmonize,  the 
spacious  tops  of  the  cases  are  of  great  use. 
The  goods  on  any  one  case,  may  be  quickly 
moved  aside,  leaving  a large  space  open  for 
such  uses. 

Less  Crowding  at  Special  Sales 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this 
method  of  display  is  found  when  a sale  is 
held.  The  fact  that  customers  may  gather 
on  all  sides  of  the  cases  instead  of  before  a 
limited  counter  space  greatly  eliminates 
crowding.  The  broad  open  aisles  afford  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  women  to  view  the 
goods  which  are  displayed,  and  to  move  from 
one  table  to  another. 

Twice  a year  the  firm  holds  remnant  sales 
which  large  numbers  of  people  attend,  and 
on  such  occasions,  according  to  C.  M.  O’Far- 
rell, head  of  the  silk  department,  the  gain 
in  selling  space  by  the  new  arrangement 
means  far  less  crowding  than  in  former  days 
when  they  were  shown  over  the  counter.  Mr. 
O’Farrell  also  said  that  on  the  occasion  of 
such  a sale  held  since  the  change  there  was 
absolutely  no  “crush,”  the  customers  attend- 
ing the  store,  found  it  easy  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  inspecting  goods  and  mak- 
ing purchases  and  then  moving  on.  From 
the  standpoint  of  general  cleanliness  and 
sightliness,  it  has  been  found  that  the  case 
system  of  display  has  many  advantages  over 
the  method  formerly  used. 

• * 

In  conjunction  with  other  labor  organ- 
izations a typographical  union  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  passed  a resolution  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a union  label  goods  store  in 
that  city.  Members  of  the  union  will  be  al- 
lowed to  purchase  clothing  and  furnishings 
for  themselves  and  families  there.  Only  goods 
bearing  union  labels  will  be  carried. 


Stecker,  Philadelphia, 
Enlarges  and  Remodels 

Louis  Stecker,  president  of  Stecker,  Inc., 
1220-1224  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  retail- 
ers of  women’s  wear,  announces  that  the  en- 
larging and  remodeling  the  three  buildings 
now  occupied  by  the  firm  into  a four-story 
structure,  marking  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
improvements  in  that  shopping  district,  will 
be  completed  about  March  1. 

The  firm  title  formerly  was  Stone,  Inc., 
but  recently  the  name  was  changed.  The  sale3- 
force,  management  and  policy  will  remain  the 
same. 

The  reconstructed  building  will  be  of 
glazed  brick,  and  the  partitions  now  separat- 
ing the  three  distinct  buildings  will  be  re- 
moved, making  each  floor  into  a large  salon. 
There  will  be  a separate  floor  for  gowns, 
dresses,  suits  and  outer  wear.  The  newest 
type  of  elevators  will  be  installed. 

At  no  time  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion will  the  store  be  closed.  All  business  will 
be  done  on  the  first  floor  until  the  three  upper 
floors  are  completed. 

f 

Johnstown  Store  Puts 
in  an  Insurance  Plan 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1920.— In  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  the  business 
twelve  years  ago,  M.  Nathan  & Bro.,  who  re- 
cently observed  the  anniversary  at  the  store 
by  special  sales  and  in  other  ways,  have  in- 
augurated a system  of  paying  cash  bonuses  to 
their  employees,  giving  free  insurance  to  all 
who  have  been  employed  there  longer  than 
sixty  days,  as  well  as  allowing  a week’s  vaca- 
tion to  all  who  have  been  with  the  concern  for 
more  than  six  months.  The  store  has  made  it 
a practice  to  have  a community  picnic  every 
year. 

Employees  who  have  been  with  the  Nathan 
store  for  the  minimum  sixty-day  period  are 
insured  for  $250,  the  amount  gradually  in- 
creasing with  the  length  of  service,  until  after 
ten  years  a maximum  of  $2500  is  reached. 
f 

Spokane  Store  Works 
Stunt  with  Candy  Co. 

The  Crescent  department  store  and  the 
Davenport  Hotel  Candy  Co.  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
combined  forces  during  the  Christmas  season 
in  pulling  off  one  of  the  most  successful  ad- 
vertising stunts  ever  held  in  Spokane. 

From  the  register  in  the  store’s  playroom, 
2000  invitations  were  sent  out  to  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  eight  to  attend  a 
Christmas  party  to  be  given  by  Santa  Claus 
and  “Jimmy”  in  the  Crescent  Auditorium. 
“Jimmy”  is  a real  Spokane  boy  whose  picture 
appears  on  the  boxes  of  candy  put  out  by  the 
hotel  company.  One  of  the  store  windows  was 
especially  trimmed  with  boxes  of  candy  to  be 
given  away,  pictures  of  “Jimmy”  and  an  in- 
vitation to  children  to  attend. 

The  party  was  a success.  Six  thousand 
children  and  their  parents  stormed  the  store. 
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98  Years  of  Growth 


As  far  back  as  1822  the  name  “Ipswich”  stood 
for  honestly  made  hosiery.  For  98  years 
Ipswich  Hosiery  has  steadily  grown  in  popu- 
larity until  today  the  name  and  fame  of  Ips- 
wich has  spread  to  the  corners  of  the  world, 
because  millions  have  learned  that  money  can- 
not buy  better  hosiery  values  than  Ipswich. 


mm 


Get  Ipswich  Hosiery  from'your  jobber 


IPSWICHjMILLS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Founded  1822 


LAWRENCE  & CO.,  Selling  Agents 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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Focus  on  After-Holiday  Sales,  for 
Opportunity  Is  There  Thumping 

Fancy  Goods  and  Gift  Department  Can  Cash  in  on  Offering's  That  Are 
Particularly  Timely — One  Hint:  Prohibition  Has  Certainly  Stimulated 

Traveling! 


When  the  Christmas  rush  is  over,  the  fancy 
goods  and  gift  department  comes  down  to 
earth.  When  you  left  “the  old  stand”  on 
Christmas  Eve,  tired  but  exultant — having 
“made  the  day”  early  and  registered  a record 
breaker  on  the  white  slip  you  passed  along  to 
“the  head”  at  the  closing  hour — it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  you  went  away  and  played; 
that  you  forgot  all  about  the  department  and 
its  ups  and  downs  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
Christmas  holiday. 

But — Put  a Period  to  the  Holiday! 

Friday  was  traditionally  ever  a hopeless, 
oppressive  kind  of  day.  In  the  South  black 
mammies  used  to  say  “Don’t  never  start  no- 
thin’ on  a Friday.” 

Now  when  you  came  into  the  store  a week 
ago  Friday  morning  and  the  whole  depart- 
ment seemed  to  leer  at  you  like  the  drunken 
man  of  bygone  ages  on  the  “morning  after” 
,and  the  salesforce  came  straggling  in,  gay 
and  enthusiastic  as  a wet  rag,  you  did  well  if 
your  own  reckless  abundance  of  spirits  did 
not  cause  you  to  forget  your  carefully  laid 
plans  for  after-Christmas  sales. 

Now  1920  is  looking  us  in  the  eye  and  un- 
less all  signs  fail  1920  is  going  to  be  a record 
breaker  for  big  business. 

Big  Demand  for  Traveling  Luggage 

Probably  the  items  of  greatest  sales  possi- 
bilities during  the  year  will  be  traveling  lug- 
gage, bags,  suit  cases,  dress  suit  cases,  brief 
cases,  hat  boxes,  trunks  and  handbags. 

European  travel  will  be  heavier  than  many 
previous  years  and  as  all  reports  agree  that 
“standing  room  only”  is  at  a premium,  buyers 
will  give  special  thought  to  the  selection  of 
merchandise  having  space-saving  devices  and 
a practicable  compactness. 

Father  Neptune  Convivial  Host 

The  rumor  that  many  persons  of  wealth 
have  made  lifetime  reservations  on  ocean-go- 
ing vessels  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  pro- 
hibition laws  in  the  charmed  areas  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit,  seems  justified  when  one 
considers  the  new  and  ingenious  flasks,  cock- 
tail sets  and  shaders,  cork-screws,  metal  drink- 
ing cups,  etc.,  included  in  the  fittings  of  new 
bags  and  traveling  luggage. 

One  elegant  bag  having  14-karat  gold  fit- 
tings made  to  retail  at  $2,000  has  five  glass 
flasks,  four  of  which  are  6 in.  long,  round  in 
shape  and  IV2  in.  in  diameter.  The  other 
flask  is  a pint  size  and  there  is  also  a glass 
“shaker.”  All  of  these  have  14-karat  gold 
mountings. 

There  are  similar  cases  with  less  costly 
fittings  made  to  retail  at  $50  and  up. 

In  January  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  men  bend 


Girdle  of  vari-colored  beads  in  pastel 
shades;  two  hat  pins,  zvhich  arc  early  fore- 
runners of  the  fad  for  elaborate  pins;  a pair  of 
slipper  buckles  set  with  brilliants  and  a tassel 
which  was  designed  by  a Paris  dressmaker  to 
be  zvorn  on  the  wedding  gown  of  a royal  bride 
three  months  hence.  From  the  American  Bead 
Co. 

their  backs  under  the  load  of  messages  with 
which  shut-ins  and  lovers  and  all  classes  and 
degrees  of  people  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  on  record  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  holiday  rush  more  pieces  of  matter  are 
sent  through  the  mails  in  January  than  in 
any  other  month. 

It  naturally  follows  that  there  is  a de- 
mand for  writing  material,  desk  sets  and  desks 
in  January  and  the  line  should  be  pushed 
throughout  the  month.  There  are  new  writ- 
ing accessories  that  are  novel  and  interesting. 
Desk  Sets  in  Futurist  Patterns 

Desks  sets  are  made  in  all  practical  shades, 
conceived  to  harmonize  with  interior  decor- 
ation. One  lovely  desk  set  is  of  saffian  leather 
in  a pale  green.  The  hand  painted  decoration 
is  in  a futurist  pattern  of  dark  red  black  and 
gold,  the  fittings  an  ink-well,  pen-holder,  tray, 
and  a case  for  answered  and  unanswered  mail. 

There  are  book  racks,  book  markers  and 
other  articles  to  match  these  sets. 

The  number  of  “fold-up”  articles  that  are 
being  found  on  the  market  reminds  one  of  the 


complaint  of  the  Irishman  who  said  “Faith, 
and  if  I’d  only  a folding  pipe  now  I’d  have 
plenty  of  room  in  me  flat!” 

There  is  a writing  desk  that  folds  up  and 
sits  modestly  in  a corner,  or  under  a bed  when 
it  is  not  in  use.  It  is  a table  2V&  x 3 ft.  com- 
pletely fitted  with  metal-bound  blotter,  ink, 
pens,  pencils,  stationery,  etc. 

The  top  folds  up  like  a book,  the  writing 
accessories  are  held  firmly  in  place  and  the 
legs  fold  like  those  of  a camp  chair. 

It  is  of  mahogany  finish,  made  to  retail  at 
$35  to  $75. 

Folding  Motor  Restaurant 

There  is  another  new  folding  apparatus, 
combining  a luncheon  set  and  motor  restau- 
rant. It  is  equipped  with  thermos  bottles, 
six  enameled  cups  and  plates,  six  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  packed  compactly  in  a 12  x 24  in. 
leather  case.  The  feature  is  an  inside  heat- 
ing apparatus  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  where 
food  may  be  carried  and  kept  hot  for  a period 
of  six  hours. 

This  set  retails  at  $20  to  $50. 

A new  poker  chip  case  has  a clock  set  in  the 
top  and  there  are  ash  trays,  cigar  holders  and 
a lighter  attached  to  the  wooden  base. 

Flowers  Made  of  Venetian  Glass 

Lovely  vases,  decanters,  carafes,  perfume 
bottles  and  sweetmeat  dishes  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. These  are  of  Venetian  glass,  the  bottles 
having  stoppers  of  glass  made  like  small  bou- 
tonieres,  of  variegated  flowers  in  natural 
colors.  Some  are  of  violets  with  natural 
foliage,  others  are  tube  roses  and  lilies  of 
the  valley. 

The  larger  pieces  have  the  glass  flowers  in- 
side, the  appearance  being  that  of  flowers  kept 
in  alcohol  floating  about  inside  the  receptacle. 

A novel  telephone  set  is  being  shown  as 
well  as  a slip-on  cover  for  the  telephone  di- 
rectory and  an  elbow  cushion  6 x 6 in.  to  rest 
the  arm  while  using  the  telephone. 

There  is  on  the  market  also  a variety  of 
sizes  and  patterns  of  black  patent  cloth  and 
oilcloth  foot  cushions  and  back  rests  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

Left-Overs  Advertised 

One  large  New  York  store  is  effecting  an 
after-Christmas  clearance  by  an  advertised 
sale  of  left-overs.  A number  of  small  wares, 
soiled  and  damaged  articles  is  assembled  on 
one  table  and  the  card  placed  thereon  reads: 
“Table  No.  1 — Any  article  on  this  table,  25 
cents.” 

There  are  ten  tables  in  all,  grouped  to  sell 
at  25,  50  and  75  cents,  $1,  $1.50,  $2.50;  $3.50, 
$5,  $7,  $10. 

This  will  include  stationery,  toilet  articles, 
glass  and  bric-a-brac. 
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Jjn  aerie 
M r a i cL 


THE  busy  mother  appreciates")EWEL''and  keeps 
a stock  on  hand.  Its  delicate  shades  make  it  ideal 
for  her  own  lingerie  as  well  as  for  the  children's 
dresses,  pillow  slips  and  numerous  other  uses. 


Colors:  White,  pink  and  light  blue;  fast  colors,  silk  finish.  Six,  eight  and 
ten  yard  pieces  on  specially  designed  cards,  five  yard  pieces  on  plain  cards. 


Sold  through  leading  jobbers;  if  yours  hasn’t  “Jewel”  write  us  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  one 


RHODE  ISLAND  TEXTILE  CO. 


Pawtucket  Manufacturers  R.  I. 

THE  AMERICAN  MILLS  CO. "of  NEW  YORK  Exclusioe  Sales  Agcntsfor  Jewel  Brand  Products  395  Broadway,  New  York 
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Buyers  Who  Hide 
Behind  Tides 
Are  Grilled 

R.  G.  Hathaway  Would  Ferret  Out 
Those  Who  Buy  and  Let 
It  Go  at  That 

One  of  the  greatest  expenses  that  the 
modern  department  store  must  charge  up  is 
that  of  buying  through  buyers  who  miscon- 
ceive their  real  function,  according  to  R.  G. 
Hathaway,  general  manager  of  the  Steele, 
Myers  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  discuss- 
ed the  subject  before  the  Indiana  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Because  his  title  is  “buyer”  the  average 
man  filling  that  position  pays  altogether  too 
much  attention  merely  to  getting  goods  into 
his  department,  without  considering  suffi- 
ciently their  real  worth  and  selling  qualities, 
Mr.  Hathaway  declared. 

Must  Ban  All  Guesswork 

The  buyer  who  is  most  valuable  to  his 
store  is  the  one  who  pays  a lot  of  attention 
to  the  merchandising  value  of  his  purchases 
before  signing  the  orders.  He  analyzes  his 
selling  experience.  He  buys  goods  not  be- 
cause of  a vague  impression  that  they  will 
fit  into  his  department  well,  but  because  he 
has  analyzed  the  appeal  of  every  pattern  or 
model  and  knows  that  they  will  be  attractive 
to  his  customers.  He  does  not  guess  what 
people  will  buy.  He  has  studied  their  tastes 
and  habits  and  comes  pretty  close  to  know- 
ing. 

Considers  Customers’  Tastes 

Merchandise  that  makes  a strong  appeal 
to  his  eye  and  taste  does  not  get  into  the 
store  on  that  recommendation  alone.  He  is 
not  buying  to  please  himself.  He  wants 
goods  that  please  his  customers,  and  tries  to 
get  their  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Hathaway  cites  instances  where 
salesmen  by  a deft  use  of  the  slush  bucket 
have  eased  their  goods  into  stores  where 
there  was  no  place  for  them.  Flattery  used 
to  play  a large  part  in  selling  goods.  It  is 
of  less  importance  now,  but  is  still  used  as 
a substitute  for  value  in  the  goods  and 
straight,  intelligent  salesmanship.  Buyers 
who  are  of  a type  easily  influenced  by  such 
tactics  are  among  the  “expensive  buyers.” 
They  cost  their  store  too  much. 

Campaigning  for  Economy 

Stores  are  constantly  looking  for  ways 
and  means  of  cutting  down  expenses.  Wages 
have  been  raised  to  attract  the  most  com- 
petent help  on  the  ground  that  the  best  sales- 
man is  the  cheapest.  Deliveries  are  reduced, 
general  store  expenses  carefully  checked  and 
every  effort  made  to  do  business  more 
cheaply. 

As  a means  of  reducing  buying  expense, 
Mr.  Hathaway  suggests  that  the  title  of 
“buyer”  be  changed  to  “merchandiser.”  He 
believes  that  the  psychological  effect  of  such 


I 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  for 
future  trade  in  the  toilet  goods 
department. 

Make  the  department  attrac- 
tive. 

Keep  the  displays  clean,  and 
fresh  looking. 

Avoid  confusion  and  crowd- 
ing. 

Emphasize  to  salesgirls  the  im- 
portance of  clean  hands  and  mani- 
cured nails  when  serving  cus- 
tomers. 


a title  will  be  to  bring  the  delinquent  buyer 
to  a realization-  of  his  proper  function,  which 
is  the  business  of  selling  the  goods  he  has 
brought  into  the  store. 

This  would  lead  to  a desire  on  the  part  of 
“merchandisers”  for  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  selling  and  stock-keeping  as  well 
as  buying.  Better  service  would  be  rendered 
customers.  Their  tastes  would  receive  great- 
er consideration  and  the  need  of  analysis  of 
people’s  wants  would  become  apparent. 

Large  Class  Needs  Prodding 

Mr.  Hathaway  makes  it  clear  that  in 
knocking  a certain  type  he  is  not  speaking 
of  all  buyers  by  any  means,  but  he  does  be- 
lieve he  is  hitting  a rather  large  class.  Every 
merchant  has  employed  one  of  the  kind  who 
thinks  his  job  ends  with  the  signing  of  the 
order,  and  there  are  a lot  still  employed. 

One  buyer  in  a Connecticut  store  recently 
said,  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  goods. 
I know  what  people  will  buy,  and  that’s  all 
I care  about.”  That  type  is  an  improvement 
over  the  kind  that  simply  buys  goods  for 
others  to  sell.  People  do  buy  his  goods. 
But,  knowing  nothing  about  the  quality 
of  the  things  he  buys,  he  frequently  sells  at- 
tractive merchandise  with  little  solid  value 
behind  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the  de- 
partments he  buys  for  have  high  percentages 
of  complaints  and  returns.  He  is  an  ex- 
pensive man  to  have  around. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the  cus- 
tom to  call  in  competent  salespeople  to  help 
with  the  buying.  They  are  close  to  the  cus- 
tomers and  know  their  tastes.  Furthermore, 
a salesperson  who  is  sold  on  the  goods  will 
always  sell  more  to  customers  than  another 
because  he  believes  in  the  thing  he  is  selling. 

♦ 

Bonuses  to  Employees 

J.  W.  Goddard  & Sons,  Inc.,  has  presented 
substantial  bonuses  to  all  salaried  employees. 
George  E.  Reed,  president  of  the  company,  in 
making  the  announcement  to  those  who  were 
assembled  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
said  the  prosperity  which  the  company  had 
enjoyed,  particularly  during  the  past  year, 
had  prompted  the  granting  of  these  bonuses 
as  a mark  of  appreciation  for  the  loyal  serv- 
ices rendered.  The  presentation  of  the  bonuses 
came  as  a complete  surprise. 


Michigan  Finds 
Gross  Expense 
Is  25  P.C. 

Retailers  Build  Their  Fences  to  Meet 
Possible  Charges  of  Profiteering 
to  Come — Reports  Vary  Greatly 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Michigan  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  sent  to  its  members  a 
questionnaire  regarding  percentage  of  gross 
annual  expense.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
association  to  gather  figures  which  could  be 
used  with  authority  in  case  a member  should 
be  called  before  an  investigating  committee 
on  a charge  of  profiteering  or  to  give  general 
figures  as  to  retail  business. 

The  replies  received  from  the  members 
indicate  that  most  of  the  stores  do  not  keep 
accounts  accurately  enough  to  enable  them 
to  tell  just  what  their  expenses  are. 

Statements  Varied  Widely 

The  statements  of  expense  varied  widely. 
One  of  the  most  accurate  statements  that 
was  made,  indicating  that  the  store  has  a 
very  complete  understanding. of  the  costs  of 
doing  business,  gave  the  gross  annual  ex- 
pense for  1917  as  32.5  per  cent  and  for  1918, 
36.5  per  cent.  Another,  equally  complete, 
gave  figures  for  the  two  years  of  29.75  and 
29.25  per  cent.  A third  gave  26.18  and  25.4 
per  cent. 

Other  figures  were  much  lower.  One 
very  successful  merchant  in  a country  vil- 
lage gave  his  expenses  as  14.6  and  11.4  per 
cent.  The  total  costs  in  small  towns  ran 
from  16  to  24  per  cent  a year. 

The  general  summary  of  the  replies  in- 
dicates, that  the  gross  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  Michigan  is  not  far  from  25  per  cent, 
and  anyone  estimating  lower  than  this  is 
apt  to  be  led  into  error  and  subsequent  loss. 

Retailers  are  advised  to  give  this  figure 
as  the  approximate  cost  of  doing  business 
if  called  upon  for  a statement. 

♦ 

Stop  Fad-Foisting 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

the  notice  of  style  writers  to  their  best,  rather 
than  their  showiest  things. 

Almost  any  editor  is  glad  to  use  photo- 
graphs and  to  give  space  to  style  copy  that  is 
worth  while.  The  editor  of  a paper  is  trying 
to  give  his  readers  what  he  thinks  they  want. 

If  an  editor  whose  purpose  is  sincere  :s 
mistakenly  interpreting  the  sentiments  of  his 
readers,  he  is  glad  to  be  shown  his  mistake. 
Convince  him  that  women  really  ask  for  and 
buy  reasonable,  rational  styles,  and  he  will 
regulate  his  style  department  to  conform  with 
the  general  taste. 

♦ 

The  Textile  Branch  of  the  Fair  Price  Com- 
mittee of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  the  suppression  of  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertisements  in  the  local  papers.  The 
chief  offenders  are  clothiers  who  advertised 
that  they  would  save  each  customer  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars. 
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— he  holds  big 
business  for 

every  dealer  who 

se  11s  BICYCLE 
and  CONGRESS 
Playing  Cards! 

It’s  that  old  sparkle  in  the  eye — that 
"got-you-guessing”  expression  that  de- 
notes a real  card  player — a playing  card 
buyer! 

Thousands  of  people  are  playing  cards — 
thousands  more  are  learning  to  play — 
all  fascinated  by  the  joy  of  the  game.  They 
are  reading  the  national  advertisements 
of  BICYCLE  and  CONGRESS  Playing 
Cards. 

Our  big  national  advertising  campaign 
is  making  more  card  players  this  winter 
than  ever  before.  Really  attractive 
messages  in  every  advertisement — real 
business  building  for  you! 

The  January 
Advertisement 

The  advertisement  shown  herewith 
appears  in  the  leading  national  magazines 
for  January.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
whole  series — one  that  will  make  hundreds 
of  folks  right  in  your  community  want  to 
start  playing  cards  right  now! 

Are  you  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  ? Have  you  BICYCLE 
and  CONGRESS  Playing  Cards  in  stock? 
If  not  you  should  have — that  is,  if  you 
wish  to  make  ALL  the  profits  possible 
for  you  to  make. 

Ask  us  for  Window  Display  Material. 
Of  course,  you’ll  want  to  order  U.  S.  Cards 
if  you  do  not  have  them. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  5 Cincinnati,  0.,  and  Windsor,  Can. 
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MIERE  are  2.sq8.q6o  different  combina- 
tions of  five  cards  possible  in  a standard 
deck  of  52  cards.  He  might  have  any 
one  of  them!  A kno  .vledge  of  what  these  combina- 
, lions  are.  and  of  1 lie  relative  chances  cf  getting 

} ' each  of  them,  will  help  you  greatly  in  determining 
what  >our  opponent  is  holding  and  what  your  own  hand 
is  worth  in  any  game. 

You  will  find  this  information  in  the  latest  edition  of  "The  Official 
Rules  of  C ard  Games"  This  250  page  card  playing  encyclopedia 
also  explains  the  relative  cha nrcsof  bettering  any  given  hand ; it  tells 
exactly  what  each  hand  is  worth;  and  it  gives  innumerable  valuable 
hints  and  suggest  ions  on  good  points  of  play  that  immediately  dis- 
tinguish the  expert  from  the  nov  ice.  Send  for  this  book  today.  It 
contains  the  complete  rules  for  over  300  card  games. 

BICYCLE™0 


CARDS  W 


have  every  desirable  quality  playing  cards  should  have.  The  air- 
cushion  finish  prevents  gumming  and  sticking — and  makes  shuffling 
easy  and  misdealing  almo>t  impossible.  The  large,  clear  indexes  are 
easily  read  And  the  high-grade  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
enable  them  to  outlast  several  ordinary  decks. 

Congress  Playing  Cards — the  gold  edge  playing  cards,  with  full 
color  art  backs,  that  are  socially  correct  for  all  formal  occasions. 
Also  ideal  for  gifts  and  prizes. 

Tell  You’r  Friends’  Fortunes 

You  can  have  countless  evenings  of  delightful  entertainment — 
real  fun — telling  the  fortunes  of  your  friends  w it h Revelation  Fortune 
Telling  Cards.  They  will  make  your  parties  and  gatherings  more  en- 
joyable— they  will  astonish  and  delignt  your  guests — they  will  make 
the  long  winter  evenings  seem  only  too  short.  Gel  a pack  from  your 
dealer — or  from  us.  One  color  back,  50  cents  per  deck ; colored  back, 
gold  edges,  70  cents. 

Send  for  “The  Official  Rule  Book**  today.  Only 
20  cents  postpaid. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 
Depi. 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  or  Windsor,  Can. 


" The  b.  i 


^ Playing  Card  Co. 

O*' CSkIm.il  0..  - Wlnd.K,  Cm. 


K Ptea»e  .end  postpaid  the  new 

py  *«*  “Official  Rule*  of  Caid  Caine.",  I 
> enclose  30  cent.. 


Reduced  reproduction  of  advertisement  appear- 
ing in  January  issue  of  seven  leading 
national  publica  tions. 


CHAS.  K.  FOX, Inc. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Boston: 

54  Lincoln  St. 

Chicago : 

Great  Northern  Bldg. 


New  York: 
Marbridge  Bldg., 
Broadway  and  34th  St., 
Room  632 
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DRY  GOODS 


LOW  SHOES  WILL  PREDOMINATE. 

THIS  IS  FASHION’S  AUTHORITATIVE  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT. 

AND  LET  IT  BE  SAID  THAT  WHEN  FASHION 
POINTS  TO  SLIPPERS,  PUMPS  AND  OXFORDS, 
THE  WOMENKIND  OF  AMERICA  POINT  WITH 
EQUAL  DIRECTNESS  TO  FOX  FOOTERY  AS 
THEIR  CHOICE. 

STYLISH  AS  TO  LAST,  FASHIONABLE  AS  TO 
COLOR,  AND  FLATTERING  TO  VANITY— NO 
WONDER  WOMEN  ARE  DELIGHTED  WITH  FOX 
SLIPPERS,  PUMPS  AND  OXFORDS. 

ORDERS  FOR  SPRING  ARE  BEING  PLACED 
NOW. 

DEALERS  ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  OUR 
LINES. 


74th  Year.  New  York,  Saturday,  January  3,  1920. 
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GLOVE  FITTED 

TWEEDIE  BOOT  TOPS 


TWEEDIE  MATERIALS 

TWEEDIE  WORKMANSHIP 

TWEEDIE  TAILORED 


BE  SURE 
THEY  ARE 
TWEEDIES 


THIS 

LABEL 


EEH-H 


SEWED  IN 
EVERY  PAIR 


Identifies  the  Genuine 


The  Tweedie  Boot  Top  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Good  Work  Has  Been  Started; 
Let’s  All  of  Us  Pass  It  Along! 


January  Conventions  of  Retailers  and  Manufacturers  Can 
Build  Strongly  Upon  Foundation  Laid  by  Allied  Council 
— Clear-headed  Co-operation  Will  Work  Wonders 


The  opening  days  of  January  are  most 
fortunate  in  their  prophetic  possibilities  for 
the  analysis  of  conditions  for  the  year  1920. 
It  is  right  and  proper  that  great  industries 
should  have  conventions  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  year  for  a consideration  of  major 
topics,  for  it  is  natural  to  take,  by  yearly 
cycles,  an  inventory  of  past  performances  and 
a survey  of  possible  future  conditions. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Shoe  Economist 
we  pointed  out  with  significant  exactness  sev- 
eral different  needs  of  the  industry.  A few 
days  later  in  the  meeting  of  the  Allied  Trade 
Council  precisely  what  we  said  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  a statement  endorsed  by  every 
branch  of  the  trade  there  assembled. 

We  called  for  a diversity  of  materials  as 
one  of  the  first  means  of  more  economical  ser- 
vice to  the  public. 

No  Stronger  Subject 

When  you  consider  that  "today’s  demand 
for  leather  is  almost  exclusively  on  the  “A” 
grades  and  the  “B”  and  “C”  selections  “table 
run”  are  in  little  demand  you  realize  that 
the  first  cost  of  shoes  in  the  purchase  of 
leather  is  greater  than  it  naturally  would  be 
if  the  entire  take-off  could  be  utilized.  No 
stronger  subject  could  come  before  the  Na- 
tional Retailers’  Association  Convention  in 
Boston  Jan.  12  to  15  than  the  utility  of  all 
types  and  grades  of  leather  plus  fabrics  in 
the  shoe  production  of  1920.  It  is  for  the 
retail  convention  to  start  the  campaign  for  a 
better  utility  of  available  materials,  and  then 
to  pass  the  word  along  to  the  National  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturers  convention  to  be  held 
in  New  York  Jan.  20. 

The  sigificant  topics  linked  up  for  first 
consideration  in  1920  directly  following  the 
above,  are : first,  a united  front  on  the  abuses 
of  “price  fixing”  and  its  attending  newspaper 
publicity;  second,  a realization  that  prices  at 
retail  are  at  least  six  months  further  along 
than  material  prices,  for  it  takes  that  length 
of  time  for  the  bulk  of  the  shoes  of  the  coun- 
try to  get  into  the  merchant’s  store;  and 


third,  a cultivation  of  good  style  sense  not 
only  in  shoe  stores  but  in  the  public  itself. 

Fraught  With  Meaning 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  ex- 
amples of  cooperation  between  industries  is 
that  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  allied 
trade  meeting,  when  a group  of  delegates 
representing  the  National  Retailers  Associa- 
tion sat  in  conference  with  the  Retail  Dry- 
goods  Association  and  after  a study  of  co- 
related experiences  expressed  unanimously 
that  fair  price  committee  work  will  not  pro^ 
duce  the  results  that  the  government  expects 
— also,  that  price  stamping  on  the  article  as 
tried  out  in  Montana  was  unconstitutional,  if 


not  unfair,  discriminatory  and  indiscreet. 

The  significant  nub  of  the  meeting  was  as 
follows:  “The  public  has  a very  poor  con- 

ception of  the  meaning  of  gross  profit  or  over- 
head expense,  feeling  that  the  merchant  is 
making  for  himself  the  entire  amount  of 
gross  profit  referred  to,  whereas  the  cost  of 
the  shoe  or  article,  in  the  first  place,  repre- 
sents only  the  initial  cost,  and  added  to  that 
is  the  cost  of  doing  business,  which  equals 
the  whole  cost,  and  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  selling  price  is  the  only  amount 
that  remains  as  the  net  profit  to  the  merchant. 
And  this,  quite  often  due  to  depreciation  of 
merchandise  and  style  changes,  almost  dis- 
appears at  times.” 


Facts  Supporting  Them,  Shoe  Men 
Face  1920  with  Earnest  Optimism 

Associations  Have  Yielded  Great  Benefit  in  Banishing  Medieval  Self- 
ishness— Business  Proceeds,  Competitively  Free  and  Open 


One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  associa- 
tions have  ever  accomplished  is  the  bringing 
about  of  a feeling  of  unity  among  retail  deal- 
ers, and  an  abatement  of  the  pure,  unadulter- 
ated selfishness  which  has  in  times  past  domi- 
nated the  trade. 

We  use  the  word  “selfishness”  here  in  its 
restricted  sense. 

Selfishness,  pure  and  simple,  is  always 
self-defeating.  You  cannot  possibly  achieve 
the  greatest  success  in  any  branch  of  business 
without  considering  the  interests  of  your 
brothers  in  the  same  business. 

Was  Never  More  Desirable 

There  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of 
the  retail  business  when  it  seemed  more  de- 
sirable and  more  important  for  shoe  dealers 
to  get  together,  to  stand  by  each  other  to 
stand  up  for  principle,  and  to  present  a united 
front  to  enemies  of  that  branch  of  the  trade. 


Think  it  over.  See  to  it  that  you  think 
right. 

There  is  a concerted  effort  being  made  to 
discredit  and  damage  the  shoe  trade  before 
the  public.  Over  and  again  we  have  pointed 
out  the  fact  that,  above  nearly  all  lines  of 
manufacturing,  the  business  of  making 
shoes  in  America  proceeds  upon  an  absolutely 
free  and  open  competitive  basis;  that  there 
is  nowhere  any  shadow  of  semblance  of  a 
“trust”  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  shoe 
prices  in  this  country  are  lower  than  they 
are  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  taking  into 
consideration  the  prices  of  materials  and  the 
necessary  American  wages  which  American 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  to  get  their  shoes 
made. 

One  day’s  wages  will  buy  a better  pair 
of  shoes  in  the  United  States  than  it  will  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  by  more  than 
30  per  cent.  That  statement  never  has  been 
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Three  Arguments  Against  the 
French  Last 


These  shoes  were  made  for  export  to 
France. 

We  believe  they  tell  very  plainly  why 
American  women  never  will 


challenged.  It  is  really  conservative.  It  is 
worth  deep  consideration. 

It  means  that  the  American  shoe  manufac- 
urer  and  American  shoe  dealer  are  giving  the 
American  consumer  of  shoes  better  and  more 
efficient  service  than  the  shoe  manufacturer 
and  dealer  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
This  may  seem  a broad  statement,  but  the 
facts  and  figures  stand  behind  it  like  a solid 
wall;  they  cannot  be  put  aside;  and  it  is 
high  time  the  entire  public  understood  bet- 
ter, and  appreciated  more  highly,  their  tre- 
mendous significance. 

Shoe  prices  have  been  increased  tremen- 
dously within  the  past  four  years,  but  the 
increase  has  been  caused  by  increases  in  the 
price  of  raw  materials  of  shoemaking,  over 
which  the  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  the 
dealers  in  shoes  have  absolutely  no  control. 
They  are  themselves  controlled  by  these  basic 
conditions  in  the  hide  and  leather  markets. 
Instead  of  combining  together  to  raise  prices, 
they  stood  apart  in  competition  and  have  held 
prices  below  where  normal  response  to  the  ma- 
terial market  would  have  placed  them. 

The  condition  of  prices  at  retail  today  is 
no  better  explained  than  in  taking  this  actual 
incident.  A group  of  French  shoe  merchants 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
shoes  for  immediate  delivery  found  that  it 
profited  them  more  to  buy  shoes  in  the  retail 
stores  in  New  York  City  at  the  same  prices 
as  quoted  to  the  American  public  than  it  was 
for  them  to  go  to  factories  and  purchase  shoes 
“from  stock”  at  present  prices. 

Merchants  Must  Figure  Closely 

This  definitely  shows  that  replacement 
prices  are  higher  than  prices  at  retail  and  it 
is  not  only  true  of  New  York  City  but  the 


Boston  s the  Place,  Jan . 
12  to  15  Time;  Every- 
body's Going ! 


Whether  you  are  a member  of  the 
National  Shoe  Retailers’  Association  or 
not,  you  will  be  welcome  at  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Boston,  Jan.  12-15, 
and  there  isn’t  a shoe  man  in  the  United 
States  that  can  afford  not  to  attend  this 
important  event. 

The  coming  convention  promises  to 
be  the  biggest  and  most  interesting  in 
the  history  of  the  shoe  industry.  Not 
only  will  thousands  of  shoe  retailers 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  be  pres- 
ent, but  hundreds  of  shoemen  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  the  industry 
will  come  to  Boston. 

All  of  the  features  of  the  exception- 
ally interesting  and  instructive  pro- 
gram will  be  held  under  one  roof — that 
of  the  enormous  Mechanics  Building. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  shoe  industry 
are  scheduled  to  address  the  members 
during  the  convention  sessions.  A style 
show  of  gigantic  proportions,  requiring 
many  living  models,  has  been  arranged. 
There  will  also  be  a banquet,  and  an 
evening  of  “surprise”  entertainment, 
the  nature  of  which  is  withheld. 


country  as  well. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a recession  of  ! 
prices  its  first  indications  will  come  from  the 
raw  stock  markets  but  the  communication 
of  it  into  the  finished  shoes  will  be  a process 
of  months.  The  considerate  merchant  will 
then  seriously  consider  the  averaging  process  > 
on  the  price  of  shoes  “on  the  way  down”;  he  i 
will  take  those  shoes  that  he  bought  at  a top 
price,  even  though  they  are  not  delivered  from  I 
the  factory  as  yet  and  will  average  them  with 
his  new  purchases  which  may  come  with 
quicker  delivery. 

The  happy  medium  is  the  price  that  he  ! 
will  put  to  the  public.  It  is  this  sort  of  mer-  | 
chandising  judgment  that  will  bring  about  a 
quick  return  to  public  confidence. 

♦ 

Economisms 


There  are  several  reasons  why  the  slight  j 
effort  involved  in  keeping  a proper  record  of 
fixtures,  and  of  their  depreciation,  will  prove  I 
highly  remunerative. 

The  delays  and  expense  often  incurrec  | 
when  even  th'e  simplest  matters  get  before 
the  courts  will  be  minimized  only  when  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  take  a hand  in  re- 
form. 

New  instances  of  retailers  being  induced 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  parties  who 
failed  to  live  up  to  their  agreements  make 
timely  the  repetition  of  the  Economist’s 
warning:  Make  sure  before  you  sign! 

Merchants  would  do  well  to  encourage 
their  salespeople  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
know  their  stocks  thoroughly.  Customers  are 
lost  not  only  by  trying  to  sell  them  goods  ! 
which  are  not  on  hand  (in  the  wanted  size,  I 
color,  etc.),  but  also  by  the  salesperson’s  . 
failure  to  promptly  locate  wanted  goods  that  |l 
really  are  on  hand. 
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Tea  Room  Visitor  Goes  in  Quest 

of  Footwear 

She  Finds  It  in  Abundance,  While  Little  Miss  Artist  and  the  Fashion  Writer 
Comment — Spats  Are  Many,  with  Short  Vamps  Few 


“Dear  me,  why  doesn’t  she  come  on?”  said 
the  Tea  Room  Visitor  to  the  Fashion  Writer. 
“She  is  scarcely  ever  late.” 

And  the  subject  of  these  remarks  was 
Little  Miss  Artist, 
who  was  quite  neces- 
sary to  this  excursion 
to  the  tea  rooms  of 
New  York. 

“Well,  it’s  early 
y e t,”  returned  the 
Fashion  Writer;  “this 
place  will  not  be 
crowded  until  the 
after  - the  - matinee 
crowd  comes  in.  Then, 

I confess,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  a 
table.” 

“No  doubt  she  is 
sitting  serenely  at 
the  Biltmore,  or  else 
running  up  and  down 
Vanderbilt  Avenue 
because  she  is  labor- 
ing under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  is  situated  on 
that  street.  She  has 
been  here  a.  dozen 
times  and  doesn’t 
know  where  it  is  yet.” 

The  predominating 
footwear  of  those  who 
were  passing  was 
some  kind  of  pumps 
or  oxfords,  brown  or 
black,  worn  with  light 
tan  or  fawn-colored 
spats. 

Several  costumes  passed  which  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  the  quick  eye  and  ready 
pencil  of  Little  Miss  Artist  to  catch.  Finally, 


Black  satin  slippers  with  Rhinestone  buckle 
in  bow-knot  shape. 


however,  she  breezed  in  with  a confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  waiting  at  the 
Biltmore. 

“You’ll  have  to  crawl  around  under  the 


tables  to  see  the  shoes  in  here,”  remarked 
Little  Miss  Artist. 

“Don’t  forget,”  retorted  the  Tea  Room 
Visitor,  “that  we  had  a good  long  time  to 
observe  shoes  while  we  were  waiting  in  the 
lobby  for  you!  By  the  way,  did  you  see  any- 
thing of  new  and  startling  tendency  over  at 
the  Biltmore  while  you  were  waiting?” 

Many  Spats  Seen 

“Why,  it  seemed  to  me,”  said  Little  Miss 
Artist,  “that  there  were  more  spats  than  any- 
thing else.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  we  have  seen  here. 
Did  you  see  many  high-laced  suede  shoes?  We 
saw  quite  a number.” 

“Why,  yes,  I saw  some,  but  oh, ! I must  tell 
you  of  a distinctive  pair  of  shoes  I saw!  Oh, 
they  must  have  been  that  high”  (indicating 
more  than  a foot).  “And  they  were  laced  in 
wide  ribbons  which  hung  down  the  front,  sort 
of  like  tassels.  And  they  were—” 


“Supposing  you  draw  them  for  the  story,” 
said  the  Tea  Room  Visitor.  “Then  we  can 
see  them  and  so  can  Economist  readers.  Did 
they  have  short  vamps?” 

“No,  only  medium. 
I didn’t  see  any  short 
vamps  over  there  at 
all.  And  I saw  lots  of 
long  narrow  toes  and 
narrow  Louis  heels.” 
“That’s  the  sort  of 
shoe  that  will  never 
go  out,”  said  the 
Fashion  Writer,  with 
conviction,  “those 
long-pointed  toes,  kid 
tops  and  Louis  heels.” 
“I  wonder  why 
there  are  so  many 
spats?”  queried  Little 
Miss  Artist.  “Is  it 
because  people  can’t 
afford  new  shoes,  or 
because  the  cold 
weather  has  caught 
them  unawares?” 
“Well,  I know  the 
case  with  me  is,”  said 
the  Fashion  Writer, 
“that  I am  too  lazy 
to  lace  up  high  boots, 
and  I never  wrear  but- 
ton shoes.” 

“But  you  have  to 
button  spats,”  said  the 
Tea  Room  Visitor. 

“Yes,  I know,  but 
they  are  easier  and 
quicker.  And  I have 
to  wear  them  only  on 

very  cold  days.” 

“I  certainly  have  seen  numbers  of  oxfords 
and  pumps  worn  with  fur  coats,  even  on  these 

(Continued  on  page  115) 


Very  high  light  gray  vici  kid  boots,  with  wide 
self  color  laces. 


Fur-trimmed  dresses  are  very  much  in  evidence!  Of  these  three  young  ladies,  the  one  at  the 
left  wears  a navy  Poiret  twill,  trimmed  zinth  skunk  collars  and  cuff's,  and  a panel  of  bisque-colored 
worsted  embroidery  in  high  relief.  The  hat  is  covered  with  many  curled  feathers  of  Pompeiian  red. 

In  the  center  the  young  lady  wears  an  old  blue  velvet  dress,  trimmed  with  tailless  ermine.  Her 
hat  is  of  navy  silk  duvetyn,  with  lemon-colored  brim  and  long  black  tassel. 

At  the  right  this  sophisticated  little  minx  wears  a cap  and  frock  of  navy  blue  silk  duvetyn  with 
stripes  of  emerald  green,  the  whole  costume  trimmed  in  squirrel  fur.  Though  it  is  not  in  sight  she 
also  carried  a bead  bag  of  emerald  green  with  tan  figures. 
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HIGHEST  GRADE  MCKAY 
FOOTWEAR  FOR  WOMEN 


WE  welcome  to  Boston  all  shoe 
buyers  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  them  visit  us  at  our  Boston 
Office 

93  Lincoln  Street 

where  salesmen  will  be  in  attend- 
ance during  Convention  Week. 

Should  time  permit,  we  would  be  glad 
to  take  them  through  our  factories  in 
Lynn,  where  they  may  see  at  first  hand 
the  grade  of  materials  and  quality  of 
workmanship  that  goes  into  the  GREG- 
ORY & READ  product. 

GREGORYandREAD  CO. 
LYNN.  MASSACHUSETTS 


READ 


« 
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Allied  Council  Calls  upon  Shoe  Trade  to 
Put  the  “Serve”  in  “Conservatism” 

Program  Announced  for  Fall,  1920,  Provides  Constructive  Means  of  Meeting  Consumer  Demand 
and  Combating  Inflation  — Economic  Conditions  Considered  with  View  to 

Minimizing1  Cost  to  the  Consumer 

Will  Make  Present  Styles  More  Stable 


Outlining  footwear  styles  by  the  styles 
committee  of  the  Allied  Council  season  by 
season  is  one  of  the  most  important  co- 
operative measures  available  to  all  branches 
oi  the  shoe  industry.  The  styles  program  is 
of  material  assistance  to  tanners,  manufac- 
turers and  retailers. 

Not  only  does  this 
program  indicate  the 
style  trend  well  in 
advance  of  the  sea- 
son, but  indicates  as 
well  the  situation  in 
general  as  affecting 
footwear,  for  these 
general  conditions 
have  a distinct  bear- 
ing upon  footwear 
fashions,  particular- 
ly for  the  coming  fall 
season. 

The  following  pro- 
gram for  fall,  1920, 
has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  joint  styles 
committee  of  the  Al- 
lied Council  in  view 
of  the  unusual  indus- 
trial conditions  now 
prevailing  in  the 
footwear  industry, 
referring  particularly 
to  the  supply  of  labor 
and  to  working  hours. 

General  economic 
conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry have  also  been 
fully  considered,  and 
the  broad  advantage 
to  be  derived  from 
stabilization  of  90 
per  cent  distribution 
has  been  recognized 
by  the  committee.  It 
is  the  belief  that  the 
carrying  out  of  suc'h 
a program  wjll  increase  the  actual  number  of 
pairs  produced,  minimizing  the  cost  of  foot- 
wear to  the  consumer. 

The  earnestness  of  the  deliberation  was 
a most  favorable  augury. 

Shoe  men  all  over  the  country  will  find  the 
program  worthy  of  their  most  diligent  study. 
It  is  a reflection  of  the  spirit  which  actuates 
some  of  the  country’s  best  business  men  at 
this  time. 

The  fall,  1920,  program  is  as  follows: 


Women’s  Shoes 

Patterns : 

For  economy  the  general  style  of  present 
patterns  with  encouragement  of  economic 
cutting  patterns  should  be  continued  in  use, 


and  the  height  of  women’s  boots  remain  as  in 
the  spring,  1920,  program,  with  the  maximum 
height  not  exceeding  9 in.  The  manufacture 
and  sale  of  low  shoes  for  street  wear  and  of 
boots  with  fabric  tops  should  be  encouraged. 
Button  Boots: 

Indicate  a limited  sale  with  trend  toward 
shorter  skirts. 

Lasts : 

The  brogue  last  with  3%  in.  vamp  will 
continue  in  demand  for  walking  and  outdoor 


wear. 

We  reiterate  the  finding  of  the  special 
style  committee  meeting  of  Oct.  22  to  the 
effect  that  merchandise  conforming  to  the 
existing  spring,  1920,  program  will  continue 
strong,  with  no  innovations,  excepting,  how- 
ever, that  low  shoes 
and  boots  for  next 
fall  season  should  be 
considered  in  the 
light  of  a trend  to- 
ward vamps  not  ex- 
ceeding 3%  in.  in 
length,  calling  for  a 
slightly  rounder  toe. 
On  medium  and  low 
heels,  vamps  may  be 
slightly  longer. 

While  there  is  a 
slight  trend  in  large 
cities  for  a high-heel, 
short-vamp  (so-called 
French  last)  with 
slight  square-toe  ef- 
fect, this  is  not  the 
time  to  encourage 
any  radical  change 
that  might  spell  in- 
creased stocks  and 
higher  costs.  This  is 
a type  of  last  that 
some  may  feature, 
but  a very  careful 
study  indicates  such 
a last  is  not  in  de- 
mand among  the 
trade  at  large. 

Men’s  Shoes 

Lasts : 

In  the  better  grades 
the  extreme  long 
forepart,  narrow  toe 
will  be  eliminated. 
There  will  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for 
the  close-coupled  last,  a medium  narrow  re- 
cede toe,  with  a broad  tread,  commonly  known 
as  the  “custom  last.” 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  there  will 
still  be  demand  in  the  lower  and  medium 
grades  for  the  long  narrow  last,  but  there 
is  a rapidly  lessening  call  for  this  last. 

The  staple,  medium  and  broad-toe  models 
will  be  good,  there  being  an  increased  de- 
mand for  comfortable  lasts  in  all  grades. 

The  lasts  used  in  brogue  shoes  will  con- 

(Continued  on  page  114) 


Explanation  of  Colors  Accepted  for  Fall,  1920  by 

Allied  Council 

To  facilitate  the  matching  of  footwear  with  garments,  fabrics  and  hosiery,  shades 
specified  on  the  standard  color  card  of  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Allied  Council. 

The  Council  recommends  for  selection  and  stabilization  that  colors  be  restricted 
as  follows: 

WOMEN’S  SHOES 


Kid  Leathers: 

Dark  brown — The  Textile  Color  Card 
standard  shade  of  Chippendale; 

Medium  brown — The  Textile  Color  Card 
standard  shade  of  chestnut; 

Medium  light  brown — The  Textile  Color 
Card  standard  shade  of  camel; 

Neutral  medium  gray — The  Textile  Col- 
or Card  standard  shade  of  smoke; 

Light  gray — The  Textile  Color  Card 
standard  shade  of  aluminum;  stand- 
ard bronze,  black  and  white. 

Calf  Leathers: 

Dark  brown — The  Textile  Color  Card 
standard  shade  of  Chippendale; 

Medium  nut  brown — The  Textile  Color 
Card  standard  shade  of  chestnut; 

Old  wine  brown — The  Textile  Color 
Card  standard  shade  of  Morocco; 

Medium  light  brown — The  Textile  Color 

MEN’S 

In  the  better  grades  of  shoes  we  recom- 
mend the  following  colors: 

Calf  Leathers: 

Chippendale,  Morocco,  gold  brown,  and 

black; 

Calf  and  Side  Leathers  (in  medium  and 
low  grades) : 

Chippendale,  Morocco,  gold  brown,  and 

black; 


Card  standard  shade  of  gold  brown; 
black  and  white. 

Patent  Leather: — Black. 

Ooze,  buck  and  side  buck  (including 
suede  kid  and  kangaroo) ; 

Dark  brown — The  Textile  Color  Card 
standard  shade  of  Chippendale; 

Medium  brown — The  Textile  Color  Card 
standard  shade  of  moccasin; 

Medium  light  brown — The  Textile  Color 
Card  standard  shade  of  camel ; 

Neutral  medium  gray — The  Textile  Col- 
or Card  standard  shade  of  smoke; 

Light  gray — The  Textile  Color  Card 
standard  shade  of  aluminum ; and  black 
and  white. 

Fabrics: 

Chippendale,  moccasin,  camel,  Arizona, 
smoke,  aluminum,  white  and  black. 

SHOES 

Kid  Leathers: 

Chippendale,  chestnut,  and  black. 

Note: 

Cordovan  will  be  sold  in  one  color — 
Chippendale  (brighter  finished). 

Blacks  will  have  their  usual  demand, 
with  tans  very  much  in  predominance. 

Patent  leathers  in  black. 

Colored  toppings  in  buck,  side  buck,  kid. 

Fabric  in  smoke  and  camel. 
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Black  satin  oxford  by  A.  Gar  side 
& Sons,  Long  Island  City;  with  blur 
serge  suit  featuring  silver  embroid- 
ered pleated  panels  in  jacket  and 
skirt,  by  Martial  and  Armand. 


Novelty  strap  pump,  patent  vamp 
satin  quarter  by  Laird,  Schobcr  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia ; with  dress  of  blue 
and  white  striped  foulard,  and  white 
crepe  overdress  embroidered  in  blue 
silk,  by  Agnes. 


/ L 


Dry  Goods  Economist  Art  Department 
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Novelty  tzvo-eyelet  tie  in  black 
calf  by  Helming  & McKenzie,  Cin- 
cinnati; with  tan  wool  gabardine  coo 
embroidered  in  blue  silk,  by  Bernart 


Shoes 

Papis  Garments 


Tongue  pump,  patent  vamp  and 
tongue,  suede  quarter  by  Lunn  & 
Sweet  Co.,  Auburn,  Me.;  with  navy 
blue  tricot  suit,  edges  outlined  with 
green  and  red  silk  cord,  by  Poiret. 
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H&M  LINE 


SHOES 


Artistic  Shoes 

FOR  WOMEN 


On  display  at 


Cincinnati  Shoe  Fair 


Rooms  158  and  i59 


SINTON  HOTEL 


January  8th,  9th  and  10th 


Chicago  National  Shoe 
Exposition 

Room  Five  Ninety-two 

PALMER  HOUSE 
January  5th  to  10th  ^ 


Blackstone  Oxford, 
Brown  Kid,  44  Last, 
Turn  Sole,  Covered 
Full  Louis  Heel. 


//o/zn/Ti 9 fA7? n z/e 

nSS^  Staters 

S/70£\ 

C fnc  inn  at/ 


Artistic 


WELTS  and  turns  EXCLUSIVELY 
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Fair  Play  Trail  Through  Economic 
Wilderness  Blazed  by  Shoe  Men 

Fewer  Styles  and  More  Diversified  Use  of  Leather  Settled 
Upon  as  Basis  to  Keep  Prices  Down  and  Increase  Produc- 
tion— Indian  Government’s  Tariff  Discrimination 
Is  Strongly  Protested 


When  the  styles  committee  of  the  various 
shoe  associations  affiliated  with  the  Allied 
Council  of  American  Shoe  and  Leather  In- 
dustries and  Trades  met  in  all-day  session  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a tentative  shoe  style  program 
for  fall,  1920,  the  best  brains  of  the  industry 
will  be  brought  to  focus  on  styles  for  women, 
men  and  children,  as  well  as  leathers  and 
colors.  The  style  program  thus  formulated 
on  Dec.  3 was  submitted  to  the  Allied  Council 
for  approval  upon  the  following  day,  at  which 
time  the  year-end  meeting  of  this  organization 
was  held. 

Speakers  Cover  Wide  Range 

This  gathering  was  opened  and  presided 
over  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  A.  C. 
McGowin  of  Philadelphia.  A program  of  ad- 
dresses upon  subjects  of  cardinal  interest  to 
the  industry  by  experts  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects connecting  with  footwear  production  in- 
terested the  attendance. 

Charles  L.  Chandler  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  Philadelphia,  spoke  upon  the  subject  of 
“Foreign  Relations  in  Trade”;  Frederick  P. 
Fish,  Boston,  “Industrial  Conditions”;  Ed- 
mond Weil,  New  York,  “The  Raw  Stock  Situa- 
tion”; Charles  P.  Vaughan,  Philadelphia, 
“Glazed  Kid”;  W.  R.  Fisher,  Boston,  “Side, 
Upper  and  Calf  Leathers”;  J.  J.  Desmond, 
Corry,  Pa.,  “Sole  Leather”;  John  C.  McKeon, 
Philadelphia,  “Manufacturing  Situation  from 
Viewpoint  of  Women’s  High-grade  Industry” ; 
Mark  W.  Selby,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  “Women’s 
Medium-grade  Situation”;  Henry  W.  Cook, 
Syracuse,  “Men’s  High-grade  Situation”;  H. 
E.  Slayton,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  “Men’s  Me- 
dium-grade Situation”;  Byron  S.  Watson, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  “The  Wholesale  Situation”; 
James  P.  Orr,  Cincinnati,  and  A.  H.  Gouting, 
Philadelphia,  “The  Retail  Situation.” 

Survey  Committee  Suggestions 

Consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  that 
might  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  tension 
brought  about  by  dislocated  economic  condi- 
tions resulted  in  the  following  suggestions : 

“In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  guided  by 
a sane  attitude  and  bear  in  mind  that  changes 
from  one  condition  to  another  are  usually  of 
slow  development.  Speculation  should  be  dis- 
couraged. This,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  legitimate  forward  buying. 

“Fewer  styles  will  result  in  greater  turn- 
overs and  less  basic  stock  and  will  therefore 
conserve  capital  and  material.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  patterns  which  will  utilize  material 
to  the  best  advantage  is  recommended,  and 


also  the  wearing  of  low  shoes,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  which  will  conserve  material. 

“A  more  extensive  use  of  fabrics  is  advo- 
cated. It  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
an  increased  demand  by  the  public  for  shoes 
made  from  leather  that  will  give  good  service 
but  which  is  produced  from  less  expensive 
hides.  There  is  an  abundance  of  leather  of 
this  type.  The  present  tendency  is  like  forcing 
the  milkman  to  deliver  all  of  the  cream,  which 
is  of  course  impossible.  Centering  the  de- 
mand or  style  on  any  one  leather  is  bound  to 
maintain  a high  level  of  prices  on  this  leather ; 
therefore,  a diversified  use  of  leather  in  all 
of  its  grades  should  be  encouraged. 

Better  Working  Conditions 

“On  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  the  de- 
veloping . ' a better  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  management  and  men  is  recom- 
mended in  order  that  the  benefits  of  maxi- 
mum production  might  accrue  to  all  interests. 
This,  of  course,  will  show  up  both  in  lessening 
the  cost  of  production  and  greater  prosperity 
and  happiness  to  workers. 

“It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry 
to  kill  or  smother  the  art  of  shoe  designing, 
which  has  put  our  industry  foremost  in  the 
world,  but  radical  changes  of  any  kind  at  this 
time  are  tabooed.” 

Indian  Export  Duty 

Charles  P.  Vaughan,  of  Dungan,  Hood  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  spoke  extemporaneously 
upon  the  subject  of  glazed  kid.  He  dealt  at 
length  with  the  export  duty  of  15  per  cent 
imposed  by  the  Indian  Government  on  kid- 
skins  and  its  tendency  to  retard  imports  of 
raw  stock.  This  duty  carries  with  a rebate 
of  10  per  cent  upon  skins  exported  to  points 
in  the  British  Empire,  which  at  present  prices 
of  skins  amounts  to  a discrimination  of  about 
$2.15  per  dozen. 

The  India  export  duty  will  severely  curtail 
the  production  of  glazed  kid  in  the  United 
States,  as  British  tanneries  have  largely  in- 
creased their  falicities  during  the  war,  and 
large  German  tanneries  located  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied are  being  used  for  British  production. 

Mr.  Vaughan  pointed  out  that  fully  40  per 
cent  of  our  importations  of  raw  goatskins 
have  been  coming  from  India. 

Adopt  Resolution 

As  a result  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  address,  and 
in  line  with  the  protest  of  the  Tanners’  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  National  Association  of  Im- 
porters of  Hides  and  Skins,  the  Allied  Council 


adopted  the  following  resolutions,  which  have 
been  sent  by  headquarters  to  members  of 
Congress,  and  to  secretaries  of  the  shoe  and 
leather  associations: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a pro- 
test should  be  made  against  the  action  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  giving  a preference  of 
10  per  cent  to  tanners  in  the  British  Empire 
by  means  of  the  export  duties  on  hides  and 
skins  levied  September  last. 

“This  discrimination  makes  it  impossible 
for  American  glazed  kid  tanners  to  obtain  40 
per  cent  of  their  normal  supply,  on  which  they 
have  depended  for  the  past  thirty  years,  ex- 
cept on  a basis  of  10  per  cent  above  the  cost 
of  this  material  to  British  tanners.  More- 
over, it  is  a blow  to  a key  industry  which  will 
reflect  seriously  against  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions which  the  world  so  much  desires  at  the 
present  time. 

“And  it  is  recommended  that  the  Allied 
Council  and  all  concerns  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  leather  and  shoes  take  up  this  mat- 
ter actively  with  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  have  this  discrimi- 
nation removed.” 

Summary  of  Meeting 

The  following  clear,  concise  and  fair  state- 
ment, based  upon  impressions  gained  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Allied  Council,  was  made  a 
member  of  one  of  the  affiliated  associations, 
whose  opinion  is  highly  respected  by  the  in- 
dustry: 

“It  is  evident  that  general  statements  and 
conclusions  relative  to  market  conditions  are 
often  dangerous  and  misleading.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  public 
or  casual  students  that  consumers’  prices  as  a 
rule  lag  six  months  behind  producers’  prices. 
In  other  words,  a change  or  a new  level  of 
prices  up  or  down,  at  the  raw  material  end, 
requires  in  normal  times  six  months  to  work 
through  to  the  finished  end.  From  the  time 
a hide  is  purchased  it  may  be  from  six  to 
twelve  months  before  it  is  on  the  shelves  of  the 
retailer  in  the  form  of  a shoe.  Present  con- 
sumers’ prices  are,  therefore,  based  on  prices 
paid  producers  last  spring.  The  market  ad- 
vance in  raw  material  during  last  June,  July 
and  August,  due  to  the  excessive  foreign  de- 
mand, will  not  be  fully  reflected  in  prices  to 
the  consumers  before  spring,  1920. 

Hide  Prices  Weak 

“Due  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  foreign 
exchange  forecasting  a lessening  foreign  de- 
mand for  leather  and  leather  products,  and 
due  to  the  development  of  a saner  and  non- 

(Continoed  on  page  113) 
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The  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  sole  manufac- 
turers of  the  famous  Comfy  line  of  slippers,  has  largely 
increased  its  sales  force  for  the  1 920  season.  For 
this  reason  our  representatives  expect  to  call  upon  the 
trade  at  a much  earlier  date  than  in  seasons  past. 

We  advise  our  friends  to  hold  their  orders  until  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  complete  line  of  Comfy  felts  and 
Boudoirs  which  for  1920  contains  many  new  designs  and 
fundamental  improvements  in  manufacture  as  well. 

Write  us  for  an  approximate  date  of  salesman’s  call. 

Quality  considered— prices  attractive. 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

DOL6 15V1LL.B,  N.  V 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE-  . 

]]6  EAST  |^*5T 


Help  Mother  See  Money’s 
Worth  in  Child’s  Shoes 

Bring  It  Out,  as  This  Salesman  Did, 
and  Your  Sales  Will  Be  Good 
Sales  and  Often 

“What  a price  for  a pair  of  shoes  for  this 
little  girl!  Why  she’s  only  three  years  old!  I 
can’t  afford  it,”  said  a well-dressed  mother  in 
one  of  the  exclusive  shops  which  Franklin 
Simon  & Co.  set  aside  for  little  tots’  foot- 
wear in  their  big  Fifth  Avenue  store. 

“It  really  is  a lot  of  money,  I know, 
madam,”  the  salesman  answered,  “but  you 
really  can’t  afford  to  pay  less  and  here’s  the 
reason : 

“The  material  in  these  little  shoes,  and  by 
that  I mean  simply  the  leather  and  linings,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thread,  buttons,  etc.,  costs 
today  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  they 
did  five  years  ago — over  $2.40  as  against 
eighty-five  cents  in  1914,  and  let  me  repeat 
again,  this  is  the  cost  of  but  part  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

“And  the  price  of  labor,  the  wages  of  the 
skilled  hands  who  make  these  shoes  with  such 
care  has  advanced  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. One  reason  for  this  is  that  a great  vol- 
ume of  work  for  each  operator  is  impossible 
since  great  care  must  be,  and  is,  taken  to 
guard  against  seams  and  ridges  which  would 
be  harmful  and  disastrous  to  your  child’s 
feet.  The  people  making  these  shoes  are  ex- 
perts in  children’s  footwear  and  as  in  any 
other  business  or  profession  it  costs  to  em- 
ploy experts. 

“And  here  is  another  feature  you  can’t  af- 
ford to  overlook.  The  design  of  the  last  used 
in  making  these  shoes  is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive and  careful  study  of  the  natural  shape 
and  requirements  of  growing  feet.  You  know 
nature  makes  few  mistakes.  Very  few  babies 
are  born  with  feet  that  need  correction,  but 
all  babies  are  born  with  feet  that  need  pro- 
tection. If  we  could  leave  it  to  nature  and 
did  not  have  to  guard  their  little  feet  against 
knocks  and  bumps,  cold  and  wet,  healthy  feet 
would  remain  healthy  without  more  ado,  but 
since  protection  is  necessary  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  obstacle  or  hindrance 
be  placed  in  nature’s  way  in  developing  these 
little  feet  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

“You  know  how  your  little  child’s  foot 
tapers  almost  to  a point  at  the  heel.  Just 
look  at  the  heels  in  these  little  shoes.  See 
how  slim,  narrow  and  snug  they  are.  See  how 
wide  and  how  comfortable  the  toes  are.  And 
the  intermediate  tapering  follows  an  accurate 
scale  of  measurements  which  produce  support 
where  support  is  needed,  and  allows  freedom 
of  action  and  flexibility  in  just  the  right 
points. 

“No  care  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  establish  a healthful  and  comfortable  shoe 
that  will  forestall  any  possibility  of  aught 
but  the  most  healthy  feet  for  our  little  friends. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  work  this  last  out  alone. 
We  called  in  the  best  medical  authorities, 
specialists  in  orthopedics,  and  the  best  chil- 
dren’s shoe  designers  that  we  knew. 

“Fitting  children  is  more  than  a hobby 
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with  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  a science.  We  realize 
that  it  is  the  same  little  men  and  women, 
who,  when  grown  up,  are  to  keep  this  busi- 
ness growing.  Therefore,  if  from  no  other 
angle  than  a purely  selfish  one  we  must  keep 
faith  with  these  little  ones  and  bring  them 
through  this  growing  period  free  from  all  foot 
defects  and  inconveniences,  so  that  when  they 
come  to  choose  their  own  footwear  they  will 
naturally  turn  to  Franklin  Simon  & Co.,  with 
full  confidence  that  we  are  here  to  serve  their 
best  interests. 

“Just  let  me  add  this,  consider  comfort- 
five  times,  once  for  each  toe,  then  multiply 
that  by  two  and  I am  sure  you  will  agree  you 
really  can’t  afford  not  to  buy  the  best  shoes 
obtainable  for  this  little  miss.” 

f 

George  E.  B.  Putnam  Dead 

Dean  of  Shoe  Trade  Journalism  Passes 
Away  Suddenly,  Aged  68 

With  great  sorrow  The  Shoe  Economist 
extends  to  the  family  and  friends  of  George 
E.  B.  Putnam,  who  passed  away  on  Thursday, 
Dec.  11,  its  deepest  sympathy.  His  death, 
which  was  unexpected,  came  peacefully  in 
sleep.  Mr.  Putnam  was  apparently  enjoying 
good  health  the  day  before  he  died. 

For  thirty-two  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  staff  of  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  and 
as  a trade  journalist  was  well  known  in  every 
branch  of  the  shoe  industry.  Mr.  Putnam 
was  “Colonel”  Putnam  to  the  trade,  in  affec- 
tionate greetings,  and  to  the  Recorder  staff 
was  fondly  known  as  “daddy.” 

Mr.  Putnam  preferred  not  to  think  ill  of  a 
man.  Profanity  was  never  heard  from  his  lips. 
When  he  was  editor  of  the  Recorder  it  was 
his  custom  to  greet  new  staff  members  with 
a fatherly  letter,  including  a sentence  of  this 
character:  “We  want  you  to  become  a mem- 

ber of  the  Recorder  family — you  will  find 
this  a home  for  your  talents,  and  pleasant 
association  is  the  rule  here.” 

Mr.  Putnam  was  also  identified  with  The 
India  Rubber  World,  and  was  recognized  as 
an  expert  in  reporting  the  rubber  shoe  mar- 
ket. In  the  early  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  The  Youth’s  Com- 
panion. 

George  Edwin  Ballard  Putnam  was  born 
in  Boston  on  December  29,  1851,  a descendant 
of  the  Putnams  of  Revolutionary  days.  He 
attended  the  Quincy  School  and  in  1869  was 
graduated  from  the  English  High  School  with 
the  honor  of  having  been  awarded  the  Frank- 
lin medal  for  distinguished  scholarship.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  a member  of  Dalhousie  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M., 
of  Newtonville. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Ellen  Whitney,  also  a son,  Russell  B.,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Chesley. 

f 

Merchants  would  do  well  to  encourage  their 
salespeople  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  know 
their  stocks  thoroughly.  Customers  are  lost 
not  only  by  trying  to  sell  them  goods  which 
are  not  on  hand  (in  the  wanted  size,  color, 
etc.),  but  also  by  the  salesperson’s  failure  to. 
promptly  locate  wanted  goods  that  really  are 
on  hand. 
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Express  Companies  Reap 
Harvest  on  Short  Lots 

Retailer  Pays,  and  Some  Complain, 
but  Duress  of  Market  Conditions 
Stifles  Concerted  Action 

When  an  order  is  shipped  by  a manufac- 
turer or  wholesaler  in  half  a dozen  consign- 
ments the  express  charges  are  considerably 
more  than  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  only 
a single  shipment.  The  Indiana  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  recently  requested  its  mem- 
bers to  state  their  custom  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  express  charges  when  a single  order 
comes  in  more  than  one  shipment. 

A digest  of  the  answers  received  shows 
that  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  merchants  pay 
the  charges  without  question,  due  to  the  fact 
that  merchandise  is  so  difficult  to  secure  they 
are  willing  to  put  up  with  almost  anything  in 
order  to  get  the  goods. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  this  policy  is 
wrong,  as  the  goods  should  be  shipped  in  one 
consignment;  but  the  scarcity  of  merchandise 
and  the  uncertain  market  conditions  influence 
merchants  to  “let  things  slide”  which  in  other 
times  would  be  protested. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  excuse  for  piece- 
meal shipments.  It  frequently  happens  that 
factory  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  fill 
all  orders  promptly.  Then,  rather  than  fill 
some  orders  complete  and  leave  others  un- 
touched a manufacturer  will  partially  fill  all 
his  orders,  so  that  everyone  will  have  at  least 
enough  goods  to  carry  him  along.  There 
ought  to  be  little  quarrel  with  this  policy. 

Fair  Play  Trail  Is 

Blazed  by  Shoe  Men 

(Continued  from  page  111) 

speculative  attitude  on  the  part  of  buyers,  a 
weakness  has  developed  in  the  prices  of  hides 
and  skins.  As  yet  this  does  not  apply  to  goat 
skins  or  kid  leather.  If  this  condition  should 
continue  it  would  indicate  that  the  tide  has 
turned  and  that  the  peak  of  prices  has  been 
reached.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  foreign  demand  in  the  shape  of  raw 
or  finished  products  is  the  key  to  the  situation 
and  if  this  should  resume  to  any  large  extent, 
a firmer  market  condition  would  be  inevitable. 

“Shoe  factories  are  sold  up  well  into  April. 
Production  per  man  or  per  unit  of  floor  space 
is  greatly  below  normal  due  to  an  inexplain- 
able  psychological  situation.  When  the  maxi- 
mum efforts  would  create  so  much  wealth  and 
happiness  this  condition  is  a misfortune. 

“Retail  business  is  much  larger  in  volume, 
in  unit  pairs  somewhat  less.  There  seems 
to  be  a slight  let-up  in  the  extravagant  buying. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  except  less  pros- 
perous times  which  will  markedly  change  the 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  purchase  more 
and  better  things  of  life.  This  accounts  for 
the  purchasing  of  high-priced  products.” 
♦ 

The  first  of  the  United  States  Chain 
Stores,  Inc.,  shops  in  the  industrial  section 
of  Pennsylvania  has  been  opened  to  sell 
women’s  ready-to-wear  at  Scranton.  Loca- 
tions are  being  secured  in  other  cities. 
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Public  Attitude  Depends  Upon 

That  of  Merchants  Themselves 

Guiding  and  Influencing  of  Trade  to  Appreciation  and  Understanding 
of  Shoe  Men's  Problems  Can  Be  Accomplished  with 
Intelligent  Effort 


There  is  an  old-time  expression  around  a 
shoe  store,  in  the  way  of  instruction  from  the 
manager  to  his  salesforce:  “Sell  what  we’ve 

got.” 

A well-known  retail  dealer  recently  gave 
utterance  to  a better  form  of  principle.  He 
said:  “Try  to  sell  the  public  not  necessarily 
the  shoes  they  think  they  want,  but  the  shoes 
they  ought  to  have,  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended.” 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  in  recent 
months  about  “public  demand,”  and  some 
dealers  seem  to  have  thrown  up  their  hands 
helplessly,  saying:  “Well,  the  public  wants 

it!” 

Why  not  use  the  power  that  any  real 
merchant  has,  to  influence  the  public  to  buy 
what  he  wants  to  sell? 

The  man  who  simply  waits  for  the  public 
to  come  in  and  run  his  business  is  not  a mer- 
chant at  all!  Dwell  on  the  above  saying  a 
little  bit;  the  man  who  said  it  probably  sells 
more  shoes  at  retail  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world. 

You  can’t  have  your  own  way  entirely  in 
all  cases.  You  can’t  compel  people  to  buy  the 
shoes  they  ought  to  have;  but  you  can  guide 
and  influence  trade,  and  you  ought  to  con- 
sider it  a part  of  your  duty,  with  the  average 


tinue  in  good  demand. 

Heels: 

Heels  will  be  around  8/8  height. 

Patterns  and  Punchings: 

In  the  plain  Bal  patterns  the  tendency  is 
for  a wider  throat — otherwise  as  before. 

Bluchers  in  the  medium  and  wide  lasts 
are  still  good  and  will  be  as  before. 

The  Bal  patterns  still  predominate  in  the 
styleful  shoes,  with  Bluchers  good  in  the 
comfort  styles.  Button  shoes  in  colored  top- 
pings and  for  dress  boots  will  be  sold  in  a 
limited  way.  The  demand  for  full  dress  wear 
is  for  the  plain  toe,  all  patent  oxford. 

Brogue  patterns  and  their  modifications 
in  both  tan  and  black  will  be  in  increased 
demand,  including  foxed  Bals  and  oxfords 
with  straight  tips.  This  style  of  shoe  is  the 
outstanding  styleful  development  in  men’s 
footwear.  This  departure  from  the  former 
prosaic  type  in  men’s  shoes  is  to  be  welcomed 
and  cultivated  in  that  it  makes  possible  the 
use  of  economical  cutting  patterns  and  of 
upper  stock  other  than  the  more  expensive 
grades  of  calfskin.  The  men’s  shoes  of  this 
type  for  fall  will  have  a greater  demand  than 


customer.  Nine-tenths  of  the  public  know 
little  about  shoe  fashion;  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  shoe  dealers  of  this  country  do  not  half- 
way live  up  to  their  own  opportunities  to 
guide  and  influence  the  public  in  shoe  fashion. 

Instead  of  seeking  some  new  freak  to 
dangle  before  their  eye,  why  not  spend  more 
time  in  cultivating  their  good  taste,  and  their 
confidence  in  yourself  as  an  authority  on  what 
is  both  correct  and  sensible  in  shoe  styles? 
In  other  words,  why  should  not  every  store 
do  what  the  best  and  biggest  stores  are  doing, 
right  now  in  every  line  of  apparel? 

With  reference  to  shoe  fashion,  please  ob- 
serve the  following : 

Nobody  has  ever  suggested  that  shoe  styes 
be  “standardized,”  or  made  “staple”;  nobody 
has  ever  said  that  “novelties”  should  be  done 
away  with;  nobody  has  ever  suggested  any- 
thing that  would  “take  away  the  individual- 
ity” of  an  originative,  creative  manufacturer. 
When  everybody  gets  awake  to  these  truths, 
then  perhaps  there  will  be  some  use  in  setting 
forth  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  is  proposed 
and  what  could  be  done,  and  ought  to  be 
done,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  shoe  style 
situation,  so  as  to  pry  it  out  of  the  rut, 
twenty  years  behind  other  trades,  in  which 
it  now  bumps  along. 


ever.  These  shoes  will  be  made  with  per- 
forations and  pinkings  and  some  straight  tips 
with  center  perforations.  Stitched  heel  seats, 
wide  edge  extensions,  heavy  soles,  and  some 
brass  eyelets. 

These  styles  in  oxfords  will  be  in  con- 
siderable demand  in  both  blucher  and  lace 
for  winter  wear. 

Misses’  and  Children’s 

For  fall,  1920,  we  recommend  that  former 
efforts  to  hold  the  misses’  and  children’s  shoes 
down  to  sensible  orthopedic  lasts  be  continued, 
and  that  the  heights  remain  regular  and  pony 
cut,  materials  of  the  simplest,  patterns  eco- 
nomical, that  production  problems  be  simpli- 
fied in  processes,  so  that  we  may  get  the  lar- 
gest number  of  pairs  of  shoes  possible  at  the 
lowest  material  and  labor  cost. 

We  especially  recommend  that  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  co-operate  in  giving  due 
attention  to  ut‘  '<?  lower  grades  of  leather 
in  good  weari.  ye,  combined  with  eco- 
nomical patterns,  producing  everyday 

staple  shoes  with  go  '^g  qualities  at 

the  lowest  possible  prict,  t manufac- 


turers and  merchants  alike,  consider  very 
seriously  the  wisdom  of  marketing  such  shoes 
at  the  lowest  possible  profit. 

We  make  this  recommendation  because  the 
high  cost  to  the  consumer  for  children’s  shoes 
has  become  a hardship,  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  assist  in  alleviating  as  much  as  possible. 

For  colors,  we  recommend  “gold  brown.” 

This  is  the  shade  of  tan  always  popular  in 
children’s  shoes. 

Boys’  Shoes 

To  follow  the  trend  in  men’s. 

The  trend  of  boys’  styles  will  be  black  and 
tan,  built  of  substantial  leathers  and  wide 
toes  following  men’s  styles,  excepting  two- 
tones. 

+ 

Brown  Footwear 
Leads  Season 
In  Demand 

“Even  to  Evening  Slippers,”  as  Mr. 
Fitzharris  Observes  — Low  Shoe 
and  Woolen  Stocking  Favored 

The  predominance  of  brown  as  the  fashion 
choice  of  footwear  color  is  well  described  by 
T.  J.  Fitzharris  of  Franklin  Simon  & Co. — 
“They  are  wearing  browns  every  minute  of 
the  day,  even  to  evening  slippers. 

“In  talking  with  our  designer  of  gowns 
some  time  ago  I learned  that  brown  was  to 
be  shown  in  evening  gowns  this  winter.  This 
seemed  very  significant  to  me  as  an  advanced 
note  for  our  shoe  department,  so  I at  once 
ordered  some  browns  in  evening  slippers, 
which  are  proving  very  popular. 

“Cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  brocades  and 
white  satins  are,  of  course,  still  leaders  in  this 
type  of  footwear.” 

“Brown  oxfords  are  the  unquestioned  lead- 
ers, both  in  brogue  and  straight  oxford  pat- 
tern. Blacks  and  tans  are  also  in  big  demand. 
While  later  spats  may  be  generally  worn  with 
such  oxfords,  at  present  the  smart  thing  is  the 
heavy  knitted  woolen  stocking  with  the  tax 
oxford. 

In  high  shoes  browns  are  a favorite  with 
top  of  fawn  cloth  leading.  Heels  generally  are 
of  the  walking  type  from  nine-eighths  inch 
up,  with  a medium  heel  being  the  decided 
favorite. 

While  there  seems  to  be  but  little  increase 
in  calls  for  buttons  this  season,  the  patent 
leather,  plain  vamp  with  kid  top  and  Louis 
heel,  has  the  call. 

Brown  kid  pumps  and  one  eyelet  colonials 
of  brown  kid  and  black  gun  metal  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  popularity,  being  shown  with 
high  Louis  heel  and  in  some  cases  with  the 
baby  Louis  heels. 

Black  satin  pumps  with  both  heights  of 
Louis  heels  are  a decided  favorite,  and  one  of 
the  leading  department  stores  reports  that  in 
anticipation  of  the  demand  for  satin  footwear 
for  street  a special  line  was  put  in  with  street 
weight  sole  which  is  proving  high  in  faver. 


Allied  Council  Calls  upon  Shoe  Trade  to  Put  the 
“Serve”  in  “Conservatism” 

(Continued  from  page  107) 


Mild  Winter  in  South 
Booms  Low  Shoes 


One-eyelet  Ties  Find  Especial  Favor 
— Demand  for  Low  Shoes 
General 

Owing  to  mild  weather  conditions  in  the 
Southern  cities  low  footwear  has  been  selling 
in  excess  of  other  styles.  Oxford  ties  and 
novelty  pumps  in  throated  effects  are  having 
the  call  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  these  styles  will  con- 
tinue in  good  demand  throughout  the  spring 
season.  In  some  localities,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  spring  season  has  yet  opened, 
yet,  owing  to  the  influx  of  tourists,  sales  of 
spring  footwear  commence  considerably  earlier 
than  in  other  localities,  and  may  be  taken  as 
good  indication  of  the  general  trend  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Jacksonville  Favors  Black  Satin 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  enjoying  a tre- 
mendous influx  of  early  tourists,  as  well  as 
unprecedented  warm  weather,  resulting  in 
splendid  advance  sales  of  footwear  in  the  shoe 
department  of  Cohen  Bros.  The  demand  is 
for  one-  and  two-eyelet  ties  in  patent  leather, 
mat  kid  in  Havana  brown,  and  black  satin, 
the  latter  style  meeting  with  the  most  favor. 

Although  quite  a little  demand  has  been 
noted  in  the  same  department  for  the  types 
mentioned,  carrying  baby  Louis  heels,  approx- 
imately three  pairs  with  full  Louis  heels  are 
sold  to  every  one  pair  of  the  baby  Louis 
variety. 

White  Suede  Oxford  Leads 

In  welts,  decidedly  the  biggest  selling  style 
in  this  department  is  the  white  suede  oxford, 
made  over  a long  slim  last  and  carrying  a 
baby  Louis  covered  heel.  Patent  leather  and 
black  kid  oxfords  with  military  heels  are  also 
in  good  demand,  as  well  a similar  style  in 
Havana  brown. 

There  is  absolutely  no  demand  for  French 
last  footwear,  consumers  not  buying  footwear 
with  a vamp  length  of  less  than  3%  in.  The 
majority  of  styles  are  bought  on  this  and  4-in. 
vamp  lengths. 

There  is  a marked  tendency  toward  foot- 
wear of  the  better  and  top  grades,  popular- 
priced  merchandise  being  slow-moving. 

Pumps  and  Oxfords  for  Atlanta 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  spring  season  has 
not  as  yet  opened,  however  in  this  center,  low 
shoes  are  also  in  favor. 

Byck  Bros.  Co.  are  now  selling  a great 
many  pumps  and  oxfords,  the  pumps  meeting 
with  even  better  demand  than  the  oxford 
styles.  Black  and  brown  are  the  predominat- 
ing colors;  black  in  patent  leather,  kid  and 
satin,  and  brown  in  kid  and  suede. 

Spats  Selling  in  Memphis 

Unusually  mild  winter  weather  is  the  re- 
port coming  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  as  a 
result  greater  sales  than  usual  of  oxfords  and 
pumps. 

Patent  leather  pumps  in  connection  with 
spats  are  selling  well  in  the  shoe  department 
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of  J.  Goldsmith  & Sons  Co.  Black  and  brown 
suede  novelty  pumps  are  also  in  good  demand, 
as  well  as  black  kid  novelty  pumps,  oxfords, 
and  black  satin  styles.  It  is  the  belief  by  the 
manager  of  this  department  that  these  styles 
will  continue  in  demand  throughout  the  entire 
spring  season. 

Houston  Demands  Low  Shoes 

Krupp  & Tuffley,  Houston,  Texas,  find  a 
strong  demand  for  small  tongue  effects  and  ox- 
ford tie  patterns  for  street  wear.  For  evening 
wear,  opera  pumps  are  the  favorites.  This 
demand  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
cern in  question  pushes  early  season  styles 
strongly,  and  also  because  there  has  been  a 
general  call  for  slippers  so  far  during  the 
winter.  The  materials  meeting  with  the  most 
success  are  black  satin,  black  suede,  mat  kid, 
and  patent  leather  in  the  order  named.  In 
colors,  some  bronze  shoes  are  selling,  and  a 
small  amount  of  dark  browns. 

Dallas  Favors  One-Eyelet  Ties 

From  Dallas,  Texas,  Sanger  Bros,  also  re- 
port mild  winter  weather,  and  a corresponding 
demand  for  low  footwear.  They  received 
large  shipments  of  these  shoes  in  September 
and  October,  and  their  sales  thereon  have  been 
quite  heavy.  The  demand  is  for  black  buck 
oxfords,  brown  buck  oxfords,  black  and  brown 
buck  one-eyelet  ties,  bronze  kid  one-eyelet  ties, 
midnight  blue  one-eyelet  ties,  and  tan  Russian 
calf  walking  oxfords.  Apparently  the  con- 
sumer trade  of  Dallas  has  taken  very  kindly 
to  the  one-eyelet  tie,  a style  which  is  achiev- 
ing success  generally. 

♦ 

In  Tea  Rooms 


(Continued  from  page  105) 

last  few  cold  days,”  said  the  Tea  Room  Visitor. 

“Glance  around,”  she  said  after  a pause, 
“and  see  if  you  notice  anything  in  the  way  of 
new  style  tendencies.” 

Giving  Them  the  “O.  O.” 

“Yes,  I do.  Do  you  see  that  heavily  em- 
broidered gray  panel  down  the  back  of  that 
navy  blue  serge  or  twill  or  whatever  it  is 
over  there?  They  are  showing  a lot  of  that 
kind  of  embroidery  all  over  the  new  spring 
dresses.  It  is  quite  late.” 

“That  dress  is  trimmed  with  fur,  too,  isn’t 
it?”  said  Little  Miss  Artist. 

“Yes,  but  it  has  long  sleeves,”  said  the 
Tea  Room  Visitor. 

Distinctive  Combination 

“Speaking  of  long  sleeves,  or  rather  short 
ones,  look  at  that  costume  over  there — a black 
dress  with  very  short  sleeves  and  long  white 
kid  gloves  and  a scarlet  tam  o’  shanter — that’s 
a queer  combination,”  said  Little  Miss  Artist. 

“Yes,  it  is  somewhat  out  of  taste,  isn’t  it?” 
was  the  Fashion  Writer’s  verdict. 

“It  looks  ‘arty’  to  me,”  continued  Little 
Miss  Artist.  “They  can’t  lose  their  ‘arty’ 
atmosphere  even  in  a place  like  this.  Here 
comes  a young  lady.  I can  see  her  feet.  Hm ! 
Spats — and  y,  nice  boy  she’s  with !” 

i / 
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“What  did  you  say  they  were?”  queried 
the  Tea  Room  Visitor,  a little  puzzled. 

" Spats — and  a nice  boy  she’s  with!”  re- 
peated Little  Miss  Artist  with  some  emphasis. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  the  Tea  Room 
Visitor.  “That’s  the  important  thing.” 

Just  at  this  moment  a bit  of  a stir  was 
raised  in  the  tea  room  by  the  entrance  of  a 
party  of  middle-aged  women  dressed  with  that 
mature  smartness  of  which  only  middle-age 
is  capable.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a woman 
makes  a life-time  study  of  the  question  of 
dress  she  can  look  better  at  fifty  than  she 
does  at  fifteen,  or  even  at  twenty-five. 

Expensive  Millinery  in  Evidence 

“There’s  a celophane  hat,”  exclaimed  the 
Fashion  Writer.  “That’s  important  in  the 
millinery  trade.  You  want  to  mention  it;  it’s 
a big  thing.  The  hats  are  made  by  hand  you 
know;  the  celophane  put  on  to  resemble  jet 
bugles.  It  is  very  expensive.  That  toque  of 
it  which  one  of  those  women  is  wearing  must 
be  worth  about  fifty  dollars  retail.” 

“The  woman  next  to  her  is  wearing  a 
lovely  black  Paradise  ornament  on  that  small 
black  hat,  isn’t  she?”  said  the  Tea  Room 
Visitor.  “And  the  woman  next  to  her  has  a 
hat  with  a high  crown  almost  covered  with 
rose-colored  ostrich  tips.” 

The  tea  room  was  filling  with  the  after- 
matinee crowd  and  the  last  vestiges  of  English 
muffin  were  disappearing  between  the  lips  of 
the  three  in  search  of  fashions.  Little  Miss 
Artist  glanced  around  and  with  a sigh,  re- 
marked, “Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  it  was  the 
thing  to  rest  your  feet  on  the  table  after  eat- 
ing. It  would  be  so  comfortable — and  every- 
body’s shoes  would  show  up  so  well  against  the 
white  cloth!” 

“It  would  be  convenient,”  said  the  Tea  Room 
Visitor,  “but  I guess  as  it  is  we  have  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  watching  them  scurry  past  in 
their  accustomed  location.  Now  before  we 
leave  I must  take  another  hasty  glance  around 
for  generalizations.  Cerise  is  still  worn  to  a 
large  extent  as  a color  of  hats,  and  metal 
brocades  of  every  sort. 

“Long  gloves  are  very  prominent  and  have 
embroidered  backs.” 

♦ 

Maison  De  Lingerie  is  the  name  of  a new 
Los  Angeles  shop  devoted  exclusively  to  han- 
dling women’s  dainty  and  exclusive  lingerie. 
Velour  hangings  and  upholstery  in  French 
rose  lend  a distinctive  note  to  the  store,  which 
is  presided  over  by  Miss  Hazel  A.  Thompson. 

Colburn’s,  the  oldest  furrier  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  one  of  the  best  known,  has  added 
a third  to  his  phalanx  of  shops,  opening  one 
recently  in  the  midst  of  the  Seventh  Street 
shopping  district.  The  new  establishment  is 
constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  Paquin  shop, 
in  Paris,  and  is  finished  in  light  gray  enamel, 
with  touches  of  blue. 

The  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  added  to  its  selling  space  the  entire  upper 
or  seventh  floor,  having  roofed  in  the  pergola, 
making  into  a gift  section  the  entire  space, 
intended  when  the  building  was  designed  for 
use  as  cafe  and  kitchens.  This  gift  section 
de  luxe  has  proven  a great  success,  the  wide 
spaces  and  the  finish,  with  arcades  and  beauti- 
ful columns,  lending  charm  to  the  holiday  mer- 
chandise housed  therein. 
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Shoe  selection  depends  on  style, 
quality  and  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  line. 

Those  who  have  worn  Wingate 
turn  footwear  buy  it  again. 
Those  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time  are  sold  through  the  guar- 
antee its  appearance  gives  of 
style  and  wear. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

ERNEST  BARNETT 

503  MARBRIDGE  BLDG. 

The  illustration  is  a Black  Kid,  Two  Eyelet  Sailor 
Tie,  Turn;  17/8  Full  Louis  Heel. 
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The  Buyers’ 
Information  Department 

of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  is  the  com- 
mon ground  on  which  the  personalities 
that  make  the  Economist  can  meet  the 
active  personalities  in  the  dry  goods 
business. 

The  Buyers’  Information  Department 
has  no  commercial  interests  except  your 
own. 

Its  interest  is  in  serving  you  to  the 
best  of  its  capacity.  And  it  can  do  this 
well. 

BUYERS’  INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT 

A time  and  money  saving  institution 
free  with  your  Economist  subscription. 

Call  when  in  New  York. 

Write  when  a!  ' aie. 
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“This  is  the  Way 
that  NAIRN  Builds” 

Every  square  inch  of  the  famous 
Nairn  Straight  Line  Inlaid  Linoleum  is 
made  by  a machine  that  doesn’t  know- 
how to  make  mistakes.  It  is  the  only 
machine  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Nairn  Straight  Line  Inlaids  defy  wear 
because  every  color  and  every  pattern 
is  built  in  by  the  great  Nairn  Machine. 

NAIRN 

straight  line  inlaid 

LINOLEUMS 


Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 

Denver  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Seattle  Portland,  Ore. 

W.  & J.  SLOANE 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
571  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
216-218  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 
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TURNOVER  is  one  thing  you  don’t  have  to 
1 guess  about. 

When  we  tell  you  that  a majority  of  dealers  get 
their  best  and  quickest  turnover  on  table  oil  cloth 
by  selling  Meritas  exclusively,  we  are  simply 
stating  an  easily  proved  fact. 

If  you  are  not  selling  Meritas  you  are  not  getting 
the  maximum  turnover  and  profit  that  you 
should  be  getting  out  of  your  table  oil  cloth. 

Meritas  is  the  best  made  and  best  known  brand 
of  table  oil  cloth  you  can  buy  and  most  house- 
keepers know  this. 

Every  yard  guaranteed  by  the  trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods. 

1920  line  now  ready  at  jobbers. 

We’ll  Move  the  Goods 


See  Your  Jobber 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


320  Broadway 
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The  Price  Outlook  From  a Broad  Standpoint 


One  of  the  problems  which  every  business 
man  is  now  trying  to  solve  is  that  of  the 
future  price  trend.  In  various  publications 
this  problem  has  been  made  the  keynote  of 
forecasts  regarding  the  business  situation 
during  the  year  on  which  we  have  just  en- 
tered, and  while  the  statements  of  bankers, 
professors  of  economics  and  others  thus  ob- 
tained and  printed  are  not  unanimous,  a 
clearer  understanding  has  perhaps  been 
created  as  to  the  causes  of  the  high  prices 
and  as  to  the  possible  duration  of  these 
causes  and  of  their  influence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increase 
in  commodity  prices  since  the  end  of  1913  is 
given  by  one  prominent  banker  as  not  less 
than  131  per  cent. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  prices  can  go 
down  only  as  a result  of  increased  produc- 
tion or  lessened  consumption.  The  indica- 
tions for  increased  production  are  not  alto- 
gether favorable.  Not  only  has  there  been 
a partial  absence  of  the  normal  increase  in 
facilities  of  production  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  but,  as  every  one  knows,  there 
has  been  a decided  let-down  in  the  quantity 
produced  by  the  average  operative.  There 
is,  as  the  Economist  has  pointed  out,  some 
indication  of  lessened  consumption  on  the 
part  of  a fraction  of  the  American  people. 
At  present,  however,  those  who  show  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  the  present  high  prices  are  in 
the  minority. 

Thrift  is  to-day  in  the  United  States  a 
virtue  “more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,”  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  France.  In  those 
countries,  as  here,  reports  show  that  the 
return  of  peace  has  brought  an  orgy  of  buy- 
ing and  there,  as  here,  what  once  were  re- 
garded as  luxuries  are  in  chief  demand.  It 
is  as  significant  as  it  is  disquieting  that  ac- 
cording to  a great  American  banker  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  selling  their  Liberty 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  thirteen  mil- 
lion dollars  per  day,  in  order  to  supply  their 
wants  and  gratify  their  whims.  It  is  high 
time,  indeed,  that  a nation-wide  effort  should 
be  started  for  the  inculcation  of  thrift,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  can  bring  any  in- 


fluence to  bear  will  take  an  active  part  in 
putting  over  the  Thrift  Week  which  is  to 
begin  throughout  this  country  on  the  17th  of 
this  month.  The  more  immediate  remedy 
for  high  prices  in  this  country,  however,  will 
in  all  probability  be  found  in  lessened  ex- 
ports. 

Estimating  our  shipments  of  merchandise 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, as  the  exact  figures  for  the  month 
are  not  yet  available,  the  total  exports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1919 
were  but  a fraction  less  than  8 billions  of 
dollars,  whereas  during  the  calendar  year 
of  1913  our  total  exports  reached  a value  of 
less  than  2x/2  billions.  Our  imports  also 
show  a marked  increase.  But  whereas  our 
exports  for  1919  were  considerably  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  those  of  six  years  pre- 
viously, our  imports  little  more  than  doubled 
during  that  period.  As  a result,  our  exports 
exceeded  our  imports  by  no  less  than  4 billion 
dollars.  In  the  year  immediately  preceding 
that  in  which  the  world  war  began  the  excess 
of  our  exports  over  our  imports  was  less  than 
% billion  dollars. 

To  ascertain  what  increase  there  was  in 
our  exports  of  textiles  we  must  take  the  fig- 
ures for  the  first  ten  months  of  1919,  these 
being  the  only  ones  at  present  available. 
During  that  period  shipments  of  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  jumped  from  $46,613,568  in 
1913  to  practically  220  million  dollars  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  1919.  Our  exports  of 
silk  manufactures  increased  from  less  than 
two  million  dollars  to  nearly  twenty  millions, 
and  our  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in- 
creased more  than  ten  times,  namely,  from 
$3,800,489  to  $38,384,229. 

When  viewing  these  figures  as  indication 
of  the  , extent  of  consumption  the  increase  in 
prices  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus,  our  exports  of  cotton  cloths,  although 
they  increased  in  value  from  27  million  dol- 
lars to  12iy2  millions,  were  in  quantity  547,- 
029,918  yds.  in  the  first  ten  months  of  last 
year,  against  393,649,754  yds.  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1913. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  forecast  the  influ- 
ence that  will  be  exerted  by  the  newly  enacted 


Export  Finance  Act.  As  shown  by  his  state- 
ment printed  in  another  column,  its  sponsor, 
Senator  Edge,  is  sanguine  of  its  proving 
highly  effective  in  increasing  our  export  trade. 
There  are  conditions,  however,  which  indicate 
that  exports  during  the  present  year  will  not 
continue  on  anything  like  the  scale  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  In  the  first  place,  the  rate 
of  exchange,  which,  as  is  well  known,  causes 
a serious  loss  to  those  who  are  remitting 
money  from  Great  Britain,  France  and  cer- 
tain other  European  countries  to  this  coun- 
try, acts  as  an  invisible  tariff  to  European 
importers.  This  low  rate  of  sterling,  franc 
and  other  exchange  is  due  to  the  enormous 
purchases,  governmental  and  otherwise,  made 
by  the  countries  in  question,  coupled  with 
reduced  shipments  of  merchandise  from 
those  countries  to  us.  The  result  is  that  the 
flow  of  remittances  is  almost  wholly  in  one 
direction.  In  exchange,  as  in  other  com- 
modities, demand  and  supply  operate,  and 
until  remittances  from  this  country  begin  to 
more  nearly  balance  those  to  this  country, 
the  rate  of  exchange  must  be  such  that  the 
dollar  will  have  enhanced  value  as  measured 


Building  Well 


These  days  we  hear  much  of  that  hyp- 
notic term  “executive  ability.”  Many  have 
said  that  it  consists  largely  of  developing 
capable  subordinates — and  using  them  to 
the  full.  Whatever  the  complete  definition 
may  be,  it  seems  that  this  statement  covers 
much  of  the  ground — and  it  is  here  that  you 
can  more  than  “cash  in”  on  the  Economist. 
Let  it  hatch  out  your  lieutenants! 
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week: 
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The  First  Great  Feature  Num- 
ber of  the  Economist’s 
1 920  Program 

American  Styles — Jan.  17 , 1920 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  our  issues  devoted  chiefly  to  Paris  fashions 
are  followed  just  four  weeks  later  by  a number  dealing  in  detail  with  the  style 
tendencies  for  the  new  season  as  manifested  in  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  this  plan,  the  Economist  of  next  Saturday,  Jan.  1 7,  will  set 
forth  the  adoption  or  adaptation  of  Paris  fashions  as  embodied  in  American 
garments,  millinery,  neckwear,  corsets,  fabrics  and  other  lines  for  spring. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  pencil  and  camera,  this  issue  will  prove  both  a 
guide  and  a time  saver.  Buyers  will  find  it  a big  aid  in  planning  their  pur- 
chases and  in  facilitating  their  work  on  their  ensuing  buying  trips. 

All  of  the  merchandise  to  be  illustrated  in  next  week’s  American  Styles 
Number  has  been  selected  solely  with  a view  to  properly  informing  the  retailer. 
The  aim  of  our  editorial  department  at  all  times  is  to  aid  our  subscribers.  The 
presentation  of  the  newest  fashion  ideas  as  converted  into  merchandise  is  just 
one  of  the  important  functions  towards  which  this  effort  is  directed.  But  it  is 
so  important  to  the  retailer  that  by  many  of  our  subscribers  our  American 
Styles  Numbers  are  sought  and  studied  with  especial  eagerness  at  the  approach 
of  each  spring  and  fall  season. 

In  the  same  issue  we  will  print  the  opening  article  in  a series  aimed  to 
start  a concerted  movement  looking  to  the  increased  sale  of  American  toys 
during  the  early  summer. 

Lay  your  plans  now,  Mr.  Merchant  and  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss  Department 
Head,  to  see  that  your  store  or  section  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  facts  which 
next  week’s  American  Styles  Number  will  present. 
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in  pounds  sterling,  francs,  etc.  That  this 
condition  will  continue  for  a long  period  is 
evident,  since  only  by  large  and  continued 
shipments  of  merchandise  to  this  country 
can  the  flow  of  remittances  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  be  more  nearly  equal-' 
ized.  In  the  end,  all  of  Europe’s  indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  must  be  paid  in 
merchandise,  or  in  service — in  the  form  of 
ocean  carriage  in  British  ships,  for  example, 
ocean  carriage  in  British  ships  for  example, 
although  investment  by  Americans  in  British 
and  French  securities  would  also  help  the  sit- 
uation. 

Increased  importations,  especially  of 
manufactured  products,  would  be  equivalent 
to  increased  production  in  this  country. 
Taking  the  first  ten  months  of  1919  and  of 
1913,  it  is  found  that  our  imports  classed  as 
“manufactures  ready  for  consumption”  show 
but  a fractional  gain  as  compared  with  six 
years  ago.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1919 
they  were  valued  at  $367,530,045,  against 
$333,670,521  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1913. 
If  we  concede  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
above  quoted  that  prices  are  now  131  per 
cent  higher  than  they  were  at  the  end  of 
1913,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a great  possi- 
bility of  increase  in  our  imports.  Taking 
the  imports  of  textiles  for  the  two  periods 
of  ten  months  above  referred  to,  we  find 
that  our  takings  of  cotton  goods  were 
actually  less  in  value  in  1919  than  they  were 
in  1913,  being  $35,800,859  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  last  year  against  $51,188,913  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1913. 

Our  importations  of  manufactured  silk 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year 
amounted  in  value  to  $36,288,279,  against 
$36,064,844  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1913; 
and  our  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool 
were  only  $13,434,534  as  against  $14,177,899 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  1913. 

How  far  England,  France  and  other 
European  countries  can,  during  1920,  help 
in  supplying  our  wants  of  textiles  and  other 
commodities  is  a question.  A member  of  the 
Economist  management  who  recently  re- 
turned from  those  countries  found  that  all  of 
their  manufacturers  have  on  hand  more 
orders  than  they  can  fill.  There,  as  here, 
there  is  a shortage  of  workers. 

It  is  safe,  however,  to  figure  on  a marked 
decrease  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products  during  the  year  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  our  im- 
ports. The  very  fact  that  exchange  rates, 
while  hampering  the  purchases  of  American 
goods,  enable  the  British  or  French  manu- 
facturer to  get  higher  prices  when  he  sells 
to  American  firms  than  when  he  sells  to 
those  in  European  countries,  will  tend  to 
draw  merchandise  to  our  shores.  Moreover, 
American  credit  is  to-day  the  best  credit  in 
the  world,  incomparably  better  than  that  of 
the  impoverished  countries  of  Europe — to 
which  England,  for  example,  has  been  selling 
a goodly  part  of  her  products  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice. 

Already  British  exports  are  showing  a de- 
cided increase  as  compared  with  a year  ago. 
The  gain  shown  by  the  November  figures  is 
more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  same  month  of 
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1918.  Exports  of  cotton  and  woolen  yarns 
and  fabrics  showed  a big  expansion,  the  ex- 
ports of  woolen  goods  being  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  November  of  the  preceding  year. 

Every  factor  in  the  situation,  indeed,  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  greatly  the  efforts  of 
European  countries  to  produce  the  maximum 
possible  amount  of  merchandise  for  export  to 
us  and  in  this  way  increase  the  supplies  avail- 
able for  consumption  on  our  home  market.  If 
in  addition  the  symptoms  pointing  to  decreased 
consumption  develop  to  any  great  extent  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  we  shall  have  a very  ma- 
terial change  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand which  is  now  the  crux  of  the  merchan- 
dising problem. 


Trademark  Piracy 


The  attempt  of  a Portuguese  to  obtain 
control  of  American  trademarks  for  export 
trade  in  many  countries  has  aroused  general 
comments  in  the  daily  press. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  this  piece  of 
“dirty  work,”  however.  It  is  something  of 
which  the  Economist  has  long  been  appre- 
hensive. And  with  that  apprehension  weigh- 
ing on  us  attention  was  called  in  our  columns 
to  the  dangers  confronting  American  trade- 
mark owners.  We  told  of  the  work  of  the 
Pan-American  Trademark  Convention  in  this 
direction.  We  cited  warnings  which  had  been 


issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

In  the  Economist  of  Nov.  2,  1918,  we 
published  an  article  by  Albert  E.  Parker,  of 
the  international  patent  firm  of  Marks  & Clerk, 
New  York,  a lawyer  who  is  regarded  as  an 
expert,  and  whose  opinion  has  been  obtained 
and  printed  by  other  publications  now  that 
this  latest  example  of  attempted  trademark 
piracy  has  directed  general  attention  to  the 
subject.  In  his  article  for  the  ECONOMIST 
Mr.  Parker,  after  carefully  reviewing  the  situ- 
ation as  it  related  to  the  foreign  registration 
of  American  trademarks,  pointed  out  that  in 
many  foreign  countries  the  exclusive  right  to 
a trademark  is  acquired  by  registration  and 
not,  as  in  the  United  States,  by  actual  use  cf 
the  mark  upon  the  goods  sold  thereunder. 

He  further  stated  that  in  the  countries  in 
question  no  consideration  is  given  to  the 
trader  whose  goods  may  have  for  years  been 
sold  under  a certain  trademark,  but  who  hav- 
ing failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  countries  concerned  has  not  secured  the 
monopoly  of  the  mark  against  others.  The 
case  was  cited  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Parker  of 
an  Austrian  who,  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  world  war,  had  registered  for  the 
small  sum  of  $180  the  marks  of  nine  of  the 
best-known  American  tires,  in  thirteen  coun- 
tries, and  had  thus  acquired  exclusive  rights 
to  such  trademarks  unless  the  rightful 
owners  had  previously  taken  the  precaution 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Treaty  Signing  and  Edge  Bill  Will 
Mask  Fabric  Trend  for  Time 

Two  Great  Bullish  Factors  Will  Naturally  Exert  Pressure,  But  Let-down 
Is  Inevitable — “Watchful  Waiting”  Attitude  Will 
Be  Safe  Course 


Having  heard  so  much  about  the  inevita- 
bility of  a decline  in  prices  before  long  the 
fabric  buyer  is  likely  to  be  surprised  and  dis- 
gusted by  seeing  a further  rise  in  prices  on 
many  lines,  particularly  of  cotton  goods,  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks.  And  in  his  sur- 
prise and  disgust  he  is  in  danger  of  discard- 
ing the  conclusions  he  has  reached  regard- 
ing the  future  course  of  the  markets  and 
getting  stampeded  out  of  the  attitude  of  cau- 
tion which  he  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
adopted. 

This  would  be  a mistake — a dangerous  mis- 
take. Such  further  advances  as  are  about 
to  take  place  are  merely  the  culmination  of 
a merchandising  phase  that  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching an  end.  The  things  that  make  for 
an  eventual  decline  in  the  price  level  are 
fundamental  things. 

More  and  More  Emphatic 

They  become  more  apparent  and  emphatic 
as  time  goes  on,  and  nothing  that  can  happen 
either  here  or  abroad  can  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  make  them  even  more  emphatic. 
We  will  put  it  another  way  and  say  that  the 
dangers  underlying  the  present  merchandis- 
ing situation  are  such  that  every  measure 
which  can  be  taken  to  relieve  them  involves  a 
decline  in  the  price  level  and  every  increase 
in  the  price  level  tends  to  make  them  more 
critical. 

But  the  machinery  of  industry  is  a huge, 
•complicated  and  somewhat  awkward  mon- 
ster, and  it  is  apt  to  continue  its  accustomed 
movements  for  a considerable  time  after  the 
forces  designed  to  check  these  movements 
have  been  put  into  operation.  When  it  has 
gained  an  impetus  in  a certain  direction  this 
impetus  cannot  be  checked  suddenly  without 
throwing  the  whole  machine  completely  out 
■of  gear. 

Never  Follows  Schedule 

This  is  why  merchants  are  so  often 
taken  by  surprise  and  at  a disadvantage 
when  the  market  changes.  They  hear,  for 
•example,  that  a decline  is  coming,  they  are 
confronted  with  signs  of  the  approaching 
change.  But  time  passes  and  nothing  hap- 
pens. Instead  of  a decline  they  see  a further 
advance.  So  they  decide  that  it  is  all  a false 
alarm  and  go  ahead  on  the  supposition  that 
the  advance  will  continue.  Then  they  wake 
up  one  fine  morning  and  find  that  the  change 
lias  come  and  that  they  are  stung. 

The  retail  merchant  is  in  a particularly 
vulnerable  position,  because  generally  speak- 
ing, the  upward  movement  of  prices  reaches 
him  last  and  the  downward  movement  hits 
him  first.  Take  cotton  goods,  for  instance. 
At  the  peak  of  the  market  the  cotton  farmer 


The  continuance  of  business  progress  may 
reasonably  be  expected  for  1920,  provided  the 
basic  problems  in  the  situation  are  recognised 
with  breadth  of  vision  and  foresight,  and  met 
with  soundness  of  judgment. — JAMES  S. 
ALEXANDER,  Pres.  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, New  York,  in  “The  Annalist.’’ 


gets  40  cents  for  his  cotton.  By  the  time 
this  is  manufactured  and  reaches  the 
retailer’s  shelves  the  price  trend  may  have 
turned  and  the  retailer  is  faced  with  the 
proposition  of  distributing  his  goods  at 
prices  based  on  40  cent  cotton. 

Where  Risk  Factor  Enters 

In  such  circumstances  the  retailer  has 
to  take  a loss — how  great  a loss  depends  on 
the  suddenness  of  the  decline  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  has  committed  himself.  Of 
course,  on  a rising  market  he  is  correspond- 
ingly at  an  advantage.  The  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  downward  turn  of  a high 
market  he  is  in  a sense  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  This  is  a business  risk  which 
every  merchant  must  take.  But  with  a mar- 
ket so  abnormally  high  as  the  present  one, 
with  stocks  representing  such  a large  money 
investment,  with  the  prospect  of  a decline 
imminent  and  no  man  able  to  say  how  sud- 
den and  radical  the  decline  may  be,  the  retail 
merchant  is  under  a particularly  pressing 
necessity  to  reduce  this  risk  to  the  lowest 
possible  terms  if  he  is  not  to  run  the  danger 
of  coming  a fearful  cropper.  Nobody  but 
a born  fool  would  speculate  on  the  present 
market. 

With  Grains  of  Salt 

The  fabric  buyer,  consequently,  should 
not  be  led  into  overbuying  by  such  advances 
as  may  come.  That  they  are  coming  on 
many  textile  lines  seems  certain.  The  chief 
reason  for  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  that  the 
impetus  of  the  upward  price  movement  has 
not  yet  been  exhausted,  although  it  has  been 
noticeably  checked.  So  in  lines  on  which 
the  extreme  keenness  of  demand  still  makes 
it  possible  to  maintain  a wide  margin  of 
profit  over  increased  costs,  prices  are  bound 
to  rise  some  more.  They  are  actually  being 
bid  up  by  buyers.  This  seems  particularly 
true  of  cotton  goods,  but  it  is  also  true, 
though  to  a less  marked  extent,  of  wool  goods 
and  silks. 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  situation  for 
the  time  being  is  the  relation  of  supply  to  de- 
mand, and  demand — whether  speculative  or 
not  does  not  matter  yet — is  still  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  supply.  Doubts  as 
to  the  continuation  of  the  demand  for  silks 
and  wool  goods  are  making  producers  a little 


shaky  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
further  advances,  but  such  doubts  have  not 
yet  struck  the  cotton  goods  market.  In  our 
next  issue  we  propose  to  show  that  this  rela- 
tion of  supply  to  demand  is  changing  and 
will  continue  to  change  at  a more  and  more 
accelerated  pace.  But  the  effects  of  the 
change  have  not  yet  been  felt  in  the  markets 
and  may  not  be  for  a few  months  to  come. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
there  are  no  impending  events  of  importance 
that  would  be  apt  to  bear  the  markets,  while 
there  are  two  impending  events  of  impor- 
tance that  are  practically  certain  to  bull  the 
markets.  One  of  these  is  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  other  is  the  formation 
of  export  finance  corporations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edge  Bill. 

Both  of  these  things  will  improve  the  out- 
look for  international  trade  and  finance,  and 
for  this  reason  will  have  a temporarily  bullish 
effect.  But  actually  their  final  effect  will  be 
not  to  sustain  the  price  level  but  to  ease  it. 

No  amount  of  co-operation  with  Europe 
and  no  amount  of  credit  extended  to  Europe 
can  alter  the  patent  fact  that  Europe  is 
tremendously  indebted  to  us  and  can  relieve 
this  indebtedness  only  by  selling  us  merchan- 
dise. All  the  help  we  can  give  Europe  will 
and  must  be  in  the  direction  of  aiding 
Europe  to  produce  more  and  sell  us  more. 

Will  Help  Relieve  Shortage 

So  if  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Edge  export 
finance  corporations  are  as  successful  in 
their  effects  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  be,  they 
will  simply  serve  to  stimulate  our  exports  of 
raw  materials  and  our  imports  of  finished 
merchandise.  In  other  words  they  will  help 
to  relieve  the  shortage  in  our  goods  markets. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  fail  the  effect  will 
be  to  dam  up  the  stream  of  our  export  trade 
and  lead  to  an  accumulation  of  supplies  in 
the  home  market. 

Nevertheless  the  passage  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  formation  of  export  finance 
corporations  will  have  a psychological  effect 
of  a bullish  nature,  But  this  effect  will  be 
temporary.  The  other  factors  that  make  for 
a further  advance  are  also  temporary. 

Buyers,  therefore,  should  not  be  misled  by 
them  into  thinking  that  the  predicted  decline 
in  goods  is  not  coming.  It  is  coming.  When 
it  is  due  no  man  knows  enough  to  tell.  But 
the  very  fact  that  no  man  can  say  when  it  is 
due  is  all  the  more  reason  to  be  prepared  for 
it.  “Vaccuus  cantabit  viator  ante  latronem,” 
says  the  Latin  poet  Juvenal — which  may  be 
freely  translated  as  meaning,  “The  fellow 
who  isn’t  overstocked  doesn’t  have  to  worry 
when  the  market  turns.” 
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Some  Achieve  It,  and  Some  Fall 
Short,  but  Intention  Is  Unani- 
mous— Witness  the  Women 
of  the  Tea-room! 


“There,  that  is  a perfect  example  of  just 
the  thing  I’ve  been  talking  about,”  said  the 
Fashion  Writer,  calling  attention  to  two 
women  who  were  coming  into  the  room.  It 
was  the  luncheon  hour  in  the  Fountain  Room 
at  the  Biltmore  and  the  Fashion  Writer,  with 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  was  making  the 
most  of  a good  opportunity  to  indulge  in  her 
favorite  pastime  of  stalking  the  American 
woman  of  fashion. 

A Study  in  Contrasts 

She  and  her  friend  had  been  watching  the 
women  who  entered  the  room  or  sat  at  the 
tables,  and  in  commenting  on  the  many  new 
winter  gowns  and  suits  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  topic  near  to  the  heart  of  every  person 
truly  interested  in  fashion,  namely,  dressing 
according  to  personality. 

The  two  women  to  whom  the  Fashion 
Writer  called  her  friend’s  attention  were 
dressed  in  practically  the  same  type  of  ap- 
parel from  hat  to  shoes — small,  bright-colored 
turban,  navy  tricotine  dress,  over  which  was 
worn  a luxurious  fur  coat.  The  contrast  be- 
tween them,  however,  was  so  marked  as  to  be 
pitiful. 

Attention  to  Details 

“What  is  it  that  makes  the  difference?” 
asked  the  friend.  “In  this  case,  grooming  and 
giving  thought  to  details,”  replied  the  Fashion 
Writer.  “One  looks  as  though  she  had  put  her 


clothes  on  with  care 
and  enjoyed  the  proc- 
ess; the  other  gives 
the  appearance  of 
having  thrown  them 
on  with  the  greatest 
possible  despatch. 

“For  instance,  the 
smart-looking  one  has 
on  a tiny  collar  and 
cuff  set  of  hand-em- 
broidered batiste  that 
relieves  the  severity 
of  her  dark  gown. 

You  know,  collars  and 
cuffs  are  immensely 
popular  this  fall.  The 
other  woman  has  the 
dark  hair  line  of  the 
material  against  her 
sallow  skin. 

“Then  look  at 
their  hats ! That’s  an 
awfully  smart  and  at- 
tractive little  brocade 
turban,  but  she  has  it 
on  the  back  of  her 
head,  as  though  it  wasn’t  on  speaking  terms 
with  her  eyes  at  all.  Simply  spoils  the  effect.” 
And  in  disgust  they  looked  about  the  room. 

Everywhere  the  dark  tailored  dresses  were 
brightened  by  turbans  or  hats  in  vivid  shades. 


The  majority  of  the  dresses  had  elbow  sleeves, 
giving  the  long  white  glove  a chance  to  make 
an  appearance  for  street  wear  after  a retire- 
ment of  quite  a few  years.  A few  of  the 
smartest  women  wore  dresses  of  velvet  velours 
or  duvetyn,  which  had  the  round  neck  line 
reminiscent  of  the  1830  styles  or  the  popular 
square  neck  line.  The  neck  and  cuffs  of  these 
simply  made  gowns  were  almost  invariably 
trimmed  with  one  of  the  short  hair  furs.  The 
fur  coats  and  furs  worn  were  elaborate  and 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme  and  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive pelts. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  linings  of 
these  wraps,  chiffons  and  brocades  being  in  the 
majority.  Some  of  the  women  at  lunch  were 
so  enamored  of  these  super-wraps  and  so  con- 
fident of  their  becomingness  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  eat  in  great  discomfort  rather  than 
remove  them.  Mere  food  is  an  unsesthetic  de- 
tail compared  to  an  artistic  appearance. 

Discordant  Feet 

“Speaking  of  shoes,  just  look  at  that 
woman  over  there.  Of  course,  one  naturally 
feels  that  feet  that  are  under  the  table  are  out 
of  sight,  but  the  back  view  of  some  feet  is 
wonderfully  expressive.”  The  feet  in  question 
were  lovingly  wrapped  around  the  legs  of  the 
chair,  the  only  part  visible  being  the  sole, 
which  was  broad  and  generous  in  length  and 
much  worn.  Looking  at  the  part  of  the  woman 
that  was  above  the  table,  it  was  obvious  that 


Personality!  They 
Do  Seek  It! 


Everywhere,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  shops  and  in  the  smart  hotels,  one  sees  luxurious  fur  coats, 
usually  with  cuffs  and  collar  of  a contrasting  fur,  as  shoivn  in  the  photo  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

The  majority  arc  three-quarter  or  full  length,  with  loose,  box  back.  On  the  debutante  one  often  sees 
coats  belted  at  the  normal  waist  line,  with  a skirt  section  that  has  a slight  flare.  Accordeon  and 
box  pleated  skirts  in  plain  colors  or  in  striped  fabrics  are  smartly  worn  with  these  fur  coats. 


(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Pleats  of  all  kinds  make  their  appearance 
on  the  smartest  styles  for  the  coming  season. 
The  cartridge  pleats  at  the  low  shoulder  line, 
the  front  panel  which  continues  around  the 
bottom  of  the  garment,  making  a shaped  hem, 
and  the  novel  pocket  effect  are  all  interesting 
features. 


iiiiiiiimiiimminimimiiiiinimninTTmniiniimiiiaimitiiiiiiMiNNiiHiitiuiiiiiMHiimiiiiuimiiimHiiiiiiiHiuiiiiiMim 

ADVANCE  STYLES 


The  combination  of  black  satin  and  gold 
lace  is  not  strictly  new,  but  it  is  being  shown 
by  many  of  the  leading  modistes  for  the  ad- 
vance season.  Width  is  given  to  the  silhouette 
through  the  hips  by  the  trimming  of  loops  of 
green  metal  ribbon. 

Lower  left. — Black  hercules  braid  is  one  of 
the  favored  mediums  for  trimming  spring 
garments.  In  the  model  above,  the  collar,  cuffs 
and  entire  back  of  the  skirt  are  of  the  braid. 

Lower  right. — The  Morrocan  influence  is 
clearly  seen  in  this  evening  wrap  of  green 
Velvet  and  velvet  striped  cloth  of  gold.  The 
surplice  effect  in  the  front  and  the  tassel 
trimming  are  novel  features. 


(Art  Economist  Department) 

This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  is  published  with  a view  to  fur- 
nishing a guide  to  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it 
necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  tenden- 
cies in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  current  merchandise.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  they  are  merely 
ballons  d’essai  (trial  balloons)  as  the  French 
phrase  goes.  But  to  those  whose  business 
demands  advance  fashion  news  these  sketches 
will  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  circles  where  fashions 
originate. 


Modified  bolero  effects  are  seen  on  many 
of  the  suits  and  dresses  for  the  coming  season. 
The  skirt  of  this  tailored  dress  is  made  with 
an  apron  tunic  gathered  full  at  the  hips. 
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Mail  Referendum  on  Price  Program 
Adopted  by  Floor  Covering  Asso. 

Motion  to  Mark  Up  20  Per  Cent  on  Cost  or  25  Per  Cent  on  Selling  Price  to  Be 
Voted  Upon  by  All  Members,  Convention  Decides 


“There  have  been  many  bumps  in  our 
business  during-  the  year  just  ended,”  said 
L.  B.  Clough,  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Floorcovering  Association,  in  his 
opening  address  at  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  organization  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

President  Clough  reviewed  some  of  the 
“bumps”  that  had  been  encountered  by  the 
jobbers,  the  price  situation,  the  attitude  of 
consumers,  the  probable  extent  of  the  pres- 
ent demand,  etc. 

Speaking  of  prices  Mr.  Clough  asked: 
“How  far  can  we  go  with  prices?”  In  an- 
swering his  own  question  he  said  that  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  trend  of  business  in 
other  lines,  citing  the  extensive  purchases  of 
the  newly  rich  in  things  to  wear,  things  for 
the  home  and  things  to  eat. 

This  element,  he  held,  included  those  who 
had  achieved  sudden  wealth  through  war 
industries  and  that  great  mass  of  work- 
ingmen who  in  1914  were  well  content  to 
earn  $2.50  per  day,  but  whose  wages  rose  to 
$7.50  and  $8  as  a consequence  of  the  de- 
mands of  unions. 

Where  Money  Comes  From 

Speaking  of  the  working  men  Mr.  Clough 
asserted  that  they  had  been  heavy  pur- 
chasers of  Liberty  Bonds  of  small  denomi- 
nation, and  added  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  $50  and  $100 
bonds  issued  had  been  turned  in  for  redemp- 
tion. This  he  said  “furnished  a suggestion 
as  to  where  the  money  that  is  being  paid  for 
expensive  wearing  apparel  and  home  fur- 
nishings comes  from.” 

The  statement  also  furnished  a basis  for 
his  belief  that  for  a year  to  come  the  present 
demand  could  be  expected  to  continue,  and 
that  people  would  pay  prices  on  the  present 
basis  until  wages  are  reduced. 

Report  Shows  Close  Harmony 

Secretary  Thomas  A.  Fernley’s  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Association  showed  that 
there  existed  a close  working  harmony  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  wholesalers;  that 
many  efforts  had  been  made  to  keep  ex- 
penses to  a minimum  and  that  profiteering 
had  been  notably  absent  among  wholesalers. 

P.  J.  Luth  of  the  Palruba  Mfg.  Co.,  told 
of  some  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  in  getting 
the  Association  started.  Then  Edward  Pear- 
son spoke  of  some  of  the  aims  of  the  organi- 
zation. David  C.  Litt,  of  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  & Co.,  Chicago,  dwelt  on  the  co-opera- 
tion between  jobbers  and  manufacturers,  and 
his  recommendation  on  March  21,  last,  for 
a fall  program,  and  in  opposition  to  mid  sea- 
son cancellation  of  orders. 


Major  Bennett  H.  Tobey  of  the  Firth 
Carpet  Co.,  made  the  principal  address  of  the 
day.  Starting  with  the  assertion  that  he 
would  tell  those  present  what  he  had  al- 
ready told  some  of  them  privately,  Mr. 
Tobey  said:  “The  fellow  who  guesses  right 
is  a smart  fellow.  At  the  start  of  the  war 
prices  of  raw  materials — all  of  which  except 
cotton,  had  to  be  imported — hardened,  and 
we  all  guessed  as  to  the  outcome. 

Resort  to  Guessing 

“Some  of  us  had  stocks  of  raw  materials 
but  not  enough  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Soon  came  the  embargo  on  wool  followed  by 
more  hardening  of  prices.  Then  the  predic- 
tions of  scarcity  began  to  be  made  and  an- 
other lot  of  guesses  followed. 

“Problems  of  jute  supply  began  to  grow 
acute.  Many  ships  loaded  with  jute  were 
sunk  and  the  cost  of  jute  rose  steadily.  Be- 
fore long  the  cost  of  chartering  a ship  to 
carry  jute  was  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cargo. 

“Then  we  entered  the  war.  This  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  our  problems.  We  not 
only  lost  many  employees  who  were  called 
to  the  colors,  but  found  our  costs  of  manu- 
facturing mounting  steadily.  In  one  year 
our  costs  changed  seven  times  and  each  time 
I safeguarded  my  company. 

“At  the  close  of  the  war  the  trade  was 
very  sensitive.  We  sat  still  for  four  months. 
We  did  not  accumulate  any  stock.” 

How  Values  Are  Established 

Speaking  of  values  of  goods,  Mr.  Tobey 
said:  “The  manufacturer  creates  value  by 
getting  raw  materials  together  and  making 
out  of  them  a finished  product.  He  has  the 
cost  of  the  materials,  of  labor  and  of  all  the 
various  other  items,  from  which  he  computes 
his  cost  of  production  and  establishes  the 
value  of  his  product.  You  gentlemen  only 
know  comparative  values.  My  rule  is  that 
actual  cost  plus  a reasonable  profit  estab- 
lishes value.” 

Mr.  Tobey  freely  admitted  that  his  com- 
pany made  money  in  191^,  but  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  bulk  of  the  profits  went  to 
the  Government  in  excess  profits  taxes.  He 
also  asserted  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  dollar  of  1914  and  that  of  to-day. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  Mr.  Tobey 
said:  “The  consumer  is  threadbare,  the 

retailer,  the  jobber  and  the  manufacturer  are 
without  stocks.  In  our  case,  every  rug  we 
have  produced  up  to  Dec.  31,  has  been 
shipped  to  its  purchaser,  at  the  old  price. 

“Now,  how  long  will  it  take  to  stock  up 
the  retailer,  the  jobber  and  the  manufac- 
turer?” 

Mr.  Sprague  of  the  Roxbury  Carpet  Co., 
who  followed  told  of  some  other  problems  a 


carpet  manufacturer  has  to  solve.  Said  he: 
“We  are  not  worried  about  the  wool  situa- 
tion. Most  of  our  wool  comes  from  coun- 
tries not  affected  by  the  war.  The  jute  sit- 
uation is  satisfactory,  but  the  cotton  we  need 
is  expensive  and  hard  to  get. 

“Prices  of  rugs  have  not  advanced  in  any- 
thing like  the  ratio  that  the  prices  of  other 
textiles  have  been  put  up. 

“It  takes  from  three  to  four  months  for 
the  transition  from  wool  to  carpet.” 

He  also  asserted  that  the  present  cost  of 
carpet  wool  is  not  below  the  maximum  of  six 
months  ago,  and  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
added  that  foreign  exchange  was  not  a fac- 
tor in  computing  costs  of  wool.  The  wool 
his  company  used  was  bought  in  China  be- 
fore it  was  sheared  and  was  shipped  to  this 
country  as  occasion  offered.  The  purchaser 
was  a wool  broker  who  bought  on  commis- 
sion fully  a year  before  the  wool  could  be 
delivered  in  the  form  of  a rug. 

Proportion  of  Wool  in  Rugs 
This  led  to  another  question.  Somebody 
asked  what  percentage  of  wool  there  was  in 
a rug  of  average  quality,  and  Mr.  Sprague 
replied:  “Forty  per  cent — of  the  remaining 

60  per  cent,  the  greater  portion  was  jute  and 
the  balance  was  cotton.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  linen  as  a raw  material,  espe- 
cially as  linen  has  been  used  as  “binder”  for 
generations.  Here  is  another  case  of  how 
American  ingenuity  overcame  a serious  ob- 
stacle when  a needed  raw  material  could 
no  longer  be  obtained  as  a result  of  the  war. 

Can’t  Cover  Whole  Season 
Mr.  Tobey  took  the  floor  again  to  remark 
that  while  in  the  old  days  before  the  war  the 
manufacturer  could  cover  his  requirements 
for  an  entire  season,  such  a thing  is  now 
simply  impossible. 

Richard  Hirst  of  the  Hirst-Roger  Co., 
Philadelphia,  added  the  information  that 
yarn  spinners  in  his  city  would  not  take  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  and  did  not  even 
seek  orders. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Nelson  S.  Clark 
of  W.  & J.  Sloane  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  prices  for 
rugs  and  carpets  sold  by  his  concern  had  been 
very  carefully  planned  and  would  prevail  for 
the  entire  season,  Oct.  1 to  April  1,  unless 
changes  were  made  necessary  by  unexpected 
demands  of  operatives.  Labor,  he  said,  was 
scarce  and  the  lack  of  a sufficient  force  had 
necessitated  an  output  less  than  had  been 
hoped  for. 

He  also  predicted  higher  prices  for  the 
coming  season. 

Much  of  the  discussion  that  followed  was 
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on  the  cost  of  doing  business.  It  was  shown 
that  the  jobbers  are  facing  rising  costs  and 
a motion  was  made  to  the  effect  that  owing 
to  present  costs  price  lists  should  show  a 
mark  up  of  20  per  cent  on  cost  or  25  per  cent 
on  selling  price.  This  was  carried  by  a close 
margin  and  on  another  vote  was  referred 
back  to  the  entire  membership  in  order  that 
a full  vote  might  be  had. 

The  secretary  was  therefore  directed  to 
conduct  a mail  vote  on  the  question  and 
report  the  result. 

In  the  absence  of  L.  C.  Spillman  of  the 
Otis,  Hidden  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  “Selling  at  a Profit,”  pre- 
pared by  him  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

D.  C.  Litt  President 

The  following  officers  for  1920  were 
elected : 

President,  David  C.  Litt,  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  & Co.,  Chicago;  first  vice  president,  W. 
C.  Hanton,  Phoenix  Carpet  Co.,  New  York; 
second  vice  president,  H.  J.  Alexander,  Wm. 
Volker  Co.,  Kansas  City;  executive  secre- 
tary, E.  W.  Goodman,  Palruba  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York;  treasurer,  H.  E.  Stickel,  Burnham, 
Stoepel  Co.,  Detroit;  advisory  secretary,  T. 
James  Fernley;  secretary,  Thomas  A.  Fern- 
ley,  Philadelphia. 

Executive  committee,  P.  J.  Luth,  Palruba 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  L.  C.  Spillman,  the  Otis, 
Hidden  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ; E.  A.  Marechal, 
Wheeler  & Motter  Merc.  Co.,  St.  Joseph; 
George  F.  Diehm,  Arbuthnot-Stephenson  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  Robert  Vickerman,  A.  & M. 
Karagueshian ; George  Nicols,  New  York,  and 
H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  form  an  ad- 
visory board  with  a membership  limited  to 
ex-presidents  of  the  Association.  L.  B. 
Clough  of  M.  E.  Smith  & Co.,  Omaha,  was 
elected  the  first  member  of  the  board. 

f 

Ohio  Men  to  Meet 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  will  be  held  in  Co- 
lumbus on  March  10th  and  11th.  Headquar- 
ters will  be  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 

♦ 

S.  Wimelbacher  of  the  firm  of  Wimelbacher 
& Rice,  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
gloves  at  39  Union  Square,  left  on  the  Maure- 
tania, Dec.  30,  to  visit  the  European  glove 
manufacturing  centers.  Mr.  Wimelbacher  will 
investigate  all  of  the  conditions  pertaining  to 
raw  materials  and  labor,  with  the  idea  of 
estimating  the  output  for  fall,  1920,  and  facil- 
itating deliveries  in  this  market.  He  expects 
to  spend  at  least  three  months  in  this  work. 

The  firm  of  Kanter,  Modry  & Co.,  manu- 
facturers and  importers  of  women’s  neck- 
wear, 18  E.  18th  Street,  was  terminated  Jan. 
1 by  the  retirement  of  Arthur  Modry.  The 
business  will  be  continued  by  a new  firm, 
composed  of  Robert  Kanter  and  Edward 
Aaron,  under  the  firm  name  of  Kanter  & 
Aaron,  at  85  Fifth  Avenue.  This  new  firm 
will  be  established  in  their  Fifth  Avenue 
location  by  Feb.  1. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  C.  Kenyon  Co.  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  removed  from  Con- 
gress and  Franklin  Streets  to  the  Brooks 
Building,  223  Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  of 
Franklin  Street. 


Reports  now  coming  to  hand  showing  the 
remarkable  prosperity  of  the  dry  goods  trade 
in  1919  are  stimulating  merchants  and  depart- 
ment managers  in  all  sections  to  renewed 
efforts  to  keep  up  the  pace.  At  a gathering 
of  distributors  held  in  New  York  early  this 
week  much  of  the  interest  centered  on  the 
questions  of  how  long  present  prices  will  hold 
and  the  probable  extent  of  the  demand. 

Indications  of  Stability 

Records  of  the  mercantile  agencies  as  to 
business  troubles  give  the  total  number  of 
failures  during  1919  as  only  6451,  with  lia- 
bilities of  $113,291,237.  This  is  a new  low 
record,  the  number  of  failures  being  the 
smallest  since  1881  and  the  liabilities  the  low- 
est since  1905.  In  1918  there  were  9982  fail- 
ures with  liabilities  of  $163,019,970. 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners 
will  mean  higher  freight  rates,  but  also  a 
demand  for  enormous  quantities  of  new  equip- 
ment, which  will  be  reflected  in  the  business 
of  retailers  in  industrial  centers. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods 

The  statement  of  Governor  Harding  indi- 
cating a further  restriction  of  speculative 
loans  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  hit  raw 
cotton  hard  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
and  caused  a substantial  decline  in  futures, 
but  otherwise  there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  raw  cotton  situation.  Spot  cotton  has  re- 
mained at  39.25  cents  for  some  weeks,  and 
future  contracts  have  been  selling  far  below 
the  spot  basis,  indicating  a lack  of  confidence 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  level. 

Gray  cotton  goods  have  been  strong,  the 
standard  38x/2-in.,  5-35  yd.,  64  x 60’s  selling 
up  to  2IV2C.  for  spot  delivery.  A slight  weak- 
ening was  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  sales  were  made  at  half  a cent  below 
the  top.  On  finished  cottons  the  market  re- 
mains exceptionally  strong.  Staple  domestics 
have  been  especially  in  demand.  Prices  on 
ginghams  and  narrow  flannels  for  fall,  which 
are  expected  soon  to  be  announced,  will  prob- 
ably show  an  advance.  Prints  continue  active 
and  firm. 

Silks  and  Woolens 

In  Yokohama  raw  silk  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week  reached  the  astounding  level  of 
3490  yen  for  Sinshiu  No.  1.  Yet  the  market 
has  been  fairly  active,  and  further  advances 
are  expected.  The  broad  silk  market  is  wait* 
ing  to  see  what  the  jobbers  will  do  when  they 
come  into  the  market  next  week. 

The  demand  for  woolens  and  worsteds  is 
also  in  a suspended  state.  Openings  of 
woolens  are  not  expected  before  the  middle  of 
February.  Meanwhile,  the  market  seems  to 
be  waiting  for  somebody  to  take  the  lead. 

Women’s  Garments 

The  growing  attention  to  linings  of  wraps 
and  coats  is  a feature  of  the  women’s  gar- 
ment business.  Sometimes  the  lining  is 
trimmed  with  bands  of  self  material  or  of 
contrasting  fabric.  For  trimming  collars  and 
cuffs  of  wraps  for  Southern  wear  and  for 
early  spring  much  use  is  being  made  of  clipped 


ostrich.  Curled  ostrich  is  also  used  as  a collar 
trim  on  wraps  of  formal  type.  The  dolman 
influence  is  unabated. 

Eton  lines  mark  many  of  the  new  suit 
jackets  and  also  the  dresses,  especially  for  the 
younger  element.  Skirts  in  shorter  lengths 
are  accepted  by  garment  buyers  everywhere. 
As  a rule,  they  are  54  in.  wide. 

Blouses  and  Lingerie 

White  sales  now  running  are  notable  for 
the  more  careful  buying  by  consumers.  Gar- 
ments of  cotton  are  called  for  more  often  than 
those  of  silk,  as  a rule,  though  in  large  cen- 
ters the  demand  for  silk  is  strong. 

Cotton  blouses,  chiefly  of  the  handmade 
type,  are  selling  freely.  Porto  Rican  goods 
are  much  favored  for  blouses  and  also  for 
underwear.  Blouses  of  sheer  fabrics  are  in 
good  demand  and  price  is  no  barrier.  All- 
over  lace  waists  are  growing  in  favor. 

Sports  skirts  of  linen,  hand  embroidered, 
made  in  Porto  Rico,  are  being  offered. 

Millinery 

Variations  of  horsehair  cloth  and  the  much 
favored  cellophane  continue  the  big  factor  in 
women’s  hats  for  spring.  Waxed  ribbons  and 
fabric  flowers  have  large  use  for  trimming 
purposes.  Wide  brims  predominate  in  hats  for 
Southern  wear,  but  in  the  early  showing  of 
hats  for  wear  in  the  North  the  smaller  types 
lead. 

Women’s  Neckwear 

Roadmen  are  out  showing  the  advance 
spring  lines  of  women’s  neckwear,  but  thus 
far  orders  have  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
Manufacturers  are  rushing  their  lines  with 
the  idea  of  having  them  in  good  shape  by 
Feb.  1,  when  the  spring  buying  will  begin. 

Among  the  foremost  items  will  be  “mod- 
esties” and  “gilets”  with  narrow  collars  to 
match,  and  separate  short  collars  for  wear  on 
suits.  Favored  materials  are  fine  laces,  nets, 
batistes  and  novelty  silks. 

Women’s  Gloves 

Import  orders  on  French  kid  gloves  for 
fall  delivery  are  being  placed  in  fair  quanti- 
ties, particularly  on  the  wrist-length  and  inter- 
mediate slip  on  and  strapped  wrist  length 
styles.  Orders  on  the  longer  mousquetaires 
are  exceedingly  conservative,  but  slightly  more 
liberal  in  the  larger  centers. 

The  new  prices  are  causing  considerable 
hesitation  in  the  anticipation  of  requirements 
on  domestic  leather  gloves,  retailers  being 
doubtful  as  to  how  the  consumer  will  accept 
them. 

Notions  and  Fancy  Goods 

Ivory  buttons  are  selling  at  open  prices 
only.  Hair  nets  are  in  ample  supply,  with 
prices  as  heretofore. 

Two  large  shipments  of  notions  from 
abroad  came  in  on  Monday  and  are  now  being 
distributed.  Sanitary  goods  have  advanced 
in  price  about  50  per  cent.  Chalk  beads  in 
pastel  shades  are  in  demand  for  embroidery 
uses.  Silk  thread  has  advanced  beyond  ex- 
pectations. Many  shades  are  not  obtainable. 
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Broken  Rug  Contracts  Have 
Started  Something! 

Macy’s  Rug  Buyer  Stocks  Up  In  England,  Where  Agreements  Are  Still  to  Be 
Relied  Upon — Declares  He  Can  If  Necessary  Undersell  Any  Store  in  • 

New  York  on  High-Grade  Wiltons  Bought  in  America 


“If  they  sell  none  but  domestic  goods,  and 
try  to  start  something  here,  I can  undersell 
any  store  in  New  York  on  high-grade  Wilton 
rugs,  when  the  goods  I have  bought  from 
British  manufacturers  get  here,”  said  George 
H.  Toulson,  buyer  of  floor  coverings  for  R.  H. 
Macy  & Co.,  to  an  Economist  staff-member 
last  week. 

Mr.  Toulson  had  been  home  only  a few 
days  after  an  extended  visit  to  the  leading 
English  and  Scotch  carpet  centers  when  the 
Economist  man  called  on  him  and  asked  for 
a statement  of  conditions  on  the  other  side 
as  he  found  them. 

Mills  Busiest  Ever 

Here  are  some  of  his  conclusions: 

“The  British  manufacturers  are  busier 
.than  they  ever  were  before. 

“Some  rug  mills  are  sold  ahead  for  fully 
a year  to  come. 

“Many  of  these  concerns  are  most  anxious 
to  secure  a share  of  the  American  trade  and 
are  willing  to  go  to  extremes  to  get  it. 

“In  one  case  a manufacturer  agreed  to 
revise  his  patterns  for  me,  cutting  new  jac- 
quard cards  and  confining  the  goods  to  me. 

“In  other  cases  I found  makers  quite  will- 
ing to  change  color  schemes  to  meet  my 
wishes. 

Lives  Up  to  Contracts 

“Most  important  of  all,  the  British  manu- 
facturer lives  up  to  his  contracts.  When  I 
ordered  goods  the  manufacturer  signed  the 
order  and  guaranteed  me  100  per  cent  de- 
liveries. My  previous  experience  with  the 
concerns  I am  speaking  of  convince  me  that 
these  guarantees  are  good  for  their  face 
value. 

“It  has  been  my  habit  to  use  both  im- 
ported and  domestic  rugs  for  a long  while, 
and  in  consequence  I am  familiar  with  the 
Fritish  mills  and  their  products,  as  well  as 
their  prices. 

Can  Make  Attractive  Price 

“I  can  buy  fine  rugs  over  there  at  prices 
lower  than  I would  have  to  pay  in  this  mar- 
ket for  similar  qualities,  but  to  the  prices 
I must  add  transportation,  insurance  and  duty. 
Taking  these  items  together,  I can  still  sell 
the  goods  under  the  prices  domestic  goods 
bring,  if  I have  reason  to  do  so. 

“Aside  from  the  advantage  I enjoy  in  of- 
fering goods  of  foreign  production,  goods 
that  in  some  cases  are  to  be  had  only  in  my 
department,  and  in  other  cases  are  not  likely 
to  be  on  sale  here,  I benefit  by  the  fact  that 
the  goods  I have  early  and  those  that  come 
along  later  will  all  cost  me  a definite  prede- 


termined price.  My  orders  will  be  filled  in 
full  and  there  will  be  no  raising  of  prices 
when  I am  looking  for  succeeding  shipments 
of  goods. 

Home  Experience  Determined  Step 

“It  was  the  action  of  one  leading  domes- 
tic manufacturer  of  rugs  last  fall,  that  de- 
termined my  course  of  action  in  going 
abroad  when  I did.  I had  taken  the  pre- 
caution, early  in  the  season,  to  write  to  the 
manufacturers  I had  had  dealings  with  and 
ask  them  as  to  the  advisability  of  my  com- 
ing over  during  the  fall,  and  their  replies 
showed  me  that  a buying  trip  to  the  British 
market  ought  to  be  a good  thing. 

“Men  in  New  York  who  were  ordinarily 
conversant  with  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
strongly  advised  me  to  stay  at  home  as  they 
were  convinced  that  I would  be  disappointed 
if  I went. 

“However,  I sailed  October  25,  armed 
with  the  biggest  appropriation  I ever  secured 
from  the  house.  I reached  England  fully 
ten  days  ahead  of  any  other  American  buyer 
and  cleaned  up  the  cream  of  the  available 
goods. 

“During  the  few  weeks  I was  abroad  I 


Increased  prices  are  the  rule  in  the  car- 
pet trade.  The  Alexander  Smith  & Sons  Car- 
pet Co.  led  the  procession  again,  naming  1920 
prices  on  December  23  at  figures  about  10 
per  cent  higher  than  those  made  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season.  The  Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet  Co.  named  new  prices  on  the  same 
day,  but  in  this  case  the  advance  was  only 
about  5 per  cent.  The  Whittall  list  was 
boosted  next,  putting  the  Anglo-Persian  on 
a retail  selling  basis  of  $175.  Stephen  San- 
ford & Sons,  Inc.,  have  also  put  up  the  price 
of  their  goods,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  before  this  issue  of  the  ECONOMIST 
is  printed  other  manufacturers  will  follow 
suit. 

New  Condition  in  Linoleum 

In  the  linoleum  field  a new  condition  has 
presented  itself.  Two  manufacturers  have 
raised  the  price  on  inlaids,  while  one  has 
put  up  his  printed  goods.  The  remaining 


used  up  my  appropriation  and  spent  consid- 
erable more.  I bought  goods  from  the  mills 
I had  planned  to  buy  from,  and  secured  seven 
new  lines. 

“I  did  not  look  at  the  cheaper  goods,  Ax- 
minster,  velvet  and  tapestry,  while  abroad, 
as  I plan  to  purchase  what  I need  of  these 
in  this  market.  I think  I can  get  them  here 
on  a satisfactory  basis,  but  if  it  is  necessary 
I can  get  them  abroad.” 

There  was  a distinct  emphasis  in  the  last 
remark  and  this  led  the  Economist  man  to 
ask  Mr.  Toulson  just  what  he  meant.  This 
was  his  reply: 

“I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  orders  at  mid-season,  and  to  the  cus- 
tom of  advancing  prices  on  goods  that  are 
due  on  accepted  orders. 

“For  a long  time  I have  been  convinced 
that  American  rug  manufacturers  have  been 
on  the  wrong  track  in  the  matter  of  prices 
and  deliveries.  It  may  be  that  conditions  will 
arise  that  compel  revision  of  prices  in  the 
course  of  a season,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  matter  how  necessary  it  may  be  to  raise 
prices  on  goods  yet  to  be  manufactured,  a 
contract  once  made  should  be  lived  up  to.” 


manufacturers  are  standing  pat. 

Needless  to  say  all  prices,  as  of  yore, 
are  subject  to  change  without  notice,  and 
are  also  subject  to  ability  to  deliver  by  the 
end  of  the  season,  March  31. 

Every  increase  reported  is  based  upon  the 
higher  cost  of  labor. 

What  Makers  Ask 

New  prices  on  rugs  by  the  Alexander 
Smith  & Sons  Carpet  Co.  are  as  follows  for 
9 x 12  ft.  size.  Axminster:  Alpine,  $43.20; 
Ardsley,  $45.60;  Carlton,  $55.80;  Yonkers, 
$62.10;  Kirman,  $65.40.  Tapestry:  Hudson, 
$23.70;  Manor,  $28.40;  Nepperhan,  $33.95. 
Velvet:  Katonah,  $33.60;  Palisade,  $45.60; 

Colonial,  $56.40.  Wilton  Velvet,  $72.  Other 
sizes  of  rugs  and  the  yard  prices  on  car- 
pets are  in  same  proportion. 

Stephen  Sanford  & Sons,  Inc.,  announce 
the  following  advances  in  the  prices  of  9 x 12 
ft.  rugs:  Beauvais  Axminster,  $2.50;  Fer- 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


Trade  Must  Look  Beyond  Spring  for 

Let  Down 

New  Prices  for  Coming  Season  on  Rugs,  Carpets  and  Linoleums  Show  Ad- 
vances— All,  as  Uusual,  Are  Subject  to  Change 
without  Notice! 
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Upholstery  Men 
Listen  to  Noted 
Speakers 

Last  Week’s  Banquet  Provided 
Admirable  Setting  for  Talks 
on  Big  Topics 

More  than  half  a thousand  members  of  the 
Upholstery  Association  of  America  with  their 
wives  and  friends  gathered  in  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  to  attend 
the  third  annual  banquet  of  the  Association 
on  Monday  evening  of  last  week. 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  banquet  was 
purely  a social  gathering.  Business  was  taboo 
and  the  fact  was  emphasized  by  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements  in  laying  out  the  pro- 
gram for  the  evening. 

A Get  Together  Period 

From  seven,  the  hour  set,  till  eight  o’clock 
the  members  gathered  in  groups  and  discussed 
topics  of  personal  interest.  This  was  the  get- 
acquainted  period,  and  all  hands  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  renew  old  friendship  and  to 
start  new  ones. 

Then  came  the  evening  meal,  a typical 
Waldorf  spread,  which  was  washed  down  with 
mineral  waters,  owing  to  restrictions,  which 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  diners. 

Prominent  Speakers 

George  McGeachin,  of  Witcombe,  Mc- 
Geachin  & Co.,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Association,  who  acted  as  toastmaster,  intro- 
duced Hon.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  as  the 
first  speaker,  and  said  that  Mr.  Cummings 
would  present  the  “keynote”  of  the  coming 
Presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Cummings,  however,  stuck  to  the 
topic,  “Americanism,”  assigned  to  him  and 
for  half  an  hour  held  his  audience  with  a vivid 
description  of  the  menace  of  Bolshevism,  its 
growth  and  the  measures  taken  for  its  sup- 
pression in  this  country. 

Warn  of  “Red”  Menace 

The  second  speaker,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Gold- 
fogle,  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, used  his  topic,  “Legislation,”  to  back 
up  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Cummings.  Be- 
tween the  two  the  alien  enemies  of  the  United 
States  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  many 
of  their  methods  were  laid  bare  in  order  that 
their  activities  could  be  more  effectively 
curbed. 

The  Real  Labor  Problem 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  who  was 
the  next  speaker,  described  what  he  called 
“The  Real  Labor  Problem.”  He  said  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  emigrants  who  reached 
New  York  should  have  been  sent  inland  where 
they  were  needed  and  that  they  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  settle  in  and  around  the 
metropolis.  “Much  of  the  unrest  of  the  alien 
population  could  have  been  avoided,”  asserted 
Dr.  Eaton,  who  added,  “we  can  blame  our- 


selves for  much  of  the  problems  that  Mr. 
Cummings  and  Mr.  Goldfogle  have  discussed.” 

Hon.  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Secretary  of  State, 
New  York,  told  of  the  success  of  the  Absentee 
Voting  Bill  and  what  it  meant  to  the  army  of 
traveling  salesmen  in  the  upholstery  and  other 
lines  of  industry. 

New  Officers 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  President 
McGeachin  introduced  his  successor,  Leon  S. 
Fox,  of  the  Moss  Rose  Mfg.  Co.,  who  will 
guide  the  Association  through  the  year  1920. 
Mr.  Fox  will  be  assisted  by  these  other  offi- 
cers, who  were  elected  at  an  executive  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  governors  prior  to  the 
banquet : 

First  vice-president,  M.  B.  Fowler,  Scrip- 
ture & Fowler;  second  vice-president,  Morris 
Bernhard,  M.  Bernhard  & Co.;  third  vice- 
president,  James  Munro,  buyer  of  upholsteries 
for  James  McCreery  & Co.;  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph  Cavanagh,  Elms  & Sellon;  treas- 
urer, F.  L.  Potter,  Berbecker  & Rowland  Mfg. 
Co.;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Sellon,  Elms  & 
Sellon. 

Board  of  Governors 

The  board  of  governors  for  1920  is  as 
follows : 

S.  S.  Anhalt,  buyer  for  Gimbel  Bros.;  Jo- 
seph Blankemeyer,  Phila.  Tapestry  Mills; 
Lester  W.  Bond,  Berbecker  & Rowland  Mfg. 
Co. ; H.  De  Goff ; D.  M.  Fernandes,  Quaker  Lace 
Co.;  Norman  Findlay,  John  Darling  & Co., 
Inc.;  Harry  B.  Hall,  Quaker  Lace  Co.;  Geo. 
H.  McLaughlin;  W.  E.  Rosenthal,  Bennett  & 
Aspen;  Harry  E.  Scripture,  Scripture  & 
Fowler ; J.  P.  Scherer,  Patchogue  Mfg.  Co. ; 
John  W.  Stephenson,  Clifford  & Lawton. 

♦ 

An  Enjoyable  Affair 

Guests  of  Wholesale  Carpet  Concern 
Celebrate  — Present 
Loving  Cup 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Dec.  27,  Dix 
Bros.,  wholesale  carpet  dealers,  their  asso- 
ciates and  friends  to  the  number  of  137  as- 
sembled at  Leslie  Hall  for  an  informal  dance 
in  celebration  of  a successful  year’s  busi- 
ness. In  the  course  of  the  evening  a large 
silver  loving  cup  was  presented  to  the  firm 
members  by  their  associates. 

Among  the  guests  present  were  George 
Rehill,  Ludwig  Baumann  & Co.;  Marten  Wil- 
kenson,  W.  & J.  Sloane;  George  Messer  and 
Mrs.  Messer,  F.  W.  Bird  & Son;  Sam.  Leon, 
L.  M.  Blumstein  and  the  following  represen- 
tatives of  Dix  Bros.:  L.  S.  Koch,  F.  H.  Miller, 
S.  J.  Logan,  S.  A.  Dix,  S.  Le  Savoy,  M.  J. 
Dix,  N.  J.  Dix  and  E.  Lindenbaum. 

♦ 

Charles  J.  Mentrup,  buyer  of  rugs,  car- 
pets and  linoleums  for  Abraham  & Straus, 
Brooklyn,  has  resigned  his  position  to  enter 
the  carpet  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Charles  L.  Witzeman, 
formerly  assistant  to  George  Toulson  at  R.  H. 
Macy  & Co.’s  and  for  two  years  buyer  of  rugs 
and  carpets  for  A.  I.  Namm  & Son,  Brooklyn. 


The  Buyer  Said — 


He  Made  the  Sale 


Loss  of  One  Customer  Offset  by  Gain 
of  Another 

“How  things  are  selling  nowadays  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened here  the  other  day,”  said  the  buyer  of 
floorcoverings  in  a big  Philadelphia  store. 

“I  was  standing  at  the  front  of  the  mat- 
ting section  when  an  elderly  woman  came  up 
and  asked  if  I had  any  white  matting.  I told 
her  that  I had  a few  rolls  left  and  called  one 
of  the  men  to  show  them. 

“When  the  goods  were  unrolled  she  said  that 
they  were  just  what  she  wanted.  She  had 
tried  every  other  store  in  the  city  but  did  not 
realize  that  we  had  such  nice  goods.  In  fact, 
she  had  evidently  looked  down  on  our  store  as 
a place  that  was  unfit  for  her  fashionable 
shoes  to  stand  in — and  I got  the  idea. 

Horrified  at  Price 

“However,  just  as  I was  about  to  con- 
gratulate myself  on  securing  another  of  the 
staid  old  Quaker  names  for  our  charge  ledger, 
the  old  lady  asked  the  price  of  the  matting. 
She  was  horrified  when  I told  her  what  a roll 
would  cost,  and  denounced  me  and  the  house 
as  a band  of  highway  robbers.  When  she  fin- 
ished her  tirade  I was  about  to  defend  the 
price  when  a voice  behind  me  said: 

“ ‘If  dat  lady  don’  want  de  matting,  boss, 
I’ll  take  dese  two  rolls.’  I turned  and  saw  a 
big,  broad-shouldered  negro  opening  a fat 
pocketbook. 

“The  old  lady  took  one  look  at  the  negro 
and  fled  while  my  new  customer  proceeded  to 
count  out  the  money  to  pay  for  the  two  rolls. 

“At  this  juncture  a colored  woman  who 
had  been  looking  at  some  of  our  rugs  stepped 
up  and  said  that  she  had  seen  the  rug  she 
wanted,  and  more  money  was  at  once  pro- 
duced by  the  man. 

Laborers  Now  Purchasers 

“He  told  me  that  he  had  made  more  money 
in  the  last  two  years  than  he  had  ever  seen 
before.  He  was  a shipworker  and  had  lived  in 
one  of  the  houses  built  by  the  company  he 
worked  for.  When  a chance  came  to  buy  the 
house  he  had  bought  a home.  Now  he  was  fit- 
ting it  up. 

“I  talked  to  him  for  a time  and  then  took 
him  up  to  the  furniture  department  where  he 
bought  quite  a bill. 

“I  have  since  wondered  whether  he  would 
have  bought  anything  but  the  rug  his  wife 
wanted  if  the  old  lady  had  not  asked  me  for 
mattings  just  at  the  right  time  for  him  to  see 
them  and  want  them. 

“Of  course,  that  prospective,  customer  will 
never  come  near  our  store  again  and  equally 
of  course  she  will  tell  the  people  of  her  circle 
how  we  tried  to  rob  her.  I can’t  help  that 
now,  but  I can  tell  you  one  thing.  There’s 
more  actual  buying,  so  far  as  my  department 
is  concerned,  in  one  laborer’s  family  than  in 
her  whole  circle  of  friends.” 
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Many  Acceleratives  May  Be  Applied  to 

Open  Displays 

Methods  of  Fair  Store  at  Chicago  Offer  Valuable  Suggestions  for  Developing 

Advantages  of  Table  Equipment 


The  use  of  open  display  in  the  merchan- 
dising of  draperies  has  gained  a considerable 
foothold  in  the  retail  trade  during  the  last 
few  years.  Many  stores  which  formerly  car- 
ried all  of  their  drapery  stock  on  shelves  or 
in  cases  have  recently  adopted  the  plan  of 
using  tables  exclusively  in  their  drapery 
departments.  One  of  the  originators  of  this 
idea  was  the  Fair  Store  at  Chicago. 

In  1910,  shortly  after  Mr.  Fleer  became 
buyer  for  the  drapery  department  of  this 
Chicago  store,  all  counters  and  shelves  in 
the  department  were  discarded  and  tables  in- 
stalled and  more  added  as  business  increased. 
The  great  idea  back  of  this  manner  of  dis- 
play is  that  all  merchandise  shall  be  so 
stacked  that  customers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  inspecting  it. 

Making  It  Easy  to  Compare 

In  the  Fair  drapery  department  a great 
effort  is  made  to  so  display  merchandise  that 
it  may  be  seen  and  easily  inspected  by  who- 
ever comes  into  the  department. 

The  department  itself  is  divided  up  into 
different  sections,  each  section  being  devoted 
to  a certain  line  of  merchandise — for  in- 
stance, one  section  displays  cretonnes,  an- 
other displays  laces,  another  heavy  draperies, 
and  so  on.  Tables  in  each  section  are  stocked 
with  attractive  pieces  of  the  particular  line 
of  merchandise  in  that  section. 

Convenient  Price  Tags 

On  the  top  of  each  table  is  a price  tag 
which  gives  the  range  of  prices  of  the  mer- 


chandise placed  on  that  table  so  that  a per- 
son looking  for  a certain  grade  of  merchan- 
dise may  easily  find  the  table  on  which  that 
merchandise  is  displayed. 

In  the  Fair  drapery  department  it  is  be- 


lieved that  attractive  displays  are  the  great- 
est aid  in  sales,  and  to  provide  such  displays, 
racks  have  been  built  across  the  entire  east 
end  of  the  department.  This  end  of  the  de- 
partment faces  State  Street  and  is  well 
lighted.  This  display  frame  is  about  100  feet 
in  length  and  on  it  are  hung  many  cretonnes 


and  lace  pieces,  the  light  as  it  comes  through 
the  windows  shining  through  these  draperies 
and  giving  a very  pleasing  effect  to  the  room 
itself.  Actually  it  shows  the  draperies  in 
use,  thus  adding  to  the  value  of  the  display. 

Display  racks  have  been  built  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  department  and  it  is  the 


aim  of  the  buyer  to  keep  as  many  pieces  on 
display  on  these  racks  as  possible,  thus  show- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  the  line  of  merchan- 
dise carried. 

Display  frames  built  around  pillars  in  the 


department  are  also  utilized  to  the  greatest 
extent.  For  the  proper  display  of  attractive 
merchandise,  however,  great  care  is  taken 
that  no  display  of  merchandise  is  high 
enough  to  shut  off  the  person’s  view  of  the 
entire  department,  display  racks  being  of 
such  height  that  a person  of  medium  height 


can  see  over  them,  thus  getting  a comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  entire  floor  space. 

Having  the  idea  in  mind  that  a customer 
should  get  a comprehensive  view  of  the  en- 
tire floor,  Mr.  Fleer  has  made  it  a point  to 
see  that  wherever  the  eye  might  turn  it  will 
rest  upon  merchandise  attractively  displayed. 

The  complete  abolition  of  counters  and 
shelves  only  make  this  possible,  for  there  is 
only  in  the  entire  department  38  ft.  of  coun- 
ter or  shelf  space,  this  being  against  the  wall. 
It  is  used  for  the  small  laces  and  trimmings 
and  plain  marquisettes,  voiles,  bobbinettes, 
etc. 

Air  of  Privacy  Helps 

A homey  atmosphere  is  built  up  in  the 
department  and  the  display  racks  and  tables 
are  so  arranged  that  customers  may  sit  near 
a table  and  in  front  of  a rack  so  that  they 
are  cut  off  from  every  other  part  of  the  store. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  the  salespeople 
to  have  a greater  degree  of  privacy  in  mak- 
ing sales.  This  privacy  gives  the  salesperson 
a greater  assurance  and  the  customer  has  a 
feeling  of  being  at  home.  Owing  to  this  pri- 
vacy, the  customer’s  attention  is  not  diverted 
from  the  goods  by  the  movements  of  other 
salespeople. 

The  customer  usually  comes  into  the  de- 
partment after  she  has  roamed  around  the 
room  and  knows  what  she  wants.  Then  she 
decides  to  sit  down  and  see  the  goods.  These 
the  salesperson  can  show  her  by  arranging 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


These  open  displays  can  be  made  only  where  there  is  no  shelving. 


Two  views  of  the  drapery  department  in  The  Fair,  Chicago. 
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M ust  Look  Beyond  Spri ng 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

vak,  $3;  Cashmere  Wilton  Velvet,  $3.50;  Lu- 
zerne Velvet,  $3.50;  Brookline  Tapestry, 
$1.50;  Clermont  Tapestry,  $1;  Mayfield  Tap- 
estry, $1.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Linoleum  Prices 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

The  following  prices  on  linoleums  have 
been  made  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co. : 

Inlaid  Linoleum:  Parquetry,  $2.70;  Ham- 
ilton Straight  Line,  A Quality,  $2.30;  Ham- 
ilton Straight  Line,  C Quality,  $1.55;  Ham- 
ilton Straight  Line,  D Quality,  $1.45;  Fulton 
B,  8/4,  $1.95;  Fulton  B,  16/4,  $2.18;  Carpet 
Inlaids  (Acco  Gauge),  $1.50;  Acco  8/4,  $1.50; 
Acco  16/4,  $1.75;  Lincoln,  $1.40;  Granites, 
$1.90. 

Cork  Carpet:  Brown  and  Terra  Cotta, 

XXX,  $2.15;  XX,  $1.90;  X,  $1.45.  Blue  and 
green,  15  cents  extra. 

Plain  Linoleum:  Brown  and  Red,  % Inch 
Battleship,  8/4,  $3.25;  6mm  Battleship,  8/4, 
$2.95;  3/16  Inch  Battleship,  8/4,  $2.45;  A 8/4, 
$1.90;  B 8/4,  $1.58;  C 8/4,  $1.39;  D 8/4, 
$1.08;  E 8/4,  $1.02. 

Jaspe : A 8/4,  $2.25;  B 8/4,  $1.87;  C 8/4, 

$1.66. 

Printed  Linoleum:  E 8/4,  $1.02;  E 10/4, 
$1.12;  Special  12/4  and  16/4,  $1.12;  D 8/4, 
$1.08;  D 10/4,  $1.18;  D 12/4  and  16/4,  $1.18; 
Stair  Cloth  % and  %,  $1.02. 

Linoleum  Rugs:  6 ft.  by  9 ft.,  $8.40;  7 ft. 
6 in.  by  10  ft.  6 in.,  $12.25;  9 ft.  by  12  ft., 
$16.80. 

Nairn  Linoleum  Co. 

Inlaids:  Newark  A Straight  Line,  $2.40; 

Sussex  A Straight  Line,  $1.60;  Universal  A 
Straight  Line,  $1.50;  Hudson,  $1.55;  Reli- 
ance, $1.45. 

Cork  Carpet:  Brown,  Red,  Tan:  A Qual- 
ity, $2.15;  Special,  $1.90;  B Quality,  $1.45. 
Green  and  blue,  15  cents  extra. 

Plains:  Brown  and  Red:  XXX  Battle- 

ship, $3.25;  XX  Battleship,  $2.95;  X Battle- 
ship, $2.45;  Ex.  Lt.  Wt.  Battleship  8/4,  $1.90; 
A 8/4,  $1.90;  A 16/4,  $2.02;  B 8/4,  $1.58; 
B 16/4,  $1.68;  S 8/4,  $1.39;  S 16/4,  $1.49; 
M 8/4,  $1.05;  M 16/4,  $1.15;  E 8/4,  only  99 
cents. 

Printed:  E 8/4,  99  cents;  E 10/4  and 

16/4,  $1.09. 

George  W.  Blabon  Co. 

Inlaid  Linoleum:  C Straight  Line,  $1.55; 
A Quality  (moulded),  $2.20;  B Quality 
(moulded),  $1.95;  Carpet  B Quality  (mould- 
ed), $1.95;  Midvale  8/4  (moulded),  $1.50; 
Carpet,  Midvale  (moulded),  $1.50;  Conti- 
nental (moulded),  $1.40;  Granite,  $1.90. 

Printed  Linoleum:  E Grade,  8/4,  99 

cents;  E Grade,  16/4,  $1.09;  D Grade,  8/4, 
$1.05;  D Grade,  12/4,  16/4,  $1.15. 

Battleship  Linoleum:  3/16  inch,  Invinci- 

ble Brown,  $2.45;  ^-inch  Invincible,  $3.25. 
Extra  for  colors,  3/16  green  or  gray,  25 
cents;  *4  green  or  gray,  40c. 

Plain  Linoleum:  A Brown,  $1.90;  extra 

for  colors  green,  gray  or  blue,  15  cents.  B 


Brown,  $1.58;  extra  for  colors  green,  gray 
or  blue,  12  cents;  C Brown,  $1.39;  extra  for 
colors  green,  gray  or  blue,  10  cents;  D 
Brown,  $1.05;  extra  for  colors  green,  gray  or 
blue,  8 cents;  E Brown,  99  cents;  extra  for 
colors  green,  gray  or  blue,  6 cents;  16/4  A, 
12  cents;  B,  C and  D,  10  cents. 

Passage  Linoleum:  2/4,  %,  6/4,  4/4, 

99  cents;  Stair  Linoleum,  % and  %,  90  cents. 
f— 

George  B.  Swayne  Retires 

111  Health  Compels  Well-Known  Selling 
Agent  to  Seek  Rest 

After  many  years  of  active  work  in  selling 
floorcoverings,  George  B.  Swayne,  selling 
agent  at  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has 
sent  a letter  to  the  trade  announcing  his  re- 
tirement on  Jan.  1,  1920. 

Mr.  Swayne  has  not  been  well  for  several 
years,  and  he  is  acting  on  his  physician’s  or- 
ders to  free  himself  from  business  cares.  He 


George  B.  Swayne 


has  been  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  floor- 
covering business  for  many  years  and  has  a 
wide  circle  of  personal  friends  who  will  learn 
of  his  retirement  with  genuine  regret.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  account,  Mr. 
Swayne  has  also  been  selling  agent  for  the 
H.  G.  Fetterolf  Co.,  the  Alva  Carpet  & Rug 
Co.  and  Dornan  Bros.,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

An  arrangement  has  been  consummated  by 
which  he  transfers  his  organization  and  good 
will  to  the  linoleum  department  of  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.,  under  whose  name  the  busi- 
ness will  hereafter  be  conducted. 

H.  W.  Prentis,  Sales  Manager 

H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  heretofore  advertising 
manager,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager, 
with  headquarters  in  Lancaster,  from  which 
point  the  future  sales  policy  will  be  directed. 
The  New  York  salesroom  at  212  Fifth  Avenue 
will  be  maintained  as  heretofore,  as  well  as 
the  branch  office  in  the  Heyworth  Building, 
Chicago.  The  present  sales  organization  will 
be  contiued.  The  advertising  department  will 


be  located  in  Lancaster,  with  S.  E.  Conybeare 
in  charge. 

Mr.  Swayne  was  born  in  Spring  Valley, 
Ohio.  He  began  his  career  in  the  floorcover- 
ing trade  as  a salesman  in  the  carpet  depart- 
ment of  the  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati.  In 
1880  he  joined  the  staff  of  A.  L.  Wright  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  four  years  later  was 
made  buyer  of  the  carpet  department.  In 
1885  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
for  a year  with  Judson  & Co.,  after  which  in 
December,  1886,  he  became  a trading  sales- 
man for  W.  & J.  Sloane.  His  advancement  in 
the  wholesale  field  was  rapid.  In  1891  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  wholesale  rug,  matting 
and  linoleum  department  and  in  1898  he  went 
into  business  for  himself  as  selling  agent  for 
various  mills.  Ten  years  later  he  secured  the 
account  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  and  kept 
it  until  the  close  of  last  year. 

In  a letter  to  the  trade  announcing  his  re- 
tirement, Mr.  Swayne  asks  of  his  friends  in 
the  trade  their  hearty  support  for  the  new 
management. 
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Open  Displays 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

them  on  the  sales  racks,  and  if  enough  pri- 
vacy is  given  to  the  sales-racks,  the  customer 
will  not  let  her  interest  wander. 

Mr.  Fleer  reports  an  increase  in  the  sale 
of  yard  goods  in  the  drapery  department, 
stating  that  this  increase  is  due  somewhat 
to  the  particular  architecture  being  used  at 
this  time,  stressing  the  French  doors  and  the 
French  windows,  which  require  the  use  of 
these  draperies.  The  90-in.  sectional  panel 
lace  has  become  a tremendous  seller,  for 
these  foods  can  be  used  for  windows  and 
French  doors,  thus  giving  a uniform  treat- 
ment for  both. 

Bedding  is  sold  in  the  Fair  store  in  a sec- 
tion in  the  drapery  department.  All  goods 
except  mattresses  and  pillows  are  sold  in 
that  section. 

How  Bedding  Is  Displayed 

Much  of  the  bedding,  including  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  and  certain  blankets,  are  also 
displayed  on  tables — in  some  instances  being 
the  size  of  a bed.  Bed-spreads  are  arranged 
in  such  a way  that  the  entire  pattern  is 
shown.  By  a display  of  this  kind  the  cus- 
tomer gets  a better  idea  of  what  the  goods 
will  look  like  in  use. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  drapery  section,  all 
tables  have  tickets  with  the  price  range 
plainly  stated  and  each  piece  displayed  has 
its  own  price  ticket  attached. 

Tells  Market  Conditions 

Mr.  Fleer  firmly  believes  in  as  great  a 
co-operation  as  possible  among  his  assistants 
in  the  store,  and  to  this  end  makes  it  a point 
that  they  be  given  as  full  a knowledge  of  the 
market  conditions  as  he  himself  has. 

Every  time  he  goes  through  the  line  of 
goods  he  talks  the  entire  situation  over  with 
the  heads  of  stock  and  is  guided  by  their 
opinions,  for  no  one  knows  better  what  the 
buying  conditions  are  going  to  be. 
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Edge  Foresees  New 
Records  in 
Exports 

Father  of  Export  Finance  Bill 
Sees  in  Its  Adoption  a Guar- 
antee of  Prosperity 

(By  the  Economist’s  Correspondent) 

Washington,  Jan.  7,  1920. — Senator  Wal- 
ter E.  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  author  of  the  Ex- 
port Finance  bill  which  became  a law  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  on  the  23d  of  last 
month,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities 
for  expansion  of  American  trade  abroad  that 
this  measure  affords. 

The  bill  provides  that  five  or  more  Amer- 
ican citizens  may  organize,  under  federal 
charter,  corporations  with  a minimum  capital 
of  $2,000,000  each  for  export  finance  opera- 
tions. Such  corporations  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Government,  just  as 
are  national  banks  under  existing  law,  yet  it 
does  not  involve  Government  participation, 
underwriting  or  guarantee. 

Will  Aid  Textile  Exports 

Senator  Edge  declares  the  law  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  all  lines  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity. This,  he  says,  is  especially  true  of  the 
textile  industry  in  which,  he  believes,  oppor- 
tunity will  be  presented  for  an  expansion  that 
will  dwarf  the  highest  records  of  pre-war 
exports. 

The  New  Jersey  Senator  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  this  new  law  is  the  complement  of 
and  not  supplemental  to  the  Webb  export  act. 
Under  the  latter  act  American  concerns  are 
authorized  to  combine  for  export  trade.  His 
law  permits  them  also  to  combine  for  the 
financing  of  their  foreign  operations,  so  that 
through  the  authority  of  both  laws  the  ma- 
chinery is  provided  for  the  fullest  and  freest 
possible  expansion  of  American  foreign  trade. 

As  Act’s  Sponsor  Sees  It 

Senator  Edge  to-day  prepared  for  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  a statement  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  new  law  in  which  he  said : 

“I  have  said  many  times  while  this  law  was 
in  process  of  enactment,  and  I repeat  now,  that 
peace  and  prosperity  and  their  resultant  happi- 
ness and  contentment  hinge  primarily  upon 
production — production  that  keeps  every  one 
employed — and  this  the  export  finance  law  is 
designed  to  promote.  It  is  not  a superficial 
financial  measure;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  war  pace  of  our  in- 
dustries— even  to  increase  it — by  enabling  im- 
poverished foreigners  and  foreign  nations  to 
buy,  for  cash,  merchandise  and  commodities 
they  need  to  re-establish  their  own  industries 
and  in  the  conduct  of  their  internal  trade  and 
commerce. 

What  the  Law  Will  Do 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  I may  say,  this  law 
is  an  ‘America  first’  measure,  with  the  aid 
that  will  be  provided  for  Europe  and  all  other 
countries  a mere  incident.  It  enables  those 
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who  have  not  the  ready  cash  but  who  are  men 
of  business  integrity  to  obtain  the  things  they 
need,  and  at  the  same  time  it  enables  the 
American  producer  or  exporter  to  obtain  the 
cash  and  it  obviates  the  drain  that  would  be 
entailed  if  he  were  compelled  to  extend  per- 
sonal credit.  The  law  merely  puts  into  inter- 
national practice  a procedure  in  daily  opera- 
tion in  this  country. 

“An  American  producer  or  exporter  of  good 
business  standing,  or  a combination  organized 
under  the  Webb  law,  will  now  be  able  to  sell 
commodities  in  practically  unlimited  quantities 
to  foreign  governments,  individuals  or  corpor- 
ations and  obtain  promptly  the  ready  money 
with  which  to  meet  their  daily  expenses,  and 
also  to  expand  their  industrial  activities,  if 
their  trade  requires  it.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
how  admirably  this  law  and  the  Webb  law  co- 
ordinate to  give  the  American  manufacturer, 
producer  or  exporter  a commanding  position 
in  the  great  battle  for  foreign  trade  that  is 
now  commencing. 

Field  for  Safe  Investment 

“The  law  is  not  designed  to  foster  careless 
business  practices.  Nor  will  it  be  of  aid  to 
those  who  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  con- 
duct their  industrial  activities  along  sound 
business  lines.  When  American  manufacturer 
or  exporter  sells  his  goods  to  a European  pur- 
chaser long-time  credits  are  made  by  the  cor- 
porations organized  for  that  purpose  on  collat- 
eral satisfactory  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  against  this  collateral  are  issued  deben- 
tures for  sale  to  American  investors.  The 
money  so  raised  is  paid  to  the  producer  or  ex- 
porter here  in  America.  None  of  the  real 
money  goes  abroad  and  no  burden  is  imposed 
on  our  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides 
a field  for  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

Means  Great  Trade  Stimulation 

“I  need  not  stress  the  stimulation  and  im- 
petus to  American  industry  that  such  a law 
should  provide.  It  will  develop  and  expand 
our  trade  in  raw  and  in  finished  products; 
labor  will  be  kept  employed  at  satisfactory 
wages ; our  merchant  marine  will  be  kept  sup- 
plied with  cargoes  giving  constant  employ- 
ment to  American  seamen;  foreign  exchange 
will  be  stabilized;  the  devastated  districts  of 
Europe  will  be  restored  and  industries  there 
once  more  will  flourish  through  our  aid;  busi- 
ness there  will  be  resumed  and  the  machinery 
provided  with  which  those  stricken  people  will 
be  enabled  to  provide  for  their  own  necessities 
and  repay  the  great  loans  made  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  our  own  business 
will  be  expanded  to  the  advantage  of  invested 
capital  and  of  every  worker  in  our  shops,  fac- 
tories, mills,  mines  and  fields.” 

♦ 

The  Blackstaff  Flax  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Ireland,  flax  spinners  and 
weavers  of  Irish  linen  for  the  last  ninety 
years,  have  decided  to  open  up  direct  trade 
with  linen  importers  in  this  country.  Major 
J.  M.  Henderson,  formerly  of  the  firm  of 
Latimer  & Henderson,  will  arrive  in  New 
York  toward  the  close  of  this  month  with  a 
complete  line  of  linens  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding dress  linens  and  materials  for  tailors’ 
use. 


British  Industries 
Fairs  Will  Be 
Epochal 

London’s  Will  Outdo  Greatest 
Ever  Held  in  Crystal  Palace — 
Two  Others  Planned 

London  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.  C. 

London,  Jan.  3,  1920. — There  is  probably 
no  building  in  the  world  so  celebrated  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  city.  This  vast  building,  constructed  en- 
tirely of  glass  and  iron,  is  historic  in  that  it 
was  constructed  to  house  the  first  inter- 
national exhibition  or  World’s  Fair  ever  held 
in  any  country — that  of  1851. 

The  floor  area  of  this  great  building 
amounts  to  approximately  20  acres,  of  which 
14  acres  are  upon  the  main  floor.  Practically 
every  part  of  the  building  has  direct  over- 
head light,  no  less  than  25  acres  of  glass  en- 
tering into  its  construction.  The  building  is 
heated  by  over  50  miles  of  hot  water  pipes 
and  after  leaving  the  boiler  the  water  travels 
a mile  and  three-quarters  before  completing 
its  circuit. 

A visitor  walking  from  one  extreme  of  the 
building  to  the  other  covers  a distance  of  over 
half  a mile. 

The  height  of  the  building  throughout  its 
length  is  100  ft.,  while  in  the  center  the  glass 
roof  is  200  ft.  above  the  floor. 

One  of  Three  Great  Events 

This  brief  description  is  an  indication  of 
the  extent  and  scope  of  one  of  the  British 
Industries  Fairs,  which  are  to  be  held  this 
year,  since  it  is  to  be  held  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  floor  area,  moreover,  is  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  space  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  British  Industries  Fair  recently 
held  here. 

This  coming  fair,  great  as  it  is,  however, 
is  only  one  of  three  which  will  be  held  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  current  year.  Birmingham 
will  have  a fair,  organized  by  the  municipality 
of  that  city  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Glasgow,  also,  will  have  a great  fair,  which 
has  been  organized  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city.  The  London  Fair  has  been  organized  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  a national  and 
official  organization,  and  both  the  Birmingham 
and  the  Glasgow  Fairs  will  be  held  with  the 
support  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

What  London  Will  Feature 

The  London  Fair  will  specially  feature  the 
following  lines:  cutlery,  silver  and  electro- 
plate, jewelry,  watches  and  clocks,  imitation 
jewelry,  including  hard  haberdashery  articles, 
glassware  of  all  descriptions,  china  and  earth- 
enware, paper,  stationery  and  stationers’  sun- 
dries, printing,  fancy  goods,  including  travel- 
ing requisites  and  tobacconists’  sundries, 
leather  for  the  fancy  goods,  bookbinding  and 
upholstery  trades,  brushes,  toys  and  sports 
goods,  scientific  instruments,  optical  goods  and 
spectacle  ware,  photographic  appliances  and 
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requisites,  drugs  and  druggists’  sundries,  mu- 
sical instruments,  furniture  (knock  down  for 
export),  and  art  needlework  requisites. 

Metals  at  Birmingham 
Birmingham  being  a great  metal  manu- 
facturing center,  the  fair  there  will  specialize 
in  lighting  fittings,  cooking  stoves  and  uten- 
sils, general  hardware,  hand  and  machine 
tools,  metal  furniture,  baby  carriages,  fire- 
arms and  nautical  instruments,  weighing  and 
measuring  appliances  and  instruments,  motor- 
cycles, accessories  for  motor  cars,  cycles  and 
airplanes,  metal  tubes  and  pipe  fittings,  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  work. 

The  showings  will  not  be  confined  to  metal, 
however,  but  will  also  include  fishing  rods  and 
tackle,  machinery  belting,  India  rubber  goods 
of  all  kinds,  sanitary  appliances,  paints  and 
other  requisites  of  painters,  ropes  of  steel  and 
hemp,  cordage  and  string. 

Textiles  at  Glasgow 
The  Glasgow  Fair  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  dry  goods  concerns  and  buyers,  as  it 
will  include  exhibits  of  textiles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, with  special  showings  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  upholstery  materials,  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, including  hosiery,  hats  and  caps,  boots, 
shoes  and  gloves.  The  Glasgow  Fair  will  also 
show  foodstuffs  and  .beverages,  together  with 
chemicals  and  domestic  chemical  products. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  British  In- 
dustries Fairs  are  not  exhibitions.  They  are 
trade  fairs,  and  only  bona-fide  trade  buyers 
are  admitted  to  them,  admission  being  by 
invitation  only.  Exhibitors,  moreover,  are  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  only  goods  which  they  actu- 
ally manufacture  and,  as  the  title  of  the  fairs 
indicates,  only  firms  whose  principal  organi- 
zation and  head  offices  are  situated  within  the 
British  Empire  and  are  not  controlled  by  for- 
eign interests  are  allowed  to  exhibit. 

Besides  this,  participation  in  these  fairs  is 
restricted  to  manufacturers  of  such  goods  as 
are  really  suitable  for  inclusion  of  any  exhibi- 
tions of  the  character  indicated.  For  example, 
railway  engines,  big  guns  and  other  products 
which  are  not  purchased  by  the  trade  buyer  in 
quantity  for  stock  and  re-sale  will  not  be 
included. 

Various  Aids  for  Buyers 
The  services  rendered  to  the  invited  buyer 
do  not  end  with  the  mere  bringing  together 
under  one  roof  products  of  numerous  indus- 
tries. Every  possible  assistance  is  given  to 
him  in  finding  the  particular  articles  he  pro- 
poses to  buy.  The  resources  of  the  British 
Government  are  at  his  call. 

In  the  Fair  Building  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  conducts  a full-staffed  office 
in  order  that  both  buyers  and  exhibitors  may 
obtain  authentic  information  on  all  points  of 
importance.  Officers  of  the  Department  are 
ready  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  tariffs  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  a special  staff  gives  in- 
formation as  to  shipping  and  transport,  and 
another  staff  is  prepared  to  deal  with  inquiries 
as  to  the  reliability  and  status  of  buyers  and 
of  sellers.  Other  officers  will  be  prepared  to 
advise  as  to  the  most  likely  sources  of  supply, 
not  only  of  the  articles  included  in  the  Fair, 
but  also  of  all  British  productions. 

Special  writing  roqms  are  also  set  apart 


for  the  convenience  of  visiting  buyers,  and 
there  will  be  a post  office  in  the  Fair  Building, 
besides  restaurants  and  tea  rooms. 

The  catalog  of  exhibits  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  work  of  reference,  being  edited  with 
expert  knowledge. 

Each  of  the  three  fairs  is  located  at  a 
point  where  it  can  be  conveniently  reached 
from  the  center  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  held. 

Buyers  in  other  countries  than  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  wish  to  visit  the  fairs,  should  apply 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  nearest  British 
Consul,  from  whom  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
full  information. 

+ 

Committee  Will  Tackle 
H.  C.  L.  Jan.  19 

A campaign,  to  be  waged  against  the  high 
cost  of  living,  opens  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
this  month,  \»hen  a committee  of  seventeen, 
composed  of  representative  retail  merchants, 
will  meet  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  New  York  City  to  discuss  and,  if 
possible,  adopt  measures  for  lowering  the 
living  costs. 

This  commitee  was  appointed  as  a result 
of  the  conference  held  in  New  York  recently, 
when  some  300  retailers  met  Howard  E.  Figg, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  his  aid, 
Miss  Edith  Strauss.  On  that  date  it  was  re- 
solved that  a committee  of  seventeen  be  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Clothiers,  the 
National  Garment  Retailers’  Association  and 
the  National  Shoe  Dealers’  Association. 

Aim  to  Increase  Production 

It  is  probable  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  directed  to  lowering  living 
costs  through  increasing  production,  elimi- 
nation of  wastes  in  distribution  and  through 
emphasis  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
medium  and  low  priced  merchandise  of  good 
quality.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  co-operating  with  re- 
tailers in  the  operation  of  the  Lever  act  to 
lower  prices. 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  who  will  serve  on  the 
committee  are:  Salmon  P.  Halle  of  the 

Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  president  of  the 
Association;  John  Wood  of  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  & Co.,  Chicago;  Carlos  B.  Clark  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Taxation,  and 
Lew  Hahn,  executive  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

f 

The  breadth  of  the  movement  in  ‘inter- 
national relationships  evidenced  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  activities  of  the  Irish  Linen 
Society,  has  already  resulted  in  a number  of 
visits  to  the  British  Isles  by  leading  Ameri- 
can publishers  and  advertising  men  and  by 
the  arrival  here  of  prominent  British  and 
Irish  manufacturers. 

Another  distinguished  Britisher  is  on  his 
way  to  this  country,  viz.,  R.  W.  Charlesson,  a 
director  of  Ross  Bros.,  Ltd.,  power-loom 
manufacturers,  Belfast.  While  in  New  York 
he  will  make  his  headquarters  with  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  of  Ross  Bros.,  Ltd.,  viz., 
George  Riggs  & Co.,  112  Franklin  Street. 


Fashion  Indications  in 
Veilings  Variable 

Draped  Veils  So  Popular  in  Paris 
Are  Not  Favored  as 
Well  Here 

Fashion  indications  are  at  sixes  and 
sevens  in  the  veiling  field.  Draped  veils 
which  continue  to  be  the  rage  in  Paris  are 
accepted  eagerly  by  some  of  the  leading  re- 
tailers in  this  country,  while  others  pay  them 
scant  attention.  Even  the  fashionable  mil- 
liners are  not  in  accord  as  to  the  value  of 
this  accessory  as  a hat  ornamentation. 

Some  of  them  enthusiastically  indorse 
the  draped  veil  by  using  it  as  a trimming 
on  the  new  turbans,  while  others  show  it  but 
do  not  use  it  to  any  great  extent. 

The  majority  of  the  retailers  are  still  in- 
different to  scroll  patterns.  Here  and  there, 
however,  those  stores  catering  to  the  more 
exclusive  trade  are  featuring  extensively 
elaborate  all-over  scroll  patterns,  particu- 
larly on  the  fashionable  filet  mesh. 

Fancy  woven  meshes  come  close  to  being 
favored  generally  with  practically  all  classes 
of  trade,  as  do  also  the  fine  pin-dot  French 
chenilles. 

+ 

Trade-Mark  Piracy 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

to  register  them  in  their  own  names  in  those 
countries. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  big  automo- 
bile concerns  which  are  fighting  the  present 
effort  to  pirate  their  trademark  failed  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  situation,  or, 
if  they  did  ascertain  the  facts,  neglected  to 
protect  themselves  by  registering  their  trade- 
marks in  foreign  countries? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of  the 
unscrupulous  Portuguese  will  be  fought  suc- 
cessfully in  the  courts  of  his  country  by  the 
American  manufacturers  whose  interests  are 
now  threatened.  Let  us  hope,  too,  that  the 
publicity  given  to  his  action  here  will  lead 
American  concerns  to  get  busy,  and  even  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  outlay  take  measures 
to  protect  their  trademarks  in  those  foreign 
countries  with  which  there  is  at  least  a prob- 
ability of  their  doing  business. 

+ 

New  Trade  Directory 

A Lace  and  Embroidery  Directory  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Bowman  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York.  It  contains  lists  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  lines  indicated  as  well  as  of  nets 
and  veilings,  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, plus  the  names  of  large  retailers  and 
jobbers,  dyers,  bleachers  and  finishers, 
manufacturers’  agents,  etc.  The  price  is  $2, 
post  or  express  paid. 

♦ 

Hyman  Bauman  & Co.,  importers  of  nets, 
113-117  Fifth  Avenue,  have  added  a new  de- 
partment to  their  business — that  of  handker- 
chiefs— linen,  cotton,  silk,  etc.  An  up-to-date 
manufacturing  plant  is  being  installed.  The 
firm  will  have  adequate  connections  in  Europe 
and  Japan.  Samuel  Young  is  manager. 
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Buy  Direct  From  the 

Put  the  Prestige  of  the  Navy  Behind  Your  Store 


IIIS 


THE  NAVY  OFFERS  260,000  NEW  BLANKETS 


SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE 


Each  blanket  is  strictly  all 
wool  (not  wool  finish  and  not 
cotton  warp)  but  strictly  all 
wool  and  of  selected  grades. 
Size:  84  in.  long,  widths  64  to 
67  in. 

Average  weight  per  blanket  is 
four  and  one-half  pounds  and 
none  of  them  have  raw  edges. 

They  have  either  selvage  edges 
or  whipped  thread  edges. 


THE  COLOR 
IS  “NAVY  GREY” 

AND  THE  PRICE  IS 

$g.23 

per  blanket  f.o.b.  shipping 
point. 


Navy  blankets  are  packed  fifty 
to  a case.  We  prefer  to  have 
you  order  in  that  quantity  or 
any  multiple  thereof.  We 
will,  however,  fill  orders  for 
25,  1 0 or  even  less  of  these 
blankets  if  purchasers  wish  to 
order  in  those  quantities.  The 
price  is  the  same  irrespective 
of  quantity  ordered. 


Terms:  Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  with  Order 


Address  Orders  to 

“BOARD  OF  SURVEY,  APPRAISAL  AND  SALE” 

At  Any  of  the  Following  Addresses 

NAVY  YARD,  NEW  YORK  CITY  NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  NAVY  YARD,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

NAVY  YARD,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION,  GREAT  LAKES,  ILL. 


Garment  Workers’ 
Accept  Plan  to 
Arbitrate 

Manufacturers  Use  Full-Page 
Spaces  in  Newspapers  to  Let 
Public  See  Conditions 

Arbitration  has  been  accepted  as  the  means 
to  the  end  of  the  newest  demand  of  the  New 
York  garment  workers  upon  the  manufac- 
turers. At  a conference  at  Gov.  Smith’s  of- 
fice in  Albany  on  Monday,  representatives  of 
the  workers  and  manufacturers  came  to  this 
agreement. 

Union  leaders  agreed  to  urge  the  strikers 
to  return  to  work  within  24  hours. 

The  committee  named  by  Gov.  Smith  is 
composed  of  Hugh  Frayne  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Israel  Fineberg  of 
the  Cloak,  Skirt  and  Reefer  Makers’  Union, 
representing  labor;  William  D.  Baldwin  and 
Saul  Singer,  the  manufacturers,  and  Edward 
F.  Boyle,  Chairman  of  the  State  Industrial 
Commission,  Industrial  Commissioner  Frances 
Perkins  and  Adjutant-General  Charles  W. 
Berry,  representing  the  State. 

The  manufacturers  protested  to  the  joint 
board  of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Reefer  Makers’ 
Unions,  those  directly  concerned,  against  the 
28  strikes  going  on  at  the  end  of  December. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  agreement,  which 
requires  that  shop  strikers  be  returned  to 
their  work  within  24  hours  after  the  union  is 
notified.  The  board  replied  that  they  knew  of 
no  strikes,  and’  that  such  would  not  be  toler- 
ated if  found.  But  14  more  strikes  occurred 
immediately  afterwards. 

Both  Sides  Use  Ads 

The  manufacturers’  association  thereupon 
published  full  page  advertisements  in  the  New 
York  daily  papers  stating  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  violated 
and  the  reasons  given  by  the  union  for  the 
new  wage  demand.  This  was  done  because  it 
was  realized  that  the  moral  support  of  the 
buying  public — which  in  the  end  pays  for  all 
wage  advances — ought  to  be  sought.  The  em- 
ployees responded  with  more  full  page  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers. 

Have  Been  Raises  Since  June 

When  the  wage  scale  was  fixed  last  June, 
only  a minimum  for  the  poorest  workers  was 
set.  The  average  wage  for  all  workers  was 
fully  50  per  cent  higher.  Notwithstanding 
this,  by  threats  and  various  other  forms  of 
pressure  wages  were  increased  10  to  25  per 
cent — quite  sufficient  to  offset  any  rise  in  liv- 
ing cost  since  June,  without  raising  the  scale 
agreed  upon. 

Underhand  Tactics 

It  is  now  apparent  that  either  the  union 
cannot  control  its  members  or  it  is  deliber- 
ately allowing  them  to  do  as  they  please, 
without  official  sanction,  but  with  tacit  ap- 
proval. In  view  of  the  denial  of  the  existence 
of  shop  strikes  when  a number  were  openly 
being  conducted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
union  leaders  are  fostering  the  trouble. 
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If  the  wage  increase,  demanded  on  almost 
negligible  grounds,  is  finally  granted,  prices 
for  garments  will  move  upward  radically,  for 
a wage  increase  in  one  part  of  an  industry  is 
quickly  reflected  in  others.  Manufacturers, 
retailers  and  consumers  are  all  in  the  same 
boat;  the  first  two  because  any  increase  in 
prices  now  means  less  business  for  them,  and 
the  last  because  he  must  either  pay  or  suffer 
serious  inconvenience. 

♦ 

Personality ! 

They  Do  Seek  It! 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

the  thought  spent  on  the  dress  had  not  been 
extended  to  the  feet.  The  dress  was  of  lus- 
trous black  satin,  made  with  a short  Eton 
jacket,  trimmed  with  black  silk  braid.  Under 
the  jacket  was  a waist  of  sheerest  batiste, 
hand  embroidered  and  square  at  the  neck.  A 
wide  girdle  of  the  satin,  a skirt  laid  in  deep, 
flat  pleats,  and  a black  velvet  hat  turned  up 
in  front  and  run  with  white  worsted  completed 
the  toilette,  which  was  utterly  spoiled,  alas ! by 
the  shabby  shoes. 

Persistent  Low  Shoes 

One  notices  that  women  are  much  more 
reluctant  to  give  up  their  low  shoes  than  their 
high  ones.  At  this  time  of  year  when  it  would 
seem  the  sensible  thing  to  buy  a pair  of  high 
boots,  new  low  pumps  and  ties  in  black,  dark 
brown,  gray  and  russet,  worn  with  or  without 
spats,  are  the  most  frequently  seen  with  the 
fall  costume.  “American  women  have  the 
best-looking  feet  and  ankles  in  the  world,  and 
I don’t  blame  them  for  not  covering  them  up 
until  actual  discomfort  compels  them.  The 
French  women  aren’t  in  the  same  class  at  all,” 
said  the  Fashion  Writer. 

French  Dressing 

They  had  reached  the  salad  by  this  time 
and  the  Fashion  Writer  said,  inspecting  her 
plate,  “Speaking  of  Parisian  styles,  do  you 
suppose  they  call  this  French  dressing  because 
there  is  so  little  of  it?  And,  by  the  way,  I’m 
morally  certain  from  those  I’ve  seen,  that 
American  women  are  not  going  to  adopt  the 
French  styles  in  evening  clothes.  The  new 
evening  gowns  here  aren’t  any  more  extreme 
than  those  that  were  worn  before  the  war. 
American  women  seem  to  have  more  balance, 
thank  goodness.”  And,  sitting  back  with  a 
self-satisfied,  finger-in-arm-hole  mental  atti- 
tude, the  Fashion  Writer  and  the  Friend 
looked  as  though  they  had  successfully  dis- 
posed of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

1 

The  department  store  of  Sol  Weiss, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  an  adjoining  building,  25  by  200 
feet.  Another  property  acquired  recently  and 
operated  as  a men’s  wear  store  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  main  store  shortly. 

A.  H.  Goldberg,  who  has  been  well  known 
in  the  retail  field  as  buyer  and  merchandiser 
of  women’s  wearing  apparel  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  has  become  general  manager  of 
B.  Hirschhorn  & Co.,  New  York,  manufactur- 
ers of  cloaks  and  suits.  Mr.  Goldberg  has  been 
connected  with  the  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the  Bedell  Co., 
New  York  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Adams, 
Flanagan  Co.,  New  York,  among  other  stores. 
He  succeeds  Louis  Abramson. 
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Number  Changing 
Dodge  Must  Be 
Fought 

Retailers  Who  Are  Denied  Deliveries 
on  Bona  Fide  Orders  Have  Big 
W eapon — Organization 

In  an  article  describing  the  sweater  situa- 
tion in  the  Economist  of  Sept.  20,  1919,  the 
statement  was  made  that  some  mills  were  fill- 
ing orders  according  to  the  price  at  which  they 
were  taken  rather  than  the  date  on  the  order. 
In  other  words,  the  buyer  who  bought  at  the 
highest  price  got  the  goods  first,  leaving  the 
man  who  got  into  the  market  early  to  take 
anything  the  manufacturer  could  spare — or 
nothing. 

Condition  Still  Continues 

Apparently,  that  condition  still  exists  in 
defiance  of  all  business  ethics,  legal  contract 
obligations  and  ideas  of  simple  justice.  The 
latest  instance  comes  from  an  Indiana  retailer. 
This  merchant  ordered  his  sweaters  at  a price 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  naturally  he 
expected  to  get  the  goods.  The  time  for  de- 
livery as  specified  came  and  passed,  with  no 
sweaters  in  sight.  Complaints  by  mail  bring- 
ing no  result,  the  retailer  decided  to  go 
further.  * , 

Same  Goods;  New  Numbers 

He  made  a trip  to  the  manufacturing  plant, 
and  there  he  found  the  identical  goods  he  had 
ordered,  and  which  he  had  been  unable  to  get 
delivered,  awaiting  shipment  to  someone  who, 
presumably,  had  offered  a higher  price  than 
he  had  paid. 

Was  the  manufacturer  at  a loss?  Not  a 
bit.  He  simply  referred  to  the  order  and 
pointed  out  that  he  had  in  stock  none  of  the 
numbers  specified. 

Charged  Number-switching 

True,  he  had  not.  But  the  retailer  declares 
that  the  goods  in  stock  were  identical  with 
those  ordered,  and  the  numbers  had  been 
changed  to  avoid  shipment. 

We  know  that  the  retailer  is  often  de- 
ceived in  judging  merchandise,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  such  was  the  fact  here.  Knowing 
that  some  mills  have  made  a regular  practice 
of  evading  fulfillment  of  their  obligations, 
however,  we  cite  this  case  as  authentic. 

Spread  the  Word 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  smaller 
merchants  to  obtain  redress  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. About  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
choose  more  carefully  the  firms  with  which 
they  do  business  or  to  associate  themselves 
with  a retail  merchants’  organization  which 
can,  by  the  combined  strength  of  its  members, 
exert  pressure. 

Each  individual  ought  to  use  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  some  satisfaction,  if  only  to 
show  the  offending  concern  that  its  action  will 
not  be  accepted  without  a stiff  fuss  being 
raised  in  every  case.  And  when  you  are  cer- 
tain of  your  facts,  spread  the  news.  It  may 
not  help  you ; but  it  may  save  someone  else. 
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T T?  Athletic 
LJkJ  V H/  Vnionettes 


JN  good  demand  for  spring  and  summer.  In  full  range  of  staple  and  novelty  cloths. 

We  lead  on  the  popular  selling  styles  of  Ask  for  samples  or  salesmen, 

this  kind  of  garment.  Delivery:  Six  weeks  after  receipt  of  order. 

D.  E.  SICHER  & COMPANY  ‘World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Lingerie” 

45-51  West  21st  Street,  New  York 

Chicago  Office  Boston  Office  San  Francisco  Office 

51 1 Medinah  Bldg.  31  Bedford  Street  81 1 Postal  Telegraph  Bldg. 
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A complete  Range  made  of  Sateen  ( white, 
flesh,  and  black),  "Charmeusette,”  Crepe,  Heavy 
Cambric,  Dov^-Silk  and  other  Skirt  Cloths. 

— $15  to  $30  per  dozen. 

— most  all  are  double-paneled  in  front;  some  are  double- 
paneled  back  and  front;  and  a few  made  in  heavy  material 
have  no  double-panel. 

Some  are  tailored  styles,  others  have  good  embroidered  ruffles. 

— lengths  34,  36  and  38  inches.  Two  styles  in  extra-sizes, 
one  in  cambric,  at  $21,  and  one  of  excellent  sateen  at  $27. 

— elastic  band  at  waist.  — delivery  ten  weeks. 


V 


No.  6770,  $24.00  per  dozen.  “DOVE” 
Sport-Skirt  with  double-panel  in  front. 
Made  of  excellent  quality  Cambric  with 
beautiful  Long  Cloth  blind  embroidery 
ruffle.  Elastic  and  hook  and  eye  at  waist. 


No.  6769,  $10.50  per  dozen.  “DOVE 
Sport-Skirt  with  double-panel  in  front 
with  three  inch  hemstitched  hem  all 
around.  Elastic  and  hook  and  eye  at 
waist. 


No.  6771,  $27.00.  “DOVE”  Sport-Skirt 
made  of  excell  mt  quality  heavy  lustrous 
Sateen  with  doubl ’-panel  front.  Finished 
with  shirred  ruffle  and  double  hemstitched 
hem.  Elastic  and  hook  and  eye  at  waist. 


No.  6680,  $21.00  per  dozen.  “DOVE” 
Sport-Skirt  made  of  good  quality  Cam- 
bric. Finished  with  scalloped  edge, 
double-panel  in  front  and  back.  Fitted 
top  and  buttons  at  waist. 


D.  E.  SICHER  & COMPANY,  Makers  of  Dove  Under-garments 

45-51  West  21st  Street,  New  York 

Also  a complete  and  comprehensive  assortment  of  delightful  lingerie-skirt > 
in  full  lengths — trimmed  with  fine  Swiss  embroideries  and  Val  lace  flounces 
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Linking  Up  With  National  Effort 


HIS  Town  Blouse  display  plate  in  your  blouse 
department  or  in  your  window,  builds  blouse  busi- 
ness. It  establishes  your  blouse  department  as 
style  headquarters — as  the  place  to  buy  the  widely  adver- 
tised Town  Blouse  made  by  The  Blousemakers,  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Town  Blouse  is  distinctive  in  style,  in  workmanship, 
and  in  material.  Spring  models  are  now  on  display  at  our 
show  rooms. 

For  complete  information  call  or  write  direct  to 
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Infants’ 
Department, 
Fantle 
Brothers  & 
Danforth  Co., 
Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D., 
showing 
inviting 
arrangement, 
enhanced  by 
French 
doors. 
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“Baby  Store”  Can 
Be  Made  Real 
Institution 

Encouraging  Mothers  to  Seek  Coun- 
sel Plays  Big  Part — Stocks 
Must  Be  Complete 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Fantle 
Bros,  and  Danforth  Co.  store  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  is  the  infants’  department.  A picture 
of  this  department  is  shown  on  this  page  of 
the  Economist. 

Katherine  E.  Stanton,  its  head,  has  made 
a considerable  study  of  the  problems  of  mer- 
chandising infants’  wear.  Due  to  the  success 
that  she  has  had  in  this  work  an  Economist 
staff-member  who  recently  visited  Sioux  Falls 
secured  from  Miss  Stanton  an  interview  on 
this  subject.  Miss  Stanton  said  in  part: 

Mothers  Are  Eager  Audience 

“One  of  the  first  problems  in  building  up 
an  infants’  department  is  to  provide  an  at- 
tractive display,  also  see  that  the  department 
has  on  hand  the  latest  merchandise  of  all 
kinds.  Mothers  are  eager  to  see  their  chil- 
dren dressed  in  the  neatest  and  newest  clothes 
available,  many  of  them  come  into  the  de- 
partment to  see  what  is  new  and  what  we  have 
put  on  display  since  they  were  in  the  last 
time,  and  having  no  definite  idea  before  them 
of  what  they  are  looking  for,  it  requires  a dis- 
play to  suggest  and  sell  goods. 

“Young  mothers  are  especially  anxious  to 
see  their  baby  dressed  as  attractively  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  the  most  part  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  how  the  child  should  be  dressed, 
and  so  seek  the  advice  of  any  number  of  other 
women. 

Abolishes  Hit-or-Miss  Plan 

“One  woman  to  whom  they  will  go  will 
have  one  idea  on  the  subject,  another  will  have 
another,  and  so  on,  no  two  women  having  ex- 
actly the  same  thought  as  to  what  should  be 
worn  or  how  it  should  be  worn.  As  a result, 
when  they  go  out  to  purchase  for  the  child 
they  have  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  they 
want,  and  will  usually  buy  the  most  expensive 
clothes  they  can  find — and  the  most  attractive. 
Proper  display  is  necessary  to  really  sell  to 
these  mothers. 

“Our  baby  department  is  separated  from 
the  balance  of  the  store  by  large,  deep  French 
show  windows  and  in  these  windows  are  dis- 
played some  of  my  most  attractive  garments. 
Usually  where  possible  and  practical,  large 
dolls  are  dressed  up  in  the  finest  stock  in  the 
house,  and  as  I also  carry  in  this  department 
clothes  for  the  child  to  six  years,  I often  dis- 
play garments  suitable  for  her  on  large  dolls. 

Scheme  of  Arrangement 

“This  department  is  finished  in  an  ivory 
and  French  gray  color  scheme,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  keep  it  as  neat  and  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. Two  sides  are  taken  up  by  the  French 
show  windows,  and  two  sides  are  used  for 
the  keeping  of  stock.  On  the  two  sides  used 
for  stock  I have  placed  large  glass  show  cases 


in  front  of  the  drawers  which  line  the  wall, 

i 

and  in  these  cases  display  many  attractive 
dresses  and  toys.  The  drawers  themselves 
are  large  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  keep  all 
garments  as  fresh  and  clean  as  possible. 

“As  complete  a line  of  infants’  and  chil- 
dren’s clothes  as  is  possible  to  secure  is  car- 
ried. In  addition  I have  in  this  department 
toys,  baby  blankets,  the  finest  of  hand-made 
underwear,  baby  cribs,  baby  carriages  and 
other  small  furniture  that  is  necessary  in  the 
care  of  the  young  infant. 

“Mothers  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  can 
come  here  and  by  going  through  my  depart- 
ment find  practically  any  article  which  they 
may  need  in  the  care  of  the  child,  also  that 
when  they  come  here  they  find  they  are  shut 
off  from  the  balance  of  the  store  and  have 
considerable  privacy. 

“I  try  to  keep  posted  on  the  care  of  chil- 
dren and  find  that  all  mothers  appreciate  a 
few  words  of  advice  from  time  to  time,  and 
also  appreciate  the  fact  that  I have  personally 
taken  an  interest  in  the  dressing  of  the  baby.” 
4 

Draws  upon  Fairy  Lore 
in  New  Juvenile  Store 

Grimm’s  Tales  Furnish  Architectural 
Motif  for  Lindy  & Friedman 
Store  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Treatment  that  broadens  the  prospect  for 
the  juvenile  store  is  seen  in  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  new  home  of  Lindy  & Fried- 
man, on  20th  street,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Human  interest  is  literally  built  into  the  store, 
the  facade  of  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
at  once  reminiscent  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Grimm’s  fairy  tales,  a positive  stimulant  to 
child  interest,  therefore  to  store  prestige. 

Rearing  up  from  the  street  in  the  fashion 
of  the  castles  Grimm  so  appealingly  pictured 
in  his  books  for  the  young,  the  building  has 
a balcony,  on  which  “The  Juvenile  Store”  is 
lettered  attractively  in  beautiful  colors.  Three 
aptly  dressed  show  windows,  one  in  the  center 


and  others  flanking  the  center,  woo  the  young 
mind  into  the  desire  to  enter  the  store,  a de- 
cision made  easy  of  accomplishment  by  two 
inviting  entrances,  between  the  front  windows. 

How  Store  Is  Laid  Out 

Entering  the  store,  the  visitor  finds  in- 
fants’ furnishings  at  the  left,  with  infants’ 
and  juvenile  millinery  on  the  right,  while  fur- 
ther along  on  this  side  is  the  department  in 
which  hosiery  for  misses,  children,  and  in- 
fants is  sold.  Shoes,  in  full  line  for  all  ages, 
are  sold  near  the  right  rear. 

Misses’  millinery  is  sold  on  the  second 
floor  front  for  which  department  it  is  the 
firm’s  intention  to  acquire  the  sole  agencies 
in  the  best  lines  of  dresses,  suits,  etc.,  as  well 
as  millinery.  Attractive  lines  of  suits  and 
dresses,  styles  individual  and  no  two  alike,  are 
on  sale  on  the  second  floor,  while  at  the  rear 
are  blouses  and  misses’  underwear. 

Toys  of  wide  variety  hold  sway  on  the 
third  floor,  rear.  To  stimulate  the  natural  in- 
terest of  the  child  visitor,  the  store  has  added 
the  lure  of  suggestive  displays  and  catchy 
signs  to  the  attraction  generated  by  the  stock 
itself.  The  rest  of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  a 
complete  boys’  department,  and  a children’s 
barber  shop,  at  the  rear  right. 

To  Have  Gift-Shop  Balcony 

Within  a short  time  there  will  be  com- 
pleted an  attractively  designed  balcony,  or 
mezzanine  floor,  built  halfway  around  each 
side  and  across  the  rear  of  the  store.  This  is 
intended  for  the  exploitation  of  a gift-shop 
feature. 

Sol  Lindy  and  S.  Friedman,  proprietors, 
were  both  with  Loveman,  Joseph  & Loeb 
prior  to  opening  this  store.  For  seventeen 
years  Mr.  Lindy  was  buyer  of  ready-to-wear 
for  infants,  children  and  misses,  while  Mr. 
Friedman  was  display  manager. 

They  have  adopted  for  the  new  store  the 
slogan:  “The  infant  to  18  years.” 

♦ 

Baer  & Lilienthal,  New  York,  resident 
buyers,  tendered  a dinner  to  their  entire  staff 
at  the  Blossom  Heath  Inn,  just  before  the 
close  of  the  old  year. 
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Below  is  a copy  of  a letter  sent  to  all  Style  Craft  customers. 

It  is  our  intention  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  warrant, 
to  send  out  similar  letters  of  general  interest. 

If  you  are  not  a Style  Craft  customer,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
send  you  these  letters — if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  give  us 
our  name  and  address. 


Cleveland,  0.,  January  3,  1920 


SOME  THINGS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


Plush  by  the  yard  for  1920  will  cost  the  manufac- 
turers of  coats  anywhere  from  $3.50  per  yard  to  $7.50  per 
yard  (depending  upon  quality)  more  than  the  manufacturers 
paid  during  1919.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  lining  this  will  mean  that  a 
manufacturer  will  be  obliged  to  charge  from  50%  to  75%  more 
for  plush  garments  for  1920  than  he  did  for  1919,  and  this 
will  NOT  mean  any  profiteering  on  the  part  of  any  cloak 
manufacturer.  In  such  cases  where  furs  are  used  the 
advance  will  be  even  greater,  due  to  the  greatly  increased 
price  of  furs  for  the  current  year. 

January  and  February  being  the  months  in  which  you 
will  probably  have  your  clearance  sale,  the  thought 
suggested  itself  to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  well  for 
your  Cloak  Department  to  be  apprised  of  this  situation.  It 
is  our  belief  and  judgment  that  any  woman  who  buys  a plush 
coat  of  you  during  your  clearance  sale  will  own  a garment 
for  LESS  money  than  what  YOU  will  have  to  pay  for  a garment 
of  equal  value  for  1920. 

Nothing  in  this  letter  is  to  be  construed  by  you 
as  an  advice  on  our  part  to  carry  garments  over,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  knowing  the  situation  as  we  do,  we  would  con- 
sider it  foolhardy  to  sell  the  merchandise  for  less  than 
cost,  unless,  of  course,  in  such  cases,  if  there  are  any, 
where  a reduction  of  stock  is  necessary  to  meet  current 
obligations . 

We  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  in  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  plush,  which  we 
understand  is  brought  about  by  two  factors:  first,  the 

scarcity  of  tussah  silk  which  comes  from  abroad,  and 
secondly,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Yours  very  truly, 

AAC : RS . 
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Post-War  Spree  Is 
Over,  Declares 
Minnesotan 

Mankato  Merchant  Has  Resolved  to 
Step  Softly  with  His  1920 
Buying  Program 

Mankato,  Minn.,  Dec.  29,  1919. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Dear  Sir: — I just  finished  reading  your 
article  on  “Hoarded  Stocks  and  Rising  Mar- 
kets” and  could  not  refrain  from  writing  you 
at  once  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  stand 
which  you  have  taken  and  are  taking  on  the 
market  conditions. 

From  intimate  study  of  the  general  mar- 
ket conditions  and  the  close  observance  of  the 
general  trend  of  our  jobbing  and  retail  de- 
partment I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  is  wrong,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  out  that 
we  have  been  altogether  too  optimistic  in  our 
general  buying  policies  and,  before  we  realize 
it,  will  be  dumping  merchandise  on  the  market 
at  about  cost.  It  is  a peculiar  trend  of  the 
American  people  that  when  they  are  pessi- 
mistic they  are  pessimistic  to  the  very  ex- 
treme and  when  they  are  optimistic  they  go 
to  the  other  extreme. 

“Going  Crazy  on  the  Market” 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  which  we  are 
facing  today.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  a temporary  shortage  of  immediate  mer- 
chandise which  is  interpreted  by  every  buyer 
as  meaning  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
merchandise  for  spring  and  next  fall.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  jobbing  buyers  have  flocked 
to  the  market  in  such  numbers  and  have 
placed  such  reckless  orders  that  the  market 
was  sold  up  on  certain  lines  a few  days  after 
the  opening.  These  very  same  jobbers  who 
are  so  overly  optimistic  today  were  overly 
pessimistic  six  months  ago.  Retailers  are  also 
going  crazy  on  the  market — that  is,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  expect  to  see  a business  in  1920 
very  much  greater  than  in  1919. 

I believe  that  is  exactly  where  every  one  is 
going  to  be  fooled.  From  my  observation  I 
am  noticing  that  the  people  have  spent  their 
force  and  their  surplus  in  1919  and  will  have 
to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  during  1920. 
Many  of  today’s  luxuries  which  are  in  great 
demand  today  and  in  short  supply,  will  be  too 
plentiful  for  1920,  and  the  result  of  condi- 
tions will  be  an  awakening  to  the  general 
speculator,  which  includes  every  one  from  the 
producer  to  the  retailer. 

Considers  Viewpoint  Conservative 

Don’t  interpret  us  as  being  pessimistic  but 
only  as  viewing  the  market  as  I believe  every 
man  ought  to  view  it  today,  from  a conserva- 
tive viewpoint. 

We  are  naturally  obliged  to  contract  con- 
siderably ahead  for  our  jobbing  trade,  but  are 
contracting  for  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
our  average  requirements  in  order  not  to  be 


It  Is  Such  Things  as 
This  That  Congest 
Courts  in  Reno 

A wife  may  be  clothed  for  $58.35,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  given  out  by  Ar- 
thur Williams,  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator for  New  York.  This  includes 
dress,  overcoat,  shoes,  hosiery  and  un- 
derwear. Hats,  corsets  and  gloves  are 
not  mentioned. 

It  is  remarked  that  while  the  gar- 
ments will  not  have  a high-class  finish, 
they  will  be  warm  and  comfortable.  The 
figures  used  in  arriving  at  $58.35  were 
compiled  with  the  aid  of  Col.  Michael 
Friedsam,  chairman  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee on  shoes,  dry  goods  and  clothing. 

Based  on  Newspaper  Ads 

They  were  taken  chiefly  from  news- 
paper advertisements  and  represent 
“guaranteed  merchandise,”  according  to 
the  statement  which  accompanied  the 
figures. 

The  same  statement  says  that  a boy’s 
outfit  may  be  obtained  for  a minimum 
of  $22.05  and  a man’s  for  $68.53,  al- 
though the  averages  are  higher. 

The  publication  of  figures  such  as 
these  can  have  no  good  result.  They 
represent  nothing  but  words.  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  wearing  qualities  of 
the  goods,  which  is  what  the  economical 
buyer  thinks  of  first. 

Were  the  goods  advertised  as  special 
sale  merchandise  or  as  regular  stock? 
It  frequently  happens  that  an  over-sup- 
ply of  a certain  article  must  be  offered 
at  a sacrifice;  but  this  does  not  set  the 
market  for  similar  goods  in  all  stores, 
or  at  all  times. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  bargains  may 
be  obtained  by  shopping  aroutid,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  goods  sold  at  special  sales 
are  not  the  important  part  of  a re- 
tailer’s business.  Were  people  to  wait 
for  special  sales  to  do  all  their  shopping 
they  would  kill  the  goose  and  stop  the 
egg  production.  There  would  be  nc 
more  such  sales. 

Fortunately,  there  are  not  a great 
many  people  who  attach  much  faith  to 
statements  concerning  business  put  out 
by  government  agencies,  and  “$58.35 
for  your  wife’s  clothes”  will  probably 
be  soon  forgotten. 

\Ye  wonder,  though,  just  how  popular 
those  responsible  for  the  statement  are 
going  to  be  with  the  country’s  wives,  if 
many  husbands  take  the  figures  to 
heart! 


caught  in  case  our  predictions  do  not  come 
true.  Last  spring  when  every  one  was  so  pes- 
simistic, we  were  buying  heavily  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a good  business  this  fall,  basing  our 


prediction  on  the  study  of  past  history  after 
every  war. 

We  observed  that  after  the  Napoleonic 
War  and  after  the  Civil  War  there  was  a de- 
clining market  for  six  months  or  more  and 
- then  an  inclining  market  for  approximately  a 
year,  and  I believe  that  we  are  going  to  face 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  past  history  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Spring  of  1921  Is  Limit 

We  may  misgauge  the  turn  by  a few 
months,  but  I can  assure  you  that  we  are  going 
to  see  a changed  sentiment  by  the  fall  of  1920 
and  if  not  then,  not  any  later  than  the  spring 
of  1921 ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  merchant 
and  every  jobber  and  manufacturer  to  take 
no  chances  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 
Instead  of  going  ahead  and  buying  themselves 
crazy  they  should  have  protected  themselves 
only  on  amounts  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their 
conservative  requirements.  This  would  have 
softened  the  entire  market  and  produced  a 
much  more  secure  position  generally. 

However,  if  anything  does  happen  these 
fellows  will  pay  the  penalty. 

' It  is  a peculiar  thing  that  there  are  very 
few  who,  in  basing  their  future  predictions, 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  general 
unsound  conditions  of  present  fundamentals. 

Raising  Discount  Rates 
We  are  now  in  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
stringent  money  markets  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory, with  loans  stretched  to  the  very  limit 
and  very  near  the  danger  and  breaking  point. 
Speculators  are  holding  merchandise,  espe- 
cially raw  materials,  with  the  banks’  money, 
expecting  still  higher  prices.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  realizes  the  fundamental 
trouble  today  and  is  gradually  raising  its  dis- 
count rates.  I would  not  be  surprised  before 
a few  months  are  over  to  see  a discount  rate 
of  close  to  6 per  cent.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  make  the  speculators  unload. 

Stock  Market  Is  Watching 
If  you  will  observe,  the  average  banks’ 
loans  and  discounts  in  the  large  money  centers 
are  running  close  to  three  times  the  pre-war 
level  and  the  Federal  Reserve  ratio  is  grow- 
ing smaller  every  day.  The  stock  market  is 
taking  cognizance  of  the  trouble  and  is  oper- 
ating rather  conservatively,  which  means  in 
other  words  that  the  big  fellows  realize  the 
trouble  and  are  unloading,  while  the  market 
is  in  the  present  condition. 

If  you  will  study  the  stock  market  and  its 
operations  you  will  find  that  it  usually  dis- 
counts trouble  and  never  waits  until  the  crisis 
is  really  upon  us  to  break.  I believe  that  the 
market  is  starting  to  discount  this  trouble 
and  that  we  are  in  for  a period  of  declining 
stocks  in  anticipation  of  this  crisis. 

Floating  Foreign  Loans 
Most  every  one  who  is  speculating  on  this 
commodity  market  is  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  large  European  loans  will  be  floated 
in  order  to  enable  Europe  to  buy  merchandise 
in  this  country,  but  I believe  the  bankers  who 
are  going  to  undertake  these  loans  are  going 
to  find  considerable  trouble  in  disposing  of 
their  allotments.  The  reason  I say  this  is 
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ELGIN  “The  Open  Order  House ” 


853  Georgette 


12  Great 
Styles 


EACH 


607  Georgette 


602  Georgette 


These  Styles 
are  ready! 


850  Georgette 


601  Georgette 


All  New — 
Georgettes 
and  Crepes 

$£.00 


EACH 


WE  can’t  go  into  details  here!  Look  over  these  wonderful,  new 
Georgette  and  Crepe  creations.  Just  room  here  to  show  you 
12  styles  from  the  most  remarkable  line  we  have  ever  created. 

Every  style  entirely  new!  Tell  us  the  sizes,  colors  and  quantity 
and  we’ll  send  you  an  assortment  of  record-breaking  styles  on 
an  open  order. 


605  Georgette 


808  Crepe 


805  Crepe 


All  the  new  colors  and  shades.  The  sizes  range  from  38  to  44. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  any  of  these  wonderful  creations. 


These  prices  represent  sensational  values  in  spite  of  existing  con- 
ditions. For  Spring  selling  send  us  your  open  order  now.  Prompt 
delivery  assured. 


FREE:  The  new  1920  “ Elgin  Energy ” 
style  book.  Write  for  it  today. 


The  new  STOUT  DEPT,  is  ready  to  meet  your  demands  for  extra- 
sized  waists.  Tell  us  what  you  need  and  we  will  fill  the  bill. 


802  Crepe 


Get  busy  now! 


Prices  won't  come  down 


811  Crepe 


600  Georgette 


ELGIN  WAIST  COMPANY 

1001-1007  FILBERT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


“The  Open  Order  House” 

Offices:  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO 

DENVER  and  ST.  LOUIS 
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because  the  average  investor  is  not  very 
anxious  to  invest  in  foreign  obligations. 

By  extending  billions  of  dollars  of  credit 
to  Europe  you  will  be  simply  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  speculators  with  a result  that 
Europe  will  be  bidding  against  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  would  cause  still  higher  prices  than 
are  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
result  that  we  will  have  more  internal 
troubles. 

Although,  from  an  altruistic  point  of  view, 
it  is  our  duty  to  help  Europe,  nevertheless  it 
is  just  as  much  their  duty  to  cut  down  their 
consumption  of  merchandise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  buy  only  the  absolute  necessities. 

From  my  understanding  of  the  European 
situation  the  European  bankers  believe  that 
the  present  foreign  exchange  situation  is  a 
blessing  in  disguise  and  will  force  the  Euro- 
pean individual  to  realize  that  he  must  econo- 
mize and  get  along  with  as  little  as  possible. 
It  does  not  do  any  good  to  preach  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  they  never  realize  a crisis 
is  coming  until  they  are  really  in  it. 

I believe  that  a period  of  depression  for 
the  country  would  be  an  ideal  thing,  and  after 
we  have  allowed  our  nerves  to  calm  down,  we 
will  see  a period  of  prosperity  such  as  we 
have  never  seen  before. 

We  are  simply  in  a period  today  the  same 
as  those  periods  which  have  followed  every 
great  war. 

The  fellow  who  keeps  his  head  during  the 
coming  crisis  and  is  optimistic  at  that  time 
is  going  to  make  a fortune. 

I cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  empha- 
size on  your  readers’  minds  the  importance  to 
operate  conservatively  at  the  present  time. 

If  a change  does  not  come  within  the  next 
year  it  is  surely  going  to  come  within  the  next 
eighteen  months ; and  the  man  who  keeps  him- 
self in  a strong  position  will  pass  through  this 
crisis  without  any  trouble. 

(Signed)  L.  Salet,  Jr., 

of  the  firm  of  Salet’s. 

— 4 

Apple  Hat  Company  Ab- 
sorbs Goldberg  Firm 

The  Apple  Hat  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has  pur- 
chased the  S.  Goldberg  Cap  Manufacturing 
Co.,  which  has  been  specializing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  caps  for  the  high-grade  retail 
stores  exclusively.  S.  Goldberg,  former 
president  of  the  S.  Goldberg  Cap  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  and  Mr.  Sobol,  general  man^g^r, 
will  be  retained  on  the  staff  of  the  Apple  Hat 
Co.  and  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  com- 
bined cap  and  cloth  hat  factories,  which,  in 
the  future,  will  confine  their  output  to  strict- 
ly high-grade  merchandise.  Additional  floor 
space  has  also  been  contracted  for. 

4- 

A.  L.  Potter,  Independence,  Kansas, 
makes  the  suggestion  that  this  is  a good  t'me 
to  go  through  the  store  and  pick  out  all  old, 
unsalable  stock  and  turn  same  over  to  some 
charitable  relief  organization  for  distribu- 
tion. Many  people  would  welcome  such  con- 
tributions, especially  now  that  fuel  is  limited. 
Mr.  Potter  makes  a practice  of  this  method 
of  store  cleaning. 


Prestige  Advertising  by 
Movie  Is  Tried  Out 
in  Newark 

In  the  belief  that  moving  pictures 
offer  a novel  means  of  advertising  for 
prestige  and  will  reach  a large,  high- 
grade  clientele,  L.  S.  Plaut  & Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  have  inaugurated  a new  form 
of  publicity. 

In  order  to  attain  a variation  from 
the  customary  stationary  advertising 
slide,  lacking  any  particular  interest  ap- 
peal, short,  interesting  movie  scenarios 
are  interwoven  with  department  scenes. 
Most  of  the  actual  photography  takes 
place  in  the  various  sections  of  the  store 
itself,  but  some  of  the  smaller  articles  of 
merchandise  are  photographed  in  the 
studio  of  the  film  concern  with  which 
L.  S.  Plaut  & Co.  has  contracted. 

Campaign  Well  Planned 

Practically  every  article  of  merchan- 
dise shown  is  featured  by  means  of  liv- 
ing models,  who  enact  an  interesting 
story  in  connection  with  whatever  de- 
partment may  be  featured  in  the  par- 
ticular reel.  Each  department  is  fea- 
tured as  a separate  “story,”  these 
stories  being  run  alternately,  and,  of 
course,  in  season.  They  are  shown  in 
the  four  leading  picture  theaters  of 
Newark. 

Already,  two  pictures  have  been 
shown.  The  first,  an  appropriate  Christ- 
mas idea,  depicted  Santa  Claus  on  his 
journey  to  the  Plaut  store,  there  satis- 
fying his  divers  needs,  and  departing, 
with  a smile,  for  the  realms  of  reindeer, 
to  assort  his  selections  according  to  the 
many  requests  with  which  he  had  been 
deluged. 

The  photographers  are  now  at  work 
upon  a scenario  for  the  fur  department, 
and  another  for  the  men’s  clothing  sec- 
tion. Undoubtedly  there  is  plenty  of 
field  for  ingenuity  in  scenario  writing 
for  something  different  as  well  as  inter- 
esting, and  displaying  the  merchandise 
to  the  best  advantage  is  the  keynote  of 
the  entire  idea. 

How  Furs  Will  Be  Put  Over 

In  the  fur  ad.  a prospective  customer 
will  enter  the  department  with  “friend 
husband”  and  try  on  many  fur  coats, 
calling  attention  to  the  lines  of  each 
garment.  “Hubby”  will,  perhaps,  dis- 
cuss prices,  and  salesman  the  merits  of 
the  various  furs.  Eventually  the  pair 
will  depart  with  a perfectly  satisfactory 
fur  coat. 

We  have  not  heard  what  the  story 
for  the  men’s  section  will  consist  of,  but 
with  a good  imagination,  many  interest- 
ing little  scenes  from  this  section  can 
be  produced  on  the  screen. 


Price  Guarantee 
Plan  Is  Put  To 
Plea 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Asks 
Merchants  to  Be  Jury — System 
Said  to  Inflate  Prices 

Inquiry  as  to  the  prevailing  opinion  re- 
garding the  guarantee-against-price-decline 
system  is  being  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  It  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  commission  that  many  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  are  using  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  plan  tends  to  prevent  a decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

What  It  Is 

Briefly,  a guarantee  against  price  decline 
means  that  the  seller  agrees  that  should  a 
decline  occur  before  delivery  of  the  goods  the 
buyer  shall  benefit  by  the  decline;  but  if  the 
market  should  rise  before  delivery  the  seller 
will  stand  the  loss. 

Though  no  explanation  is  given  to  show 
how  such  a system  keeps  up  costs,  one  of  its 
effects  is  quite  obvious.  The  buyer  has  all  the 
advantage  under  the  agreement,  which  is  of 
the  “heads  I win,  tails  you  lose”  order. 

Not  at  All  Altruistic 

No  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  is  in  busi- 
ness for  his  health,  or  to  play  the  fatherly 
philanthropist.  It  is  a safe  bet  that  in  the 
price  he  names  to  the  buyer  he  has  arranged 
to  be  fully  compensated  for  his  risk,  and  as 
the  exact  degree  of  risk  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine he  has  made  sure  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens, his  balance  will  be  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  If  something  happens  and  he  de- 
livers at  a price  under  the  market,  he  loses 
nothing.  If  nothing  happens,  he  makes  an 
especially  fat  profit. 

The  amount  of  this  profit  is  approximately 
the  amount  by  which  prices  might  be  lowered 
if  the  system  were  not  in  effect.  Of  course, 
in  favor  of  the  price  guarantee  is  the  fact 
that  the  wholesaler,  being  closer  to  causes  of 
fluctuation,  can  better  afford  to  take  risks 
than  the  retailer  who  cannot  watch  the  mar- 
ket so  closely.  The  fact  is,  however,  he  sel- 
dom takes  any  real  risk  of  loss. 

In  the  past  the  Commission  has  decided 
against  price  guarantees  on  the  ground  that 
the  small  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  cannot 
afford  to  protect  his  customers  as  the  large 
concern  can,  and  so  is  at  a disadvantage  whicn 
is  unjust  and  undesirable.  So  many  voices 
have  been  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  general  sentiment  is  sought. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  merchants 
and  consumers  will  be  requested  to  submit  in 
writing  their  views  on  the  question.  The  re- 
plies will  be  classified  and  assembled  and  each 
correspondent  furnished  with  a copy. 

Then  at  a hearing  in  Washington  every- 
one will  have  a chance  to  be  heard  either  in 
person  or  through  counsel.  This  hearing  will 
probably  take  place  about  the  middle  of  March. 
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Announcement  Extraordinary 

To  celebrate  our  removal  to 

1372  Broadway,  at  37th  St. 


we  announce 


8 New  Silverleaf  Suits 


for  Misses  and  Juniors 


$ 


28.75 


net  cash  10  days , no  samples  or  mail  orders. 

Tricotine  Gabardine  Men’s  Wear  Serge 

All  Wool — Silk  Lined 


Newylddi'eSS  - x*\T£v\ 

1572E0& 


WHEN  our  customers  come  to 
market  they  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect something  more  of  SILVERLEAF 
than  new  carpets,  new  show-room 
fixtures  and  enlarged  production  facil- 
ities. And  we  have  seen  to  it  that  they 
shall  not  be  disappointed . 

Ever  since  we  closed  the  lease  for  our 
new  place  a year  ago  we  have  been 
buying  up  cloths  and  preparing  for 
this  announcement. 

These  8 SILVERLEAF  suits  for  Misses 
and  Juniors  will  be  the  best  buy  in  the 
market . 

When  you  come  to  market,  drop  in 
and  ask  to  see  them.  Style  No.  1372, 
eight  models. 

Note  Our  Nezv  Address  After  Jan.  15 th 

M.  R.  SILVERMAN 

1372  Broadway  - 


at  37th  Street 


New  York 
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“Beauty  First”  Is 
Theme  of  1920 
Underwear 

So  Bewitching  Is  It  That  It’s  No 
Wonder  Some  Ask,  “Do  They 
Really  Wear  ’Em?” 


They’re  “Hardly  Anything” 

But  now,  as  one  grandmother  stated  the 
other  day,  “women  wear  hardly  anything 
under  and  not  much  over.” 

Instead  of  beauty  being  third,  it  is  first 
in  present  styles,  with  comfort  a close  second 
and  service  a very  bad  third. 


Beauty  means  beauty  of  material,  line  and 
color.  The  materials  favored  in  the  high- 
priced  garments  are  crepes  de  Chine,  wash 
satins,  and  georgettes — with  cascades  and 
incrustations  of  lace  and  bobbing  bows  and 
floating  streamers  of  ribbons. 

Especially  does  lace  seem  a necessary  in- 
gredient in  making  these  seductive  bits  of 
finery  this  season.  The  tailored  effects  so 
prevalent  during  the  war  are  following  the 
fashion  in  gowns  and  negligees  and  giving 
way  to  lace  festooned  garments. 

Beautiful  fine  vals,  Venises,  Orientals, 
filets,  even  Margots  and  Chantillys  are  much 
sought  after  in  the  world  of  undergarments. 

Lines  Are  Non-Conforming 

As  to  line,  the  underthings  of  this  season 
are  non-conforming.  They  are  loose  with 
ribbon-run  lace  at  odd  places  where  it  is 
entirely  evident  that  the  ribbon  was  never 
intended  to  be  a drawstring,  but  just  a bit 


of  decoration.  Comfort  is  a very  evident 
result. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  flesh  has  been 
popular  as  a color  for  milady’s  underwear, 
but  from  present  indications  this  will  not 
continue  long.  This  season  is  ushering  in 
other  hues  which  will  no  doubt  prove  too 
seductive  to  be  denied. 

Why  Not  Be  Individual? 

And  why  should  not  one  match  one’s 
gown,  or  eyes,  or  aura  with  one’s  under- 
things? 

Even  the  cheaper  lines  are  lace  festooned 
— cheaper  laces,  to  be  sure,  but  they  lend  the 
same  grace  and  beauty  to  the  garments  that 
the  higher-priced  laces  do.  The  materials 
are  lawns,  batistes,  etc.,  and  are  as  dainty 
in  coloring,  although  not  so  varied,  as  in  the 
higher-priced  merchandise. 

4 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  purchased  an  option  on 
a store  site.  The  building  will  be  used  as  a 
municipal  store  where  government  goods  will 
be  sold  to  cut  the  cost  of  living.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  for  the  stock. 


Spring  Will  See 
Laces  Strongly 
Featured 

They  Become  Stronger  as  Season 
Approaches — Mr.  Pohlmann  Senses 
Largest  Business  in  Years 

“The  spring  business  in  laces  and  em- 
broideries promises  to  be  the  largest  in 
years,”  declares  Mr.  Pohlmann  of  William 
Meyer  & Co.,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
two-month  trip  through  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

“Department  stores  throughout  this  terri- 
tory are  most  prosperous  and  have  just  com- 
pleted a wonderful  year.  Especially  have  the 
lace  and  embroidery  departments  gone 
through  a period  of  rejuvenation  and  have 
come  back  to  their  old-time 
prestige.  • Some  of  these  de- 
partments have  on  hand 
large  stocks  of  high-priced 
merchandise,  but  the  buyers 
express  only  pleasure  at  this 
state  of  affairs  and  have  no 
fears. 

“As  to  the  buying,  this 
seems  to  be  a matter  of  in- 
dividual policy,  as  some 
heads  of  departments  are 
placing  large  orders  early, 
while  others  are  holding  off 
and  playing  a more  conserva- 
tive game. 

“Which  group  may  be 
right  is  a question  only  time 
will  tell.  Personally  I be- 
lieve that  with  fashions  fea- 
turing laces  so  prominently 
this  spring  and  with  produc- 
tion so  curtailed  and  no  out- 
look for  an  immediate  change 
in  this  condition,  there  is  no 
hope  for  lower  prices,  and, 
with  every  evidence  of  such  a shortage  of 
merchandise,  that  those  buyers  who  delay 
placing  their  orders  will  find  themselves 
short  of  stock  and  unable  to  acquire  what 
they  need  regardless  of  price.” 

Laces  Coming  to  Fore 

There  seems  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one as  to  the  trend  of  fashion.  The  nearer 
the  season  approaches  the  more  laces  are  in 
evidence.  Embroideries  are  not  so  pro- 
nounced, yet  many  beautiful  models  have 
been  shown  during  the  past  few  days  em- 
phasizing embroideries  in  several  different 
forms. 

A few  edgings  are  glimpsed  as  trimmings, 
while  all-over  embroideries  are  being  used  in 
some  of  the  higher-priced  lingerie  dresses  now 
being  shown  for  Palm  Beach  wear. 

The  demand  for  the  more  staple  lines  of 
both  laces  and  embroideries  keeps  ahead  of 
the  supply  and  unless  domestic  production 
can  be  speeded  up  and  more  merchandise 
obtained  from  abroad  there  promises  to  be  a 
shortage  of  this  class  of  merchandise. 


Several  young  girls  were  gathered  in 
front  of  the  window  and  remarks  like  these 
were  heard: 

“Do  you  ’spose  any  one  really  sleeps  in 
’em?” 

“Marguerite  Clark  wears  some  just  like 
that  in  the  picture  I told  you  about.” 

“Oh,  Madge!  aren’t  they  beauties — just 
georgette  and  lace  and  ribbons!” 

When  bobbing  heads  finally  turned  reluc- 
tantly away  the  cause  of  their  excited  ad- 
miration was  clearly  seen — 
one  of  Fifth  Avenue’s  shop 
windows  filled  with  delight- 
ful underthings — “just  geor- 
gette and  lace  and  ribbons,” 
to  be  sure. 

Acme  of  Delicacy 

And  they  looked  as  though 
they  might  have  been  de- 
signed for  bridesmaids  at  a 
rainbow  wedding,  for  they 
were  in  all  the  delicate  har- 
monizing hues  that  prevail  at 
such  a time — rose,  French 
blue,  orchid,  pale  blue,  flesh, 
sea  foam,  citron,  pale  yellow, 
amber,  and  even  one  tantaliz- 
ing pale  gray  with  an  ame- 
thyst tint,  just  the  right 
color  for  the  mother  of  the 
bride. 

Such  dainty,  sheer  bits  of 
feminine  apparel  as  they  are 
— a cobweb,  a moonbeam,  a 
rainbow,  or  a dream  seem 
tangible  substances  beside  them.  Yet  the 
little  girl  may  be  assured  that  some  one 
really  sleeps  in  them,  and  walks  and  rides 
and  lives  in  them. 

And  more  “some  ones”  than  would  have 
been  thought  possible  several  years  ago! 

Styles  have  changed  in  underwear  as  in 
many  other  things.  Underwear  in  the  days 
of  our  grandmothers  was  built  for  service 
first,  comfort  second,  with  beauty  a poor 
third.  Heavy  muslin  made  into  bulky,  ill- 
fitting  garments  fastened  with  large  reliable 
buttons  was  the  favored  material  in  those 
days.  For  Sundays,  parties,  and  very  special 
occasions  the  muslin  was  sometimes  trimmed 
with  embroidery  or  a bit  of  knitted  or  cro- 
cheted lace. 


The  greatest  speed  and  dexterity  is  shown  by  the  workers  on  pillow  laces.  Hun- 
dreds of  bobbins,  each  carrying  a single  thread,  are  handled  without  entanglement 
and  an  experienced  worker  is  able  to  pick  up  the  bobbin  carrying  any  particular  thread 
of  the  design  without  hesitation.  The  design  is  drawn  on  parchment  and  pins  hold 
the  threads  in  place  as  the  work  progresses.  This  pilloiu,  showing  lace  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  was  brought  to  this  country  by  A.  P.  Simpson  of  B.  Altman  & Co. 
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Here’s  Another 
You  Should  Have 

“Cadillac”  Assortment  “B” 
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Whoa ! Mr.  Blumenstock ! 
Who’s  99.44  Per  Cent  Impure? 

Accusation  of  Economist  Contributor  That  “Ivory  Soap  Percent- 
age” of  Merchants  Countenance  Unclean  Advertising  Evokes 
Contradiction — Red-hot  “He-talk”  We’re  All  Glad  to  Consider 


M.  H.  Hargrave,  advertising  manager  of  Younger  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  ta^en  issue  with  L.  Blumenstock,  advertising  manager  of  the  Stix,  Baer  & Fuller  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  many  of  the  contentions  advanced  hy  Mr.  Blumenstock  in 
articles  the  St.  Louis  man  has  recently  contributed  to  the  Economist. 

On  this  page  we  have  his  comment — and  no  matter  what  side  of  the  fence  you  may  be 
on,  isn’t  it  great  to  see  the  ‘ fellers  taking  things  so  much  to  heart? 

For  such  things  as  this  the  Economist  always  has  its  ear  to  the  ground ! 


It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to 
mince  words  in  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Blumen- 
stock’s  accusations. 

Neither  is  it  his  in- 
tention to  champion 
or  defend  any  auto- 
cratic methods  which 
may  be  employed  by 
some  few  storekeep- 
ers. But,  in  these 
times  when  “Fair  Play”  is  a much  flaunted 
principle,  it  manifestly  is  just  and  equitable 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statement  that  the 
“index  finger”  of  scornful  accusation  may  be 
pointed  to  an  “Ivory  Soap  percentage”  of  “the 
merchants  of  this  country”  in  telling  them 
that  their  advertising  is  “not  pure”  is  rank 
balderdash. 

Clean  Advertising  Demanded 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  writer’s 
observation  that  the  merchants — the  impor- 
tant ones  especially — are  intensely  interested 
in  keeping  advertising  clean.  They  are  so 
interested  not  only  because  it  is  honest  and 
right,  but  also  because  they  know  that  it  is 
most  profitable  and  better  for  all  advertising. 

It  is  “the  merchants  of  this  country”  who 
furnish  the  greater  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port to  the  National  Vigilance  Committee, 
whose  work  is  too  well-known  by  readers  of 
this  publication  to  require  comment. 

It  is  “the  merchants  of  this  country”  who 
have  upheld  and  supported  the  framing  of 
laws  designed  to  punish  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation in  advertising. 

Has  Raised  Business  Standard 

And,  it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  no  other  line  of  business,  as 
a whole,  has  so  improved  and  raised  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  goods  from  bartering  and  bick- 
ering to  a high  standard  of  scientific  mer- 
chandising and  straightforward  dealing. 

Inference  that  the  existence  of  “Better 
Business  Bureaus”  is  evidence  of  his  state- 
ment being  true  is  as  logical  as  it  would  be 
to  say  that  our  courts  and  police  systems  are 
evidence  that  the  greater  majority  of  people 
are  “con”  men  and  thugs. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  “circus”  mer- 
chants— some  “fly-by-night”  concerns  and 
some  tricksters  in  the  dry  goods  business. 
But  they  are  greatly  in  the  minority;  and 
their  existence  is  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce.  In  fact,  within  the  last  decade  there 
have  been  dynamic  explosions  of  some  whose 


advertising  and  general  methods  were  of  the 
“Wild  Man  from  Borneo”  style. 

Analyzing  the  Opposition 

Mr.  Blumenstock’s  accusation  suggests  the 
mental  processes  of  a man  who,  suddenly  find- 
ing that  it  pays  to  work  for  what  he  gets  and 
to  tell  the  truth,  assumes  a vainglorious  idea 
that  he  is  the  only  honest  man  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  large  stores  at  least, 
know  that  it  pays  to  be  straightforwardly 
honest  in  advertising.  It  is  admitted  that 
some  buyers  may  be  overzealous;  others  may 
be  inclined  to  “stretch”  the  truth  if  they  think 
they  “can  get  by”  with  it.  But,  taking  them 
by  and  large,  there  isn’t  a fairer,  squarer  class 
of  men  than  buyers  and  merchandisers. 

Taking  a “rap”  at  the  small-town  mer- 
chants, Mr.  Blumenstock  criticizes  them  for 
requiring  in  their  want  ads.,  “A  man  to  trim 
windows,  write  signs  and  advertising.” 

This  reminds  one  of  the  young  lady  at 
the  ribbon  counter  who  would  not  sell  toilet 
goods  because  she  was  “hired”  to  sell  ribbons. 

Building  by  Experience 

Stores  of  smaller  towns  do  not  require 
enough  advertising  to  keep  a half-man  half- 
way busy.  Moreover,  such  stores  are  the 
stepping  stones  to  larger  positions — such  as 
Mr.  Blumenstock  has  the  honor  to  fill.  The 
writer  once  wrote  cards,  trimmed  windows, 
served  as  floor-man  when  the  store  was  extra 
busy,  and  even  sold  goods  when  certain  sec- 
tions became  overcrowded.  And,  he  did  not 
nor  does  not  feel  that  his  great  (?)  advertis- 
ing inspirations  and  aspirations  were  in  any- 
wise hampered  by  doing  such  work. 

Another  great  and  serious  (?)  mistake 
“merchants  of  this  country”  make,  according 
to  Mr.  Blumenstock,  is  interfering  with  the 
advertising  man ; not  “centralizing  author- 
ity.” Ramifying  his  criticism,  he  states  that 
“We  are  living  in  an  age  of  specialists.  . . . 

It  must  be  evident  that  an  Advertising  Direc- 
tor (note  that  this  is  spelled  with  caps  and 
1.  c.) — a man  with  a broad  conception  of  the 


business,  . . . one 
who  is  analytical  . . . 
is  better  qualified  to 
speak  for  that  busi- 
ness than  someone 
who  is  merely  inter- 
ested in  selling 
merchandise.” 

Does  he  accredit  all 
such  qualities  to  the 
advertising  man? 
What  a statement 
from  a man  connected  with  such  a big  store! 

The  broad-gauged  merchant  does  not  in- 
terfere with  properly  directed  authority  of 
the  “Advertising  Director.”  But,  he  resents 
the  idea  that  he  cannot  have  an  opinion  in 
his  advertising.  And,  the  “Advertising  Di- 
rector” should  welcome  such  ideas.  Moreover, 
the  store  manager  fails  in  a duty  of  his  posi- 
tion if  he  does  not  assist  and  inspire  in  the 
publicity  of  his  business. 

As  Mr.  Blumenstock  says,  this  is  the  age 
of  specialists — in  medicine,  in  professions  of 
other  kinds  as  well  as  in  business.  Isn’t  it 
also  true  that  if  a medical  specialist  were 
called  into  your  home  on  a serious  case,  you 
would  expect  him  to  accept  your  information 
concerning  the  patient’s  former  symptoms? — 
and  perhaps  your  opinion  regarding  some 
things? 

What  Specialization  Implies 

You  would  probably  expect  him  to  call  in 
another  or  other  specialists  should  the  case 
develop  into  extreme  complications.  And,  the 
real  specialist  will  insist  on  such  co-operation 
before  outlining  the  mode  of  action  in  serious 
cases. 

The  advertising  man — in  a store,  in  the 
agency,  or  any  other  line — who  does  not  ac- 
cept information  of  which  he  cannot  know; 
who  does  not  welcome  suggestions,  even  from 
a salesperson ; who  does  not  insist  that  buyers, 
department  managers,  and  even  the  store 
managers,  co-operate  with  him  even  to  the 
point  of  telling  him  when  “his  majesty”  may 
be  wrong,  is  a square  peg  in  a round  hole. 

In  regard  to  the  mooted  question  of  elimi- 
nating comparative  values,  Mr.  Blumenstock 
takes  the  extremity  of  saying,  “It  is  impossi- 
ble to  adhere  to  truth  and  use  comparative 
prices  in  advertising.” 

While  the  writer,  personally  favors  the 
elimination  of  comparative  prices  from  retail 
selling,  he  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  a store 
using  them  must  for  that  reason  be  dishonest. 
The  locality  of  the  store,  the  character  of  its 
trade  and  merchandise,  its  competition  and 
other  conditions  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
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keynote  of  fas**10^ 


STOUT  DRESSES 

The  Pleasing  Illusion 
of  Height  and  Slenderness 

It  can  easily  be  created,  no 
matter  how  many  pounds  you 
weigh,  provided  you  wear 
gowns  designed  to  emphasize 
your  good  points,  to  lengthen 
your  line  from  throat  to  heel, 
and  yet  to  embody  all  the  new 
style-ideas  of  the  season. 

Prima  Donna  Dresses  are 
created  in  this  way — keeping 
these  points  constantly  in 
mind.  To  slip  one  on  is  to 
realize  new  possibilities  for 
smartness  in  your  appearance. 


E>a\i  n\-  & -\Volff-Ii\c 

SW  Dresses  "TomIKEiI  Models 
**  Malernify  Dresses  ** 

99  T03  .Madison  Avemxe.-”Ne w York  City: 


•fyke 

KEYNOTE 

°f 

FASHION 


Exceptional  Line 

POPULAR  PRICED 


Children’s  Hats 


See  Them  in  Your  Nearest 
Market  During  February 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Caswell  Hotel 
Room  1 32 
Mr.  Ray  C.  Volz 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kimball  House 
Room  301 

Mr.  Arch.  H.  Schultz 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hotel  Cleveland 
Room  9007 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Klayer 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Deshler  Hotel 
Room  71  1 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Roedel 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Claypool  Hotel 
Room  428 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Cooper 


Dallas,  Texas 

Southland  Hotel 
Room  229 
Mr.  Fred  O.  Seitz 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hotel  Statler 

Room  201 

Mr.  Meyer  Heines 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville  Hotel 
Room  242 
Mr.  Harry  Rau,  Jr. 
Mr.  Edwin  Overberg 


Because  of  the  unprecedented  market  condi- 
tions now  prevailing,  we  believe  a large  per- 
centage of  buyers  will  forego  the  usual  trip 
to  New  York  and  place  their  orders  in  their 
nearest  market  cities  instead. 


Realizing  this  situation,  we  have  prepared  for 
it  by  making  it  convenient  and  advantageous 
for  buyers  to  make  their  selections  in  a nearby 
city,  thus  saving  them  time  and  traveling  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  the  existing  inconveniences 
of  making  long  journeys. 

We  call  your  attention  to  an  exceptional  large 
and  complete  line  in  the  following: 


Girls’  Hats  Baby  Hats  Ladies’  Hats 

Boys’  Hats  Baby  Caps  Misses’  Hats 

Veilings  Hair  Goods 

If  unable  to  inspect  our  line  in  any  of  these  cities, 
send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list.  Spring  cata- 
log ready  soon. 


S.  P.  NELSON  & SONS 

In  This  Line  Since  Sixty-nine 

Cincinnati^! 

Fourth  and  Elm 


matter  of  using  or  not  using  comparative 
prices. 

Liar  Can’t  Change  This  Skin 

A liar  is  a liar  whether  or  not  he  uses 
comparative  prices  in  his  advertising.  It  is 
not  only  possible  to  tell  the  truth  in  using 
them,  but  very  simple:  one  has  only  to  quote 
prices  for  which  he  is  selling  such  merchan- 
dise ; or,  in  the  case  of  special  purchases,  name 
such  prices  as  he  would  willingly  place  on  the 
merchandise  if  bought  in  a regular  way. 

Which  is  the  worse? — to  sell  a suit  that 
cost  $25  at  $69.50  without  a comparative 
price,  or  to  sell  it  at  $42.50  as  a $55  value? 

If  a man  wishes  to  sell  me  his  automobile 
and  states  that  he  paid  $2,500  for  it,  but  will 
accept  $1,500,  is  he  juggling  the  truth  simply 
because  he  made  a comparison?  To  assume 
so  would  be  quite  as  logical  as  to  charge  stores 
who  use  comparative  prices  with  falsifying  in 
their  publicity. 

Again  Mr.  Blumenstock  goes  to  the  ex- 
treme in  stating  that  buyers  should  be  allowed 
no  say-so  in  the  advertising;  and,  he  inti- 
mates, that  they  are  not  qualified  to  influence 
the  advertising. 

Rare  Quality  in  Buyers 

Most  department  store  advertising  men 
with  whom  the  writer  has  interchanged  ideas 
think  the  reverse;  and  their  complaint  is  that 
buyers,  as  a rule,  will  not  interest  themselves 
enough  in  the  advertising. 

Still  another  extremity  is  reached  in  the 
assertion  that  a large  percentage  store  adver- 
tising men — “perhaps  a dozen” — are  not  di- 
rectors; and  that  the  balance  are  “directed.” 
In  the  sense  stated  here  it  is  untrue  that  the 
major  part  of  advertising  men  are  not  direc- 
tors, judging  by  those  whom  the  writer  knows 
in  Chicago,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  cities.  In  another  sense, 
they  are  all  “directed,”  just  as  managers  of 
businesses  are  directed  and  just  as  any  man 
in  big  business  is  “directed.”  « 

There  is  much  truth  in  many  of  the  things 
Mr.  Blumenstock  has  said.  But,  perhaps  he  is 
somewhat  of  a dramatist  and  wishes  to  ex- 
aggerate his  ideas  of  some  of  the  “Wrong 
Methods  in  Publicity”  in  order  to  impress  his 
thoughts. 

Like  the  “holier  than  thou”  Pharisee  of 
Biblical  times,  Mr.  Blumenstock  manifestly 
does  not  intend  that  any  of  these  epithets,  ac- 
cusations and  conditions  apply  to  the  splendid 
store  that  honors  him  with  the  position  of 
“Sales  Manager.” 

But  it  is  the  prediction  of  the  writer  that 
if  Mr.  Blumenstock  will  investigate  more 
fully,  and  with  an  open  mind,  eliminating  the 
idea  credited  to  Quakerism  that  “everybody 
is  crazy  but  thee  and  me”  (or  words  to  that 
effect)  he  will  find  that  the  average  “merchant 
of  this  country”  is  a broad-minded,  charitable, 
character-building  individual;  that  retail  ad- 
vertising is  not  the  concentrated  quintessence 
of  lies;  that  all  department  store  advertising 
men  are  not  beset  by  the  terrible  (?)  wrong 
of  depraved  authority;  and,  finally,  that  even 
men  who  own  and  operate  stores  have  a slight 
consciousness  of  Truth  and  what  it  means  in 
business ; and  that  they  possess  a faint  idea  of 
business  publicity. 
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Veiling  Week  to 
Begin  March  15 

In  conformance  with  the  custom 
of  having  special  weeks  for  the  na- 
tional promotion  of  certain  articles 
of  merchandise,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers of  veilings  are  planning  a 
veiling  week,  beginning  with  March 
15.  Special  displays  of  new  spring 
veils  and  veilings  will  be  featured 
in  leading  stores  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  idea  of  further 
stimulating  the  success  of  this 
fashionable  accessory. 


Plenty  of  Lower-Priced 
Dresses  Now  on  Market 

But  Demand  Is  for  More  Expensive 
Kind — Gigantic  Increase  in 
Production  Is  Planned 

There  is  no  end  of  the  lower-priced  dresses 
on  the  market  today.  Buyers  who  want  this 
class  of  garment  will  have  no  trouble  at  all 
in  selecting  what  they  need  quickly,  and  de- 
liveries will  be  prompt.  The  more  expensive 
dresses,  however,  will  not  be  quite  so  easy  to 
get  because  of  the  demand  which  has  already 
developed  for  the  highest-class  goods. 

Just  as  during  the  past  season  most  manu- 
facturers delivered  orders  practically  100  per 
cent,  so  they  will  during  the  coming  season. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
cloth.  Mills  are  delivering  from  a fourth  to  a 
half  of  the  goods  wanted.  The  same  trouble 
has  been  overcome  before,  however,  and  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  a real  general  shortage  of 
any  kind,  though  there  may  be  a short  supply 
of  certain  high-priced  models  because  of  fab- 
ric difficulties. 

That  the  facilities  of  dress  manufacturers 
are  adequate  to  care  for  a large  business  is 
evident  from  the  report  of  the  Associated 
Dress  Industries  on  dress  exports.  It  is  stated 
that  foreign  countries  are  asking  for  our 
dresses,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  supply 
them,  with  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
Latin  American  countries,  where  the  women 
are  willing  to  pay  extravagant  prices. 

This  export  business  should  not  cause  any 
shortage  of  domestic  supply,  since  several 
thousand  new  dress  manufacturing  plants  will 
be  started  in  1920,  according  to  Executive 
Director  David  N.  Mosessohn  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Many  plants  have  been  enlarged  and 
others  are  planning  expansion,  so  that  the 
country’s  wants  will  be  sufficiently  supplied. 

4 — 

Fred  L.  Harwood,  until  recently  in  charge 
of  the  ready-to-wear  and  staple  departments 
of  the  H.  Liebes  & Co.  store,  Portland,  Ore., 
has  moved  to  the  New  York  office. 

The  New  York  showroom  of  J.  A.  Gold- 
stein & Co.,  women’s  apparel  manufacturers, 
has  been  enlarged  and  redecorated  in  a new 
shade  of  French  gray  with  contrasting  rugs. 
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Extravagant  Demand 
Impresses  Mr.  Wood 

American  Woolen  Co.  Head  Points 
to  It  as  Big  Factor  in  Boost- 
ing Clothing  Costs 

Public  insistence  on  clothing  made  of  the 
finer  grades  of  wool  is  one  of  the  largest  fac- 
tors in  the  present  price  of  clothing,  accord- 
ing to  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the 
American  Woolen  Co.  If  purchasers  would 
accept  clothes  made  of  the  coarser  and  cheaper 
grades  of  wool,  they  could  get  at  a lower  price 
clothing  which  would  be  both  substantial  and 
good  looking,  he  says. 

The  American  Woolen  Co.  recently  made 
up  samples  of  a cloth  in  which  coarse  wool 
had  been  used  in  the  warp  only.  It  was  good, 
strong  and  serviceable.  But  it  was  not  made 
up  in  quantity  because  the  selling  agencies 
reported  that  people  would  not  buy  it,  despite 
the  fact  that  suits  made  of  the  cloth  would 
have  cost  $5  less  than  those  made  of  fine  wools. 

Mr.  Wood  cites  the  prices  of  different 
grades  of  wool  to  show  that  by  using  the 
coarser  grades  savings  are  possible.  The  fin- 
est Australian  wool  sells  at  $2.75  a pound,  an 
increase  of  $1.10  since  March,  1917.  Fine 
domestic  wool  is  $2,  an  advance  over  1917  of 
75  cents;  while  the  coarse  domestic  and  South 
American  wools  have  actually  decreased  in 
price  from  75  to  55  cents. 

The  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  cloth  and 
clothing  are  summed  up  as  follows:  A short- 
age in  the  world’s  fine  wool  supply  of  200,- 
000,000  pounds ; our  government  released  to 
the  British  66,000,000  pounds  which  could 
have  been  used  here ; the  government  has  held 
its  fine  wool  supplies  and  sold  them  at  a great 
profit,  thus  fostering  high  prices;  and  lastly 
— though  Mr.  Wood  considers  it  most  impor- 
tant— people  demand  cloth  made  of  the  finer 
and  more  costly  wools.  They  will  buy  no  other 
readily;  consequently  the  mills  have  no  incen- 
tive to  make  cheaper  grades. 

This  opinion  is  of  especial  interest  because 
it  confirms  the  statements  of  important  wom- 
en’s apparel  manufacturers  that  they  cannot 
make  up  cheap  garments  because  people  talk 
and  talk — but  ask  for  high  grade  clothes.  As 
long  as  the  world  runs,  the  things  that  will  be 
made  are  the  things  that  people  seem  to  want. 

Confirmation  of  Mr.  Wood’s  opinion  comes 
from  agents  of  silk  mills  who  report  that  a 
large  number  of  men’s  clothing  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  take  great  quantities  of  silk 
linings  at  the  present  market  or  above.  Ap- 
parently they  have  no  fear  that  the  wave  of 
luxury  buying  will  recede  during  1920. 

♦ 

Studied  Markets  Abroad 

J.  Walter  MacLaren,  general  manager  of 
Johnson,  Cowdin  & Co.,  38  East  Thirtieth 
Street,  manufacturers  and  importers  of  rib- 
bons, has  just  returned  from  a six  weeks’ 
visit  to  European  centers  investigating  the 
export  and  import  conditions  as  pertains  to 
ribbons.  Mr.  MacLaren  visited  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Basle  studying  the  local  conditions  and 
searched  for  inspirational  ideas.  He  reports 
that  an  analysis  of  Paris  fashions  indicates 
ribbons  are  to  be  a vital  factor  in  1920. 
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Cent  erne  ri  Gloves 
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A $50,000  Glove  Business 

can  be  done  on  the  six  Centemeri  styles 
here  illustrated.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  plan  intelligently  and  comprehen- 
sively right  now  for  delivery  early  next 
fall. 

By  varying  color  combinations,  embroid- 
eries and  general  trimming  features,  these 
six  Centemeri  styles  can  he  made  to  look 
like  sixteen  styles  and  all  to  the  credit 
and  profit  of  your  glove  department. 

It  is  time  to  cooperate  with  us  NOW. 
March  1st  will  he  too  late. 


IAL 
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There’s  a How  to  Underwear;  Teach  It, 

And  You  11  Sell  More 

Purposes  of  Different  Weights  Will  Have  Direct  Bearing  on  Underwear  Turn- 
over If  You  Educate  Your  Customers  to  Them — Window 
Displays  Can  Do  Much  to  “Put  It  Over” 


There  is  a great  variety  of  knit  under- 
wear, each  meeting  a special  need.  How 
many  buyers  ever  think  of  applying  that  fact 
to  their  selling  by  making  people  see  that 
a single  type  of  undergarment  cannot  fill  all 
their  needs? 

Yet  that  is  one  road  to  bigger  sales. 

The  simplest  way 
of  increasing  sales  is 
to  sell  to  each  cus- 
tomer more  under- 
wear than  he  or  she 
intended  to  buy.  That 
is  a matter  for  the 
skill  of  the  individual 
salesperson.  It  is  al- 
most instinctive  in 
any  good  salesman  to 
try  to  increase  the  size  of  his  sale. 

The  will  to  sell  is  there.  Only  instruction 
in  the  finer  points  of  salesmanship  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  sales  in  this  way. 

Obvious  Method  a Fallacy 

The  trouble  with  this  obvious  method  is 
that  in  the  long  run  there  really  is  no  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 
The  very  best  of  salesmanship  cannot  increase 
the  rate  at  which  a union  suit  wears  out.  If 
a customer  wears  out  six  suits  a year,  that 
is  the  number  which  must  be  replaced.  A 
clever  salesman  may  sell  the  six  new  suits 
all  at  once,  but  the  store  is  only  slightly  better 
"off  than  if  they  had  been  sold  one  at  a time. 
The  salesperson’s  time  is  saved  by  a single 
sale  and  a certain  amount  of  capital  released, 
but  the  amount  of  goods  sold  is  the  same. 

Knit  underwear  selling  methods  evince  a 
woeful  lack  of  imagination  in  those  most  con- 
cerned in  getting  the  goods  into  customers’ 
hands.  The  same  old  idea  that  knit  under- 
wear is  something  which  is  not  susceptible  to 
active  and  imaginative  promotion  persists  in 
rearing  its  mossy  head  whenever  some  one 
not  bound  by  tradition  tries  to  inject  an  idea 
into  the  selling  methods  of  the  knit  underwear 
department. 

Please  Define  “Staple”! 

Underwear  is  a staple  in  that  everybody 
buys  it  regularly  because  they  will  not  do 
without  it.  But  if  “staple”  is  used  to  mean 
“goods  with  steady  sales  not  susceptible  to 
increase,”  the  wrong  note  is  struck.  Sales 
are  not  limited  by  the  actual  needs  of  indi- 
viduals. They  are  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  uses  which  can  be  discovered  to  customers 
for  different  types  of  underwear. 

A merchant  buys  two  vehicles.  Both  are 
automobiles,  but  are  unlike  because  they  must 
fulfill  different  purposes.  One  is  a truck  for 
the  delivery  of  merchandise ; the  other  a tour- 


ing car  for  pleasure  driving.  Consequently 
they  vary  in  strength  of  frame  and  body. 

That  merchant  will  not  buy  two  delivery 
machines  because  he  has  use  for  one  only. 
But  he  does  buy  an  automobile  of  a different 
character  because  he  is  persuaded  that  his 
family  will  derive  from  it  health  and  pleas- 


ure. The  different  use  appealed  to  him. 

The  store’s  opportunity  lies  in  showing  to 
its  customers  uses  for  different  types  of 
underwear  which  they  might  not  think  of 
for  themselves. 

Functions  of  Underwear 

Underwear  is  bought  for  two  chief  pur- 
poses: to  keep  its  wearer  feeling  clean  and 
to  keep  him  warm.  Underwear  is  not  essen- 
tial to  bodily  cleanliness.  A person  can  keep 
clean  by  frequent  bathing  whether  or  not  he 
uses  underwear.  But  unless  he  uses  some 
sort  of  garment  which  can  be  readily  washed 
free  of  accumulated  perspiration  there  clings 
to  him  a certain  unpleasantness.  As  outer 
clothing  cannot  be  thus  cleaned  and  changed, 
underclothing  is  worn. 

For  warmth,  one  can  wear  an  overcoat, 
a sweater,  a heavy  suit,  or  all  of  them.  But 
many  people  do  not  like  to  don  cumbersome 
garments  except  when  it  has  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  depending  for  protection  on 
their  underwear. 

People  choose  certain  weights  and  va- 
rieties of  underwear  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  heat  they  must  retain  in  the  body. 
Light  cotton  undergarments  give  a certain 
degree  of  warmth  by  holding  a film  of  warm 
air  about  the  body. 

How  Undergarments  “Work” 

Heavy  cotton  underwear  increases  the 
amount  of  heat  retained  by  holding  in  its 
meshes  an  additional  layer  of  warm  air.  Wool 
underwear  does  the  same,  but  having  less 
heat  conductivity  than  cotton  retains  the 
warmth  of  these  air  layers  longer. 

The  degree  of  warmth  necessary  to  the 
customer’s  comfort  depends  largely  on  his 
occupation.  Teamsters,  farmers  and  day  lab- 
orers generally  want  heavy  underclothing 
because  they  must  stand  a good  deal  of  ex- 


posure. Indoor  workers  ordinarily  want  light- 
weight underwear  because  in  their  artificially 
heated  surroundings  they  would  be  uncom- 
fortable in  heavy  garments. 

The  kind  of  underwear  a person  buys  to 
wear  while  working  at  his  occupation  varies 
little  because  his  working  conditions  are 
pretty  much  the  same 
always.  But  the  re- 
tailer, especially  the 
retailer  in  a city  or 
large  town  where 
much  of  his  business 
comes  from  indoor 
workers,  must  re- 
member that  their 
play  is  under  differ- 
ent conditions  than 

their  work. 

A man  who  spends  six  days  a week  over 
a drafting  board,  on  the  seventh  day  of  a 
week  in  late  October  plays  golf  over  a cold, 
wind-swept  links;  crouches  motionless  in  a 
blind  at  five  o’clock  of  a sharp  November 
morning  waiting  for  the  swish  of  ducks 
dropping  to  his  decoys;  hikes  briskly  over  a 
hard-frozen  country  road  in  December;  on 
skates  streaks  downs  the  glimmering  river 
stretches  under  a cold,  January  moon;  in  Feb- 
ruary, with  the  thermometer  well  below  zero, 
swoops  madly  down  the  ice-floored  toboggan 
slide. 

Great  times,  all,  if  he  is  warm ! And  he 
isn’t  warm  in  lightweight  underwear  unless 
he  wears  extra  heavy  outer  clothing  or  an 
overcoat,  which  interferes  with  freedom  of 
movement.  That  is  the  point  to  bring  home 
to  him. 

Much  can  be  done  in  the  store’s  advertis- 
ing; but,  after  all,  an  idea  in  type  never  gets 
across  like  an  idea  in  a picture.  It  is  in  the 
windows  that  the  great  chance  to  touch 
people’s  imagination,  and  through  that  chan- 
nel their  pocketbooks,  comes. 

Windows  Often  Perfunctory 

More  often  than  not  window  displays  of 
knit  underwear  are  limited  to  showing  a 
variety  of  garments  in  geometric  arrange- 
ment, with  box  tops  prominently  featured. 
There  is  nothing  to  appeal  to  the  prospective 
customer — who  is  any  passerby — unless  he 
has  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he  needs 
underwear. 

Enlist  the  aid  of  the  display  man.  Tell 
him  exactly  what  you  want — windows  that 
will  suggest  the  use  of  a special  kind  of  knit 
underwear  for  a special  purpose.  Disabuse 
his  mind  of  the  idea  that  you  need  simply 
an  attractive  merchandise  window.  Get  it 
across  that  you  want  an  idea  in  the  display 


“ Pshaw!  You  cant  get  people  to  wear  out  underwear  any  faster!'' 

You’ve  heard  some  wise-cracking  fellow  “pull”  that,  haven't  you? 

It’s  the  refuge  of  the  reactionary  and  the  stand-patter.  No  one  would  deny  it  to  him. 
But  what  does  the  refuge  of  the  reactionary  matter  alongside  the  goal  of  the  progressive  ? 
No,  you  can’t  coax  underwear  to  vanish  ! But  here’s  a plan  that’s  got  that  beat  all 
hollow ! 
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A CHIPMAN  KNIT  LEADER 
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SoldT  thro  ugh 
Wholesalers  Only 

(as  with  all  Chipman  Knit  Hosiery) 

Never  Direct 


— and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  wide  demand 
being  created  by  this  number?  Simply  its 

unmistakable  combination  of  sound  and  appealing  values — 
offered  at  a time  when  hosiery  values  must  be  carefully 
watched. 


COLONIAL  GIRL  is  made  of  Pure  Japan  Silk  and  Fibre. 
Possessing  the  soft  sheer  beauty  of  Pure  Silk,  the  full  lux- 
urious texture  of  Fibre,  fashioned  with  a seam,  and 

Moderately  Priced 

— it  has  gained  a place  for  itself  as  a leader  in  the  prime 
essentials  of  Style,  Beauty  and  Wear. 

Write  for  names  of  the  nearest  wholesalers  who  can  supply  you  with  “Colonial  Girl 


CHIPMAN  KNITTING  MILLS  Easton,  Pa. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHIPMAN  KNIT  SILK  HOSIERY 
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that  the  man  or  the  woman  on  the  street  can 
catch  at  a glance. 

Here  is  the  sort  of  window  that  will  put 
your  idea  over — two  figures  of  men  crouched 
on  opposite  sides  of  a small  fire  built  under 
a snow  bank.  One  of  the  figures  in  mackinaw 
with  heavy  cap  and  gloves,  holding  over  the 
flames  a frying  pan  containing  slices  of  crisp 
bacon  (make  the  thing  real ) while  a coffee 
pot  rests  on  the  hot  coals  to  one  side;  the 
other  figure  in  exactly  the  same  pose,  but  clad 
only  in  a heavy  unionsuit,  plainly  of  the  sort 
which  an  outdoor  man  wishing  to  be  unham- 
pered, yet  warm,  would  wear. 

The  Appeal  That  Wins 

Or  the  same  thought  carried  out  in  a duck 
blind;  in  front  of  the  swamp  grass  screen  a 
couple  of  decoys;  behind  it  two  figures  with 
full  equipment  of  guns  and  cartridges,  and 
perhaps  a dead  duck  or  two. 

Or  a sheet  of  ice  with  two  skaters  and  a 
full  moon  overhead.  This  would  be  a particu- 
larly effective  night  window  if  a soft  light 
were  thrown  from  the  moon  and  the  gleam  of 
ice  simulated  by  a glass  floor. 

There  are  endless  variations  of  the  idea. 
The  skaters,  for  instance,  might  be  fully 
clothed:  one  in  a cumbersome  overcoat;  the 
other  in  a sweater  or  mackinaw.  A light- 
weight union  suit  would  be  shown  on  a stand 
beside  the  overcoated  figure,  and  by  the  other 
a heavy  garment,  suggesting  that  the  proper 
underwear  insures  warmth  without  the  wear- 
ing of  hampering  wrappings. 

Even  Painted  Scene  Worth  While 

The  effect  can  be  accomplished  by  a single- 
clothed  figure  in  each  scene  by  simply  showing 
with  it  a suit  of  the  underwear  appropriate 
to  the  conditions  portrayed.  It  can  be  done 
without  real  figures  by  using  painted  scenes 
supported  by  actual  undergarments,  but  the 
figures  are  much  more  effective. 

The  idea  of  “underwear  appropriate  to  the 
special  use”  can  be  applied  as  logically  to 
women’s  as  to  men’s  garments.  Skiing, 
tobogganing,  hiking  and  skating  are  sports 
which  many  women  enjoy,  and  offer  opor- 
tunity  for  implanting  the  thought  in  their 
minds. 

There  should  be  nothing  in  the  window 
not  pertinent  to  the  scene  shown.  The  appeal 
will  be  badly  weakened  by  a display  of  under- 
wear which  has  no  part  in  the  picture. 

Whether  the  present  is  a good  time  to  put 
over  this  idea  depends  on  the  condition  of  a 
store’s  knit  underwear  stock.  It  may  not  be 
feasible  where  stocks  are  low.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  though,  that  a store  which  is 
well  supplied  with  heavyweight  knit  under- 
wear is  in  an  excellent  position,  not  only  to 
get  additional  business  from  its  own  custom- 
ers, but  to  draw  new  ones  as  well,  for  there 
will  be  some  competitor  weak  on  heavyweight 
underwear  lines. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  also,  that  a thing 
of  this  sort  carries  a punch  which  puts  the 
store  before  people  as  a vigorous,  wide-awake 
organization.  It  does  more  than  sell  under- 
wear. It  builds  up  an  interest  in  the  store 
which,  backed  by  sound  merchandising,  means 
bigger  business. 


Small  Windows 
Can  Be  Made 
Effective 

Overloading  Causes  Hodge-Podge 
Effect,  But  Happy  Medium  of 
Moderation  Means  Results 

The  underwear  displays  of  small  stores  are 
too  often  ineffective.  And,  as  a general  rule, 
the  smaller  the  store  the  worse  the  display. 
Stores  of  larger  size  make  more  intelligent  use 
of  their  display  space  because  they  pay  special- 
ists to  show  their  goods.  However,  lack  of  an 
expert  trimmer  need  not  deter  any  store  from 
attempting  to  show  underwear  in  such  a way 
as  to  sell  the  merchandise. 

Whether  windows  are  small  or  large, 
whether  the  underwear  is  high-class  or  popu- 
lar-priced goods,  all  that  is  needed  to  get  re- 
sults from  the  display  is  a determination  to 
put  the  merchandise  before  people  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  miss  it.  And  that  re- 
quires only  two  things — some  underwear  and 
a window. 

Lack  Emphasis 

In  general  there  are  two  types  of  small 
store  windows: 

In  one,  all  and  any  kind  of  merchandise  is 
shown.  It  may  be  scattered  in  a hodge-podge 
fashion  or  grouped — blouses,  towels,  pants, 
etc. 

In  the  other,  only  one  sort  of  goods  is  dis- 
played, but  no  effort  is  made  to  do  more  than 
show  passers-by  that  similar  goods  are  within 
the  store. 

Usually?  the  window  is  crowded.  The  pur- 
pose of  a window  is  to  sell  goods,  not  merely 
to  show  them.  A “stocky”  window,  unless  ar- 
ranged by  a man  who  knows  his  business  thor- 
oughly, is  a jumble.  No  one  garment  strikes 
the  attention. 

Putting  in  just  enough  goods  to  keep  the 
window  from  seeming  bare  is  a good  rule. 
Then  each  garment  has  a certain  individual 
appeal.  The  man  or  woman  looking  at  the 
display  then  sees  not  merely  a lot  of  under- 
wear, but  a number  of  separate  garments,  one 
of  which  may  be  just  the  thing  he  needs. 

Neat — Not  Fancy 

“Fancy”  effects  ought  to  be  avoided.  A neat 
arrangement  which  enables  every  unit  of  the 
display  to  be  plainly  seen  is  more  effective 
than  so-called  “artistic”  showings. 

A full  window  is  not  essential.  A small 
display  which  shows  an  example  of  each  kind 
of  underwear  for  sale  in  the  store  attracts 
attention  in  the  same  way  that  a paragraph  in 
the  middle  of  an  otherwise  blank  page  shows 
up  better  than  the  same  paragraph  surrounded 
by  other  type  matter. 

Crowding  Not  Economy 

Of  course,  somebody  is  going  to  say  that 
the  small  store,  with  its  limited  window  space, 
cannot  afford  to  use  its  windows  in  this  way. 
The  most  must  be  made  of  the  available  space 
will  be  the  argument.  The  fact  is  that  crowd- 
ing a window  full  of  goods  is  not  making  the 


most  out  of  it.  To  show  a little  of  everything 
in  the  store  is  simply  to  say,  “We  have  these 
things  for  sale  inside.”  But  everybody  knows 
that  anyway. 

The  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  windows 
is  to  put  emphasis  on  a part  of  the  store’s  mer- 
chandise. There  are  certain  times  when 
blouses,  underwear,  shirts  and  shoes  are  not 
responsive  to  pushing.  Why  take  up  space  in 
the  windows  that  can  be  better  employed  in 
showing  things  which  are  seasonable  or  which 
there  is  a special  reason  for  pushing? 

Give  Each  Line  a Chance 

The  dress  portion  of  a conglomerate  dis- 
play will  sell  no  goods.  Why?  Because  people 
become  so  accustomed  to  looking  in  a window 
and  seeing  the  same  old  things  for  weeks  on 
end  that  they  finally  stop  looking.  But  if  three 
or  four  dresses  are  shown  some  day  all  by 
themselves,  or  with  a few  pairs  of  gloves,  hose, 
' etc.,  they  attract  attention,  because  they  divide 
attention  with  nothing  else.  And  if  the  dress 
window  is  followed  in  a few  days  by  a shirt 
window,  with  succeeding  displays  of  shoes  and 
hose,  of  corsets  and  brassieres,  of  underwear 
and  sweaters,  people  will  look  for  new  things 
to  be  shown. 

Underwear  is  not  as  susceptible  to  pushing 
in  windows  as  are  dresses ; but  the  same  prin- 
ciples apply.  Make  the  merchandise  stick  out 
of  the  window  by  itself,  instead  of  forcing  it 
to  compete  for  attention  with  blouses,  laces 
and  millinery.  Then  it  helps  to  sell  itself. 


Manufacturers  Balked  by 
Foreign  Exchange 

Continued  Falling-off  Strangles  Busi- 
ness  With  Europe— Crash 
Seems  Near  in  Sweden 

The  continued  falling  of  the  value  of  for- 
eign money  is  having  a serious  effect  on  the 
business  which  domestic  manufacturers  do 
with  merchants  abroad.  The  higher  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  dollar  goes,  the  more 
marked  is  the  inability  of  these  merchants  to 
take  our  goods. 

Cables  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  say  that 
something  resembling  a crisis  in  Swedish 
business  circles  may  be  expected  as  the  result 
of  the  rapidly  rising  price  of  the  American 
dollar  over  the  Swedish  crown.  Many  Ameri- 
can cargoes  arriving  at  Gothenburg  will  be 
refused  by  Swedish  purchasers,  who  face 
heavy  losses  if  they  accept  the  shipments,  as 
the  value  of  Sweden’s  money  has  fallen  since 
the  orders  were  placed  here. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
cargoes  may  be  accepted  and  reshipped  to  New 
York,  as  has  been  done  by  Danish  buyers 
under  similar  circumstances.  Though  under 
present  rates  the  foreign  merchants  cannot 
afford  to  accept  delivery  for  their  own  use, 
by  sending  the  goods  back  to  this  country  they 
can  make  a considerable  profit  because  of  the 
rise  in  prices  which  has  occurred  since  the 
orders  were  booked.  If  conditions  continue  a 
great  length  of  time  this  practice  may  be 
encountered  more  often. 
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THOMAS  0 FITZPATRICK  Wee 
HUGH  MULLEN  V,c«  Preel  and 
WILLIAM  W STALKER 
PAUL  E FITZPATRICK 
JAMES  F»  LYNCH 
^RANK  s ADAMS 

THOMAS  M FITZPATRICK 


Fine  Weave 

KYIT  I .VUi  :SSWKAH 


December  30,  1919. 
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TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS :- 

Our  salesmen  will  start  to  cover  their 
territories  with  our  Fall  lines  about  January 
fifteenth  and  we  specially  request  all  our  cus- 
tomers to  have  their  stock  sheets  ready  and  be 
prepared  to  place  their  orders  immediately  on 
their  arrival.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  condi- 
tions prevailing,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  make  a return  visit  or  for  us  to  supply  mer- 
chandise except  to  those  who  co-operate  with  us 
and  specify  their  requirements  without  delay. 

We  are  giving  our  customers  the  advan- 
tage of  early  contracts  made  before  prices  reached 
the  present  high  level,  and  to  reduce  our  costs  we 
have  also  averaged  in,  all  the  merchandise  we  have 
carried  over  from  this  present  season,  in  an 
effort  to  make  our  prices  as  reasonable  as 
possible  under  existing  conditions. 

CHILDREN'S  UNDERWEAR.  (Our  Specialty) 


To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  we  have 
added  several  lines  of  misses'  bloomers,  sleeping 
garments,  and  waist  union  suits,  all  of  which  are 
made  exclusively  for  us  and  according  to  our  own 
specifications.  We  have  also  made  special  pro- 
vision for  prompt  and  early  delivery  of  all  lines 
of  children's  underwear  so  that  our  customers  may 
have  these  goods  on  sale  early  in  the  season  at 
the  time  they  are  required  by  the  consumer. 

All  sizes  and  all  qualities  will  be 
uniform  and  alike,  with  each  child's  garment 
bearing  the  correct  age  size,  thus  saving  both 
retailer  and  consumer  the  annoyance  and  waste  of 
time  consumed  by  exchanges  and  returns. 

"FOREST  MILLS"  standard  will  be  strictly 
maintained  in  every  detail. 


WHS-F 


Respectfully  yours, 

BROWN  DURRELL  CO 
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Balancing  The  Basement  Store 
Means  Double-action  Response 

“Sell  Your  Goods  to  the  Customer  for  What  Article  Is  Really  Worth  and  You  Make 
a Friend  of  That  Customer  for  All  Time,”  Says  A.  M.  Toller,  of 

Miller  & Paine,  Inc. 


While  it  is  a general  rule  of  the  Miller  & 
Paine,  Inc.,  store  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  that  all 
remnants,  unsatisfactory  purchases,  dam- 
aged goods,  soiled  goods,  and  goods  of  a like 
nature,  which  a.re  sold  in  a great  many  stores 
at  a reduction  in  the  main  department,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  basement  and  disposed  of 
there,  the  Miller  & Paine  basement  itself  is* 
not  a place  which  in  any  way  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  an  outlet  for  anything 
but  high-grade  merchandise. 

One  thing  particularly  noticeable  in  this 
downstairs  store  is  its  light,  its  airiness,  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  merchandise.  The  ceil- 
ing is  high  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  day- 
light, which,  with  artificial  light,  makes  the 
entire  room  bright  at  all  times. 

Never  Becomes  Disorderly 

Great  pride  is  taken  in  keeping  the  stock 
in  this  basement  neatly  arranged.  All  goods 
are  piled  carefully  and  kept  so  that  no  sec- 
tion of  the  basement,  even  on  a busy  day, 
looks  disorderly.  The  basement  is  distinctly 
a high-class  store,  a store  where  properly 
priced  merchandise  is  sold,  but  where  'there 
is  no  let-down  in  the  steadfast  rules  of  store 
appearance. 

Every  department  throughout  the  store  is 
as  distinct  in  itself  as  it  can  be  made  and  the 
merchandise  is  so  displayed  that  one  feels 
that  each  department  is  a separate  entity. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  neatly  and  at- 
tractively arranged  stocks  and  displays. 

The  basement  is  no  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  and,  though  there  are  eighteen  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  basement,  each  carry- 
ing a line  of  goods  peculiar  to  itself,  there 
is  a definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
each  of  these  sections,  and  each  section  is  so 
arranged  that  it,  in  itself,  is  a little  store. 

Great  Aid  to  Salespeople 

This  individualization  of  merchandise 
and  the  care  that  is  taken  to  bring  out  the 
individualization  and  to  preserve  at  all  times 
an  orderly  appearance  in  the  basement  adds 
greatly  to  its  attractiveness.  It  also  works 
a great  aid  to  salespeople. 

The  aim  of  the  basement  at  all  times  is  to 
carry  as  good  a line  of  merchandise  as  pos- 
sible within  the  price  range,  the  idea  being 
that  rapid  sales  and  rapid  turnovers  in  the 
long  run  are  more  profitable  for  the  house, 
especially  in  basement  merchandise. 

Advertising  Conceals  Nothing 

In  hosiery  it  is  the  aim  of  the  basement 
to  keep  below  the  $1  mark.  The  goods  car- 
ried are  for  the  most  part  seconds  of  job 
lots  that  have  been  picked  up  at  a bargain. 


The  shoe  department  carries  a similar  grade 
of  merchandise. 

In  all  advertisements  the  exact  truth  is 
told  about  every  piece  of  goods  displayed,  as 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  store  that  success  will 
come  by  fair  and  honest  dealing  with  cus- 
tomers. 

“If  you  sell  your  goods  to  the  customer 
for  what  the*  article  really  is  worth,”  says 
A.  M.  Toller,  merchandise  manager  of  the 
basement,  “you  will  make  a friend  of  that 
customer  for  all  time.  If  he  buys  a second 
and  knows  that  he  is  buying  a second  and 
finds  that  that  second  gives  him  excellent 
wear,  he  becomes  a friend  of  the  house. 

No  Sacrifice  of  Quality 

“The  whole  policy  of  our  basement  is  to 
work  along  these  lines.  People  who  come 
here  know  that  while  there  are  no  ‘cheap’ 
goods  carried  in  this  basement,  the  goods 
that  are  carried  here  are  of  a lower  price 
than  those  found  elsewhere,  but  at  no  time 
is  there  a sacrifice  of  quality.  As  a result, 
while  they  know  they  are  paying  a very  low 
price,  comparatively,  for  the  merchandise 
they  buy,  they  feel  that  they  are  not  getting 
‘junk’  but  real  bargains. 

“We  carry  no  out-of-style  merchandise, 
and  for  our  ready-to-wear  department  we 
procure  the  best  medium-priced  goods  on  the 
market,  and  are  always  looking  out  for  spe- 
cial bargain  numbers,  yet  at  all  times  we 
maintain  a style  standard  that  will  bring 
a first-class  trade  to  the  basement. 

Basement  Featured  Friday 

“Friday  is  the  bargain  day  of  the  store 
and  all  advertisements  run  on  Thursday 
night  and  Friday  morning  carry  basement 
subjects  only.  No  other  department  in  the 
store  is  advertised  on  these  days  and  people 
have  come  to  look  to  the  basement  on  Friday 
as  a place  to  shop. 

“This  specializing  in  advertising  fob  the 
one  day  has  not  only  added  to  the  volume  of 
goods  sold  in  the  basement  but  has  brought 
into  the  store  a great  number  of  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  come,  and  these 
people  often  go  to  other  departments.  There- 
fore, it  has  served  two  ends.  It  has  built  up 
an  attractive  basement  trade,  and  it  has 
made  friends  of  many  customers  who  arq 
looking  for  good  goods  at  a reasonable  price. 

Must  Instruct  Salespeople 

“Great  care  should  be  taken  in  training 
the  salespeople  in  a basement,  for  unless  this 
is  done  the  salespeople  may  get  the  idea  that 
basement  stock  is  cheap,  and  having  once  got- 


ten this  idea  they  hold  their  own  goods  in 
contempt. 

“With  this  outlook  they  can  only  sell  to 
those  people  who  are  really  looking  for  the 
cheapest  kind  of  merchandise,  and  it  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  salespeople  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  while  basement  stock 
is  sold  at  a comparatively  lower  price  than 
other  goods,  there  are  certain  basic  under- 
lying reasons  for  this  reduction  in  price,  and 
that  these  reasons  are  not  such  as  would  de- 
teriorate the  wearing  quality  of  the  goods 
offered. 

How  It  Works  With  Shoes 

“A.  factory  damaged  shoe  is  just  as  styl- 
ish and  the  shoe  has  just  as  great  wearing 
qualities  as  the  shoe  passing  the  high  inspec- 
tion, yet  due  to  some  slight  imperfection 
which  has  caused  the  factory  manager  to 
throw  the  shoe  out,  that  shoe  can  be  bought 
at  a considerable  reduction,  and  can  be  sold 
in  the  basement  for  less  than  the  same  type 
of  shoe  would  be  sold  upstairs. 

“Salespeople  must  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated regarding  the  reasons  for  basement 
prices  and  must  know  exactly  why  such  and 
such  an  article  sells  for  less  in  the  basement 
than  it  does  on  the  upper  floors. 

“Cheap  and  unsatisfactory  merchandise 
has  no  place  in  any  first-class  store,  and,  by 
carrying  such  a grade  of  merchandise  in  a 
basement,  one  not  only  draws  to  the  basement 
a class  of  trade  that  will  be  of  no  value  to 
the  upstairs  department,  but  he  drives  away 
a class  of  trade  that  for  many  reasons  may 
be  looking  for  a popular-priced  article  in 
certain  lines  but  which  would  make  consider- 
able addition  to  the  general  trade  of  the 
store. 

“You  must  have  everybody  working  in 
your  department  feel  a pride  in  it.” 

♦ 

Fashion  Number  Made 
Hit  in  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir — I cannot  find  words  to  express 
adequately  my  admiration  of  the  fashion  il- 
lustrations in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Economist.  Every  adjective  with  which  I am 
acquainted  seems  trite  and  commonplace 
when  I try  to  use  it. 

But,  I can  say  this:  It  is  a pleasure  to 

look  at  these  pictures,  and  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  women’s  ready-to-wear  they  are 
a liberal  education  in  spring  styles  for  1920. 

Geo.  W.  Reese,  Adv.  Mgr., 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Figurfit 

KNIT  SKIRT 


Order  Now  For  Fall  Delivery 


Next  fall  will  find  Indera  Knit  Skirts  in 
big  demand  all  along  the  line.  To  protect 
yourself,  to  protect  your  trade  and  to  be 
sure  of  having  an  ample  supply  when  the 
demand  comes,  order  now.  The  sooner 
you  get  your  order  in,  the  surer  you  are 


of  prompt  delivery  for  fall.  See  our  sales- 
men or  order  direct. 

Indera  Knit  Petticoats  and  Princess 
Slips  are  made  in  medium  and  heavy  cot- 
ton and  cotton  and  worsted  mixed.  For 
ladies,  misses  and  children. 


Maline  Knit  Underwear 


The  trade  has  known  Maline  Under- 
wear for  years.  It  has  come  to  depend 
upon  it  as  a reliable,  satisfactory,  fast- 
selling line.  But  remember,  you  cannot 
order  it  from  jobbers, — only  through  our 


own  salesmen,  who  are  now  on  the  road 
taking  orders  for  fall. 

All  styles  and  sizes,  cotton  knit  vests, 
pants  and  union  suits  in  fall  and  winter 
weights.  For  ladies,  misses  and  children. 


Caroknit  Hosiery 


Made,  like  Maline  Underwear  and 
Indera  Knit  Skirts,  in  our  own  mills  and 
sold  direct  to  the  Dry  Goods  and  Depart- 
ment Store  Retail  Dealers.  A full  line  of 


mercerized  and  lisle  hosiery  for  ladies  and 
fine  combed  and  carded  yarn  hosiery  for 
misses.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  delivery 
when  wanted  place  your  order  now. 


IVe  can  handle  a lirmted  number  of  orders  on  Caroknit  lisle  and  mercer- 
ised hosiery  and  Maline  gauze  knit  vests  and  union  suits  for  Spring 
delivery.  Write  for  our  salesman  to  call  on  you  or  order  by  mail  direct. 


THE  MALINE  MILLS,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Ten  Years  Is  a Long  Look  Ahead, 
But  Here’s  a Close-up  of  1930 

When  the  Educational  Director  of  Today  Becomes  the 
“Doctor  of  Direct  Action”  of  Tomorrow — Possibilities 
That  Depend  Upon  the  Most  Progressive  Spirits 
* in  American  Retailing 


Ten  years  from  now  every  progressive 
store  in  the  country  will  have  on  its  payroll 
a man  whose  academic  title  may  be  anything 
from  personnel  lecturer  to  doctor  of  direct 
action. 

But  his  practical  name  will  be  “work 
humanizer.” 

He  will  be  paid  by  the  store  for  putting 
retail  store  salesmanship  before  store  em- 
ployees in  its  proper  light — that  of  dignified, 
interesting,  profitable  human  activity.  He 
will  put  retail  selling  before  those  who  do  it 
as  something  which  carries  with  it  a rare 
privilege  in  addition  to  good  pay. 

Every  Day  Finds  Him  Busier 

Many  progressive  stores  now  have  this 
man  or  woman  employed  and  have  had  for 
years.  But  heretofore  the  function  has  been 
somewhat  limited,  only  half  appreciated  and 
in  some  instances  viewed  as  a necessary  evil — 
rather  the  choice  of  two  evils.  Still  the  edu- 
cational director  is  employed  in  live  stores, 
and  he  is  getting  busier  and  busier  every  day. 

His  duties  at  present  are  those  of  conduct- 
ing classes  in  store  routine,  salesmanship,  the 
study  of  the  sales  check  and  store  service  and 
allied  subjects.  These  things,  comprising  his 
full  duties  now,  will  be  included  in  his  work 
when  he  reaches  his  full  function  ten  years 
hence,  if  it  takes  that  long  for  retailers  to 
discover  the  possibilities  of  store  education. 

Old  Title  Won’t  Suffice 

When  this  happens  “educational  director” 
will  no  longer  designate  either  his  work  or  his 
importance  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  department  store,  which  means  its  in- 
creased ability  to  serve  the  public  and  increase 


Remodeling  Job  Gives 
Jacoby  Bros.  Ad  Idea 

A dramatic  announcement  from  Jacoby 
Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  the  effect  that 
at  one  minute  after  midnight  on  January  first 
hammers  would  begin  pounding  at  the  par- 
titions between  the  old  store  of  Jacoby 
Brothers  and  the  one  recently  acquired  on  the 
north,  was  utilized  as  advertising  by  this  en- 
terprising firm. 

The  newly  acquired  lease  will  nearly  double 
the  capacity  of  the  house,  and  not  only  will 
present  departments  be  enlarged  but  several 
new  ones  will  be  added. 

The  balconies  of  the  present  and  the  new 


volume  and  make  profit. 

Up  to  a certain  period  a store,  or  any  other 
business,  perhaps,  can  develop  along  purely 
mechanical  lines.  That  is,  it  can  go  on  lump- 
ing the  human  and  the  mechanical  elements 
as  one.  But  as  the  business  grows,  when  it 
becomes  as  complex  an  organization  as  is  the 
department  store  of  today,  the  personnel  must 
be  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  op- 
eration of  doing  business. 

Salesman  No.  88  must  be  viewed  as  a per- 
sonality rather  than  a unit  of  action.  When 
he  is  so  considered  his  personality  must  be 
merged  into  the  greater  or  institutional  store 
personality,  but  not  so  deeply  merged  that  it 
disappears;  his  action  must  be  tuned  to  the 
institutional  action,  but  still  retain  its 
identity. 

How  He  Will  Work 

It  is  here  that  the  educational  director  of 
today  will  change  into  the  humanizer  of  work. 

The  humanizer  of  work  will  begin  on  the 
salesforce  as  a whole.  He  will  have  to  talk  to 
it  as  a group  and  then  gradually  separate  the 
force  into  special  groups  for  individual  train- 
ing to  fit  the  specific  needs  of  each  department 
of  the  store’s  selling  divisions. 

In  the  general  lectures  to  the  entire  force 
the  lecturer’s  first  purpose  will  be  to  give  all 
the  salespeople  the  same  idea  regarding  these 
phases  of  store  activity:  merchandise,  what  it 
means  to  the  store;  merchandise,  what  it 
means  to  the  customer;  why  customers  buy 
goods  of  one  particular  store;  how  to  get  the 
customer’s  viewpoint;  the  idea  behind  the  de- 
partment store,  where  it  comes  from  and  what 
it  means. 

But  the  lecturer  will  not  use  the  words 


store  will  be  used  as  rest  rooms  and  as  offices, 
to  which  will  be  added  a section  for  hair- 
dressing and  manicuring;  the  basements  will 
be  continued  as  under-price  stores,  and  among 
the  new  lines  taken  on  will  be  shoes  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

The  sections  devoted  to  yardage  will  be 
combined  and  extended,  and  an  entire  floor 
will  be  given  over  to  garments  for  the  girl 
“from  the  time  she  arrives  in  the  world  to  the 
day  she  has  budded  into  womanhood” — the 
“Floor  o’  Youth”  this  section  has  very  appro- 
priately been  named. 

♦ 

The  Apple  Hat  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  estab- 
lished selling  offices  in  New  York  at  14  West 
Thirty-first  Street  and  a foreign  office  at  130 
West  Forty-second  Street. 


used  here  to  describe  these  subjects.  He  will 
use  popularized  subjects  and  titles  in  his  talks. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  will  sound  like  this : 
“If  Our  Best  Customer  Could  Paint,  Here  Is 
How  She  Would  Picture  This  Store.” 

The  educational  director  will  then  talk  in 
an  interesting  manner  on  how  the  customer 
sees  the  store.  He  will  point  out  that  she 
sees  it  as  a place  where  she  first  becomes 
acquainted  with  goods  that  are  to  live  with 
her  and  her  family  on  intimate  terms. 

Simple,  But  Inspiring 

He  will,  in  simple  but  inspiring  vein,  place 
the  salespeople  in  their  proper  light  in  the 
picture,  with  the  object  in  view  of  showing 
them  that  they  and  the  finest  people  in  town 
are  associated  together  in  the  most  human 
of  all  human  activities — supplying  human 
needs  with  the  goods  that  suit  those  needs. 

When  he  is  through  with  his  talk  sales- 
people will  return  to  their  stations  with  a 
new  and  better  understanding  of  their  work 
than  they  ever  had  before. 

The  lecture,  will  have  taken  thirty  minutes, 
and  its  value  to  the  store  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ten  thousand  dollars,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  sales  organization. 

All  this  ten  years  from  now! 

Not  any  sooner  because  it  will  take  the 
most  progressive  retailer  ten  years  to  find  out 
that  the  natural  way  to  handle  customers  is 
the  most  profitable  way;  that  the  most  costly 
way  is  to  handle  them  as  if  they  were 
automatons  instead  of  people ; that  in  order  to 
handle  customers  naturally  salespeople  must 
understand  that  a customer  is  only  a human 
being  in  a store  instead  of  in  her  home  for 
the  time  being. 

/ 

Two  Big  Los  Angeles* 
Stores  Give  Bonuses 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  J.  W. 
Robinson  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  that  on 
Jan.  10  the  employees  of  that  establishment 
would  be  granted  a bonus  of  8 1-3  per  cent  of 
their  annual  salary  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. An  especial  feature  put  into  effect 
recently  is  the  allowance  of  a 20  per  cent  re- 
duction on  all  purchases  through  the  house, 
made  by  employees  during  December. 

Bullock’s  Los  Angeles  store  has  announced 
that  a bonus  of  10  per  cent  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  employees.  The  fact  was  made 
plain  that  the  bonus  was  for  1919  only. 
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The  Tompkins  Fraser  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors  for 

The  Delaware  Knitting  Mills  Inc. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Manufacturers  of  ladies’  pure  thread 
silk  and  fine  mercerized  hosiery 

and 

Weber  Knitting  Mills,  Inc. 

READING,  PENNA. 

Manufacturers  of  men’s  pure  thread 
silk,  fibre  silk  and  fine  mercerized 
half-hose. 

Ladies’  pure  thread  silk  Hosettes; 
and  infants’  hose. 

ANNOUNCE  THEIR 
PRESENT  LOCATION 

at 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Putting  a Paper  Within  a Paper; 
How  Marshall  Field  & Co.  Do  It 

“The  Juvenile  World,”  Part  of  Regular  Newspaper  Ads,  Makes  Existence  of  Chil- 
dren’s Floor  of  Vivid  Interest  to  Youngsters — It’s  Newsy, 

It’s  Illustrated  and  It’s  Cheerful 


“Fourth  Floor — Juvenile  Floor,  everything 
for  children  in  one  place,”  is  the  thought  which 
is  emphasized  in  “The 
Juvenile  World,”  a 
paper  within  a paper, 
published  weekly  by 
the  advertising  de- 
partment of  Marshall 
Field  & Company, 

Chicago,  111.,  in  its  ad- 
vertising columns  of 
two  Chicago  daily  pa- 
pers. 

In  this  store  the 
juvenile  section  is  all 
on  one  floor,  and  in- 
cludes every  conceiv- 
able item  for  chil- 
dren’s use  or  amuse- 
ment. 

Scheme  of  Layout 

The  infants’  de- 
partment forms  the 
center  of  the  section, 
with  its  French  or 
layette  room  the  heart 
of  that,  and  on  one 
side  it  grades  into  the 
older  children’s  cloth- 
ing, b.oys’  and  girls’, 
and  on  the  other  side, 
with  nursery  furni- 
ture between,  is  situ- 
ated the  toy  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  same  way 
the  juvenile  paper  has 
its  specified  and  regu- 
lar space  for  the  in- 
fants, for  boys’  and 
girls’  clothing  and  for 
toys,  as  well  as  for 
special  events  which 
are  also  heralded  and 
reported  in  “The 
Juvenile  World.” 

The  news  articles 
are  written  up  in  in- 
formal, chatty  style, 
likely  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  parent  as  well 
as  the  child.  As  for 
instance,  we  read  in  headlines,  “Boy  Refuses 
to  Eat  for  Twenty  Minutes.”  In  great  haste 
we  read  on  to  find  out  why  such  a terrible  dis- 
aster has  occurred,  and  we  find  that  he  has 
been  so  absorbed  with  a certain  toy  that  he  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  table  until  he  could  take  it 
with  him.  And  then  we  are  told  “Toy  to  be 


found  on  the  fourth  floor  in  the  toy  section  at 
such  and  such  a price!” 


Again  we  read:  “Children’s  stockings  that 
wear. — It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  true,  and  here 
are  the  stockings  that  will  stand  the  test  from 
even  the  most  rambunctious.” 

Thus  advertisements  for  toys  and  clothing 
are  presented  in  the  most  readable  form  pos- 
sible. But  thfe  paper  and  the  department  do 


not  ptop  there.  They  also  give  special  events 
frequently,  giving  notice  of  them  in  “The 
Juvenile  World”  in 
large  headlines.  One 
of  these  special  events 
was  the  visit  of  King, 
the  heroic  Red  Cross 
dog,  who  was  asked  to 
visit  the  floor,  and 
while  there  had  his 
picture  sketched  in 
the  “boys’  own  room” 
with  a group  of  boys 
in  overcoats  which 
were  described  under 
the  sketch. 

Upon  another  oc- 
casion John  Martin  of 
the  famous  John  Mar- 
tin books  for  children 
was  present  in  person 
to  greet  the  children 
on  the  fourth  floor 
during  children’s  book 
week.  Tom  Tinker, 
of  the  Tinker  toys, 
was  also  present  at 
one  time  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  his 
toys,  and  tell  the  story 
of  their  making. 

Another  one  of 
these  visitors  was  a 
boy,  himself  a cus- 
tomer of  the  depart- 
ment, who  had  bought 
a set  of  sleight-ot- 
hand  and  magic 
tricks,  and  who  had 
become  so  proficient 
in  the  use  of  them 
that  he  was  asked  to 
give  a demonstration 
to  other  boys  in  the 
department.  And  so 
many  such  events  are 
constantly  being  car- 
ried on  on  this  floor 
devoted  exclusively  to 
children. 

Just  at  present  a 
coupon  appears  in  the 
corner  of  “The  Juve- 
nile World”  which  announces  that  if  it  is  sent 
in  with  the  sender’s  name  and  address  “The 
Juvenile  World”  will  be  mailed  each  week  to 
that  person.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
vertising department,  however,  to  continue 
this  device  after  the  general  public  has  be- 
come used  to  looking  for  the  young  newspaper. 


Weather — Always 
Pleasant  on  the 
Juvenile  Floor 


THE  JUVENILE  WORLD. 

Published  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Their  Parents 

by  MARSHALL  FIELD  & COM  PA  NY 


P ■ To  get  The  Juvi-niln  World 
_S1  evrr*  w«k.  um>  your  xinon 
mf  on  tlm,  fill  in  tli*  blank*  and 
II  mail  to  Editor  The  Jufrtiilv 
• World.  . 

Marshall  Field  A Company.  Retail 


TOY  TINKERS  OF  TINKER  TOYLAND  WRITE  STORY  OF  TINKER  TOYS 


The  Juvcnile^loor 
c7he  Fourth 

>10, 1 Because  children  have 
XaI  so  much  of  their  environ- 
/ flk  men!  thrust  upon  them, 
much  care  should  be 
Hoo^l  exercised  by  their  elders 
in  the  character  of  the 
environment  created.  Care  in  the 
selection  of  Toys  already  has  | 
been  emphasized.  Next  in  im- 
portance to  Toys  are  Books — 
that  world  of  imagery  that  in- 
fluences the  child  from  without, 
rather  than  from  within. 

Our  Book  Section  has  made  the 
field  of  Juvenile  literature  a I 
specialty  deserving  of  its  im-  i 
portance.  Parents  can  turn  to 
this  Section  freely  for  helpful 
guidance. 


What  They  Are  Wearing 

By  Fat  h ion  Edit  of 


Each  morning  bright  and  elec 
>o  oat  we  go  into  the  enow 
To  greet  him  with  a cheer; 


And  little  bit  o'  babic3  can  go  out  to 
IfTeet  Jack  Frost  just  as  well  as  you  or 
I or  anybody  (>|m-  Just  put  them  in  their 
bnlix  rarringes  and  wrap  them  up  snui'n 
warm— all  inside  a new  Fur  Carriage  Robe 
And  be-ides  being  snug'n  wan  *" 


Come  to  John  Martin's  Party 
In  the  Book  Section 

Saturday.  Nov.  ISth.  at  10  and  3 

This  is  Children  s Cook  Week 
throughout  the  Country 

To  celebrate  the  big 
event  John  Martin  himself 
will  take  part 

You  know  John 
Martin — the  man  who 
draws  such  funny  pic- 
tures and  writes  so 
many  interesting  Chil- 
dren's stories. 

John  Martin  will 
see  to  it  personally 
that  you  have  a 
good  time 


Toy  R.  R.  Situation 

Is  Excellent 

doling  Robert  Binks  sat  calmly  on  hi* 
reserved  portion  of  the  Binks  back  fence, 
and  a»  he  whittled  away  at  a pencil,  totd 
our  n porter  that  in  all  the  years  (about 
nine)  that  lie  hud  been  inspecting  the  Toy 
Railroad  Situation  he  had  never  found  the 
situation  so  promising  as  thi*  year 

"You  ought  to  see  the  big  Electric  loco 
motives  they  have  now  — whoppers  And 
you  ought  to  the  Armored  Train  thev 
ha'e  this  year-  big  guns  Stirling  out  of  a 
tui id  on  top  ol  the  engine,  and  the  whole 
i train  painted  bcttlrehip  gray  ” 

I But  «hat  I really  need  on  my  own  line 
i is  about  six  more  miles  of  Track  and  some 
and  i 


New  Champ  Sp< 

Eob,  bettci  knr 


ik.  Up 


Muffet's  (a'orite  exclamation i are  real  Do 
in-stic  Science  Apion-  with  Cap  and  Sleeve 
lets  Apron  *1  95  Cap  05c  Sleevelets 


nown  to  his  friends  of  the 
* • Battling"  Bink*.  gave  a 
.sting  lecture  to  the  neigh- 
borhood lads  the  oilier  dnv  on  the  ‘‘Manly 
Art  of  Self  Defense"  "Don't  .lie  afraid  of 
a few  black  eyes."  he  said  "Tlii-x  won't 
last  long  Besides,  if  you  get  some  of  the- 
new  gloves  they  have  at  Marshall  Field's, 
you  don't  have  to  worry1*  Sues. 2 yrs . up 
Indoor  Baseball  Is 

calls  for  Indooi  Baseballs 
made  in  our  Athletic  Goods 
•k.  wp  would  *a>  they  were 
ha»e  some  fine  Indooi  Ba»c 


Miss  Muffet's  Two  Big  Sisters  Visit 
Her  Dancing  Class 

Marion  is  the  older  sister  with  the  Check  Suit  Polly  is  the 
mtddlest  sister  with  the  Tam  and  Checked  Accordion  Plaited  Skirt 
Miss  Muffet  is  the  little  girl  with  the  bobbing  curls  and  the  fluffy 
dress  “She's  the  prettiest  dancer  in  the  class,"  says  Marion  "And 
there  is  not  anybody  here  who  has  such  a pretty  dress."  says  Polly 
POLLY'S  BLOUSE  is  White  Voile. 
$9  00 

MISS  MUFFET'S  FROCK  is  sheer 
Georgette  Crepe,  pink,  band-embroid- 
ered in  colored  posies  Sizes  6 to  14. 
$27.50 

All  from  Big  Sister's  Room 


MARION  S CHECKED  WOOL  SUIT 
came  from  Big  Sister's  Room  Sizes 
12  lo  16  ]l  is  one  of  the  styles  to  be  had 
in  the  big  reduction;  selling  for $59  SO 
POLLY'S  WOOL  VELOUR  SKIRT 
Sizes  8 to  16  $16  50 


c 


WAKE  UP  HAPPY! 


j 


an  Oil  Tank  Cat" 

ATHLETICS 

•j 

This  is  a picture  of  some  of  the 
Bright  and  Happy  Mites  who  roam 
the  pages  of  John  Martin's  Book. 

They  do  all  the  things  that  chil- 
dren do  And  they  are  always  in- 
teresting to  look  at  and  to  read  about 
in  the  poem  which  is  always  written 
underneath  their  picture 

Mummy  Family  Is 
MostSelf  Contained 
Family  in  the  World 

Here  arc  Papa  Mummy  and  Mamma  Mum 
my  and  Brother  Bill  Mummy  and  Sister 
Susie  Mummy  and  little  Rameses  and  Ptah 
Mummy  and  Baby  Mummy 
They  all  fit  one  inside  another— which 
must  he  a very  convenient  family  arrange- 
ment especially  when  hunting  for  an  apart 


John  Martin's  Book  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  magazines  that  chil- 
dren ever  had 

That  is  because  John  Martin  so 
well  understands  children,  and  is 
such  a good  old  pal  with  them 
He's  the  man  who  is  giving  the 
party  Saturday  Be  sure  to  come 


STORY  OF  ORIGINAL 
TINKERS  ABOUT 
THE  TINKER  TOYS 

A$  Good  as  a Real  Fairy  Story— and 
Better,  Betauae  It’s  True 

Once  ufon  a time  there  were  two  little 
boje  who  likr  to  tinker  around  and  make 
things — especially  Toys.  And  so  much  did 
all  the  children  about  love  to  play  with 
those  Toys,  that  these  little  bnv  tinker* 
decided  to  go  into  the  Toy  business  when 
they  grew  up 

And  they  did.  They  call'd  themselves 
Toy  Tinkers,  and  went  into  the  Tinkcrtoy 
buxines*.  And  the  fiyst  Toy  made  thev 
called  the  Tinkertoy,  because  one  covtd 
tinker  away  witb  it  and  make  hundreds 
of  things  with  it,  auch  as  windmills,  autos, 
bridges,  machines,  air  ships  and  such- 
all  out  of  this  one  Toy. 

At4 Marshall  Field  Sc  Company. 

They  brought  this  Toy  to  Marshall  Field 
4 Company  and  the  Tojinan  displayed  it. 

And  what  do  you  think*  Since  then,  in 
five  years,  nearly  four  million  boys  aui)  girls 
in  every  land  have  had  a Tinkertoy 
They  Keep  Right  On  Tinkering. 

Of  course,  the  Toy  Tinkers  couldn't  stop 
tinkering  So  they  made  sbme  more  Tinker 

The  names  of  these  are  Tmkerpins.  in 
in  which  there  arc  twenty  pins  that  are 
knocked  down  and  set  up  by  an  inter- 
esting little  spinner  on  rail-.  Tinkerdu*.  an 
exciting  table  game;  Tinkerblox.  with  which 
you  learn  all  about  letter*,  words  and  sen- 
tences, at-play;  Jumpy  Tinker,  a snappy, 
peg  and  ring  game;  Tilly  Tinker,  the 
balancing  doll;  Tom  Tinker,  the  ball  man- 
pet  of  the  little  tots,  and  Flying  Tinker  that 
sails  through  the  air  like  a bird 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Tom  Tinker  will  be  in  the  Toy  Section. 
Sal ar day.  Nov  IS—  hoar t 10  anlil  5 
—at  the  Toy  Tinker  Booth  He  will 
demonstrate  the  Tinkertoy  and  intro- 
duce yoa  to  the  entire  Tinker  family 


Little  Folk  Like  New 
Clothes  Same  as  Do 
Daddy  and  Mother 

Therefore  clothes  are  a*  welcome  as 
anything  you  could  think  ol  when  it  come* 
to  making  out  your  Christmas  list  for  a 
baby  And  practical  everyday  clothes  are 
every  bit  as  much  to  be  considered  as  the 
liorc  fuss-  and  -hand  made  thing*  for 
dress  up 

All  you  have  to  do  to  please  a little 
Miss  Muffet  or  a wee  Willie  VVdkms  is  to 
give  them  their  favoritesl  color,  and  see  that 
their  Irock  or  suit  has  some  pockets  or 
perhaps,  some  funny  little  characters  in  the 
way  of  embroidery  Bui  it's  the  color  first 
Here  are  a few  things  fiom  our  Infants' 
Room  that  will  have  these  requirements 
plus  the  well  wearingness  and  smartness  ol 
style  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked  from  the. 
grown  ups’  point  of  view 

IMPORTED  JAPANESE  PADDED  SILK 
KIMONOS  Size*  for  ages  2 lo  6,  $7  50 
All  the  soft  ond  joyous  hues 

PECGED  TOP  ROMPERS  Sizes  2 to  t 
Pink  or  blue  witb  plaid  collars  and 
cuffs.  $1  75 

PINK  OR  BLUE  CREEPERS  with  white 
collar  and  cuffs— embroidered  in  balls  Sizes 
J to  2.  $2  50  I Sketched.  I 


Hoskins,  the  boy  magic 
gaie  a fn«  mating  exhibition  of  the  trick* 
ond  sleight  of  hand  performances  of  a 
world  famous  magician 

Before  the  show.  William  pinned  up  a 
big  poBlcr  in  the  front  hall,  announcing  his 
entertainment  'for  young  and  old  in  a 
regular  carnival  of  fun,  wizardry,  leger 
domain  and  prestidigitation  " 

The  audience  con-isted  of  the  family,  and 
you  know  what  that  means  when  it  comes 
"to  “kidding-  a fellow  Yet,  not  a single 
member  of  the  entire  group  failed  to  give 

Dad  Hoskins  said  with  pride  that  Ins  | 
son  magician  had  learned  all  his  trick*  | 
from  GILBERT'S  MYSTO  MACIC  SET, 
which  comes  complete  with  trick  Para  j 
phernalia.  Poster  Instruction  Book*  and 
“everything”  r°u  Seaton 


A Bubble  Book 

and  Reads 
and  Has  Pictures 

And  It  I*  a Pretty  Smart  Book  Thai 


Sings 


Tho. 


Thin 


During  this  Childie 
Book  Week,  the  Clu-r 
Phonograph  Room  has  fitted 
up  n special  room  for  Cliil 
dren.  with  Childre 
turc.  a Cheney  Phonograph,  t 
just  the  right  size,  and  ha*  ■ 
made  a special  di*|JA\  of  these  Smart 
Bubble  Books. 

Go  up  and  visit  your  own  Phonograph 
Room  and  try  out  some  of  the  Bubble 


Only  a Little  Way  From  This  Corner  to 
the  Boys’  Own  Room. 

' When  this  merry  party  (see  sketch  above,  by  staff  artist)  came  to  lh« 
Fourth  Floor,  all  the  Boys  went  first,  under  escort  of  their  mothers,  to  the  Boys' 
Own  Room  There.  Billy  Haskins,  who  is  testing  the  Tank,  got  a fine,  warm 
Mackinaw  to  wear  to  school  over  the  all-wool  Suit  he  has  on.  The  Suit  cost 
$30  There  is  another  pair  of  Knickers,  but.  of  course,  he  can  only  wear  one 
pair  at  a time 


George  Brown,  about  to  borrow  the 
“Long  Tom"  for  a little  target  practice, 
has  on  a Junior  Overcoat,  wool-lined, 
with  a belt  all  around,  that  cost  Mr 
Brown  $37  50.  (His  mother  bought  him 
a dandy  bathrobe,  too,  at  $7.50) 

Jim  Wood,  with  the  rough-and-ready- 
looking  cheviot  Cap  ($2.S0,  with  a 
band  to  pull  over  the  cars),  has  a 


bundle  which  contains  a new  Polo  Shirt, 
with  collar  attached,  in  blue— cost  him 
$2.50  They  have  others  in  while  and 
helio,  and  still  others  at  S3 -25 
See  young  Bob  Binks  over  at  the  end. 
studying  for  his  interview  on  Railroads 
(see  first  column)?  Well,  you  ought 
to  see  the  fine  warm  Pajamas,  of  flan- 
nelet,  that  his  mother  got  for  him  the 
other  day  $225  Ask  him  about  ii 


Reproduction,  about  one-quarter  size,  of  one  issue  of  Marshall  Field  & Co.’s 

“The  Juvenile  World.” 
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‘Your  best  Customer 


Make  a mother  your  friend,  and  you  ve  won 
the  best  customer  you  could  have  for  every  de- 
partment in  your  store! 

The  mother  who  buys“Merode”  or  “Harvard 
Mills”  underwear  for  her  baby  will  always  come 
back  to  the  same  place,  a friendly,  satisfied  cus- 
tomer. The  quality  in  these  little  bands  and 
wrappers  is  so  unmistakably  the  best  and  every 
detail  is  perfect. 

Carefully  designed  and  shaped  to  fit — smooth 
Flatlock  seams,  firm  buttonholes  and  buttons: 
in  every  way  these  garments  meet  the  approval 
of  the  most  discriminating  mother. 

Let  us  send  you  descriptive  price  lifct. 


Winship,  Boit  & Co. 

Sole  Owners,  Makers  and  Selling  Agents  of 
“ Harvard  Mills”  and  “Merode”  Underwear 

Mills  at  Wakefield,  Mass. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms:  893  Broadway,  New  York 


Open-Front 

Wrapper 


“ Harvard  Mills ” 
“Me'rode” 

(Hand-finished) 

Underwear 
for  Babies 


Double-breasted 

Wrapper 


Selling  Representatives 

RICHARD  S.  LILIENTHAL 
346  Broadway  New  York 

harry  McMillan 

1815  Wallace  Street  Philadelphia 


Smart  Models  of  Style,  Qual- 
ity and  Fine  Finish  for  Women, 
Misses  and  Children 

Jobbers:  Write  for  Samples 

Order  MERIDIAN  Bath- 
ing Suits  and  Jerseys 
and  insure  satisfaction. 

EDWARD  NOON  & SON 

Established  1865 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MAKE  NEXT  SEASON 
A RECORD-BREAKER! 


MERIDIAN 

PETTICOATS  and 
KNIT  BLOOMERS 


WHEN  two  persons  match 
wits  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  phrase , they  are  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  one  another. 


Economist  wit -matching  is  done  in 
a spirit  of  helpfulness. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  men,  but 
which  one  of  these  has  the  wit,  the 
particular  kind  of  knowledge  and 
ability,  that  makes  him  fit  ideally 
the  job  you  have  open? 

If  he  is  to  be  found , the  Economist 
Want  Page  will  bring  you  his 
address. 
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Men’s  Furnishings 
Field  Grows  Livelier 

O’Brien-Jobst  Co.,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  Recognizes 
Trend  and  Helps  It  Along  by  Transforming 
Its  Store — High-Grade  Surroundings 
Make  High-Grade  Appeal 


The  importance  of  attractive  stock  fixtures 
and  display  cases  in  men’s  specialty  shops  is 
to-day  being  recognized  more  than  ever  before, 
with  the  result  that  men’s  furnishings  and 
clothing  stores  all  over  the  country  have  made 
alterations  and  improvements  with  a view  to 
making  their  establishments  more  attractive 
to  men. 

To  believe  that  men  are  influenced  by  mer- 
chandise solely  is  a great  fallacy.  To  be  sure, 
poor  lines  of  goods  will  not  sell,  but  taking 
two  stores  carrying  lines  of  similar  quality, 
the  store  that  presents  the  better  appearance, 
and  offers  the  more  efficient  service  is  the  one 
that  will  undoubtedly  do  the  largest  volume 
of  business — a fact  which  has  been  demon- 
strated in  stores  of  every  description. 

Competition  That  Must  Be  Met 

Men’s  sections  in  department  stores  are  in 
direct  competition  with  specialty  shops  and 
both  department  heads  and  the  store  manage- 
ment should  realize  that  in  order  to  have  suc- 
cessful men’s  departments  a policy  of  effi- 
cient service  and  up-to-dateness  in  fixture 
installations  must  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Peoria,  Illinois,  now  boasts  of  one  of  the 
most  modern  men’s  furnishings  and  clothing 
stores  in  the  country,  that  of  the  O’Brien- 
Jobst  Co.,  located  at  113  South  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. In  a previous  issue  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  mention  was  made  of  the  altera- 
tion and  new  installation  contemplated  by  this 
concern.  The  photographs  appearing  upon 


this  page  show  the  new  fixtures  which  are  now 
in  use,  as  well  as  the  handsome  new  store 
front. 

Uniform  Equipment 

The  greatest  care  has  been  observed  in 
lining  up  the  new  fixtures,  which  are  of  sec- 
tional or  unit  type,  executed  in  American  wal- 
nut in  Colonial  design.  Every  fixture  and 
show-case  is  of  exactly  the  same  height — 
throughout  the  entire  171  feet  of  the  store. 

This  has  attracted  a large  amount  of 
favorable  comment,  because  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  neatness  presented  by  the  uni- 
formity of  the  fixtures.  Carrying  out  the 
same  idea  of  unity,  special  care  is  taken  m 
selecting  the  merchandise  shown  in  the  dis- 
play cases  at  all  times,  producing  a splendid 
harmony  of  color  throughout  the  store. 

Testifying  to  the  value  of  neatness,  one  of 
the  noteworthy  features  of  the  O’Brien-Jobst 
store  is  its  clean  and  tidy  appearance  at  all 
times.  For  many  years,  it  has  been  a per- 
sonal hobby  of  John  J.  O’Brien,  president  of 
this  concern,  always  to  have  a neat,  clean- 
looking store,  and  after  years  of  hard  work, 
the  store  organization  has  been  trained  to  the 
point  where  each  man  considers  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  see  to  it  that  this  policy 
is  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  smallest  piece  of  paper,  discarded 
cigarette,  or  any  other  objectionable  matter  is 
quickly  removed  from  the  floor,  or  wherever 
such  material  may  be  inadvertently  depos- 
ited. Even  little  pieces  of  paper  which  may 


This  exterior  view  shows  the  attractive 
front  and  ample  display  windows  recently  in- 
stalled. 

happen  to  be  sticking  to  a box  or  protruding 
therefrom  are  almost  immediately  removed 
by  one  of  the  salespeople  of  that  particular 
section. 

Each  Department  Separate 

A detailed  description  of  the  new  store 
front  and  fixtures  would  hardly  do  full  jus- 
tice to  these  features,  but  the  photographs 
speak  for  themselves,  and  show  very  clearly 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  at- 
tractive store  arrangement.  Each  department 
is  kept  intact  and  occupies  a separate  section 
of  the  store  by  itself. 

Upon  entering  the  store,  the  customer  finds 
the  men’s  furnishings  section  at  the  right  and 
the  hat  department  at  the  left — or  south — side 
of  the  store.  These  departments  extend  down 
the  store  80  feet  on  each  side. 

Where  the  furnishings  and  hat  depart- 
ments end  on  the  sides  of  the  store,  the  cloth- 
ing department  commences,  and  runs  back  the 
remaining  75  feet,  occupying  the  entire  width. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  front,  it  is  the 
intention  to  start  a new  children’s  department 
at  an  early  date,  the  rear  of  this  floor  being 
given  over  to  the  general  offices,  tailor  shop, 
and  stock  rooms. 

Detriment  Becomes  an  Adjunct 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  main  floor  of  this 
store  is  three  steps  below  the  level  of  the  side- 
walk, a condition  which  ordinarily  might  be 
considered  as  a handicap,  and  was  so  consid- 
ered before  the  recent  alterations  were  made. 
It  had  a tendency  to  make  the  old  store  dark 
and  “skimpy”  looking,  but  the  difficulty  has 
not  only  been  overcome  in  the  new  store,  but 
with  such  success  that  Mr.  O’Brien  states  that 
should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  entirely  re- 
build the  store,  it  would  be  rebuilt  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  at  present — three  steps  below 
the  sidewalk  level. 

When  the  recent  alterations  were  made, 
the  ceiling  in  the  front  part  of  the  store  was 
raised  3 *4  ft.,  making  it  even  with  the  ceil- 


View  of  the  clothing  department.  The  cabinets  and  show  cases  are  of  the  most  modern  type. 
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LAWRENCE  FLAT  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

HAND -TAILORED 

Costs  No  More  Than  Machine  Made 


Lawrence  Flat  Knit  Underwear  is  something  more 
than  machine  made.  It  is  hand  cut  and  hand  fin- 
ished. It  is  better  fitting  and  more  comfortable  than 
ordinary  machine  cut  underwear. 

Lawrence  Flat  Knit  Underwear  exhibits  quality  of 
finish  and  detail  not  equalled  in  any  other  under- 
wear of  the  price.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  fine 
garments.  In  short,  it  combines  quality  with  com- 
fort at  a moderate  price. 

Lawrence  Underwear  is  made  in  eleven  styles  and 
is  particularly  strong  on  athletic  models  in  separate 
garments  and  union  suits. 

Examination  will  prove  Lawrence  Underwear  is  a 
line  that  you  can  handle  to  your  customers’  satisfac- 
tion and  your  immediate  and  ultimate  profit. 


The  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co. 

For  Over  Sixty  Years  Makers  of  the  Finest  Quality  Light  and  Medium  Weight  Balbriggan 
Shirts,  Drawers  and  Union  Suits  for  Men  and  Boys.  Also  Makers  of  Lawrence  Women’s  Flat 
Knit  Union  Suits,  Vests  and  Bloomers  and  (LMC)  Fibre  Hose. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

M.  TOWNSEND  & CO.,  Selling  Agents 
345  Broadway  New  York  City 
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General  zriezv  of  the  main  floor  as  seen  from  the  entrance  which  is  elevated  three  steps  above  the 

floor  level 


in g over  the  rear  portion.  This  has  resulted 
in  making  the  entire  store  light  and  airy  in 
appearance,  and  enables  a customer  enter- 
ing the  door  to  have  an  excellent  view  of  each 
department  as  well  as  of  the  entire  store, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  elevated  three 
steps  above  the  floor  level  itself.  Mr.  O’Brien 
believes  that  the  view  thus  afforded  fully 
doubles  the  impression  the  store  creates  upon 
the  customer  and  the  first  impression  of  a 
customer  upon  entering  a store  is  a matter 
well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Has  Brought  Out  Comment 

It  is  the  belief  that  this  is  the  real  secret 
of  the  large  amount  of  favorable  comment 
which  has  been  heard  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  store,  the  average  customer 


not  fully  realizing  just  what  it  is  that  im- 
presses him  so  forcibly  upon  entering,  which, 
however,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
fact  that  he  can  see  everything  the  instant 
he  steps  in  the  store. 

The  impression  made  by  the  exterior  was 
also  not  overlooked.  The  customer  is  first 
attracted  by  excellent  merchandise  displays  in 
ample  windows,  set  back  16  feet  from  the 
front  of  the  store.  There  is  an  arcade  be- 
tween the  two  windows  19  feet  wide  at  its 
widest  point,  affording  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  displays  appearing  in  the  300 
square  feet  of  window  space. 

The  fixtures  for  window  display  purposes 
are  entirely  modern,  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  installation.  These  fixtures  are  of 
American  walnut  in  an  entirely  new  design 
and  match  the  window  backgrounds  which  are 
of  the  same  material  in  the  Colonial  period 
design. 

The  expansion  of  the  O’Brien-Jobst  Co. 
store  has  been  made  possible  by  certain  policies 
formulated  in  the  beginning  of  the  store, 
which  have  been  conscientiously  carried  out. 

One  of  these  policies  is  that  of  showing  a 
customer  every  possible  courtesy,  regardless 
of  how  irritable  he  may  be.  When  he  enters 
this  store,  he  is  considered  as  having  given 
the  store  the  preference  of  all  of  the  other 
stores  in  Peoria,  and  he  is  shown  by  every  act 
that  this  favor  upon  his  part  is  gratefully  ap- 
preciated. Even  though  he  may  not  always 
make  a purchase,  the  management  sees  to  it 
that  he  leaves  the  store  with  a “pleasant  taste 
in  his  mouth,”  and  a feeling  that  he  will  give 


this  store  his  preference  provided  he  can  pro- 
cure what  he  is  looking  for.  O’Brien-Jobst 
Co.  have  a golden  rule  which  is:  “Our  Cus- 

tomer is  Our  Guest,”  and  as  such  he  is  entitled 
to  every  possible  courtesy. 

In  connection  with  another  important  pol- 
icy of  his  concern,  Mr.  O’Brien  explains: 

“We  make  it  a point  to  write  any  of  our 
regular  customers  who  do  not  make  a pur- 
chase within  three  months,  asking  them  why 
they  have  not  been  in  our  store,  and  if  there 
is  anything  wrong,  as  we  are  always  glad  to 
adjust  these  matters.  We  received  a reply 
to  one  of  these  letters  recently  from  one  of 
our  customers,  stating  that  he  had  purchased 
a pair  of  trousers  which  he  understood  would 
cost  him  $7.50,  but  was  charged  $12.50,  and 
claimed  they  were  only  worth  about  $5. 

“We  immediately  wrote  this  customer  the 
following  reply:  ‘Your  notation  on  our  let- 

ter of  recent  date  has  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention and  I surely  regret  your  having  had 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pair  of  trousers  which 
you  purchased  of  us  during  the  past  season. 
It  is  this  very  thing  which  prompts  us  to  send 
out  these  letters  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  if 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any 
of  our  customers  that  has  not  been  called  to 
our  attention.  You  will  quite  agree  with  us, 
Mr.  Blank  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  adjust 
a matter  that  is  not  called  to  our  attention  in 
any  way,  and  you  will  also  no  doubt  agree 
with  us  that  a firm  or  individual  should  be 


given  an  opportunity  to  make  good  any  un- 
satisfactory purchase  or  transaction,  espe- 
cially a store  like  ours,  which  is  continually 
talking  service  and  satisfaction. 

Didn’t  Want  Check 

“ ‘We  are  sending  you,  herewith,  our  check 
for  $7.50,  which  we  hope  will  adjust  this  mat- 
ter to  your  entire  satisfaction,  but,  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  that  we  want  your  future 
patronage  and  good  will.  We  will  leave  your 
account  on  our  books  and  hope  in  the  very 
near  future  to  have  you  back  in  our  store 
trading  in  the  active  manner  you  formerly 
did.  Assuring  you  that  we  greatly  regret  this 
occurrence  and  trust  that  it  has  caused  you 
no  inconvenience,  we  are,  . . .» 

“We  have  since  heard  from  him  and  could 
see  from  his  manner  that  he  very  much  ap- 
preciated our  courtesy  and  did  not  want  to 
keep  the  $7.50  check.  While  he  was  a little 
dissatisfied  with  those  trousers,  he  knew  in  his 
own  mind  that  they  were  worth  more  to  him 
than  $5,  but  we  made  him  feel  perfectly  com- 
fortable and  are  quite  sure  that  we  have  made 
a good,  loyal  customer  out  of  him.” 

Bonus  System  Started 

From  this  time  on,  the  O’Brien-Jobst  Co. 
will  have  each  and  every  co-worker  share  in 
the  profits  and  plans  were  made  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  the  first  of  this  year.  A num- 
ber of  the  men  will  be  given  stock  in  the  con- 
cern. 

The  O Brien-Jobst  Co.  has  just  finished  the 
year  1919  with  an  increase  of  76  per  cent 
over  the  year  of  191&  and  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  were  practically  out  of 
business  for  six  weeks  during  the  remodeling. 
♦ 

The  Kohn-Furchgott  Co.,  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  has  recently  secured  a 25-year  lease 
on  a large  building  plot  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  for  an  increase  in  floor  space  by 
this  popular  Florida  concern. 

The  new  site  gives  the  company  the  entire 
frontage  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street 
from  May  to  Forsyth  Street  and  a frontage  of 
105  feet  extending  west  from  Main  Street  on 
both  Bay  and  Forsyth  Streets. 

This  concern  is  well  known  in  the  South 
and  this  fall  celebrated  its  fifty-first  anniver- 
sary. ; } 


Hal  and  furnishings  departments  in  the  new  O’Brien-Jobst  Co.  store. 
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The  Soft  Collar  Fastener 
With  2,000,000  Friends 

The  simplicity,  efficiency  and  neat- 
ness of  Slip-Grip  have  made  it  a uni- 
versal favorite. 

After  three  years  on  the  market  it  has 
made  over  two  million  friends  among 
men  who  give  thought  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Slip-Grip  can  be  put  on  in  a moment 
and  adjusted  to  any  position  without 
mussing  the  collar. 

It  has  no  hooks  or  sharp  points  to  cause 
damage — just  two  spring  tension  fingers 
which  slip  over  the  edge  of  the  collar  and 
hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

Slip-Grip  will  not  work  loose,  yet  a gentle 
pull  removes  it.  Neckwear  on  which  Slip- 
Grip  has  been  demonstrated  may  be  returned 
to  stock  for  sale. 

Made  in  one  piece,  Slip-Grip  will  last  for  a 
lifetime.  There  are  no  delicate  attachments 
to  weaken  and  wear  out.  The  advantages 
of  Slip-Grip  are  so  apparent  that  anyone  can 
see  them  at  a glance.  They  practically  sell 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  a demonstration. 

A nation-wide  advertising  campaign  to  be 
carried  on  in  three  national  magazines  hav- 
ing a total  circulation  of  more  than  two 
million  will  increase  the  already  large  de- 
mand for  Slip-Grip. 

The  results  mean  profits  for  you.  Order 
now.  We  can  ship  immediately  in  any 
quantity. 


GOOD  SPECIALTY  CO. 

12th  & Olive  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Distributors 


Eisenstadt  Manu- 
facturing Co. 
Manufacturing  Jewelers 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

U.  S.  A. 


McLean  and  Wood 
Toronto  and 

Winnipeg 

Canadian 

Representatives 


Merchandising — to  Sell  Goods 

A prominent  authority  says,  “Every  year  those  who  are 
concerned  in  securing  America’s  home  trade  spend  more 
than  a billion  dollars  in  various  forms  of  promotional 
activity.  They  spend  that  amount  in  merchandising — to 
sell  goods.” 


Much  of  the  effect  of  this  vast 
investment  lasts  but  a short  period. 
Our  portion,  that  spent  for  modem 
equipment,  keeps  on  selling  your 
goods  year  after  year. 


“Expansible”  Sectional 
Unit  Fixtures,  "Allinsite”  and 
“Faultless”  Revolving  Rack 
Wardrobes,  “Brilliant  Ideal” 
All  Glass  Show  Cases  and 
other  Himmel  fixtures,  all 
illustrated  in  our  Catalogue 
No.  145,  will  aid  and  empha- 
size every  other  selling  effort. 
Such  has  been  the  experience 
of  leading  stores  that  you 
know  of. 


M.L.HIMMEL  & SON 


Main  Office  and  factories 

BAL1T  MORE  • MARYLAND 

COMPLETE  STORE  EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY  KINO 


BOSTON  SALES  ROOMS 
20  OXFORD  ST. 
CLEVELAND  SALES  ROOMS 
,2210  W.  SUPERIOR  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  SALES  ROOMS 
229  E.  22 1?  ST. 

PITTSBURGH  SALES  ROOMS 
72 3 LIBERTY  AVE. 
NEW  ORLEANS  SALES  ROOMS 
HENNEN  BUILDING 


Established  1846 

DRY  GOODS 

ECONOMIST 

Reg.  in  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Motto — What  to  Buy  and  How  to  Sell  It 
Member  of  the  Root  Newspaper  Ass’n 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 
At  Thirty-ninth  Street  Building, 

239  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City,  by 


The  Textile  Publishing  Company 

Chas.  G.  Phillips President 

A.  C.  Pearson General  Managei 

H.  E.  Taylor Advertising  Managei 

S.  H.  Ditchett Editor 

Franklin  T.  Root Treasurer 


B.  M.  Arrick, 

Mgr.  Store  Equipment  Dept. 

E.  D.  Carey, 

Mgr.  Garment  and  Accessories  Depts 

A.  E.  Hurst, 

Mgr.  Economy  Service  Dept. 

B.  H.  Fishler, 

Mgr.  Shoe  Dept. 

F.  T.  Root, 

Mgr.  Special  Service  DepL 

C.  K.  McDermut, 

Mgr.  Knit  Goods  DepL 

O.  W.  Pearson, 

Mgr.  Carpet  DepL 

R.  C.  Sanborn, 

Mgr.  Manufacturers  Fashion  Service 
and  Fashion  Camera. 

R.  B.  Thomas, 

Mgr.  Fabric  DepL 

W.  A.  Watson, 

Mgr.  Fancy  Goods  and  Notion  Depta 


Telephone  Call,  4900  Bryant. 

Cable  Address,  "DOM ESTIC.’* 

( Western  Union  Code  Used) 


BRANCHES: 

BOSTON,  185  Devonshire  Street. 

James  H.  Gardner. 

PHILADELPHIA,  929  Chestnut  StreeL 

Frank  Manser. 

CHICAGO,  215  So.  Market  StreeL 
Franklin  G.  Whitney. 

ST.  LOUIS,  1627  Locust  Street. 

Root  Newspaper  Association. 
CLEVELAND,  539  Guardian  Bldg. 

Harland  J.  Wright. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  42?  Sacramento  St. 

P.  H.  Neale y. 

LONDON  (Eng.),  288  Mansion  House 

Chambers,  11  Queen  Victoria  Street. 

John  C.  Curtiss. 

PARIS,  FRANCE,  2 Rue  des  Itallens, 
Corner  Boulevard  des  Itallens. 

Miss  Laura  Hubbard. 

Mlle.  Lebrun. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SINGLE  INSERTION 


Full  page 

110 

60 

Contract 

rates  on  application. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

Weekly  Monthly 

United  States 

$6. 00  a Year  $1.75 

Postage,  50c. 

to  $1.00  additional  west  of 

Mississippi  River. 


CANADA  AND  FOREIGN. 

Weekly  $7.50 

Monthly  2.00 

Postage  paid. 

SINGLE  COPIES. 

Regular 26 

World  Wide $1.00 

Money  due  to  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
should  be  paid  to  this  office  direct  or  to 
an  agent  bearing  the  Textile  Publishing 
Company’s  written  authorization  to  col- 
lect. No  other  payments  can  be  recog- 
nized. Make  checks,  drafts,  P.  O.  orders, 
etc.,  to  order  of  The  Textile  Publishing 
Company. 
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Bargain  Basement  Builds  Business; 
Don’t  Treat  It  as  Second  Fiddle 

Customers  You  Attract  Below  Stairs  Will  Be  Much  More  Interested  in  Main 
Store  if  You  Keep  Basement’s  Atmosphere  up  to  Standard 

— How  One  Store  Does ’It 


Business  methods  in  the  large  basement 
of  the  J.  L.  Brandeis  & Sons’  store  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  are  so  progressive  and  soundly  con- 
ceived that  they  are  certain  to  be  of  value  to 
wide-awake  contemporaries  throughout  the 
country.  Sixty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space  under  two  of  Omaha’s  largest  business 
buildings,  connected  by  undermining  the 
street  which  lies  between  them,  offer  an  ex- 
panse of  merchandise  that  is  as  impressive 
to  the  eye  of  the  customer  as  it  is  interest- 
ing to  the  contemporaneous  retailer. 

Rents  Space  from  City 

While  the  traffic  of  Douglas  street  surges 
and  sputters  overhead,  the  Brandeis  base- 
ment business  goes  on  as  tranquilly  as  that 
on  the  main  floor.  Through  an  agreement 
to  rent  the  space  from  the  city  of  Omaha 
the  store  was  enabled  to  develop  this  unique 
method  of  connecting  up  its  two  big  base- 
ment floor  spaces,  at  the  same  time  acquir- 
ing several  thousand  additional  square  feet. 
The  basement  of  a third  large  office  building, 
in  which  groceries  are  sold,  is  an  adjunct 
to  the  main  layout,  but  is  not  included  in 
the  sixty  thousand  square  feet  covered  by 
the  basement  store  proper. 

Brandeis’  basement  is  a store  complete 
in  itself,  displaying  all  lines  of  merchandise 
handled  throughout  the  store  in  excellent 
quality,  but  with  a fine  line  of  distinction 
drawn  between  it  and  the  store’s  regular 
stock.  Prices  in  the  basement  store  are 
lower,  therefore  attracting  a class  of  busi- 
ness that  develops  regular  customers  for  the 
firm  from  those  who  would  not  be  as  re- 
munerative if  they  were  forced  to  confine 
their  purchasing  to  the  standard  depart- 
ments. 

“Talking  It  Up” 

In  establishing  this  feature,  the  store 
was  of  course  required  to  strike  a course  in 
which  the  talking-up  of  the  basement  would 
not  result  in  the  talking-down  of  the  main 
store.  Nor  was  it  permissible  to  allow  the 
buying  public  to  gain  the  impression  that 
the  downstairs  stocks  were  cast-offs  from 
those  above  the  ground  level,  but  it  was  vital 
to  the  success  of  this  policy  that  the  base- 
ment prices  “beat”  those  upstairs  without 
carrying  a materially  inferior  line. 

“There  is  a trade  that  never  goes  into 
your  upstairs  departments,”  says  M.  Elkjer, 
who  superintends  the  basement  merchandis- 
ing of  the  Brandeis  store,  as  well  as  buying 
for  the  coat  and  suit  department.  “It  is  your 
province  to  investigate  this  trade,  learn  its 
demands,  its  desires,  its  needs,  and  then  to 
plan  your  merchandising  campaign  to  make 
an  appeal  to  that  trade. 


“Talking  up”  the  basement  is  a 
proposition  a great  many  big  stores 
have  tackled. 

By  now  it  has  been  shaken  down  to 
pretty  nearly  a sure-fire  basis. 

But  there’s  a catch  in  it — for  it 
mustn’t  have'  the  effect  of  “talking 
down”  the  main  store. 

Here’s  how  the  J.  L.  Brandeis  & 
Sons  store  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  met  the 
problem — and  its  basement  store 
boasts  60,000  square  feet,  all  busy! 

“Many  people  who  are  in  a position  to 
purchase  a fairly  good  grade  of  merchandise 
will  hesitate  at  going  into  the  regular  de- 
partments, but  will  be  attracted  to  the  base- 
ment by  a general  appearance  good  enough 
to  convince  them  that  goods  they  want  are 
to  be  found  there.  In  those  people  you  have 
a good  foundation  for  your  appeal. 

Studied  Direction  of  Appeal 

“Having  in  mind  the  general  limitations 
of  our  merchandising  scope,  we  have  tried 
to  find  the  people  to  whom  goods  falling 
within  that  scope  would  make  the  greatest 
appeal,  and  have  then  stocked  those  goods 
and  aggressively  campaigned  to  bring  those 
people  into  our  basement.  This  has  neces- 
sitated double  specialization,  of  purchase 
and  appeal,  for  it  is  only  in  making  this 
specialized  appeal  that  our  basement  can 
succeed. 

“It  must  depend  upon  a rapid  turn-over 
to  bring  profit.  Popular-priced  goods  can 
be  sold  faster,  at  the  same  time  permitting 
a much  lower  mark-up  than  the  higher- 
priced,  exclusive  merchandise.  It  is  in  spe- 
cializing in  this  line  of  goods  and  selling 
at  close  margin  that  rapid  turn-over  is 
achieved.  A basement  that  functions  only 
as  a clearing  house  for  ‘dead  goods’  or  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  general  store  ap- 
peal only,  is  not,  in  my  mind,  a success. 

Planning  the  Advertising 

“It  is  the  basement  merchandiser’s  prob- 
lem to  find  his  trade  and  then  cater  to  it. 
When  he  has  the  goods  upon  his  shelves  and 
in  his  showcases,  he  must  plan  the  adver- 
tising campaign  by  which  his  trade  is  to  be 
reached,  studying  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proach. 

“If  you  will  place  in  your  basement  at- 
tractive fixtures,  plenty  of  mirrors,  provide 
for  good  ventilation,  and  make  it  light  you 
will  be  able  to  do  big  things.  The  trade  has 


outgrown  the  idea  that  the  basement  is  used 
as  a junk  shop. 

“In  the  modern  downstairs  store  you  will 
find,  in  many  instances,  garments  just  as 
stylish  as  you  will  find  in  many  of  the  first- 
class  upstairs  departments.  We  carry  here 
shoes  that  sell  for  six,  eight  and  ten  dollars 
a pair,  and  dispose  of  many  suits  at  forty- 
five  and  fifty  dollars.  Even  now  when  mer- 
chandise is  bringing  more  than  ever  before 
goods  sold  at  these  prices  are  not  in  the 
cheap  class. 

“Following  these  lines,  the  basement  be- 
comes a real  asset  to  the  store  without  com- 
peting with  other  departments.  Every  town 
has  this  class  of  customers  for  the  store  to 
find  out  and  cater  to.” 

The  Brandeis  basement,  with  every 
square  yard  of  its  vast  space  pulsing  with 
activity  at  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  offered 
to  an  Economist  staff  member  actual  proof 
that  a well-conceived  downstairs  store  has  a 
mission  to  fulfill.  Certainly  the  response  of 
Omaha  to  this  treatment  has  been  such  as 
to  commend  the  Brandeis  analysis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  situation  to  retailers  who  pride 
themselves  on  keeping  abreast  of  the  times 
and  trends. 

♦ 

Magrane  Houston  Store 
Goes  Out  of  Business 

Well-Known  Boston  Dry  Goods 
House  Now  Closing  Out  All 
Stock  on  Hand 

After  75  years  of  successful  merchandis- 
ing the  Magrane  Houston  Co.  department 
store,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  going  out  of  business. 
Started  by  the  Kinmouth  Co.,  the  business 
has  been  continued  under  half  a dozen  dif- 
ferent names  as  a store  specializing  in  popu- 
lar-priced merchandise. 

All  charge  accounts  were  closed  on  Jan.  1, 
1920,  and  the  remaining  stock  will  be  sold 
on  the  cash  and  carry  plan  until  April  1, 
when  the  lease  expires.  The  present  stock 
is  valued  at  about  $500,000.  The  store  is 
well-known  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is 
said  that  a number  of  successful  merchants 
got  their  training  there. 

♦ 

Convention  of  International  Retail  De- 
livery Association,  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve- 
land, March  1 to  4,  inclusive.  It  will  pay 
retailers  either  to  attend  in  person  or  have 
at  least  one  executive  there,  plus  one  man 
from  their  delivery  department.  Experi- 
ences and  ideas  of  the  highest  value  will  be 
exchanged. 


NOTE  THE  FAC-SIMILE 
PAGE  OF  THE  MINERVA 
KNITTING  MANUAL  VOL.  Ill 
SHOWN  OPPOSITE 


This  clever  little  fixture  ofi 
wood,  enamelled  in  colors , 
holds  an  actual  ball  ofi yarn. 
It  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  any  window  or 
counter  display — and  is, 
in  itself,  a mighty  capable 
salesman. 


Actual  size,  it  shows  you  how  totally  different  the 
Minerva  Manual  is  from  other  knitting  books. 

It  contains  more  than  a hundred  ideas  for  knitted 
things  for  Men,  Women,  Children — and  for  In- 
fants. Each  classification  is  carefully  depart- 
mentized.  Full  knitting  instructions  accompany 
each  illustration — some  of  which  are  in  colors. 

The  Minerva  Manual  has  been  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  knitting 
guide  ever  published.  Every  copy  sold  results  in 
other  sales. 

The  Minerva  Manual  costs  you  23 c.,  or  $30.00  per 
gross,  and  retails  at  35c. 

If  you  are  not  equipped  with  this  attractive  prestige 
builder — write  for  a sample  copy  to-day. 


JAMES  LEES  & SONS  CO. 

BRIDGEPORT 


220  FIFTH  AVENUE  - 
BUSHJTERMINAL  BUILDING  - 
i75|W.  JACKSON  BOULEVARD  - 


PENNSYLVANIA 

- NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK 
- CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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LADIES’  SWEATERS 


<2V[o.  206— LADIES’  KNITTED  SLEEVELESS 

SWEATER 

MINERVA  SILK  MIX  OR  KNITTING  WORSTED,  HEATH- 
ERDOWN,  MOHAIR  SAXONETTE,  SILK 
SHETLAND,  CAMEL  HAIR— 6 Balls 
MINERVA  SUPERFINE  ANGORAS  Balls 
1 Pr.  each  M.  M.  Nos.  5 and  3 Needles  36  to  38 


Back.  With  No.  5 needles  cast  on  80  sts.,  row  1 — K.  1,  P.  4 
across;  row  2 — K.  4,  P.  1;  row  3 — K.  2,  P.  3;  row  4 — K.  3,  P.  2; 
row  5 — K.  3,  P.  2 ; row  6— K.  2,  P.  3 ; row  7 — K.  4,  P.  1 ; row  8 — - 
K.  1,  P.  4;  K.  5 rows  plain,  repeat  from  row  1 to  row  8, 
then  K.  5 inches  plain,  now  use  yarn  double  for  first  and  last  5 sts. 
to  form  armhole  border,  decreasing  1 st.  at  each  end  every  other 
row  inside  the  border  until  64  sts.  remain,  K 9 inches  more,  on  the 
next  row  work  the  first  22  sts.  on  st.  holder,  bind  off  20  for  neck 
and  on  remaining  22  start  front. 

Right  Front.  Work  down  on  the  22  sts.  for  10  inches,  then  in- 
crease 1 st.  every  other  row  toward  armhole  8 times,  break  off  1 ball 
of  yarn  and  work  until  front  is  as  long  as  back,  working  the  pattern 
at  the  bottom  to  correspond  to  back. 

Left  Front.  Take  up  the  sts.  from  st.  holder,  K.  5 ribs,  then 
increase  1 st.  toward  the  front  every  4th  row  until  there  are  44  sts. 
on  needle,  when  there  are  40  sts.  on  needle  start  to  increase  toward 
armhole,  on  the  next  2 rows  increase  2 sts.  toward  the  front  K. 
first  st.,  increase  on  next  st.,  K.  1 st.,  increase  on  next  st.,  then  for 
the  next  3 rows  increase  3 sts.  in  same  manner,  there  should  be  65 
sts.  on  needle,  on  the  next  row  starting  at  the  front  edge,  K.  6, 
bind  off  4,  K.  to  end  of  row,  on  the  next  row  cast  on  4 sts.  over 
bound  off  sts.  to  form  a button  hole,  continue  until  front  is  as 
long  as  back  making  pattern  at  the  bottom. 

Collar.  With  Angora  and  No.  3 needles  cast  on  25  sts.,  K.  10 
ribs  plain  * on  the  next  row  K.  20,  turn,  K.  to  end  of  row,  next 
row  K.  25,  repeat  from  * until  long  enough  to  extend  around  neck 
on  the  short  side,  now  K.  plain  until  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  right  front.  Sew  on  as  illustrated  and  finish  left  side  with 
a 5 inch  fringe. 

Belt.  With  No.  5 needles  cast  on  15  sts.,  K.  30  inches  plain, 
crochet  2 loops  at  one  end  for  buttonholes,  sew  in  place  so  belt  will 
button  in  the  back.  Crochet  3 buttons  of  Angora  and  sew  2 on  belt 
and  one  at  top  of  sweater. 


^o.  207— LADIES’  KNITTED  SLEEVELESS 

SWEATER 

MINERVA  THISTLEDOWN 
5 Balls  White,  1 Ball  Color 

1 Pair  M.  M.  No.  6 Needles  1 Pair  M.  M.  No.  3 Needles 

34  to  36 


Back.  With  No.  6 needles  and  white  yarn  cast  on  120  sts.,  K. 
plain  for  7^4  inches,  on  the  next  row  decrease  120  sts.  to  70  sts.  as 
follows,  K.  10,  K.  2 sts.  together  50  times,  K.  10,  join  colored 
yarn  and  with  No.  3 needles,  K.  1,  P.  1 for  2j/2  inches,  join  white 
yarn  and  with  No.  6 needles  K.  plain  decreasing  1 st.  at  each  end 
every  other  row  10  times,  K.  23  ribs  on  this  length,  on  the  next  row 
work  first  15  sts.  on  st.  holder,  bind  off  20  sts.  for  neck  and  on 
remaining  15  sts.  start  front. 

Front.  K.  2 ribs,  then  increase  1 st.  every  4th  row  toward  the 
front  16  times,  on  the  23rd  rib  from  the  shoulder  start  to  increase  1 st. 
every  other  row  toward  underarm  10  times,  K.  6 ribs  without  in- 
creasing, join  colored  yarn  and  with  No.  3 needles  K.  1,  P.  1,  for  2*4 
inches,  with  white  yarn  and  No.  6 needles  K.  7^4  inches  plain,  bind 
off, — work  other  front  to  correspond.  Sew  up  sides  from  bottom  to 
6th  rib  above  ribbing  at  belt.  Finish  with  buttons  and  cord. 


MINERVA  WORSTED  YARNS 
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FINERY  FASTENERS  are  five  - cent 

sellers , but  we’ll  match  them  against  any 
round  snap  at  any  price  anywhere . Compare 
them  point  by  point  and  you  will  find  that 
Finery  is  a snap  fastener  of  real  merit . 

Dealer  Helps:  We  offer  to  every  dealer  carrying  Finery  a supply  of  sales-stimulating 

envelope  enclosures  imprinted  with  his  name  and  address. 

Our  service  motto — “ The  customer  must  be  satisfied  or  We  are  not.  ” 

Ask  Your  Jobber  for  Finery^  Samples  and  Prices — or  write  us. 

Scleral  Snap  Fastener  Corporation 

Also  makers  of  Harmony  Snap  Fastener — “Forget-me-not”  Shape 


Plant:  Providence,  R.  I.  25-29  West  Thirty-first  Street 

Chicago  Office:  Medina  Bldg.  Between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway 

, NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

S.  BASCH,  President 


Canadian  Representatives: 
Will  P.  White,  limited 
65  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto 
489  St.  Paul  St.  West,  Montreal 


TRADE 


MARK 
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Book  Sales  Thrive  on  Current 
Events;  Here’s  How — 


It  Takes  a Versatile,  Well- posted  Buyer  to  Get  Most 
Out  of  the  Department — Circulating  Library 
and  Personal  Contact  Big  Factors 


The  development  of  the  book  department  in 
department  stores  requires  the  bringing  into 
use  of  merchandising  principles  different  than 
those  applied  in  the  development  of  any  other 
department.  In  the  sale  of  dry  goods,  wearing 
apparel  and  other  staples  usually  carried,  the 
appeal  to  the  customer  is  usually  about  the 
same.  These  are  necessities  that  customers 
must  have,  or  luxuries  which  every  woman 
demands,  and  the  merchandising  appeal  is  to 
give  a good  quality  of  goods  at  a price  equal, 
or  less  than,  the  competitor;  to  display  these 
goods  attractively,  and  to  bring  customers  into 
the  store.  After  they  are  once  in  the  store 
the  attractive  display  plus  the  salesmanship 
and  price  appeal  are  the  chief  elements  of  sale. 

Price  Appeal  Precluded 

The  selling  of  books  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition.  In  many  instances  the  price  is 
standard  and  is  fixed  by  the  publisher,  so  the 
price  appeal  cannot  enter.  There  is  no  element 
of  style  and  no  element  of  originality.  A book 
bought  from  one  store  will  look  the  same  as 
a book  bought  from  another  store,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  sales  manager  or 
owner  of  the  store  to  build  up  a distinctive 
class  of  books — a distinctive  style.  Further-' 
more,  the  appeal  is  an  intellectual  one  and  is 
far  afield  from  the  usual  style  and  ornamenta- 
tion appeal. 

Personal  contacts  must  enter  closely  into 
the  merchandising  of  books,  and  the  head  of 
a successful  book  department  must  see  to  it 
that  the  store’s  service  in  books  reaches  into 
as  many  fields  as  possible.  This  department 
head  must  work  closely  with  libraries,  women’s 
clubs,  dramatic  and  literary  societies,  societies 
for  the  education  of  children  and  young  people, 
and  all  other  such  organizations. 

Choosing  the  Book  Buyer 

In  making  the  choice  of  a book  buyer  the 
store  must  be  careful  that  the  person  chosen 
is  one  who  can  make  these  contacts  and  who 
can  fitly  represent  the  store  in  speaking  to 
organizations  of  this  character.  A librarian, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  a pub- 
lic library — who  has  been  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish books  to  organizations  of  various  kinds 
and  to  aid  them  in  selecting  their  literary  pro- 
grams and  in  arranging  courses  of  reading — 
has  many  of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  head 
of  a book  department.  However,  often  it  will 
be  found  that  a librarian  has  neither  merchan- 
dise experience  nor  sales  instinct. 

One  librarian,  who  has  made  a success  of 
her  book  department  and  who  has  been  able 
to  build  up  that  department  from  a small,  un- 
important and  unimposing  department  to  one 
of  the.  most  successful  in  the  store,  is  Miss 


Alice  E.  Fuhrmeyer  of  the  E.  W.  Edwards  & 
Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Library  Experience  Helps 

Recently  in  an  interview  with  an  EC0N0- 
'MIST  staff-member,  Miss  Fuhrmeyer  gave  an 
insight  as  to  the  ways  she  has  used  in  build- 
ing up  this  department.  Says  Miss  Fuhrmeyer: 

“I  find  that  my  library  experience  has 
been  of  great  assistance.  It  has  given  me  an 
understanding  of  the  different  classes  of  books 
wanted  in  the  community  and  also  a knowledge 
of  what  certain  classes  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity demand. 

“It  also  has  provided  me  with  ideas  as  to 
how  to  reach  these  classes  successfully.  For 
instance.  I know  that,  if  I can  secure  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  several  of  the 
leading  literary  women  of  the  town,  who  are 
prominent  in  club  and  literary  association 
work,  I can  create  in  them  friends  who  will 
aid  me  in  placing  my  books  on  the  market — • 


Book  Department 

Bulwarks 

1. 

Keeping  posted. 

2. 

Working  with  public  library. 

3. 

The  circulating  library. 

4. 

Magazine  subscriptions. 

5. 

Cultivating  women’s  clubs. 

6. 

Personal  contacts. 

aid  me  in  getting  in  touch  with  members  of 
various  organizations  in  such  a way  that 
sales  will  naturally  follow. 

Brings  in  Customers 

“One  of  the  first  things  that  I expanded 
was  the  circulating  library  section  of  the  de- 
partment. This  section  brings  customers.  We 
carry  on  our  shelves  here  the  latest  novels  and 
other  books,  having  them  on  hand  as  soon  as 
the  library  has  them  and,  as  we  serve  fewer 
people  than  the  library  serves,  and  have  on 
hand  more  copies  of  each  book,  we  are  able 
to  supply  these  novels  and  other  books  to  our 
patrons  much  sooner  than  the  library  could 
supply  them. 

“After  a person  has  taken  out  a card  in 
our  circulating  library  and  has  withdrawn 
two  or  three  books,  he  or  she  commences  to 
ask  about  other  books  and  an  entree  is  made 
which  quite  frequently  develops  into  a sale. 

“The  women  of  this  day  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  reading.  It  has  become  their  relaxa- 
tion and  entertainment,  and  the  department 
store,  which  will  cater  to  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  women  and  which  will  provide  in  its 


book  department  someone  who  can  guide  their 
reading  intelligently,  will  make  many  friends. 

“It  is  quite  as  fashionable  to  have  read 
certain  books  as  it  is  to  wear  certain  styles  of 
gowns,  and  the  book  buyer  must  be  so  in  touch 
with  the  book  world  that  he  can  direct  the 
customer  to  those  books  that  will  be  discussed 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Is  Builder  of  Friendships 

“Consequently  the  circulating  library,  sup- 
plying women  with  a certain  grade  and  stand- 
ard of  books,  is  bound  to  build  friendships  and 
to  make  customers.  Often  when  a book  which 
is  in.  great  demand  is  out  of  the  circulating 
library  sales  can  easily  be  made  to  persons 
asking  for  it,  as  the  salesperson  can  inform 
the  applicant  that  this  book  is  of  such  a stand- 
ard of  excellence  that  it  would  be  well  to'  have 
it  at  hand  at  all  times.  Most  people  are  will- 
ing to  purchase  books  which  are  really  worth 
while. 

“One  of  my  particular  hobbies  is  the  chil- 
dren’s book  section  and  in  this  I make  every 
effort  to  appeal,  not  only  to  the  desire  of  the 
children,  but  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers  to-  have  their  children  appear  well- 
read  and  well-informed. 

“I  am  specializing  on  the  better  class  of 
juvenile  books  and  have  one  table  in  the  de- 
partment that  is  devoted  entirely  to  juvenile 
books  that  have  been  recommended  by  the 
public  librarian.  There  is  a large  sign  on 
the  table  to  the  effect  that  all  these  books 
have  been  recommended  by  the  librarian  in 
charge  of  the  children’s  section  of  the  public 
library,  and  the  mother  knows  that  in  selecting 
one  of  these  books  she  is  selecting  something 
that  has  been  passed  by  the  Library  Board  and 
is  suitable  for  children  to  read. 

Sell  at  All  Seasons  of  Year 

“Children’s  books  can  be  sold  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  by  intelligently  studying 
requests  made  by  children  in  the  public  library 
one  can  easily  lay  in  stock  that  will  make  a 
universal  appeal. 

“Recently,  during  ‘Book  Week,’  I made 
arrangements  with  the  public  library  whereby 
we  would  carry  certain  books  in  stock  and 
advertise  this  fact  quite  broadly  in  the  papers. 
As  a result  we  had  a great  demand  for  a cer- 
tain grade  of  children’s  books  and  at  this  time 
the  public  librarian  is  sending  many  customers 
here  as  she  knows  we  have  on  hand  the  right 
kind  of  books. 

“During  ‘Book  Week’  I also  arranged  a dis- 
play of  our  books  at  the  public  library.  This 
display  was  a table  of  books  with  a card  stat- 
ing that  any  of  these  books  could  be  purchased 
at  the  Edwards’  store.  Many  customers  re- 
sulted from  this  display. 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Sole  Representative 
and  Importers 

VAX  FIGURES 


Stock  on  hand  at  alt  times 

Immediate  deliveries 

^14  sit  our 

Permanent  Exhibit 

French  .Merchandise 
Exclusive  Atodels  l Lingerie 

BoueSoeurs 


Painted  Glasses  of  Guenvil,  Paris. 

Famous  Necklace  Designs  by  Paul  Piel,  Paris. 

Laces  and  Embroideries  qf-BadiouFils,  LePuy. France. 

Artistique  Leather  Goods  °f  Charreyron, Lyon, France. 

Latest  Umbrella  Models  d Ducoin-,  Maconjmnce. 

Bron3e  Statues  and  Medals  ol  Kahn,  Paris. 

Reproduction  of  Sevres, China  Statuettes  <f  Gauthier 
Jewelry  of  ChopatdL, Paris 
Valenciennes  .Rosaline  and  Chantilly  Laces 
heads.GIass.Painted  -wood  and  bone  Necklaces  <f  Davidfki  is 
Candy  Boxes  oF  Albessard, Paris 
Sachet$Ba<gs,  Cloves  and  Candy  Boxes  of  PilonParis 
Beaded  Ba<^$  of  Gerardin 
Hand  Decorated  Lamps  of  Dumont, Paris 
Automobile  Upholsteries  of  Neveu Brunet, Idris 
Religious  Jewelry  of  DasSet, Paris 
Perfumes  of  Societe  La Violette, Paris 

EtcEtc. 

Le  Coin  De  France  inc. 

cu?  (Corner  of  fjfccTice" 

BiLsh  Terminal  New  York 


at,  -the. 

Bush  Teimmal 

130  W Street 

c/Tent)  ^yoo-Jco 


January  51- toFeJbruaiy  28 
132,0 
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Sees  Basic  Flaw  in 
Fordney’s  Tax 

Plan 


Pittsfield  Merchant  Points  Out  That 
One  Per  Cent  Idea  Would  En- 
gender General  Inequalities 

Opinions  relative  to  the  advisability  of 
imposing  a 1 per  cent  tax  on  all  sales  instead 
of  the  present  luxury  and  excise  taxes  as  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Fordney,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are  not 
all  favorable  to  such  a substitution.  M.  G. 
Rosenthal,  a prominent  retailer  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  offers  opposing  views  which  are  es- 
pecially worthy  of  consideration  because 
they  reflect  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal as  a good  citizen  as  well  as  a retailer. 

Offers  Two  Objections 

Mr.  Rosenthal  writes: 

“1.  The  main  objection  to  a tax  on  sales 
is  that  it  would  be  a tax  not  based  on  the  citi- 
zen’s ability  to  pay  taxes.  It  would  hit  the 
man  buying  a dollar's  worth  of  cotton  cloth 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  man  buying  a 
diamond  ring.  The  luxury  taxes,  beginning 
at  a certain  front  of  expensiveness,  place  the 
tax  on  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  community 
and  are  to  this  extent  a just  method,  if  a 
clumsy  one.  Mr.  Fred  H.  Rike’s  argument 
that  a general  consumption  tax  is  more  just 
and  equitable  because  ‘it  distributes  generally 
the  burden  now  carried  by  classes,’  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  ‘ability  to  pay’  principle. 

“2.  Putting  the  one  per  cent  tax  on  ‘pro- 
ducer, manufacturer  and  wholesaler,’  as  well 
as  retailers  means  a multiplication  of  the  per- 
centage from  one  per  cent  to  three  per  cent 
at  the  least.  Producer  and  wholesaler  would 
shift  the  tax  over  to  respective  customers  in 
the  direct  way  of  charging  it  on  their  bills; 
the  retailer  would  try  to  recover  it  indirectly 
in  the  price.  Retail  prices,  then,  would  pretty 
surely  have  to  be  advanced  somewhere  near 
five  per  cent — on  the  most  necessary  article  of 
consumption  as  well  as  on  luxuries. 

Must  Be  Sacrifice 

“This  matter  leads  me  to  touch  upon  a 
point  I believe  to  be  not  sufficiently  considered 
in  the  discussion  of  the  ‘high  cost  of  living.' 
Taxes  have  to  be  paid  out  of  people’s  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  or  else  out  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  their  savings.  It  is  as  if  from 
each  loaf  of  bread  we  have  earned  we  had  to 
cut  off  a piece  and  hand  it  over  to  community, 
state  or  nation.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  it.  But  people  in  general  do  want  to  get 
away  from  it  and  think  they  can  do  it  by  in- 
creasing their  daily  wages  to  the  required 
extent.  It  cannot  be  done  that  way.  All  that 
is  accomplished  is  the  ‘vciious  circle’  we  all 
know  about.  The  sooner  we  grasp  the  fact 
that  the  $200  or  $250  for  each  of  the  country’s 
twenty  million  families  the  Government  re- 
quires for  its  needs  must  be  the  sacrifice  we 
make  from  what  we  consider  our  daily  wants, 
without  any  attempt  at  recovery,  and  except 


by  increased  production,  the  less  there  will  be 
of  unrest  and  strike.” 

Mr.  Rosenthal’s  suggestion  as  to  the  need 
for  sacrifice,  or,  in  another  word,  economy,  in 
the  present  situation,  accompanied  by  increased 
production  is  put  with  exceptional  clearness. 
The  general  effort  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  other 
fellow  and  to  get  a bigger  income  rather  than 
repress  any  of  one’s  desires  is,  as  he  indicates, 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  “high 
cost  of  living.” 

Recommended  by  Simplicity 

The  Olwin-Angell  Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  are 
impressed,  as  are  many  other  merchants,  with 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  scheme.  Their 
letter  says: 

“After  reading  the  articles  and  letters  in 
the  Economist  of  Sept.  6 and  13  in  relation 
to  the  proposed _ tax  on  sales,  will  say  that  I 
believe  the  proposed  tax  a good  one,  if  it  does 
away  with  all  of  the  other  mercantile  taxes. 

“The  figuring  of  the  income  tax  is  a burden, 
and  no  one  seems  to  feel  sure  they  have  it  cor- 
rect after  it  is  figured.  A one  per  cent  tax 
on  sales  could  be  very  easily  figured,  and  could 
be  paid  or  charged  up  once  a month  or  by  the 
quarter. 

“This  would  simplify  bookkeeping  and 
would  be  very  easy  for  the  Government  to 
audit.  If  this  tax  would  be  for  all  the  taxes 
that  we  now  pay,  I believe  one  per  cent  on 
gross  sales  would  be  about  the  right  amount.” 

Along  the  same  lines  is  a letter  from  Jas. 
F.  Condon  & Sons,  Charleston,  S.  C. : 

“We  agree  very  thoroughly  with  the  views 
stated  by  several  merchants  in  your  valued 
paper,  in  favor  of  a uniform  tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  all  sales,  for  all  lines  of  business, 
wholesale  and  retail.  We  believe  that  this 
would  equalize  the  burden  which  all  should 
willingly  bear.” 

♦ 

Book  Sales  Thrive  On 
Current  Events 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

“One  thing  the  book  department  must  do  is 
to  keep  stock  timely.  For  instance,  watch  the 
moving  picture  releases  and  legitimate  plays 
coming  to  the  town  and  try  and  feature  the 
books  upon  which  such  moving  pictures  or 
legitimate  plays  are  based.  For  instance,  not 
long  ago  ‘The  Miracle  Man’  was  shown  in 
Syracuse,  and  I made  a feature  of  this,  adver- 
tising it  extensively  both  in  the  papers  and 
display.  As  a result  many  sales  were  made. 

“Book  stock  changes  continually  and  it  is 
a difficult  matter  to  keep  in  touch  with  differ- 
ent changes  and  different  demands.  One  must 
know  so  many  names  or  titles  and  in  a general 
way  know  what  is  contained  in  these  books, 
and  in  order  to  know  the  department  thor- 
oughly one  must  make  a careful  study  in  the 
book  world. 

“One  thing  that  can  be  played  up  to  great 
advantage  is  the  magazine  subscription  sec- 
tion. Have  on  display  all  leading  magazines 
and  a card  stating  that  you  will  take  subscrip- 
tions to  them  at  club  rates.  Then  make  an 
effort  to  secure  such  club  subscriptions.” 


Oxalic  Acid  and 
Rock  Salt  Cut 
Coal  Bills 

Solution  Applied  to  Sifted  Ashes  Is 
Proved  Success  in  New  York 
Public  School  Heating  1 

The  waste  from  coal  which  does  not  burn 
cleanly  can  be  largely  eliminated  by  the  use 
of  rock  salt  and  oxalic  acid,  according  to 
Superintendent  of  Supplies  Patrick  Jones  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 
In  the  two  years  in  which  he  used  these  mate- 
rials to  eliminate  waste  Superintendent  Jones 
saved  the  city  schools  13,000  tons  of  coal  at 
a cost  equal  to  the  value  of  about  100  tons. 

In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel  it  is  quite 
possible  that  many  merchants  will  be  able 
to  make  substantial  savings  in  the  same  way. 

Oxalic  Acid  and  Rock  Salt 

The  best  results  were  obtained  by  using 
a solution  of  two  ounces  of  oxalic  acid  and 
one  pound  of  rock  salt  to  a gallon  of  water. 
The  ashes  from  the  furnaces  were  freed  of 
the  fine  dust  and  the  residue  lightly  sprinkled 
— not  saturated — with  the  solution.  The 
ashes  were  then  sprinkled  over  the  fire  and 
by  the  action  of  the  solution  every  bit  of  coal 
was  burned  up. 

The  fire  must  be  going  briskly  when  the 
ashes  are  used.  Good  results  were  obtained 
by  using  alternate  layers  of  coal  and  ashes 
on  the  fire.  The  fire  may  cake,  but  this  can 
be  avoided  by  use  of  a poker  or  slice  bar. 

After  two  years’  use  in  the  schools  the 
solution  was  forbidden  because  of  the  protest 
of  outside  interests — presumably  the  coal 
people — but  during  that  period  it  had  given 
great  satisfaction.  According  to  newspaper 
reports  the  Board  of  Education  is  contem- 
plating the  possibility  of  renewing  its  use. 

Harmless  to  Use 

Mr.  Jones  says  that  while  investigating 
the  subject  he  found  a large  manufacturing 
plant,  whose  head  was  a chemist,  using  the 
solution.  This  plant  had  made  savings  of  10 
to  25  per  cent  in  its  fuel  bills,  and  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  showed  no  signs  of  having 
been  damaged  in  any  way.  These  results 
indicate  that  stores  using  large  quantities  of 
coal  would  do  well  to  give  the  idea  a trial. 
♦ 

Encouraging  Words 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Dec.  17,  1919. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir — We  particularly  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  article,  pages  19  to  22, 
in  your  issue  of  Dec.  13,  dealing  with  “Hoarded 
Stocks,  Wool  Goods  and  Raw  Cottons.”  This 
is  worth  a good  deal  to  every  merchant,  in- 
cluding ourselves.  It  is  concise  and  from  the 
shoulder.  The  man  who  wrote  these  articles, 
we  claim,  is  “keen  as  briar.” 

A.  F.  Neate,  Secy,  and  Treas., 
Strawn-Neate  D.  G.  Co. 
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SELLING  AGENTS 


DRESS  GOODS 


WHITE  GOODS 


WINDSOR  PRINT  WORKS 

86  to  88  Worth  Street 


Reg.  0.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PERCALES— FLANNELETTES— WASH  GOODS 

For  Jobbing  and  Cutting-Up  Trade 


Red  Seal  hqr  G in  gh  ams 
Everett  Classics 
Eden  Cloth  - Blue  Bell  Cheviots 
Standard  Woven  Cotton  Fabrics 


S KITH.  HOGG  & COMPANY 

115-117  WORTH  STREET-  NEW  YORK 
Bojioti-114  Essex  St  Oiicaf4o-l60WJat:l<son  Bou. 
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*"  43-45  WORTH  S T OtS  E W YO R 

SE  LU  N G AG  E H TST FOR 
SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 

r Specializing  in 
drilh,  ducks, 
sheetings,  shirt- 
ings. 


DRESS  COTTONS 


Richard  Haworth  and  Company,  Ltd., 
England 

“SPERO” 

COTTON  GOODS 

“The  Best  in  the  World” 

Mills  on  Manchester  Ship  Canal — The 
Show  Mills  of  Lancashire. 
“SPERO”  on  Selvedge  is  Our 
Guarantee. 


“HOOSIERy 

The  best  36-inch  brown 
domestic  in  America 
But/  it  by  the  bale;  sell  it 
by  the  bolt 

Sold  by  all  wholesalers 

Indiana  Cotton  Mills 

Cannelton,  Ind. 


For  Bargains  in  Cotton  Goods 

Remnants  and  Short  Lengths 

WRITE  OR  SEE 

GLOBE  COTTON  GOODS  CO. 

128  So.  Market  St.,  CHICAGO 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES 


Horrockses’  Fash  Color, 


SUN  & TUB  PROOF 

FANCY  COTTON  SHIRTINGS 

in  Zephyrs, Madras, Cambrics & Brocades. 
U S. Agent  s— 

Wright  ^Graham  Co., 

110, Franklin  St.,  New  York. 
C inadian  Apent  — 

J.E  Ritchie. 

591, St. .Catherine  St. ,W. Montreal. Qu. 


Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.Mfrs. 


f TOOTAL 

k GUARANTEED, 

. COTTON 


“Lissue”  Handker- 
chiefs, White  and  Color 
Border  Designs. 

“Tarantulle”— 10  in. 

j Fabric  for  Lingerie  and 
i Baby  Wear. 

‘Tobralco”  — 28  In. 

White  Wash  Dress  Fabric. 

387  4th  Ava.,  at27St.,N.Y. 


rouEss  Shrinkerzhe  Finisher 


is  a service  which  shrinks  and 
re-finishes  Woolens,  Mixed 
Goods,  Silks,  Wash  Goods.  Rem- 
nants, window  and  ledge  displays 
can  be  made  like  new. 

Improved  Service  and  Increased 
Profits. 

Write  taiay  for  particulars. 

The  Spotless  Shrinker  Co.,  Cleieland,  O. 


BRADFORD 


MANCHESTER 


Stavert  Zigomala  & Co. 

66  Leonard  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  5477  Franklin 

Imported  Mohairs,  Sicilians,  Wool  and 
Cotton  Dress  Goods 
Domestic  Cotton  Wash  Goods  and 
» _ Dress  Goods 

Venetian  and  Alpaca  Linings 


31113E1PEP 


KING  PHILIP  MILLS 

The  Home  of 

NAINSOOKS 

H S.  H.  Howe,  Selling  Agent 

48  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


LINENS 


MADEIRA  - 

Hand  Embroidered  Linens  'S*'— 

with  the  Progr  • s Brand  Label  are  gBr* 

a guarantee  of  qualit),  fine  workman-  S'"  '"”" 
»hip  and  attractive  designs. 

Handkerchiefs,  Napkins,  Luncheon  Sets  and 
Covers,  and  a large  variety  of  Novelties. 

Campbell,  Metzger  & Jacobson 

932  Broadway  NEW  YORK  Cor.  22nd  St.  - 


Viyella’ 

and  other  Fine  Flannels 

William  Hollins  & Co.,  Ltd. 


45  East  17th  St. 

LONDON,  E.  C.  I. 

24-26  Newgate  Street 


New  York 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
28-30  Wellington  St.  West 


ALRECO  FABRICS 

Complete  lines  of 
Staple  and  Novelty 

WHITE  GOODS 

“The  Right  White  Merchandise” 

Samples  on  request 

A.  L.  REID  & CO. 

White  Goods  Specialists 
44-46  E.  25th  St.,  New  York 


IRISH  LINEN  SOCIETY 

IRELAND  _ 

A CO-OPERATIVE  NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  IRISH 
LINEN  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT of  IRISH  LINEN 
231  WEST  39th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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■'Old  Bleach”  Linen  C°L™ 


PURE  IRISH  LINEN 

O 

LINEN  DAMASKS 


23-95  East  96"*  Street  New  York 

P J R LAMONT  MANAGBR.  <2 t 


WE  ARE  NOW  RECEIVING 

D.  M.  C. 

Cottons  from  France,  in  Large  Quantities 

THE  F.  SCHULEMANN  CO. 

45  East  20th  St.  N.  Y.  City 
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CHAMiROSE 


Is  now  in  its  new  home 
MITCHELL  SILK  HOUSE 
(“A  Pleasant  Place  to  Visit”) 
127  Madison  Are.,  N.  Y. 
T.  .1.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Inc. 
“Silks  as  fine  as  mill  and  skill 
can  make.” 


fjALGDQN  PRI^TGD 


fabrits  are 
NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 

Oriental  Silk  Printing  Co. 
Haledon,  N.  J. 

95  Madison  Art.,  N.  Y. 


WH  I T E 
LI  N ENS 

may  run  short, 
butnot  the  service 
of 

THOMAS  YOUNG  INC 

42  WHITE  ST  NEW  YORK 


LININGS 


HOENIX 

SILK  MFC.  CO.  . 

Dress  Silks,  Tie  Silks, 
Silk  Ribbons,  Tailor 
Linings  all  silk. 

Mills  — Paterson, 
Allentown,  Pottsville 

Office  & Salesrooms 
334  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


SILKS 
D UVET  YN  S 

Request  Samples 

GEORGE  J.  QUINN 

Kobe,  Japan  288  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT— 

Look  it  up  in  the  Buyers’ 
Merchandise  Guide — the 
name,  the  address  or  the 
brand. 


MORRIS  WOOLF  SILK  COMPANY 

Importers,  Converters  and  Distributors 

We  carry 

The  Most  Complete  Stock  of  First-Class 
SILK  MERCHANDISE  IN  AMERICA 


Adams  and  Well*  Sts, 


Chicago 
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◄ ®lberte  ► 


The  Gilbert  lUatiufac- 
turing  Company’s 
Linings  converted  and 
distributed  solely  by  us. 

Complete  range  of  everything  carried 
in  a Lining  Department. 
CLAFLINS  INCORPORATED 
H.  P.  Bonties,  President,  • New  York 


AMERICA'S 
LINING-  LEADERS 

*6-47  Lining  Headquarters  19 19 
for  America's  Leading 
Merchants  o Manufacturers 
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A Wealth  of  Information 


Each  of  the  departments  that  handle  fashion  merchandise  will  find  valuable  information  in  this 
week’s  Economist,  as  witness  the  following  array  of  titles.  The  list,  however,  doesn’t  indicate  the 
wealth  of  illustrations  provided  to  the  fact-hungry  buyer.  Any  store  head  or  general  manager  ivho 
fails  to  see  that  the  majority  of  his  department  heads  get  a chance  to  carefully  study  this  American 
Styles  Number  is  sure  missing  a one  best  bet.  How  about  you  who  read  these  lines? 
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A Feature  Issue 


Next  week’s  Economist  will  be  a feature  issue,  dealing  with  some  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  There  will  be 
an  article  dealing  with  the  causes  of  unrest  among  labor;  an  interview  with  Sir  George  Paish,  editor  of  the  London  Statist; 
impressions  of  the  pending  budget  bills,  after  talking  with  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress;  a forecast  of  mer- 
chandising conditions  in  1920,  by  the  controller  of  a Middle-Western  Store  — all  this  of  course,  in  addition  to  practical 
suggestions  in  connection  with  various  lines  of  merchandise. 

i 

Of  this  issue  of  the  ECONOMIST  there  are  printed  and  distributed  18,000  copies. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Our  salesmen  are  now  calling  on  the  retail  trade 
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typical  Van  Raalte  way.  It  is  important  that  you 
see  the  line. 
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How  to  Use  This  American  Styles  Number 


ECONOMIST  readers:  In  our  Fashion  Number  of  Dec.  20  last 

I endeavored  to  show  why  it’s  well  worth  your  while  to  post 
yourself  on  what  Paris  is  doing  in  the  way  of  new  fashions. 
The  idea  was  that  you  can  thus  keep  ahead  of  your  public  and  be  able 
to  anticipate  the  fashion  ideas  they  will  have.  I emphasized  the 
fact  that  your  application  of  fashion  knowledge  to  the  details  of 
fashion  merchandise  may  “make”  or  “break”  your  goods  in  the  eyes 
of  your  public.  And  I also  tried  to  show  why  a reputation  for  style 
knowledge  among  his  public  enables  a retailer  to  sell  more  goods 
and  sell  them  more  easily — and  this,  whether  he  sells  the  classes 
or  the  masses. 

Now,  in  the  present  period  the  store  that  has  won  this  reputation 
is  more  jumps  than  ever  ahead  of  the  one  that  hasn’t.  There  is 
democracy  in  fashion  to-day  as  there  is  in  Government.  For  the 
time  being  at  least  American  women  don’t  recognize  as  an  autocrat 
the  Dame  who  led  them  by  the  nose  for  so  many  years.  Women  are 
following  their  own  bent  in  their  dressing.  They  are  reading  about 
fashions — they  always  do.  But  for  the  spring  season  there  isn’t 
any  one  great  salient  tendency.  Quite  the  contrary;  there  is  wide 
variety. 

A woman,  therefore,  will  go  to  a store  for  her  spring  wear  with 
a definite  fixed  idea  of  what  she  ought  to  wear.  But  she  will  also  go 
with  a definite  idea  of  what  she  personally  would  like  to  wear — some- 
thing out  of  a great  variety  of  styles  that  will  best  suit  her  individ- 
uality and  that  will  also  be  fashionable.  Thus  she  will  be  most  apt 
to  go  to  the  store  which  has  the  fashion  reputation. 

If  your  store  hasn’t  the  fashion  reputation  or  has  it  only  in  a 
limited  degree,  you  can  overcome  the  handicap.  You’ll  need  to  be 
just  that  much  more  careful  about  having  the  right  kind  of  mer- 
chandise for  your  clientele.  And  no  matter  in  what  degree  you  have 
the  reputation  you’ll  have  to  be  careful  to  select  fashion  goods  that 
will  appeal  to  the  women  of  your  locality.  Especially  must  you  be 
right  about  the  main  details.  In  garments,  for  instance,  wide  as  is 
the  latitude  allowed,  the  length  and  width  of  skirt  must  be  right. 
The  sleeve  must  fit  in  with  the  principal  fashion  trend.  The  coat 
must  be  of  a fashionable  length. 

More  than  ever  is  there  need  for  making  the  right  selections.  On 
all  classes  of  merchandise  the  prices  are  beginning  to  have  weight 
with  consumers.  This  movement  hasn’t  gone  far  as  yet.  But  every 


price  advance  adds  to  the  “resistance”  against  a sale,  and  all  the 
more  so  as  “labor”  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  enforce  its 
demands  for  higher  pay. 

Especially  in  made-up  merchandise — garments,  millinery,  neck- 
wear, and  so  on — the  resistance  will  gain  strength.  More  and  more 
are  women  buying  the  materials  and  making  them  up,  or  having 
them  made  up.  Look  at  the  quantity  of  handbag  frames  now  going 
over  the  counter.  There’s  just  one  example. 

Education  of  the  salespeople  in  the  departments  handling  made-up 
goods  will  help  to  some  extent  to  offset  the  new  tendency.  But  the 
chief  advantage  will  lie  with  the  stores  and  departments  that  have 
the  merchandise  best  suited  to  their  customers’  tastes  and  ideas. 

To  aid  our  readers  in  obtaining  the  knowledge  that  will  help  them 
do  this  is  the  aim  of  this  American  Styles  Number.  We  have  not 
endeavored  to  present  a complete  view  of  the  fashions  now  put  forth 
by  American  manufacturers  in  various  lines.  Neither  do  we  present 
solely  or  chiefly  the  extreme  styles — not  by  any  means.  We  do  show 
some  extreme  styles,  but  they  were  selected  because  they  show 
details  that  are  worthy  of  adoption,  or  else  they  illustrate  a style 
tendency  that  will  become  important. 

What  we  present  are  styles  that  can  be  sold  successfully  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  stores.  Every  store  will  show  some  garments,  mil- 
linery and  accesories  that  are  “extreme”  to  its  clientele.  They  will 
do  this,  as  always,  to  arouse  interest,  create  talk  and  prove  that  the 
store  is  up  to  date.  Some  of  the  merchandise  illustrated  in  this  issue 
will  be  too  extreme  for  some  stores.  But  it  is  for  each  merchant  or 
department  head  to  decide  what  he  ought  to  stock.  The  Economist’s 
business  is  to  show  retailers  all  over  the  world  what  the  fashion  and 
style  tendencies  are  as  expressed  first  in  French  productions  and 
then  in  those  of  American  manufacturers. 

With  the  majority  of  our  subscribers  it  is  now  winter;  with 
others  it  is  summer,  according  to  their  location  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  Yet  we  find  that  all  profit  by  the  information  given  in  our 
Fashion  and  American  Styles  numbers — more  especially  those  who 
know  how  to  use  such  information. 

Throw  on  this  issue,  then,  the  light  of  your  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  your  own  community  and  its  needs.  Studied  in  that 
light  it  surely  will  prove  a great  aid  in  buying. 

S.  H.  Ditchett,  Editor. 


Don't  Miss  This ! 

Heads  of  store  concerns  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  have  at  least  one  executive  and  one 
member  of  their  delivery  department  attend 
the  convention  of  the  International  Retail  De- 
livery Association,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  March  1,  2,  3 and  4.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  Hollenden. 

Past  conventions  of  the  association  attest 
the  value  of  the  information  that  will  be 


exchanged  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  the  ground 
which  the  discussions  will  cover.  Every  phase 
of  the  problem  of  transmitting  the  package 
from  the  salesperson,  through  the  wrapper, 
to  the  delivery  department  into  the  vehicle 
and  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  customer  will 
come  up  for  consideration.  New  light  drawn 
from  experience  will  also  be  thrown  on  the 
various  forms  of  delivery  equipment,  from 
paper  and  twine  to  motor  trucks. 

All  of  those  who  attended  last  year’s  con- 


vention, to  say  nothing  of  its  predecessors, 
were  emphatic  in  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  the  information  and  ideas  it  furnished.  A 
new  and  important  feature  this  year  is  that 
the  sessions  will  be  open,  a cordial  invitation 
being  extended  to  store  executives  and  delivery 
managers  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions even  if  they  are  not  members  of  the 
association. 

Another  new  feature  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
appliances  of  all  kinds  connected  with  delivery. 
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such  as  manifold  forms,  wheelers,  motor  equip- 
ment, etc. 

Here  is  a valuable  means  for  learning  of 
better  methods  and  how  to  put  them  into  ef- 
fect. It  costs  little  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Yet  the  results  derived  from 
attendance  at  the  Cleveland  convention  will  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  many  merchants 
and  concerns. 


Instruct  the  Instructors 


In  the  Economist  of  Dec.  27th,  under  the 
head  of  “Instruct  the  Instructors,”  we  pre- 
sented a good-natured  cartoon  illustrating  how 
“information”  regarding  figuring  of  gross- 
profit-percentages  on  cost-price  is  being  spread 
by  those  who  are  not  properly  informed. 
Under  the  same  head  we  outlined  some  of  the 
reasons  why  selling- price  is  needed  as  a basis 
for  computing  such  ratios. 

The  cartoon  and  article  referred  to  brought 
from  subscribers  in  the  East,  South  and  Mid- 
dle West  highly  favorable  comments  as  well  as 
requests  for  further  information.  One  of  such 
letters  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  An- 
other letter  is  as  follows: 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Dec.  31,  1919. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist:, 

Dear  Sir — Have  just  finished  reading  ar- 
ticle entitled  “Instruct  the  Instructors”  in 
your  recent  issue,  and  it  certainly  is  very 
timely. 

I wish  to  say  that  with  all  the  talk  of 
H.  C.  of  L.  the  average  person  to-day  does  not 
recognize  the  difference  between  cost  and  re- 
tail per  cent  profits  and  how  important  it  is 
to  figure  on  retail.  It  is  a question  which  I 
think  should  be  put  before  the  public  along 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  plan  of  educa- 
tion and  also  in  the  schools. 

I am  sending  you  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Bickford,  superintendent  of  Lewiston 
schools,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Randall,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Auburn,  across  the  river.  Auburn 
and  Lewiston  being  so  closely  interlinked,  I 
am  sending  the  Auburn  superintendent’s  name. 


Could  not  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  officials  at  Washington  to  bring  before  the 
educational  bodies  throughout  the  country  this 
very  important  matter  of  the  correct  way  of 
figuring  merchandise  profits  on  the  retail 
price?  Practical  education  that  fits  the  pupil 
for  ready  business  is  what  we  want. 

I trust  that  this  will  be  thrashed  out  and 
given  publicity  that  the  people  at  large  may 
know  what  it  costs  a merchant  to-day.  They 
have  the  idea  that  if  you  buy  a garment  at 
$15  and  sell  it  at  $22.50  you  have  made  $7.50 
clear  profit,  viz.,  50  per  cent,  in  place  of  the 
true  fact  that  you  have  made  33  1/3  per  cent 
— and  that  is  only  gross.  There  are  your  ex- 
penses to  come  out  of  that. 

Would  you  kindly  see  if  some  campaign 
along  the  lines  I mention  cannot  be  started? 

The  Maine  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  to  meet  Jan.  15  at  Brunswick  and  I suggest 
you  write  Mr.  Charles  F.  Marble  of  this  asso- 
ciation at  Portland,  Me.,  the  secretary,  and 
send  him  your  views  of  this  matter,  and  ask 
that  this  be  made  a starter  for  a campaign  of 
education  by  the  merchants  of  Maine  at  this 
meeting. 

(Signed)  Lewis  L.  Peck,  Mdse.  Mgr., 

The  B.  Peck  Co. 

Information  has  been  sent  to  the  associa- 
tion named  in  the  above  letter.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  our  other  readers  we  offer  the  following 
additional  facts: 

Many  concerns,  including  department  and 
dry  goods  stores,  particularly  those  in  smaller 
centers,  still  adhere  to  the  method  of  keeping 
track  of  purchases,  stock  on  hand,  etc.,  at  cost 
price  only.  For  this  reason,  such  concerns 
need  information  obtainable  by  using  the  sell- 
ing-price as  a basis  for  figuring  gross-profit- 
percentages. 

It  is  essential  for  them  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine at  any  time,  at  least,  the  approximate 
value  of  the  goods  they  have  on  hand  in  each 
of  their  departments  (or,  at  least,  in  the  store 
as  a whole)  at  cost  price.  This  information 
they  need  as  a gage  in  determining  when  to 
buy,  or  not  to  buy,  and  how  much.  They  need 
it  as  a gage  to  determine  the  amount  of  fire 
insurance  they  require.  They  need  it  for 
other  purposes. 


Numerous  uses  for  percentages  of  gross- 
profit  based  on  selling  price,  other  than  those 
here  named,  will  occur  to  our  readers.  How, 
then,  can  educators — particularly  those  con- 
nected with  commercial  high  schools  continue 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  teach 
methods  of  computing  such  percentages? 
Ought  not  every  educator  who  claims  to  be 
an  authority — particularly  if  he  is  a text  book 
writer — ask  himself  and  honestly  answer  this 
question : 

Am  I doing  my  duty  to  those  who  support 
our  schools— that  is  the  taxpayers,  including, 
of  course,  the  business  men  of  the  community 
— if,  shutting  my  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  business  world,  I make  no  effort  to  teach 
modern  methods? 

Any  live  business  man  can  tell  his  educa- 
tional authorities  the  various  ways  he  uses 
gross-profit-percentages  based  on  selling-price. 
Hence,  how  can  educators  longer  refrain  from 
making  a conscientious  endeavor  to  find  out  all 
about  these  methods — necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  successful  business?  Methods  employed  in 
business  all  over  the  country,  every  day  and 
yet  not  the  slightest  inkling  reaches  many  a 
worker  until  helplessly  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  absolute  need  for  knowing  them. 

Do  you  want  us  to  help  you  correct  this 
condition?  If  so,  send  us  the  name  of  your 
School  Superintendent. 

To  START  the  retailers  of  the  country  think- 
ing of  means  for  establishing  a new  great 
toy-selling  season,  one  that  shall  rival  the 
pre-Christmas  period  in  toy  demand,  is  the  aim 
of  a leading  article  in  the  Toy  Feature  which 
forms  part  of  this  issue.  June — at  the  close 
of  the  school  year — is  the  period  which  the 
Economist  suggests  for  a great,  nation-wide 
toy-selling  campaign.  To  suggest  the  idea 
merely,  however,  would  not  be  Economist 
way.  We  explain  why,  in  our  view,  the  idea 
is  feasible.  And  in  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Toy  Feature  we  will  present  practical  plans 
and  methods  for  putting  the  idea  into  effect. 


OH, WMAT  WILL 

' become  of  me  ? , 


VOU'JE.  GOT  TO  TAKE. 
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Spring  Styles  Emphasize  Era  of 
Individuality  in  Dress 


Styles,  by  Very  Width  of  Their 
Range,  Are  Impressive — Originality, 
Purposeful  and  Directly  Applicable, 
Is  Standard  of  Entire  Program 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  define  the  silhouette 
for  1920.  Manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  mer- 
chandise have  realized  that  this  is  not,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  previous  years,  the  era  of  the 
one-pronounced  style,  and  are  developing  their 
lines  accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
all  women’s  apparel  is  the  desire  for  pro- 
nounced individuality  and  originality.  Women 
no  longer  feel  that  they  are  required  to  “jump 
through”  at  the  dictates  of  the  designers  who 
want  to  push  a radical  style. 

Bewildering  Number  of  Types 
Those  who  originate  styles  are  conscious  of 
this  fact  and  are  producing  a bewildering 
number  of  different  types  of  clothes.  The 
woman  who  has  studied  her  type  is  thereby 
given  a wide  range  of  choice  and  the  result  is 
personality  expressed  in  dress.  The  big  fac- 
tors in  the  garment  industry  are  very  sensibly 
catering  to  this  fashion  trend. 


Predominant  Influences 
The  predominant  influences  which  are  de- 
veloping are  recognized  in  the  Balkan,  Bul- 
garian, Russian  and  Oriental  tendencies  of 
embroidery  design  and  color.  In  line  and 
drapery,  there  are  the  1880,  Louis  XV  and 
XVI,  Turkish,  Algerian,  Moroccan,  Egyptian, 
and  occasionally  the  Grecian  influences.  In 
fabrics  the  Louis  and  Directoire  periods  are 
clearly  seen  in  the  stiff  taffetas,  satins  and 


Sketched  by  an  Economist  artist 


Four  of  fashion’s 
spring  whims  — the 
long  bodice  which 
moulds  the  figure, 
the  short  sleeves, 
the  Turkish  trouser 
effect  at  the  hem, 
and  the  eyelet  em- 
broidery— are  com- 
bined in  this  black 
taffeta  frock.  From 
Jesse  Woolf  & Co. 


Black  cellophane , 
one  of  the  season’s 
created*  novelties, 
makes  the  unique 
flared  front  brim  of 
this  smart  hat.  The 
crown  is  of  hand 
sewn  black  . straw 
and  a characteristic 
French  touch  is 
given  by  the  trim- 
ming of  monkey  fur 
and  gray  ostrich. 
From  Hyland  Bros. 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


brocades  that  are  used  to  make  many  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening  gowns. 

Many  of  the  notes  that  are  accented  most 
clearly  in  the  French  garments  for  spring  are 


faithfully  duplicated  by  the  American  design- 
ers. Of  these  the  use  of  pleats  of  all  kinds  is 
perhaps  the  most  dominant. 

Hip  bouffancy,  which  was  launched  with 
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Hip-length  box 
coats  are  largely 
represented  in  the 
French  spring  suits 
and  this  vogue  is  re- 
flected in  many  of 
the  smartest  Ameri- 
can models.  In  this 
suit  of  navy  trico- 
tine the  vest  is  of  a 
contrasting  material 
and  fabric  and  the 
embroidery  is  of 
black  silk.  The 
seven-eighths  sleeves 
are  another  interest- 
ing feature  of  the 
advance  styles.  From 
E.  Newgass  & Co. 


fifty-fifty  result.  Clothes  for  practical  pur- 
poses for  day  and  street  wear  are  built  on 
straight  lines  with  the  waist  line  rather  more 
well  defined  than  has  recently  been  seen. 

The  placing  of  the  waist  line  is  optional, 
however,  anywhere  from  the  normal  to  the 
hips  being  allowable.  Slimness  of  waist  and 
hips  is  the  most  recent  silhouette  trend  and 
will  be  more  definitely  accented  as  the  season 
advances.  This  seems  to  ^irove  the  contention 
that  hip  bouffancy  is  on  the  wane. 

Influences  Are  Much  Alike 

French  and  American  clothes  are  also  much 
alike  in  the  influences  shown  in  the  trimmings 
and  embroideries.  The  Balkan,  Moroccan  and 
Oriental  give  much  of  their  color  and  em- 
broidery designs.  The  Moroccan  is  also  seen  in 
some  of  the  unique  draped  wraps. 

Untrimmed  bodice  fronts  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  short  sleeve 
of  the  French  has  been  adopted  in  America, 
and  it  takes  many  forms.  In  dresses  it  is 
anywhere  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  In 


Polo  cloth  has  at- 
tained great  popu- 
larity for  spring 
wraps.  The  ex- 
tremely novel  fringe 
on  this  wrap  of  tan 
is  used  successfully 
in  accentuating  the 
clever  cut  of  the 
deep  cape  collar. 
From  Faber  & Hein. 


Economist  photo  (.Fashion  Camera ) 

such  eclat  by  the  French  last  season,  seems  to 
be  burning  itself  out.  It  is  stressed,  how- 
ever, in  many  of  the  American  and  French 
gowns  for  dinner  and  evening  occasions. 

These  gowns  are  given  an  old-world  air  by 
their  quaint,  stiff  fabrics  and  bouffant  hip 
draperies,  but  in  many  of  them  their  entire 
modernity  is  assured  by  the  addition  of  a nar- 
row, fish-tail  train. 

French  Fond  of  Cape  Wrap 

Buyers  arriving  recently  from  abroad  re- 
port the  continued  partiality  of  the  French 
designers  for  the  cape  wrap.  The  wrap  effect 


is  apparent  in  all  types  of  French  outer- 
apparel  and  this  is  another  note  that  is  ac- 
cented by  the  American  manufacturer.  In 
the  medium-priced  and  cheaper  coats  there  is 
always,  of  course,  the  garment  built  on  sub- 
stantial, conservative  lines,  with  set-in  sleeves 
and  belted  or  loose  back — an  entirely  utili- 
tarian article  of  apparel. 

The  “Fifty-Fifty”  Result 

Loath  to  give  up  the  comfort  of  the  one- 
piece  dress,  both  French  and  American  women 
have  struggled  against  the  full-skirted,  hip- 
stiffened  models  with  what  might  be  termed  a 
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suits,  when  the  sleeve  is  not  full  length,  it  is 
three-quarter.  The  set-in  sleeve  is  more  in 
favor  than  the  kimono  type,  but  both  are  seen. 

The  round  neckline  and  the  tiny  cap  sleeve 
of  the  1850-80  period  are  shown  by  American 
manufacturers  in  quaint  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning gowns  of  stiff  black  and  changeable  taf- 
fetas or  brocades. 

Suits 

Loose  box  coats  of  hip  length,  and  more 
fitted  models  with  peplums  or  built  on 
straight  seam-fitted  lines,  are  among  the 
best  shown  for  spring.  The  waist  line  is  at 
the  normal,  sleeves  are  three-quarter  or  full 
length  and  collars  are  of  the  shawl  variety 
or  in  plain  tailored  lines. 

Skirt  length  and  width: — Skirts  are  made 
on  slender  lines,  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
from  the  ground  and  50  to  54  inches  wide. 
Many  two-tier  effects  are  good  and  many  suit 
skirts  are  accordion-pleated. 


Figured,  geor- 
gette, in  bold,  color- 
ful patterns,  is  one 
of  the  fabrics  in 
highest  favor.  The 
long-waisted  effect 
and  three-quarter 
sleeves  have  much 
representation  in 
the  styles  for 
spring.  From 
Brambir  & Hend- 
ricks. 


To  give  a full  effect 
at  the  hips  although  ad- 
hering to  the  slim  line, 
flowing  pleated  panels 
have  been  introduced  in 
the  skirt  and  peplum  of 
this  suit  of  navy  trico- 
tim.  The  black  silk  cord 
belt,  black  satin  tie  and 
orange  stitching  are 
novel  touches.  From  M. 
Altman  & Co. 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera) 


Trimmings: — Knife  pleated  self  frills  are 
used  for  trimmings  of  frill  of  cire  ribbon. 
Much  of  black  hercules  braid  and  bone  but- 
tons is  seen;  also  worsted  and  silk  embroid- 
ery. 

Fabrics:  — Serge,  tricotine,  gabardines, 
Poiret  twill,  and  the  light-weight  velours  are 
prominent.  For  southern  resort  wear  there 
is  the  suit  of  fancy  weave  crepe  and  pongee. 

Colors: — Navy  and  all  the  browns  from 
tan  to  tete  de  negre  are  the  prevailing  colors. 
There  are  some  smart  models  which  combine 
a coat  of  a dark,  solid  color  with  a skirt,  ac- 


cordeon-pleated  or  plain,  of  a lighter  check 
or  plaid  fabric. 

Coats 

There  are  many  novelties  in  the  hip 
length  sports  and  semi-formal  wrap,  made 
with  unique  sleeves  which  show  the  dolman 
influence.  Three-quarter  coats  for  practical 
tailored  wear  are  shown  with  belts  encircling 
the  figure,  or  only  in  front,  leaving  the  back 
loose  and  full. 

The  dolman  and  cape  influences  are 
strong  in  the  high-priced  coats.  Waist 
length  cape  effects,  which  follow  the  lines  of 
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the  postilion  cape  so  highly  favored  by 
French  designers  are  among  the  novelties  for 
the  coming  season. 

Coat  Trimmings 

Box  pleats,  accordion  pleats,  buttons, 
braid  and  unique  cutting  of  pockets,  collars 
and  cuffs  are  the  principal  trimmings  on 
coats.  Some  worsted  and  silk  embroidery  is 
also  used. 

Fabrics 

Satins,  taffetas  and  fancy  weave  crepes 


A simulated  pos- 
tilion effect  is  what 
gives  the  smart  line 
to  this  blue  satin 
wrap,  which  is 
trimmed  with  mole. 
It  also  features  the 
“wrappy”  effect  seen 
on  many  of  the 
best  models.  From 
Geo.  G.  Wood  & 
Co. 


Pleated  skirts 
and  coats  of  a con- 
trasting fabric  and 
color  are  among  the 
season’s  most  at- 
tractive suits  for 
street  wear.  Ex- 
tremely appropriate 
for  occasions  of  a 
slightly  more  formal 
nature  is  this  suit, 
with  its  black  velvet 
coat  embroidered 
in  white  and  gray 
wool  its  white 
broadcloth  skirt,  and 
the  pipings,  facings 
of  cuffs  and  the  col- 
lar of  white  broad- 
cloth. From  S.  L. 
Silver  & Co. 


Dresses 

The  Balkan  blouse  is  the  most  prominent 
influence  in  dresses.  This  is  built  on  che- 
mise lines,  has  a broad  crush  girdle,  or  a 
narrow  belt  at  a low  line,  over  which  the 
waist  blouses.  The  1880,  Louis  XV  and  XVI 
influences  are  also  noticeable  in  afternoon 
dresses.  Directoire  collars  and  revers  are 
used  on  some  smart  tailored  models.  Bodice 
sections  are  usually  untrimmed,  except  for 
an  occasional  embroidery  motif.  Evening 
gowns  frequently  display  the  distended  hip 
line,  but  equally  as  many  are  draped  about 
the  figure  in  simple  graceful  lines. 

Skirts  and  Sleeves: 

Much  use  is  made  of  pleats  in  dress  skirts. 
One  sided  drapes,  apron  tunics,  accordeon- 
pleated  overskirts  and  flowing  panels  gath- 
ered under  the  hem  are  also  features.  Dress 
skirts  are  about  the  same  length  and  width 
as  those  seen  in  suits. 

The  short  sleeve  has  been  universally 


For  the  practical  tailored  garments  light- 
weight velour,  duvetyn,  silvertone,  desirette 
cloth  and  the  ever-popular  serge  and  trico- 
tine are  used. 


Colors 


Navy,  all  shades  of  brown,  lighter  blues 
and  greens  are  used  extensively.  In  semi- 
formal  evening  wraps  and  sports  wraps  for 
southern  wear,  all  the  light  and  vivid  colors 
are  used,  chief  among  which  are  emerald 
green,  apple  green,  victory  blue,  japonica, 


are  used  for  evening  and  semi-formal  wraps,  coral,  light  blues,  etc. 
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adopted  for  dresses.  The  long,  tight-fitting 
sleeve  of  the  tailored  street  frock  is  the 


only  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  sleeve  is  set  in  at  the  normal 
line,  although  some  few  of  the  kimono  va- 
riety are  shown  in  the  dresses  for  semi- 
formal  wear. 

. . I 

Trimmings: 

Braid,  buttons,  worsted  and  tinsel  embroi- 
dery, beads,  wooden,  jet,  crystal  and  colored; 
flutings  of  self-fabric  or  ribbon  are  the  best 
liked  forms  of  trimming.  Flowers  and  fruit 
and  much  jet  trimming  are  used  on  evening 
gowns. 

Fabrics : 

Taffetas,  georgettes  and  satins  are  the 
fabrics  most  in  demand.  For  street  gowns 
serge,  tricotine,  Poiret  twill  and  the  light- 
weight velours  are  used.  The  brocades, 
changeable  taffetas,  satins,  metal  cloth  and 
colored  nets  and  maline. 

Trimmings : 

Knife-pleated  self  frills  are  used,  or  frills 
of  cire  ribbon.  Much  black  Hercules  braid 
and  bone  buttons  are  seen,  also  worsted  and 
silk  embroidery. 

Blouses 

Tailored  blouses  of  wash  fabrics  to  be 
worn  with  wash  spring  suits  and  sports  skirts 
feature  long  sleeves  with  either  high  or  low 
necks.  Hand  hemstitching  and  embroidery 


stiffening  with  ribbons  or  embroidery  or  set- 
ting on  peplums  with  cartridge  pleats. 

Wash  fabrics  include  voile,  linen,  batiste, 
swiss,  cotton,  crepe  and  organdy,  while  the 
more  elaborate  materials  embrace  tricolette, 
figured  georgette  and  chiffon,  crepe  de  Chine, 
charmeuse,  taffeta  and  satin. 

Sport  Skirts 

Brilliant  colors  in  fancy  weave  silks  and 
striking  contrast  in  plaid  and  striped  wools 
are  noticeable  features  of  sport  skirts.  Trim- 
ming is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  except 
as  it  is  accomplished  by  combining  two  ma- 
terials— such  as  georgette  and  tricolette — or 
a fancy  weave  with  a plain  weave. 

As  a rule  sport  skirts  are  nine  inches 
from  the  floor  and  one  yard  and  a half 
in  width.  Pleats  are  popular,  all  kinds,  side, 


In  contrast 
to  bouffant  ef- 
fect below  Hs 
the  slender  line 
of  this  grace- 
f u l ly  draped 
evening  gown. 
The  fish  tail 
train  adds 
length  and  an 
air  of  slender- 
ness. Gown  de- 
si  g ne  d by 
Grean,  Inc.,  of 
fabric  manu- 
factured by  the 
Carl  Schoen 
Silk  Corp. 


Sketched  by  an  Economist  artist. 


Exquisitely  draped  black  net 
over  each  hip  gives  the  quaint 
bouffant  outline  to  this  charming 
frock.  The  bodice  which  moulds 
the  figure,  and  the  scant  under- 
skirt, are  of  black  satin.  Ecru 
filet  lace  makes  the  pleated  panel 
effect  at  front  and  back.  Prom 
Mannie  Solomon  Co.,  Inc. 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


as  well  as  fine  pleat- 
ings  and  insertions  of 
filet  lace  add  distinc- 
tion to  these  models. 
Elaborate  materials 
and  eccentric  trim- 
mings are  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  overblouse. 
Styles  are  varied  as  to 
length  of  sleeves  and 
peplums,  but  the  neck- 
lines continue  round. 
Overblouses  have  ex- 
tended to  skirt  lengths 
with  sleeves  to  the  el- 
bows. In  finger-tip 
lengths  these  models 
show  fullness  at  the 
hips  accomplished  by 
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box  and  accordeon.  Pockets,  large  as  pan- 
iers  or  small  and  inconspicuous,  are  notice- 
able, and  belts  are  narrow.  Hand-worked 
wash  skirts  imported  from  Porto  Rico  are 
now  on  the  market,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  to  wear  with  hand-made 
blouses,  than  these  models  of  linen  and  serf 
satin. 

Millinery  Summary: — Crowns  are  low 
and  bulky,  brims  irregular,  sometimes  with 
a thick  outer  edge.  Margins  and  tricorne 


shapes  show  the  influence  of  the  Louis 
periods.  Fabric  hats  and  fabric  combined 
with  straw  are  much  in  demand.  Lustrous 
straws  having  a high  gloss  are  a pronounced 
note.  Celophane  and  cire  effects  are  ex- 
tremely prominent  and  figure  in  a good  third 
of  all  hats  shown. 

Flowers  are  used  in  profusion  and  are 
made  of  all  sorts  of  materials.  Fruit  of  the 
smaller  variety,  glycerined  ostrich  and  mon- 
key and  dyed  grass  make  effective  trim- 


mings. Wooden  beads  are  used  in  all-over 
applique  effect  on  body  hats.  Waxed  and 
cire  ribbons  are  a big  feature  on  smart 
tailored  hats. 

All  the  bright  colors  are  used,  there  are 
many  high  novelties  being  shown.  Jade  and 
emerald  green,  coral,  orange,  turquoise  and 
the  peacock  shades.  Taupe,  black,  navy  and 
brown  in  the  darker  shades  are  foremost. 


Veilings 

The  predominance  of  small  and  medium 


Demure  un- 
trimmed bodices, 
moulding  the 
figure,  are  among 
the  season’s  best 
notes  for  after- 
noon frocks.  The 
skirt  of  this  black 
taffeta  frock  has 
another  important 
note  in  the  em- 
broidery in  vari- 
colored silk.  This 
method  of  trim- 
ming is  creating 
considerable  inter- 
est a m o n g the 
early  buyers.  From 
Jesse  Woolf  & 
Co. 


hats  is  broadening  the  op- 
portunities for  the  use  of 
veilings.  Novel  draped 
veilings  will  be  used  as  a 
decoration  for  turbans,  but 
veilings  by  the  yard  in  a 
multitude  of  fancy  meshes, 
all-over  woven  designs  and 
novel  chenille  patterns  will 
w i n widespread  success. 
The  more  intricate  the  all- 
over  mesh  and  the  more 
pronounced  the  all  - over 
woven  pattern,  the  more 


Embroidery  of 
some  kind  finds  its 
way  upon  even  the 
simplest  of  the 
spring  dresses. 

The  apricot  georg- 
ette crepe  shown 
above  is  embroid- 
ered in  black  silk 
and  the  hip  drap- 
ery in  slim  flowing 
effect  is  of  black 
satin.  From  Kup- 
fer  Bros.  Import 
Co.  Sketched  by  an  Economist  aitist 
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Blousing  at  a loiv 
line,  the  back  of  this 
gown,  of  henna  and 
tobacco  brown  tri- 
colette,  is  made  in 
one  piece  in  one  of 
the  approved  styles 
for  Spring.  The 
blouse  section  is 
very  original  in  cut, 
the  henna  being  em- 
' br older ed  in  the 
darker  brown.  From 
the  Crown  Embroid- 
ery Works. 


their  present  high  level  for  some  time  to  come. 

Embroideries 

Embroideries  are  showing  a surprising  re- 
vival in  the  styles  being  shown  for  spring  and 
summer,  especially  on  batiste,  nets,  organdies 
and  voiles. 

Ribbons 

The  manufacturers  of  millinery,  dresses, 
blouses,  lingeries  and  neckwear  are  featuring 
ribbons  on  nearly  all  their  garments.  This  is 
a ribbon  year  and  no  doubt  the  large  varieties 
of  beautiful  novelties  and  gorgeous  fancy  rib- 
bons will  help. 

Dress  Trimmings 

Fancy  cords  seem  to  be  the  leading  novelty 
in  the  way  of  dress  trimming  for  the  spring. 


Fine  scrolls  which  cover  the  entire  mesh 
will  be  used  to  some  extent  by  the  more  ex- 
clusive trade. 

Color  in  Lingerie 

Brilliant  color  is  the  keynote  of  lingerie, 
and  tailored  styles  are  sharing  honors  for 
first  place  with  fluffy  lace  models.  Figured 
net  is  the  last  word  in  materials  for  entire 
sets  of  lingerie,  and  narrow  velvet  ribbon 
has  supplanted  satin  ribbon  on  these 
“Frenchy”  confections. 

Children’s  Wear 

Children’s  garments  for  the  spring  show 
a great  variety  of  material  and  design. 
Plaid  and  plain  ginghams  are  combined  in  a 
number  of  original  and  unusual  ways.  Or- 
gandies, voiles  and  dotted  Swisses  are  made 
up  in  ruffled  frocks,  trimmed  with  sashes 
and  ribbons,  with  yokes,  berthas  and  many 
different  combinations  of  cut  and  trimming. 

Jersey  dresses  and  smocks  are  receiving 
a great  deal  of  attention,  as  are  smocks  of 
other  materials.  Much  imported  material  is 
used.  Use  is  also  made  of  plaid  and  navy 
taffeta. 

Coats  are  made  along 
staple  lines  of  serge,  tricotine 
and  checked  materials.  Sil- 
ver-tone coats  are  high  in  fa- 
vor. Rose,  Copenhagen  and 
tan  are  the  favorite  colors  for 
coats  of  taffeta  and  silk  pop- 
lin, smocking,  cording,  pin- 
tucks,  gathers  and  yokes  are 
some  of  the  style  and  trim- 
ming features  of  these  coats. 

Hats  show  a va- 
riety of  shapes  and 
trimming.  Dutch  bon- 
nets, mushroom 
shapes,  large  fluffy 
crowns,  and  high 


Short  wraps  in 
vivid  colors  with 
unique  sleeve  lines 
and  trimmings  are 
shown  for  sports 
and  semi-formal 
wear  in  the  smartest 
advance  styles.  This 
model  is  desirette 
cloth  and  is  trimmed 
with  the  new  clipped 
ostrich  which  is 
called  franchillo. 
From  E.  Newgass 
& Co. 


crowns  are  seen.  Braid,  flow- 
ers, ostrich  tips,  lace,  net  and 
chiffon  are  used  as  trimming. 

Laces 

No  spring  fashion  influ- 
ence is  more  marked  than  that 
for  laces.  Most  of  the  dresses, 
blouses,  neckwear  and  lingerie 
intended  for  summer  wear  are 
either  made  entirely  of  lace  or 
profusely  trimmed  with  it. 

Although  this  large  de- 
mand following  on  the  heels 
of  the  last  few  “lean”  years 
has  caused  a shortage  of  mer- 
chandise, more  and  more  laces 
are  being  received  from  both 
European  and  domestic  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  stocks 
are  now  most  complete.  Re- 
tail buying  is  reported  as  con- 
servative, but  satisfactory. 

Prices  will  probably  remain  at  sketched  by  an  Economist  artist 
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Demand  for  Pure  Wool  Measure 
Breaks  Out  in  Virulent  Form 


Washington,  Jan.  14. 

— The  most  drastic  meas- 
ure yet  proposed  in  Con- 
gress designed  to  compel 
full  publicity  concerning 
the  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wool  cloth 
and  clothing  was  intro- 
duced a few  days  ago  by  Senator  Capper  of 
Kansas,  and  a similar  bill  was  likewise  sub- 
mitted in  the  House.  It  is  understood  to  have 
back  of  it  the  organizations  of  wool  growers 
and  the  farm  papers  of  the  country.  It  is 
known  as  the  “truth  in  fabric”  bill. 

According  to  its  title,  this  measure  is  de- 
signed “to  prevent  deceit  and  profiteering  that 
result  from  the  unrevealed  presence  of  sub- 
stitutes for  virgin  wool  in  woven  fabrics  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool  and  in  garments  or 
articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom.”  The 
provisions  and  penalties  apply  alike  to  the 
manufacturer  of  yarns,  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth,  the  manufacturer  of  clothing,  to  ex- 
porters and  importers,  and  to  the  dealer,  with 
certain  limitations  and  exemptions.  The  fine 
in  each  case,  upon  conviction,  is  fixed  at  $500 
or  one  year’s  imprisonment  for  the  first  of- 
fense and  $1,000  or  one  year’s  imprisonment 
for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Must  State  Materials  in  Fabric 

The  bill  provides  that  every  manufacturer 
of  woven  fabrics  purporting  to  contain  wool, 
within  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  posses- 
sions, and  every  manufacturer  in  any  foreign 
country  who  offers  or  intends  to  offer  such 
fabric  for  sale  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  stamp  upon  the  back  of  every 
yard  of  such  woven  fabric,  in  a manner  that 
shall  be  legible,  the  relative  proportion  or  per- 
centage of  virgin  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  and 
silk,  together  with  the  registration  number  of 
the  person,  firm  or  corporation  making  the 
fabric  or  cloth.  The  bill  contains  the  forms 
in  which  this  information  shall  be  shown. 

The  introduction  into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  any  cloth  or  manufactured  article 
made  of  cloth  which  is  not  so  stamped  is  pro- 
hibited, and  provision  is  made  for  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  for  the  confiscation  of  the  mer- 
chandise. 

Chance  for  Retailer’s  Escape 

Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
any  such  unstamped  or  falsely  stamped  woven 
fabric,  or  untagged  and  falsely  tagged  gar- 
ment or  article  of  apparel  made  therefrom,  is 
likewise  guilty  of  a misdemeanor.  But  no  re- 
tail dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  having  in  his  possession 
goods  not  stamped  or  improperly  tagged  or 
stamped  when  he  can  establish  a guaranty 
signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber  or  manufac- 
turer, or  other  party  residing  in  the  United 
States  from  whom  he  purchased  such  goods 
that  they  are  truthfully  stamped. 


Marking  of  Constituent  Materials  on  All  Fabrics  Pur- 
porting to  Contain  Wool  Called  for  in  New  Bill — 
Garment  Manufacturers  Also  Required  to  Mark  Their 
Product — Imported  Yarns,  Fabrics,  Garments,  Etc.,  Also 
Subject  to  Its  Provisions — Luxury  Taxes  to  Stand 


By  the  Economist  Correspondent 


Provision  is  made  for  the  examination  by 
proper  bureaus  of  the  Government  of  speci- 
mens of  woven  fabrics  and  articles  of  apparel 
manufactured  from  them.  Those  against  whom 
complaints  are  made  are  to  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard;  but  if  it  appears  that  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  violated 
the  facts  are  to  be  certified  to  the  proper 
United  States  District  Attorney,  whose  duty 
it  is  made  to  bring  legal  proceedings,  and 
after  judgment  of  the  court  notice  shall  be 
given  by  publication. 

Every  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool  and  of  garments  or 
articles  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom 
is  required  to  secure  a registration  number 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  De- 
partment is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  the  law  into 
effect. 

What  Garment  Manufacturer  Must  Do 

Every  manufacturer  of  garments  and  ar- 
ticles of  apparel  manufactured  from  woven 
fabric  purporting  to  contain  wool,  in  addition 
to  having  the  fabric  stamped  by  the  manu- 
facturer as  before  indicated,  is  required  “to 
have  sewn  on  such  garment  or  article  of 
apparel  in  a manner  and  at  a place  where  the 
same  will  be  easily  discernible  a white  cotton 
strip  of  cloth,  on  which  shall  be  indelibly 
written  or  printed  the  precise  information 
contained  in  the  stamp  on  the  back  of  the 
fabric  or  cloth  from  which  such  garment  or 
article  of  apparel  was  manufactured.” 

Yarn  Manufacturer,  Too 

Manufacturers  of  woolen  yarns  also  must 
obtain  a registration  number,  and  at  the  time 
such  a manufacturer  offers  to  sell  or  sells,  or 
ships  or  offers  to  ship,  any  such  yarn  he  must 
furnish  to  the  purchaser  a statement  in 
writing  setting  forth  the  contents  of  such 
yarn,  whether  it  contains  virgin  wool,  shoddy, 
cotton  or  silk,  and  the  percentage,  if  any,  of 
each. 

Applied  to  Imports 

Yarns  purporting  to  contain  wool,  also 
woven  fabrics,  and  garments  or  articles  of  ap- 
parel made  therefrom,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  act  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  statement  of  the  manufacturer  which 
shall  set  forth  the  actual  contents  and  the  per- 
centage of  all  ingredients,  together  with  a 


guaranty  that  the  informa- 
tion is  correct,  and  if  such 
written  statement  and 
guaranty  is  not  furnished 
admission  of  the  goods  into 
the  United  States  is  to  be 
denied. 

The  term  “virgin”  wool 
as  used  is  defined  to  mean  wool  that  has  never 
previously  been  spun  or  woven  into  cloth.  The 
term  “shoddy”  is  to  include  any  material  ob- 
tained from  any  fabric  or  clippings  of  cloth  of 
any  fiber  whatever,  or  secured  from  rags  or 
from  any  used  apparel  of  any  description,  or 
any  fiber  that  has  been  previously  spun  or 
woven  into  cloth,  as  well  as  wood,  hemp,  jute, 
flax  and  hair  fiber  not  properly  classed  as  wool 
of  any  description  and  from  whatever  source 
obtained;  also  fur,  feathers  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  from  whatever  source  obtained. 

The  term  “cotton”  shall  mean  cotton  fiber 
that  has  never  been  previously  spun  or  woven 
into  cloth,  and  the  term  “silk”  shall  mean  silk 
fiber  that  has  never  been  previously  spun  or 
woven  into  cloth. 

If  enacted  into  law  in  time,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  it  become  operative  on  July  1,  1920. 

Luxury  Taxes  to  Stand 

The  fiat  has  gone  forth  from  leaders  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  that  the  so-called 
luxury  taxes  are  not  to  be  repealed  this  year. 

Last  week,  when  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill — the  first  regular  appropriation  measure 
of  the  session — was  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  Majority  Leader  Mondell  in  a brief 
but  authoritative  speech  warned  the  House  of 
the  conditions  of  the  nation’s  finances  and  de- 
clared that  rigid  economy  must  and  should  be 
the  watchword.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  would  come  with  a 
deficit  of  three  billions  staring  Congress  in 
the  face. 

Referring  to  demands  that  had  been  made 
for  changes  in  war  revenue  taxes,  he  stated 
specifically  that  the  luxury  taxes  could  not  be 
repealed  at  this  session,  as  every  dollar  of 
revenue  now  being  gathered  was  needed.  He 
denied  that  anybody  had  come  forward  with 
any  comprehensive  suggestion  as  to  where 
additional  revenue  could  be  found  to  take  the 
place  of  this  section  of  the  war  revenue  act. 

Excess  Profits  Tax  Retained 

He  also  declared  that  the  excess  profits 
tax  must  stand  for  the  present.  This  tax,  he 
admitted,  had  worked  a hardship  on  some  and 
does  not  work  out  in  practice  as  it  was  in- 
tended; but,  he  added,  it  could  not  be  changed 
now.  Mr.  Mondell  said  the  only  course  for  the 
Government  to  pursue  was  to  pare  appropria- 
tions to  as  low  a figure  as  is  consistent  with 
good  business  administration  and  yield  no 
source  from  which  revenue  is  now  being  de- 
rived. Conditions  made  this  policy  impera- 
tive, he  declared,  and  it  would  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  F.  I.  W. 
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Break  in  Dress  Fabrics  Market  Can 
Not  Long  Be  Delayed 


Jobbers,  at  New  York  Meeting,  Plan  Ceaseless  Vigil  to  Find  Signs  of  Approaching 
Turn — “No  Amount  of  Labor  or  Material  Can  Make  an  Article  Worth  the  Four  or 
Five  Hundred  Per  Cent  More  Than  Normal  We  Are  Called  Upon  to  Get  for  It,’’ 
Declares  President  H.  Clay  Miller — Greater  Caution  in  Consumer  Buying  Is  Sensed 


The  possibility  of  a serious  turn  in  the 
market  during  1920  was  the  subject  obviously 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  300  men  who 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jobbers’ 
Association  of  Dress  Fabrics  Buyers  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
It  was  an  optimistic  gathering,  a gathering 
that  expressed  implicit  faith  in  the  prospects 
for  American  business  during  the  coming  year 
and  succeeding  years.  But  it  saw  storm  sig- 
nals in  the  air  and  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
begin  looking  out  for  squalls. 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  struck  by 
the  president,  H.  Clay  Miller,  of  the  Daniel 
Miller  Co.,  Baltimore,  in  his  opening  address. 
Jobbers  from  now  on,  he  said,  should  all  be 
seekers  of  signs  of  an  approaching  turn  in  the 
market. 

Must  Exercise  Caution 

It  is,  he  thought,  a high  and  hazardous 
market,  and  the  higher  it  goes  the  more  haz- 
ardous it  is  bound  to  become.  Jobbers  should 
exercise  such  caution  as  will  provide  as  far 
as  possible  that  the  turn,  when  it  comes,  will 
be  gradual  and  should  avoid  policies  that  may 
lead  to  unsettlement  and  even  to  panic,  in  Mr. 
Miller’s  opinion. 

Mr.  Miller  believes  that  textiles  are  rela- 
tively much  higher  in  price  than  other  classes 
of  merchandise.  “No  amount  of  labor  or  ma- 
terial,” he  said,  “can  make  an  article  worth 
the  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent  more  than 
normal  which  we  are  called  upon  to  get  for  it.” 
Considering  the  extremely  high  level  of  the 
market  and  the  certainty  of  a turn  sooner  or 
later — no  man  could  say  when — he  thought  it 
was  dangerous  to  press  for  future  business. 

Expects  Greater  Caution 

Reports  from  retailers,  he  said,  indicated 
that  people  are  buying  more  carefully;  they 
are  showing  some  hesitancy  in  the  face  of  the 
high  prices,  and  he  considered 
it  likely  that  this  hesitancy  will 
become  more  marked  when  the 
still  higher  prices  that  must  rule 
for  spring  are  carried  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Lack  in  confidence  in  future 
values,  Mr.  Miller  thought,  is 
shown  by  manufacturers  in  their 
too  great  eagerness  to  sell  at 
value.  The  course  of  values  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  he  pointed 
out,  will  depend  to  a great  ex- 
tent on  the  rate  at  which  sup- 
plies become  more  plentiful. 

While  the  day  when  production 
will  fully  catch  up  with  demand 
seemed  to  him  to  be  far  dis- 


Colby Davies,  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  dean  of  wholesale  dress  fabrics 
buyers. 


tant.  He  saw  signs  of  a considerable  increase 
in  the  supply  of  merchandise  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

He  gave  as  one  sign  the  large  contracts 
that  are  being  placed  in  England  for  shirtings 
and  other  fabrics,  and  he  considered  it  likely 
that  the  increase  of  supplies  from  this  source 
alone  will  be  considerable. 

“What  then  must  happen,”  he  concluded, 
“when  not  only  England  but  France,  Belgium, 
Japan  and  even  Germany  herself  come  knock- 
ing at  our  door?” 

Basing  his  forecast  on  an  analysis  of  price 
movements  in  the  past,  Sidney  W.  Linnekin  of 
the  Babson  statistical  organization  described 


what  he  believed  would  be  the  course  of  prices 
in  the  future.  The  next  big  move  in  business, 
he  said,  is  bound  to  be  one  of  deflation.  By 
deflation  he  did  not  mean  a return  to  the  price 
level  of  1914. 

This  level,  he  believed,  could  not  come 
again,  except  possibly  for  a brief  period  of 
extreme  depression.  The  whole  trend  of  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  he  pointed  out,  has  been 
for  over  fifty  years  one  of  expansion  both  in 
volume  of  production  and  in  prices,  and  must 
continue  to  be. 

The  producing  capacity  of  this  country, 
Mr.  Linnekin  said,  is  now  double  that  of  1914; 
nevertheless  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  make  up 
for  the  great  loss  of  production  caused  by  the 
war.  When  it  has  made  up  this  loss  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  level  must  come.  The  main 
trouble,  he  believed,  is  that  the  ending  of  the 
war  was  followed  by  a wild  wave  of  extrava- 
gant buying  that  has  to  a large  extent  nullified 
the  increase  in  producing  capacity,  and  for 
this  reason  he  doubted  if  stocks  of  piece  goods, 
for  instance,  are  much  nearer  to  being  replen- 
ished than  they  were  at  the  end  of  1918. 

Expects  Price  Peak  in  Spring 

Looking  toward  the  immediate  future  he 
thought  that  the  peak  of  the  price  level  wouldl 
come  in  the  spring.  He  did  not  mean  that  the 
downward  turn  would  come  then,  although, 
there  might  be  a temporary  decline  of  slight 
proportions.  The  real  decline,  he  believed, 
will  not  come  before  1921.  The  downward 
movement,  he  said,  should  be  gradual,  but 
he  pointed  out  the  great  danger  of  what  her 
called  a runaway  market — that  is,  the  possi- 
bility that  merchants,  fearing  a continued 
scarcity  and  higher  prices,  will  continue  to 
force  the  market  and  boost  prices  to  still 
higher  levels.  This  is  a serious  danger,  Mr. 
Linnekin  thought,  because  the  higher  the  mar- 
ket goes  now  the  more  sudden 
and  radical  the  drop  is  apt  to  be 
when  it  comes.  This  is  precisely 
the  danger  that  the  Economist 
has  been  warning  buyers  against 
for  months. 

Some  plain  and  emphatic 
words  on  the  situation  were 
spoken  by  W.  F.  Dalzell  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dry  Goods  Co.  in  dis- 
cussing the  selling  prospects  for 
1920.  While  recognizing  that 
production  must  in  a measure 
catch  up  with  demand  before  an 
era  of  lower  prices  can  ensue,  he 
thought  that  undue  advantage  is 
being  taken  of  the  situation  and 
prices  are  being  pushed  forward! 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


Montana  Cost  Mar\  Law  Is 
Adjudged  Unconstitutional 

Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  215  South  Market  Street 

Chicago,  Jan.  15. — Federal  Judge  George  Bourquin  has 
granted  a permanent  injunction  against  enforcing  order  No.  4 of 
the  price  regulation  code  adopted  by  the  Montana  Legislature. 

Judge  Bourquin  finds  that  the  regulation  of  prices  by  State 
legislation  is  contrary  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  decision  comes  as  the  result  of  the  fight  directed  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  objectionable  code  by  the  trade  commis- 
sion, which  Montana  merchants  carried  into  the  courts. 
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Jobbers  and  Makers  of  Knit  Goods 
Discuss  Uniform  Openings 

Ernest  C.  Hall,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  New  President  of  Jobbers’  Association  of  Knit 
Goods  Buyers,  Points  Out  Advantages  in  Addressing  Members — Discussion 

of  Other  Problems 


“Is  it  practicable  for  jobbers  to  conform 
to  a uniform  opening  date  in  their  respective 
territories?”  Ernest  C.  Hall,  of  the  Clawson 
& Wilson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  later  in  the 
day  was  elected  president  of  the  Jobbers’  As- 
sociation of  Knit  Goods  Buyers  for  1920,  dis- 
cussed this  question  at  length  during  the  meet- 
ing of  that  organization  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

“The  whole  question,”  he  asserted,  “is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  manufacturers  have 
an  opening  date  on  which  to  name  their 
prices  and  show  their  goods ; that  they  do  not 
sell  any  goods  for  the  coming  season  before 
that  date,  and  that  such  date  is  agreed  upon 
and  observed  by  all  members  of  the  manu- 
facturers’ association.  The  experiences  of  the 
last  few  years  would  seem  to  show  that  this 
assumption  is  open  to  at  least  a little  doubt. 

How  Prices  Are  Established 

“Different  jobbers,”  said  Mr.  Hall,  “start 
with  different  prices  for  the  same  goods.  Prob- 
ably each  bases  his  prices  on  the  market  at 
the  time  of  sale.  That  is  to  say,  the  sales- 
people of  the  different  jobbers  rush  out  as 
soon  as  they  get  samples  and  prices  and  try 
to  see  the  other  jobbers’  customers  before 
their  salesmen  can  get  to  them.  The  salesmen 
all  work  the  same  way.  Each  one  is  seeking 
to  extend  his  business,  and,  of  course,  each 
gives  to  the  prospective  customer  the  most  in- 
teresting prices  he  can. 

“The  net  result,  when  all  salesmen  get  out 
among  their  regular  customers,  is  that  these 
prices  have  been  named  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  other  prices  can  be  obtained.  The  man  who 
asks  a higher  price  than  the  rest  must  cut  his 
price  to  get  an  order. 

Uniform  Date  Preferable 

“Jobbers  should  be  able  to  send  out  com- 
plete lines  at  one  time  and  thereby  eliminate 
duplicate  trips.  They  could  then  arrange  to 
meet  the  retailer  when  he  is  ready  to  buy. 

“There  is  another  side  to  the  question: 
many  jobbers  buy  for  early  delivery.  They 
sell  early  in  competition  with  direct  sellers. 
Last  season  a large  proportion  of  heavy  goods 
was  sold  before  the  season  opened.  The  plan 
of  having  a price  for  November  and  December 
delivery  is  a legitimate  loophole,  but  it  works 
against  having  a uniform  opening  date  which, 
where  tried,  has  not  been  observed  in  spirit 
or  in  letter. 

Opening  Address 

The  session  opened  shortly  after  10  o’clock, 
with  President  Sim.  Beam,  buyer  for  the 
Smith-McCord-Townsend  D.  G.  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Beam  called  upon 


the  hundred  or  more  members  present  to  start 
the  proceedings  by  singing  the  National  An- 
them. 

In  his  address  President  Beam  asserted 
that  there  is  no  prospect,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  of  lower  prices  or  any  surplus  of  knit 
goods  for  a year  to  come. 

Year  a Record  Breaker 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  added,  “that  the  year 
1919  was  the  most  remarkable  that  America 
has  ever  known.  A year  ago  at  our  annual 
meeting  there  were  many  well-informed  buy- 
ers who  predicted  a year  of  decline  and  un- 
certainties. Business  for  the  first  90  days  of 
1919  was  a little  nervous,  but,  after  pulling 
itself  together,  went  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  I believe  that  the  last  nine  months  of 
the  year  were  the  greatest  on  record. 

“The  new  year  looms  up  with  the  most 
alluring  prospects.  There  is  no  just  reason 
why  we  should  not  enjoy  a big  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  a prosperous  year.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  talk  about  unrest,  but  in  my  judgment 
there  is  no  real  cause  for  it.  The  real  danger 
to  business  lies  in  Washington.  We  have 
many  good  men  representing  us  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  but  we  have  other  men 
there  who  are  so  ambitious  in  a political  way 
that  they  will  try  to  create  an  issue  no  matter 
at  what  cost  to  industry.” 

Misleading  Labels 

“Present  Conditions  in  Knit  Goods”  were 
discussed  at  length  by  Lincoln  Cromwell,  of 
William  Iselin  & Co.  Mr.  Cromwell  referred 
at  length  to  the  action  of  the  Fair  Trade 
League  in  regard  to  labels  used  on  knit  goods, 
virtually  repeating  what  has  already  been 
printed  on  the  subject  in  the  Economist.  He 
also  told  of  the  indictment  of  a Washington 
retailer  on  charges  preferred  by  the  Fair 
Trade  League  and  how,  when  the  retailer  was 
cleared  of  any  wrongdoing,  the  charges  were 
transferred  to  the  manufacturer  who  made 
the  goods  on  which  the  original  complaint  was 
based. 

He  concluded  by  asserting  that  new  labels, 
etc.,  will  be  issued  which  will  not  be  mislead- 
ing and  which  will  make  impossible  future 
charges  of  misbranding  knit  goods. 

Price  Situation 

“Can  Present  Prices  Be  Maintained?”  was 
the  topic  assigned  J.  P.  Quinlan,  New  York. 
Mr.  Quinlan  asserted  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  always  has  and  will  continue  to 
govern  prices,  citing  numerous  instances  of 
recent  occurrence.  He  referred  to  “the  high 
cost  of  production — plus,”  and  said  that  de- 
mand is  increasing  while  production  grows 


less,  and  asked,  “How  can  one  expect  lower 
prices?”  Another  factor  in  the  price  situa- 
tion named  by  Mr.  Quinlan  was  the  universal 
disregard  of  expense.  He  also  characterized 
the  demands  of  labor  for  increased  wages  as 
parallel  to  a dog  chasing  its  own  tail  and  get- 
ting nowhere.  This,  he  said,  was  because 
every  time  an  increase  was  granted  the  prices 
of  commodities  rose. 

Must  Anticipate  Demands 

Speaking  of  the  manufacturer’s  problem, 
Mr.  Quinlan  said:  “He  must  anticipate  a de- 
mand for  increased  wages  by  his  operatives, 
and  when  he  does  he  is  called  a profiteer.  If 
by  chance  he  does  not  anticipate  such  demand 
he  is  a poor  merchant.” 

In  closing  he  said  that  the  excess  profits 
tax  takes  the  major  part  of  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry and  thereby  prevents  expansion.  There- 
fore he  favored  a direct  tax  on  sales. 

Ask  Earlier  Deliveries 

John  H.  Schofield,  of  Sullivan  & Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, made  a plea  for  earlier  deliveries  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  retailer  to  do  more  busi- 
ness. He  also  asserted  that  the  country  was 
afflicted  by  the  attitude  of  labor.  “The  one- 
dollar-a-year  man  of  war  time  has  been  super- 
seded in  the  public  attention  by  the  dollar-an- 
hour  man  in  the  factory. 

Frank  H.  Burgher,  of  Bliss,  Fabyan  & Co., 
gave  several  examples  showing  that  the  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer  were  getting  three  times 
the  income  they  did  before  the  war  and  said 
that  what  is  most  needed  to-day  is  a suitable 
standard  of  value  on  which  to  base  prices  of 
goods. 

F.  A.  Patrick,  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association,  who  arrived 
late,  greeted  the  members  present,  whose  num- 
ber had  grown  to  fully  300. 

A resolution  of  respect  for  P.  C.  With- 
ers, deceased,  was  read  and  adopted. 

Knitter’s  Problem 

Frank  B.  Harder,  of  the  High  Rock  Knit- 
ting Co.,  Philmont,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  as  he  saw  them. 

Charles  A.  Jobes,  of  the  Elder  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  and  E.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Clawson  & 
Wilson  Co.,  Buffalo,  spoke  on  advertising  knit 
goods  to  the  retailer  as  an  economic  distribu- 
ting proposition.  Afterward  a motion  was 
made  that  such  advertising  be  recommended 
to  the  parent  organization  for  approval.  This 
was  carried. 

Wallace  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  spoke  on 
wages  and  production,  asserting  that  as  pay 
has  been  increased  the  actual  output  of  fin- 
ished goods  has  lessened.  He  thought  that 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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1880  Influence  Establishing 
Itself  in  Paris  at  Last 


Style  Requires  Greatest  Skill  in  Handling,  and  Is 
Even  Then  Unbecoming  to  Average  Woman — Gay 
Social  Whirl  Develops  Attention  for  Evening  Wear 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Dec.  25,  1919. — In- 
terest in  fashions  in  Paris  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  cen- 
tered mainly  in  dresses  for 
evening  wear,  as  dinners, 
dances  and  first  nights  at  the 
theaters  are  the  chief  social  events. 

Colored  Velvet  Evening  Gowns 

Pavlowa,  the  famous  Russian  dancer,  has 
been  appearing  in  a series  of  new  dances  with 
her  company  at  the  Champs  Elysees  Theater. 
At  the  first  presentation  the  audience  for  some 
unknown  reason  was  largely  gowned  in  black 
— black  velvet  dresses  and  dresses  in  black 
taffeta  and  net  being  the  dominant  note  in  the 
boxes  and  in  the  orchestra.  The  second  night 
of  the  series,  however,  gowns  in  bright-col- 
ored velvets,  green,  ruby  and  royal  blue  were 
conspicuous. 

Velasquez  Dresses 

l 

An  interesting  representation  of  the  opera, 
“Les  Goyescas,”  by  Granados,  was  among  the 
events  of  the  last  week.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time  and  at- 
tended the  first  performance. 

The  costumes  on  the  stage  were  after  de- 
signs from  Zuluago,  the  Spanish  portraitist 
and  were  inspired  from  the  portraits  of  Goya. 
Numerous  costumes  of  the  Velasquez  period 
which  Lanvin  still  strongly  features,  with  full, 
wide  hips,  and  short,  gathered  skirts,  were 
noted  in  the  audience. 

One  particularly  noteworthy  costume  was 
made  in  black  velvet 
and  in  jet.  The  full  skirt 
was  of  the  black  vel- 
vet and  was  stiffened 
through  the  hips  with 
a four-inch  band  of  the 
heavy,  jet  cabuchons. 

The  corsage  consisted 
of  two  points  of  black 
net  jetted  in  lattice 
work  pattern  at  the 
front,  the  points  being 
held  in  place  by  shoul- 
der straps  of  jet  which 
fastened  to  a narrow 
jet  girdle  at  the  back. 

The  costume  was 
completed  by  a high 
Spanish  comb  of  jet. 

Styles  of  1880 

The  1880  influence 
is  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Costumes  of 
this  type  were  launch- 
ed the  season  before 
the  war  by  Premet,  but 
the  idea  failed  to  take. 

Since  that  time  there 
have  been  repeated  at- 


tempts to  revive  interest  in  these  fashions. 

Callot,  at  every  opening  for  several  sea- 
sons, has  shown  two  or  more  models  in  draped 
overskirt  effects  and  with  the  darted  corsage 
and  sloping  shoulders  of  the  period. 

Designers  for  the  most  part,  however,  have 
been  adverse  to  the  idea,  and  until  now  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  force  the 
fashion  until  this  year,  when  Paris  designers 
are  again  turning  to  this  period  for  their  in- 
spiration, and  the  fussy  ruched  and  draped 
skirts  and  the  scant  old-fashioned  corsage  of 
forty  years  ago  are  again  making  their  ap- 
pearance. The  style  is  one  which  requires  the 
greatest  skill  in  handling,  and,  even  at  that,  is 
unbecoming  to  the  average  woman. 

Overskirt  Draperies 

Jenny  has  already  shown  several  models 
in  modified  1880  and  1885  style.  From  the 
time  of  their  August  openings  Madeleine  & 
Madeleine  have  consistently  created  models 
featuring  overskirt  draperies  and  fitted  effects. 
Up  until  now  few  if  any  of  these  costumes 
have  been  worn  by  the  Parisians.  But  lat- 
terly several  among  the  more  ultra-fashionable 
women  in  Paris  have  been  noted  wearing 
gowns  in  these  quaint,  old-fashioned  styles. 

With  regard  to  fabrics  for  evening  wear, 


colored  velvets  are  still  the 
strong  note.  Metal  cloths, 
notably  gold,  are  also  exten- 
sively worn  and  of  late 
marked  favor  for  printed 
chiffons  has  been  noted.  The 
chiffons  used  have  been  chiefly  in  dark  or  in 
neutral  colors,  printed  in  brilliant  shades  of 
copper  or  rose. 

Great  favor  is  shown  for  printed  chiffons, 
overcast  with  gold  brocade.  Dyed  laces  are 
also  in  good  demand,  either  to  match  the  color 
of  the  costume  which  they  trim  or  in  a con- 
trasting color.  One  of  the  recent  Martial  & 
Armand  costumes  showed  a turquoise  blue 
faille,  veiled  with  Chantilly  lace  dyed  a light 
dove  gray. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  vogue 
for  green  in  bright  shades  for  evening  wear 
in  emerald  and  Nile,  also  in  gray  greens  sim- 
ilar to  jade  or  eucalyptus. 

Outdoor  Garments  Not  Active 

Little  or  nothing  new  is  noted  in  outdoor 
garments.  The  weather,  as  usual,  is  rainy 
and  is  not  such  as  encourages  women  to  ap- 
pear in  smart  street  costumes.  Even  the 
morning  walks  in  the  Bois  have  for  the  time 
being  been  abandoned.  In  fact,  Paris  is  rap- 
idly emptying  itself  and  the  smart  world  is 
making  a general  exodus  for  the  Riviera. 

All  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Monte 
Carlo  season  will  be  unusually  gay.  Sleepers 
from  Paris  to  Monte  Carlo  are  booked  up  until 
Feb.  15,  and  no  further  reservations  can  be 
made  until  after  that 
date. 

Post  - bellum  reac- 
tion is  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  much  of 
this  gayety.  The  Pa- 
risienne  economized  in 
all  ways  so  strenuously 
during  the  tragic  days 
of  the  war  that  now 
she  is  finding  an  out- 
let in  gorgeous  clothes 
and  social  activities. 
There  is  also  an  excuse 
for  this  exodus  in  the 
shortage  of  coal,  which 
early  in  the  season 
drove  so  many  people 
to  the  Riviera  to  find 
solace. 

They  have  suffered 
so  much  discomfort 
from  this  source  that 
they  have  become  re- 
signed and  simply  take 
it  for  granted.  With 
the  advent  of  cold 
weather  they  move  on 
to  their  “place  in  the 


Influence  of  1880  Seen  Also  in  Ribbons 

Paris,  Dec.  25,  1919. — Printed  cotton  ribbons,  of  1880  designs,  in  medium  and 
wide  widths  in  dull,  faded  colorings  are  the  dominant  note  of  the  new  collection  now 
shown  by  Maurice  Vergne. 

Narrow  cotton  ribbons  in  dark  and  neutral  colorings,  embroidered  in  tiny  floral 
patterns  in  brilliant  colors,  are  featured  for  millinery. 

Heavy  cotton  ribbons  in  18-inch  width,  printed  in  “Art  Nouveau”  designs  in 
striped  effects  and  in  floral  patterns  are  offered  for  sashes  and  for  vestings. 

Wool  ribbons  of  wide  and  medium  widths,  in  Paisley  shawl  designs,  bordered 
with  brilliant  colored  satin  edge,  are  among  the  novelties  offered  for  trimmings. 

Satin  back  straw  ribbons — the  straw  in  very  brilliant  finish  and  in  high  col- 
ors— and  printed  taffeta  ribbons  in  multi-colored  striped  effects  and  in  floral  patterns, 
are  conspicuous  and  are  shown  in  both  medium  as  well  as  in  large  widths. 

Medium-width  faille  ribbons  in  bright  colors,  striped  with  black  velvet  and  with 
stripes  printed  in  black  are  among  the  other  novelties.  These  ribbons  are  in  1885 
style,  from  which  period  fashions  for  the  spring  are  largely  derived. 

Shot  taffetas,  printed  in  Pompadour  patterns,  and  changeable  moire  ribbon  in 
medium  width  are  well  represented  and  are  in  demand  by  the  dressmakers  as  well 
as  by  the  milliners. 

Printed  velvet  ribbons  and  printed  satin  ribbons  with  velvet  brocade  are  also 

noted. 

Striped  patterns  are  prominent  and  are  shown  in  bold  black  and  colored  ef- 
fects, also  in  polychrome  styles. 

Colored  satin  ribbons  with  a pattern  brocaded  in  bright-colored  silk  and  in 
metal  have  met  favor  and  are  shown  in  small  floral,  also  in  large,  all-over,  conven- 
tionalized designs. 


sun. 
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Black  taffeta  is  one  of  the  leading 
fabrics  in  dresses  for  the  advance 
season.  The  sketch  above  combines 
many  features  of  the  best  to  be  found 
in  this  style  of  dress;  namely,  the  ex- 
tremely short  sleeve,  the  plain  fitted 
basque,  the  shaped  flounce  and  the 
picot  edge  trimming. 


C enter:  Blowers  have  been  and  will  be  for  the 

coming  season  one  of  the  zvell  favored  trimmings 
for  evening  dresses.  In  the  above  sketch  the  entire 
bodice  is  made  of  natural  colored  pink  roses  and 
the  blue  chiffon  skirt  is  appliqued  with  rose  petals. 

Lower  left:  The  use  of  pleats  to  give  a modified 

hip  fullness,  and  to  give  a very  unusual  line  to  a 
belt,  is  shown  in  the  sketch  at  the  left.  The  direc- 
toire  collar  and  the  chemisette  of  white  crepe,  em- 
broidered in  gold,  are  also  excellent  features.  Model 
to  be  developed  in  black  taffeta. 

Lower  right:  Pleats  are  used  in  innumerable 

ways  in  all  types  of  garments  for  spring.  In  the 
sketch  at  the  right  the  pleats  are  stitched  down  at 
coming  season  one  of  the  well  favored  trimmings 
by  a row  of  small  tortoise  shell  buttons. 
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1 ADVANCE  STYLES  I 


{An  Economist  Department) 


This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  is  published  with  a view  to  fur- 
nishing a guide  to  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it 
necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  tenden- 
cies in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  current  merchandise.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  they  are  merely 
ballons  d essai  (trial  balloons)  as  the  French 
phrase  goes.  But  to  those  whose  business 
demands  advance  fashion  news  these  sketches 
will  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  circles  where  fashions 


| originate. 
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Fancy  bolero  suit 
featuring  skirt  in 
striped  material  and 
the  bolero  in  plain 
color.  Two  fabric 
and  two  color  com- 
binations are  exten- 
sively used  in  spring 
sicits. 
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Close  Study  of  Fabric  Sales  Will 
Carry  Own  Warning 


“Our  predecessors  in  their  wild- 
est dreams  never  imagined  such 
complicated  merchandising  condi- 
tions as  we  are  up  against  to-day. 

Probably  there  never  has  been  a 
time — certainly  in  my  experience 
there  never  has  been  a time— when 
it  was  so  difficult  for  a man  to  see 
ahead  of  his  nose  in  the  markets,” 
a prominent  and  exceptionally  well-informed 
jobber  of  cotton  goods  remarked  recently  in 
the  course  of  a chat  with  an  Economist  staff- 
member. 

In  fact  it  is  so  difficult  to  see  ahead  that 
some  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  markets  simply 
will  not  express  an  opinion  about  the  situation 
at  all.  They  hold  up  their  hands  when  ques- 
tioned and  say,  “Excuse  me,  please!  I pass!” 
Such  opinions  as  are  expressed  are  remark- 
able chiefly  for  their  contradictory  variety. 

Pay  Your  Money,  Take  Your  Choice! 

For  example,  the  Economist  staff-member 
recently  set  out  blithely  to  get  a line  on  the 
state  of  textile  production  in  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  shaping  some  estimate  as  to  the 
probable  course  of  supply  and  demand  during 
the  coming  year.  He  talked  in  one  day  to 
half  a dozen  men  who  had  recently  visited  the 
European  textile  centers  and  found  that  their 
opinions  varied  from  that  of  the  men  who  said 
that  there  was  plenty  of  merchandise  to  that 
of  the  man  who  said  that  there  was  none  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  even  on  this  obscure  and 
complicated  question  of  supply  and  demand 
it  is  possible  to  draw  some  reasonably  safe 
conclusions  which  may  serve  as  a broad  gen- 
eral guide  to  the  buyer  on  the  stormy  and  un- 
charted sea  of  merchandising  which  he  must 
traverse  the  coming  year.  In  our  last  issue 
we  remarked  that  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand  is  changing  imperceptibly  and  is 
bound  to  change  at  an  accelerated  pace  during 
the  coming  year.  Here  we  propose  to  give  a 
few  reasons. 

The  present  relation  of  supply  to  demand 
obviously  can  be  changed  in  one  or  both  of 
two  ways — a decrease  or  alteration  in  the  de- 
mand or  an  increase  in  the  supply.  Of  these 
two  ways  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  former 
is  the  harder  to  foresee  it  is  the  easier  for  the 
retail  buyer  to  measure.  He  is  more  closely 
in  touch  with  it  and  he  ought  to  be  able,  as 
it  were,  to  keep  his  finger  on  the  public  pulse 
in  this  respect. 

Timing  the  Change 

There  are  many  things  which  may  change 
the  nature  and  scope  of  demand  during  the 
coming  year.  They  are  chiefly  things  inherent 
in  the  financial  situation  of  this  country  and 
the  world  generally  rather  than  in  the  mer- 
chandising situation  itself.  We  have  already 
dealt  with  them  to  some  extent  in  these  col- 
umns. How  soon  and  to  what  degree  they  will 


Half-dozen  Textile  Men  Return  from  Euro- 
pean Centers  with  Half-dozen  Ideas  of  What’s 
Going  to  Happen— Stores  Must  Base  Conclu- 
sions on  Information  to  Be  Gleaned  from 
Sales  Charts— Greater  Production  Absolute 
Necessity  for  the  Fall  and  ^Winter  Seasons 


affect  demand  is  extremely  problematical. 
In  our  opinion  their  influence  is  likely  to 
be  felt  to  some  extent  by  spring  and  to  a 
marked  extent  by  fall.  Many  business  leaders 
disagree  with  us  and  postpone  the  change  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

But  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  the 
point  is  that  the  retail  buyer  is  in  a position 
to  feel  the  change  in  the  demand  from  the 
time  it  starts  to  come — granting,  of  course, 
that  there  is  no  sudden  and  unforeseen  finan- 
cial crisis,  which  is  improbable  though  pos- 
sible. The  buyer  consequently  should  make 
it  his  business  now  more  than  ever  to  watch 
and  analyze  his  sales  very  closely,  not  with  an 
eye  to  dollars  and  cents,  but  to  yardage  and 
qualities;  not  so  much  with  the  object  of  find- 
ing out  how  much  money  he  is  or  is  not  mak- 
ing as  with  the  purpose  of  noting  any  change 
in  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  goods  in 
demand. 

Naturally  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  this 
for  his  own  guidance  in  buying.  But  he  should 
do  it  now  with  a realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  course  of  demand  during  the  next  year 
will  have  a very  important  bearing  on  the 
available  supplies  of  merchandise,  and  conse- 
quently on  prices. 

Will  Be  Warned  in  Time 

If,  after  close  observation  from  week  to 
week,  he  finds  any  sustained  curtailment  in 
his  gross  sales  (in  yardage)  or  in  the  sales  of 
his  more  expensive  as  compared  with  his  less 
expensive  merchandise,  and  if  this  curtailment 
is  not  due  to  seasonal  or  other  definitely  ascer- 
tainable reasons,  then  he  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  turn  in  demand,  which  is 
inevitable  sooner  or  later,  has  begun,  and  he 
may  look  for  a progressive  easing  of  the  whole 
merchandising  situation  from  then  on. 

The  outlook  as  to  supply  is  easy  to  appraise 
in  a general  way,  but  practically  impossible 
just  now  to  measure  definitely.  In  a general 
way,  it  may  be  said  that  supplies  of  merchan- 
dise are  increasing  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. But  whether  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
duction can  be  maintained  steadily,  whether  it 
can  be  materially  increased,  by  how  much  it  is 
likely  to  increase  and  how  long  it  would  take 
to  catch  up  with  the  existing  demand,  suppos- 
ing that  demand  continues  at  its  present  pro- 
portions, are  questions  that  the  wisest  stu- 
dents of  the  situation  will  not  venture  to 
answer. 

We  will  take  the  figures  of  the  British  cot- 


ton industry  for  December,  1919, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  difficult  it 
is  to  reach  conclusions  even  from 
definite  facts.  Exports  of  cotton 
goods  from  England  in  December, 
1919,  amounted  to  392,863,000 
yards,  as  compared  with  something 
over  376,000,000  yards  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  and  207,149,000  yards  in 
December,  1918.  This  shows  a marked  in- 
crease, and,  taken  by  itself,  would  indicate  a 
very  encouraging  state  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Manchester 
Guardian  points  out,  the  total  production  of 
the  British  cotton  mills  for  December,  1919, 
was  about  30  per  cent  less  than  for  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1913.  This,  taken  by 
itself,  would  be  very  discouraging.  But  we 
must  consider  the  notable  expansion  of  the 
American  cotton  industry  since  1913  and  the 
equally  notable  growth  during  the  same  period 

of  some  other  countries — Japan,  for  example 

as  producers  of  cotton  goods. 

Factors  that  Increase  Consumption 

Set  off  against  this  consideration  again  is 
the  increased  consumption  of  cotton  goods  due 
to  the  expansion  of  the  automobile  and  elec- 
trical industries,  the  fact  that  the  German 
textile  industry  is  practically  hors  de  combat 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  French  and  other 
textile  industries  have  been  seriously  impaired. 

All  recent  reports  agree  that  the  French, 
Belgian  and  Polish  textile  industries  are  get- 
ting back  to  normal  more  rapidly  than  had 
been  anticipated,  however,  and  it  seems  prac- 
tically certain  that  a way  will  soon  be  found 
to  supply  Germany  with  the  raw  cotton  neces- 
sary to  keep  her  mills  busy. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is 
under  the  circumstances  to  measure  even  ap- 
proximately the  probable  proportions  of  supply 
during  the  coming  year.  In  a very  general 
way  the  situation  can  best  be  estimated  from 
the  statistics  of  the  movement  of  raw  cotton. 
These  indicate  that  world  consumption  during 
the  coming  year,  while  far  short  of  the  ex- 
travagant estimates  made  some  months  ago, 
will,  without  doubt,  be  fully  equal  to  normal 
and  probably  somewhat  above  it. 

In  other  words,  production  of  cotton  goods 
during  1920  will  at  least  be  equal  to  normal. 
With  an  improvement  in  the  financial  and 
labor  situation  it  may  be  considerably  above 
normal.  Taking  normal  production  as  the 
probable  minimum  of  supply  and  the  present 
consumption  as  the  probable  maximum  of  de- 
mand it  seems  clear  that  even  a continuation 
of  current  conditions  would  mean  a substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand  during  the  coming  year.  So  that  the 
vdhy  least  that  can  be  looked  for  is  a real  ap- 
preciable easing  of  the  situation. 

In  wool  goods,  the  progress  of  supply  is 
handicapped  by  certain  mechanical  limitations. 
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No.  i is  an  openweave  effect  in  white 
and  red,  known  as  Fisher  Maid.  No.  5 
is  a homespun  effect,  entitled  Thisldu. 

No.  5 is  a wavy  cord,  named  Newport 
Cord,  these  being  from  H.  R.  M allins  on 
& Co.  No.  2 is  a iq 20  Fan-Ta-Si,  a combination  of  wide  and  narrow  ribs.  No.  4 is  another  form  of  1920  Fan-Ta-Si  with  medallion  design. 
These  tzvo  are  from  J.  A.  Migel,  Inc. 


Generally  speaking,  the  total  volume  of  de- 
mand in  relation  to  the  total  possibility  of  out- 
put is  not  so  great  in  the  case  of  wool  goods 
as  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods.  But,  as  we 
have  frequently  pointed  out  before,  it  is  a 
peculiarly  specialized  kind  of  demand,  and  for 
this  reason  production  cannot  catch  up  with 
it  as  fast  as  it  would  if  the  demand  were  of  a 
normal  kind. 

Question  of  Weaves  Influential 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Economist  a man- 
ufacturer showed  how  his  machinery,  by  be- 
ing forced  to  run  on  tricotines,  was  able  to 
turn  out  only  about  half  as  much  yardage  as 
it  could  if  working  on  a somewhat  coarser 
weave.  If  we  consider  that  this  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  industry  as  a whole  we  can 
easily  imagine  what  an  immense  volume  of 
production  is  being  lost  merely  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  demand. 

The  possibility  of  offsetting  this  by  in- 
creased working  hours  is  nullified  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least  by  the  attitude  of  labor.  An 
importer  lately  returned  from  the  English  mar- 


kets pointed  out  to  the  Economist  staff  mem- 
ber how  production  is  handicapped  from  this 
source.  The  mills  in  the  Bradford  district,  he 
said,  are  unable  to  work  to  capacity  because 
they  cannot  get  enough  fine  yarns,  and  the 
spinners  cannot  turn  out  enough  fine  yarns 
because  the  combers  cannot  keep  them  sup- 
plied. 

The  reason  the  combers  cannot  keep  them 
supplied  is  because  they  only  work  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Before  the  war  the  combers  worked 
night  shifts  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
spinners.  Last  November  they  held  a meet- 
ing to  consider  restoring  night  work,  but  de- 
cided against  it.  They  may  change  their  decis- 
ion when  they  recognize  the  necessity  for 
more  production,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
are  furnishing  a sort  of  automatic  check  to 
the  output  of  the  British  mills. 

So  except  there  is  a decided  curtailment  of 
or  change  in  the  demand  for  wool  goods,  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  production  will  catch 
up  with  it  for  quite  some  time  at  the  present 
rate.  But  the  difference  between  supply  and 
demand  is  being  steadily  lessened.  And  it 


must  be  remembered  that  this  difference  is 
not  as  great  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be. 

The  major  part  of  the  demand  for  wool 
goods  comes,  of  course,  from  cutters-up,  and 
it  seems  pretty  clear  now  that  the  ready-to- 
wear  industry  has  decidedly  overproduced  for 
the  present  fall  and  winter.  There  is  bound 
to  be  a much  more  conservative  production  of 
ready-to-wear  for  next  fall  and  winter,  and 
this  alone  will  furnish  a great  measure  of  re- 
lief to  the  piece  goods  market. 

The  Silk  Situation 

Silks  are  in  a somewhat  different  situation 
from  other  textiles.  Physically  the  silk  in- 
dustry here  or  abroad  has  been  slightly  af- 
fected by  the  war.  Production,  it  is  true,  has 
been  greatly  hampered  by  shorter  working 
hours  and  lowered  labor  morale.  But  this, 
perhaps,  has  been  fully  or  more  than  fully 
offset  by  the  considerable  expansion  of  the  silk 
industry  in  this  country  and  Japan.  The  im- 
portant thing  about  the  silk  situation,  however, 
is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  demand.  Lit- 

( Continued  on  page  259.) 
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Fabrics  Turn  Toward  Brighter  Colors 


More  Varied  and  Lively  Patterns,  Too,  Are  Note- 
worthy in  Spring  Offerings — Fabric  Trade  Ex- 
pects Trend  to  Become  More  Pronounced — Rough 
Weaves  Favored  for  Sports  Wear  for  Spring 


No  radical  departure  from 
the  prevailing  vogue  in  fabrics 
is  indicated  in  the  garment 
styles  for  spring,  except,  of 
course,  the  increased  emphasis 
on  lighter  weaves  and  brighter 
colors  which  spring  naturally  brings.  There 
is  indeed  a more  obvious  tendency  toward 
brighter  colors  and  more  varied  and  lively 
patterns  than  was  evident  last  spring,  and 
many  fabric  people  who  are  preparing  for 
next  fall  say  that  this  tendency  will  become 
more  pronounced  as  time  goes  on. 

This  tendency  is  shown  very  markedly,  for 
instance,  in  the  novelty  wool  goods  imported 
from  England  and  France  both  for  spring 
and  fall.  Bright  stripes  and  checks,  in  such 
combinations  as  blue  and  white  on  a salmon 
ground,  green  and  salmon  on  a purple  ground, 
or  purple  and  salmon  on  a green  ground,  are 
very  much  in  evidence. 

Cotton  Trend  Is  Similar 

Similar  indications  appear  in  cotton  goods. 
A glance  at  the  new  domestic  and  imported 
lines  of  printed  voiles,  crepes  and  other  dress 
cottons  leave  a general  impression  of  brighter 
and  more  varied  colors  and  patterns  than 
have  hitherto  prevailed.  In  silks,  especially 
sports  silks,  there  is  noticeable  an  increasing 
variety  of  fancy  weaves.  In  fact  all  sports 
fabrics  tend  to  greater  variety  and  more 
striking  effects  both  in  weave  and  color. 
Rough  weaves  such  as  ratines,  tweeds,  and 
knitted  effects  in  silk  and  wool  fabrics  are 
very  noticeable  among  the  novelty  offerings 


for  sports  wear. 

When  it  comes  to  coats  and  suits  the 
familiar  staples  still  hold  their  own.  For 
suits,  serge,  tricotine  and  gabardine  are  in 
the  lead,  while  lightweight  velour  and 
duvetyn  in  checks,  plaids  and  solid  colors  are 
also  strongly  represented.  Velour,  duvetyn, 
peachbloom  and  lightweight  variations  of 
Bolivia  cloth  are  most  prominently  featured 
in  coats  for  practical  wear,  while  satin, 
taffeta,  novelty  tricot  and  crepe  weaves  are 
most  noticeable  among  the  lightweight  fabrics 
for  coats  and  wraps. 

Navy  and  Brown  Colors 

As  to  colors,  navy  leads  easily  for  staple 
garments.  After  navy  all  shades  of  brown, 
from  the  lightest  tan  to  African,  predominate. 
For  sports  wear,  as  we  have  said,  bright 
colors  are  in  the  ascendant.  Apple  green, 
rose,  the  capucine  shades,  japonica,  turquoise 
and  bright  blues  are  the  most  strongly  fav- 
ored. Bright  and  brilliant  colors  are  also 
favored  for  evening  wraps,  although  here 
there  is  a good  deal  of  favor  shown  as  well  to 
softer  and  more  subtle  shades. 

For  dresses  serge  leads  the  field,  with 
tricotine  a close  second.  Gabardine  and 
Poiret  twill  are  good  runners-up.  There  is 
also  a considerable  representation  of  light- 


weight velour  and  duvetyn.  Stiff 
taffetas,  georgettes  and  brocades 
are  very  much  to  the  fore,  as 
well  as  failles,  fancy  crepes  and 
other  fancy  weaves.  Printed 
foulards  and  chiffons  are  said  to 
be  strong  in  Paris,  and  they  seem  to  be  equally 
strong  here,  especially  in  bold  patterns  and 
vivid  colors.  For  evening  wear,  brocades, 
satins  and  taffetas  seem  to.  be  best.  Colored 
and  embroidered  nets  are  also  in  much  favor. 

For  Southern  and  summer  wear  sheer 
dress  cottons  are  a big  item.  Voiles  and 
organdies  are  particularly  good.  Scroll  pat- 
terns in  a variety  of  light  but  delicate  tints 
on  light  grounds  have  more  representation  in 
the  latest  lines  of  dress  cottons  than  in  the 
earlier  offerings.  But  floral  patterns  both 
large  and  small  on  grounds  of  navy  or  brown 
are  still  predominant,  at  least  in  voiles.  Em- 
broidered effects  on  voiles,  organdies  and 
other  sheer  cotttons  are  also  very  much 
favored. 

For  tailored  dresses  the  leading  colors  are 
navy,  black,  tan  and  brown.  For  afternoon 
and  evening  wear  bright  greens,  reds,  yel- 
lows and  bright  blues  are  most  in  evidence. 
Green  seems  to  be  the  most  favored  of  all 
spring  colors  and  it  is  most  emphatically 
prevalent  in  a variety  of  shades  in  clothes 
both  for  evening  and  for  sports  wear. 

+ — 

The  Canadian  office  of  Wm.  Hollins  & Co. 
has  been  changed  from  28-30  Wellington  Street 
W.,  Toronto,  to  62  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto. 


Salespeople’s  Bulletin 


Sales  of  yardage  materials  have  shown  a decided  increase  this  season  over 
last  year  indicating  a greater  amount  of  home  dressmaking.  Such  a move- 
ment of  economy  should  be  encouraged  since  the  reason  for  its  existence  has 
come  from  the  abnormally  high  prices  asked  for  ready-to-wear  garments. 

Women  forced  to  meet  the  problems  of  dressing  on  limited  incomes  will  be 
grateful  for  suggestions  from  salespeople  as  to  suitable  fabrics  for  simple 
frocks.  Taffeta  is  in  the  lead  this  season. 

The  accompanying  sketch  from  Paris  shows  an  attractive  afternoon  dress 
developed  in  navy  blue  taffeta  and  expressing  the  season’s  very  newest  fea- 
tures in  spring  styles. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  this  frock,  which  aids  the  home  dressmaker  in 
copying  it.  The  Balkan  blouse  and  high  collar  are  the  newest  features  while 
the  ribbon  roses  across  the  sides  and  back  add  an  air  of  individuality  to  the 
costume.  Old  rose  faille  ribbon  forms  a belt  and  cravat  and  this  touch  of 
color  is  repeated  in  the  composition  buttons. 

Wash  Fabrics 

January  white  sales  have  brought  forth  displays  of  beautiful  cotton  fabrics 
suitable  for  southern  wear  and  summer  dresses.  The  foresighted  woman 
with  domestic  instincts  is  taking  advantage  of  these  offerings  and  buying 
early  for  her  hot  weather  wardrobe.  Catch  the  interest  of  the  January 
shopper  and  explain  the  merits  of  your  goods. 
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No.  I is  a printed  voile  in  which  the  large  circles  are  3 in.  in  diameter.  No.  2 is  also  a sheer  printed  voile  in  large  pattern.  No.  4 is  a 
printed  crepe,  shown  in  about  half  reduction.  No.  6 is  a white  ground,  with  woven  cords  forming  a plaid,  and  with  broad  woven  stripes  and 
a zuoven  floral  design.  These  are  from  Mills  & Gibb  Corporation.  No.  3 is  a printed  silk  and  cotton.  No.  5 is  a voile  with  printed  design 
in  dots  and  lines  forming  a fancy  check.  No.  7 is  a printed  voile.  Nos.  3,  5 and  7 are  from  Wm.  Hollins  & Co.,  Ltd. 


Break  in  Dress  Fabric  Market 
Can  Not  Long  Be  Delayed 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Continuing,  Mr.  Dalzell  de- 
clared that  the  break  was  bound 
to  come  eventually,  and  while  he 
did  not  agree  with  those  who 
thought  the  break  was  very  close 
at  hand,  he  believed  he  saw 
enough  unfavorable  signs  to  suggest  the  wis- 
dom of  “a  certain  degree  of  caution.” 

“We  must  feel,”  said  Mr.  Dalzell,  “that 
many  of  the  merchandising  methods  practised 
to-day  are  surely  not  calculated  to  make  a top- 
heavy  market  more  stable,  but  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  blazing  the  way  for  future  trouble. 
I refer  more  particularly  to  the  placing  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  ir- 
responsible so-called  jobbers.  We  all  well 
know  that  should  a period  of  a week  only  of 
depression  come  on,  quantities  of  merchandise 
would  immediately  be  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  you  know  what  the  result  would  be. 

One  Cause  of  Inflation 
“One  of  the  great  and  potent  reasons  for 
the  inflation  we  are  experiencing  to-day  is  the 
greed  for  gold,  and  one  speculator  buys  mer- 
chandise at  a price,  sells  it  to  another,  who  be- 


comes frightened  at  his  inability  to  obtain  his 
supplies  through  legitimate  channels,  and  so 
on  until  we  are  to-day  building  on  a false 
foundation.” 

Mr.  Fairhurst’s  Remarks 

Some  pointed  remarks  on  the  same  subject 
by  Jackson  Fairhurst  of  the  Love-Warren- 
Monroe  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  drew  much  laugh- 
ter and  applause  from  the  audience,  which  was 
evidently  quite  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
which  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Fairhurst  said  that  he  had  in  his 
hands  a sheaf  of  price  lists  from  irregular 
concerns  offering  him  merchandise  he  was  un- 
able to  get  from  the  mill’s  agents.  “I  get 
loads  of  these  things  in  my  mail  every  day,” 
he  said.  “You  all  do,  I guess.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is  where  these  people  get  the 
goods? 


“We  used  to  sing  a song,  ‘The 
Bowery,  the  Bowery,  I’ll  never 
go  there  any  more.’  But  we  are 
going  there  again,  all  right.  I 
was  down  there  myself  yester- 
day, and  I saw  a lot  of  people  I 
knew  down  there,  as  well.  I saw  some  of  the 
faces  I see  here  to-day.  I was  talking  to  a 
little  gentleman  down  there  and  he  offered  me 
goods  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  delivery  on  from 
the  mill  for  months.  I said  to  him,  ‘I  have  five 
cases  on  order  for  months  and  I can’t  get 
them.’  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘I  can  give  you  ten 
cases  and  I can  get  you  another  ten.’ 

Things  to  Be  Ascertained 
“Now,  gentlemen,  what  I want  to  know  is 
how  do  they  do  it?  Of  course,  I have  some 
theories,  but  I don’t  know  how  much  there  is 
to  them.  I think  maybe  the  manufacturers 
have  been  favoring  the  cutters-up.  Maybe 
the  cutters-up  have  put  in  orders  for  150  per 
cent  of  their  merchandise  and  got  delivery  of 
160  per  cent.  Is  it  the  cutters-up  who  are  un- 
loading? Or  is  it  the  mills?  Or  are  jobbers 
themselves  doing  it?  That’s  wrhat  I want  to 
know.” 


(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Our  Review  of  the  Week 


The  present  situation  in  textiles  was 
summed  up  by  members  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association  in  conven- 
tion this  week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  as 
follows : 

“Last  year’s  business  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions, and  we  believe  that  1920  will  show  even 
better  results.” 

In  the  retail  field  an  equal  optimism  is  ap- 
parent. The  January  white  sales  now  in  prog- 
ress in  all  centers  are  not  only  successful  in 
themselves,  but  lead  to  additional  business  in 
many  departments.  Activity  is  the  rule 
throughout  all  stores,  the  demand  continuing 
to  be  for  the  more  expensive  goods. 

Production  Below  Normal 

In  every  line  of  industry,  from  textiles  to 
iron  working,  activity  is  sustained.  Produc- 
tion of  textiles  is,  however,  less  than  had  been 
anticipated  owing  to  various  causes,  such  as 
reduced  hours  of  labor,  lack  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  operatives,  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion, etc. 

Building  activity  is  increasing,  especially 
in  the  South,  where  many  new  mills  have  been 
projected.  Plans  for  these  structures,  to- 
gether with  those  for  new  stores,  hotels  and 
other  buildings,  have  recently  been  filed.  In- 
cidentally, the  equipment  of  these  buildings 
will  necessitate  the  production  of  quantities 
of  new  machinery  and  furnishings,  thereby 
creating  further  occupation  for  labor. 

Car  Shortage  Acute 

“The  railroads  need  800,000  new  cars  to 
handle  the  unprecedented  volume  of  traffic,” 
says  the  Railway  Age,  in  its  review  of  1919. 
These  cars  must  be  supplied  during  the  next 
three  years,  according  to  the  review,  which 
shows  that  during  the  ten  years  1905-1915  the 
number  of  freight  cars  in  use  increased  from 
1,731,409  to  2,356,338,  an  increase  of  624,929 
or  36  per  cent.  During  the  years  1915-1918, 
while  the  traffic  increased  45  per  cent,  the 
number  of  freight  cars  in  service  increased 
only  36,352  or  1 6/10  per  cent.  This  is  in- 
structive reading  for  dealers  whose  deliveries 
of  wanted  goods  are  exasperatingly  slow. 

Exchange  Rate  Bars  Exports 

Foreign  exchange  rates  continue  on  about 
the  same  basis  as  for  the  last  few  weeks;  the 
pound  sterling  at  $3.75;  francs  11  1/6  and  lire 
13  2/3  for  a dollar;  marks  just  under  2 cents 
each.  Such  prices  are  a bar  to  export  trade  in 
numerous  lines,  though,  due  to  lack  of  foreign 
production,  they  do  not  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing our  imports. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
Spot  transactions  this  week  were  on  a basis 
of  39.25  cents  as  in  recent  weeks  for  the  ordi- 
nary uplands  grade.  Longer  staple  cotton, 
such  as  is  required  for  the  making  of  fine  count 
yarns  is  scarce  and  very  firm.  As  a conse- 
quence fine  yarns  are  held  by  spinners  at  stiff 


prices,  some  numbers  being  quoted  at  ad- 
vanced prices.  This  has  resulted  in  a falling 
off  of  mill  orders,  and  will  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased hardening  of  prices  of  cotton  fabrics, 
unless  there  is  a quick  reaction— which  does 
not  appear  probable  at  this  time. 

New  Prices  Named 

Since  Jan.  1,  selling  agents  of  several  of 
the  best  known  lines  of  brown  and  bleached 
cottons,  prints,  ginghams,  etc.,  have  boosted 
prices  from  3 to  5 cents  per  yard.  This  has 
upset  the  calculations  of  distributors  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  naming  of  higher  prices  by 
jobbers. 

The  jobbers,  however,  are  still  selling  the 
goods  they  bought  at  lower  prices  at  the  quo- 
tations that  have  prevailed  of  late. 

Wool  Embargo  Raised 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  that  a 
general  license  has  been  issued  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  exportation  of  raw  wool 
and  mixtures  thereof;  of  wool  noils  and  wool 
waste  and  mixtures  thereof.  Thus  ends  the 
British  embargo  on  wool. 

The  first  of  a new  series  of  wool  sales  was 
held  in  London  on  Monday  of  this  week.  The 
offering,  which  consisted  of  10,600  bales,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Merinos  brought  the 
best  prices,  in  some  cases  5 per  cent  more 
than  the  values  set.  Crossbreds  were  taken 
freely  at  good  prices.  Other  sales  are 
scheduled  for  to-day  (Saturday)  and  next 
Saturday. 

The  trade  is  still  waiting  for  the  opening 
of  new  lines  of  woolens  and  worsteds,  but  the 
event  appears  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Dress  Silks  to  Advance 

In  the  dress  silk  market  the  demand  is  still 
acute,  as  it  is  realized  that  the  needs  of  buy- 
ers cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  stocks  of  goods 
made  and  in  process  of  weaving  and  finishing. 

Raw  silk  sold  in  Yokohama  this  week  at 
3700  yen  per  picul,  a new  high  record,  being 
210  yen  over  the  figure  of  a week  before,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  next  cable  report 
will  put  the  price  at.  When,  however,  the  silk 
sold  this  week  at  this  staggering  price  is  made 
up  into  dress  material  its  makers  will  put  a 
price  on  it  that  will  call  forth  emphatic  pro- 
test. 

Women’s  Garments 

In  the  women’s  ready-to-wear  field  there 
have  been  no  events  of  importance  this  week. 
Buyers,  however,  are  arriving  in  this  market 
in  substantial  numbers  in  search  of  authentic 
spring  garments.  Many  new  lines  have  been 
prepared  and  are  now  being  shown  to  these 
buyers.  Hip-length  coats  predominate  in  the 
spring  suits  other  than  the  strictly  tailored 
garment  which  has  finger-tip  length  coats. 
Skirts  show  a tendency  to  shorter  lengths. 
Buyers  are  quoted  as  liking  these  skirts. 

In  dresses  interest  is  divided  about  evenly 
between  the  chemise  type  and  that  showing 
bouffant  hip  draperies,  though  the  latter  is 
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seen  most  frequently  in  afternoon  and  even- 
ing dresses.  Separate  coats  now  offered  in- 
clude many  novelties  in  hip-length,  sports  and 
semi-formal  types. 

Blouses  and  Lingerie 

Overblouses  are  showing  a tendency  toward 
widened  hip  lines  and  longer  peplums.  They 
will  be  worn  with  sports  skirts. 

Blouses  for  suits  are  hip-length  or  tuck  in 
at  the  belt.  The  present  demand  is  for  this 
type.  These  models  show  very  little  bead 
trimming,  but  some  embroidery  in  wool  and 
silk.  The  majority  of  spring  blouses  are  made 
of  wash  fabrics  decorated  with  fine  tucks,  filet 
and  Irish  lace,  and  hand  hemstitching. 

Figured  net  over  chiffon  is  the  newest  thing 
in  lingerie.  It  is  seen  in  gowns,  chemises, 
knickers  and  negligees.  Satin  undergarments 
in  blues,  mauve  and  greens  are  selling  well, 
chiefly  in  cotton  materials. 

Sports  Skirts 

Sports  skirts  are  shorter  and  fuller  than 
last  year.  Nine  inches  from  the  ground  is  the 
favored  length.  Materials  show  a tendency 
toward  rougher  weaves  such  as  ratine  and 
many  varieties  of  tricolette.  Velours  and 
serges  in  plaids  and  stripes  in  colors  with 
striking  contrast  are  decidedly  good. 

For  the  Little  Ones 

Buyers  of  children’s  seasonal  wear  are  be- 
ginning to  come  to  the  market  for  their  early 
spring  and  Easter  buying,  presaging  a busy 
time  for  manufacturers  from  Feb.  1 on  for 
several  months,  in  coats  and  hats.  Though 
there  is  an  all-year-’round  demand  for  dresses 
this  particular  time  sees  a seasonal  increase  in 
buying.  City  trade  has  been  buying  novelties 
for  early  show-window  purposes. 
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Knit  Goods  Jobbers 


(Continued  from  page  32) 

high  prices  will  continue  for  four  or  five  years 
and  that  a minimum  price  range  about  double 
that  of  1914  will  result. 

John  B.  Lesher,  Williamstown,  Pa.,  dis- 
cussed business  prospects  for  1920  at  some 
length.  On  the  whole,  he  was  optimistic. 

J.  P.  Voorhees  aroused  interest  by  telling 
of  costs  of  yarns  used  in  making  hosiery. 
“The  trade,”  he  said,  “don’t  know  what  high 
prices  are,  but  they  will  know  soon.” 

S.  D.  Bausher  spoke  on  production,  pre- 
dicting a decrease  thereof. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 

dent, Ernest  C.  Hall,  Clawson  & Wilson  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; first  vice-president,  Fred.  D. 
CrawTord,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chi- 
cago; second  vice-president,  Edwin  S.  Super, 
Ely  & Walker  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis;  secretary- 
treasurer,  W.  B.  Hiett,  Cooper,  Coate  & Casey 
D.  G.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  assistant  secre- 
tary, Thomas  A.  Fernley;  advisory  secretary, 
T.  James  Fernley.  Directors  for  three  years: 
J.  S.  Radcliffe,  Armstrong,  Cator  & Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Charles  E.  Hutchinson,  M.  E. 
Smith  & Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Break  in  Dress  Fabric  Market 
Can  Not  Long  Be  Delayed 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


Other  aspects  of  the  market 
situation  were  pointed  out  by  W. 

G.  Patrick  of  the  Becker-Patrick 
Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  who  gave 
figures  to  show  how  much  higher 
prices  have  gone  on  textiles  than 
on  other  commodities.  His  figures,  obtained 
from  wholesale  grocers  and  other  business  men 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  showed  that  during  the  past 
year  about  50  per  cent  of  foodstuffs  have  ad- 
vanced slightly,  about  30  per  cent  have  de- 
clined and  about  20  per  cent  have  remained 
the  same. 

Building  materials,  he  said,  have  gone  up 
about  90  per  cent  over  pre-war  prices,  furni- 
ture about  100  per  cent,  shoes  125  to  150  per 
cent,  while  textiles  have  shown  advances  of 
from  300  to  500  per  cent. 

Warns  Against  Over-optimism 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Patrick,  “that 
we  are  about  reaching  the  breaking  point. 
Business  has  been  so  good  that  we  are  likely 
to  be  over-optimistic.  We  should  adopt  a pol- 
icy of  conservatism  in  buying.  The  country 
is  now  experiencing  an  epidemic  of  wild  ex- 
travagance from  which  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
reaction.  What  we  need  now  is  to  use  com- 
mon sense.” 

Common  sense  and  caution  were  also  urged 
by  Frank  X.  Walsh  of  the  Rice-Stix  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  the 
Jobbers’  Association.  “We  all  recall  the  wild- 
cat reductions  in  price  made  a year  ago  when 
the  break  came,”  he  said.  “I  know,  and  many 
of  you  will  agree,  that  it  was  only  through  the 
interchange  of  ideas  among  the  members  of 
our  association  in  analyzing  the  situation  that 
many  of  our  customers  were  saved  from  sac- 
rificing their  stocks  at  tremendous  loss.  With 
prices  at  their  present  level  there  was  never 
greater  use  for  our  association  than  there  is 
to-day.  When  the  change  comes,  as  it  is  bound 
to,  our  organization  should  be  prepared  to 
steady  the  boat.” 

The  value  of  the  association  was  the  main 
theme  of  an  address  by  Colby  Davies  of  Car- 
son,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chicago,  the  “dean  of 
dress  fabric  buyers.”  Mr.  Davies  is  one  of  the 


founders  of  the  association  and  has  seen  it 
grow  from  an  initial  membership  of  seventeen 
to  its  present  large  proportions.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  a big  part  in  bringing  about  this 
growth. 

Emphasizes  Fraternal  Spirit 

Mr.  Davies  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  fraternal  spirit  in  business,  illustrating  its 
value  with  incidents  drawn  from  his  own  long 
and  wide  experience.  Regarding  the  future, 
Mr.  Davies  was  optimistic  with  the  good- 
humored  confidence  of  a man  who  has  seen 
almost  everything  happen  and  is  not  going  to 
be  taken  unawares  by  anything  that  might 
come  to  pass. 

There  was  also  optimism  to  spare  in  the 
remarks  of  F.  B.  Patton  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  who  spoke  on  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  silk  department.  Silks,  he 
thought,  were  outdistancing  woolen  dress 
goods  in  the  market  and  would  run  more  and 
more  ahead  of  them  as  time  went  on.  The 
number  of  looms  now  weaving  silks,  he  said,  is 
greater  than  the  number  weaving  woolen  dress 
goods  and  the  number  of  silk  dresses  made  in 
the  last  two  years,  he  was  informed  by  leading 
garment  manufacturers,  was  one  and  a half 
times  as  great  as  the  number  of  woolen 
dresses. 

He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  silks  as 
all-year  fabrics,  their  adaptability  for  so  many 
uses  and  occasions,  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  they  take  on  a variety  of  weaves,  de- 
signs and  colors.  The  production  of  silks  in 
the  United  States,  he  showed,  has  doubled 
since  1909,  and  he  felt  that  the  demand  for 
silk  fabrics  is  bound  to  grow  from  year  to 
year. 

Yardage  Is  Increasing 

L.  B.  Clough  of  M.  E.  Smith  & Co.,  Omaha, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  consumption 
not  only  of  silks  but  of  all  piece  goods  is  on 


the  increase.  Basing  his  esti- 
mate on  figures  obtained  from 
about  100  retailers  in  the  West, 
he  said  that  the  yardage  of  dress 
goods  and  silks  sold  during  the 
past  season  was  about  four  times 
as  great  as  during  any  other  season. 

He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  the  day 
of  the  dressmaker  is  coming  back.  He  thought 
that  it  would  help  greatly  to  promote  the  re- 
turn of  the  dressmaker  if  laces  could  be 
pushed.  Laces,  he  said,  were  originally  de- 
signed to  cover  up  the  dressmaker’s  mistakes. 
At  least  they  served  this  purpose.  Certainly 
the  dress  fabric  buyer  should  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  the  return  of  the  dress- 
maker. 

On  the  subject  of  the  home  dressmaker  a 
very  interesting  talk  was  given  by  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta W.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Mrs.  Calvin  traced  the  social 
and  economic  changes  that  had  taken  first  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  and  then  the  manu- 
facture of  garments  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
home-maker,  the  woman.  She  showed  how 
women  have  been  taken  by  the  million  out  of 
the  home  into  business  and  industry,  and 
how  as  a consequence  of  these  conditions 
women  had  lost  the  ability  to  use  their  hands ; 
they  had  lost  their  old  intimate  knowledge  of 
merchandise,  and  they  had  lost  the  ability  to 
purchase  economically  and  intelligently. 

Aim  to  Restore  Qualities 

The  tendency  of  education  nowadays,  she 
said,  is  to  restore  those  qualities  to  women, 
for,  after  all,  women  are  still  the  home-makers. 
In  the  United  States  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
purchases  made  are  controlled  by  women. 
Aside  from  the  8,000,000  women  who  are  wage 
earners  there  are  about  20,000,000  women  who 
are  actual  or  potential  home-makers. 

The  training  of  these  20,000,000  women  is 
extremely  important,  Mrs.  Calvin  pointed  out. 
They  should  be  trained  as  consumers.  They 
should  be  taught  to  judge  merchandise  intelli- 
gently and  they  should  be  taught  to  cut  and 
sew.  Most  of  these  20,000,000  women,  she 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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What  American  Markets  Reveal  In 

Spring  Ready-to-W ear 


Suit  Coats,  Except  in  Strictly  Tailored  Models,  Are  Hip 
Length — Chemise  Type  of  Dress  Is  Still  Largely 
Shown — “Wrappy”  Effect  Characteristic  of 
High-Grade  Separate  Coats 


Whether  fitted  or  boxed  in  cut,  the  major- 
ity of  suit  coats  are  short;  that  is,  hip  length. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  strictly 
tailored  suit  developed  on  slim-fitted  lines. 
This  type  of  suit  has  a coat  that  is  finger-tip 
length  and,  except  for  braid-bound  edges  or 
rows  of  buttons,  has  no  trimming  whatever. 

The  shorter  coats  are  sometimes  developed 
along  Eton  lines,  or  have  a short,  modified 
peplum.  Both  of  these  features  frequently 
show  the  vest  of  fancy  weave  crepe,  brocade, 
or  light-weight  duvetyn  in  a contrasting  color. 
Wide,  crushed  girdles  are  also  used. 

Details  of  Suits 

The  shawl  collar  is  a favorite  on  spring  suit 
coats.  Wide,  convertible  collars  and  those  of 
the  Buster  Brown  type,  usually  seen  on  the 
Eton  jacket,  are  also  well  represented.  Set-in 
sleeves  are  in  the  majority  and  are  placed  at 
the  normal  shoulder-line. 

On  the  three-quarter  length  sleeves  cuffs 
are  wide  and  deep.  This  type  of  cuff  is  also 
seen  on  the  full-length  sleeve.  Tight  sleeves, 
fastening  with  a row  of  buttons,  are  used  on 
the  more  tailored  models. 

Width  and  Length  of  Suit  Skirts 

Suit  skirts  of  the  best  type  are  about  ten 
inches  from  the  ground  and  fifty  to  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  Accordion-pleated  skirts  are 
quite  prominent  in  the  spring  collections  and 
are  well  liked  by  the  buyers.  Accordion- 
pleated  panels  are  incorporated  in  suit  skirts 
in  many  novel  ways.  Apron  tunics  or  gath- 
ered flounces  reaching  the  knees  find  much 
favor. 


Fabrics  in  Suits 

The  ever-popular  serge,  tricotine  and 
gabardine  are  strongly  represented,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  at  the  spring  openings.  Light- 
weight velour  and  duvetyns  in  checks,  plaids 
and  solid  colors  are  among  the  popular  fabrics. 

Two-fabric  combinations,  a coat  of  a solid 
color  and  a skirt  of  check  or  plaid  are  shown 
by  some  manufacturers  for  informal  day  wear. 

Navy  blue  and  all  the  shades  of  brown, 
from  tan  to  African  brown,  are  the  prevailing 
colors.  In  sport  suits  of  Jersey  cloth  the 
lighter  shades,  such  as  peacock  blue,  light 
green  and  rose  are  effective. 

How  They  Are  Trimmed 

Braids,  buttons  and  flutings  of  the  fabric 
are  effectively  used  as  trimming  on  suits. 
Satin  in  a matching  color  is  used  for  binding 
edges.  Oilcloth  in  narrow  bands  makes  a 
smart  trimming  and  is  seen  on  the  more  youth- 
ful models. 


Straight  lines  with  the  fullness  held  in  place 
at  a low  waist  line  by  a narrow  belt  is  the 
silhouette  "which  many  of  the  smartest  and 
most  utilitarian  of  the  spring  tailored  models 
take.  This  one  of  tan  duvetyn  with  trimmings 
of  franchillo  ( clipped  ostrich)  is  from  Robert 
L.  Davis,  Inc. 


Dresses  for  Spring 


There  are  two  distinct  silhouettes  in 
dresses,  one  of  slender,  straight  lines  and  the 
other  with  bouffant  hip  draperies. 

A combination  of  the  two  has  been  af- 
fected with  exceedingly  pleasing  results,  in 
many  of  the  models  for  afternoon  wear. 
These  feature  the  tight  underskirt,  with  the 
wired,  stiffened  or  gathered  over-drapery 


giving  the  wide  hip  effect. 

The  Balkan  blouse  is  undeniably  the 
strongest  note  in  spring  dresses  and  of  more 
apparent  influence.  The  long-waisted  ten- 
dency and  the  deep  girdle  are  seen  on  dresses 
of  wool  fabric  as  well  as  those  of  georgette 
and  other  thin  materials,  and  is  extremely 
well  liked  because  it  creates  a youthful,  soft 
appearance  and  is  suitable  for  the  natural 
as  well  as  the  slender  figure.  Dresses  with 
slip-over  blouses  suggest  the  Oriental,  both 
in  line  and  embroidery. 

Bolero  Variously  Interpreted 

Untrimmed  bodices  continue  to  be  exten- 
sively used  on  all  types  of  frocks.  These 
usually  mould  the  figure  rather  closely.  The 
bolero  has  many  interpretations  and  is  fea- 
tured on  suits  for  all  ages.  This  type  of 
dress  is  frequently  made  with  a vest  and 
deep  girdle  of  a contrasting  color  and  is 
often  embroidered  with  designs  in  worsted  or 
silk. 

Skirts 

Skirts  have  come  in  for  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  the  spring  models.  One-sided 
draped  effects  are  employed  on  many  of  the 
taffeta  and  silk  dresses. 

Reminiscent  of  the  styles  made  famous 
by  Watteau  and  Saucret  are  the  afternoon 
dresses  in  modified  pull-back  effect  with 
jabot  drapery  at  the  back.  Organ  pleats  or 
plain  peasant  gathers  are  seen  on  many  of 
the  dresses  of  wool  materials  for  tailored 
wear. 

Accordion-pleated  skirts,  pleated  apron 
tunics,  pleated  panels,  overskirts  and  other 
innovations  are  features  of  its*  best  spring 
styles.  The  use  of  pleats  in  all  manner  of 
ways  is  an  outstanding  feature. 

A very  few  circular  skirts  are  shown  on 
tailored  dresses  of  the  youthful  type. 

Turkish  Bloomer  Effect 

The  Turkish  bloomer  effect  is  a dominant 
note  in  semi-formal  dresses,  and  is  arrived 
at  in  several  ways,  each  designer  having  a 
favorite  method.  For  instance  a plain  skirt 
will  have  a loose  panel  at  either  side  that  is 
gathered  on  the  underside  of  the  hem,  or  a 
skirt  will  be  gathered  at  the  waist  and 
turned  up  under  the  hem  and  gathered  there. 

The  round  neck  line  of  the  1880  period 
is  quaint  and  attractive  on  many  of  the  sim- 
ple taffeta  afternoon  and  evening  dresses 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  see  more 
of  this  tendency  as  the  season  advances. 

Evening  Gowns 

Evening  gowns  show  both  the  slim,  draped 
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The  tailored  dress  below  shows  conclusively 
that  slim  lines  and  a suggestion  of  width  at 
the  hips  can  be  gracefully  combined.  The 
latter  effect  is  given  by  the  frills  of  self  fabric 
which  is  a zvell  favored  method  of  trimming 
all  spring  apparel.  From  M.  & H.  Rentncr. 


. 
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Coats  that  are  belted  in  front  and  have  a 
full,  loose  back  and  convertible  collar  are 
among  the  best  models  for  spring.  Self-tone 
stitching  adds  an  attractive  touch  to  this  coat 
from  Stern  Miller  Co. 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera ) 
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lines  and  the  bouffant  effects.  Both  are 
equally  represented  and  equally  well  favored. 


Sleeves 


Except  for  street  dresses,  sleeves  are  uni- 
versally short  for  spring.  It  was  doubtful 
if  this  trend  would  be  followed  as  assid- 
uously in  America  as  it  has  been  in 
France,  but  American  women  have 
adopted  it  and  summer  will  see  it  even 
more  pronounced.  Even  in  the  late 
spring  tailored  gowns  there  will  be 
many  of  the  three-quarter  and  elbow- 
length  sleeve,  the  long  white  glove  worn 
with  them  giving  them  a springlike 
touch.  Many  women,  however,  prefer 
the  long  tight  fitting  sleeve  for  street 
wear,  and  there  are  many  of  this  type 
in  the  smartest  models. 


Colors 


Tans,  browns,  and  navy  blue  and 
black  are  the  predominant  colors  for 
tailored  clothes.  Reds,  yellows,  greens 
and  all  the  bright  colors  figure  prom- 
inently in  the  figured  voiles  and 
taffetas  for  afternoon  wear.  These 
colors  are  also  seen  in  evening  gowns. 

Bright  blue  is  favored  in  the  bro- 
cades and  fabrics,  for  jade  green  was 
prominent  a year  ago.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  all  shades  of  green 

should  be  the  prevailing  and  most  fre- 
quently seen  of  all  the  colors,  but  such 
is  the  case.  Sports  and  evening  clothes, 
the  two  extremes,  seem  to  feature  this 
color  more  than  any  other  type  of 
apparel. 

Trimmings 

Worsted  silk  and  tinsel  thread  em- 
broidered in  Balkan  and  Oriental 

effects  are  big.  Hercules  braid  and 
button  trimming  is  used  for  tailored 
clothes  as  well  as  the  embroidery. 

Pipings  of  a contrasting  color  and 
fluted  waxed  ribbon  ruchings  are  used 
effectively  on  the  simple  tailored 

models.  Stitchings  of  silk  in  contrast- 
ing colors  are  used  in  novel  ways  and 
make  an  effective  trimming. 

Wooden  and  all  other  kinds  of  beads 
are  still  largely  used,  especially  on 
georgette  frocks. 

Jet  and  maline,  flowers  and  fruit 
of  velvet  silk  and  composition  are  the 
favorites  for  evening  gowns. 

Pin  tucks  and  cordings  make  a 
simple,  dignified  trimming  for  taffeta 
dresses  and  even  for  those  in  sheer, 
summery  fabrics. 

Eyelet  work  in  all-over  designs  is  used  in 
many  of  the  biggest  sellers. 


Fabrics 


There  is  no  substitute  for  serge.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  necessities  of  garment 
manufacturers.  Tricotine  is  running  a close 
second,  also  gabardine  and  Poiret  twill. 

Light-weight  velours  and  duvetyn  in  solid 
colors,  checks  or  plaids  are  among  the  spring 
fabrics. 

Taffetas  and  georgettes,  brocades,  fancy 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


An  unusually  attractive,  as  well  as  practical 
dress,  made  of  a crepe  weave  manufactured 
by  J.  A.  Migel,  Inc.  The  side  draperies  sug- 
gest the  new’  silhouette  which  is  one  of  the 
style  trends  this  season.  Created  by  Lahm 
& Co. 


Length  of  Coats 

Full-length  coats  in  wrappy  effects, 
having  gay-figured  silk  linings,  are 
shown  in  all  fabrics  from  wool  to  silk 
and  satin.  One  of  the  novelties  of  the 
season  is  the  hip-length  coat,  which 
would  be  a scant  cape  if  it  were  not 
for  the  unique  sleeve  of  dolman  line. 
Three-quarter  coats  of  durable  ma- 
terial are  made  on  comfortable  lines, 
with  loose  sleeves,  sometimes  of  the 
kimono  type  or  of  the  set-in  variety. 
These  sleeves  have  deep  cuffs  of  ample 
width. 

Fabrics 

Coats  and  wraps  of  satins,  taffetas  and 
novelty  tricot  and  crepe  weaves  are  among  the 
light-weight  fabrics  used.  In  the  coat  for 
practical  wear  there  are  velours,  duvetyn, 
peachbloom,  desirette  and  light-weight  varia- 
tions of  Bolivia  cloth. 


Colored  and  embroidered  nets  are  well 
looked  upon  for  evening  wear  and  unique  ef- 
fects are  achieved.  Brocades,  metal  cloth, 
satin,  taffetas  and  maline,  however,  are  the 
strongest  note. 


Colors 

All  shades  of  brown,  from  the  lightest  tan 
to  the  darkest  brown,  are  in  the  majority  for 
staple  garments.  Navy  is,  of  course,  an  ever- 
present feature. 


weave  crepes,  failles  and  many  other  silk 
weaves  are  extremely  prominent. 

For  Southern  and  summer  wear  the  de- 
signers are  creating  the  most  wonderful 
hand-made  frocks  of  voile,  embroidered  and 
plain,  organdy  and  many  combinations  of 
sheer  materials. 


Separate  Coats 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dolman  and  cape  is  even  more 
apparent  in  the  present  season  models  than  in 
those  of  the  season  just  closed. 

In  the  high-priced  novelties  the  “wrappy” 
effect  is  stressed.  The  coat  with  pos- 
tilion cape  is  making  its  appearance  in 
American  market  for  spring,  and 
models  built  on  these  lines  are  finding 
favor  with  the  buyqrs. 

Pleatings,  being  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  all  spring  gar- 
ments, are  given  due  representation  in 
coats.  These  are  used  in  the  skirt 
section,  preferably  at  the  sides,  or  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  coat,  as  collar 
and  revers. 

Coats  with  full  back-blousing  over 
a fabric  belt  at  a low  line  are  among 
the  best  models. 

Use  of  Belts 

Belts  seemingly  are  not  so  fre- 
quently used  in  the  high-priced  coats, 
although  a waistline  is  often  simulated 
by  a clever  cut.  In  the  coats  of  staple 
style,  however,  belts  are  apparently 
indispensable.  Some  excellent  models 
have  a narrow  fabric  or  leather  belt 
around  the  front,  which  goes  through 
slots  at  the  sides,  leaving  the  back  to 
fall  loose  and  full  in  box  coat  style. 

Trimmings 

Braid  and  buttons  are  equally  as 
good  a trimming  for  coats  as  for  suits. 
Worsted  and  silk  embroidery,  self -tone 
stitching,  box  pleats,  inverted  pleats 
and  clever  innovations  in  cut  of  collar, 
cuffs  and  pockets,  are  all  among  the 
accepted  means  of  embellishing  the 
spring  coats.  Curled  and  clipped 
ostrich  trim  many  of  the  semi-formal 
and  some  short  sports  wraps. 
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Eton  suits,  with  fancy  vests  and  three- 
quarter  sleeves  arc  shown  for  the  debutante’s 
spring  zvardrobe.  The  two-tier  overskirt  and 
braid  trimming  are  extensively  used  in  manv 
of  the  advanced  styles.  From  Miltex  Cloak 
& Suit  Co. 


Below:  For  practical  purposes  there  is 

nothing  better  than  a suit  with  a coat  belted  at 
the  normal  waist  line  and  trimmed  with  bone 
buttons  and  self  tucks.  From  Levett-Frank 
& Co. 
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Sports  dress  of  blue  and  white  check  flannel 
made  by  Wm.  Hollins  & Co.  The  draped 
skirt  which  gives  the  outline  approved  of  for 
spring  is  combined  with  white  silk,  of  which 
fabric  the  cuffs  and  collar  are  also  made. 
Gown  designed  by  Lucille,  Ltd. 


i 


Norfolk  suits  of  jersey  cloth  are  varied  in 
line  by  inverted  pleats  at  the  back  and  the  use 
of  buttoned  flap  pockets,  on  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  coat.  All  the  light,  vivid  shades 
are  favored.  This  model  in  turquoise  blue  is 
from  the  Stern  Miller  Co. 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera ) 
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The  model  below  shows  conclusively  that 
the  advance  styles  can  be  adapted  to  the  suit 
for  stout  figures.  The  full  peplum,  embroid- 
ered vest  and  revers,  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  coat,  are  interesting  features.  From 
Cliarlop  Bros.  & Co. 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


Eton  suits,  with  fancy  vests  and  three- 
quarter  sleeves,  are  shown  for  the  debutante’s 
spring  wardrobe.  The  two-tier  overskirt  and 
braid  trimming  are  extensively  used  in  many 
of  the  advanced  styles.  From  Miltex  Cloak 
& Suit  Co. 
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A Bonus? 
Why, 
That’s 
Only 

A Tip!” 


Strong ! 
BUT 


Miss  Scott 
Can 
Back  It 
Up  by 
Results 


Woman  President  of  $648,000-a-year  Bantam  Ball  Bearing 
Co.  Believes  That  She  and  Her  Associates,  Meaning 
Employees,  Too,  Have  Demonstrated  Something 
Better — And  the  Plant  Runs  on  a 55-Hour 
Week,  Because  Workers  Want  It,  Too! 


THERE  are  two  interesting  things  about 
this  story.  The  first  is  that  it  is  lit- 
erally true.  It  happened  in  the  plant  of  the 
Bantam  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  in  the  little  village 
of  Bantam,  Conn.,  and  anybody  who  cares  to 
can  go  to  Bantam  and  see  this  man  and  hear 
the  story  from  his  own  lips. 

The  second  interesting  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  preaches  in  parable  form  the  lesson 
which  the  Bantam  Ball  Bearing  Co.  contains 
for  every  employer  and  employee  in  the 
country.  It  is  a lesson  in  the  value  and  prac- 
ticability of  introducing  a soul  into  business. 
Much  has  been  heard  on  this  subject  of  late 
years,  and  the  practical  business  man,  if 
he  can  be  brought  to  listen  at  all  to  what  he 
is  disposed  to  regard  as  “idealistic  cant,” 
invariably  wants  to  know  first,  Does  it  pay? 
and  second,  How  do  you  do  it? 

Was  Headed  for  the  Shoals 

The  first  question  can  be  answered  most 
easily  and  convincingly  by  a brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  Bantam  Ball  Bearing  Co. 
It  was  originally  the  Bantam 
Manufacturing  Co.,  making  wire 
automobile  wheels,  and  it  was 
going  rapidly  to  the  dogs.  In  its 
extremity  it  called  in  a man 
named  W.  S.  Rogers,  who  had 
made  some  reputation  as  a builder- 
up  of  broken-down  manufacturing 
plants.  Mr.  Rogers  looked  over 
the  property  and  decided  that  it 
was  past  praying  for.  So  the 
business  went  into  the  courts  and 
Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver. 

It  was  a tough  job.  After  a 
long  search  for  a capable  assis- 
tant he  finally  picked  on  a little 
girl  named  Nellie  M.  Scott,  just 
out  of  a Bridgeport  business 
school,  whom  he  employed  as 
stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  and 
who  is  now  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company.  This 
was  in  1904. 

In  the  following  year  Mr. 

Rogers  and  Miss  Scott  bought  out 
the  Bantam  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  organized  the  Bantam  Ball 


Miss  Nellie  M.  Scott, 
President,  Bantam  Ball 
Bearing  Co. 


Plete  twelve  months— amounted  to  $15,280. 
For  the  year  1918  their  sales  amounted  to 
$648,649.91.  No  business  man  can  look  these 
few  facts  in  the  face  and  accuse  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Miss  Scott  of  being  impractical  idealists. 

As  to  the  second  question,  the  question 
of  how  a soul  can  profitably  be  introduced 
into  business,  we  will  let  Miss  Scott  an- 
swer it  as  she  did  to  an  Economist  staff- 


H1 


A Success  Formula  That  Worked 

E was  a broken-down  minister  who  had  lost  his  message.  He 
had  tried  the  pulpit,  he  had  tried  the  pen,  but  the  world  wanted 
none  of  him  nor  of  what  he  had  to  give.  He  was  a failure. 

With  the  courage  of  despair  he  finally  took  a job  shovelling  ashes 
from  the  furnace  in  a manufacturing  plant.  After  six  months  of 
this  work  the  management  sent  for  him,  and  when  he  received  the 
call  he  said  to  himself  with  an  aching  heart,  “Even  at  this  I have 
failed.” 

The  management  spoke  to  him  simply,  and  what  they  said 
amounted  to  this:  “The  whole  success  of  our  business  depends  on 

the  quality  of  steel  that  goes  into  our  products.  So  the  department 
in  which  the  steel  is  carbonized  is  the  most  important  in  our  plant. 
We  want  you  to  take  charge  of  that  department.” 

After  he  had  partially  recovered  from  his  surprise  he  stammered 
out  that  he  couldn’t  do  it.  And  the  management  said  to  him:  “If 

you  feel  that  way  you  can’t  do  it.  But  we  have  watched  you  at  the 
furnace  and  we  believe  you  can.  All  your  life  you  have  tried  to  give 
your  message  to  the  world,  and  you  have  failed.  You  have  tried  it 
in  words;  now  try  it  in  steel.  Lock  yourself  up  in  that  department 
mentally  and  spiritually  for  a time  and  decide  that  you  will  put  the 
best  that  is  in  you  into  steel  and  give  it  to  the  world  as  your  message, 
and  you  will  succeed.”  j 

So  he  accepted  the  assignment.  He  accepted  it  as  his  mission 
in  life.  And  he  did  succeed.  Within  a few  years  his  department 
Bearing  Co.,  with  a joint  cash  ^ was  turning  out  a product  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  he  had  become 
capital  of  $14.95.  Their  sales  for  'orie'of  the  best  metallurgical  chemists  in  the  country.  - j, 
the  first  year— not  quite-a  com-  


member  who  interviewed  her  recently. 

“Before  the  employer  can  solve  rightly 
the  relationship  between  himself  and  his  em- 
ployees,” said  Miss  Scott,  “he  must  stop 
thinking  in  terms  of  ‘them’  and  think  in 
terms  of  ‘us.’  He  must  get  over  the  idea 
of  doing  things  for  his  employees.  Em- 
ployees don’t  want  things  done  for  them. 
Besides,  it  isn’t  good  for  them;  it  weakens 
their  self-respect.  They  are  made 
of  exactly  the  same  stuff  as  em- 
ployers and,  generally  speaking, 
they  want  the  same  things  from 
life.  There  should  be  no  dividing 
line  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Both  are,  or  should  be, 
partners,  fellow-workers,  in  the 
same  enterprise.  Once  establish 
this  relationship  and  the  whole 
question  is  solved.  The  rest  is 
easy.” 

Democratic?  Yes,  indeed.  And 
in  practice  very  simple  and  effec- 
tive. The  Bantam  Ball  Bearing 
Co.,  in  fact,  has  been  a pioneer — 
perhaps  the  pioneer — in  industrial 
democracy.  Its  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion and  profit-sharing  has  been 
in  effect  since  1905,  and  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  scheme  since 
that  time,  except  to  increase  the 
employees’  share  in  the  profits. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  mys- 
terious or  complicated  about  the 
way  the  profits  are  divided.  A 
certain  percentage  of  each  month’s 
net  sales  are  set  aside  and  distrib- 
uted pro  rata  among  all  the  em- 
ployees, except  Miss  Scott  and 
Mr.  Rogers}  according  .jto,,  their 
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wages  or  salary.  No  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween producing  and  non-producing  workers. 
The  money  is  paid  on  the  Monday  after  the 
10th  of  the  second  month  following. 

The  cost  of  defective  work  or  defective 
goods  returned  during  that  month  is  de- 
ducted from  the  profits  of  the  department 
causing  the  loss,  and  of  all  departments 
following  it  having  to  do  with  the  product. 
For  instance,  if  the  grinding  department  is 
at  fault,  then  the  traveling  inspector  and 
inspection  departments,  as  well  as  the  grind- 
ing department,  lose  alike. 

The  beauty  of  this  system  is  that  it  pro- 
motes team-play,  and  if  there  is  a slacker  it 
is  up  to  the  team  to  find  him.  All  are  part- 
ners in  the  game.  The  gross  amount  of  profit 
for  every  man  on  the  team  depends  upon 
how  well  each  man  does  his  part,  so  that 
each  man  is  kept  up  to  scratch  not  by  his 
boss  but  by  his  fellow  workers.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact  becomes  more  strik- 
ing the  more  you  think  about  it. 

Carrying  Conviction  to  Employees 

Of  course,  the  mere  decision  of  the  man- 
agement to  divide  profits  thus  and  so  would 
not  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
sense  of  distrust,  the  sense  of  divided  inter- 
ests, which  is  after  all  the  basis  of  the  whole 
difficulty  between  employers  and  employees-. 
It  is  essential  that  employees  should  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  being  rightly  dealt  with, 
and  in  order  that  they  may  be  so  convinced 
they  must  be  given  a voice  in  and  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  decisions  that  affect  them. 

The  Bantam  Ball  Bearing  Co.  has 
achieved  this  by  instituting  a plan  of  repre- 
sentative government  which,  though  not  so 
complicated  in  its  machinery,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  propounded  by  John  Leitch 
in  his  recent  work  entitled  “Man  to  Man.” 
It  consists  in  the  main  of  a convention  of 
all  the  employees,  held  once  a month  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  president,  and  at 
this  convention  the  employees  thresh  out  and 
vote  upon  all  questions  that  affect  their  in- 
terests. 

All  Know  What’s  Going  On 

And  they  do  not  talk  and  vote  in  the  dark. 
Every  employee  in  every  department  knows 
exactly  what  is  going  on  in  that  department 
— whether  production,  sales  and  profits  are 
rising  or  falling,  and  by  how  much  and  why. 
Detailed  charts  showing  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  business  in  all  departments 
are  available  to  all  employees  for  their  infor- 
mation. So  they  know  absolutely  that  noth- 
ing is  being  concealed  from  them,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  intelligently  informed  about 
the  business  as  a whole  and  are  able  to  real- 
ize clearly  what  they  must  or  can  do  to  im- 
prove it. 

And  where  their  own  earnings  depend 
so  closely  on  the  state  of  the  business,  from 
month  to  month,  they  naturally  take  good 
care  to  do  everything  possible  to  improve 
it.  Their  attitude  is  not  the  common  em- 
ployee attitude  of  take  as  much  as  you  can 
and  give  as  little.  Their  attitude  is  that  of 
partners  who  realize  that  the  more  they  put 
into  the  enterprise  the  more  they  get  out  of 


it.  A single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show 
this : 

What  Happened  to  48-Hour  Week 

They  work  a 55-hour  week  in  the  Ban- 
tam Ball  Bearing  Co.  Some  time  ago,  when 
the  factories  down  the  valley  doing  war  work 
instituted  a 48-hour  week,  a few  agitators 
who  had  recently  been  employed  by  the  com- 
pany raised  the  question  of  a 48-hour  week 
there.  The  question  was  taken  up  by  the 
convention  of  all  the  employees.  After  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  reduced  hours  on  pro- 
duction, sales  and  profits  the  employees  de- 
cided to  retain  the  55-hour  week.  There  was 
no  pressure  of  any  sort  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  They  simply  saw  what  was  good  for 
them  and  acted  accordingly. 

Now  all  this  sort  of  thing  makes  for  ex- 


“ The  man  who  rose  from  the  ashes.” 


traordinary  confidence,  frankness  and  free- 
dom between  everybody  in  the  plant,  from 
the  president  to  the  elevator  man.  The 
Economist  staff-member  didn’t  need  to  be 
told  that  such  a spirit  was  there.  He  could 
not  avoid  noticing  it  as  he  walked  through 
the  plant  with  Miss  Scott.  The  elevator  man 
greeted  her  as  an  equal  and  a friend,  though 
with  perfect  respect.  The  men  at  the  ma- 
chines talked  to  her  just  as  if  she  were  an- 
other man  at  another  machine;  The  absence 
of  restraint  or  of  any  disposition  to  “kow- 
tow” to  the  head  of  the  firm  was  just  as 
marked  as  the  absence  of  “freshness”  or  as- 
sertiveness. It  was  the  real  community 
spirit — the  team  spirit. 

“And  that  is  what  you  have  to  get,”  said 
Miss  Scott.  The  Economist  staff-member 
was  talking  to  her  at  the  moment  about 
department  stores  and  bonus  and  commission 
plans. 

Bonuses  were  dismissed  by  Miss  Scott 
with  a contemptuous  wave  of  her  hand.  “A 
bonus  is  a tip,”  she  said.  Commissions  did 
not  find  much  favor  with  her  either. 

About  Department  Store  Bonuses 

“Before  putting  our  plan  into  operation,” 
she  said,  “I  studied  profit-sharing  for  two 
years.  During  part  of  that  time  I worked 
in  a clothing  store  that  had  a commission 
plan.  I know  I got  many  commissions  that 
I didn’t  earn,  and  probably  I didn’t  get  many 
commissions  that  I did  earn.  It  doesn’t  work 
out  fairly.  I will  give  you  an  actual  in- 
stance. 


“A  few  days  ago  I was  in  New  York 
and  bought  a coat.  I had  gone  into  the 
store  a couple  of  weeks  before  that  with 
the  vague  idea  of  getting  one.  The  sales- 
girl who  waited  on  me  was  very  pleasant 
and  persuasive  and  really  sold  me  the  coat. 
But  I decided  to  think  it  over  a bit.  Be- 
fore I went  back  again  I decided  to  take  it. 
The  girl  who  had  waited  on  me  before  was 
otherwise  engaged  and  I got  the  coat  from 
another  salesperson.  The  second  person 
hadn’t  really  sold  me  the  article;  the  first 
person  had,  but  the  second  person  got  the 
commission. 

“Apart  from  everything  else,”  she  con- 
tinued, “bonuses  and  commissions  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  individual  competition 
within  a business,  and  what  you  need  within 
a business  is  not  competition  but  co-opera- 
tion— team-work,  as  I said  before.  If  de- 
partment stores  would  realize  that  it  is  team- 
work and  not  individual  work  that  counts  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  would  get  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Also  there  should 
be  no  distinction  made  between  producing 
and  non-producing  workers,  between  selling 
nd  non-selling  workers.  We  make  no  such, 
distinction. 

“The  non-producing  workers  are  as  essen- 
tial as  the  producing  workers;  if  they  were 
not  we  would  not  have  them. 

The  Spirit  of  Approach 

“Finally,  to  get  back  to  where  we- 
started,”  she  said,  “the  all-important  thing 
in  this  labor  question  is  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  approached.  Employers,  no  matter  how 
well-meaning  they  are,  will  never  get  any- 
where by  doing  things  for  their  employees. 
That  is  the  wrong  attitude,  the  wrong  spirit. 

“We  have  here,  as  you  have  seen,  an  ex- 
cellent little  theatre — the  first  motion  pic- 
ture theatre  ever  installed  in  an  industrial 
plant.  We  have  a lunch  room.  We  have 
entertainments  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  these  things  have  not  been  done  by  us 
as  employers  for  other  people  who  are  our 
employees.  They  have  been  done  by  us,  em- 
ployers and  employees,  for  ourselves. 

“Put  Yourself  in  His  Place” 

“Many  years  ago  I read  a story  called 
‘Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.’  I don’t  remem- 
ber what  the  story  was  all  about,  but  that 
doesn’t  matter;  the  title  is  the  important  part 
of  it.  This  title  has  stuck  in  my  mind  ever 
since  and  has  furnished  the  keynote  for 
everything  I have  done  since.  I know  that 
that  nice  elevator  man  out  there  is  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  a human  being  as  I 
am,  and  I have  no  difficulty  in  solving  the- 
problem  of  my  relations  with  him  so  long 
as  I am  able  to  put  myself  in  his  place  and 
see  how  things  would  look  to  me  if  I were 
an  elevator  man. 

“It  is  as  simple  as  that.  All  the  big  and 
apparently  complicated  things  of  life  are 
quite  as  simple  as  that  if  we  could  only  real- 
ize it. 

“ ‘Put  yourself  in  his  place’ — that  is  the- 
best  message  I can  give  to  every  employer. 
If  it  sounds  a little  silly  to  him,  let  him  just, 
try  it  and  be  convinced.” 
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thought,  should  make  a consid- 
erable part  of  the  garments  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  obvious  place  to  start 
such  training,  she  explained,  is 
in  the  schools.  She  showed 
the  tremendous  effect  that  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  teaching  of  home  sewing,  thrift 
and  economy  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 
As  an  illustration  she  cited  the  fact  that 

25.000  garments  were  made  in  one  month  by 
the  public  school  children  of  Chicago. 

At  present,  she  said,  there  are  at  least 

10.000  women  engaged  in  teaching  sewing  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Their  object 
is  to  teach  the  children  how  to  handle  skill- 
fully the  needle  and  the  sewing  machine  and 
how  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  commercial 
patterns. 

Favors  Educational  Support 

This  educational  work,  Mrs.  Calvin  said,  is 
being  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  interest 
in  the  subject  by  those  who  ought  to  be  in- 
terested, by  insufficient  appropriations  entail- 
ing a shortage  of  teachers,  and  by  the  fact 
that  sufficient  time  is  not  devoted  by  the 
schools  to  such  training.  She  concluded  by 
urging  fabric  buyers,  in  their  own  interest,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  promote  this  educational  work. 

After  Mrs.  Calvin  had  finished  her  remarks 
a resolution  was  proposed  by  W.  M.  G.  Howse 


White  sales,  spring 
silks,  Bluebird  week, 
and  Palm  Beach  gar- 
ments are  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the 
week  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  New 
York  store  window 
displays.  White  cot- 
ton goods  of  all  sorts 
are  shown  in  many 
windows ; the  Blue- 
bird greets  one  from  dishes,  garments  and 
cards.  Afternoon  dresses,  and  sport  suits, 
suitable  for  veranda,  parlor  and  ocean  front 
at  Palm  Beach,  as  well  as  the  materials  for 
making  such  garments,  are  arranged  against 
suitable  backgrounds. 

For  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
late  sales  of  winter  clothes  there  are  still 
shown  a few  winter  hats,  suits,  furs,  high 
shoes,  etc. 

Men’s  clothes  show  no  signs  yet  of  being 
springlike,  but  men,  of  course,  having  logical 
minds,  see  no  sense  in  thinking  about  spring 
clothes  before  the  first  buds  on  the  trees,  when 
it  becomes  time  immediately  to  don  such 
clothes.  While  it  is  still  cold  they  like  to  look 
at  suits,  ulsters  and  hats  suitable  for  cold 
weather. 

In  detail  the  displays  are  as  follows: 
GIMBEL  BROS. 

Fancy  lace  voiles.  Velour  and  metal  hats. 
Dotted  swiss.  Dishes.  Imported  dress  cot- 
tons. Kitchenware.  Morning  dresses  and  ma- 
terials. Wallace  Nutting  pictures.  Chinese 
rugs.  Handkerchiefs  and  white  gloves.  Furs. 
Infants’  wear.  Two  windows  yellow  satin 


of  the  Johnston  & Larimer  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Wichita,  Kan.,  and  enthusiastically  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  putting  the  association  on 
record  as  favoring  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  a proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  place  of  teachers  in  our 
social  system,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  train  our  children  to  become  proper 
and  worthy  citizens  of  this  great  country. 

A new  form  of  contract  between  whole- 
saler and  retailer  was  offered  by  E.  B.  Sydnor 
of  the  Richmond  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.  The  new  form  carries  the  following 
notation : 

“This  contract  is  entered  into  in  good 
faith  between  buyer  and  seller.  Every 
item  has  been  contracted  for  and  will  be 
delivered  subject  to  delivery  by  the  manu- 
facturer. The  law  does  not  require  the 
manufacturer  to  deliver  if  prevented  by 
causes  beyond  his  control.  No  cancella- 
tions accepted.” 

The  last  provision  is  emphasized  in  red  ink. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of 
officers,  which  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Bentley  P.  Neff  of  F.  A.  Patrick  & Co., 
Duluth,  Minn.;  first  vice-president,  Frank  X. 


lingerie.  Slippers,  pumps,  and  oxfords,  in 
brown  and  black.  Pink  and  blue  lingerie. 
Sweaters  and  sport  skirts.  Misses’  and  chil- 
dren’s muslin  underwear.  Men’s  overcoats. 
Bel  linens.  Lace  curtains  and  draperies. 
Trunks. 

SAKS  & CO. 

Men’s  high  shoes.  Velour  hats.  Neckties. 
Evening  clothes.  Ulsters.  Boys’  corduroy 
suits.  Girls  silk  dresses.  Jewelry.  Misses’ 
evening  gowns.  Sports  suits.  Palm  Beach 
dresses.  Fur  coats.  Lingerie.  Furs.  Shoes. 
Blouses.  Children’s  challis  dresses. 

R.  H.  MACY  & CO. 

“Theodore  Roosevelt’s  letters  to  his  chil- 
dren.” Two  windows  white  goods.  Bed 
spreads.  Breakfast  sets.  Blouses.  Motor 
wheels.  Oriental  rugs.  Bluebird  dishes. 
Gray  willow  furniture.  Lamps  and  lamp- 
shades. Motor  clothing  and  accessories. 
Men’s  shirts. 

JAMES  McCREERY  & CO. 

High  and  low  shoes.  Metal  embroidery 
trimming.  Black  and  white  and  tan  gloves. 
Two  windows  negligees.  An  Afghan  bride’s 
trousseau. 


Walsh  of  the  Rice-Stix  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Paul  C.  Bar- 
bee, of  the  Smith-McCord-Town- 
send  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ; secretary-treasurer, 
George  R.  Aufderheide  of  the  Arbuthnot- 
Stephenson  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  directors,  Colby 
Davies  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chicago; 
J.  A.  Ordway  of  Blodgett,  Ordway  & Webber, 
Boston ; M.  G.  Cooper  of  the  Cooper,  Coate  &. 
Casey  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and  John 
W.  Evans  of  the  Richardson  Dry  Goods  Co., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Other  Meetings 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  meeting  of  the  Jobbers’  Associa- 
tions of  Knit  Goods  Buyers  and  of  Dress 
Fabric  Buyers  on  pages  31  and  32  of  this 
issue,  the  Economist  will  present  in  the  issue 
of  Jan.  24  similar  reports  of  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion on  Thursday;  the  banquet  on  Wednes- 
day evening  and  the  meeting  of  the  Jobbers' 
Association  of  Notion  Buyers  on  Wednesday. 
♦ 

Louis  J.  Hirsch,  formerly  advertising  man- 
ager of  Park  & Tilford  and  more  recently 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York,  will  assume  control  of 
the  advertising  bureau  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Brothers  department  store,  New  York,  on 
Monday  of  next  week. 


B.  ALTMAN  & CO. 

Three  windows 
embroidered  broad- 
cloth. Four  windows 
drapery.  Six  win- 
dows table  linens. 
Two  windows  sports 
skirts.  Three  win- 
dows sports  suits  and 
blouses.  Evening 
dresses.  Three  win- 
dows lingerie. 

BEST  & CO. 

Girls’  party  dresses.  Misses’  party  dresses. 
Women’s  afternoon  dresses.  Blouses.  Navy 
traw  hats.  Women’s  navy  suits.  Flowered 
chiffon  lingerie. 

FRANKLIN  SIMON  & CO. 

Girls’  wash  dresses  in  plain  colors.  Two 
windows  women’s  sports  suits.  Bathing  suits. 
Celophane  millinery.  Blue  chiffon  lingerie. 
Three  windows  misses’  flowered  georgette 
dresses.  Boys’  suits. 

LORD  & TAYLOR 

Two  windows  negligees.  Four  windows 
books.  Stockings.  Four  windows  spring 
plaids,  satins  and  silks.  Three  windows  wool 
plaids.  Two  windows  motor  coats.  Three 
windows  oriental  rugs. 

♦ 

In  a crowded  establishment  serious  trouble 
may  follow  a slight  mishap  to  a customer  or  to 
an  employee;  hence,  those  holding  positions  of 
authority  in  the  store  should  attend  to  even 
slight  defects  in  its  equipment — the  moment 
they  are  discovered  by  or  reported  to  them. 


Break  in  Dress  Fabric  Market 
Can  Not  Long  Be  Delayed 


(Continued  from  page  40) 
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Everywhere — on  every  side — is  that  atmosphere  of  speed. 

Confessions  of  a Pink  Chemise: 
Not  “Consumer  Stuff!” 


Frankly  and  Directly,  This  Autobiography  Bares  to  Us  Some 
Big  Numbers — Narrative  of  Subject’s  Early  Life 
Explains  “Her”  Success  When  Matured — 

An  “ Inside ” Story  for  Buyers 


Above  the  constant  whirr  of  power 
machines  and  the  hum  of  human  voices  in 
many  tongues,  I heard  a discussion  between 
two  men  apparently  greatly  excited  over  a 
question  of  considerable  importance. 

“To  be  or  not  to  be”  was  the  question  and 
my  fate  rested  in  the  decision. 

I had  just  come  to  life  in  the  shape  of 
a brown  paper  pattern  on  the  designer’s  table 
in  a small  room  on  the  third  floor  of  a large 
modern  undermuslin  factory.  After  listening 
a few  moments  to  the  argument  between  these 
two  men — who  proved  to  be  the  superintend- 
ent and  foreman  of  the  department  where  I 
came  into  existence — I learned  that  the  black 
pencil  marks  all  over  me,  which  indicated  the 
kind  and  amount  of  adornment  I was  to  carry 
through  life,  were  the  cause  for  the  dis- 
agreement. 

Prospects  of  Useful  Career 

The  superintendent  liked  my  shape  and 
design  and  after  a rapid  calculation  figured 
I could  be  sold  at  a price  which  would  bring 
considerable  profit  to  the  firm.  Mr.  Fore- 
man’s argument  was  that  the  labor  required 
to  execute  me  would  be  too  expensive  to 
justify  my  living,  but  a decision  was  finally 
reached  in  my  favor  and  I was  allowed  to 
remain  on  earth  as  the  designer  had  created 
me. 

My  next  step  into  a broader  existence  was 
to  return  to  the  designer  who  originated  me 
and  who  was  eagerly  waiting  my  reappear- 
ance since  it  meant  success  to  her  efforts. 

On  Way  Into  World 

From  that  time  on  my  life  was  not  inter- 
rupted. Miss  Designer  cut  me  out  of  soft 
pink  voile,  added  lovely  laces  and  ribbons  to 
my  bundle  and  handed  me  to  a sample  hand, 


a highly  skilled  woman,  who  placed  me  under 
a power  machine  and  in  a few  hours  made  me 
a perfect  model. 

This  construction  was  all  done  in  the 
designer’s  room,  but  now  I must  venture  into 
the  noisy  outside  factory  and  take  my  chances 
on  the  pressing  table.  Here  speed  is  demon- 
strated by  a black-haired,  dark-skinned  Rus- 
sian girl,  who  uses  her  brains  as  well  as  her 
hands,  and  in  less  than  a minute  I am  laid  on 
the  table  folded,  pinned,  pressed  and  tagged. 
I know  this  to  be  true,  for  two  strangers 
standing  near  timed  the  process  and  it  was 
55  seconds  from  the  time  I arrived  to  the 
time  I left  the  pressing  board. 

I also  overheard  the  remark  of  one  of 
these  strangers  who  was  evidently  explaining 
the  various  processes  of  the  manufacture  of 
undergarments  to  his  guest,  that  the  girl  who 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  me  made  as  much 
as  $50  a week:  There  were  at  least  fifteen 

girls  doing  the  same  work  at  approximately 
the  same  speed. 

Passing  the  Muster 

Having  made  my  debut  into  the  outer 
factory,  I was  prepared  for  the  ordeal  ahead 
of  me,  that  of  being  ushered  into  the  man- 
ager’s office  and  inspected.  A second  time  I 
met  all  requirements  and  convinced  my  critics 
that  I could  lure  the  mighty  dollar  from  the 
unsuspecting  public.  I was  then  given  the 
distinction  of  being  placed  in  a glass  case 
in  a beautifully  appointed  showroom  and 


from  then  on  all  I had  to  do  was  to  convince 
visiting  buyers  that  their  stock  would  be 
incomplete  without  a few  dozen  garments  like 
me. 

Taking  for  granted  this  last  act  of  my  life 
has  been  successful  and  orders  have  been 
placed  on  me  as  a model,  I will  give  you  a 
brief  history  of  the  garments  turned  out  by 
the  wholesale  in  the  same  factory  where  I 
was  born. 

This  six-story  factory  building,  which  is 
my  birthplace,  is  one  of  many  in  a crowded 
factory  district  of  New  York  City.  There  are 
600  employees  passing  in  and  out  of  the  side 
doors  of  this  building  every  day  and  among 
them  are  Russians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Ital- 
ians, Austrians  and  Germans.  The  majority 
of  these  human  machines  are  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  30.  Some,  however,  have 
passed  their  fortieth  milestone  and  occasion- 
ally a bent  little  woman  with  all  marks  of  a 
hard  life  of  fifty  long  years  passes  in  with  the 
crowd. 

Work  Only  Against  Time 

Having  scattered  throughout  the  building 
and  settled  down  to  the  various  jobs  assigned 
them,  these  women,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  growth  and  existence  of  thousands  of 
undergarments  like  myself,  forget  the  outside 
world  and  work  only  against  time.  Time  is 
money  to  them,  for  they  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  money  they  can 
make  if  their  fingers  are  skilled  and  their 
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npHE  most  compre- 
hensive  selection  of 

Popular  Priced 
COATS  and  SUITS 

to  be  seen  in  New  York 
is  ready  for  your  inspec- 
tion. 


nr  he  vast  assortment  will 
enable  you  to  meet 
EVERY  demand,  for  never 
before  has  so  careful  atten- 
tion been  directed  to  design, 
perfect  workmanship  and 
concentration  on  sure  sell- 
ing styles. 

THE  prices  are  from 
$16.75  to  $89.75  for  suits 
and  $12.75  to  $59.75  for  coats. 
Your  open  orders  for  a 
sample  assortment  will  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  atten- 
tion of  an  expert  who  under- 
stands the  very  needs  of 
your  locality. 


22-26 Wesh  52^51-,-N.y 

In  Boston  at  515  Washington  St.,  White  Building,  Room  516. 
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brains  trained  to  direct  them. 

Unskilled  girls  of  fourteen  years  make  $2 
a day  measuring  laces  and  embroideries  and 
cutting  the  required  lengths  according  to 
orders  given  to  them  by  the  forewoman  of  the 
trimming  department.  These  children  do  not 
even  know  the  kinds  of  lace  they  handle;  their 
only  requirement  is  speed  and  accuracy  in 
measurement. 

Long  tables  are  provided  for  this  work, 
with  measurements  clearly  marked  on  them 
and  cutting  machines  provided  so  that  dozens 
of  yards  of  lace  are  cut  at  one  time,  thus 
aiding  the  girl  to  be  more  efficient  and  raising 
production  to  its  maximum. 

When  orders  are  taken  on  a model  which 
bears  a number,  known  to  the  foreman  in 
every  department,  a bill  is  made  out  indicat- 
ing the  amount,  style,  size  and  date  of  de- 
livery. A copy  of  this  is  kept  in  the  charging 
room  and  the  order  sent  to  the  department 
where  the  guide  and  dummy  sample  are  made. 

The  guide  is  a rough  sketch  of  the  model 
showing  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  material 
and  trimming  required  to  make  a dozen  gar- 
ments. The  dummy  sample  is  a heavy  brown 
paper  pattern  copied  from  the  original,  which 
was  made  by  the  designer.  Dummy  samples 
are  made  in  all  sizes,  using  standard  meas- 
urements and  adapting  the  style  to  these 
measurements.  Just  as  the  brown  paper  pat- 
tern was  the  beginning  of  my  existence  so 
the  dummy  sample  is  the  beginning  of  gar- 
ments made  to  fill  orders. 

Dealing  in  Big  Numbers 

They  first  come  into  existence  in  the  cut- 
ting department  where  rows  and  rows  of  30- 
yard  tables  fill  a room  200  ft.  long  by  100  ft. 
wide.  Here  huge  wooden  cases  containing 
3000  yards  of  materials  are  much  in  evidence. 
This  material  is  laid  the  length  of  the  tables 
and  as  many  as  182  thicknesses  cut  at  one 
time. 

Two  men  work  together  here,  one  cutting 
while  the  other  lays  out  the  material.  Elec- 
tric cutters  are  used  and  16  doz.  garments 
cut  at  once.  Only  the  materials  are  cut  here, 
the  garment  gathers  its  trimmings  as  it  goes 
along. 

On  the  next  floor  is  a sort  of  clearing 
house.  Everything  required  for  each  order  is 
assembled  in  a big,  screened-in  space  and  the 
factory  hands  go  to  the  forewoman  there  for 
work.  Each  girl  works  on  a special  machine, 
with  special  attachments  for  each  type  of 
work;  for  instance,  felling  seams,  joining  lace, 
cutting  embroidery,  hemstitching,  ruffling, 
hemming,  and  sewing  on  buttons. 

Orders  here  are  handled  by  the  dozen  and 
girls  are  paid  the  same  way. 

This  stimulus  to  speed  undoubtedly  tends 
toward  greater  production,  but  it  also  causes 
accidents,  not  so  often  to  the  garments  as  to 
the  workers.  In  most  modern  factories  an 
emergency  room  is  provided  with  first-aid 
equipment  and  an  attending  nurse. 

In  the  factory  where  I was  born  not  only 
were  the  comforts  of  its  inmates  taken  care 
of,  but  their  pleasures  were  also  provided  for. 
A wonderful  lunchroom  seating  375  was  a 
great  attraction  there  and  singing  and  dancing 
*vas  indulged  in  during  the  noon  hour,  as  well 


Vest  chemise  arid  envelope  bloomers,  both  of 
which  are  tailored  types  of  lingerie  now  in  demand. 
From  D.  E.  Sicher  & Co. 


as  a square  meal  for  25  cents. 

Returning  to  the  workrooms  after  lunch, 
these  girls  were  better  equipped  to  work 
harder  and  take  more  interest  in  their  work 
than  those  working  under  less  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  a phase  in  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  garments  made  in  these  modern 
factories  which  is  most  interesting.  Those 
models  requiring  hand  embroidery  are  stamped 
at  the  factory  and  sent  by  dozens  to  women 
in  many  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
These  garments  could  tell  many  a sad  tale 
of  the  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  women  who  contracted  to 
embroider  them  but  never  returned  them. 
Others  could  relate  stories  of  whole  families 
burning  the  midnight  oil  laboring  over  bas- 
kets of  French  knots  or  wreaths  of  rosebuds. 
From  these  strange  workrooms  the  undergar- 
ments return  in  due  time  to  the  factory  and 
follow  the  course  of  completion. 

Of  all  the  departments  in  the  factory,  the 
ribbon  department  is  the  most  interesting 
to  the  workers.  Here  young  girls  sit  around 
tables  piled  high  with  fluffy  garments,  sewing 
on  rosettes  and  bows  of  satin  ribbons  or  tiny 
silk  flowers  of  delicate  shades.  This  work 


appeals  to  the  younger  girl,  for  she  can  chat- 
ter and  sew  at  the  same  time  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  one  of  a social  gathering  rather  than 
a workroom. 

From  the  ribbon  department  to  the  press- 
ing room  is  the  final  step  in  the  history  of 
undermuslins.  They  are  still  figured  in 
dozens  and  are  boxed  this  way,  placed  on  an 
elevator,  lowered  to  the  stock  department, 
checked  according  to  orders  and  sent  to  the 
shipping  room,  where  they  start  on  another 
long  journey,  some  as  far  as  Australia  and 
South  Africa — but  that  is  another  story. 

♦ 

Tailored  Waists 
Meet  Need  of 
Individuality 

Cleveland  Stores  Develop  Idea  in 
Special  “Shops” — American  Women 
Will  Welcome  Them 

Individuality  is  a woman’s  greatest  charm 
and  correct  dress  is  the  medium  through  which 
this  greatest  of  all  assets  is  acquired.  A 
woman  has  but  to  discover  the  style  most  be- 
coming to  her  type,  and  dress  accordingly,  to 
be  assured  of  her  position  in  the  world  of 
fashion. 

These  facts,  generally  recognized  by  well- 
dressed  women,  have  created  a demand  for 
clothes  with  a distinctive  tailored  style- — since 
American  women  are  a typically  tailored  type. 

Cleveland  Meeting  Demand 

Buyers  throughout  the  country  have  re- 
alized the  demand  for  strictly  tailored  clothes 
for  women,  and  the  consequence  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  departments  in  both  dry  goods 
stores  and  specialty  shops  handling  this  type 
of  merchandise. 

The  Lindner  Co.,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a 
woman’s  ready-to-wear  shop  where  special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  tailored  woman’s 
needs. 

In  this  store  considerable  space  on  the  main 
floor  has  been  devoted  to  a “tailored  shirt 
shop.”  This  space  has  been  inclosed  in  glass 
and  is  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
store.  Here  competent  fitters  are  in  attendance 
and  all  necessary  alterations  are  made.  A 
woman  buying  merchandise  in  this  shop  may 
be  confident  that  it  will  be  the  last  word  in 
correct  style  for  the  smart  tailored  costume. 

Piccadilly  Waists 

The  Higbee  Co.,  also  of  Cleveland,  is  a de- 
partment store  which  has  met  the  demand  for 
tailored  waists  by  developing  the  “Piccadilly 
waist  shop.”  This  shop  is  in  the  blouse  de- 
partment on  the  third  floor.  Here  strictly 
tailored  shirts  of  great  variety  may  be  pur- 
chased. Both  high  and  low  necks  are  featured 
in  these  models  while  the  majority  of  sleeves 
are  long.  Buyers’  reports  from  this  special 
merchandise  show  considerable  increase  in 
sales  over  last  year,  thus  indicating  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  fashion. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  A SERIES  OF 


MERIT  VALUES 
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THE  MERIT  CO.  1333  Broadway,  New  York 


“BETTER  IN  QUALITY 
LOWER  IN  PRICE” 

Our  Line  Is  Made  Up  of  Just  Such 
Values  in  Great  Array 


No.  41  45— Fine  quality  TRICOTINE,  fancy  SILK  lined, 
ripple  effect — black  and  navy.  Sizes  1 6-44. 


$24*75 

Other  Suits 

From  $18.75 
To  $65.00 

Sport 

Coats 

From  $10.75 
To  $57.50 

Long 

Coats 

From  $10.75 
To  $65.00 

Junior 

Coats 

From  $10.75 
To  $45.00 

Skirts 

From  $4.90 
To  $26.50 


No.  4120  sim- 
ilar to  4145  in 
SILVERTONE, 
fancy  SILK 
lined,  Navy, 
Pekin  and 
Brown 


No.  4180— Fine  Quality  TRICOTINE, 
fancy  SATIN-DE-CHENE  lined,  trimmed 
with  buttons  and  fine  silk  braid,  tucks  fin- 
ished off  with  hand-sewed  triangles. 
Black  and  navy.  Sizes  I 6-44. 
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These  cords  are  usually  of  silk, 

"^though  a few  mercerized  cotton 
ines  are  seen.  Navy,  black  and 
■vhite  predominates  in  colors,  but 
fcpme  two-color  effects  are  shown, 
and  also  brilliant  reds,  greens 
and  purples. 

i There  is  a wide  variety  of  belts  and  girdles 

Ieing  featured.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
;11  when  one  of  the  new  belts  is  a belt  and 
vdien  it  is  a girdle.  Narrow  leather  or  oil- 
cloth belts  very  elaborately  decorated  with 

ft  steel  or  metal  medallions  and  slides  are 
long  the  favorites.  Girdles  of  metal  em- 
broidered silks,  or  ribbons,  and  novelty  cords 
of  beads  or  plaited  braids  continue  to  be 
freely  used. 

Gloves 


Spring  Styles  Emphasize  Era 
of  Individuality  in  Dress 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

The  all-over  lace  garments  are  particu- 
larly favored. 

Hand  Bags 

Beaded  bags  will  continue  fashionable, 
though  there  is  no  longer  a demand  for  cheap 
varieties.  Fancy  silks,  brocades,  novelty  weave 
crepe,  plisse,  faille  and  novelty  jacquard 
weaves  will  be  most  favored.  More  thought  is 
given  to  the  fittings  than  to  the  bag  itself. 


Jewelry 

Corals  will  be  favored  in  neck  chains  and 
The  supremacy  of  short  and  flowing  Jet  wil1  continue  fashionable.  Beaded  orna- 
sleeves  is  gradually  encouraging  the  wide-  -\ments  wil1  have  an  unusual  demand.  Tassels 
J ' ’ " ’ ’ ‘ and  cabuchons  of  imitation  pearls  combined 


spread  revival  of  longer  glove  styles.  The  six- 
teen-button mousquetaires  in  white  promises 
to  be  particularly  favored  both  in  silk  and 
in  fine  leather.  In  colors  soft,  mode,  bisque 
and  ivory  shades  are  to  be  prominent. 

For  wear  with  the  sleeves  of  the  tailor- 
made,  whether  long  and  tight  or  three-quar- 
ter and  flowing,  slip-on  and  strapped  wrist 
gloves  of  intermediate  length  will  continue 
the  smartest  glove  accessory. 

The  vogue  for  elaborate  fancy  embroid- 
eries and  contrasting  gores  will  continue  a 
strong  feature. 

Neckwear 

Frock  and  suit  styles  for  spring  are  so 
varied  that  no  particular  type  of  neckwear 
will  dominate.  Oval  and  square  collars  will 
be  widely  shown  for  wear  with  the  collarless 
dress,  made  in  exquisitely  dainty  cotton  ma- 
erials  with  hand  embroidery  and  lace  trim- 

Ws. 

jNew  interpretations  of  the  gilet  will  ap- 
pear with  narrow  collars  to  match  and  share 
honors  with  guimpes,  “modesties”  and 
“fronts”  as  an  accessory  for  the  dark  street 
frock  and  suit. 

In  waistcoats,  the  majority  of  the  season’s 
novelty  silks  will  be  represented,  including 
fancy  sports  silks,  satin  crepes  and  trico- 
lettes. 

Pleatings  will  be  used  liberally  in  white 
and  a variety  of  the  dainty  pastel  colorings.  ' 

Corsets 

Stout  models  show  a distinct  tendency  to- 
ward a lower  bust  line. 

Slender  models  have  the  waist  line  slightly 
higher  and  are  curved  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
smaller  waist. 

All  models  are  designed  to  give  the  flat 
back. 

Brassieres  and  Bandeaux 

Preference  is  shown  for  the  bandeaux  type 
fitted  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  as  nearly 
normal  bust  line  as  is  possible. 

Considerably  more  importance  is  attached 
to  the  brassiere  than  formerly.  They  are 
now  designed  with  exceeding  care  as  to  fit, 
and  the  demand  is  for  silks  and  satins  and 
pliable  materials  with  elaborate  trims  of  lace 
and  ribbon. 


with  brilliants  will  be  used,  and  medallions 


Large  ribbon  bows  and  fancy 
tongues,  usually  pointed,  are  to 
be  found  on  most  of  the  one-eye- 
let ties,  which  are  frequently 
made  up  in  combination  of  patent 
leather  with  kid,  satin  or  suede. 
Two-eyelet  ties  are  for  the  most  part  some- 
what less  elaborate,  both  in  the  lace  used  and 
the  shape  of  the  tongue. 

French  influence  is  seen  in  strap  pumps 
and  novelty  ties,  which  resemble  the  tabooed 
French  last  footwear  in  some  of  the  style 
features,  but  are  made  over  the  American 
last  to  be  readily  adaptable  to  the  feet  of  the 
women  of  this  country.  Practically  all  dress 
footwear  carries  the  Louis  heel. 

Oxfords  will  be  in  good  demand  for  walk- 
ing and  sports  wear,  these  carrying  military 
heels  which  are  better  suited  to  the  more 
athletic  pursuits. 

Black,  brown  and  white  will  be  the  fa- 
vored colors  and  materials  will  consist  of  kid, 
suede,  satin  and  patent  leather. 

The  vogue  for  evening  wear  will  remain 
practically  unchanged. 

♦ 

Sales  Convention 

With  a banquet  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Saturday  evening  of  last  week  the  annual  sales 
convention  of  the  H.  K.  H.  Silk  Co.  closed 
after  a busy  week  of  sales  building  and  social 
activity.  T.  B.  Thompson,  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  acted  as  toastmaster  and 
introduced  a number  of  speakers,  whose  re- 
marks were  interspersed  with  a bountiful 
number  of  stunts”  rendered  by  professional 
talent. 

The  evening  was  well  rounded  off  with  an 
informal  talk  by  H.  M.  Merriman,  president 
of  the  company.  He  has  just  returned  from 
the  Orient,  and  gave  an  illuminating  descrip- 
tion of  trade  conditions  in  China  and  the  Far 
East. 


Sketched  by  an  Economist  Artist. 

Child  s coat  and  hat  set  of  old  blue  camels- 
hair.  The  wrap  is  sleeveless  with  belt,  scarf 
and  self-covered  buttons.  The  cap  is  made  of 
two  tone  taffeta,  the  crown  of  navy  and  the 
band  of  the  old  blue.  It  is  trimmed  with  red 
silk  cherries,  with  a narrow  bit  of  silver  lace 
around  the  face.  From  Mrs.  Paul  Solomon. 

and  trims  of  chalk  beads  in  opalescent  shades 
will  have  a decided  vogue. 

Footwear 

The  mild  winter  has  resulted  in  large 
sales  of  slippers,  indicating  to  a large  degree 
the  type  of  low  shoes  that  will  find  favor 
this  spring.  Dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  demand  will  be  for  ties  of  the  one- 
and  two-eyelet  variety.  These  have  already 
achieved  considerable  success  and  there  isn’t 
a manufacturer’s  line  for  spring  wherein 
these  shoes  are  not  to  be  found. 


New  Import  Firm 

Sol  Goldsmith  & Son  is  the  name  of  a new 
firm  formed  to  import  laces  and  novelties, 
located  at  138  Fifth  Avenue.  Both  Mr.  Gold- 
smith and  his  son  were  formerly  connected 
with  Case  & Co.  Associated  with  them  is 
Gustave  Schwab,  who  for  many  years  was  con- 
nected with  Shoninger  Bros,  and  of  late  has 
been  with  Goldenberg  Bros.  & Co. 


Gus  Lurie 


Gus  Lurie,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  children’s  dresses  and  the 
originator  of  that  industry  in  this  country, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  the  Belnord, 
Broadway  and  Eighty-sixth  Street,  at  10  p.  m. 
on  Friday  of  last  week.  Although  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  manufacture  of  children’s 
dresses,  Mr.  Lurie  was  engaged  in  other  im- 
portant enterprises,  among  these  being  the 
Corona  Fastener  Co. 

He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  came 
to  this  country  forty-three  years  ago.  He  is 
survived  by  a widow  and  two  sons. 
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Gallert— New  YorK. 

Principle  "Before  "Profit 


The  manufacturer’s  and  mer- 
chant’s best  answer  to  the  hue  and 
cry  of  “profiteering”  lies  in  their 
merchandise  and  prices. 

In  our  field  we  stand  for  “Principle 
Before  Profit” — have  always  stood 
for  it  and  shall  continue  to  stand 
for  it. 

On  this  platform  we  do  business 
with  the  merchant.  That  most  mer- 
chants approve  our  stand  is  made 
evident  in  the  vast  growth  of  this 
business  and  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  new  names  on  our 
books. 

The  effect  of  these  principles  is 
demonstrated  in  our 

Spring  Line , Now  Ready 

Suits,  $30  to  $75.00 
Coats,  $15  to  $75.00 

We  Have  No  Traveling  Salesmen 

S.M.GALLERTcr  CO. 

1333  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
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Cartridge  Cloth  Used  in 

Blouses 


Handmade  handkerchief  linen  blouses  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  fine  piquet  are  among  the 
early  spring  models.  From  Hynard  & Jung. 

Employees  Unions  Are 
Growing  in  Numbers 

The  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
about  the  unionization  of  retail  employees 
is  beginning  to  crop  up  with  increasing 
frequency.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
the  remarks  of  several  members  indi- 
cated that  some  trouble  is 
expected.  The  statement 
was  made  that  union  or- 
ganization has  been  com- 
pleted in  half  a dozen 
Indiana  cities  and  an  active 
fight  might  be  expected  in 
a short  time. 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera) 

Overblouse  of  natural  colored  cartridge  silk 
embroidered  in  a wheat  design  of  green.  From 
the  BlousemakerS. 


Crude  Silk  Used  by  Government  During  War  Is  Bleached, 
Dyed,  Printed  and  Finished  So  As  to  Develop 
Large  Number  of  Beautiful  Fabrics 


The  blouse  shown  at  the  left  of  this  page  is 
made  of  cartridge  cloth,  a pure  silk  fabric  of 
heavy  warp  recently  released  for  sale  by  the 
United  States  government.  This  United 
States  Army  Ordnance  silk  or  cartridge  cloth 
was  manufactured  for  bags  to  contain  powder 
for  the  charges  in  heavy  artillery. 

The  fabric  was  manufactured  in  five 
weights,  due  to  the  fact  that  different  size 
guns  require  different  grade  silk  according  to 
the  size  charges  used. 


and  finished  in  ways  to  develop  a large  number 
of  beautiful  fabrics. 

These  fabrics  are  suitable  for  dresses,  suits, 
wraps,  blouses  and  riding-habits  as  well  as 
for  draperies  and  upholsteries,  in  fact,  it  is 
adaptable  to  more  than  two  hundred  uses. 

Is  Moderately  Priced 

The  result  of  refinishing  this  silk  and  pro- 
ducing a fabric  of  excellent  quality  which 


Many  Beautiful  Fabrics 


At  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  United 
States  government  had  on  hand  approxi- 
mately $25,000,000  worth  of  this  fabric.  As 
cartridge  cloth,  the  silk  is  a crude  product,  but 
it  has  been  determined  by  scientific  experi- 
ment that  it  can  be  bleached,  dyed,  printed 


Beat  Them  to  It 

Several  retailers  said 
they  had  forestalled  the  unions  by  not  only 
granting  demands  which  they  believed  would 
be  presented,  but  going  farther  and  giving 
more  than  was  likely  to  be  asked.  This 
method  was  found  quite  effective  in  a large 
London  store  several  years  ago. 

Though  the  union  is  there,  it  has  had  no 
dealings  with  the  firm.  Its  existence  is  not 
recognized.  This  was  made  possible  by  volun- 
tarily remedying  conditions  which  might  have 
been  the  bases  for  attack. 

One  Indiana  retailer  declared  that  he  had 
found  it  better  to  allow  union  organizers  to 
come  into  the  store  freely. 


Flesh  georgette  crepe  with  hand  embroidery 
and  exquisite  filet  lace  are  cleverly  combined 
in  the  new  spring  blouses.  From  Henry  Cohen 
& Co. 


would  otherwise  be  an  unsalable  product  will 
benefit  the  public  insofar  as  the  people  will  be 
able  to  buy  at  a moderate  price  an  article  of 
wonderful  strength  and  wearing  qualities. 
The  successful  carrying  out  of  the  operation 
also  means  the  creation  of  a new  industry  for 
the  United  States. 
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THE  DURST  IDEA 


The  retail  merchant  is  in  a measure 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  extrav- 
agances at  his  source  of  supply  over 
which  he  has  no  control  and  by 
competition  that  might  be  avoided. 
His  greater  success  would  be  assured 
if  the  former  were  minimized  and 
the  latter  eliminated. 


No.  1368— —Sport  coat  of  all  wool 
polo  cloth,  full  lined  with  fancy 
silk.  Inverted  pleat 
back. 


$19.75 


JOSEPH  DURST 

“THE  HOUSE  THEY  TALK  ABOUT” 

1333  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


Daring  in  material  but 
simple  in  design  is  this 
black  and  white  sport  skirt 
of  tricolette.  France  has 
again  sponsored  stripes  as 
well  as  the  ever-striking 
combination  of  black  and 
white,  and  this  model 
shows  the  wisdom  of  Pams 
in  her  selections  for  spring. 
From  Davidow  Sons  Co. 

Accompanying  this 
sport  skirt  is  a tailored 
blouse  of  heavy  georgette 
crepe.  Fine  pleating  held 
by  tiny  cords  makes  a most 
interesting  vest  effect  so 
desirable  in  the  spring 
blouses.  The  model  is  fur- 
ther softened  by  tiny  ruf- 
fles around  the  rolling  col- 
lar and  cuffs.  From  Henry 
Cohen  & Co. 


auad  Besnmtty 
ar  F@atar@® 


Tailored  costumes  flavored  with 
femininity  are  among  the  new  spring 
models.  This  modern  interpretation  of 
the  old-fashioned  shirt-waist  dress  is  a 
soft  fluffy  frock  of  figured  voile. 
Economy  was  mast  assuredly  in  the 
designer’s  mind  when  he  turned  out 
three  dresses  in  one  as  he  did  in  this 
costume.  The  chic  slip-over  blouse  is 
entirely  separate  and  may  be  worn 
with  any  skirt.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  skirt,  while  the  tout  ensemble  is 
all  one  could  desire.  From  Louis 
Adler. 


/ 

P 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera) 


This  costume,  designed  for  summer 
sports,  demonstrates  a clever  combina- 
tion of  black  and  white.  Wide  panier 
pockets,  decorated  with  black  silk 
braid,  have  a tendency  to  widen  the 
hip  line  of  an  otherwise  plain  silk 
skirt.  From  Levay  & Friedberg. 

Georgette  and  taffeta  are  the  fa- 
vored fabrics  for  spring,  and  blouses 
as  well  as  dresses  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  fact. 

The  model  shown  above  adds  a bit 
of  color  in  embroidered  buttons  on  the 
vest  and  apple  leaves  at  the  belt,  while 
a stiff  smart  bow  of  black  and  white 
taffeta  ribbon  at  the  neck  completes 
the  costume.  From  Deutz  & Orten- 
berg. 
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SUITS  AND  COATS 
Our  modes  are  the  development 
of  the  week,  the  day,  the  hour. 
Fashion  is  never  idle,  and  we 
pride  ourselves  on  our  ability 
to  keep  a jump  or  so  ahead  of 
her,  putting  our  judgment  of 
her  next  move  into  the  tangible 
form  of  merchandise. 

Thus  we  have  something  of  more 
than  usual  interest  to  offer  the 
merchant  who  wants  his  department 
to  be  a permanent  and  ever-attrac- 
tive  style-headquarters  for  the  Coat 
and  Suit  business  of  his  community. 

f 

COATS 


rJM  O Y S E S 

1 East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 
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Our  Styles  are  the 
Newest  of  the  New 


iffil 


COATS  AND  SUITS 
With  the  Moyses  & Dreyfus  line  as 
the  foundation,  you  can  make  your 
department  a veritable  Mecca  for 
seekers  after  style  at  its  best.  In  the 
Moyses  & Dreyfus  line  materials, 
colorings  and  trimmings  combine  to 
produce  garments  that  stand  out  as 
the  most  precise  interpretation  of 
the  trend  of  fashion. 

All  the  leading  fabrics  of  the  season 
in  an  assortment  which  is  larger 
than  any  we  have  ever  had  on 
display.  Prices  that  will  make  the 
appeal  of  these  garments  a double 
appeal.  And  we  can  promise  instant 
delivery,  which  should  clinch  the 
matter. 

SUITS 


© 


V4 


DREYFUS 

Chicago  Stockroom  and  Offices,  141 S.  Wells  St. 
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No.  1279 

Tricotine.  Full  P.  D.  C.  lined.  Lav- 
ishly hand-embroidered,  front  and  back. 


Coats 

Camel’s  Hair  Polo 
Cloth , Chameleon 
Cord , Crystal  Cord, 
Tinseltone,  Frost 
Glo , Bolivias  and 
all  the  Staples 

$12.7 5 to  $59.75 


1920  Spring  Line 
Coats  and  Suits 

Replete  with  hundreds 
of  magnificent  styles 
which  embrace  the  most 
popular  foreign  motifs  as 
well  as  a great  many  cre- 
ations from  our  own  cele- 
brated designing  staff. 


The  enthusiasm  for  Siegel  & Barnett 
creations  is  inspired  at  a glance  by 
the  distinctive  charm  of  style,  the 
quality  of  fabric  and  the  evidence  of 
expert  workmanship. 

In  case  you  will  not  be  in  the  market, 
we  will  gladly  send  you  an  assortment 
of  the  best  styles. 


No.  1324 

Poiret  Twill.  Full  P.  D.  C.  lined.  Double  rip- 
ples beautifully  hand-embroidered  all  around. 


Suits 


Yalama , 

T nicotines , 

Peach  Bloom, 
Jerseys, 

Novelty  Check, 
Serges, 

Silvertones , 
Tweeds . 

$16.75  to  $69.75 


(( 


The  Immediate  Delivery  Coat  and  Suit  House ” 


SIEGEL  & BARNETT, 

1237-1239  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Inc. 


ATLANTA 
67  Gordon  St. 


NASHVILLE 
7 19- 1 7 th  Ave.  So. 


ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO 

1426  Washington  Ave.  North  American  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
1 12  Kearney  St. 


SEATTLE 
1603  3d  Ave. 
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Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

Blouse  from  Denis  & Ortenbcrg. 


by  an  Economist  artist 


Blouse  from  Max  Kurzrok,  Inc.;  skirt  from 
Star  Skirt  Co.;  suit  from  Wilkin  & Adler. 


Since  there  must  be  a reason  for  everything  in  this 
prosaic  world,  we  have  here  offered  three  excellent  ones  for 
the  increased  popularity  of  sports  clothes. 

Sports  blouses  are  developing  rapidly  along  widened  hip 
lines.  The  model  shown  at  the  left  accentuates  this  line 
with  rows  of  satin  ribbon  outlined  with  white  beads. 

Individuality  is  the  keynote  of  the  costumes  shown  above. 
What  could  be  more  expressive  of  warm  sunny  days  than 
the  cool  crepe  blouse  with' its  collar  and  cuffs  scalloped  in 
coral  shades  and  black  velvet  perky  bows  adding  an  air  of 
saucy  indifference  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun’s  rays?  Soft, 
shimmery  crepe  de  Chine  embroidered  in  copen  blue  silk 
expresses  comfort  and  coolness  in  the  sports  skirt  at  the  left. 
Tunics  are  much  in  vogue,  and  this  model  shows  a clever 
adaptation  of  the  style. 

Typical  of  early  spring  is  the  model  at  the  upper  right, 
exemplifying  the  newest  lines  in  sports  costumes;  namely, 
short  sleeves  and  round  neck  in  the  dress,  with  a short  skirt 
and  short  box  coat.  Wide  collars  and  flaring  sleeves  are 
featured  in  the  coat  and  are  elaborately  decorated  with  deep 
bands  of  Pompeiian  red  silk  duvetyn,  embroidered  in  soft 
Oriental  shades  of  wool  and  trimmed  with  embroidered 
braid.  Red  and  gray  plaid  homespun  is  the  interesting 
fabric  used  in  this  costume  and  in  the  chemise  dress.  It  is 
combined  with  a heavy  corded  silk  of  Pompeiian  red,  em- 
broidered in  silk  floss. 


Reasons 

Why 

Sports 

Clothes 

Are 

Ever 

Favored 
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“Miller  Maid”  Offers 


No.  1500— $19.75 


No.  1 574— $16.75 


SUITS 


$16.75  to  $75.00 

COATS 


$13.75  to  $59. 75 

YOUR  NEW  YORK  TRIP  WILL  BE  A SUCCESS 


Vo.  723 — Snappy  sport  coat 
of  all  wool  Polo  cloth  with  con- 
vertible collar.  Inverted  pleat 
in  back  finished  with  silk 
embroidered  arrow.  Straps  on 
sleeves,  pocket  flaps  and  belt 
tailored.  Colors:  Tan.  Rein- 

er, Pekin.  Sizes  16rf>io  7r 
to  44.  Price  ipll/.io 

No.  725 — Jaunty  sport  coat  of 
all  wool  velour  in  tuxedo  ef- 
fect. Flaps  on  pockets  and 

straps  on  sleeves  made  in  con- 

trasting shades  of  same  mate- 
rial. Pearl  button  trimmed. 

Two  side  pleats  in  back  finished 
with  double  row  of  silk  stitch- 
ing. Leather  belt.  Colors : 

Tan.  Pekin.  Reindeer,  (tic  ’re- 
sizes 16-44.  Price  IplD./D 


.No.  1500 — All  wool  serge  suit 
pleated  front  and  back.  "Three 
fold  belt  with  ornamental  buckle. 
Front  fastens  with  loops  and 
buttons.  Box  pleated  back  and 
sleeves  button  trimmed.  Half 
lined  with  fancy  flowered  lin- 
ing. Colors : Navy  and  Black. 
Sizes  16  to  42'.tfiQ  71- 
Price  <p  Ilf . I O 


wool  serge.  Belted  all  aroui 
Shawl  collar  with  detaeha 
silk  over  collar.  Fancy  flo 
ered  lining.  Colors : Navy  a 
Black.  Sizes  16  to  44.tf1/;  - 
Price  «p  1 D . ( 


No.  15S<> — Attractive  suit  of 
silvertone,  fancy  flowered  lined 
throughout.  Combination  leather 
and  cloth  belt  ornament  trim- 
med. Buttons  and  vertical  strap 
effect  trim  the  back.  Four 
tailored  pockets.  Colors : 
Pekin,  Reindeer,  Oxblood, 
Rookie.  Taupe  and  Navy. 
Sizes  16  to  42  $23  75 

No.  1501 — Sport  suit  of  the 
popular  Heather  jersey.  Belted 
all  around,  four  patch  pockets, 
pearl  button  trimmed.  Box 
pleated ' back.  All  the  good 
shades.  Sizes  16  tociQ  Ar 
44.  Price 


127-133 
West  26tH  St. 


S.  MILLER 


SEND  US  YOUR  OPEN  ORDERS 

SEND  FOR  1920 
SPRING  CATALOG 
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Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

Color  is  most  expressive  of  one’s  moods.  Thus  the  present  tendency  toward  variety  of  shades  in  lingerie  is  to  meet  the  demand  for 
self-expression  accounted  for. 

Temperamental  women  adore  clothing  themselves  in  soft,  clinging  garments  of  subtle  colors,  accentuating  their  alluring  charms  with 
shadowy  shades  of  sphinx  gray  or  deep  sea  blue. 

Gay,  light-hearted  maids  seek  fluffy  lacy  lingerie  in  bluebird  blues,  while  eucalyptus  green  appeals  to  girls  with  calm,  cool  dispositions. 

Flesh  georgette  with  rozvs  of  Val  lace  and  bozos  of  pale  blue  satin  ribbon  are  responsible  for  the  combination  of  chemise  petticoat  and 
drawer  at  the  left  of  this  sketch,  which  is  from  the  Flo-Flo  Silk  Undergarment  Co. 

Pale  blue  georgette  and  deep  flounces  of  lace  make  a most  attractive  jacket  for  the  blue  satin  trousers  shown  above.  Silk  flozvers  in 
pastel  shades  add  an  interesting  touch  of  color.  This  is  from  the  Venus  Undergarment  Co. 

At  the  right  is  shown  a cotton  crepe  “ Billie  Burke”  in  pale  pink  and  lavender.  The  charm  of  this  garment,  from  A.  S.  Iserson,  is  in 
its  simplicity. 
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OUR  SPRING  LINE 


As  usual  the  trade  is  sitting  up  and  taking  notice. 

It’s  better  than  ever,  bigger  than  ever,  and  you  can’t 
match  our  values  anywhere. 

There’s  style,  quality  and  workmanship  in  all  our  coats 
and  suits,  plus  the  “HERMAN’’  Value  that’s  made  our 
line  famous.  No  “ifs,’’  no  “ands,”  no  “buts,”  no  “baits” 
—just  VALUES! 

You  can  fill  all  your  wants  for  popular  priced  stuff  for 
your  girls’,  misses’  and  ladies’  departments  right  from  our 
Spring  Line. 

Be  sure  to  see  it,  and  don’t  miss  a number. 

COATS 

From  Girls  to  Ladies 

Popular  Prices 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

The  following  members  of  our  selling  staff  will  be  in  the 
showroom  to  greet  you  and  see  that  you  get  the  styles  that 
are  best  suited  to  your  trade: 

F.  ROSENZWEIG  - - - - Northwest  and  General 

M.  E.  ULMER  ------  Pacific  Coast  ' 

C.  F.  PANNELL South 

L.  KATZENBERG  - - - - Middle  West 
A.  ROSENSTOCK  - - - - Middle  and  Northwest 

D.  H.  HABER  ------  Boston  Office  and  East 

A.  SAMUEL S’west,  N.Y.  State  & Pa. 

Miss  “BILLIE”  EDSAL  - N.  Y.  City  and  Vicinity 


I EM  AM 

W Bid  Popular  Priced 
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Suit 


House 


LOAKI 

GIRLS’to  LADIES 
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Spring  Fabrics  Stir 
Chicago  Trade 


Shoppers,  Eager  to  Buy  or  Glimpse 
New  Offerings,  Are  Out  Early — 
Many  New  Lines  of  Silks  Are  Shown 


Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  215  South  Market  Street 


Chicago,  Jan.  13. — State  Street  fabric 
departments,  including  the  whole  gamut  of 
yard  goods,  have  experienced  no  lull  whatever, 
and  through  the  past  week  have  been  crowded 
with  shoppers  either  eager  to  buy  or  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  materials  that  are  now  on 
exhibition. 

It  is  possible  that  the  shortage  of  some 
lines  occasions  this  early  looking  about  for 
spring  merchandise;  it  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  city  retailers  to  keep  up  unflagging 
interest  on  the  public’s  part  by  early  displays. 

Redecorating  the  department  immediately 
has  proved  very  successful  in  two  instances. 
In  one  case,  even  the  salespeople,  when  they 
came  into  the  department  on  the  second  or 
third  of  January  were  greeted  by  an  entirely 
new  decorative  scheme,  as  every  vestige  of 
the  holiday  decorations  had  been  removed. 
Attractive  hanging  baskets  of  artificial  flowers 
and  ledge  displays  of  spring  merchandise  im- 
mediately suggested  that  the  holiday  season 
was  a memory  and  the  next  thing  is  the  talk- 
ing, showing  and  selling  spring  goods. 

As  far  as  the  State  Street  houses  are  con- 
cerned the  holiday  business  in  silks,  wool 
goods  and  wash  goods  was  the  best  ever 
experienced.  The  whole  year  was  a record- 
breaker. 

Silk  Fabrics  Shown 

Within  ten  days  many  new  lines  of  silks 
have  been  added.  Double-width  metal  chiffons 
and  other  sheer  materials  in  a range  of  both 
bright  and  somber  colors  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion. These  fabrics  are  priced  variously  from 
$10  to  $18  a yard  and  are  selling  readily  at 
those  prices. 

Satin-faced  materials  are  making  good 
earlier  promises.  It  isn’t  a matter  of  selling 
the  goods ; department  managers  are  more 
worried  about  getting  sufficient  supplies  to 
keep  color  assortments  adequate.  Blacks  are 
particularly  good,  with  much  favoritism 
shown  the  dark  browns,  taupes  and  dark  blues. 

Fiber  silks  and  satins  have  sold  remark- 
ably well  for  Southern  resort  wear. 

For  merchants  who  will  not  show  spring 
lines  until  the  middle  of  February  or  first  of 
March,  it  is  probably  worthy  of  note  that  the 
full  line  of  high-priced  sports  silks  are  selling 
remarkably  well  in  Chicago  stores.  They  are 
high  priced,  of  course,  compared  with  old- 
time  prices,  but  this  proves  no  deterrent  to 
their  selling.  It  is  noted  that  the  highest 
priced  ones  sell  first. 

Double-width  foulards,  especially  black  and 
white  and  blue  and  white  with  large  figures, 
.are  considered  smart  and  desirable. 

Crepe  de  Chines  are  as  good  as  ever  and 
promise  to  be  better  as  the  season  develops. 


The  repeal  of  the 
daylight-saving  law  was 
viewed  with  much  disap- 
pointment by  Chicago 
business  interests.  That 
extra  hour  of  daylight 
seemed  to  fit  into  the 
needs  of  city  workers  so 
well  that  naturally  the 
passing  of  the  law  not 
only  caused  disappoint- 
ment, but  resentment  in 
some  quarters. 

A number  of  business 
interests,  notably  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Com- 
merce, immediately  began 
to  cast  about  for  some 
means  to  retain  this  hour 
of  daylight.  A special 
committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Association  of 
Commerce  to  co-operate 
with  the  City  Council  to 
bring  about  an  ordinance 
that  would  still  give  the 
city  an  extra  hour  of  day- 
light and  fit  in  well  with 
other  activities  outside 
the  city. 

The  ordinance  which 
follows  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Council 
with  the  urgent  request 
that  it  be  passed  without 
amendment.  Action  will 
be  taken  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Chicago 
City  Council.  This  is  the 
second  ordinance  pre- 
pared; it  seems  to  be  free 
from  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

It  is  presented  here 
that  other  municipalities 
may  benefit  by  this  well- 
worked-out  plan  should 
they  desire  to  take  sim- 
ilar action. 

The  ordinance  in  full  follows: 

“An  ordinance  to  establish  official  time 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  accomplish 
daylight  saving  thereby. 

“Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Chicago: 

“Section  1.  Central  standard  time 
shall  hereafter  be  the. official  time  within 
the  City  of  Chicago  for  the  transaction 
of  all  city  business,  except  that  at  2 a.m. 
from  the  last  Sunday  in  March  of  each 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera) 

Novel  effect  in  collar  and  pockets  are  seen 
on  many  of  the  practical  topcoats  that  are 
necessary  to  every  woman’s  wardrobe . This 
smart-looking  garment  is  from  the  Slioninger- 
H einslieimer  Co.,  Chicago. 

year  official  time  for  the  City  of  Chicago 
shall  be  advanced  one  hour,  and  at  2 a.m. 
of  the  last  Sunday  in  October  of  each 
year  such  official  time  shall,  by  the  retard- 
ing of  one  hour,  be  returned  to  central 
standard  time;  and  all  legal  or  official 
proceedings  of  the  City  Council  shall  be 
regulated  thereby,  and  when  by  any  ordi- 
nance, resolution  or  action  of  any  munici- 
pal officer  or  body,  an  act  must  be  per- 
formed at  or  within  a prescribed  time,  it 
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Our  lines  are  complete  and  ready  for  your  inspection. 

YOUTHMORE  and  DAINTYMAID  garments  embody 
the  latest  style  tendencies  and  are  attractively  priced. 


If  you  are  not  coming  to  market,  write  for  our  Style  Booklet  for  Spring  1920.  Sent  free  to  dealers 


on  request. 


SHONI 


FG.C9 


234  S9  M 


ST.  CHICAGO. 
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economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 

A simulated  Eton  effect  used  in  connection 
with  a slightly  full  peplum  is  successfully 
shown  in  this  tailored  model.  Hercules  braid 
trimming  is  a salient  feature  of  many  of  the 
best  spring  styles.  From  Percival  B.  Palmer 
& Co.,  Chicago. 


shall  be  so  performed  according  to  such 
official  time. 

“Sec.  2.  All  clocks  or  other  timepieces 
in  or  upon  public  buildings  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  City  of  Chicago  shall 
be  set  and  run  according  to  the  official 
time  as  provided  in  Section  1 hereof, 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
board  commission  officer  or  other  per- 


son having  control 
and  charge  of  such 
building  and  prem- 
ises to  see  that  the 
said  clocks  or  other 
timepieces  are  set 
and  run  in  accord- 
ance with  the  official 
time  as  provided  by 
this  ordinance. 

For  Uniform  Time 

Sec.  3.  All  per- 
sons residing  within 
the  city,  and  all  per- 
sons, firms  or  corpo- 
rations doing  busi- 
ness within  the  city, 
are  hereby  requested 
to  set  and  run  any 
and  all  clocks  or  other 
timepieces  under 
their  control  within 
the  city  in  accordance 
with  the  official  time 
as  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 1 of  this  ordi- 
nance. 

“Sec.  4.  This  or- 
dinance shall  be  in 
force  and  effect  on 
and  after  its  passage 
and  approval.” 
Members  of  the  Day- 
light Saving  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Com- 
merce are  Elmer  T.  Ste- 
vens, chairman,  Charles 
A.  Stevens  & Bro. ; John 
Fletcher,  Fort  Dearborn 
National  Bank;  H.  S. 
Henschen,  State  Bank  of 
Chicago;  I.  Hirsch, 
Hirsch-Strauss  Co.,  16 
South  Market  Street ; 
Harry  E.  Kelly,  29  South 
La  Salle  Street;  Eugene 
U.  Kimbark,  the  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  517  South  Wells 
Street;  L.  W.  Landman, 
Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road ; George  W.  Mont- 
gomery, the  Fair,  and 
John  T.  Stockton,  Joseph 
Stockton  Transfer  Co. 

Association’s  Position 

Robert  B.  Beach,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Com- 
merce, in  a recent  inter- 
view, had  the  following  to 
say  regarding  the  day- 
light saving  ordinance: 
“The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  daylight 
saving  and  has  consistently  urged  its  adop- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  brief  period  in 
which  the  Federal  act  was  in  force  demon- 
strated the  value  of  daylight  conservation,  and 
that  the  repeal  of  that  law  was  an  economic 
blunder. 

“To  the  city  dweller — particularly  the 


workers  in  offices,  stores  and  shops — the  extra 
hour  of  daylight  brought  opportunities  for 
wholesome  pleasures  and  worthwhile  pursuits 
otherwise  impossible.  But  he  will  be  denied 
these  opportunities  in  1920  unless  prompt  and 
united  action  is  taken  in  the  great  industrial 
centers. 

“Independent  action  by  municipalities  will 
retain  for  the  urban  population  the  advantages 
enjoyed  in  1919  under  the  nation-wide  provi- 
sion for  daylight  saving.  We  urge  that  in 
jvery  city  the  people  unite  to  make  daylight 
saving  operative  not  later  than  April,  1920.” 
♦ 

Corset  Stocks  Should 
Be  Carefully  Gauged 

Carry  Adequate  Number  of  Various 
Brands,  and  Keep  Stocks  Up, 
Rather  Than  Great  Variety 

A corset  buyer  in  a Louisville  store  re- 
cently had  something  interesting  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  saleswomen  toward 
the  method,  wisely  adopted  for  some  time  past 
by  many  corset  department  heads,  of  more 
closely  limiting  the  number  of  brands  they 
carry. 

This  buyer  said  that  in  his  department  they 
had  formerly  carried  eighteen  brands  and  had 
at  first  found  some  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
number  because  the  saleswomen  felt  that  “a 
customer  ought  to  be  able  to  come  into  the 
department  and  get  whatever  she  asked  for.” 
Too  frequently  if  the  particular  brand  asked 
for  was  not  in  stock  the  salesgirl  would  not 
try  to  sell  something  else  but  would  use  the 
lack  of  that  particular  article  as  an  excuse 
for  not  keeping  up  her  sales. 

Necessity  Still  a Mother 

The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  corsets  and 
the  difficulty  in  getting  deliveries,  as  a result 
of  which  certain  sizes  or  models  in  a particu- 
lar brand  were  not  in  stock,  however,  helped 
to  make  the  salesgirls  realize  that  they  could 
sell  what  the  customer  did  not  ask  for. 

“We  would  get  a few  of  this  kind  and  a 
few  of  that,”  said  the  buyer,  “and  would  be 
out  of  first  one  brand  and  then  the  other,  con- 
sequently the  girls  were  obliged  to  sell  what 
they  had.” 

Develops  Keen  Interest 

After  all,  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome 
by  instruction  and  by  developing  a keener 
interest  on  the  part  of  salespeople.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  in  these  days  that  the  way 
to  get  turnover  in  the  corset  department  is 
to  carry  an  adequate  number  of  brands  and 
no  more. 

For  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  models  and  number  of  sizes  that 
must  be  carried  and  then  multiply  these 
according  to  the  number  of  brands  carried  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  goods  may  remain  on  hand 
despite  the  most  careful  and  unceasing  efforts 
to  keep  the  stock  continually  active. 

Stocktaking  at  regular  and  frequent  inter- 
vals is  the  rule  in  the  well-managed  corset 
department,  and  in  no  other  line  is  it  more 
essential. 
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And  they  named  her  " Pandora the  gift 
of  the  gods. 

Gayley — Classic  Myths. 


A Mighty  High 
Standard 


is  set  by  this  name — 


Yet  it  reflects  our  ambition  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  merchandise  that 
would  stand  apart. 

In  beautiful  original  creations — and 
quality  dressmaking — 

That  sell  readily  and  make  real 
friends  for  your  store. 


Styles  for  Spring 

shown  by  repre- 
sentatives of  our 

Triple  Dress  Lines 


| 


| 

I 

3 

1 


HCWBfR  or 


THE  E.  SPERLING  CO. 

R.  M.  HEXTER,  President 

TRIPLE  DRESS  SERVICE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Cleveland  Bases  Great 
Hopes  on  Spring 

Wholesalers  Are  Optimistic,  in  Face  of  High 
Prices — New  Customers  Usually  Take 
Places  of  Old,  They  Say — A 
Resume  of  Season’s  Styles 

Cleveland,  Jan.  15. — Despite  the  fact  that  recently  an  advance 
in  the  wage  scale  has  been  made  to  the  workers  in  the  Cleveland 
wholesale  clothing  manufactories,  the  manufacturers  themselves 
are  enthusiastic  as  regards  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season. 

“Prices  are  high,”  conceded  one  manufacturer,  “higher  even 
than  those  of  last  year,  and  as  it  looks  now  there  will  be  a further 
advance.  We  are  losing  a few  of  our  old  customers,  but  in  turn 
we  are  gaining  new  ones,  and  the  orders  that  our  men  are  sending 
in  are  larger  than  ever.” 

“Big”  Season  Expected 

That  the  coming  season  will  be  a big  one  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  clothing  opinion. 

As  to  the  styles  for  spring  and  summer  wear,  they  are  unusu- 
ally charming.  The  materials  employed — soft  jerseys,  polo  cloths, 
tricotines,  poplins  and  tweeds — are  also  attractive.  Colors  are 
light  in  tone  as  befits  the  time  of  the  year,  many  shades  of  tan 
being  shown,  as  well  as  bright  blues,  and  in  the  garments  designed 
for  Southern  wear,  bright  rose  and  greens. 

The  redingote,  which  promised  to  be  so  favored,  is  not  featured 
quite  so  strongly,  although  some  of  the  longer  coats  show  its  dis- 
tinctive silhouette.  The  short  sports  coat  of  30,  32  and  36-inch 
lengths  will  undoubtedly  be  the  favorite  for  early  spring  wear. 
There  is  a jauntiness,  a youthfulness  of  outline  that  makes  it  very 
becoming  to  the  average  woman,  as  well  as  to  the  young  girl,  who 
will  quickly  recognize  its  possibilities. 

Belts  of  Russian  or  Patent  Leather 

With  these  sports  coats  belts  of  Russian  or  patent  leather  are 
often  worn.  Many  attractive  collars  are  shown  on  them. 

The  long  Tuxedo  front  is  used,  generally  being  of  a different 
material  from  the  garment  itself.  Angora  or  a shepherd’s  plaid 
sometimes  is  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Others  have  a throw-back 
scarf  collar  which  may  also  be  worn  open  with  the  long  ends  tucked 
beneath  the  belt.  Sometimes  the  collar  as  well  as  the  cuffs  and 
the  tops  of  the  pockets  is  of  soft  leather. 

The  skirt  houses  are  featuring  alluring  skirts  to  be  worn  with 
these  coats.  In  these  separate  skirts  pleats  and  plaids  predominate. 
Check  velour  and  tweed  are  among  the  favored  materials  unless- 
the  wondrous  sport  silks  are  used. 

Charming  Little  Cape  Wraps 

For  several  seasons  the  voluminous  cape  dolman  in  some  form 
or  another  has  been  with  us.  This  spring  some  of  the  houses  are 
showing  charming  little  cape  wraps,  like  and  yet  unlike  their  prede- 
cessors. One  extremely  attractive  model  is  of  a jade  green  crepe 
de  Chine  with  a wide  collar  of  white  Canton  crepe,  which  passes 
diagonally  across  the  front  and  fastens  in  the  back.  This  collar  is 
stitched  in  green. 

Other  cape  wraps  are  of  tricotine.  Such  a model  of  navy  serge 
has  an  outstanding  Medici  collar,  gay  with  Oriental  embroidery. 

As  to  the  suits,  many  of  the  houses  are  featuring  the  short 
Eton  or  bolero  jacket  effect.  This  style  is  particularly  good  for 
the  young  girl  or  the  small  woman.  Because  it  gives  the  idea  of  a 
street  dress,  such  a garment  may  be  worn  much  later  in  the  season 
than  the  regular  suit. 

Some  of  the  more  fancy  suits  which  have  been  very  popular 
with  the  retail  trade  show  the  long  hip  ruffles,  the  jackets  having 
uneven  length  skirts,  the  backs  being  often  longer  than  the  fronts. 
The  cartridge  or  pipe-organ  pleats  are  used  as  well  as  godets  to 
give  the  outstanding  hip  effect. 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera) 


Taffeta  stands  foremost  among  the  spring 
fabrics.  Three  or  four  of  the  latest  spring 
fancies  is  seen  in  this  frock  of  navy  blue.  The 
two  tier  skirt,  three-quarter  sleeves,  bolero  ef- 
fect and  braid  trimming  help  to  make  the  ap- 
pearance smart.  From  tffe  E.  Sperling  Co., 
Cleveland. 
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Coats 


GARMENTS  OF  QUALITY 


Suits 


For  Ladies  and  Misses 


The  Spirit  of  Service — 

Is  a principle  in  business,  either  in  your  store 
or  in  our  factory — 

Which  marks  the  difference  between  “just  for 
today” — or  building  up  a business  that  will 
endure. 

W e design  our  styles  for  the  ultimate  wearer — 
The  Woman. 

We  build  the  quality  into  each  garment  inside 
and  out  that  will  give  her  proper  service — 

We  fit  each  garment  so  SHE  will  be  comfort- 
able and  look  well. 

We  finish  each  garment  with  care,  because  we 
know  SHE  appreciates  it. 

And  thus  we  SERVE  YOU — by  serving  your 
CUSTOMER. 


MTHFLE 


LAMES 


"WOMEN 


ForTatllc  "Women 


OARHEhTS  OF  OUAUTV ’ 
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The  tailored  suit,  the  stand-by  of  so  many  women,  is  also 
shown.  It  is  longer  than  the  more  fancy  garments  and  still  retains 
its  straight  lines.  On  some  of  the  tailored  models  the  edges  of 
the  jackets  are  bound  in  Hercules  braid,  which  is  also  used  on 
collar  and  pockets. 

In  a way  there  would  seem  to  be  a tendency  toward  the 
canvas  cloth  and  interlining  without  which,  several  years  ago,  no 
jacket  was  complete.  At  least  there  is  more  than  a suggestion  of  a 
waist  line,  which  in  itself  makes  the  bust  and  the  hips  more  pro- 
nounced than  they  have  been  for  many  a season. 

Tunics  of  Crepe  and  Taffeta 

In  dresses  this  tendency  is  also  discerned.  The  tunic  is  still 
retained,  often  being  used,  if  it  is  a crepe  and  taffeta  combination, 
as  a front  and  back  panel,  opening  on  the  sides  instead  of  the  front. 
Many  crush  girdles  are  used,  in  fact  they  might  be  called  a feature 
of  the  new  frocks,  showing  the  Balkan  blouse  influence,  which  is  so 
apparent  in  many  of  the  French  importations. 

The  straight-line  dress  is  firmly  holding  its  place,  as  it  is  be- 
coming to  the  majority  of  women.  It  is  usually  developed  in  the 
heavier  materials  such  as  jersey,  serge  and  tricotine. 

Much  embroidery  is  used  on  dresses  as  well  as  on  the  more 
elaborate  street  costumes;  Stitching  is  also  a prime  favorite. 

♦ 

Southland  Simulated  in 
Millinery  Opening 


Gimbel  Bros.’  Display  Faithful  in  Every  Detail — Even 
Salesgirls  in  Fluffy  Lawn  Frocks 

One  of  the  most  unique  millinery  openings  of  the  season  was 
staged  with  surpassing  skill  by  Gimbel  Brothers’  New  York  store. 
The  inspiration  for  this  interesting  display  of  millinery  came  from 
the  fashionable  resorts  of  Southern  California,  and  Harry  S.  Bern- 
hard,  head  of  the  millinery  department,  with  his  able  assistants, 
skillfully  placed  his  customers  in  the  atmosphere  of  sunshine  and 
summer  and  of  the  old  Spanish  Missions.  Wicker  chairs  and  tea- 
wagons  laden  with  tall  crystal  glasses  suggested  the  refreshments 
served  on  wide  verandas,  while  real  oranges  hanging  from  arbors 
overhead  remind  one  of  the  cool  walks  and  winding  lanes  that  lead 
eventually  to  the  beach. 


Paintings  of  Ocean  Scenes 

Here  Mr.  Bernhard  has  made  a master  stroke.  This  garden 
spot  is  surrounded  by  paintings  of  ocean  scenes  representing,  re- 
spectively, early  morning,  noon,  afternoon  and  evening.  From  a 
comfortable  armchair  a tired  customer  may  enjoy  the  peculiar  sen- 
sation of  being  transplanted  to  a land  of  pleasure,  for  these  pictures 
call  to  mind  the  many  sports  indulged  in  during  the  busy  hours  of  a 
happy  day. 

“Summer  Girl”  Offers  Services 

Here  lies  the  subtle  cleverness  of  this  entire  display.  While 
the  weary  shopper  is  resting  in  this  atmosphere  of  luxury  she  is 
surrounded  with  the  most  charming  hats  imaginable,  creations  suita- 
ble for  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  long  before  she  is  convinced 
that  she  must  own  at  least  one. 

Then  is  the  psychological  moment  for  an  attractive  miss  dressed 
in  a fluffy  lawn  frock  and  wearing  one  of  these  becoming  chapeaux 
to  offer  her  services  in  helping  the  tired  New  Yorker  select  her  sum- 
mer millinery. 

The  hats  shown  at  the  first  day  of  the  opening  featured  brilliant 
colors  and  a few  new  fabrics,  among  these  Visca  straw. 

The  old-fashioned  horsehair  was  used  in  several  turban  .models, 
while  the  ever-popular  duvetyn  in  flame  color  and  green  was  very 
prominent.  Fine,  white  straw  braid  was  combined  with  voile  and 
faile  silk  in  two  clever  models,  also  turbans.  Most  of  the  larger 
hats  shown  were  black,  either  lace  or  straw,  trimmed  with  ostrich 
feathers. 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


Three-quarter  coat  held  in  at  the  normal 
line  with  a narrow  leather  belt.  The  box  pleat 
trimming  and  the  novel  yoke  which  extends 
to  form  the  sleeves,  giving  the  dolman  effect, 
adds  lines  that  make  the  smart  silhouette. 
From  the  John  Anisfield  Co.,  Cleveland. 
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Natural  Sources  of  Inspiration 
For  Interesting  Ad  Copy 

They  Are  (1)  Buying  Attitude  of  Men  and  Women,  (2)  The  Purpose  of  Goods, 
and  (3)  The  Need  for  Supplying  Constantly  Renewing  Wants  — Any 
Shrewd  Ad  Man  Can  Make  Good  Use  of  Them  Every  Day 


“All  I care  about  is  that 
they  look  at  our  advertise- 
ments. Write  ’em  any  way  you 
like.” — One  type  of  store  man- 
ager to  his  advertiseing  depart- 
ment. 

“Type  and  display  never 
sold  anything  alone.  Give  the 
customers  information  about 
us  and  our  goods.” — Another 
type  of  store  manager  to  his 
advertising  department. 

“So-and-So  down  the  street 
uses  smaller  advertisements 
than  we  do  but  people  like  to 
read  them.  They  are  interest- 
ing to  read,  they  look  attractive 
and  give  information  besides.” — A plea  that 
many  good  advertising  men  make  to  store 
managers  and  department  managers. 

There  are  intermediate  types  of  store 
managers,  so  far  as  opinion  goes  as  to  what 
kind  of  layout  and  copy  the  store  needs,  but 
the  above  classifies  all  of  them  broadly  into 
two  divisions. 

Show  Characteristics  of  Both 


©Pfeifers*  Bargain  Basement©] 


know  before  reading  the  advertisements  what 
kind  of  a store  is  back  of  what  is  said  in  the 
copy.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  one  store  in  the 
same  town  could  exchange  advertisements 
with  another  store  for  a given  season  or  a 
given  special  event  and  would  only  need  to 
change  the  signatures. 


The  point  is,  in  the  light  at 
least  of  how  a couple  of  hundred 
retail  advertisements  show  up 
when  compared,  that  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  advertisements 
of  the  best  stores  come  under 
either  one  of  these  specifications, 
although  they  all  show  character- 
istics of  both. 

As  to  the  plea  of  the  typical 
adman,  the  size  makes  very  little 
difference  if,  as  he  says,  the  copy 
is  interesting  as  copy,  and  inter- 
esting because  the  information 
itself  is  of  interest  to  customers. 

The  method  of  making  the 
copy  interesting  is  a matter  that 
interests  the  individual  store  the 
same  way  a man’s  hat  that  is  in 
fashion  fits  ten  individuals  who 
buy  that  special  style.  It  will 
look  one  way  on  one  man’s  head 
and  another  way  on  another’s 
head.  The  point  is  it  must  look 
right,  must  do  what  the  man  wear- 
ing it  needs  done  for  his  head. 

It  is  the  same  with  ten  indi- 
vidual stores.  They  are  stores, 
of  course,  places  where  goods  are 
sold,  but  their  advertising  needs, 
so  far  as  the  looks  of  the  adver- 
tisement goes,  are  different.  This 
is  because  customers,  regular 
readers  of  their  advertisements, 


Chiffon  Velvet  Bass 

H795 


Styles  the  newest;  qualities  the 
finest.  Chain  or  velvet  handles. 

Some  with  swinging  purse,  others 
with  coiq,  purses  and  mirror;  values  to  $6.50 


in  Dry  Goods  Since  1 c.‘?A  Jutte  gjaJsajttg.aiL 


Seventh  Street  at  Olive 


Exquisite  Neckwear 

(fr  ClE?  The  mnet  entrancing  neckwear 
•Pry  '■fry  imaginable — modish  collars,  collar 
^ sets  and  vestees — extremely  attrac- 

tive for  wear  with  suits  and  dresses;  of  fine  net 
Georgette  and  organdie ; values  to  $8.60 


for  Today  Only 

Dress  Cotton 
Specials 

We  can  fill  no  mail  orders  on  these 


White  Outing  Flannel 

"T'l: 

^ L'nbleoched  Outing  Flannel 

1 /<  //  ’.'  Si/A  Shir/s  at  S5.95 


1440  Pieces  of 
Glass  and  Silver 
7SC.  Si. 00,  Si.Qi ; 

Ar7;i 


c i A1  u 

Bajh  Cord_s  Special 

«rLfoTT.  ”.e; 


; Special  Notice  to 
Charge  Customers 

Following  out  the  cus- 
tom which,  six  years  ago, 

||  this  store  inaugurated  in 
j Los  Angeles,  we  have 
pleasure  in  making  the 
following  announcement: 

All  purchases  made 
throughout  the  store  on 
and  after  Saturday,  No- 
vember 15th,  will  be 
charged  to  December  ac- 
count and  appear  on 
statement  rendered  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1920. 

This  plan  enables  you 
to  spread  your  Christmas 
shopping  over  a longer 
period  of  time,  and  is  the  |i 
only  practical  plan  thus  :■ 
far  devised  for  encourag- 
ing  early  holiday  pur-  || 
chasing. 

Store  Open  All  Dap  Saturday 
We  Do  No  Sunday 
Advertising 


65c  Stationery 
50c  14  Box 

Bay  Now  for  Gifts 

High-class  stationery  in  white  or 
colors ; two  sizes  of  paper  with  en- 
velopes to  match. 

Correspondenoe  cards,  also,  in 
one  size,  with  gold  edges;  choice 
at..  '..50c 

Greeting  Cards — tally  and  place 


Retd  French  Kid 
Gloves,  $2.  pc; 

A special  price  upon'fine  two- 
clasp  real  French  white  kid  gloves, 
four-strand  self-embroidered 
jves  that  sell  easily 
$3,60  a pair,  special 

9C.99. 

Cape  Cloves — PXM  sewn;  .1- 
clasp,  in  light  stades  and  white; 
ideal  winter  gloves;  usually  ?3.  for 
$2.50. 


Splendid  Showing 

of 

G iris’  Dresses 

Id  ifige,  Jeney  and  «lk,  in  «ruTo  fit 
gulf  of  »*  to  fourtuo  year*. 

Taffeta  and  Messa/ine 
Dresses 


h»nd-»inbroid«ifd  *nd  finuhed -with  no\- 
rlty  coliin.  and  other  belt  or  aaah . vanoui 
ilyles  from  ..  . $22.50  lo  $45  50 

A II-  Wool  Jersey  Dresses 


Serge  U'eues — some  ten  dll 
•lyle*.  one  in  Middy  «(yle.  one  vei 


Men's  Houie  Coats,  Smoking  Jackets 


Lounging  and  Bath  Rohes 

An  advance  shipment  of  these  essential  and  comfortable  gar- 
..its  for  home  use  is  now  being  shown  in  our  men's  section. 

' ...  Short  coats  in  newlieather  mixtures— grays,  blnea,  browns— 

with  collar  and  cuffs  to  contrast,  are $7.60  and  more 

Lounging  or  library  coats'in  full  length,  in  plain  cloths  with 
contrasting  coLar  and  cuffs;  black  and  white  checks,  silk  mixtures 

and  all-silks  $12.50  to  $75.00 

Bathrobes— of  woven  heavy  cotton  fabric,  in  conventional 
patterns;  small,  medium,  large  sizes,  special $5.75 


jj  A Special  Sale  of  Fresh  New 
Blouses  £7/  Only  55.95 

These  blouses  are  fashioned  from  fine  Georgette  crepe — a marte- 
| rial  favored  by  every  woman  who  wears  blouses. 

They  are  shown  in  newest  styles  of  making ; are  fresh,  crisp  and 
perfect  in  all  respects.  . 

Round  and  square  neck  models  way  be  had,  as  well  as  the  eol- 
| larless.  / 

All  sizes  are  shown;  in  the  following  colors  for  wear  with  suits 
ir  separate  skirts — 

White,  flesh,  brown,  mahogany,  navy  and  beige. 

The  price  is.  truly,  an  exceptionally  low  one,  and  C 
I women  wno  need  a separata  waist  or  two  at  a 'noihlnal^  ZsZ) 
price  will  do  well  to  investigate  these  at 


50c  WortJi  of  Perfume 
Given  Away  Free 


For  Today’s  Garment  Buyers 

Fur-Trimmed  Coats 


$JQS°  and  $ 


'ggso 


Norma  Talmadge" 
Face  Powder, 

Cold  Cream, 
Rouge,  Etc. 


] These  “Norma  Talmadge”  preparations  are 
j made  by -the  famous  Willard  White  Co.  of  Chi- 
1 cago,  and  are  endorsed  by  Miss-Talmadge. 


Today  and  Monday 
Only  — with  a o e r ; 
Parchait  of  Will  an 
White  Preparatic 


i 50c 


Worth  of 
Perfume 
FREE 


Coulter  s — Seventh  Street  at  Olive 


Aristocratic  beauties,  these  coats;  cleverly  tailored 
from  Silvertones,  Velours  and  Tinseltones. 

In  the  higher-priced  garments  may  be  had  plain  Bo- 
livias  and  Silvertone  Bolivias,  too,  all'in  the  shades  that 
women  who  follow  styles  closely  ar^  asking  for. 

In  coats  not  fur-trimmed,  we  offer  three  special  prices 
for  today — $59.50,  $69.50  and  $99.50. 

If  you  need  a coat,  by  all  1 ' ee  these  before  pur- 

chasing 

Georgette,  Satin  and  Tri cotine 
Dresses.  $40.  co  and  $6 9. 50 

Seasonable,  stylish  gowns  in  navy,  taupe,  brown  or 
black  Georgette — many  of  them  handsomely  beaded. 

Rich  satin  dresses  in  brown,  taupe,  black  and  navy. 
Whatever  style  is  new  and  smart  will  be  found  some- 
where or  other  in  these. 

Early  comers  may  have  selection  from  Tricotiifes,  al- 
though there  are  but  few-  of  the  latter. 


Pure  Linen  Cloths 
and  Napkins  at 
Low  Prices 


■ Anybody  who  knows  the  least  thing  about  ifnens. 
knows  that 


A Sate  of  Corsets.  Special  $4.95 

For  today  only  we  offer,  plain  coutils  in  either  pink  or 
white,  and  a few  attractive  models  in  pink  brocade. 

Medium  'or  low  bust,  or  the  elastic  band  tops. 

the  lot  in  one  style  or  another,  from  19  to  36. 
ir,  choice 


Values  up  to  $7.60;  today,  c 


$4.95 


very  high  in  price. 

These  figures  Might  to  be  revela- 
tions, then,  of  our- ability  to  secure 
for  you,  choice  pure  linen#  at  very 
low  prices. 

Pure  Linen  Tabic  Cloths 

70x70-inch $7.85 

70x88-inch $9.8S 

Napkins  to  Match 
22x22-lnch,  dozen. $11.50 

n men#  beautifaj 

Pure  LinenCloths 

70x70-inch.  in  rich  round  designs,  each $8.75 

70x88-inch,  in  oval  designs,  epch $11.00 

70*  106-inch,  oval  dettgns,  each $12.95 

Nafik’ ns  to  Match 

22x22-inch,  dozen $12.95 

Sets  of  Fine  Table  Linen 

Should  be  purchased  here  and  now,  for  the  festive 
occasions  in  prospect 

These  very  fine  qualities  are  made  for  the  large  60- 
inch  wide  tables,  and  are 

Reduced  .7?  1-3  Per  Cent 
s -.■«  iun  in  sizes  from  2!^x3  yards  to  Zy2x4- 


Oldest  Dry  Goods  Store  in  Los  A nge/es 

-^nmvarmnr  u rarrin  ng_- ■-  lurtrvv 


Seventh  Street  at  Olive — Coulter' 

t - :,-'ruirY!vgt.-ga  .tire 


It  wouldn’t  be  necessary 
even  to  change  the  prices  or 
the  descriptions  because  one 
day  or  another  one  store  prices 
certain  lines  within  a few  cents, 
above  or  below,  another.  And 
almost  every  typical  depart- 
ment store  sells  practically 
what  every  other  one  sells. 

Customers  are  fairly  famil- 
iar with  the  use,  nature  and 
appearance  of  all  the  goods  sold 
in  a store.  So  there  is  little 
on  that  score  to  differentiate 
one  department  store  from  an- 
other, no  matter  how  the  ad- 
vertisement looks. 

The  big  material  differences  in  stores  are 
in  merchandising  and  service  policies,  in 
arrangement,  size  and  convenience  and  in  the 
personnel  of  the  executive  and  selling  forces. 

What,  then,  has  the  adman  at  his  com- 
mand from  which  to  draw  inspiration  and 
direction  in  planning  and  writing  copy? 

Three  very  definite  things, 
none  of  which  in  any  way  touches 
on  how  goods  are  bought  in  the 
market,  how  they  look  or  the 
price. 

The  things  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  buying  attitude  of  the 
men  and  women  who  need  or  de- 
sire goods. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  goods, 
meaning  what  they  contribute  to 
the  daily  comfort,  convenience, 
necessity  and  luxury  of  living. 

3.  The  need  for  supplying  the 
constantly  renewing  wants,  and 
constantly  appearing  new  wants 
with  the  goods  ivhich  supply  those 
wants. 

Any  shrewd  adman  can  take 
these  three  angles  and  draw  inter- 
esting material  from  them  any 
day  and  every  day  if  need  be.  If 
he  does  this,  the  interesting  part 
of  his  copy  will  be  written  for  the 
reader  of  it,  instead  of  for  the 
store  and  its  people. 

Examples  of  where  interest  is 
and  is  not  can  be  pointed  out  from 
the  six  splendid,  typical  depart- 
ment store  advertisements  repro- 
duced here.  Notice,  however,  how 
little  any  of  these  admen  have 
drawn  from  the  three  sources  out- 
lined above. 

To  illustrate  ways  to  make  ad- 
vertising interesting,  take,  for 
example,  the  double  spread  of 

(Continued  on  page  337) 
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That  IV t ell-Dressed  Look 


^ fez ^ 

\\6dtgx 

Tailor-mades 

‘Desipied  and  Tailored  by 

(fcR  Black  Co. 


rT  HE  other  day  we  asked  one  of  our  salesmen  what  was  the  difference 
A between  what  he  offers  to  the  retailer  and  what  the  average  salesman 
of  women’s  coats  and  suits  offers.  He  said,  “The  other  fellow  simply  sells 
'operation’;  we  sell  ‘co-operation’.” 

Our  chief  and  basic  method  of  co-operation  with  the  dealer  is  making 
“Wooltex  Converts”  through  national  advertising. 

Let  it  be  widely  known  that  you  are  the  representative  for  a well-known 
article  consistently  advertised  by  the  maker  and  see  the  results.  Coup- 
ling your  own  name  with  that  of  nationally  known  manufacturers  is  a sure 
and  quick  way  to  success. 


Current  Style 
Suit 

Representative  of  a group 
of  suits  which  embody  all 
the  newest  style  features. 
Made  in  a variety  of  ma- 
terials this  smart  cutaway 
is  particularly  suited  for 
the  more  youthful  Wool- 
tex Converts. 


These  five  magazines  carry  the  story  of 
“That  Well-Dressed  Look” 


These  magazines  and  the  rotogravure  sections  of  ten  metropolitan  cities  help  to  make 
“Wooltex  Converts.”  Most  women  not  only  read  these  fashion  magazines,  but  put  a 
lot  of  faith  in  their  advertising  columns. 

Consider  what  it  means  for  the  woman  looking  for  “That  Well-Dressed  Look”  to  find 
in  her  favorite  magazine  a page  advertisement  like  the  Vogue  copy  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Consider,  then,  what  it  means  to  be  the  dealer  who  has  the  exclusive  franchise  of  these 
Wooltex  Tailormades  which  are  being  talked  about  so  widely. 


Other  “tie-ups” 

Window  display  to  consumer. 

“Tailored  Woman”  magazine  to  con- 
sumer. 

Retailers’  Letters  to  consumer. 


for  the  retailer: 

Local  newspaper  retail  copy. 

Field  director  for  your  salesforce. 
Monthly  house  organ  for  your  sales- 
force. 


THE  H.  BLACK  COMPANY 

Makers  and  Designers  of  “Wooltex  Tailormades” 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Youthful  "Ritz” 


Models  Ready  for  Delivery 


No.  11008  — A really 
dainty,  youthful  frock 
made  of  heavy  quality 
Georgette,  trimmed  all 
over  with  a profusion  of 
many  pintucks,  on  both 
front  and  back  of  skirt 
and  underwaist.  Novelty 
cuffs  and  crushed  belt  are 
of  self  material  and  fin- 
ished off  with  silver 
ribbon. 

All  sizes.  All  popular 
Spring  shades. 


11011 The  popular 

mignonette  effect  de- 
jed  in  best  grade  Taf- 
and  finished  off  with 
1 embroidered  collar, 
ment  at  side-front 
bow  in  back  of  waist. 


No.  1950 This  youthful 

Taffeta  model  is  a won- 
derful value.  Skirt  is 
comprised  of  5 self  mate- 
rial ruffles,  and  finished 
off  in  back  with  a big  bow 
and  sash.  Contrasting 
beads  on  straight  waist 
give  this  chicken  model 
the  right  touch  of  refine- 
ment  young  w o m e r* 
adore. 

Sizes  16  up  to  38. 
Black  and  Navy  only. 


Sizes  14-16-18.  Black 
d Navy  only. 

Price  $28.75 


Complete  stocks  now  on  the  racks  in  Georg- 
ettes, Taffetas,  Satins  and  other  seasonable 
materials,  ranging  from  $22.50  up  to  $65.00 


RITZ  COSTUME  CO 


No.  1959  — This 
stunning  model  is 
made  of  the  best 
grade  Taffeta,  and 
trimmed  as  illus- 
trated both  front 
and  back,  with 
novelty  ruffles  of 
self  material. 

All  sizes.  Navy 
and  Copen  only. 

Price  $35.00 


No.  11004 Every 

wide  awake  girl 
will  love  this  beau- 
tiful little  Taffeta 
model  with  its 
many  dainty  ruf- 
fles and  broad  self- 
belt. It’s  one  of 
the  cutest  dresses 
of  the  year.  The 
bunch  of  cherries 
at  waist  just  lend 
the  needed  finish. 
This  is  sure  to  be 
a leader! 

Black  and  Navy 
only.  All  sizes. 

Price  $32.50 


1 950 


1237-39  Broadway,  New  York 


11004 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  firm  of  Gottlieb  & Scharf  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  coming  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Spar,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  trade  everywhere. 

Miss  Gottlieb,  whose  smart  styles  are 
famous,  will  be  in  charge  of  design. 

The  manufacturing  end  will  be  cared 
for  by  Mr.  Scharf. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Spar  will  handle  the  sales 
department. 

An  exceptionally  handsome  line  awaits 
your  inspection. 

GOTTLIEB  SCHARF^SMR 

qrtcin  xjLfcLciurers  of  presses 

9.9,  W.  39  ncL  Street  (i6*floor)flew  York  City 
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An  Antidote  for  February — 
Skillful  Customer-Appeal 

By  Purposeful,  Well-studied  Campaigns  This  “In-between”  Period  Can  Be  Uplifted  as  to 
Turnover  and  Be  Made  to  Build  Business  for  the  Season  Ahead — Get  Them 
into  the  Store;  the  Rest  Is  Almost  Automatic! 


Here  it  is  again — almost — February! 

And  although  it  is  still  January  on  the 
calendar,  in  about  two  weeks — two  fast-flying 
weeks — the  shortest  month  in  the  year  will  be 
saying  to  store  head,  general  manager,  de- 
partment buyers  and  ad  men,  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  me?” 

February  is  not  so  much  a month  as  it  is 
a condition — retailing  at  least.  It  is  a be- 
tween-seasons  month,  with  no  special  mer- 
chandising character.  It  is  a short  month, 
marking  the  transition  from  end-of-the- 
clearing  to  advance  spring  preparations. 
But  it  is  a month,  after  all,  and  has  a cer- 
tain number  of  business  days,  every  one  of 
which  must  show  its  return  of  sales. 

When  Customer  Goes  Prospecting 

And  every  one  of  the  29  days  can  be  util- 
ized not  only  to  sell  goods  for  that  day  but 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  graceful  and  gradual 
opening  of  spring  business.  This,  because 
customers  have  had  a long  fall,  a long  win- 
ter and  can  just  about  recall  “last  summer.” 
They  are  ready  to  look  at  goods  that  make 
them  feel  that  they  can  soon  begin  to  wear 
lighter-weight  clothing,  and  materials 
brighten  up  the  house  and  begin  to  forget 
winter. 

In  short,  February  so  far  as  the  need  for 
goods  and  the  desire  to  buy  them  go  is  a 
medley  in  which  are  blended  strains  of  all 
the  other  seasons.  It  is  a seasonal  ante- 
chamber from  which  one  can  look  back  and 
see  the  cold  street  one  just  stepped  out  of  or 
look  forward  and  see  the  warm  room  one  is 
about  to  enter.  But  in  an  ante-room  one  is 
neither  in  nor  out — but  in  between. 

t 

So,  the  selling  campaign  for  February 
must  necessarily  be  a variegated  plan  that 
includes  hold-over  wants  of  a fast  fading  sea- 
son and  advance  wants  of  a season  just  bright- 
ening into  reality. 

Look  the  Stocks  Over 

A selling  campaign  must  necessarily  begin 
with  a buying  campaign.  Plan  the  coming 
spring  season  for  the  biggest  results  commen- 
surate with  outlet  and  capital.  The  store’s 
capital  will  be  used  to  best  advantage  if  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  the  needs  of  each 
department.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
business  generally  if  five  or  six  departments 
are  fed  up  on  the  proper  merchandising  food 
at  the  right  time  and  one  or  two  are  starved 
for  goods  when  the  selling  season  opens. 

Making  money  in  a retail  store  depends 
largely  on  getting  as  many  prospective  pur- 
chasers as  possible  into  the  store  day  by 
day  and  then  turning  every  prospective  pur- 
chaser into  an  actual  customer.  Good  goods, 


Plan  for  It  Like  This  : 

(/)  Special  selling  events  that  move  winter  mer- 
chandise and  stimulate  general  business  throughout 
the  store.  Get  stocks  ship-shape  for  spring  and  effect 
final  clearance  of  winter  goods. 

(2)  Use  season  sales  that  feature  the  store's  buy- 
ing and  service  facilities  and  emphasize  its  merchan- 
dising prestige.  Consult  with  buyers  and  salespeo- 
ple on  what  to  buy  for  spring. 

(3)  Make  up  characteristic  advertising  and  win- 
dow displays  and  special  preparation  for  the  opening 
of  spring  trade.  Put  the  buying  public  into  an 
anticipatory  mood  by  creating  interest  in  the  coming 
season. 

plus  good  service,  will  usually  do  the  trick. 
But  good  goods  mean  the  right  goods,  in  the 
right  place — at  the  right  time. 

Get  “Inside”  Opinions 

It  would  be  fine  if  the  store  could  ask  ita 
public  what  it  would  like  to  buy  during  Feb- 
ruary. But  this  cannot  be  done  because  the 
customer  couldn’t  tell.  She  is  in  a Feb- 
ruary-mixed mood  just  as  the  store  is.  She 
wants  goods  but  would  rather  have  them  sug- 
gested to  her.  These  suggestions  can  be 
made  only  by  the  people  who  sold  goods  last 
February  and  in  Februarys  before — buyers 
and  salespeople. 

Therefore,  it  is  from  these  sources  that 
the  head  of  the  store  must  look  for  accurate 
information  bearing  on  wat  to  buy  for 
spring.  He  must  look  to  them  for  sugges- 
tions regarding  changes  in  long-established 
merchandising  policies.  It  is  from  them  he 
will  get  his  best  guidances  in  what  to  stock 
up  with,  how  much  to  buy  and  what  not  to 
buy. 

Consult  the  buying  and  selling  force, 
then,  before  the  buying  for  spring  is  finished. 
Be  fair  with  each  and  every  department. 
Give  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  the  time 
comes  for  dividing  up  and  apportioning  the 
appropriation  for  spring  goods. 

Hear  Every  Last  One  of  Them! 

Hold  departmental  cabinet  meetings  in 
February!  Call  in  the  coat  and  suit  man, 
the  waist  buyer,  the  corset  woman,  the  un- 
derwear buyer,  and  those  who  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  the  dress  goods  and  silks, 
carpets  and  rugs,  fancy  goods,  notions,  toilet 
goods,  housefurnishings.  Call  in  everyone 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  getting  the 
stocks  ready  to  serve  customers.  Call  in  the 
ad  man  and  the  merchandise  man — or  who- 
ever fulfills  his  function — if  the  store  is  small 
— and  talk  it  over  with  them.  Then  sift  out 


and  use  all  the  suggestions  that  fit  specialized 
day-by-day  merchandising,  for  that’s  the  kind 
that  brings  the  people  in. 

Getting  February  business  is  a matter  of 
making  a special  appeal  to  customers,  and 
offering  them  tangible  evidence  that  they  are 
right  in  giving  you  their  business. 

And  here  is  where  the  ad  man  can  shine 
if  he  tries  to  show  his  ability  month  by 
month  instead  of  in  bulk! 

It  takes  a special  knack  to  make  the  ads 
draw  right  after  January  clearance  and  right 
before  spring  openings!  Any  good  ad  man 
will  tell  the  world  it  does! 

Describe  All  Items 

Put  in  descriptive  items  of  the  things  you 
are  trying  to  sell.  Make  the  ads  as  interest- 
ing and  as  easy  to  read  as  possible,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  the  customer  wants  to  know 
as  much  about  merchandise  as  possible. 
She  is  cautious  in  February. 

Illustrate  your  ads  interestingly.  Use  as 
many  good  cuts  as  possible.  This  may  seem 
like  a superfluous  suggestion,  but  some  ad 
men  seem  to  feel  that  because  February  is 
a middle-of-the-road  month  they  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  advertising  that  is  badly  writ- 
ten and  badly  displayed  and  with  much  of  the 
space  badly  utilized.  If  business  is  a little 
hard  to  get  in  February,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  everything  connected  with  the 
advertising  should  be  up  to  the  very  highest 
standard. 

The  advertising  should  contain  more  or 
less  educative  general  write-ups,  little  edi- 
torials on  service  and  on  the  selling  interest 
that  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  month, 
or  particularly  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
store’s  stocks  at  the  particular  period.  These 
should  not  be  long,  but  they  should  appear 
frequently. 

Plan  By  Weeks 

Use  the  four  weeks  in  February.  Plan 
special  events  for  at  least  three  days  of  each 
week,  the  last  three  weeks  at  least.  Give  all 
seasonable  lines  a chance  in  each  ad.  Do 
not  fail  to  bring  out  in  your  copy  and  the 
personal  salesmanship  which  follows  it  the 
fact  that  your  store  is  getting  itself  in  readi- 
ness for  spring  business.  This  can  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  February  offerings. 
If  a special  effort  is  made  to  dispose  of  win- 
ter goods,  emphasize  the  fact  that  spring 
goods  are  on  the  way. 

*** 

The  “Shortest  Way” 

“What  is  the  shortest  way  to  an  execu- 
tive position  in  this  store?”  a young  man 
asked  the  superintendent  during  a friendly 
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PLUMETTE 


A”  plume”  undergarment 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn  t 
wear  the  same  convenient,  comfortable 
under-apparel  as  the  male  members  of 
your  family. 

The  PLUMETTE  has  all  the  effectiveness, 
distinct  styling,  daintiness  and  grace  of 
a Plume  envelope  Chemise  and  the  com- 
fort of  a well  made  adaptable  open 
drawer. 

Made  in  Crepe  de  Chine,  White  and 
Pink  Batiste  and  Silk  and  Cotton 
Mixture. 

Jf 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have 
Plumette’s,  write  us  for  the  name  . 

of  the  dealer  who  has  and  for  our 
booklet. 


‘The  Story  of  Milady’s  Under 
things.” 


M.  MARTIN  & CO. 

America’s  Best  Made  Under- 
garments 

108  Madison  Ave. 
Martin  Bldg.  New  York 


PLUMETTE  is  a ready  seller  and  is  ready  for  de- 
livery to  you. 

The  PLUMETTE  is  made  of  Crepe  de  Chine,  Pink 
and  White  Batiste  or  in  “PLUMELENE,”  a lustrous 
Silk  and  Cotton  Mixture. 


Will  you  be  alive  to  the  possibilities  that  are  behind 
the  tremendous  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  of 
PLUME  UNDERGARMENTS? 


Send  now  for  your  allotment  (a  dozen  or  so)  and 
be  prepared  to  supply  and  feature 

PLUMETTE 

A “PLUME”  UNDERGARMENT 


Our  Spring  Line  of 
PLUME  UNDER  APPAREL 
Is  Ready  for  Your  Inspection 
COTTONS  — SILK  — FLANNEL 


WHAT  WE  FEATURE 

Windsor  Crepe — Orchid 
and  Fie  s h . The 
Spring’s  Newest. 

Silks — Satin  and  Crepe 
de  Chine  in  Flesh, 
Orchid,  Blue  and 
Maize. 

Plumelene — A lustrous 
Silk  and  Cotton  mix- 
ture in  plain  and  fig- 
ured designs. 

Voile  “ de  Luxe”  — A 
most  charming  Spring 
material  in  striped, 
corded  and  figured 
patterns. 

Witchery  Crepes  — in 
White  and  Flesh. 


Reprinted  from  March  issue 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
Circulation  over  650,000 
Just  one  of  the  many 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINES 
used  by  THE  HOUSE  OF  MARTIN 
to  create  the  demand  for 


PLUME  UNDERGARMENTS 


WHAT  WE  FEATURE 

Pelisse  Crepe — in  a rich 
Orchid  shade — so  de- 
light fully  dainty 
when  made  up. 

Plume  Philippine  - Hand 
made,  hand  embroid- 
ered, direct  from  the 
Philippines. 

Tailor-mades  — One  of 
the  specialties  of 
Plume  with  colored 
hand  embroidery  and 
fancy  stitching. 

Batiste — in  Flesh  and 
White  and  Orchid — 
with  Spring  flowered 
design. 

tlPlumette”  The  one- 
piece  garment  com- 
bining drawer  and 
chemise , made  in 
Batiste,  PLUMELENE 
Satin  or  Crepe  de 
Chine. 


conversation.  “I  do  not  want  to  be  a stock 
boy  all  my  life.” 

Different  store  executives  would  have 
answered  this  query  in  different  ways.  But 
here  is  what  this  particular  executive  said: 

“Learn  one  phase  of  your  business  thor- 
oughly. Master  it  in  general  and  in  detail. 
Then  go  to  the  next  phase.  If  you  can  learn 
several  things  at  a time,  do  so.  But  learn 
one  thing  well,  and  learn  why  you  learn  it. 

“Learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  one 
thing;  then  you  are  master  of  that  thing; 
and  when  you  are  master  of  one  phase  of  the 
retail  business  your  services  will  be  con- 
stantly in  demand  and  at  a good  price. 

“If  you  are  the  stock-boy  learn  all  there 
is  to  be  learned  about  keeping  stock  in  your 
department.  Stock  is  the  basis  of  selling. 
Learn  not  only  where  the  stock  belongs  in 
the  department  but  where  it  comes  from. 
Learn  how  much  is  handled  each  month. 
Learn  when  the  big  months  come,  and  then 
learn  why  they  come.  First  thing  you  know, 
you  will  have  acquired  the  knowledge  that 
enables  the  buyer  to  keep  his  department 
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stocked  for  selling  at  a profit — the  basis  of 
the  buyer’s  work.  It  may  take  you  three 
years,  or  it  may  tax  six  or  ten,  but  it  is  worth 
the  time. 

“When  you  are  promoted  to  be  salesman 
or  assistant  buyer  or  are  made  buyer-in-chief 
you  will  have  in  your  hands  the  greatest 
power  in  the  retail  world — knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  buy,  when  to  buy  and 
how  much  to  buy.  And  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  department  pay.  And  the  store 
will  pay  you  well  for  that. 

“The  bigger  the  store  is  the  more  you  will 
get,  because  you  will  be  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  business  the  department  does 
annually.  But  the  proportion  is  the  same 
in  small  stores. 

“Get  knowledge — by  hard  work,  close  at- 
tention to  detail  and  determination  to  know 
your  business. 

“Knowledge  is  power,  especially  in  the 
selling  of  goods  at  retail.” 

The  superintendent  could  have  gone 
further  if  he  had  wished  to  and  told  the 
young  stock  boy  that  in  the  retail  business 
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knowledge  can  be  divided  and  sub-divided 
into: 

Specific  knowledge — a special  understand- 
ing of  one  line  of  goods  such  as  shoes; 

Detailed  knowledge — an  understanding  of  a 
special  phase  of  the  sale  of  one  line  of  goods, 
such  as  the  fitting  of  shoes; 

Generalized  knowledge — an  understanding 
of  the  proper  merchandising  of  a department 
selling  one  line  of  goods,  such  as  shoes; 

Personalized  knowledge — an  understanding 
of  the  individual  needs  of  one  class  of  cus- 
tomers, such  as  customers  of  evening  or 
party  shoes.  (Shoes  are  merely  used  as  an 
example.  The  classification  applies  to  any 
line  in  the  store.) 

There  is  only  one  way  to  acquire  any  one 
or  all  of  these  kinds  of  knowledge:  study — 
sincere,  consistent,  persevering  study.  But 
study  is  fascinating  if  it  is  viewed  as  a means 
of  progress  and  that  is  just  what  it  is,  power 
to  progress.  And  there  is  no  real  limit  to 
it  in  the  retail  business  for  a young  sales- 
person who  intends  to  get  somewhere  even- 
tually. 


Jobs  Are  Liability  When  Put  into  Regular  Stock 


“Don’t  put  jobs  into  regular  stock,”  was 
the  advice  given  by  W.  P.  Boston,  buyer  of 
silks  and  velvets  for  the  B.  Nugent  & Bro. 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  in  conversation  re- 
cently with  an  Economist  staff-member. 
“By  so  doing  you  are  apt  to  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  your  department  for  having  good 
styles  and  assortments. 

“There,  for  instance,”  said  he,  pointing 
to  a fancy  silk,  the  ground  color  of  which 
was  not  especially  attractive,  “is  a piece  of 
goods  which  will  sell  all  right  as  a job,  but 
it  would  not  reflect  favorably  on  my  ability 
to  select  attractive  merchandise  if  it  were 
put  out  otherwise  than  as  a special.” 

Mr.  Boston’s  department  is  an  unusually 
interesting  one.  It  is  located  on  the  ground 
floor  just  inside  an  entrance.  Its  goods  are 
displayed  principally  on  tables.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Boston  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  day  would  come  when  counters  and 
shelvings  in  silk  departments  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Asked  as  to  another  word  of  advice  which 
he  could  give  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
silks,  Mr.  Boston  said: 


Injury  to  Reputation  of  Department 
May  Easily  Result — Nugent  Store 
Uses  Tables  to  Display  Silks 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  want  slips.  A good 
many  department  heads  feel  that  if  reports 
are  made  as  to  a number  of  customers  com- 
ing in  and  asking  for  goods  which  are  not  in 
stock  it  is  a reflection  on  their  ability.  I 
don’t  feel  that  this  is  the  case  at  all.  If  a 
merchandise  man  were  to  start  to  criticize 
me  for  having  too  many  calls  of  this  kind  I 
would  say:  ‘The  more  want  slips  we  have 

the  better — because  it  means  that  we  are 
doing  more  business.’  ” 

Mr.  Boston  regards  his  location  on  the 
main  floor  as  by  far  the  best  for  a silk  de- 
partment catering  to  a popular  trade.  Many 
sales  are  made  just  because  customers  hap- 
pen to  see  the  goods  as  they  enter  the  store. 
He  regards  an  upstairs  location,  however,  as 
better  for  the  high-class  trade. 

Mr.  Boston  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
results  derived  by  having  the  goods  on  tables 
where  people  can  see  them  and  handle  them, 
and  he  made  the  excellent  point  that  on  ac- 


count of  the  present  scarcity  of  salespeople 
it  is  more  desirable  than  ever  to  keep  goods 
out  where  customers  can  see  them  and  in  a 
large  degree  “sell  themselves.” 

“Give  real  value  and  in  every  possible 
case  satisfy  the  customer,”  continued  Mr. 
Boston,  “and  when  you  make  a concession  do 
it  gracefully.  Otherwise  you  might  just  as 
well  tell  the  customer  brusquely  to  ‘get  out.’ 
There  are  many  customers  who  tax  one’s 
patience  but  it  pays  liberally  to  have  the  cus- 
tomer feel  that  she  has  been  treated  justly 
and  even  liberally  by  the  store.” 

Mr.  Boston  laid  stress  on  the  importance 
of  the  department  head  giving  constant  at- 
tention to  selling. 

“Buying,”  said  he,  “is  only  one  part  of 
the  so-called  ‘buyer’s’  duties.  He  has  got  to 
move  the  goods  out. 

“The  Friday  bargain  day  has  proved  a 
big  success  with  my  department,”  he  con- 
tinued. “These  regular  days  for  silks  at 
special  prices  attract  large  numbers  of 
women.  Our  big  days,  however,  are  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  and  on  these  we  sell  large 
quantities  of  regular  goods.” 


Montana  Retailers  to 
Fight  Cost  Marking 


The  merchants  of  Montana  have  organized 
to  fight  the  order  of  the  State  Trade  Commis- 
sion requiring  that  the  cost  price  of  merchan- 
dise be  marked  on  the  goods.  They  realized 
that  as  individuals  they  could  accomplish  noth- 
ing, and  in  a remarkably  short  time  a strong 
organization  called  the  Merchants’  Develop- 
ment Association  was  formed. 

At  present  the  association  has  a member- 


ship of  3,600  merchants  in  all  lines  of  business. 
All  debts  are  paid  and  there  is  $65,000  in  the 
treasury.  This  money  will  be  used  to  oppose 
the  operation  of  the  regulation  regarding 
marking  cost  price  on  goods. 

A temporary  injunction  has  been  obtained 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  of  the  State  of 
Montana  enjoining  the  Trade  Commission 
from  putting  its  order  into  effect.  The  ques- 
tion of  making  the  injunction  permanent  is 
coming  up  shortly.  It  is  said  that  whatever 
the  decision,  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a final 
decision. 


A.  B.  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  firm  of 
F.  Schmidt  & Co.,  subsequently  manager  of 
the  glove  department  of  Mills  & Gibb,  and 
during  the  past  three  years  foreign  leather 
and  glove  buyer  for  Louis  Meyers  & Son,  has 
formed  a company  under  the  name  of  A.  B. 
Campbell  & Co.,  with  offices  and  salesrooms  at 
221-227  Fourth  Avenue. 

E.  J.  Ergens,  formerly  associated  with  Mr. 
Campbell  at  Mills  & Gibb’s,  and  at  the  F. 
Schmidt  & Co.,  has  an  interest  in  the  business. 
This  firm  will  handle  the  accounts  of  Memain 
& Fils,  Grenoble,  France,  and  C.  H.  Evans  & 
Co.,  Millau,  France. 
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Cadillac  Assortment  “O” 

Is  a Splendid  Example  of 
“CADILLAC”  Superiority 

6 attractive  dresses  in  4 stunning  sailor  styles. 
Made  from  HILL  TWILLED  JEAN  in  white  only. 
The  trimmings  are  fashioned  from  the  cleverest 
conceits. 

Sizes  are  assorted  as  follows: 

7 8 10  12  14 

112  11 


ZbZI 


2614 


Assorted  Styles,  Sizes  White  Only 


Price  of  assortment 

Six  dresses $27.00 

Each 4.50 

Assortment  “O"  provides  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  retailers  who  want  to  speed  up  sales 
on  children’s  dresses.  It  is  a REAL  buy  for  any 
store  that  believes  in  the  value  of  selling  good 
merchandise  at  the  right  price.  "CADILLAC" 
garments  need  no  introduction.  Millions  of 
women  know  them  and  buy  them.  They  have 
found  from  experience  that  “CADILLAC”  is  the 
dress  of  style,  quality  and  dependability. 

Assortment  “O”  for  children  offers  your  cus- 
tomers all  “CADILLAC”  features.  Your  order 
should  be  placed  now. 

Be  Sure  to  Mention  Assortment  “O” 

When  Ordering. 


New  York  Salesroom: 
Bush  Terminal  Bldg.,  130  W. 
42nd  Street. 


Cadillac 

Garment  Mfg.  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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(i)  Orange  Japanese  crepe  frock,  trimmed  with  black  wool  stitching  and  embroidery,  king’s  blue  velvet  ribbon  sashes  and  small  bows  with  round 
pearl  buckles,  from  Borgenicht  & Sons;  (2)  Rompers  of  pink  soisette  with  dotted  white  Swiss  collar,  cuffs,  and  pockets  with  imitation  filet  lace  edging,  from 
Thistle  Mfg.  Co.;  (3)  White  crystal  cord  coat,  with  silk  embroidered  over-collar  of  georgette,  with  a white  hat  to  match,  with  white  straw  brim  and  crystal 
cord  crown,  and  white  ostrich  tip,  from  Hanauer  & Arnstein;  (4)  Yellow  and  black  checked  gingham  on  white,  from  Alex.  E.  Bass,  with  white  pique  collar, 
cuffs,  and  edges  of  pockets  stitched  in  orange  silk. 


It’s  Time  for  Buyers  to  Consider  All  of  Influencing 
Factors  in  Child  Clothing — What  Is  More  Logical 
Than  Clothing  That  Expresses  Individuality? 


Some  say  styles  in  chil- 
dren’s clothes  do  not  vary  a 
great  deal.  On  the  surface  this 
fact  may  seem  to  be  true. 

“Practicality  and  simplicity” 
may  always  be  said  to  be  “the  keynote  of  chil- 
dren’s clothes  for  this  season.” 

The  secret  of  this  practicality  and  sim- 
plicity business  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  indi- 
viduality. Children,  like  grown-ups,  must 
express  their  individuality,  and  they,  aping 
the  grown-ups — or  shall  we  say  controlled 
by  them? — show  a surprising  amount  of  in- 
dependence of  style  dictums  of  any  sort  and 
insist  upon  their  individuality  being  ex- 
pressed. 

Logical  Cause  and  Effect 

Now  children’s  individuality,  though  va- 
ried, is,  generally,  simple  and  practical,  until 
it  is  educated  out  of  them.  What  more  logi- 
cal than  that  their  clothes  should  express 
them? 

But  he  makes  a mistake  who  supposes 
that  children’s  styles  are  always  about  the 
same  and  that  he  need  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  trend  of  fashion  for  them.  And 
this  season  he  makes  a particularly  large 
mistake. 

“Business  expansion,”  uncertain  though 


it  is  under  present  conditions,  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour,  and  that  expansion  ex- 
presses itself  as  far  as  styles  go  at  least 
in  variety  as  well  as  quantity. 

Americans  Use  American  Thinking 
This  year,  too,  finds  America,  though 
howling  in  some  quarters  about  the  danger 
of  the  well-known  “entangling  alliances,” 
peculiarly  free  in  thought  and  action  from  the 
serfdom  of  being  isolated  and  ignored — a led 
nation  instead  of  a leading  one.  She  has 
come  into  contact  with  the  traditions  of  Eu- 
rope, examined  them  first  hand,  and  has  lost 
her  illusions  about  them,  and  is  therefore 
free  to  do  her  own  thinking.  She  pooh- 
poohs  the  domination  of  fashion  as  of  other 
things  and  dares  to  be  individual. 

“But  what  have  politics  and  international 
relations  to  do  with  children’s  clothes?”  asks 
one  with  a puzzled  expression  resultant  from 
gazing  too  long  in  one  direction.  Everything, 
dear  Children’s  Wear  Buyer — everything! 

Independence  of  thinking  has  been 
aroused.  Greatness  and  leadership  have 


been  thrust  upon  this  country, 
though  some  would  have  her 
think  that  the  past  has  been  bet- 
ter than  the  future  will  be — 
that  the  flower  can  be  stuffed 
back  into  the  seed.  The  country  is  not  made 
up  of  land  or  houses  or  roads  or  crops,  nor 
even  of  a few  men,  but  of  every  thinking  man, 
woman  and  child  who  walks  its  streets,  lanes 
and  fields. 

Each  tiniest  child  then  contributes  its 
share  to  the  being  of  the  country,  and  though 
territorial  integrity  may  seem  to  have  little 
influence  upon  the  ruffle  on  a child’s  frock, 
the  thought  behind  both  is  of  the  same  qual- 
ity. Just  as  no  nation  can  any  longer  afford 
to  be  exclusive,  so  can  no  buyer  afford  longer 
to  confine  his  thinking  to  the  thing  in  front 
of  his  nose.  He  must  know  his  child  to  dress 
it  with  ultimate  profit  to  himself,  and  know- 
ing world-wide  tendencies  is  knowing  what 
underlies  ruffles  and  rivers  alike. 

The  Characterizing  Factor 
Just  as  independence  of  thinking,  then, 
characterizes  nations,  so  independence  of 
thinking  characterizes  individuals,  and  they 
demand  what  suits  them,  and  the  buyer  who 
is  alert  to  conditions  of  general  interest  is 
the  most  alert  to  the  needs  and  demands  of 
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CHILDREN’S  PLAY  DRESSES 

Fannetle  and  Phyllis  May 


These  two  lines  of  Play  Dresses  have  already  reached  a remarkable  volume,  with 
the  season  just  beginning.  They  have  an  unusual  degree  of  novelty,  combined  with 
practical,  commonsense  comfort  and  wearing  qualities  which  give  them  a double 
appeal — to  mothers  and  kids. 

Large  collars,  large  pockets,  full  girdles  and  sashes  of  Organdy,  things — all  of  them 
— of  the  sort  that  tickle  children.  Plains,  plaids,  checks  in  colors  and  contrasting 
colors,  trimmed  with  Organdies  in  self  or  contrasting  colors.  Colors  guaranteed  fast. 

The  Phyllis  May  play  togs  are  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  by  good  quality  washable 
elastic,  giving  the  dress  a bloomer  effect  that  is  both  comfortable  and  practical. 

FANNETTE  *99  rn  IT  PHYLLIS  MAY  nn  Entire 

DRESSES  UP  PLAY  TOGS  $00.  VU  Line 

For  immediate  delivery 


Send  us  an  open  order  to-day  for  our 
“Trial  Stock,”  a complete  assortment  for  $50.00 


FANNETTE  MFG.  CO.,  me. 

Specialists  in  Juvenile  Dresses 
104-108  WEST  27th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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his  small  customers,  an  important  clientele. 

Some  are  so  independent  as  to  ignore 
styles  altogether;  they  require  the  ever-pres- 
ent, ever-serviceable  “regulation”  garments. 
Some  do  not  believe  in  change,  and  they 
dress  their  children  in  the  staple  garments 
which  have  been  made  since  garments  were 
first  devised.  Some  cannot  afford  to  change, 
and  garments  are 
handed  down  to 
younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  these,  too, 
require  staples. 

But  the  majority 
of  demand  shows  a 
predominance  for  a 
wide  enough  variety 
to  cover  all  kinds  of 
tastes;  in  fact,  any- 
thing but  lack  of  it, 
for  good  taste  is  a 
general  rule  not  lack- 
ing in  the  garments 
of  the  season. 

Some  mothers  wish 
their  children  to  be 
smart  and  grown  up 
at  six,  others  wish 
them  to  be  “youthful” 
and  “girlish”  at  six- 
teen. There  are 
mothers  with  lively 
children  and  mothers 
with  quiet  children ; 
mothers  (a  few)  with 
long  loose-jointed, 
awkward  children ; 
mothers  with  short, 
round,  neatly-put- 
together  children; 
mothers  with  dark 
children,  mothers  with 
light  children, 
mothers  with  children 
of  decided  views, 
mothers  with  children 
who  depend  upon  her 
judgment.  The  one 

unvarying  fact  about  them  all  is  that  they  are 
children  of  this  age,  and  obvious  though  that 
seems,  it  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

As  Year-’round  Proposition 

Dresses  are  more  or  less  an  all-year- 
’round  proposition.  The  seasons  overlap  or 
melt  into  each  other,  ginghams,  taffetas, 
serg;es,  jerseys,  voiles,  nets  and  laces  are 
worn  the  year  'round.  Some  children  dress 
no  differently  for  winter  than  for  summer 
— as  far  as  dresses  are  concerned. 

Take,  for  instance,  ginghams,  which  are 
decidedly  year-’round  garments.  Since  high 
prices  and,  incidentally,  style  dictum  have 
taken  this  material  out  of  the  morning  apron 
class  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  not  only 
practical  but  beautiful.  This  year  sees  ging- 
ham made  up  in  a wider  variety  of  designs 
than  ever  before. 

Combinations  of  plaid  and  plain  ging- 
hams or  chambrays  are  particularly  good, 
and  the  combination  is  not  the  obvious  one 
of  collars,  cuffs,  belts  and  pockets  of  the 
contrasting  material,  though  this  arrange- 


ment is  seen  to  a large  extent. 

A waist  is  made  of  chambray  with  the 
plaid  gingham  extending  up  from  the  skirt 
in  straps.  Sleeves  and  side  panels  are  made 
of  chambray  with  an  overblouse  of  the  plaid. 
The  overblouse  and  tunic  effects  are  excel- 
lent for  girls  of  all  ages. 

Eton  effects  are  also  seen  in  many  ma- 
terials and  for  ages  which 
seem  very  young  for  such 
sophisticated  styles.  But, 
of  course,  the  nearer  the 
“miss”  age  the  dress  ap- 
proaches, the  more  fre- 
quently this  style  is  seen. 

Jersey  smocks  bid  fair 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  a “rage”  for  the  spring 
season.  Many  of  them  are 
made  with  very  short 
sleeves,  and  all  of  them  are 
-trimmed  with  bright-col- 
ored braid  or  embroidery 
around  the  neck  and  cuffs 
or  sleeves. 


Several  distinctive  style  features  of  the  sea- 
son are  combined  in  this  red  and  white  check 
imported  gingham  frock  for  a ten  year  old  girl 
from  Maher  & Kessler.  The  tiny  ruffles  on  the 
skirt,  the  collar  and  sash  of  white  organdy,  and 
the  rose  made  of  the  gingham  with  wool  leaves 
are  all  features  of  interest. 


Ordinarily  the 
necks  are  round, 
the  trimming  con- 
forming with  cen- 
ter or  side  effects. 

Jersey  skirts,  gath- 
e r e d or  pleated, 
make  these  smocks 
a costume.  Jersey 
dresses  on  straight 
lines,  or  with  tunic 
effects,  are  being 
favorably  received. 

Smocks,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are 
seen  in  all  manner  and  kind  of  material.  No 
one  style,  however,  can  be  said  to  be  predom- 
inant for  girls. 

While  ginghams  and  jerseys  show  a sur- 
prising variety  and  charm,  organdies  and 
voiles  and  dotted  swisses  for  dressier  wear 
are  not  at  all  lagging. 

Ruffles  and  berthas  and  sashes  character- 
ize most  of  the  fancier  dresses  for  children. 
The  general  effect  is  one  of  bunchiness. 


Frock  for  sub-deb.,  from  Blaskopf  & Co. 
Made  of  printed  voile  with  white  circles  on  a 
yellow  ground,  trimmed  with  hand-smocking  in 
black  and  tan.  White  organdy  collar  and  cuffs 
and  black  moire  girdle. 


“Shark  Leather,” 
Long  on  Way, 

Is  Here 

May  Revolutionize  Leather  Manufac- 
turing Industry — Originators  Shun 
Wall  Street  Domination 

Leather  from  shark  skin  may  revolutionize 
the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  traveling 
bags,  handbags,  pocketbooks  and  all  articles 
made  from  leather. 

Throughout  the  fall  of  1918  and  the  year 
1919  newspapers  and  magazines  referred  here 
and  there  to  an  industry  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  from  the  skins  of  sharks, 
porpoise,  devilfish  and  dogfish. 

In  August,  1919,  the  Scientific  American 
published  an  illuminating  article  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Ex-port  Recorder  and  the  Fish  and 
Oyster  Recorder  devoted  space  to  the  story, 
and  an  August  issue  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  had 
some  interesting  information 
regarding  it. 

Incredulity  Faced  With  Fact 
But  even  so  recently,  the 
story  seemed  incredible. 

Now  the  leather  is  here, 
thousands  of  square  feet  of  it 
in  the  making  and  millions  of 
square  feet  still  in  the  ocean, 
and  with  it  oil,  fertilizer  and 
food. 

Dr.  Allen  Rogers,  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
in  an  address  recently  to  the 
American  section  of  the  so- 
ciety, quoted  facts  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Ocean  Leather  tannery  of 
Newark,  showing  an  intensive 
study  and  knowledge  of  facts 
regarding  the  harvest  of  leath- 
er from  the  sea,  and  said: 
“Little  has  happened  since 
the  invention  of  steam  to  out- 
rival the  bigness,  the  dignity 
or  the  importance  of  the 
prodigy  at  hand.” 

It  is  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  Alfred  Ehrenreich,  the 
father  of  this  infant  prodigy, 
that  Wall  Street  shall  not  have 
a hand  in  its  exploitation. 

Mr.  Ehrenreich  feels  this 
industry  will  rival  the  Stand- 
ard Oil,  the  packing  industry  and  the  milling 
industry,  and  he  is  content  to  build  slowly  but 
surely;  he  will  not  sacrifice  his  ideals  or  princi- 
ples to  the  impatience  of  men  who  would  ex- 
ploit his  invention,  merely  for  gold. 

Manufacturers  are  “sitting  tight,”  but 
there  will  be  some  interesting  surprises  on  the 
market  at  a very  early  date,  and  buyers  are 
going  to  rub  their  eyes  and  believe  they  have 
seen  some  fairy  stories  come  true. 
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6-8  WEST  18th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


T; 


Quick  Sales  and  Clean  Cut  Profit 
on  Girls  Wash  Dresses 


NOTHING  stimulates  your  sales  like  constant  “new”  goods  on  your  tables.  But  old  goods 
— before  the  Nu-Stile  Dress  Plan — had  to  be  sold  as  well  as  new. 

The  Nu-Stile  Dress  Plan  takes  all  unsold  goods — your  profit-wasters — off  your  hands  without 
additional  cost  and  puts  new  goods  in  their  place  every  week,  or  every  month,  as  you  desire. 

Nu-Stile  says,  “I’ll  ship  you  three  dozen  Children’s  Dresses  in  six  of  the  newest  styles  each  week,  every 
other  week,  or  once  a month.  You  can  order  as  many  sets  in  each  shipment  as  you  wish.  Sell  what  your 
trade  wants.  Return  the  rest  to  us  within  30  days.  New  styles  come  to  you  every  week  or  month  as  you 
have  ordered.  Your  stock  is  always  up-to-date.  There  are  never  unsold  goods  on  your  tables.” 

One  Price  — $24.00  per  dozen 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  biggest  merchants  in  the  country  endorse  our  service  as  ioo  per  cent  efficient, 
ioo  per  cent  profit  giving? 

We  are  absolutely  limited  as  to  the  number  of  accounts  that  we  can  handle.  If  you  wish  to  be  among 
the  small  percentage  of  new  business  we  can  care  for,  fill  out,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  TODAY. 
Do  not  delay!  • , 


6*8  WEST  J8 » STREET.  NEW  YORK 

de.pt.  a 
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The  maid  at  the  extreme  right  is  prepared  for  a romp  in  a dress 
of  linene,  the  lower  part  coffee-colored  and  detachable  from  the  waist, 
which  is  of  the  same  material,  tan.  Brown  and  gold  embroidery  trims 
both  the  blouse  and  the  skirt.  From  the  Lurie  Co.  Her  hat  is  of  tete  de 
negre  hemp  with  wide  tan  gr  os  grain  ribbon.  From  A.  D.  Katcher  & 
Co. 

At  her  right  is  a tiny  little  tot  who  has  paused  upon  her  sedate 
way  to  a party  to  investigate  a bright-colored  ball  carried  by  her  friend. 
Her  frock,  from  B.  S.  Kahn  & Co.,  is  of  yellow  organdy  with  double 
scallops  and  two  embroidered  daisies  on  her  skirt  and  collar.  Her  hat, 
from  Mrs.  Paul  Solomon,  is  of  shirred  net.  The  brim  is  faced  with 
shirred  net,  over  which  is  pleated  chiffon,  and  over  that  is  a lace  ruffle. 

The  lucky  little  person  with  the  ball  wears  a coat  of  sand  colored 


taffeta,  from  Gwertzman  & Freyer.  The  collar  is  of  cream  net  with 
three  rows  of  narrow  Val  ruffling. 

The  “active”  young  lady  with  the  hoop  alloivs  the  sash  at  her 
neck  to  blow  back  in  a care-free  manner.  This  sash  is  of  blue,  polka - 
dotted  India  linen,  as  are  the  collar,  cuffs  and  girdle,  and  edges  of  the 
pockets.  The  body  of  the  dress,  from  Ritzwoller  & Co.,  Inc.,  is  of 
plain  blue  gingham. 

On  her  “ scooter ” comes  a young  miss  in  a heavy,  deep  blue  silk 
poplin  coat  with  a simulated  vest  front  and  with  pleated  pockets, 
trimmed  with  cord  tucks.  The  collar  is  of  white  bolting  cloth  with 
filet  edge.  From  H.  Rosenthal  & Co. 

Trying  hard  to  keep  up  with  her,  comes  a tinier  tot  in  a coat  and 
hat  set,  from  A.  D.  Katcher  & Co.  The  coat  is  of  rvhite  pipuS  em- 
broidered in  white,  and  the  cap  with  pale  pink  and  blue.  It  has  a) 
blue  grosgrain  ribbon. 
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SPORT  COATS 


In  addition  to  our  regular  line  of 

Infants’,  Children’s  and  Intermediate 

COATS  AND  HEADWEAR 

we  are  presenting  the  season’s  smartest  novelty 
in  PARISIAN  SPORT  COATS,  in  all  the 
newest  materials  and  shades. 

And  what  a beautiful  line  of  children’s  head- 
wear,  that  sparkle  with  summer’s  splendor. 


HANAUER  & ARNSTEIN 

Inc. 

136  Madison  Avenue 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 


CHILDREN’S  DRESSES, 
ROMPERS.  BOYS’  SUITS 


Children's  Dresses 
Rompers , Boys  Suits 

Today  is  the  day  to  decide  to  im- 
prove your  Wash-Tog  stock  and 
business. 

Do  both  with  “ B.  W.”  Wash 
Togs.  Their  fine  style  and  popu- 
lar prices  will  do  it. 

The  line  tells  the  story — see  it. 

The  B.  W . Company 

WASH  TOGS  FOR  TOTS 

73  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yorti 


TMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiintniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih? 


“ Kiddies'  Kute  Kloes” 

Even  Faster  Than  Babies 
Grow  we  have  grown. 

And  are  compelled  to  move 
to  larger  quarters. 

After  February  1st  will  be 
located  at 

33-35  East  21st  Street 

There  we  will  have  a bigger 
variety  of  novelties  than  ever. 

NOVELTY  DRESSES,  SLIPS,  CASHMERES,  FLANNELS, 
KNIT  GOODS,  LAYETTES,  SILK  KNIT  SWEATERS 
AND  CAPS,  INFANTS'  LONG  AND  SHORT  COATS 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

With  our  increased  manufacturing  facilities  we  will 
always  have  large  stocks  on  hand  for 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

B.  S.  KAHN  Sr  CO. 

12  East  33rd  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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Philadelphia  Ad 
Men  to  Fight 
All  Fakirs 

David  Kirschbaum  Is  Leader  of  Drive 
to  Protect  Good  Will — Other 
News  from  Quaker  City 

(By  the  Economist  Correspondent) 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  14. — Moving  to  drive 
fraud  and  counterfeit  merchandising  out  of 
the  Philadelphia  field,  David  Kirschbaum,  a 
trustee  of  the  National  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  is 
a leader  in  the  “drive”  which  was  started  re- 
cently at  a meeting  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
here.  Mr.  Kirschbaum,  who  is  president  of 
the  A.  B.  Kirschbaum  Co.,  said  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  those  behind  the  movement  to 
arouse  advertisers  in  this  city  to  the  neces- 
sity of  driving  the  fakir  from  the  field  and 
thus  insure  fair  and  reliable  information  to 
the  buying  public.  It  is  planned  to  have  the 
campaign  lessen  the  opportunities  of  unprin- 
cipled retailers  to  misrepresent  inferior 
merchandise.  In  a letter  directed  to  the 
principal  advertisers  in  and  about  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Kirschbaum  said: 

Misrepresentation  Rampant 

“Billions  are  expended  annually  in  build- 
ing good  will.  Where  the  produce  is  na- 
tionally advertised,  good  will  is  one  of  its 
best  assets.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  there  been  so  great  an  assault 
upon  legitimate  enterprises  as  there  is  to- 
day, through  all  forms  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  United  States  has  practically  con- 
fined its  protective  efforts  for  the  public  to 
‘counterfeit  money/  Until  now,  it  has  at- 
tempted nothing  against  counterfeit  merchan- 
dising. 

“So  the  responsibility  has  been  assumed 
almost  solely  by  the  National  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

“All  advertising — that  means  all  business 
— must  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
that  fraudulent  advertising  or  careless  mis- 
representation is  permitted  to  go  unchecked.” 

V 

There  has  been  an  element  of  quietness 
in  the  knit  goods  situation  in  Philadelphia, 
which,  it  seems,  can  hardly  now  be  ascribed 
to  a “holiday  atmosphere  pervading  the  mar- 
ket.” The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  mills 
are  sold  ahead  as  far  as  they  care  to  go  for 
the  present  and  for  the  most  part  have  begun 
to  decline  to  accept  any  further  immediate 
orders.  On  an  average,  it  is  conservative  to 
say  that  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  under- 
wear are  now  sold  at  least  into  March.  As 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  three  years, 
the  demand  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
producing  capacity,  even  if  existing  mills 
could  run  at  100  per  cent,  which  they  cannot. 
The  mills  are  operating  at  present  not  much 
above  75  per  cent  of  rated  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  conservative  estimates. 

• Prices  are  being  firmly  held  at  new  high 


Freedom  of  Speech 
as  uShe  is  Spoke ” 
in  One  Big  Plant 

An  incident  illustrating  the  attitude 
of  one  division  of  labor  occurred  in  a 
certain  manufacturer’s  plant  this  week. 

The  employer,  who  makes  neck- 
bands for  shirts,  came  into  the  plant 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and 
found  his  $50-a-week  cutter  dancing 
with  his  $40-a-week  forelady — to  the 
open-mouthed  amusement  of  145  other 
employees. 

In  a moment  of  temporary  derange- 
ment the  employer  sought  to  remon- 
strate with  his  jocund  employees. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
this!”  he  said.  “I’ll  have  to  hire  a ca- 
baret and  a jazz  orchestra  next,  to  en- 
tertain you  people.” 

Whereupon  the  $50-a-week  cutter 
took  off  his  apron  and  straightaway 
counselled  the  employer  to  “go  to  H— 1.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  work,”  he  threw  in 
by  way  of  no  harm. 

Said  employer  is  now  a sadder  and 
a wiser  man.  The  neckband  industry, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  at  a stand- 
still. 


levels.  This  is  particularly  true  of  silk 
hosiery,  which  averages  close  to  20  per  cent 
higher  than  it  did  in  November.  The  recent 
high  prices  of  raw  silk,  it  is  said,  are  likely 
to  be  reflected  later  on  in  additional  in- 
creases on  the  mill  price  of  silk  stockings. 
Woolen  knit  goods,  such  as  sweaters  and 
bathing  suits,  are  scarce  and  high  and  some 
large  handlers  of  bathing  suits  have  issued 
notice  that  they  can  take  no  further  orders 
for  next  summer’s  merchandise. 

V 

L.  W.  Hirsch  & Co.  has  opened  a five- 
story  store  at  925-927  Market  Street,  con- 
taining twenty-five  departments  devoted  en- 
tirely to  women’s  wearing  apparel.  The 
first  store,  opened  in  September,  1915,  at 
923  Market  Street,  had  but  7,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  while  the  present  one  has 
80,000  square  feet.  The  two  upper  floors  are 
arranged  for  daylight  display.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  at  a cost  of  $300,000.  The 
old  store  will  be  closed  until  it  can  be  re- 
decorated and  opened  as  an  establishment 
for  merchandising  men’s  wear. 

Mr.  Hirsch  has  established  a bonus  sys- 
tem and  the  bonuses  for  the  year  just  ended, 
ranging  up  to  $3,000,  have  been  paid  to  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Hirsch  is  a native  Philadelphian 
and  started  his  business  career  at  the  age  of 
ten.  He  was  a manufacturer  of  women’s 
clothing  until  about  four  years  ago,  when 
he  decided  to  enter  the  retailing  field. 

*** 

DeWees’,  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, has  begun  extensive  alterations  on  its 
new  building,  1124  Chestnut  Street,  adjoin- 


ing the  present  extensive  DeWees’  store. 

*** 

Benguyer,  dealer  in  women’s  apparel, 
1214  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  opened 
a new  specialty  shop  at  946  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa.  It  is  announced  that  this  is 
the  second  of  a large  number  of  Benguyer 
apparel  shops  that  will  be  opened  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  country. 

V 

One  hundred  buyers  and  executives  of  the 
Strawbridge  & Clothier  store  gave  a surprise 
to  Herbert  J.  Tily,  the  general  manager, 
taking  into  their  own  hands  the  celebration 
of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  entering 
the  employ  of  the  firm,  as  a cash  boy.  Isaac 
H.  Clothier,  now  past  80  years,  was  one  of 
those  who  crowded  about  Mr.  Tily’s  desk 
when  he  entered  his  office  and  showered  con- 
gratulations upon  him.  Mr.  Tily,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  firm,  is  one  of  the  city’s  best 
known  musicians. 

*** 

Lit  Brothers  have  purchased  from  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris  the  property  716-724  Arch 
Street  and  719-725  Filbert  Street,  for  a con- 
sideration said  to  exceed  $400,000.  The 
property  includes  a seven-story  factory  at 
718-724  Arch  Street,  and  a commercial  build- 
ing at  716  Arch  Street. 

* 

Cash  awards  were  presented  to  the  em- 
ployees of  B-iberman  Brothers,  manufactur- 
ers of  “L’Aiglohi”  wash  dresses,  blankets, 
bathrobes  and  maids’  and  nurses’  uniforms, 
at  a get-together  luncheon  at  the  factory,  23d 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  Announcement  was 
made  that  life  insurance  for  the  500  em- 
ployees has  been  arranged  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plan  a trained  nurse  service. 
Presentation  of  the  bonus  was  made  to  em- 
ployees who  have  been  with  the  firm  for  three 
months  or  more. 

V 

I.  and  S.  Fagan  have  leased  the  second 
floor  of  the  premises  at  1123  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  retail  merchandising 
of  waists  and  blouses. 

V 

Sol  Heller  & Sons  and  Louis  Cohen  & 
Son,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  have  purchased  for 
$77,000  the  three-story  property  with  100- 
foot  frontage,  at  South  Main  and  East  North- 
ampton streets,  that  city,  and  will  convert  it, 
it  is  reported,  into  a department  store. 

V 

Somewhat  of  an  innovation  for  a Read- 
ing, Pa.,  department  store  was  put  into 
practice  by  the  firm  of  C.  K.  Whitner  & Co., 
Penn  Square,  that  city,  when  it  permitted  the 
sixth  annual  Berks  County  farm  products 
show  to  be  held  in  its  building,  the  third  floor 
being  devoted  to  the  exhibition. 

* * 

* 

Gimbel  Brothers  have  purchased  from  the 
Hughes  estate  for  one  million  dollars  the 
nine-story  building  at  806-810  Market  Street, 
part  of  the  block  now  occupied  entirely  by 
the  Gimbel  department  store.  The  purchase 
follows  negotiations  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  several  years.  Gimbel  Brothers  now 
own  from  800  to  814  Market  Street,  inclusive. 
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Tricolette 

Dress 

Specialists 

$ 1 9.^  To  $39.^  Net 

ON  THE  RACKS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

•"TREMENDOUS  purchases  of  good  quality  genuine  silk 
tricolette  a year  ago  from  a mill  which  was  forced  by 
law  to  deliver  us  the  goods. 

Located  in  the  low  rent  zone — 

Manufacturing  our  own  goods — 

Designing  our  own  styles — 

enables  us  to  offer  the  trade  these  wonderful  values  in 
tricolette  dresses. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  OR  SEND  US  YOUR  OPEN  ORDER 


Misses’,  Ladies’  and  Stouts’ 
dresses  of 

TRICOTINE 

GEORGETTE 

WOOL  JERSEYS 

PLAIN  AND  NOVELTY 

TAFFETAS 

SATINS 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 

We  are  now  located  at  our  new  address 
and  are  ready  to  welcome  the  visiting 
buyers. 

We  maintain  at  our  new  address  our 
showrooms  and  factory. 


C.  ADELMAN 


133  West  24th  Street 
New  York  City 

US  WHEN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


a 

§ 

I 


The  accompanying  illustrations  intimate  that 
we  are  now  featuring  the  Spring  line;  that  is 
correct,  and  while  all  of  the  summer  novelties 
are  not  yet  to  be  obtained  a goodly  variety  is 
ready  for  inspection  and  delivery. 

Wash  silk  jerseys,  silk  taffetas,  satins — all 
wash  fabrics — for  the  south  now  and  for  home 
later. 


!iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


= Made  of  a beautiful,  lustrous,  wash- 

g able  “Satinaire”  in  Flesh  and 

White,  of  straight  lines  with  11  f/2 
inch  deep  flounce,  scallop  embroid- 
ery trimmed.  This  garment  is 
shadow-proofed — double  panel  back 
H and  front — and  should  prove  a leader 

in  your  white  wash  line. 

1 Price  $3.50  each — Sizes  34  to  40 — 

i Terms  3/10  or  2/10-30X. 


Are  you  featuring  the  new  Burton  Bros,  de 
Luxe  cotton  fabric — “100  per  cent  taffeta”? 
To  see  it  is  to  buy  it. 


No.  1256 

A white,  washable  silk  jersey — a 
" fabric  de  Luxe”  with  double  panel 
back  and  front — perfectly  shadow- 
proofed.  10  inch  flounce  with  2 
inch  headed  ruffle,  all  spaced  with 
3 pretty  pin-tucks. 

Price  $6.75  each — Lengths  34  to  40 
—Terms  3/10  or  2/10-30X. 


“Wear  Petticoats  That  Wear” 


THE  QUEEN  PETTICOAT  MFG.  CO.,  119-125  W.  25th*St„  New  York  City 

I n 

1 H 

1 1 
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Corsetiere  or 
Corset-eer—  Which? 


The  Gulf  Between  Them  Is  Wide,  Let’s  Be  Thank- 
ful!— Visit  Both,  Mr.  and  Miss  Corset  Buyer, 
for  Two  Lessons  with  the  Same  Moral 


And  this  corset  buyer’s  salesforce  does  a great  proportion  of  its  busi- 
ness by  appointment! 


In  a certain  city  of  about  80,000  persons 
there  are  two  retail  dry  goods  stores  which 
are,  generally  speaking,  much  alike. 

They  are  both  old,  well-established  firms, 
carrying  practically  the  same  class  of 
merchandise  and  catering  to  the  same  trade. 
Both  have  excellent  financial  ratings,  are 
equally  well  located  and  no  more  apt  parallel 
could  be  found  for  comparison. 

In  both  stores  there  are  corset  depart- 
ments. We  quote  verbatim  the  selling  talks 
and  department  attitude  as  overheard  and 
observed  by  an  Economist  staff-member, 
saving  the  best  for  the  last  and  telling  of  the 
unsuccessful  department  first. 

No  Mincing  of  Words! 

So  we  ask  you,  Mr.  and  Miss  Corset 
Buyer,  to  walk  right  in  with  us  through  the 
revolving  door  for  a personally  conducted 
tour  in  which  you  may  see  yourself  as  others 
see  you. 

We  go  down  the  center  aisle  flanked  by 
the  novelty,  notions,  toilet  goods  and  neck- 
wear departments,  take  the  elevator  and 
get  off  at  the  third  floor.  Directed  by  an  un- 
gracious saleswoman  we  walk  back  through 
the  coats  and  suits,  “turn  to  the  right” 
through  kimonos,  house  dresses  and  petti- 
coats and  finally  come  to  the  corset  depart- 
ment. 

The  first  impression  is  that  the  poor  corset 
department  gradually  crowded  by  other  and 


more  aggressive  de- 
partments, which  have 
encroached  upon  its 
last  inch  of  decent 
privacy,  has  taken 
refuge  in  this  remote 
corner,  resolved  to 
make  no  further  ef- 
fort to  justify  its 
existence. 

The  wall  space  oc- 
cupied is  about  20 

feet  long  by  8 feet  M r . and  Miss  Corset  Buyer  are  given  a chance  to  see  themselves  as 

others  see  them. 

high.  There  is  a 


counter  in  front  which  terminates  in  a small 
showcase  where  brassieres  and  bandeaus  and 
some  corset  laces  are  shown.  There  is  a com- 
plete stock  of  well  ordered  and  up-to-date  mer- 
chandise on  the  shelves,  though  not  a single 
corset  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Thwarted — Absolutely  Thwarted ! 

Two  young  women  are  in  attendance.  One 
of  them  ignores  us  completely;  the  other 
looks  us  over  and  deigns  to  inquire,  “Some- 
thing?” You  feel  like  saying,  “Oh,  no!  We 
wouldn’t  trouble  you  for  the  world.” 

“Miss  Blank,  the  buyer,  please?”  we 
counter,  exerting  self-control. 

Miss  Blank  is  not  in  just  now.” 

“When  do  you  expect  her  back?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  When  will  Miss 
Blank  be  back,  Minnie?”  she  inquires  of 
the  other  saleswoman. 

“Search  me,”  is  the 
noncommittal  reply 
with  an  I-can’t-be- 
bothered  attitude. 

“Is  she  in  the 
store  ?” 

“Oh,  sure!  She’s 
here  somewhere.  You 
can  wait  for  her.” 
Thanking  her  for 
this  small  concession, 
we  agree  to  wait. 


prevent  the  flesh  bulging  over  the  top?” 
Whereupon  the  deliberate  Minnie  finishes  her 
manicure,  rubbing  the  nails  of  one  hand  on 

the  palm  of  the  other 

Then  she  asks,  “What  size?” 

“I’ve  been  wearing  a thirty  but  I think 
that  isn’t  large  enough.  The  space  is  too 
wide  at  the  lace.” 

In  With  Both  Feet! 


How  do  I do  it  ? 
Flatter  tj! 


Enter  a Customer! 

Now  a customer 
enters.  She  is  an 
attractive,  pleasant- 
looking  person,  short 
and  rather  stout. 

She  sits  down  di- 
rectly in  front  of 
“Minnie”  and  in- 
quires: ’’Will  you 

show  me  a corset  that 
is  not  too  high  in 
front  and  is  built  high 
enough  in  the  back  to 


“Yes,  you’re  pretty  stout.  You  oughta 
wear  about  a thirty-two.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  stout  at  all!  Of  course. 
I’m  not  thin,  but  I have  very  little  super- 
fluous flesh,  only  at  the  top  of  my  corset. 
The  flesh  bulges  sometimes  and  it’s  very  an- 
noying. Do  you  think  I should  wear  a front- 
lace  or  a back-lace  corset?” 

“Well,  that  all  depends.  We  have  both. 
It’s  up  to  you!”  Here  Minnie  took  down  a 
couple  of  boxes.  “Now  here  is  the  . . . .,” 
naming  a well  known  front-lace,  “and  here  is 
a back-lace.  Do  you  want  to  try  them  on?” 
“Well,  no,  I didn’t  come  prepared.”  (The 
customer  would  have  hesitated  to  disrobe 
and  reveal  anything  but  the  finest  silk  un- 
dergarments to  this  patronizing  sales  per- 
son.) “Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  try  them 
on?” 

“Probably  O.  K.,”  Says  Minnie 
“Oh,  no,  it  isn’t  necessary!  This  is 
probably  what  you  want.  You  can  take  it  out 
and  try  it  on  and  if  you  don’t  like  it  you  can 
exchange  it.” 

Customer  (or  Victim)  No.  2 

Then  enters  another  customer,  a very  thin 
woman,  elaborately  gotten  up  and  evidently 
making  a superhuman  effort  to  appear  youth- 
ful and  attractive.  The  other  saleswoman 
advances  and  likewise  inquires,  “Some- 
thing?” 

“Sure,  I want  something!  I want  a cor- 
set. I want  to  be  fitted  with  one  that  will 
give  me  a large  waist,  narrow  hips  and  a flat 
back,”  came  the  answer,  in  the  asperity  of 
which  was  a distinct  warning. 
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oW  and  miere  to  see  sam- 
ples of  Jd.  products 


/Brassieres ~ Coiset  Waists 
(Elastic  'Jape-  (girdles  — 
ytdaiernilies,  and.  other 
Corset  Specialties 

jample  lines  at  Gorin  Corset  Go. 
7/o $ AJh?e.  yfdvi  TJoi\  Cilzp 

Chicaqo  Office 
27  to  57  Jo.  Jrankjm fb. 

She  jltJf Co,  Lie. 
J~actoru  and  Salesrooms 
69  Clinionjireei, ftbvJaihjCJ 

qAs1{  bo  hale  a salesman  call 
ylsl  Jot  samples 


The  saleswoman  exchanges  knowing 
glances  with  “Minnie”  as  she  takes  down  a 
tape  measure  and  places  it  about  the  woman’s 
waist.  “You  measure  22  inches.  I haven’t 
got  a corset  that  will  make  you  look  very 
large  in  the  waist.  The  fitting  room  is  there 
to  the  left.  I’ll  bring  in  some  corsets  and 
try  them  on  you.” 

The  customer  disappears  into  the  fitting 
room,  followed  shortly  by  the  saleswoman. 

“Minnie”  Is  So  Helpful! 

In  the  meantime  the  first  customer  has 
sat  contemplating  the  front  and  the  back 
lace.  “Minnie”  has  not  vouchsafed  one  re- 
mark as  to  the  merits  of  either.  She  has, 
in  fact,  given  her  individual  interest  to  the 
other  sale. 

“Are  these  both  32’s?”  asks  the  customer. 

“Yes.” 

“You  think  this  is  the  right  size?” 

Minnie  condescendingly  takes  her  meas- 
urement with  the  tape  and  announces  judici- 
ally, “thirty-two  is  the  size  you  ought  to 
wear.” 

“Well,  I have  an  account  here;  send  them 
out  and  I’ll  return  one  of  them  later,”  and 
the  customer  gives  her  name  and  address 
and  leaves  the  department. 

No.  2 Under  Fire 

Just  then  there  emanates  from  the  fitting 
room  the  high-pitched  voice  of  customer 
No.  2. 

“This  corset  don’t  give  me  any  shape  at 
all!  I look  like  a slat!” 

“Sure,  you  do!”  came  the  saleswoman’s 
voice,  with  “My  goodness,  but  you’re  thin,” 
added  comfortingly. 

Buyer  Too  Tired  to  Think 

Just  here  Miss  Blank,  the  buyer,  comes 
rushing  through  a door  from  a room  nearby. 
Has  she  been  there  all  the  time,  we  wonder? 

Miss  Blank  is  fussed  and  nervous  and  evi- 
dently tired.  She  apologizes  for  having  kept 
us  waiting  so  long  and  says: 

“Yes,  I never  seem  to  be  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time!  You  see  I have  the  cor- 
sets and  brassieres,  kimonos,  negligees,  house 
dresses,  petticoats,  the  muslin  underwear  and 
the  infants’  department. 

“I  was  in  my  office.  The  girls  annoy  me 
so  I can’t  let  them  know  where  I am.  They 
will  come  and  drag  me  out  to  help  wait  on  a 
customer  when  I ought  to  be  receiving  and 
pricing  goods,  or  taking  mark-ups  or  mark- 
downs,  or  going  over  stock,  or  checking  up 
or  doing  some  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  have  got  to  be  done.  I never 
have  a moment  to  plan  or  think  about  a 
thing,  and  at  night  I’m  so  tired  I can’t  think. 
I can’t  even  read.  I go  right  to  bed.” 

Grievance  Committee,  Pronto! 

Here  the  fitting  room  door  opens  and  the 
thin  lady  emerges,  pinning  on  her  hat.  Her 
remarks  leave  little  doubt  as  to  her  frame  of 
mind.  Miss  Blank  asks  to  be  excused.  She 
goes  to  the  customer  placatingly.  “What  is 
the  trouble,  madam?  Weren’t  you  pleased? 
Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you?” 

“No,  nothing!”  snaps  the  customer.  “All 
this  store  can  do  is  put  up  the  prices.  I 
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About  Opportunity 


If  there  is  any  vocation  to  which 
a woman  who  is  not  a college  gradu- 
ate may  look  forward  for  a career  of 
service  and  of  remuneration,  that  of 
the  corsetiere  is  surely  one  of  them. 
There  is  instance  after  instance  on 
record  of  women  who  had  faith  in 
themselves  and  their  business  building 
fortunes  from  just  thsi  calling. 

Realization  of  the  'possibilities  that 
this  work  affords  will  stimulate  any 
ambitious  girl  who  delights  in  learn- 
ing all  she  can  possibly  acquire  about 
her  chosen  work.  Such  healthy  stimu- 
lation properly  directed  means  certain 
success. 

It  is  to  help  those  in  this  oppor- 
tunity-strewn department  that  the 
Economist  features  this  article.  If  it 
aids  but  one  or  tivo  to  grasp  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  possibilities  ahead — and 
helps  provide  the  essential  stimulus — - 
its  mission  in  the  world  will  have  been 
worth  while. 

DO  read  it — and  then  let  us  know 
how  you’d  like  some  more. 


have  never  been  treated  so  discourteously 
and  I won’t  come  here  again.” 

“I’m  sorry,  madam.  I wish  you  would  let 
me  serve  you.” 

“No,  I’m  through!”  and  in  righteous 
wrath  the  thin  lady  vanishes. 

Miss  Blank  comes  back  and  we  are  really 
sorry  for  her.  Her  voice  trembles  a little 
as  she  says,  “I  am  so  tired!  It  has  been  an 
awful  day.” 

“Why  do  you  not  have  more  competent 
help?”  we  ask. 

“We  can’t  get  them,”  she  responds  wanly. 
“You  see,  time  was  when  the  stores  got  the 
better  class  and  those  not  considered  fit 
went  into  the  factories.  Now  the  factories 
pay  such  a large  wage,  the  better  class  go 
there  and  the  store  takes  what  is  left.” 

Wood-pile  Reveals  Its  Tenant 

“But  why  do  you  have  charge  of  so  many 
departments?  You  surely  can’t  do  any  of 
them  justice.” 

“No,  I don’t,  but  that  is  the  store’s  policy. 
You  see,  buyers  get  larger  salaries  and  by 
having  one  buyer  for  two  or  three  such 
departments  there  is  quite  a saving.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  that  is  expensive  in 
the  long  run?” 

“Surely  it  is!  I lose  enough  on  the  corset 
department  every  day  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
buyers  for  the  other  departments  and  still 
have  a nice  profit  for  the  store.  You  know 
women  are  becoming  more  exacting  in  corset- 
buying and  so  much  of  my  time  is  taken  up 
in  the  stock  room  and  the  other  departments, 
besides  making  adjustments  and  exchanges, 
that  I really  have  very  little  time  to  give  to 
corset  service.” 

Customer  No.  i’s  “Rep.” 

Here  we  tell  her  of  the  “sale”  just  made 
by  “Minnie”  to  the  stout  woman  and  add  that 
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the  customer  will  probably  return  both  cor- 
sets, as  they  were  not  really  sold. 

“Yes,  she  will  be  sure  to  return  them,” 
responds  Miss  Blank.  “She  always  does,  and 
invariably  soils  and  damages  two  or  three 
garments  before  she  finds  one  that  3uits 
her.” 

“Are  your  saleswomen  professional  cor- 
setieres?” 

“Oh,  no,  we  don’t  keep  them  long  enough 
for  that.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  schools  of 
corsetry  ?” 

“I  never  attended  one,  but  I think  actual 
experience  is  the  best  school.” 

“Do  you  train  your  saleswomen  yourself?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I let  them  see  me  fit  corsets 
when  they  first  come  into  the  department  and 
help  them  when  I have  the  time.” 

Financial  Kickbacks 

“May  we  ask  about  what  investment  your 
corset  and  brassiere  department  represents?” 

“We  have  about  $16,000  in  stock  now, 
more  than  we  usually  carry,  but  business 
has  been  dull  this  season.  The  Hustle  store 
around  the  corner  has  been  doing  a lot  of 
advertising  and  they  are  getting  most  of  the 
trade  now.” 

“About  how  much  do  your  sales  average?” 

“It’s  particularly  dull  just  now.  We  are 
probably  not  doing  more  than  a thousand  a 
month,  but  we  did  $8,000  up  to  August.” 

Here  Miss  Blank  was  called  to  the  tele- 
phone. She  sighed  as  she  finished  talking 
and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“The  merchandise  man  wants  my  plans 
for  spring  buying  and  I have  no  plans!”  she 
confided,  quite  miserable. 

Even  as  we  say  “good-bye”  we  are  doing 
a rapid  sum  in  mental  arithmetic — the  corset 
department  is  actually  costing  the  firm 
money.  Now  we  understand  why  it  has  that 
weevil-eaten,  apologetic  look. 

We  will  now  go  and  see  for  ourselves  why 
Miss  Blank’s  competition  in  the  Hustler  store 
corset  department  is  selling  most  of  the 
trade. 

As  we  enter  the  store  we  are  greeted  by 
a man  at  the  door,  who  somehow  conveys  the 
impression  that  we  are  distinguished  guests 
whom  the  store  is  honored  to  receive,  and 
just  here  we  want  to  say  that  stores  have 
that  same  undefinable  atmosphere  of  comfort 
and  hospitality  and  warmth  or  one  of  unrest, 
ungraciousness  and  deadly  indifference,  just 
as  this  is  true  of  homes. 

The  store  host  escorts  us  to  the  elevator 
and  invites  us  to  make  ourselves  at  home  as 
he  signals  the  operator. 

As  the  elevator  stops  at  the  second  floor 
we  see  the  slender,  sylph-like  models  in  pink 
brocades  and  gleaming  satins  in  the  distant 
corset  department. 

We  pass  through  the  underwear  depart- 
ment, all  suggestive  of  intimate  garments 
for  women,  and  come  first  to  the  tables  where 
soiled  and  discontinued  corsets  advertised  at 
a special  price  for  a day  only  are  on  sale. 

The  space  occupied  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  first  store,  but  there  are  long  tables 
for  corsets  and  brassieres,  and  dainty  ban- 
deaus and  satin  corsets  hang  tantalizingly  on 
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s— Corsets 

Are  You  Making  the  Most  of 
the  Stout  Woman’s  Hobby 

Very  often  a stout  woman  s hobby  is  her  corset. 
No  matter  where  your  store  or  shop  is  located,  a 
very  large  portion  of  your  corset  trade  will  come 
from  stout  or  medium  stout  women. 

Rengo  Belt  Reducing  Corsets 

are  made  exclusively  for  the  stout  figure.  They  are 
successful  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results,  be- 
cause of  their  scientific  design  and  the  steelastic 
webbing. 

Rengo  Belt  Reducing  Corsets  will  be  advertised 
heavily  this  spring  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  be  in  a position  to  bene- 
fit by  this  advertising  campaign  to  the  extent  of 
stocking  a complete  line  of  Rengo  Belt  Reducing 
Corsets.  The  trade  will  be  created  for  you  if  you 
are  ready  to  supply  it.  The  profit,  too,  will  appeal 
to  you  very  strongly. 

Priced  from  $24  to  $78  a dozen 


THE  CROWN  CORSET  CO. 

170  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


“T”  racks.  There  are  comfortable  chairs  and 
extra  armchairs,  a high  chair  for  the  baby 
and  altogether  an  agreeable  spaciousness. 

There  are  six  saleswomen,  each  with  a 
customer  to  whom  she  is  giving  undivided 
attention. 

She’s  a Cheerful  Sort 

The  buyer  is  busy  also,  going  from  cus- 
tomer to  customer,  with  suggestions  here  and 
there,  flattering  bits  of  attention,  individual 
to  the  need  of  each,  and  then  she  comes  to 
speak  to  us. 

She  is  so  cheerfully  confident,  this  plump, 
good-natured,  smiling  corset  buyer,  that  we 
immediately  inquire,  “How  do  you  do  it?  Tell 
us  about  this  wonderful  department!” 

The  buyer  looks  about  with  pardonable 
pride,  “It  is  good,  isn’t  it?  And  such  a busi- 
ness ! I don’t  know  exactly  how  it  has  come, 
but  I think  I’ve  just  liked  to  do  it.  You  see 
at  first  this  was  a very  small  department — 
only  a handful  of  corsets. 

“I’ve  been  here  twenty  years — frequent 
changes  are  disastrous  for  both  the  buyer 
and  the  department.  You  see  it  is  built  up 
of  a regular  clientele. 

Making  ’em  “Like”  You 

“Do  you  know  that  fully  half  of  the  wo- 
men  who  come  to  a corset  department  are 
abnormal?  And  this  does  not  include  the 
forty  per  cent  who  are  over-sized.  These 
women  have  had  operations,  resulting  in 
adhesions;  they  have  tumors  and  misplace- 
ments that  have  to  be  humored;  some  have 
bodies  out  of  proportion  from  their  birth. 
Is  it  natural  to  believe  that  women  like  to 
reveal  these  defects  promiscuously?  Cer- 
tainly not,  and  when  you  have  won  their 
confidence  they  come  to  you  as  they  go  to  a 
dentist  or  a physician. 

“We  keep  a perfect  card  index,  the  cus- 
tomer’s name,  address,  model  and  size.  We 
also  write  down  any  physical  defects,  or 
peculiarities.  When  a customer  enters,  if  the 
saleswoman  cannot  call  her  name,  she  asks, 
‘Have  you  bought  a corset  here  before?’  If 
the  reply  is  affirmative,  the  saleswoman  says, 
‘I  do  remember  your  face,  but  I cannot  recall 
your  name,’  and  sometimes  we  have  to  ex- 
plain the  index  before  we  can  get  the  cus- 
tomer to  give  her  name. 

Index  of  Many  Uses 

“I  use  this  card  index  for  a mailing  list, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  new  models,  or 
special  sales,  and  frequently  I write  personal 
letters  telling  of  some  new  model  or  a style 
change. 

“If  I had  to  define  our  success  with  one 
word  I should  say  ‘flattery’ — they  live  on  it, 
they  adore  it — the  women,  old  ones,  young 
ones,  rich  and  poor,  homely  or  beautiful,  it 
is  all  the  same. 

“Do  you  see  the  young  woman  there  in 
the  black  dress — the  stout  one?  She  is  the 
best  saleswoman  that  ever  stood  behind  a 
corset  counter,  and  she  sells  them  now  by 
appointment.  Her  flattery  is  so  bald  that 
sometimes  I hold  my  breath. 

“She  has  one  prescription  she  gives  with- 
out variation  at  least  a dozen  times  a day. 
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If  the  customer  is  stout,  Miss  M.  prescribes, 
and  there  is  a certain  kind  of  bread  they 
must  eat.  At  times  I have  thought  she  is  in 
league  with  a baker,  and  she  gives  every 
assurance  that  the  customer  will  begin  to 
reduce  almost  immediately.  If  the  customer 
is  thin,  she  plays  no  favorites,  for  the  same 
prescription  and  the  same  bread  will  make 
her  plump  almost  over  night,  and  the  strange 
part  is,  they  come  in  and  thank  her,  and  tell 
her  that  they  really  are  reducing  or  taking 
on  flesh  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  have 
passed  the  prescription  on  to  their  friends. 

“You  know,”  continued  the  buyer,  “a  wo- 


Just a Story 


Shortly  after  the  Birdsey-Somers 
Co.  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  built  its  new 
corset  factory  a few  years  ago  some 
progressive  soul  applied  to  it  the  name 
“The  University  of  Corsets.”  And  the 
firm  used  that  designation  on  its  let- 
terheads. 

Grounds  about  the  building  were 
developed  much  as  a college  might 
treat  its  campus. 

Before  long  there  was  going 
around  town  the  “college  yell”  of  “The 
University  of  Corsets.”  It  was  SOME 
yell — and  there  was  spirit  behind  it! 

Isn’t  it — or  IS  it — strange  how  an 
idea  with  common-interest  appeal  gets 
’round? 


man  is  always  supremely  conscious  of  her 
physical  self,  and  when  she  buys  a corset, 
the  mirrors  show  her  a reflection  that  is  not 
always  flattering.  She  is  inclined  to  blame 
the  corset  and  the  corsetiere  for  a too  obvious 
abdomen.  In  that  case  you  must  dwell  on  the 
‘magnificent  back’  and  where  a back  shows  a 
hump  or  two,  you  have  got  to  reverse  it  and 
show  her  what  a straight  front  the  garment 
gives.  There  are  tricks  in  every  trade!  The 
trick  in  the  corset  trade  is  to  know  women 
and  to  flatter  them.” 

It’s  Selling  That  Counts ! 

The  buyer  pauses  for  breath  and  we  get 
a moment  to  inquire: 

“Do  you  have  charge  of,  or  buy  for,  any 
other  department?” 

“No.  A corset  department  does  not  depend 
upon  the  buying — anybody  can  buy  them. 
It’s  the  selling  that  counts.  Could  a physi- 
cian who  leaves  his  office  and  goes  out  to 
run  a farm,  build  up  a successful  practice,  or 
hold  it  if  he  adopted  such  a method?  The 
head  of  a successful  corset  department  must 
give  professional,  personal  attention  just  as  a 
physician  does. 

“Do  you  mind  telling  us  about  how  much 
stock  you  carry?” 

“At  present,  $8,000,  and  that  is  rather  low, 
as  we  have  had  a tremendous  season  and 
deliveries  have  been  poor.  We  had  six  turn- 
overs last  year,  and  we  will  have  eight  this 
year.” 

“Does  your  sales  force  have  any  special 
training?” 
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“They  are  all  graduate  corsetieres,  and 
besides  we  have  frequent  fittings  among  our- 
selves, when  a new  model  comes  in  or  there 
is  a decided  style  change,  one  of  us  becomes 
for  the  time  a customer.  We  are  querulous, 
disagreeable,  fault-finding,  raise  all  kinds  of 
arguments  and  the  selling  force  is  trained  to 
take  care  of  the  most  difficult  customer  and 
the  most  difficult  corset.” 

“Do  you  have  frequent  changes?  Do  the 
saleswomen  leave  you  and  go  into  the  fac- 
tories for  more  pay?” 

“More  pay?  Why,  we  pay  more  than  the 
factory  pays.  Why  shouldn’t  we?  A happy, 
contented  selling  force  is  the  best  advertise- 
ment any  store  can  have.” 

“Does  the  corset  department  pay?” 

“You  ask  the  management,  and  you’ll  find 
it’s  the  best  paying  department  in  the  store.” 

4 

General  Trade  Notes 


The  Corset  Manufacturers’  Association 
will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  17.  The  entertainment  committee  is 
making  every  effort  to  have  this  meeting  ex- 
cel all  others. 

Maison  De  Lingerie  is  the  name  of  a new 
Los  Angeles  shop  devoted  exclusively  to  han- 
dling women’s  dainty  and  exclusive  lingerie. 
Velour  hangings  and  upholstery  in  French 
rose  lend  a distinctive  note  to  the  store,  which 
is  presided  over  by  Miss  Hazel  A.  Thompson. 

The  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  added  to  its  selling  space  the  entire  upper 
of  seventh  floor,  having  roofed  in  the  pergola, 
making  into  a gift  section  the  entire  space, 
intended  when  the  building  was  designed  for 
use  as  cafe  and  kitchens. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  De- 
Bevoise  Brassiere  Co.  salesforce  was  held 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently.  It  was  evident 
from  the  greatly  augmented  number  of  ma- 
chines and  operatives  that  the  DeBevoise  Co. 
expects,  and  is  prepared  to  handle,  a far 
larger  volume  of  business  than  ever  before. 

When  Professor  Munter,  of  the  Nulife  Co., 
returned  to  his  office  from  an  out-of-town 
trip  recently  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  em- 
ployees had  arranged  a banquet  to  celebrate 
his  birthday.  The  table  was  all  set  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Nulife  Co.,  the  piece  de 
resistence  being  a huge  birthday  cake,  with 
fifty  candles. 

Herman  Philipson,  who  has  been  director 
of  advertising  for  the  Times-Herald,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Neiman-Mar- 
cus  Co.,  a men’s  wear  specialty  house  of  that 
city,  as  assistant  to  Herbert  Marcus.  Prior  to 
leaving  the  newspaper  staff,  Mr.  Philipson 
was  presented  with  a Scottish  Rite  charm 
and  a gold  watch. 

Colburn’s,  the  oldest  furrier  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  one  of  the  best  known,  has  added 
a third  to  his  phalanx  of  shops,  opening  one 
recently  in  the  midst  of  the  Seventh  Street 
shopping  district.  The  new  establishment  is 
constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  Paquin  shop, 
in  Paris,  and  is  finished  in  light  gray  enamel, 
with  touches  of  blue. 
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Model  Brassieres 

are  as  All-  Complete 
in  44 Full-Figures ” as 
in  44 Regular-Figures ” 


Tf  XTR  A large  sizes  are 
a regular  part  of  the 
Model  Brassiere  Line . 
The  completeness  of  our 
stocks  applies  not  only  to 
styles . equally  to  sizes. 

No  matter  what  difficulty 
a retailer  may  experience 
in  fitting  a finicky  cus- 
tomer, her  correct  size , 
whatever  it  be , /j-  procur- 
able in  Model  Brassieres . 

no  more 

for  a “ Full-Figure  ” 
j/0#  /or  # 44 regular  ”, 
though  we  pay  more  to 
have  it  made . TVo 
charge  up  to  even  extreme 
size  54 . 

7 A^rtf  /j  #0  j/z*, 
fastening  or  trimming  in 
general  use  that  you  can  V 
^0  Model  line. 


,rlr4W^l 

j i M 


200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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From  Benjamin  & Jones  there  comes  this  youthful,  strapless  bandeau  of  exquisite 
silk  jersey. 


The  figure  on  the  right  sh'ows  a smart  evening  bandeau  from  G.  M.  Poix,  Inc.,  designed 
for  wear  with  backless  gowns. 


Elaborate  New  Brassieres 
Employ  Laces  Lavishly 

The  predom-  nls.iif’s  otVi- 

mating  note  in  Offerings  Are  Notably  Beautiful,  Despite  erwise  increas_ 
brassiere  models  Labor  Hindrances — Many  Makers  Seek  ing  production 


offered  for  Small  Town  Sites  as 
spring  selling  is 

the  effect  of  sheer  transparency,  combined 
with  a confining  perfection  in  fit  and  elastic- 
ity. Notwithstanding  the  truth  that  one  hears 
on  every  hand  of  the  soaring  price  of  lace,  rib- 
bon and  trims,  there  is  certainly  no  attempt 
at  economy  in  the  designs  expected  to  be  the 
best  sellers  for  spring. 

In  no  previous  season  have  brassieres  and 
bandeaux  been  so  elaborate.  Evening  gar- 
ments are  made  almost  entirely  of  lace,  and 
real  lace  and  handsome  imitations  are  em- 
ployed, frequently  combined  with  ribbon. 
These  are  made  with  and  without  shoulder 
straps. 

Narrow  Silk  Shoulder  Straps 

A narrow  silk  cord  as  a shoulder  strap  will 
be  generally  favored.  Many  bandeaux  are  en- 
tirely backless,  being  only  bust  confiners  that 
taper  to  points  just  back  of  the  under-arm 
seam,  and  is  finished  with  an  inch  wide  elas- 
tic in  the  back. 

Many  manufacturers  are  enlarging  their 


Refuge  from  Turmoil  facilities.  Some 

are  operating  at 
full  capacity,  while  others  report  serious  labor 
shortage  and  labor  difficulties.  In  some  of  the 
large  plants  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  ma- 
chines are  idle  because  of  a lack  of  operatives. 

Many  Seek  Remote  Locations 

Still  others  have  built  plants  in  other  lo- 
calities which  have  not  a diversity  of  factory 
employment  open  to  women,  hoping  thereby 
to  circumvent  the  shortage. 

There  is  a pronounced  movement  on  the 
part  of  large  manufacturers  to  build  branches 
of  their  various  industries  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  heretofore  not  considered 
practicable. 

Of  course  such  details  as  light,  power, 
water,  and  accessibility  to  markets  are  of 
grave  importance.  But  there  is  a decided  rip- 
ple of  approval  when  some  one  quotes: 
“There  are  too  many  large  cities  and  too  few 
small  towns.” 

One  manufacturer  of  notions  and  fancy 
goods,  finding  labor  conditions  menacing  out- 


put, built  a large  factory  in  the  east.  He  re- 
ports, “more  satisfactory  labor,  and  plenty  of 
it,  at  a considerable  saving  in  price.” 

Another  manufacturer  opened  up  a large 
factory  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  From  two  adver- 
tisements for  female  help  wanted,  appearing 
in  the  two  leading  Sunday  papers,  there  were 
4,000  applicants  in  a single  day,  he  has 
asserted. 

Open-Price  Orders  in  Disfavor 

The  practice  of  booking  orders  at  open 
•prices  does  not  seem  ethical  for  either  manu- 
facturer or  buyer  and,  as  a rule,  it  is  heartily 
condemned,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  no  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 

Substitution  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  these  days,”  is  the  way  one  bras- 
siere maker  put  it. 

The  selling  method  most  generally  observed 
at  present  is  to  take  an  order  at  a price,  for 
delivery  within  a period  not  to  exceed  one 
month.  If  the  manufacturer  does  not  com- 
plete deliveries  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment, he  must  furnish  the  full  order  at  the 
price  quoted  as  soon  as  possible,  but  further 
orders  will  be  filled  only  at  the  price  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  delivery. 

All  manufacturers  discourage  speculative 
buying  and  most  of  them  refuse  to  take  orders 
except  for  early  delivery. 



Merchandise  Fair  at 
Grand  Central  Feb.  9-14 

More  Than  50,000  Square  Feet  of 
Floor  Space  for  Notions  and 
Small  Wares 

An  event  that  promises  to  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  buyers  of  notions  and  small  wares 
is  the  merchandise  fair  which  will  be  held 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  Lexington  Avenue,  Forty-sixth  to 
Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  Feb. 
9 to  14. 

The  promoters  represent  that  on  the  open- 
ing day  there  will  be  at  least  300  different 
concerns  occupying  space  and  displaying 
merchandise. 

More  than  50,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  will  be  used.  The  arrangement  will 
enable  buyers  to  inspect  a great  deal  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  least  possible  time. 

The  exhibit  will  include,  especially,  items 
which  can  be  retailed  at  from  5 cents  to  $5, 
including,  besides  notions  and  novelties, 
hosiery,  underwear,  knit  goods,  enamel  ware, 
aluminum  ware,  and  other  items  that  have 
been  difficult  to  procure  in  satisfactory  quan- 
tities at  reasonable  prices. 

4 

Charles  B.  Wing,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Wing  & Bosteck  Department  Store 
Co.,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  died  recently  at  the 
Corning  hospital.  Mr.  Wing  had  been  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Corning  for  many 
years.  He  was  very  active  in  public  affairs, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Works  and  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish the  J.  C.  Penny,  Inc.,  Store  at  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Lafhidle  of  Grand  Island 
will  be  the  manager. 
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If s a KABO 

COMFORT  TOP  CORSET! 


Her  friend  is  finding  out  for  herself  just  how 
cleverly  the  Kabo  Comfort  Top  Corset  is  designed. 
She  is  assuring  herself  with  her  own  hands  that 
the  top  does  bend  easily  and  eliminates  any  distress 


at  top  of  front  steel.  And,  being  convinced,  she 
will  be  asking  for  the  Kabo  Comfort  Top  as  are 
thousands  of  other  women  who  welcome  it  as  the 
solution  of  their  corset  problems. 


All  buyers  should  also  see  the  new 
Kabo  “Live  Model’s  Brassieres — 
especially  the  "Flatter-U” . 


KABO  CORSET  COMPANY 


23-25  E.  21st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


728-736  No.  Morgan  St.,  Chicago. 


278  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Originality  Characterizes  Spring 

Millinery  Styles 


American  hat  manufacturers 
have  seemingly  been  little  af- 
fected by  the  millinery  strike, 
recently  settled.  They  were 
ready  well  in  advance  of  the  sea- 
son and  for  many  weeks  have 
been  showing  models  for  South- 
ern wear. 

At  present  the  authoritative  styles  for  the 
Northern  spring  are  beginning  to  sift  through. 
The  trying-out  of  styles  on  the  early  buyer 
helps  much  to  stabilize  the  millinery  trend  and 
is  of  advantage  to  both  buyer  and  manufac- 
turer. The  early  buyer  is  able  to  follow  the 
weeding-out  process  from  the  start,  thereby 
getting  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  season’s 
styles.  The  manufacturer  is  helped  by  seeing 
the  reaction  of  the  buyer  to  the  “ballons 
d’assai,”  and  profits  thereby. 

American  hat  manufacturers  have  seem- 
ingly been  little  affected  by  the  millinery 
strike,  recently  settled.  They  were  ready  well 
in  advance  of  the  season  and  for  many  weeks 
have  been  showing  models  for  Southern  wear. 


Variety  Offers  Widest  Possible  Range  of  Choice — 
French  Influence  Is  Perceptible  to  Marked  Extent 
— Authoritative  Styles  for  Northern  Spring  Are 
Sifting  Through 


Variety  as  Great  as  Ever 

There  is  no  less  variety  in  millinery  style 
this  season  than  there  is  in  garments  and 
scarcely  less  individuality  of  design  shown. 
The  silhouette  remains  fundamentally  the 
same — the  low  crown,  thick  brim  and  off-the- 
face  effects  have  been  seen  during  the  past 
season.  There  is  great  variety  in  trimmings, 
however,  and  many  novel  effects. 

French  millinery  styles  have  influenced 
American  hats  largely,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  just  wherein  lies  the  change  that  makes 
a French  hat  becoming  to  an  American  woman. 
The  Louis  XV  influence  is  seen  clearly  in  the 
variations  of  the  tricorns  and  marquis  shapes. 
The  Egyptian  turban  of  recent  French  design 
is  also  shown  by  American  manufacturers  in 
bright  brocades  and  vivid  colored  fabrics. 

Crowns  Low  and  Rather  Bulky 

Crowns  are  low,  dome  shaped  and  rather 
bulky.  The  modified  “French  crown,”  as  this 
type  is  called,  is  seen  on  many  of  the  broader- 
brimmed  hats  and  is  particularly  effective  in 
those  made  of  fabric.  Melon-shaped  and  oval 
crowns,  also  those  having  a Chinese  line,  are 
used  on  many  of  the  small  hats. 

Brims 

Brims  continue  to  roll  away  from  the  face. 
This  is  a style  that  is  becoming  to  the  average 
American  woman  and  she  naturally  clings  to  it. 

The  large  picture  hat  has  the  usual  wide 
flat  brim,  but  much  has  been  done  to  vary  this 
by  a drop  of  lace  over  the  edge,  thick  roll 
effects,  and  other  innovations.  Breton  and 
chin-chin  brims  are  seen  on  many  of  the 
smaller  tailored  hats. 

Combinations  of  Materials 

Combinations  of  straw  and  fabric  are  ex- 
tensively used.  Among  the  wide  variety  of 
fabrics  that  are  now  employed  are  duvetyn, 


moufflon,  faille,  taffeta,  satin  and  georgette. 

Cire  effects  are  new  this  season,  the  process 
being  applied  to  voile,  maline  and  other  sheer 
fabrics.  Embroidered  voile  is  made  up  in  very 
attractive  hats  for  both  sports  and  dress  wear. 
Embroidered  facings  and  facings  of  a fabric 
in  a contrasting  color  are  also  largely  featured. 

Trimmings  Favor  Flowers 

Flowers  of  fabric,  straw,  worsted  and  every 
conceivable  material  are  used  largely  in  trim- 
mings. No  flower  is  too  humble  to  be  copied, 
everything  from  the  field  flower  to  the  gor- 
feous  rose  and  poppy  being  used.  Small  flowers 
are  used  to  face  entire  brims  and  are  appliqued 


The  slightly  upturned 
brim  in  this  model  is  a 
departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary. From  the  Knox 
Hat  Co.,  Inc. 


over  entire  crowns.  Flowers  are  made  in  nat- 
ural shades  and  in  bright  colors  such  as  coral, 
orange,  and  brilliant  greens. 

Fruit  of  the  smaller  variety,  such  as 
grapes,  plums  and  apples,  is  effectively  em- 
ployed on  many  hats.  Dyed  grass,  glycerined 
ostrich  and  monkey,  wooden  beads  appliqued 
in  allover  designs,  oilcloth  as  brim  facing  and 
trimming,  and  many  other  novelties  are  used 
to  secure  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  hat  manufacturers 
ribbon  has  been  overlooked  as  having  possibili- 
ties in  the  trimming  line.  This  season,  how- 
ever, the  cire  and  waxed  ribbons  of  faille, 
moire  and  satin  are  used  in  many  ways  on  the 
smartest  hats  for  tailored  and  semi-formal 
wear. 

Straws  Feature  Celophanes 

Celophane  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  thing 
in  millinery  this  season.  All  lustrous  effects 


are  featured,  but  combinations 
of  celophane  and  the  different 
straws  figure  in  a large  number 
of  hats  from  all  the  best  design- 
ers. Raffia  in  brilliant  colors, 
baronet  and  barnyard  straws, 
and  leghorn,  which  is  scarce,  are 
very  prominent. 

The  variations  of  horsehair  cloth,  two  of 
which  are  batavia  and  “shredded  wheat,”  make 
effective,  illusive-looking  hats  for  all  occasions. 

Chantilly  lace  in  tan,  brown  and  black,  is 
an  effective  trimming  for  dressy  hats.  This  is 
seen  in  wired  effects,  flaring  up  in  front  and 
at  the  sides  or  in  some  instances  draped  over 
the  brim  edge.  Large  veils  of  Chantilly  are 
draped  over  many  of  the  hats,  both  large  and 
small. 

: + 


Wants  More  Discussion 
On  Figuring  of  Profits 


Clarksville,  Tenn.,  January  2,  1920. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir:  In  this  week’s  issue  of  the 

Economist  we  read  with  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  article  regarding  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing merchandise  and  how  merchants  should 
figure  their  gross  profit  percentages,  etc. 

As  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  regarding  such  questions  our 
thoughts  turned  to  you  for  a solution  of  the 
problem.  If  you  will  give  us  a clear  ex- 
planation as  to  how  the  ratios  should  be  fig- 
ured we  will  greatly  appreciate  same. 

Please  allow  us  to  say  that  we  consider, 
as  we  always  have,  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
one  of  the  best  helps  that  we  have  in  the 
way  of  store  service,  buying  and  otherwise. 

Wishing  you  the  best  year  you  have  ever 
had,  we  are 

Yours  very  truly, 

McNeal  & Edwards  Co. 

M.  J.  Black,  Mgr. 

- —4 


Harris  Store  of  Dallas 
Extensively  Enlarges 


A.  Harris  & Co.  of  Dallas,  Texas,  have 
started  alterations  that  will  entail  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  $50,000.  Included  in  the 
new  plans  is  a mezzanine  balcony,  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  installed  in  a department  store 
in  Dallas.  This  balcony — on  which  will  be 
located  a rest-room,  reading  and  writing 
room,  and  the  hairdressing  and  manicur- 
ing departments — will  be  completed  in  about 
30  days. 

There  will  be  added  on  the  fifth  floor  an 
employees’  rest  room  and  hospital.  Adja- 
cent to  this  will  be  the  instruction  room  for 
new  employees. 

The  rearrangement  of  space  will  make 
available  for  selling  purposes  approximately 
5000  additional  feet  of  floor  space. 
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No.  7040.  Stylish  tam  of  Milan 
straw  in  basket  weave  effect  trimmed 
modishly  with  silk  grosgrain  ribbon. 
Colors,  Black,  Navy,  White,  Brown, 
Rose,  Copen,  Sand  and  Red. 

Price  per  dozen $36.00 


No.  7004.  Very  smart  shape  of  fine 
quality  Milan  straw.  Trimmings 
and  streamers  of  silk  grosgrain  rib- 
bon. Colors,  Black,  Navy,  White, 
Brown,  Rose,  Copen,  Sand  and  Red. 

Price  per  dozen $54.00 


These 

Eig  ht  Stunning 


HATS 


Are  An  Introduction  To 
Our  Entire  Line 

NYMCO  HATS  for  Spring  embody 
many  skillfully  tailored  styles  of 
Milan  straw,  for  children  and  misses, 
appropriate  for  school,  sport,  party,  and 
general  wear,  ranging  in  price  from 
$16.50  to  $72.00  per  dozen.  The 
eight  models  illustrated  are  representa- 
tive of 


OUR  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
24  STYLES 

Send  for  It  Today 

It  will  serve  to  introduce  to  you  the  un- 
usually attractive  styles  and  values  of  the 
Nymco  Spring  line,  and  from  these  you  can 
re-order  for  your  full  season’s  needs. 

Merchants  are  urged  to  visit  our  showrooms 
where  our  complete  line  is  on  display. 


New  York  Manufacturing  Co. 

600  Broadway,  New  York 

Uptown  Showroom: 

Wilson  Building,  33d  Street  and  Broadway 
Palmer  House,  Chicago  Jefferson  Hotel,  £t.  Louis 


No.  7052.  Real  attractive  Milan  hat 
very  cleverly  trimmed  with  fine  satin 
ribbon.  Colors,  Black,  Navy,  White, 
Brown,  Rose,  Copen,  Sand  and  Red. 
Price  per  dozen $36.00 


No.  7002.  Very  clever  roller  hat  of 
high  grade  Milan  straw  trimmed  with 
wide  silk  grosgrain  ribbon.  Colors, 
Black,  Navy,  White,  Brown,  Rose, 
Copen,  Sand  and  Red. 

Price  per  dozen $48.00 


No.  7018.  A real  girl’s  poke  shape  No.  7010.  Mushroom  shape  of 
hat  of  high  grade  Milan  straw  clev-  Milan  straw  with  streamers  and  trim- 
erly  trimmed  with  long  streamers  of  mings  of  fine  silk  grosgrain  ribbon, 
silk  grosgrain  ribbon.  Colors,  Black,  The  rose  effect  is  of  satin.  Colors, 
Navy,  White,  Brown,  Rose,  Copen,  Black,  Navy,  White,  Brown,  Rose, 
Sand  and  Red.  Copen,  Sand  and  Red. 

Price  per  dozen $45.00  Price  per  dozen $54.00 


No.  7035.  Popular  shape  of  fine 

quality  Milan  straw.  Streamers  and  No.  228.  Smart  roller  hat  of  Milan 
trimming  of  silk  grosgrain  ribbon,  straw  trimmed  with  silk  grosgrain 
Colors,  Black,  Navy,  White,  Brown,  ribbon.  Colors,  Black,  Navy,  White, 
Rose,  Copen,  Sand  and  Red.  Brown,  Rose,  Copen,  Sand  and  Red. 

Price  per  dozen $42.00  Price  per  dozen $30.00 
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1.  Irregularity  of  brim  is  one  of  the  novel  features  of 
many  of  the  smartest  hats  for  spring.  An  interesting 
combination  of  material  is  shown  in  this  model  in  the 
bands  of  navy  grosgrain  ribbon,  cat-stitched  together 
which  makes  the  crown,  and  the  tabs  of  stiffened  straw 
which  make  the  brim.  From  Oscar  Glanckoff,  Inc. 

2.  Baronet  and  the  other  barnyard  straws  are  ex- 
tremely well  liked  for  southern  wear.  This  hat  in  tan 
shows  one  of  the  trimming  tendencies  in  the  fabric  fruit 
in  tan.  The  brim  is  bound  with  blue  ribbon  which  also 
encircles  the  crown.  From  De  Marinis. 

3.  Variations  of  haircloth  share  honors  with  one  or 
two  other  materials  as  the  most  popular  in  spring  hats. 
This  turban  is  of  “ shredded  wheat”  cloth  in  blue  and  red 
draped  over  taupe  satin.  From  Farrington  & Evans  Co. 

4.  Black  cellophane  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
feature  in  all  millinery  for  the  coming  season.  All  types 
of  hats  are  made  of  it  from  the  tailored  small  hat  to  the 
hat  for  strictly  evening  wear.  This  model  in  cellophane 
and  black  maline  is  from  Gage  Bros.  & Co. 

5.  The  all-fabric  hat  is  particularly  well  adapted  and 
highly  favored  for  Palm  Beach  and  summer  wear.  The 
brim  in  this  model  is  of  lavender  georgette.  The  front 
half  of  the  crown  is  of  the  same  fabric,  shirred  and  the 
back  half  of  flesh  color.  A bunch  of  lustrous  purple 
grapes,  a velvet  calla  lily,  and  a flesh  georgette  rose  show 
what  is  best  in  trimmings  for  the  advance  season.  From 
Wm.  Rosenblum  & Co. 
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In  Your  Nearest  Market  During  February 


BALTIMORE 

ATLANTA 

DALLAS 

LOUISVILLE 

Caswell  Hotel 

Kimball  House 

Southland  Hotel 

Louisville  Hotel 

Room  132 

Room  301 

Room  229 

Room  242 

Mr.  Ray  C.  Volz 

Mr.  Arch  H.  Schultz 

Mr.  Fred  O.  Seitz 

Mr.  Harry  Rau,  Jr. 
Mr.  Edwin  Overberg 

ST.  LOUIS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

CLEVELAND 

Hotel  Statler 

Claypool  Hotel 

Deshler  Hotel 

Hotel  Cleveland 

Room  201 

Room  428 

Room  71 1 

Room  9007 

Mr.  Meyer  Heines 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Cooper 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Roedel 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Klayer 

We  believe  more  buyers  than  usual  will  visit  their  nearest  market 
city  this  season.  Well  posted  merchants  will  eliminate  the  New 
York  trip  and  buy  to  greater  advantage,  as  well  as  save  high  travel- 
ing expenses  and  avoid  existing  inconveniences  of  transportation. 


We  have  prepared  for  this  by  providing  complete  displays  in  eight 
of  the  most  convenient  buying  centers.  We  invite  you  to  the  near- 
est of  these  cities  to  inspect  our  lines. 


COMPLETE  ASSORTMENTS  IN  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES 

Baby  Caps  Children’s  Hats  Misses’  Hats  Veilings 

Baby  Hats  Boys’  Hats  Ladies’  Hats  Hair  Goods 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from  a large  house  that  is  always 
ready  to  meet  your  needs  and  to  give  prompt  service.  Send  your 
name  for  our  mailing  list.  Spring  catalog  ready  soon. 

S.P.  Nekwnv  & S on& 


IN  THIS  LINE  SINCE  SIXTY-NINE 


Cincinnati  n 

FOt/RTf#  Arvo  £JLM  \/ 
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Paris  Milliners  Modify  Broad 
Crown  for  American  Trade 

New  Egyptian  Note  Fostered  by  Suzanne  Talbot  Is  Most  Interesting,  with  Louis  XV  Influence 
as  Keen  Rival — Choices,  Ready  Early,  Are  Varied  and  Lavishly  Conceived, 
with  Embroideries  Much  Favored  as  Trimmings 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

Paris,  Dec.  26,  1919. — Paris  milliners  this 
year  are  ready  well  in  advance  of  the  season 
with  their  models  in  spring  shapes.  Rarely, 
even  before  the  war,  has  such  a variety  in 
shapes  and  styles  been  offered  at  such  an  early 
date.  All  of  the  leading  milliners  have  pre- 
pared unusually  large  collections,  and  the  buy- 
ers are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the 
models. 

The  prices — naturally,  with  the  low  value 
of  the  franc — are  high,  300  and  350  francs 
being  asked  for  a simple  tailor  shape,  while 
400  francs  and  over  is  frequently  asked  for 
the  more  dressy  type  of  hat  for  afternoon 
wear.  Notwithstanding  these  prices,  the  sales 
have  been  excellent. 

Low  Effects  in  Great  Breadths 

Although  the  choice  is  varied,  the  basic 
principles  of  construction  of  all  hats  still  con- 
tinues the  same,  low  effects,  great  breadth  and 
great  thickness  of  brim  dominating. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  new  note,  how- 
ever, is  introduced  in  the  Egyptian  turbans. 
These  shapes  are  being  launched  by  Suzanne 
Talbot,  and  are  almost  perfect  copies  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  headdress.  They  show  low, 
dome-shaped  crowns  with  cuff  brim  rolled  back 
from  the  face  and  divided  at  the  sides.  The 
crowns  are  soft,  and  extend  through  the  divi- 
sion in  the  brim  in  square  tabs  over  each  ear. 
Occasional  models  are  shown  in  which  the  brim 
itself  is  shaped  to  form  the  square  tabs  at  the 
sides  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Egyp- 
tian headdress. 

Louis  XV  Influence  Continues 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Egyptian  influ- 
ence is  the  Louis  XV,  and  the  tricornes  or 
marquis  shape  in  numerous  guises  reigns  su- 
preme. The  preferred  style  of  marquis  shows 
the  brim  rolled  high  and  close  to'  the  crown 
across  the  back  and  one  side,  extending  on  the 
opposite  side  to  form  a slender  point  of  exag- 
gerated length. 

Crowns,  with  few  exceptions,  are  low,  broad 
and  bulky.  These  broad,  cumbersome  crowns 
are  considered  to  be  unbecoming  to  the  aver- 
age woman,  at  all  events,  to  the  American 
woman,  and  consequently  the  majority  of 
models  thus  made  have  been  modified  for  the 
American  market,  but  for  the  French  market 
and  for  French  women  in  general  the  heavy 
crown  holds  its  own.  These  crowns  are  either 
pointed  or  are  dome-shaped.  Sectional  crowns 
formed  of  four  or  more  sections,  are  con- 
spicuous, the  sections,  as  a rule,  tapering  to 
form  a point  at  the  top. 

Brims  roll  away  from  the  face  and  are 


Paris  favors 

Low  effects,  great  breadth  and  thickness  of  brim; 

Egyptian  turbans,  true-lo-type,  in  effective  models, 
with  crowns  low,  dome-shaped,  and  soft,  extending 
through  rolled-back  cuff  brim  to  form  square  tabs 
over  the  ears  ; 

Tricorne  or  marquis  shapes,  of  Louis  XV 
influence; 

Turbans,  extreme  and  conservative,  much  empha- 
sized in  Oriental  styles; 

Lavish  use  of  embroideries; 

Effective  celophane  treatments; 

Chantilly  to  replace  tulle  in 
lace  hats,  and  large  picture  hats  in  black  Chantilly; 
Ribbon  trimmings,  notably  wide  faille,  moire  and 
heavy  waxed  satin; 

Flowers  in  all  varieties. 

irregular  in  line.  Cloche  shapes  are  well  rep- 
resented in  hats  of  the  more  dressy  type. 

Turbans  Emphasized 

Turbans  are  strongly  featured  in  both  ex- 
treme as  well  as  in  conservative  styles.  Bowl- 
shaped turbans,  and  melon-shaped  turbans  in 
straw  variously  trimmed  with  flowers,  ribbons 
or  waxed  wings  are  noted.  Square  and  three- 
cornered  turbans,  made  in  sections,  which  re- 
call the  folded  paper  boxes  made  by  the  chil- 
dren of  kindergartens,  are  also  prominent. 
Much  emphasis  is  still  given  to  turbans  in 
Oriental  styles. 

Combinations  of  straw  and  of  fabric,  nota- 
bly of  picot  straw  with  faille,  are  well  liked, 
and  hats  in  these  combinations  are  shown  for 
dress  as  well  as  for  sports  and  street  wear. 

Many  Embroidered  Facings 

Frequently  the  entire  interest  and  novelty 
of  the  new  models  is  found  in  the  facings. 
The  facings  are  always  in  contrasting  color  to 
the  hat,  and  generally  are  in  a contrasting 
material  as  well,  and  are  richly  embroidered 
in  silk,  in  metal  and  in  spangles. 

. One  of  the  newest  treatments  of  facings  is 
used  by  Lanvin,  who  shows  a black  straw  tur- 
ban with  close  upturned  cuff  brim  faced  with 
bronze-colored  faille,  and  embroidered  with 
flat,  oval  composition  spangles  in  a matching 
color. 

Lewis  shows  an  odd  facing  of  rough,  shiny, 
black  straw  studded  with  gilded  wooden  but- 
tons of  graduated  sizes,  in  a square  sectional 
turban  of  gilded  straw. 

Lavish  Use  of  Embroideries 

Embroideries  in  metal,  in  silk,  in  spangles, 
in  wooden  beads  and  in  celophane  are  a 


marked  note,  and  are  variously  used  on  straw, 
faille,  oilcloth  or  lace.  Celophane  is  a new 
composition  of  very  brilliant  finish  which  is 
in  great  demand  this  season.  It  is  on  the 
order  of  pyroxylin,  but  is  even  more  brilliant 
and  is  infinitely  more  pliable. 

It  is  used  in  fancy  braids  in  combination 
with  straw,  and  not  infrequently  the  straw 
braid  itself  is  covered  with  celophane,  which 
gives  it  a hard,  lustrous  surface.  The  disad- 
vantage is  that  the  braids  thus  treated  are 
likely  to  crack,  and  the  celophane  surface  to 
peel  off. 

In^  straw,  manila  straw  and  raffia,  waxed, 
varnished  or  treated  with  celophane,  and  deep- 
tinted  leghorns  are  prominent.  Horsehair  in 
macrame  lace  effect  is  used  for  garden  hats 
by  Talbot,  while  stiff  aigrettes  of  horsehair 
appear  on  many  of  the  hats  in  semi-tailored 
style.  Fine  straw  fringe,  of  very  brilliant 
finish  is  also  in  demand,  and  is  used  twisted 
into  thick  ropes.  This  straw  is  as  brilliant  as 
metal.  Great  brilliancy  and  hard,  glittering 
metallic  effects  are  in  fact  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  all  spring  millinery. 
Everything  is  rich,  costly,  gorgeous  in  color- 
ing, and  of  a barbaric  elegance.  Colors  are- 
glowing,  and  metal,  notably  gold,  is  profusely 
used. 

Lace  Hats  in  Evidence 

Chantilly  lace  has  to  great  extent  replaced 
tulle  for  hats,  and  large  picture  hats  in  black 
Chantilly  are  featured  for  afternoon  wear, 
trimmed  with  brilliant  celophane  straw  and 
with  flowers. 

Fancy  scarf  veils  in  black  tulle  embroidered 
in  jet,  or  in  gold,  and  shaped  veils  in  black 
and  in  dyed  Chantilly  are  much  in  evidence. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  least  half  of  the  spring  models  are 
shown  with  the  veil  forming  part  of  the  trim- 
ming of  the  hat. 

Various  novelties  in  trimmings  are  in  the 
market,  chief  among  which  are  dyed  grass, 
glycerined  monkey  and  glycerined  wings.  In 
the  glycerined  monkey  the  pelt  is  subjected  to 
a long  and  minute  process  of  bleaching,  dying 
and  waxing.  When  finished  the  fur  is  light, 
and  fluffy  as  a feather.  It  is  used  made 
up  into  tassel  ornaments  of  brilliant  color. 
Wooden  ornaments  variously  carved  and 
painted,  wooden  beads  and  Egyptian  orna- 
ments in  composition,  large,  carved,  brilliantly- 
colored  composition  pins  and  waxed  wings 
folded  into  odd  pointed  shapes,  are  among  the 
other  fantasies. 

Ribbons  Well  Liked 

Ribbon  is  extensively  favored,  notably  wide 
faille,  moire  or  heavy  waxed  satin  ribbon.  A 

{Continued  on  page  235) 
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Centime  ri 


Gloves 


In  the  making  of  French  kid  gloves  there  are  certain  fixed  charges  that  must  be  the  basis  for 
establishing  the  selling  price. 


The  cost  of  dressing  and  coloring  the  leather,  of  cutting,  sewing,  duty  and  transportation  is  practically  the 
same  on  all  overseam  gloves  under  14  inches  long. 


With  these  manufacturing  costs  provided  for,  certain  standards  of  quality  become  established  by  th 
specific  grades  of  leather;  therefore,  relatively  cheap  gloves  cost  more  proportionately  to  produce 
higher  grade  gloves. 


e use  of 
than  the 


The  fact  that  we  are  looked  upon  in  Grenoble  as  responsible  glove  manufacturers,  important  enough  to  be 
considered  seriously  as  substantial  factors  in  the  skin  market,  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  use  our 
foresight  and  accumulate  a stock  of  superior  skins  that  will  carry  us  well  into  the  fall  season. 


The  Florine,  which  represents  the  quintessence  of  the  perfectly  plain,  fine,  French  kid,  is  the 
satis  actory  glove  of  its  kind  upon  which  to  anticipate  very  liberally  in  the  full  range  of  colors. 


most 


FI 


orme 


White  & Black 

Self  Sewn 
Self  Embroidery 

30.00 


White  & Black 
Tranchant 

31.00 


Colors 
Self  Sewn 

31.50 


Co’ors 

Tranchant 

32.50 


400  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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Long  Glove  Wins  Recognition  As 
Essential  Spring  Feature 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera) 


Study  of  Fashions  in  Sleeves  Indicates  Development  Will  Be 
Steady  — Intermediate  Lengths  Promise  to  Find  Favor 
for  Wear  Over  Tight  Sleeves — All-White  Gloves 
Will  Find  Much  Demand 


Study  of  the 
fashions  in  sleeves 
indicates  a steady 
development  toward 
the  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  long 
gloves.  Thus  far  these  newer  sleeve  ideas  are 
having  to  fight  vigorously  for  recognition,  es- 
pecially in  the  medium  and  smaller  centers, 
because  the  long,  tight  sleeve  has  become  so 
firmly  embedded  in  general  esteem  that  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  acceptance  of  other  types. 

Rarely  does  an  innovation  in  fashions  be- 
come generally  favored  without  a struggle. 
Like  most  other  movements  it  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  representation  and  promo- 
tion before  its  merit  is  appreciated.  Here  and 
there  are  a few  ringleaders  of  fashion  who 
will  adopt  any  movement  readily,  and  it  is 
these  few  leaders  who  have  been  wearing  long 
gloves  during  the  past  few  months  who  will 
eventually  influence  the  mass  of  women  to 
adopt  this  newer  style. 

Dinner  and  Opera  Gloves 

Recently  there  has  been  a noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  who  are  wear- 
ing long  white  mousquetaires,  especially  on 
formal  occasions.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
occupants  of  the  boxes  at  the  opera  now  sit 


throughout  the  performance  with  their  long 
gloves  on,  whereas  only  a year  ago  the  woman 
who  retained  her  gloves  throughout  the  eve- 
ning constituted  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 


What  the  Pictures  Tell: 

Left: 

The  all-over  tendency  so  pronounced  in 
handsome  yardage  veilings  for  spring  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  fancy  mesh  design  from  E.  & 
Z.  Van  Raalte  by  a quaint  lattice  effect  and  a 
large  open  mesh.  The  Hindu  turban  from 
the  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co.  shows  the  use  of 
hair-cloth  and  fancy  pin  trimming. 

Center: 

The  vogue  for  turbans  is  promoting  the 
acceptance  of  the  draped  veil.  This  scroll 
turban  veil  from  Weil  Bros,  features  a fancy 
oval  design  and  border. 

Right: 

All-over  irreguiar  woven  motifs  character- 
ise the  new  fancy  veilings  for  spring  as  ex- 
emplified in  this  selection  from  Gladstein, 
Stark  & Freidberg.  Fancy  embroideries  adorn 
the  new  turbans  as  shown  in  this  cherry  and 
navy  turban  from  Gage  Bros.  & Co. 


In  the  more 
fashionable  restau- 
rants the  long,  white 
gloves  are  now  fre- 
quently worn  or  car- 
ried with  the  din- 
ner gown  of  net  or  fine  lace. 

Close  observation  reveals,  however,  that 
there  is  a large  proportion  of  these  which  are 
relics  of  glove  wardrobes,  probably  dating 
back  to  1908. 

Six-Inch  Sleeves  on  Summer  Frocks 

Even  in  the  less  formal  type  of  spring 
frock  the  sleeves  are  so  short  that  the  wearing 
of  gloves  at  least  sixteen-button  in  length  will 
be  almost  a necessity.  For  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy in  glove  purchases  it  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  arm  will  be  left  bare.  A good 
percentage  of  the  summer  frocks  made  of  fine 
cottons  have  only  a six  or  eight-inch  sleeve, 
and  even  those  women  who  are  inclined  to 
leave  off  their  gloves  in  the  summer  are  likely 
to  reconsider  this  custom  when  they  are  wear- 
ing such  abnormally  short  sleeves. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  certainly,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  summer  glove  business.  This 
possibility  has  influenced  the  revision  of  silk 
glove  orders  to  include  a larger  percentage  of 
sixteen-button  white  silks. 

(Continued  on  page  259.) 
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Glove  Is  the  expression  of 
Good  Taste,  Good  Quality,  Good  Workmanship 

‘leJ£aic  ‘Ri¥&w  stamped  on  a glove  is  our  pledge  to  you  and  your  customers  that 

gloves  are  right  from  every  standpoint. 

XjpCOA.-'fciqfit" 

stocks  are  complete  showing  an  extensive  variety  of  the  smartest  styles  in  kid,  silk  and 
fabric  gloves  for  men,  women  and  children. 

can  always  give  you  prompt  delivery. 


WIMELBACHER  & RICE  39 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST  STOCK  GLOVE  HOUSE' 


Ladies’  “Wear-Right”  Chamoisuede  Slipon 
model  with  shirred  wrist  2 -cord  reindeer  point, 
in  colors  Brown,  Grey,  Mode,  Buck,  White  and 
Black. 
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Variety  of  Types  Is  Notable  in 
Offerings  Of  Veilings 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera) 


Breadth  of  style  is 
the  outstanding  fea- 
fure  of  the  new 
ppring  veiling  lines. 

The  manufacturers 
and  importers  have 
evidently  taken  their  cue  from  the  fashions  in 
millinery  and  are  not  confining  their  creative 
efforts  to  any  particular  type. 

Very  few  extreme  veiling  ideas  are  shown. 
On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  newer 


Fancy  Woven  Designs  and  Chenille  Dots  Find  Favor  — Few 
Extreme  Ideas  Are  Shown,  Every  Offering  Being  Practical 
Enough  to  Merit  Widespread  Distribution  — Multitude  of 
Fancy  Woven  Designs 


the  importers  in  speed- 
ing up  manufacturing 
in  Europe. 

Among  the  newer 
effects  in  chenille  dots 
are  those  in  which  the 
dots  are  arranged  in  huge  clusters  or  patches. 
The  prominence  of  the  filet  mesh  idea  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  frequent  appearance 
of  huge  squares  made  of  closely  arranged 
chenille  dots  of  varying  sizes. 


ideas,  however  novel,  are  sufficiently  practical 
to  merit  widespread  distribution. 

Close  scrutiny  is  frequently  required  to  as- 
certain just  wherein  the  new  feature  lies.  As 
an  illustration,  the  woven  squares  so  fashion- 
able during  the  fall  season  are  still  repre- 
sented, but  a dainty  drawn-work  effect  is  now 
introduced  in  the  squares  relieving  the  solid 
effect. 

A multitude  of  other  fancy  woven  designs 
which  have  won  renown  are  shown  with  clever 
little  variations  or  new  touches  added.  In 
some  instances  two  or  three  of  the  favorite 
woven  patterns  in  fancy  combination  meshes 
are  allied  to  produce  an  entirely  original  idea. 

Dots  Woven  and  Applied 

Many  of  these  new  fancy  mesh  veilings  are 
closely  covered  with  woven  dots  which  at  first 
have  the  effect  of  being  applied  on  the  surface 
of  the  veiling.  Perhaps  the  widespread  vogue 
for  the  all-over  pin  dot  French  Chenille  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  expression  of  a similar  idea 
in  weaving. 

Chenille  dots,  however,  are  by  no  means 


neglected.  In  practically  all  sections  of  the 
country  they  continue  to  be  worn  sufficiently 
to  produce  a handsome  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness. The  supply  is  considerably  more  plen- 
tiful now,  thanks  to  the  aggressive  efforts  of 


Explaining  the  Pictures: 

Right: 

Cluster  effects  in  a contrasting  color,  a new 
note  in  chenille  dotted  veilings,  distinguishes 
this  navy  veil  with  Copenhagen  dots  from 
Hy deman  & Lassner.  The  fine  milan  sailor 
with  bisque  georgette  facing,  from  A.  D.  Bur- 
gesser  & Co.,  shows  a feather  banding. 

Center: 

Rich  border  designs  adorn  the  new  square 
veils,  as  shown  in  this  fine  novelty  from  Crown 
Veiling  Co.  with  checkered  border.  The  navy 
turban  from  A.  D.  Burgesser  &"  Co.  is  deco- 
rated with  rose  embroidery. 

Left: 

Woven  dots  having  all  the  richness  of  che- 
nille are  a new  note  in  fancy  mesh  veilings  as 
illustrated  in  this  veiling  from  Thurm  Browne 
& Cohen,  Inc.  A thick  brim,  a strong  feature 
in  turbans,  gives  character  to  this  wing- 
trimmed  straw  turban  from  the  Vail  Hat  Co. 


Sometimes  chenille  and  velvet  spots  are 
united  to  form  oddly  shaped  designs.  The  ef- 
fect of  novelty  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  dots 
in  two  or  more  harmonious  colors.  Various 
new  shades  of  blue,  copper  and  taupe  are  con- 
spicuously represented. 

Closely  related  to  the  cluster  ideas  are  the 
new  woven-leaf  patterns.  * For  instance,  there 
is  one  novelty  which  has  a maple  leaf  dis- 
tributed at  intervals  all  over  the  mesh.  This 
is  only  one  of  many  designs  of  this  character 
which  clearly  indicate  that  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  all-over  effect  in  veilings  so  pro- 
nounced during  the  past  season,  is  to  continue 
the  dominant  note  for  spring. 

The  Turban  Veil 

In  spite  of  this  pronounced  tendency,  scroll 
patterns  continue  to  be  represented,  particu- 
larly in  the  fine  draped  veils,  such  as  are  now 
being  worn  in  Paris.  When  the  scroll  idea 
appears  in  the  yardage  veilings  it  usually  con- 
forms to  the  fashionable  all-over  effect  by  cov- 

( Continued  on  page  233) 
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AX  MAYER’S 

for  Spring  and- 


Every  effort  has  been  made  by  us  to  offer  the  trade  the  best 
values  and  most  up-to-date  styles  for  Spring  and  Easter.  We  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  most  desirable  numbers  that  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  can  produce.  Although  prices  of  raw 
material  and  the  cost  of  production  are  way  up,  we  are  in  a position 
to  offer  the  trade  an  elaborate  assortment  of  Short  and  Long  Kid 
Gloves,  Cape  Lisle,  Silk  and  Chamois  Suedes  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  goods  are  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship  and 
every  detail  is  watched  closely  in  order  to  produce  100%  perfec- 
tion. Among  the  best  numbers  which  we  are  in  a position  to  fur- 
nish are: — 


MASCOT  two-clasp  Imported  Lambskin,  made  in 
White  with  Black  and  Self  Embroidery,  Black  with 
White  and  Self  Embroidery,  Tan,  Brown  and  Grey  Self. 

ESMERALDA  two-clasp  Lambskin  with  Contrast 
Fancy  Stitching  in  Whites  and  Blacks. 

ARLINGTON  two-clasp  Real  Kid  in  White  with  Self 
and  black,  Black  with  White  and  Self,  Tan,  Brown  and 
Grey  Self  Back. 


The  New  Victoria  Atlas  Suede 
Glove,  made  in  gauntlet  effect 
with  4 pleats  and  3 clasps  at 
side;  white,  brown,  grey,  black, 
beaver  with  contrasting  em- 
broidery; sizes  6 to  8'/2  ; price, 
$15.00  net. 


ADMIRATION  two-clasp  light-weight  overseam  Cape 
Gloves  in  Tan,  Brown,  Grey  and  Black,  made  with 
fancy  stitching. 

Glace  Mousquetaires  in  8,  12  and  1 6-button,  Whites 
and  Blacks;  also  full  line  of  gauntlet  effect  strap  wrist 
Glace  and  Cape. 


MAX  MAYER 

Importers  and  Manufactur 

80-82  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

T elephones.: — Chelsea  | g 
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In  our  Fabric  and  Silk  Glove  Department,  we  have  made  ex- 
tensive preparations  and  are  able  to  furnish  a large  variety  of  the 
latest  styles  and  novelties  consisting  of: — 

2-Clasp  Silk  Gloves  in  all  the  latest  colors,  newest 
embroideries. 

12  and  16-button  Mousequetaire  Silk  Gloves  in  Tricot 
and  Milanese,  in  White  made  in  Self  and  Contrast  Stitch- 
ing, as  shown  herewith,  also  an  extensive  assortment  of 
colors,  such  as  Tans,  Greys,  Pongee,  Brown,  Black,  Pink,  - 
Light  Blue  and  Navy  Blue. 

2-Clasp  Atlas  Suede  Gloves  in  the  staple  and  fancy 
styles,  made  with  Contrast  Welt  and  Embroidery  to 
match. 

Gauntlet  Effect  Strap  Wrist  Atlas  Suede  Gloves,  which 
are  very  desirable  now  in  all  the  latest  creations  and  color 
assortments,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  New  Gauntlet 
Effect  Victoria,  as  shown  below. 

It  is  very  important  to  cover  your  wants  for  Spring  and 
Easter  at  once.  Don’t  hesitate.  Prices  have  every  tendency 
of  going  upwards  and  with  the  heavy  demand  it  is  a difficult 
problem  to  satisfy  everybody  unless  orders  are  placed  in  time. 

We  extend  to  you  a hearty  invitation  to  call  on  us  when 
in  the  New  York  market,  but  in  order  to  go  safe,  write  for 
samples  and  particulars  at  once  and  be  convinced. 

& COMPANY 

ers  Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 
S.  W.  Corner  1 4th  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


No.  700  Gauntlet — Best  wash- 
able cape,  with  strapped  wrist 
and  gore;  two-tone  embroid- 
ery; tans,  browns,  greys;  sizes, 
5 to  7/4;  price,  $48.00  net. 


Sterling  Glove  Wlues 
Easter  Deliverm~ 


Ordering  Early  is  Playing  Safe  with  Delivery 

Placing  orders  earlier  is  the  1 920  resolution  of  many  retail  merchants.  And  this  policy  should  apply 
most  particularly  to  ordering  gloves  for  next  season  s selling. 

The  glove  industry  is  different.  Starting  with  the  dressing  of  the  skins,  the  many  operations  neces- 
sary, all  require  a definite  period  and  cannot  be  hurried.  Manufacturers  have  purchased  most  of  their 
leather  and  as  the  demand  for  good  leather  far  exceeds  the  supply,  this  leather  will  be  used  for  the 
first  orders. 

The  Gates  Mills  plant  is  better  prepared  than  ever  to  handle  a large  volume  of  business,  but  can  only 
guarantee  satisfactory  service  to  those  merchants  who  have  the  foresight  to  place  their  orders  early. 

Salesmen  are  now  on  the  road.  With  them  they  have  the  styles  and  colors  to  be  worn  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  Placing  orders  now  is  playing  safe — postponement  is  gambling  with  delivery  dates. 

Gates  Gloves  are  made  in  Buckskin,  Cape  and  Mocha — for  Men  and  Women 

OATES. MILLS  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative — PAUL  B.  HAY,  120  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
BOSTON,  MASS.— J.  N.  Talbot,  99  Chauncy  St.  CHICAGO— E.  A.  Ely,  31  East  Jackson  Blvd. 

FORT  WORTH— L.  C.  Sears,  9 1 2 Fifth  Ave. 

dOHNSTOWN  - NEW  VORfC 
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No.  272. — An  unusually 
attractive  gauntlet  num- 
ber — • cut  from  light 
weight  washable  cape 
leather  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Sewn  full  pique; 
Paris  point  silking ; gore 
and  strap  at  wrist  with 
adjustable  fastener.  Six 
button  length.  Corsets: 
Tan,  Black,  Brown,  Gray 
and  Beaver. 
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Sincerity  Is  Stabilizer  Glove 
Industry  Needs  for  1920 

Both  Wholesalers  and  Retailers  Can  Make  Most  of  Brilliant 
Prospects  by  Shaping  Plans  Now — Essential  That  Pro- 
duction Programs  Be  Available  Early 


A normal  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
both  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  is  the 
crying  need  of  the  glove  field.  Basic  condi- 
tions have  not  changed  materially  during  the 
past  year  except  in  becoming  more  intensified. 
Production  costs  have  soared  and  deliveries 
have  been  far  from  adequate,  but  a good  per- 
centage of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced during  the  fall  and  winter  season 
could  have  been  avoided  if  both  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer  had  formulated  their 
plans  early  in  the  year  1919  and  used  a little 
more  courage,  common  sense  and  co-operation. 

Make  Plans  and  Go  Ahead 

It  is  most  important  that  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects in  the  glove  field  for  this  year  be  given 
a full  opportunity  to  materialize.  To  do  this 
both  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers  should 
shape  their  plans  without  delay  so  that  prep- 
arations for  production  may  go  forward. 

Last  spring  the  high  prices  frightened  a 
great  many  of  the  retailers  into  inaction.  A 
big  percentage  of  them  held  to  the  policy  of 
“watchful  waiting,”  practically  throughout  the 
first  part  of  the  year,  and  as  a consequence 
the  manufacturers  cut  down  their  production 
to  the  minimum  because  they  were  afraid  to 
go  ahead  and  pile  up  merchandise  without 
orders. 

Avoid  Duplicating  Orders 

Finally,  when  the  retailers  realized  that  the 
prices  were  not  going  to  decline  they  rushed 
pell-mell  into  the  market,  and  in  order  to  in- 
sure themselves  against  a possible  shortage  a 
great  many  of  them  placed  duplicate  orders, 
which  greatly  inflated  the  demand. 

Naturally,  at  that  late  date,  it  was  not 
possible  to  fill  all  these  orders,  and,  had  they 
been  filled  in  full,  cancellations  would  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day. 

This  year  we  are  again  faced  with  the 
problem  of  paying  exceedingly  high  prices,  and 
there  are  a great  many  retailers  who  feel  that 
it  is  advisable  to  take  their  chances  in  getting 
merchandise  later  on  in  the  season,  when  the 
actual  need  arises. 

Glove  department  managers  who  followed 
that  policy  in  the  buying  of  their  silk  gloves 
this  fall  are  now  going  from  one  manufacturer 
to  another  in  an  effort  to  place  orders  for 
spring  delivery.  If  they  had  had  enough  con- 
fidence in  the  firms  with  which  they  were 
doing  business  to  have  booked  conservative  or- 
ders last  fall  they  would  probably  have  suffi- 
cient merchandise  in  sight  to  make  a repre- 
sentative showing  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
season. 

Influenced  by  this  experience,  some  of  these 
merchants  are  now  placing  orders,  particularly 
on  imported  French  kid  gloves  for  fall  de- 


livery, in  order  to  prevent  being  handicapped 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season.  Of  course, 
gloves  of  some  kind  or  other  can  always 
be  obtained  in  some  quantity  or  other 
at  some  price  or  other  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  but  under  the  conditions  existing 
to-day,  when  the  supply  of  fine  merchan- 
dise is  limited  and  the  demand  is 
almost  exclusively  for  the  better 
goods,  the  glove  department 
manager  who  waits  until 
the  eleventh  hour  jeopar- 
dizes the  interest  of  his  de- 
partment. 

Nobody  can  foretell  exactly  what 
price  tendencies  will  be  in  the  fall,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  indication  at  the 
present  time  that  prices  of  representative 
glove  merchandise  are  likely  to  be  lower.  This 
applies  to  all  kinds  of  medium-  and  better- 
grade  leather  and  fabric  gloves. 

Normal  Action  a Stabilizer 

Unquestionably  the  quotations  on  some  of 
the  leading  types  of  gloves  appear  almost  pro- 
hibitive, but  even  on  such  lines  conservative 
orders  for  staple  gloves  should  be  placed  so 
that  the  manufacturers  can  proceed  with  their 
plans.  It  is  most  vital  that  the  question  of 
date  of  delivery  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
burden  of  carrying  charges  will  be  shared 
equally  as  would  be  the  case  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Retailers  should  insist  upon  this 
point. 

One  thing  is  sure:  the  quotations  of  to-day 
are,  in  most  instances,  based  on  leather  which 
is  actually  owned  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  replacement  costs 
are  likely  to  be  higher,  particularly  on  high- 
grade  glove  leathers. 

According  to  a recent  report,  kidskins  in 
the  white  sold  on  Dec.  1 at  330  francs  per 
dozen  in  Grenoble.  These  skins  averaged 
twenty-one  pairs  of  wrist-length  gloves  to  the 
dozen  skins. 

Mutual  Consideration  Necessary 

To  summarize:  Now  is  the  time  to  formu- 
late definite  buying  plans  for  fall.  Conserva- 
tive orders  should  be  placed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  fair  delivery  dates  arranged 
and  duplication  of  orders  avoided. 

Retailers  should  book  their  business  with 
reliable  houses  who  will  conscientiously  fulfill 
their  obligations.  Wholesalers,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  go  ahead  with  their  production 
plans  and  be  careful  not  to  book  more  orders 
than  they  are  reasonably  sure  of  being  able 
to  fill. 

Where  conditions  change  and  necessitate  a 
revision  of  orders  or  prices,  both  the  whMe- 
saler  and  the  retailer  should  strive  to  be  abso- 


N  ew  fancy  silks  provide  unparalleled  rich- 
ness to  suits  for  sports  wear  as  typified  in  this 
bisque  colored  suit  from  J.  Wise,  Inc.,  with 
waistcoat  of  rose  linen  embroidered  in  French 
blue.  The  lapel  of  the  coat  is  edged  with  the 
embroidered  linen.  In  scroll  veilings  the  pat- 
tern extends  over  the  entire  mesh  as  shown 
in  this  black  filet  veiling  from  Weil  Bros,  with 
scroll  in  blue.  The  side  flare  and  the  tassel 
trimming  are  features  of  note  in  the  tucked 
navy  satin  sailor  from  Knox.  The  eight- 
button  white  kid  gloves  add  a crowning  fashion 
touch. 

lutely  fair  in  their  consideration  for  each 
other.  In  this  way  disappointments  can  be 
minimized  and  opportunities  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  glove  business  during  1920  realized. 


V eilings 

(Continued  from  page  229) 

ering  the  entire  mesh. 

Among  the  newest  draped  veils  is  the  so- 
called  turban  veil,  which  is  shaped  and  dec- 
orated so  as  to  form  a trimming  for  a turban 
and  hang  down  to  the  waistline  in  the  back. 
This  novelty  has  an  oval  scroll  decoration, 
which  covers  the  top  of  the  turban  and  a 
matching  scroll  border  which  is  worn  so  as 
barely  to  cover  the  eyes. 

Square  Veils  for  Novelty 

Huge  square  and  rectangular  veils  with 
handsome  border  decorations  continue  to  be 
widely  featured  by  the  importers  with  the  hope 
that  the  vogue  for  this  type  of  accessory  in 
Paris  will  be  repeated  here.  Unquestionably 
these  draped  novelties  are  worthy  of  liberal 
representation  in  the  spring  displays,  and 
while  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  rivaling 
the  yardage  goods,  they  can  be  made  to  sell 
sufficiently  to  add  substantially  to  the  total 
volume  of  the  spring  veiling  business. 


Convention  of  International  Retail  De- 
livery Association,  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve- 
land, March  1 to  4,  inclusive.  It  will  pay 
retailers  either  to  attend  in  person  or  have 
at  least  one  executive  there,  plus  one  man 
from  their  delivery  department. 
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The  Arab 

Proverb 

“Trust  in  Heaven  but  tie  the  Camel” — an 
older  version  of  “Safety  First” — should 
be  the  rule  of  conduct  for  present  day 
glove  buyers. 


*-OndO^ 

CtOAL  MAKtp5 


WOMEN’S  ENGLISH  CAPE- 
SKIN  GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  MOCHA  GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  FRENCH  REAL 
KID  GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  LONG  GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  DOESKIN  GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  CHAMOIS  GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  SILK  GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  WASHABLE 
GLOVES 

MEN’S  SILK  GLOVES 

MEN’S  ENGLISH  CAPE 
GLOVES 

MEN’S  MOCHA  PIQUE 
GLOVES 

MEN’S  MOCHA  GLOVES 
MEN’S  BUCKSKIN  GLOVES 


Merchants  who  believe  gloves  will  be 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful  are  as  mis- 
guided as  the  optimist  who  thought  that 
by  writing  “Urgent”  on  the  envelope,  the 
letter  would  be  delivered  sooner. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  exercise  of  intelligent 
anticipation  and  large  capital  our  Ameri- 
can, French  and  English  factories  have 
large  quantities  of  fine  skins.  But  the 
unsettled  labor  market  and  rates  of  ex- 
change oblige  us  to  sell  our  products  at 
prices  obtaining  on  delivery  dates. 

Order  Now  for  Spring  and  Fall. 

A Word  To  The  Wise  Is  Unnecessary. 


MARK  CROSS  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT 

2 WEST  37TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ribbons  Are  Closely  Linked 
With  The  Spring  Vogue 


At  present  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  ribbons  is  coming 
from  the  millinery,  dress, 
blouse,  neckwear  and  lingerie 
manufacturers.  The  coming 
season  is  to  be  one  of  ribbons. 
Fashion  has  not  favored  ribbons  to 
such  an  extent  as  now  for  years. 

Perhaps  impetus  has  been  given 
the  style  by  the  ribbon  manufactur- 
ers themselves,  for  it  seems  that  no 
previous  season  has  ever  been  so 
replete  with  beautiful  and  novel 
merchandise. 

Warp  prints,  brocades,  tinsel 
combinations,  embroidered  satins, 
failles  of  unusual  design  and  waxed 
ribbons  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
creations  being  shown. 

French  Makers  Feature  Cottons 

French  manufacturers  are  fea- 
turing many  novelties  in  cotton  rib- 
bons, but  American  manufacturers 
have  not  yet  ventured  outside  the 
silks,  satins  and  velvets,  except  in 
a few  instances  where  the  cotton 
has  been  so  treated  as  to  resemble 
silk. 

Makers  of  millinery  are  the  big- 
gest users  of  the  fancy  novelties, 
and  this  spring  a ribbon  hat  seems 
a necessity  to  every  wardrobe. 

A fact  that  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  ribbon  departments  is  that, 
where  the  style  of  the  garment  pro- 
vides for  a vest,  the  suit  and  dress 
manufacturers  are  supplying  rib- 
bon vests  with  their  garments. 

Possibilities  in  Vests 

Last  year  when  vests  made  their 
appearance  this  was  not  true,  at 
least  not  to  the  same  extent  as  now, 
and  ribbon  departments  profited 
thereby.  This  supplying  of  vests 
by  the  manufacturer,  however,  may 
only  act  as  an  incentive  to  the 
woman  to  have  several  vests  for  the 
same  garment,  or  she  may  decide 
that  the  one  sold  with  the  suit  or 
dress  is  not  as  becoming  as  another 
might  be.  “Every  cloud  has  its 
silver  lining.” 

Evening  dresses,  dinner  dresses, 
and  afternoon  frocks  must  have 
girdles  or  sashes  and  trims  of  rib- 
bon to  be  la  mode  this  season. 

Guimpes  and  vestees  have  a nar  - 
row fancy  ribbon  artistically  twisted 
about  the  waist  line,  with  a grace- 
ful knot  and  long  ends  fluttering 
at  one  side. 

Two-toned  satins  in  narrow 
widths  and  those  soft  boudoir  tones 


It  Is  to  Be  a Season  of  Ribbons  Such  As  Has  Not 
Been  Recently  Approached — Manufacturers  Use 
Miles  of  It,  and  That  Means  Consumer  Demand 


Center — Ribbon  hats  are  a feature  of  the  spring  millinery.  This  model, 
from  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co.,  is  made  of  narrow  coral-colored  grosgrain 
ribbon  and  ribbon  braid.  A wider  ribbon  knotted  at  the  side  front  has 
fringed  ends.  A blouse  of  Irish  crochet  lace  combined  with  hand  em- 
broidered georgette,  from  Cobden  & Co.,  shows  the  tendency  toward 
handmade  laces  this  season. 

Above — A Swiss  hand-embroidered  linen  handkerchief  from  B.  Altman 
& Co. 

Below — Lace  inserts  in  high  grade  silk  hosiery  continue  in  favor.  From 
Emery-Beers  Co. 


such  as  orchid  and  blue-bell 
blue,  orchid  and  pale  rose,  yel- 
low and  light  blue,  cream  and 
flesh,  etc.,  are  the  accepted  rib- 
bons for  lingerie,  as  show  win- 
dows and  underwear  departments 
attest.  Negligees,  while  approving 
the  same  tones  with  a slight  deep- 
ening of  color  here  and  there,  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  nar- 
row widths. 

Means  Rush  to  Ribbon  Counter 

This  great  ribbon  demand  from 
the  garment  manufacturers  is  a 
most  encouraging  sign  for  ribbon 
departments,  for  when  that  large 
proportion  of  women  who  “make 
their  own”  begin  their  home  dress- 
making the  styles  set  by  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  followed  and  the 
rush  to  the  ribbon  counter  will 
begin. 

Prices  continue  high,  and  while 
there  seems  no  immediate  chance 
of  a drop,  neither  does  there  seem 
any  reason  for  a rise.  How  much 
gambling  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  raw  materials,  especially 
silk,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but 
there  is  little  question  that  some  of 
the  present  high  prices  of  raw  silk 
are  due  to  other  reasons  than  legiti- 
mate consum^  tion  of  silk. 

This  feeling  has  produced  a con- 
servative attitude  in  buying.  Re- 
ports from  salesmen  now  on  the 
road  are  that,  in  most  instances, 
heads  of  departments,  while  buying 
a great  variety  of  merchandise,  are 
not  buying  for  future  delivery. 
They  are  buying  for  the  immediate 
season’s  needs  and  are  quite  will- 
ing to  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself. 


Paris  Milliners 

(Continued  from  page  217) 

novel  use  of  ribbon  as  a trimming 
for  hats  is  noted  in  a Talbot  model, 
which  shows  the  entire  brim  of  a 
Breton  sailor  made  of  overlapping 
petals  of  black  satin  ribbon.  The 
petals  measure  about  an  inch  in 
width,  and  are  made  of  stiflf  buck- 
ram, pasted  on  both  sides  with  the 
ribbon. 

Flowers  ere  used  in  all  varieties 
from  the  tiny  multi-colored  field 
flower  to  the  large  double  rose  and 
silk  poppy. 
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VEILINGS 


Paris,  originator  supreme,  has 
revealed  to  us  her  every  Veiling 
secret;  open  to  you  in  our 


Spring  Line  Superb 


which  also  includes  those  novel- 
ties and  staples  which  only  our 
own  unsurpassed  facilities  can 
produce. 

The  interpretations  harmonize 
with  every  new  mode  of  milli- 
nery and  gown. 

Special  novelty  designs  for  Na- 
tional Veiling  Week,  March  15 
to  March  20. 

Crown  counter  cards  display 
Veils  correctly  and  stimulate 
sales;  free  on  request. 


The  Crown  Veiling  Co. 

Rothschild  & Rechnitzer 


Importers  and  Manufacturers 


96  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Guimpes  are  to  play  a prominent  part  in 
spring  frocks.  This  net  selection  from  Timo- 
thy F.  Crowley,  Inc.,  features  a modified 
Medici  collar  of  fine  lace. 


Separate  oval  and  square  collars,  especially 
designed  for  decorating  the  collarless  frock, 
are  exceedingly  elaborate  as  shown  in  this 
square  hand  embroidered  collar  with  real  Irish 
lace  trimming  from  Ch.  Basset.  The  fancy 
pendant  may  be  worn  inserted  in  the  shallow 
front  of  a frock. 


The  sash  waistcoat,  a new  accessory  of  the 
spring  tailor-made,  is  here  shown  made  of 
brown  tricolette  with  scalloped  collar  finish  of 
tan  satin.  From  A.  W.  Millar  Co. 


Styles  Afford 
Neckwear 
Accessories 
Greater 
Opportunities 


Gilets  or  “ fronts ” with  matching  collars 
will  rival  the  separate  blouse  for  wear  with 
the  spring  tailor  made  as  typified  in  this  fine 
organdy  gilet  with  separate  collar  to  match, 
from  Ch.  Basset,  decorated  with  real  Irish  and 
Val  laces. 


Many  interesting  opportunities  for  the  use 
of  neckwear  accessories  are  revealed  in  the 
new  spring  fashions  in  women’s  frocks,  waists 
and  suits.  First  of  all  there  is  a tendency 
toward  the  revival  of  neck  ornamentation, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  absent  during  the 
past  eighteen  months.  Collarless  necks  are 
still  represented,  but  a constantly  increasing 
number  of  blouses  and  frocks  are  finished 
about  the  neck  with  some  type  of  dainty  dec- 
oration. 

Styles  Are  Versatile 

The  keynote  of  the  season  is  versatility  of 
style.  Individuality  in  dress,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  multitude  of  ideas  in  garments, 
is  likewise  influencing  the  production  of  many 
types  of  neckwear.  Ideas  which  have  proven 


After  18  Months  There  Returns  the 
Tendency  for  Neck  Ornamentation 
— Versatility  of  Style  Is  Keynote  of 
Season — Sleeve  Fashions  Will  In- 
duce Pleatings. 

their  worth  during  the  past  season  are  re- 
tained and  expressed  in  new  materials  or  new 
ornamentation. 

Collars  With  Gilets 

Prominent  among  the  new  interpretations 
of  favored  themes  are  the  gilets  for  spring, 
with  handsome  short  separate  collars  to  match. 
There  are  two  radically  different  types,  one 
made  of  sheer  dainty  materials  and  the  other 
of  rich  fancy  silks. 

For  the  former  type  batiste  and  organdies, 
with  handsome  Irish  and  Val  lace  trimmings, 


are  much  favored.  The  matching  collars  are 
notable  for  their  shortness  and  slender  lines. 

Fancy  Silk  Waistcoats 
Equally  effective  are  the  gilets  or  waist- 
coats made  of  various  types  of  novelty  silks. 
Prominent  among  these  are  models  in  the  new 
weaves  of  sports  silks,  soft  crepe  satins  and 
tricolettes. 

Various  new  features  are  introduced  also 
in  the  shapings  of  these  waistcoats,  as  well  as 
in  their  trimmings. 

The  Sash  Waistcoat 
A novelty  of  interest  is  the  silk  tricolette 
waistcoat  for  sports  wear,  finished  with  a sash 
on  either  side.  This  novelty  has  many  of  the 
good  features  of  the  fashionable  tunic  blouses, 
being  expertly  finished  so  that  it  makes  a 

(Continued  on  page  387) 
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Uvulas  s 


Veils — Nets — Georgettes 

j New  weaves — New  finishes — New  colors  J 

| As  bright  and  interesting  as  the  first  buds  of  May. 

Some  simple,  some  rich,  some  elaborate  to  the  point  of  gorgeous-  1 

1 ness.  A rejoicing  note  of  the  approaching  Spring.  1 

Special  display  cards  for  featuring  Htplass  Veils  furnished  on  request 

HYDEMAN  & LASSNER 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Htplass 

105  FIFTH  AVE.  Veilings  Nets  .*.  Georgettes  NEW  YORK  1 
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Embroideries  and  Laces 
Enjoy  Increasing  Favor 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera) 

Embroideries  are  showing  more  strength  this  season  than  for  many 
seasons  past.  At  the  right  is  a fine  example  of  this  fashion  tendency, 
shown  in  this  beautiful  dress  from  the  J . Wise  Co.  Embroidered  ecru 
batiste  is  made  over  pink  satin  which  drops  below  the  full  tunic  in  a 
tightly  corded  underskirt.  The  large  sash  of  soft  pink  satin  ribbon 
is  an  interesting  note.  An  embroidered  silk  hat  completes  the  cos- 
tume. The  parasol  of  orchid  satin  has  a pyroxylin  handle  in  clouded 
effect  and  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  popular  oriental  shape. 
From  Rose  Bros. 


Charming  blouses  of  all-over  embroideries  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  effective  model  at  the  left,  from  The  Blousemakers,  Inc., 
is  made  of  all-over  embroidered  voile , combined  with  plain  voile  and 
trimmed  with  narrow  voile  frills. 

Glazed  straw,  trimmed  with  picot-edged  ribbon  and  dowers,  makes 
this  attractive  spring  hat.  This  model  and  the  one  on  the  figure  to 
the  right  are  from  De  Marinis. 

Fine  embroideries  continue  favorites  for  children  s dresses.  Organ- 
die trimmed  with  a beautiful  embroidery  edging  forms  this  dress — in 
the  center — from  Fuhs  & Lovin.  ■ 


Domestic  Lace  Manufacturers  Show  Much  Origi- 
nality in  Offerings  for  Spring — Favor  Accorded 
Embroideries  Is  Regarded  as  Surprising 


If  any  one  industry  is  apt 
to  receive  the  fulfillment  of  that 
old-time  New  Year’s  wish,  “A 
happy  and  prosperous  Ne\v  Year 
to  you,”  it  is  the  lace  and  em- 
broidery industry. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  tale  of  Cinderella. 
Cinderella,  the  lace  child,  has  been  relegated  to 
her  rags  and  ashes  for  several  years  while  her 
step-sisters,  Georgette,  Voile,  Crepe  de  Chine, 
Organdie  and  Silk,  have  been  having  a very 
gay  time.  But  that  fickle  and  queer  old  god- 
mother, Fashion,  has  finally  spied  the  little  lace 
child  sitting  in  her  chimney  corner  and  with 
one  wave  of  her  fairy  wand  has  made  her  the 
most  popular  and  most  sought-after  of  them  all. 


Cinderella  is  a generous  creature  and 
shares  her  pleasures  with  her  step-sisters,  but 
it  is  Cinderella,  the  lace  child,  that  Prince 
Prosperity  woos  so  ardently  until  that  fatal 
12  o’clock,  when  she  dashes  fearfully  back  to 
her  ashes  to  be  divested  of  her  erstwhile 
beauty. 

In  the  story  the  Prince  finds  the  slipper, 
weds  Cinderella  and  she  never  more  returns 
to  her  chimney  corner.  It  sometimes  seems 
possible  that  the  lace  industry  will  find  some 


way  to  keep  laces  from  continu- 
ing this  Cinderella  habit  of  re- 
turning to  the  ashes  every  few 
years. 

At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, Cinderella  is  at  the  ball,  Prince  Pros- 
perity is  in  attendance  and  everybody  is 
happy.  There  is  only  one  “fly  in  the  oint- 
ment”— the  scarcity  of  novelties  and  new 
designs. 

Some  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  have 
evinced  much  originality  in  some  of  the  new 
designs  they  have  placed  on  the  market.  This 
is  a start  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  per- 
severance we-  may  develop  a type  of  lace  all 
our  own  and  not  be  content  with  copies  of 

(Continued  on  page  305) 
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The  center  figure  shows  an  elastic  topping,  graduation  from  a depth  of  two  inches  in  the  front  to  zVz  inches  in  the  back. 

The  boning  extends  through  the  topping  to  the  top  of  the  garments,  which  is  finished  with  a narrow  shirred  ribbon  in  a fancy  design.  From  The  Warner  Bros. 

Co.  Inc. 

This  diaphragm  model  illustrates  the  tendency  toward  a higher  bust  line. 

The  long  skirt  is  fitted  to  the  figure  by  means  of  gores  of  the  material.  From  Geo.  C.  Batcheller  & Co. 

The  model  on  the  left  is  designed  with  a lower  bust  line  for  stout  and  medium  stout  figures. 

It  is  finished  with  an  elastic  topping  and  has  inserts  of  elastic  at  the  skirt  in  front.  The  International  Corset  Co. 


Corset  Situation  Is  Nearer  to  Normal 


The  indication  at  present  is  that  the  corset 
situation  for  spring,  as  regards  deliveries,  will 
be  more  nearly  normal  than  in  the  past  sev- 
eral seasons.  While  there  is  a shortage  of 
some  materials,  especially  fancy  silks  and 
satins,  and  foreign  coutils  are  extremely 
scarce,  buyers  have  made  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation and  accepted  as  gracefully  as  possible 
substitutions  of  materials  that  were  more 
plentiful. 

Deliveries  for  spring  will  depend  upon  indi- 
vidual labor  condition  in  the  factories.  One 
factory,  with  a strike  on,  naturally  will  have 
a shortage  of  output,  while  another  factory 


Buyers  Find  It  Practicable  to  Carry 
Greater  Variety — No  Exchange 
Rule  Is  Favored 


with  a satisfactory  operating  force  will  be 
able  to  fill  orders  more  promptly. 

Many  manufacturers  are  enlarging  their 
plants  and  installing  additional  machinery.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  American  corset  has  be- 
come so  popular  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
in  South  America,  that  American  makers  are 
now  making  special  concessions  to  secure  the 
trade. 


Previous  to  the  war  Germany  had  a great 
deal  of  this  trade  and  constructed  garments  in 
accord  with  the  special  demand  of  a people  of 
any  country.  Formerly  American  makers  have 
held  the  attitude,  “Here  are  the  goods.  You 
can  take  them  or  leave  them.”  They  are  now 
adopting  the  broader  policy  and  will  also  make 
corsets  to  conform  to  the  particular  individual 
national  type. 

Buyers  are  finding  it  practicable  to  carry 
a greater  variety  of  brands  than  formerly, 
thereby  having  a greater  opportunity  to  buy 
goods  with  a reasonable  expectation  of  prompt 
delivery. 


(Continued  on  page  299) 
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| Our  salesmen  will  be  able  to  show 
[ you  a very  good  assortment  of  desir- 
| able  staple  lines —all  of  which  have 
| been  contracted  for  many  months 
I ago  at  prices  much  lower  than  the 
1 prevailing  market  rates. 

I 

1 The  alert  buyer  will  supply  his 
I needs  with 


Hosiery 


Reg  US  Pot.  Of r/C* 


at  these  attractive  prices  and  while 
the  picking  is  good. 


Emery  & Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  of  “Onyx”  Hosiery 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER.  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


BROADWAY  AT  24th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

Si  Bedford  Street  IOS3  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building 

210  Pearl  Street,  Mutual  Life  Building, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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| Our  lines  are  now  being  shown 
| for  both  spring  and  fall. 

1 w e are  prepared  to  handle  the 
1 heavy  demand  for  goods  for  1m- 
| mediate  delivery. 

1 Ord  ers  placed  now  mean  a wide 
| selection  and  prompt  shipment. 

I Send  for  Illustrated  1920  Catalog 


Louis  Scnlesinger 
Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

119  East  24th  Street 
New  York  City 


Chicago 

Medinah 

Building 


Boston 

52  Chauncy  St 


San  Francisco 
Call  Bldg. 
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Why  Good  Lisle  Hose  Merit 
A Real  Program — Now 

“The  Better  the  Grade  That  Can  Be  Sold,  the  More  Profit  for  the  Department  and  the  Store,  and 
Character  of  Trade  Ultimately  Developed  Will  Depend  Largely  upon 

What  Is  Done  Now  to  Foster  It.” 


It  is  about  time  to  begin  playing  up  the 
sale  of  good  lisle  hose.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  lisles  will  ever  “come  back”  as 
a competitor  of  good  silks;  but  as  to  cheap 
silks,  that  is  another  story. 

There  are  few  buyers  who  will  not  agree 
that  just  at  present  silk  hose  are  the  whole 
thing — horse,  cart  and  the  little  spotted  dog 
trailing  along  underneath.  There  is  hardly 
a girl  or  woman  who  does  not  wear  them 
regularly.  They  have  become  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  her  sartorial  equipment.  They 
are  necessary  to  her  self-respect — especially 
if  she  never  wore  them  until  a year  or  two 
ago. 

Where  Lisle  Figures  Strongly 

There  is,  however,  a large  and  important 
class  of  customers  whose  self-respect  does 
not  need  to  be  bolstered  up  by  silk  stockings 
for  every  minute  of  the  day  and  every  day  of 
the  week.  It  is  composed  of  intelligent 
women  of  good  taste,  and  common  sense  and 
limited  means.  The  signs  already  point  to 
decreased  purchasing  of  silk  hose  by  these 
women. 

They  are  not  spending  less  money  than 
formerly.  They  are  simply  buying  fewer 
pairs  of  stockings  and  paying  the  price  which 
good  quality  commands.  Instead  of  wearing 
silk  stockings  every  day  they  wear  them  for 
“occasions.”  At  other  times  they  wear  the 
less  expensive  lisle  hose. 

Why  Now’s  the  Time 

Some  one  is  going  to  ask  why,  if  these 
women  are  turning  to  lisles,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  any  pushing.  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
more  effort  concentrated  now  on  selling  a 
fine  lisle  stocking,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
work  up  a steady  and  profitable  business  in 
that  time  when  more  women  become  sensible. 

A woman  will  not  turn  from  silk  to  a 
cheap  substitute.  She  will  go  to  the  article 
next  best  to  that  she  has  been  wearing.  At 
present,  a good  full-fashioned  lisle  sells  well 
at  around  $1.50  or  a little  less,  but  the  busi- 
ness on  the  next  cheaper  grade  is  heavier. 
It  is  to  the  store’s  advantage  to  sell  the 
better  grade,  and  by  pushing  it  hard  right 
now,  when  the  poorer  quality  of  the  lower- 
priced  silk  is  forcing  the  use  of  a substitute 
by  women  who  have  some  notion  of  economy 
and  who  prefer  to  wear  fewer  silk  hose — but 
good  ones — a permanent  trade  may  be  built 
up  in  the  best  grade  of  lisles. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  as  long  as 
skirts  are  worn  short,  the  big  demand  will 
be  for  silk  stockings.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
many  women  are  becoming  distrustful  of  the 
quality  of  the  stockings  they  can  buy  at  any- 


It’s  True  That: 

They  are  not  spending  less  money  than  formerly. 
They  are  simply  buying  fewer  pairs  of  stockings  and 
paying  the  price  which  good  quality  commands. 

Instead  of  wearing  silk  stockings  every  day  they 
wear  them  for  “occasions.”  At  other  times  they 
wear  the  less  expensive  lisle  hose. 

— A pointer  from  this  article. 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera) 


Originality  is  the  keynote  of  the  knitted  bathing 
suits  for  1920.  This  attractive  model,  from  Asbury 
Mills,  has  a bodice  of  black  jersey  and  a gathered 
skirt  of  purple  with  black  and  white  stripes.  Loops 
which  match  the  skirt  in  color  and  are  threaded  with 
black  satin  ribbon  finish  the  neck. 


thing  like  a moderate  price.  Even  stockings 
from  first-class  manufacturers  show  care- 
lessness in  the  making  and  slackness  in  in- 
specting. 

That  “Honest  Look” 

To  an  increasing  number  of  women  the 
thought  is  coming  that  a high  quality  lisle 
hose  is  not  only  more  economical  than  a 
cheap  silk  because  of  its  superior  wearing 
qualities,  but  is  really  better  looking  because 
it  looks  honest.  A cheap  silk  is  so  apparently 
— transparently,  too — a poor  imitation  of  the 
real  thing  that  women  of  good  taste  will  not 
continue  to  buy  it  as  the  price  rises  and  the 
quality  goes  down. 

Buyer  after  buyer  tells  the  same  story. 
He  cannot  get  the  quality  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to.  Hose  manufacturers  who 
never  failed  him  before  show  a high  percent- 
age of  stockings  with  the  blackish  places 
that  indicate  imperfect  knitting.  Where  the 
foot  is  joined  to  the  leg  a sharply  defined 
dark  line  runs.  Sometimes  only  one  stock- 
ing of  a pair  shows  it;  sometimes  both.  The 
total  number  is  astonishingly  high. 

Women  are  not  all  silly.  Suppose  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  do  continue  to  want 
only  silks,  there  is  still  a large  number  who 
want  merit  in  their  hose,  and  prefer  an  hon- 
est-to-goodness  stocking  of  the  best  lisle  they 
can  get  to  a cheap  imitation  of  the  real  thing 
— that  won’t  wear. 

Silk  Hose  Demand  Abnormal 

Buyers  must  realize  that  the  demand  for 
silk  hose  is  abnormal.  While  it  is  at  the 
flood  they  must  make  the  most  of  it;  but  they 
should  also  begin  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

As  good  silk  stockings  will  always  be  in 
demand,  the  cheaper  kinds  will  also  sell,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prices  that  must 
be  asked,  and  the  very  doubtful  quality  of 
the  goods,  are  going  to  dampen  their  popu- 
larity. A good  thing  cannot  be  lost  forever, 
and  abnormal  conditions  must  some  time  re- 
turn to  normality. 

In  men’s  lines  more  and  more  interest  is 
being  shown  in  mercerized  goods,  for  men 
will  not  pay  high  prices  for  poor  silks. 
Women  are  probably  less  sensible  than  men 
in  this  regard,  but  indications  are  that  they 
are  beginning  to  follow. 

Why  Disdain  Cotton? 

A great  many  women  do  not  know  the  real 
value  of  a good  lisle  stocking.  Silk  is  silk 
and  cotton  is  cotton ; that  is  what  they  think. 
Buyers  themselves  and  the  salespeople  espe- 
cially can  do  a good  deal  to  inculcate  a re- 
spect for  the  fine  cotton  stocking,  and  it 

(Continued  on  page  255) 
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■•f  ‘ Princess  May  union  suits  are  made  especially  for  and 
sold  only  to  the  retail  trade ; a quality  line  in  every  re- 
spect. 

This  is  why  you  will  find  in  Princess  May  union  suits 
only  fabrics  that  have  proven  successful,  sizes  that  are 
correct,  finish  that  shows  the  greatest  care,  and  in  all, 
a garment  that  is  sure  to  please  your  most  exacting 
customers. 


ROBISCHON  & PECKHAM  CO. 

255  FOURTH  AVE.,  New  York 

Selling  Agents  for  Princess  May 


TmceSi 


A7 


Princess  May  Union  Suits  are  a product  of 


Augusta  Knitting  Corporation,  Utica,  New  York 
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Export  Trade  Department 
Wins  Foreign-born  Custom 


A special  Export  Trade  Department,  an 
entity  in  itself,  as  maintained  by  the  Kauf- 
mann  department  store  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
one  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  retail 
field. 

This  is  not  a merchandising  department. 
It  buys  no  goods  from  manufacturers  or 
wholesalers.  Yet,  in  a way,  it  combines  the 
functions  of  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  holds 
down  the  important  job  of  trade  builder. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  tell  just  what  the 
department  is,  is  to  tell  what  it  does.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  district  are  thousands  of  foreign- 
born,  some  well-off,  some  poor;  but  all  possi- 
ble customers. 

One  of  them,  Anton  Milcavietcz,  is  Polish. 
He  works  in  the  steel  mill  and  makes  good 
wages.  Anton  has  a pocket  full  of  money  and 
a brother  back  in  Poland  who  has  written  him 
that  he  has  a hard  time  to  get  along.  Food 
costs  so  much,  and  there  is  little  work.  He 
is  short  of  clothing,  and  exposed  to  the  cold 
winter  days.  Anton  makes  tracks  for  “The 
Big  Store”  and  then  begins  to  wish  he  had 
learned  a little  English.  He  is  up  against  it. 
The  salesman  in  the  clothing  department  is  up 
against  it,  too.  Suddenly  Anton  remembers 
reading  an  advertisement  in  the  Polish  news- 
paper, something  about  people  in  the  store  who 
speak  his  own  tongue. 

Next  Saturday  back  he  comes  with  a copy 
of  the  paper  and  is  directed  to  the  Export 
Trade  Department.  Here  he  is  greeted  in  his 
own  language.  He  feels  at  home.  An  inter- 
preter finds  out  what  he  wants  and  takes  him 
on  a shopping  tour. 

In  the  clothing  department  an  overcoat  is 
displayed — “Forty  dollars,”  says  the  interpre- 
ter. From  Anton  comes  a scornful  sniff.  His 
own  coat  cost  more  than  that,  and  his  brother 
must  be  kept  warm.  An  $80  grade,  running 


Kaufmann  Department  Store  Places 
Buying  and  Shipping  Service  at 
Disposal  of  Pittsburgh’s  Non-na- 
tive Population — Interpreters  Buy 
for  “John”  and  Sell  for  Store — Re- 
sults Are  Big 

to  weight  and  warmth,  rather  than  to  style, 
pleases  him  better. 

In  other  sections  of  the  store  he  buys 
woolen  gloves,  heavy  underwear,  a pair  of 
shoes  and  a gay  shirt.  A sizable  order  of  food 
and  soap,  not  too  plentiful  abroad,  is  also 
added  to  his  selection.  During  the  tour  his 
interpreter  is  a buyer  for  Anton — who  him- 
self is  no  slouch  at  picking  out  quality — and 
a salesman  for  the  store. 

All  purchases  are  now  assembled  and  taken 
to  a special  shipping  department,  where  under 
Anton’s  eyes  everything  is  packed  in  a special 
container  and  sealed.  With  other  packages  it 
now  goes  in  a packing  case  to  New  York, 
whence  it  is  shipped  abroad.  Soon  Anton’s 
brother  is  better  protected  against  the  Polish 
winter  than  ever  in  his  life. 

No  charge  is  made  for  this  service.  A 
special-made  wooden  box,  as  well  as  transpor- 
tation from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  is  pro- 
vided free.  All  Anton  pays  is  12  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  box,  and 
insurance,  which  includes  all  transportation 
charges  and  insurance  for  the  full  value  of 
the  parcel,  to  the  town  where  his  brother  lives 
in  Poland. 

No  special  goods  are  sold  by  the  depart- 
ment. Everything  sent  abroad  is  from  the 
regular  stock  and  usually  of  a very  good 
quality.  Customers  ask  for  sound  value  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  taken  to  the  “Bargain  Basement,”  as  they 


are  not  looking  for  low  prices  first  of  all.  The 
foreign-born  customers  are  very  careful  buy- 
ers. They  watch  closely  to  detect  inferior 
goods  and  take  their  time  about  deciding  on 
anything.  They  get  their  money’s  worth. 

The  manager  of  “Foreign  Department” 
saw  a possibility  of  a new  field,  and  a way  to 
decrease  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  sent 
out  of  the  country  by  the  foreign-born  to 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  Europe.  He 
started  a national  campaign  through  the  for- 
eign-language press  that  they  should  send 
merchandise  instead  of  money,  and,  that  way, 
it  happened  that  the  Export  Trade  Depart- 
ment was  organized  about  six  months  ago,  in 
connection  with  the  Foreign  Department, 
through  which,  in  1919,  over  half  a million 
dollars  of  business  was  made. 

Arnold  Haas,  a newspaper  man  with  jour- 
nalistic experience  in  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh, organized  the  department.  His  es- 
pecial recommendation  was  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  element — and  their 
knowledge  of  him.  To  many  of  them  he  is — 
as  one  man  put  it — “A  Little  Tin  God.” 

The  department  does  its  own  advertising 
in  the  foreign-language  papers,  and  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  main  store  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Haas  has  complete  authority  over 
his  department,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  traced 
much  of  its  success.  He  meets  no  interfer- 
ence. He  is  planning  a trip  to  Europe  to 
study  the  opportunities  for  expansion  and  to 
make  better  arrangements  for  distribution 
abroad.  As  a large  proportion  of  the  pack- 
ages is  sent  to  Southeastern  Europe,  which  is 
in  something  of  a muddle  at  present,  this  is  of 
a great  importance. 

The  Export  Trade  Department  does  more 
than  only  making  a profit.  It  makes  the  Kauf- 
manns  solid  with  the  foreign  element. 


Why  Good  Lisle  Hose  Merit  A 
Real  Program — Now 


should  be  done.  Where  the  silks  are  sold  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  lisles,  something  can 
be  done  by  showing  a few  of  the  best  lisles 
with  the  cheap  and  medium  priced  silks.  The 
cheaper  cotton  hose  should  be  kept  as  sep- 
arate as  possible  from  the  fine  lisles,  in  order 
to  foster  in  customers’  minds  the  thought 
that  there  is  a marked  difference  between  one 
kind  of  cotton  hose  and  another. 

Will  Favor  Silks 

As  was  said  above,  silks  will  continue  to 
be  highly  favored;  but  the  craze  cannot  last 
forever  in  its  full  strength,  and  some  prep- 


( Continued  from  page  253.) 

aration  should  be  made  for  the  time  when 
people  recover  their  senses. 

The  present  talk  about  economy  by  all 
kinds  of  public  luminaries  will  have  an  effect 
if  persisted  in  long  enough.  The  sooner 
buyers  begin  getting  their  foundations  laid 
for  a business  in  high-grade  lisles  the  more 
profitable  will  be  the  trade  when  it  comes,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  take  time 
and  education  to  teach  people  how  satisfac- 
tory a really  good  cotton  hose  can  be. 

Determines  Character  of  Trade 
The  better  the  grade  that  can  be  sold,  the 


more  profit  for  the  department  and  the  store, 
and  the  character  of  the  trade  ultimately 
developed  will  depend  largely  upon  what  is 
done  now  to  foster  it. 

♦ 

Workmen’s  Compensation 
The  total  amount  of  compensation  paid 
and  awarded  to  employees  during  the  year 
just  ended,  according  to  reports  of  the 
bureau  of  workmen’s  compensation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, was  $10,097,742,  covering  a total  of 
58,136  approved  agreements. 
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1665  w tuxe<Jo  fashionable 
v brushed  trimming.  Quality 

shateeDhyr-  AU  POpular  ' 


1 An  extrem®  filet  model, 

v* J featuring  smart  Japanese 
sleeves  combination  stripes.  All 

popular  colors $19-50 

1,5  each 


An  Oasis  in  the  Desert 

of  high  priced  wearing  apparel. 

“United  Knitwear”  Sweaters  satisfy 
the  most  refined  taste  and  the  saving 
public. 


Q7Hfi  Pure  zephyr  tuxedo  with 

& # I/O  flare  skirt.  Be]i  gieeve. 

Fashionable  braided  sash.  All 

popular  colors $Q.50 

each 


OOOA  An  elegant  pure  fibre  silk 
blouse  which  meets  a large 
demand.  All  popular  $1  O.50 
colors  VL  each 


with  Irresistible  “United  Knitwear”  Styles 
and  Values. 


1 Qfi20  A tinsel  afid fibre  silk  tuxeu 
■ that-s  "truly  beautiful.’ 

1 colors,  navy-silver,  black-gold,  purple- 
| gold, peacock  gold, brown-  $9 1 .00 

I n-nM  ♦nwinlfp-dlrpr.  . m i <»«-'  1 

flj  W ■ W 

12^2  Imitation  hand  crochet  stitch. 
* , " double  ripple,  double  bell, 
brushed  trimming  and  notch  collar 
all  combine  to  make  this  $ 1 n 75 
style  extremely  attractive.  I Uearh 
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Q1A  A pure  zephyr  "athletic” 
slipon  made  in  purple- 
gold,  navy-white,  black-orange,  Kelly- 
white  $|».25 

® each 


fiO  7 A "distinctive"  pure 

v'v/ • zephyr  model  trimmed1 

with  fur  and  artificial  flower  motif. 

All  popular  colors $£.50 

I 0 each 


2 1 A Pure  zephyr  slipon  that  is 

A ^ very  economical  as  vtfell  a> 
pretty.  Of  course  it  can  be  worn 
in  place  of  waist.  All  $A.50 
popular  colors “ each 


30Sfi  Thls  Juvenile  ripple 
sweater  is  just  one  of  a very 
attractive  complete  line  of  juvenile 
and  misses  sweaters.  $0.75 
Quality,  pure  worsted...  O eacu 


Write  to-day  for  our 

15  BEST  SPRING  SELLERS 

“ON  APPROVAL” 


1£CC  Unusually  attractive  novelty 
filet  sweater  that  can  be 
worn  in  place  of  waist,  $7.50 

short  sleeve.  Price I each 

White  kid  belt  50c  extra. 


VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOMS 


7fi9  Featuring  the  new  double 
* ripple,  double  bell  cuff 
and  ripple  collar.  Quality,  pure 

Shetland  yam $7.75 

* each 


when  in  the  market 


ea  uties 


THE  UNITED  KNITWEAR  MILLS 

1133  BROADWAy-NEW  yORK  CITy -ractories, Brooklyn fj) 


) s 

K. 

t 
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Lawrence  Flat  Knit  S olves  Your 
Customers’  Underwear  Problems 

The  woman  who  looks  for  comfort,  durability,  daintiness  and  moderate  price  finds 
them  all  in  Lawrence  Flat  Knit  Union  Suits,  Vests  and  Bloomers. 

Lawrence  comfort  is  the  result  of  hand  tailoring  of  every  garment  Its  durability 
is  the  result  of  using  only  long  staple,  fine  combed  cotton  yarn  The  price  is  kept 
moderate  by  quantity  production  and  modern  methods  in  the  largest  Balbnggan 
underwear  mill  in  the  country. 

Lawrence  Flat  Knit  Underwear  once  chosen  is  a permanent  solution  of  your  cus- 
tomers’ underwear  thoughts. 

Wholesalers  as  a rule  handle  it;  but  if  yours  does  not,  write  our  selling  agents, 
who  will  be  glad  to  direct  you. 

The  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company 

For  over  Sixty  Tears  makers  of  the  Finest  Quality  Light  and  Medium  Weight 
Balbriggan  Shirts,  Drawers  and  Union  Suits  for  Men  and  Boys.  Also  Makers  of 
Lawrence  Women's  Flat  Knit  Union  Suits.  Vests  and  Bloomers.  and(^MpFibre  Hose 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

E.  M.  TOWNSEND  & CO.,  Selling  Agents 

345J  Broadway  New  York  City 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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Beading  Will  Busy 
Many  Hands  in 
New  Season 

Beaded  Girdle  Will  Be  Almost  Indis- 
pensable Dress  Accessory — Manu- 
facturers Complain  of  Store 
Policies — Art  Needle  Work 

Beading  promises  to  continue  the  leading 
indoor  sport  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
homemade  beaded  bag  has  perhaps  passed  the 
zenith  of  its  glory,  but  the  beaded  girdle  will 
be  one  of  the  dress  accessories  for  milady’s 
spring  toilet  deemed  nearly  indispensable.  The 
accepted  length  is  about  45  inches,  finished 
with  a beaded  tassel  at  either  end. 

One  may  satisfy  even  the  most  bizarre  and 
temperamental  taste  in  the  selection  of 
stamped  designs  to  be  had  for  beaded  articles. 
Medallions  will  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
decorations  for  blouses  and  gowns,  and  nar- 
row, beaded  insertings  will  be  used;  tassels 
and  fringes  will  also  be  used  in  a wide  variety 
of  patterns. 

Chalk  Beads  in  Soft  Colors 

Pastel  and  transparent  effect  will  predomi- 
nate, and  to  give  this  desired  shading  chalk 
beads  in  the  softest,  most  transient  shades  are 
on  the  market.  These  will  frequently  be  com- 
bined in  a design  with  glass  beads. 

This  class  of  merchandise  is  scarce  and  the 
demand  promises  to  be  unusually  large  owing 
to  the  extremely  high  prices  of  the  finished 
beaded  products. 

There  is  a novelty  in  wools  on  the  market 
that  will  fill  a long-felt  want.  This  is  the 
miniature  spool  of  wool  put  up  5 yards  to  the 
spool  in  25  different  colors,  with  a needle  of 
the  size  to  fit  the  thread  in  each  spool. 

Supply  and  Demand  Normal 

There  was  some  shortage  and  a difficulty 
regarding  certain  shades  during  the  last  sea- 
son. Supply  and  demand  are  now  about  nor- 
mal and  practically  all  orders  are  being  filled. 
There  is  no  indication  of  a pronounced  rise  in 
prices. 

Manufacturers  say  that  the  average  store 
sales  force  handling  threads  and  woolens  does 
not  give  satisfactory  service  and  that  buyers 
are  frequently  badly  informed  as  to  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  different  brands  of  thread.  One 
manufacturer  pointed  out  the  contrast  in  the 
manufacturing  end,  in  which  a salesman 
spends  months  in  the  factory  studying  threads 
and  all  the  technique  of  its  manufacture  until 
he  is  thoroughly  informed.  This  manufac- 
turer claims  that  in  selling  his  wares  to  the 
buyer  all  of  his  knowledge  is  needed. 

The  buyer,  in  turn,  displays  the  goods  on 
her  shelves  and  the  selling  force,  which  is  the 
real  medium  between  the  maker  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  is  told  absolutely  nothing. 
The  lack  of  selling  talks  by  salespeople  is  fre- 
quently a matter  of  comment. 

Well-informed  buyers  now  consider  that  a 
wider  variety  of  brands  of  merchandise  is  re- 
quired than  was  formerly  considered  desira- 


ble. Perhaps  the  shortages  of  the  last  season 
have  influenced  this,  as  buyers  bought  promis- 
cuously, thereby  hoping  to  secure  from  a 
greater  variety  of  dealers  enough  merchandise 
to  carry  them  through  the  season.  Sales  are 
found  to  depend  largely  upon  the  familiarity 
of  the  public  with  the  brands  carried.  Those 
which  are  most  extensively  advertised  have 
largest  sales. 

1 

Study  Fabric  Sales 
To  Ascertain  Trend 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

erally  millions  of  people  are  buying  silks  now 
who  never  thought  of  them  a few  years  ago. 

It  is  this  great  increase  in  demand  that  is 
responsible  for  such  scarcity  of  silk  goods  as 
may  exist.  How  much  of  it  has  come  to  stay 
and  how  much  of  it  will  pass  away  with  the 
present  era  of  extravagance?  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  a restriction  of  ex- 
travagance will  make  itself  felt  first  in  mer- 
chandise, which  is — or,  at  least,  heretofore  has 
been — regarded  as  being  in  the  luxury  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  a considerable  per- 
centage of  our  population  has  been  raised, 
permanently,  we  believe,  to  a higher  standard 
of  earning  and  a correspondingly  higher 
standard  of  living.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
be  forced  to  abandon  the  extravagance  in  which 
they  are  now  indulging — but  the  purchase  of 
silk  garments  is  not  in  itself  an  extravagant 
indulgence — and  the  large  new  class  of  well- 
paid  workers  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  find 
it  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  economy. 

Silk  buyers  should  be  especially  careful  in 
noting  the  trend  of  demand,  however,  not  only 
in  their  own  department  but  in  the  garment 
and  underwear  departments,  for  the  future 
course  of  the  markets  in  silks,  more  even  than 
in  other  textiles,  is  going  to  be  determined  by 
the  proportions  of  the  demand.  Production  in 
the  silk  industry  is  very  good,  on  the  whole. 
It  will  take  some  time  for  it  to  catch  up  with 
such  a great  demand  as  it  is  now  experiencing. 
But  if  there  should  be  any  decided  let-down 
in  demand  it  will  probably  find  itself  over- 
producing more  quickly  than  either  cotton  or 
wool  goods. 

But  summing  up  the  situation  as  a whole 
it  amounts  simply  to  this:  The  signing  of  the 
armistice  was  followed  by  a period  of  de- 
pression in  which  production  fell  off  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent — on  March  1 the  woolen 
and  worsted  machinery  of  this  country,  for 
example,  was  only  about  40  per  cent  active. 
Production  was  still  further  hampered  by  ex- 
tended and  frequent  strikes.  It  improved 
greatly  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  But  gen- 
erally speaking  the  period  from  November, 

1918,  to  November,  1919,  was  a period  of  low 
productivity. 

In  comparison  the  period  from  November, 

1919,  to  November,  1920 — barring  some  seri- 
ous economic  or  social  disturbance — must  be 
a period  of  high  productivity. 

It  is  consequently  obvious  beyond  argument 
that  the  supply  of  merchandise  for  next  fall 
and  winter  must  be  very  much  greater  than 
it  was  for  this  fall  and  winter.  This  at  least 
can  be  counted  upon. 


Long  Gloves  For  Spring 

(Continued  from  page  225) 

A few  of  the  tailored  froeks  made  of  trico- 
tine, tricolette  and  serge  have  the  very  short 
sleeve,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  finished 
with  the  three-quarter  or  full-length' sleeves. 
Frequently  the  full-length  sleeve  will  be  flared 
so  as  to  necessitate  the  wearing  of  a glove  of 
intermediate  length.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  strapped  wrist  and  slip-on  gloves 
are  in  such  great  vogue. 

The  flaring  and  three-quarter  sleeves  are 
also  used  on  many  of  the  more  dressy  tailored 
suits  for  spring,  but  the  long,  tight  sleeve 
promises  to  continue  dominant  in  the  strict 
tailor-made.  Undoubtedly  gloves  in  interme- 
diate length  will  be  worn  over  these  tight 
sleeves,  especially  during  the  cool  days  of 
spring  and  throughout  the  fall. 

White  and  Pastel  Shades 

For  spring  and  summer  wear  the  all-white 
glove  promises  to  regain  a great  deal  of  its 
old-time  favor.  Street  frocks  and  suits  for  the 
most  part  will  be  in  a dark  color,  particularly 
navy  blue,  and  the  white  accessory  will  be 
needed  to  give  a strong  note  of  contrast.  This 
movement  will  naturally  grow  stronger  as  the 
warm  summer  days  approach.  White  will  be 
particularly  fashionable  in  silk  gloves,  both  in 
the  wrist-length  and  in  the  sixteen-button 
length. 

The  dark  brown  and  beaver  tones  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  to  a considerable  extent  in 
fine  leather  gloves  for  early  spring,  but  new 
pastel  tones  such  as  ivory,  mode  and  beige  will 
gain  prominence  as  the  season  advances. 

These  indefinite  shades  will  be  fashionable 
in  the  softer  leathers  as  well  as  in  the  finer 
silk  and  chamois-suede  products. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  questions  of 
length  and  color  is  that  of  ornamentation.  It 
is  surprising  how  the  vogue  for  elaborate  con- 
trasting embroideries  persists  and  interferes 
seriously  with  the  production  of  more  moder- 
ately-priced glove  merchandise.  The  extreme- 
ly plain,  simple  glove  has  little  appeal,  even 
for  regular  everyday  wear.  Hence,  even  the 
more  substantial  cape  gloves  are  dressed  up  in 
three,  four  and  five-row  contrasting  embroi- 
deries. 

In  the  fine  imported  French  kid  lines  this 
tendency  toward  novelty  embroideries  reaches 
its  zenith.  Some  of  the  effects  are  so  intricate 
as  to  baffle  description. 

“P.  K.”  sewing  continues  an  outstanding 
fashion  feature  in  practically  all  types  of  fine 
leather  gloves  for  outdoor  wear.  The  shortage 
of  “P.  K.”  sewers  is  a natural  outcome.  Over- 
seam sewing  is  almost  universally  favored  in 
the  longer  mousquetaires. 

In  the  attempt  to  create  elaborate  glove 
styles  the  element  of  contrast  continues  to  be 
expressed  by  the  use  of  various  types  of  gores, 
bandings  and  pipings.  The  contrasting  gore 
is  a most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  fashion- 
able slip-on  styles.  Usually  the  color  of  the 
gore  matches  the  contrasting  shade  of  the  em- 
broidery, the  hem  and  the  bindings. 

A novel  idea  is  the  representation  of  a 
cuff  link  in  a gauntlet  with  a side  gore.  A 
simulated  buttonhole  and  a pearl  button  help 
to  complete  this  unusual  effect. 
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Vests , Bloomers , Cami- 
soles, Envelopes  and 
Unionsuits  in  flesh  and 
white — in  two  grades  of 
MOHAWK  glove  silk . 


I 

i^niirnmnnmnunn 


(Aohawk 

\SILK  UNDERWEAR/ 

As  good  as  Mohawk  Silk  Gloves 

Lovely  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  feminine  taste — 

Sturdy  enough  to  please  the  economically  inclined  customer — 

Mohawk  Silk  Underwear  is  woven,  designed,  cut  and  finished  by  workers 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  glove  silk  products.  A full  range  of  well-de- 
signed styles  makes  selection  an  easy  matter. 

Judging  from  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  silk  undergarments 
during  the  past  year,  and  taking  into  consideration  uncertain  labor  condi- 
tions which  make  it  difficult  to  guarantee  production,  it  is  advisable  for 
merchants  to  protect  their  stocks  by  ordering  early  for  Spring  and  Summer 
needs. 


MOHAWK  SILK  FABRIC  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  257  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branch  Salesrooms 

100  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  914  Century  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

422  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

; 404  Kiam  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 
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Fifty-fifty’s  Only  Fair,  Walker  Says; 
How  About  This  “Week”  Idea? 


Oklahoma  City  Ad  Man  Draws  Word  Pictures  of  Manufacturers  Rampant,  with 
Retailers  Quiescent,  After  Succession  of  “Drives” — He  Suggests  That  “Co” 

in  Co-operation  Be  Heeded 


Editor  of  The  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Acting  entirely  upon  my  own  initiative,  I 
want  to  protest  against  the  numerous 
“weeks”  that  have  lately  been  imposed  upon 
the  retailer  — “Baby  Week,”  “Gingham 
Week,”  “Wallpaper  Week,”  “Blanket  Week” 
and  any  number  of  others,  all  national  (?), 
and  lastly,  “Blouse  Week.” 

The  protest  is  based  not  so  much  on  the 
idea  back  of  these  things  but  because  that 
in  all,  so  far  gs  I am  able  to  judge,  there  is 
a well-defined  plan  to  “pass  the  buck”  to  the 
retailer.  He  is  cajoled  into  becoming  the 
pack  horse  for  the  publicity  part. 

Resents  “Carrying  the  Bag” 

At  so  much  per  column  inch  he  is  sup- 
posed to  “put  it  over.”  One  who  did  not 
know  would  very  naturally  suppose  that  in 
anything  beneficial  alike  to  retailer  and 
manufacturer  they  would  go  about  fifty-fifty 
on  the  publicity,  but  far  be  it  from  so. 

A group  of  manufacturers  conceive  of  a 
“this  or  that  week,”  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  what  is  timely  and  seasonable  in  New 
York  may  be  far  from  it  in  Oklahoma  or  some 
other  section.  As  soon  as  the  matter  has 
been  decided  upon  the  representatives  are 
sent  throughout  the  land  shouting  from  the 
house-tops  that  the  one  big  thing  of  the  year 
is  almost  at  hand  and  advising  the  buyers 
to  stock  up  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of 
the  crowds  that  will  be  pounding  on  the 
doors  for  the  opportunity  to  buy. 

And  the  Retailer  Pays ! 

These  men  promise  valuable  assistance, 
vast  quantities  of  “canned”  advertising  for 
the  insertion  in  the  papers  for  which  the 
retailer  is  to  pay.  A number  of  window 
card  monstrosities  sufficient  to  disfigure  any 
display  is  to  be  sent,  and  cuts — (clever?)  — 
for  the  newspaper  campaign  the  retailer  is 
supposed  to  launch,  a handful  of  “stickers” 
and  various  other  “Stone  Age”  stunts  are  to 
be  furnished  gratuitously  and  magnani- 
mously. Upon  receipt  of  these  things  the 
retailer  is,  at  his  own  expense,  supposed  to 
“whoop  ’er  up.” 

And  the  retailer  falls  for  it  time  after 
time.  He  does  all  the  advertising,  generally 
speaking,  the  originators  being  so  busy  with 
the  filling  of  orders  that  they  entirely  over- 
look the  all-important  and  very  expensive  ad- 
vertising end — even  forget  to  be  real  good 
co-operators. 

Let  me  cite  a specific  example,  “Gingham 
Week.”  So  far  as  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  discover  the  manufacturers  had  some 
stickers  made,  principally  for  their  own  use 
in  corresponding  with  retailers.  A drawing 


for  a display  head  was  gotten  up — and,  truth 
to  say,  it  was  not  exceptionally  clever.  From 
this  they  had  produced  cheaply  a great  num- 
ber of  cuts,  one  of  which  was  generously  fur- 
nished with  every  big  order  for  ginghams. 

Thousands  of  Dollars  to  Dimes 

Ours  arrived  on  the  third  day  of  “Gingham 
Week.”  Some  costly  co-operation,  that!  Talk 
about  fifty-fifty!  Why,  I venture  the  asser- 
tion that  the  retailers  throughout  the  land 
spent  a thousand  dollars  for  every  dime  the 
manufacturers  spent. 

I might  go  bn  indefinitely,  but  why  make 
vain  repetitions?  Every  merchant  knows 
how  the  game  works,  every  department  head, 
every  ad  man,  every  window  man  and  so  on 

One  ad  man’s  “goat”  is  out! 
Perhaps  there  are  others,  but 
C.  T.  Walker,  of  the  Scott- 
Halliburton  Co.,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  comes  right  out  with  it  in 
this  letter  to  the  Economist. 

It’s  a spontaneous  contribution 
— and  it  happens  to  be  the  kind  of 
“ copy  ” that  an  editor  hates  to 
see  wasted ; so  here  it  is ! 

down  the  line.  They  also  know  that,  com- 
pared to  some,  the  gingham  people  were 
liberal. 

Now,  behold  “National  Blouse  Week”  has 
come  and  gone.  The  event  was  extensively 
advertised  by  the  blouse  makers  to  the  buy- 
ers for  the  blouse  departments.  This  went 
on  for  months,  but  not  a word  to  the  pub- 
lic— the  buying  public  that  was  looked  to 
to  relieve  the  retailer  of  his  blouses — until 
Sunday,  November  9.  The  only  advance  ad- 
vertising was  paid  for  by  the  retailers,  and 
the  only  advertising  paid  for  by  the  blouse 
makers  appeared  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  retailers,  when  the  retailers  did  not 
need  it,  and  when  no  additional  good  could 
have  been  done.  Not  an  ounce  of  additional 
force  did  it  add  at  that  late  date. 

Blouse  Men  Helped  in  Pinch 

In  all  fairness,  let  me  say  that  the  blouse 
makers  did  better  than  some  others  and  they 
are  entitled  to  such  acknowledgment.  They 
actually  make  up  a fund  for  last-minute  pub- 
licity in  a number  of  cities.  They  worked 
the  trade  papers  for  much  press-agent  stuff 
in  an  effort  to  enthuse  department  heads. 


They  had  the  usual  posters,  stickers,  etc., 
and  one  that  I know  of  went  so  far  as  to 
furnish,  when  the  department  head  requested 
it,  a printable  cut  of  a unique  blouse,  a 
couple  of  photos  of  blouses  they  desired  to 
sell.  In  the  matter  of  merchandise  they  were 
exceedingly  liberal,  as  have  been  all  others 
with  like  interests — they  would  sell  all  the 
blouses  that  the  retailer  would  order,  and 
for  which  he  would  pay.  But,  while  they 
were  more  co-operative  they  still  fell  far 
short  of  the  mark. 

All  of  the  “teaser”  publicity  was  paid  for 
by  the  retailers.  The  retailer’s  publicity  on 
the  day  before  the  “week”  opened  outmeas- 
ured  that  of  the  blouse  makers  in  column 
inches,  in  the  same  issue,  easily  from  five 
to  twenty-five  to  one.  Every  inch  of  the  fol- 
low-up was  paid  for  by  the  retailers ; the 
makers  were  completely  through  when  they 
had  “shot”  one  “canned”  ad. 

The  “Ties  That  Bind” 

Did  it  increase  blouse  sales?  Certainly 
it  did.  I would  hate  to  think  that  it  did  not. 
Conditions  here  were  favorable  for  blouse 
selling,  but  were  they  favorable  everywhere? 

Did  “Gingham  Week”  do  the  same?  That 
and  queries  concerning  other  “weeks”  would 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  with  some 
reservation  as  to  the  degree  of  success. 

That  is  not  the  point.  Why  should  the 
retailer  boost  the  other  fellow’s  game  re- 
gardless of  time  or  opportuneness?  Is  it 
good  business,  good  merchandising,  for  the 
retailers  to  submit  to  such  mesmerism? 

Certainly  no  date  can  be  selected  suita- 
ble for  the  whole  country — climatic  condi- 
tions alone  would  make  it  impossible.  Would 
it  not  be  far  more  sensible  for  the  retailers 
to  feature  what  their  knowledge  tells  them 
to  feature  and  at  the  time  best  suited  to  each 
one’s  particular  needs? 

The  public  does  not  care  a continental 
about  such  events  and  the  “reason  why” 
for  them  must  appear  silly,  if  not  ludicrous 
or  pui*e  rot.  “National  such  and  such  week” 
is  a cheap  imitation  of  Government  drives, 
and  the  word  “national”  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  them  as  pure  deception,  born  of 
self-interest. 

The  Government  can  successfully  launch 
a “week.”  Buyers  cannot  be  fooled  into 
thinking  that  these  events  are  sanctioned  by 
Government  agencies. 

Retailer  Should  Say  “When” . 

People  buy  when  they  have  a need,  and 
merchandising  laurels  go  to  the  retailer  who 
can  best  anticipate  that  need  and  best  sup- 
ply it.  A retailer  who  chases  every  will-o’- 

( Continued  on  page  375) 
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There  is  a decided  saving  to  retailers, 
in  time  and  money,  to  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  5 branded  lines 
through  the  jobbers. 


FIRSCHINGS  Summer  and  Winter  Ran- 
dom cotton  ribbed  union  suits  for 
men.  100%  Service  and  Quality  guar- 
anteed with  each  union  suit. 


K.-F.  TEXTILE  MILLS,  INC.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


[£  ST  LONG  Light  and  Featherweight 
Flat  Knit  Union  Suits  for  men  and 
boys.  Athletic  three  quarters  and  full 
length  styles.  Advertised  to  the  con- 
sumer in  leading  publications.  It  pays 
to  be  known  in  your  Community  as 
the  Lastlong  dealer. 


LASTLONG  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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X. — One  eyelet  tie  of  bronze  kid,  perforations  around  edges,  Louis  heel.  While  made  over  American  last,  the  French  influence  is  seen  in  this  shoe.  2. — Type  of 
one  eyelet  tie  which  has  met  and  will  continue  to  meet  with  general  favor.  Developed  in  patent  leather  and  black  kid  combination.  Louis  heel.  This  shoe  and  i from 
J.  Albert  & Son.  3. — New  idea  in  two  eyelet  ties.  The  unusual  lines  of  the  strap  is  the  notable  feature.  This  slipper  is  of  black  kid  and  carries  a Louis  heel.  4. — 
Patent  leather  strap  pump,  Louis  heel.  Here  again  a French  style  feature  domin  ates,  while  the  shoe  is  made  over  the  American  last.  This  slipper  and  3 from 
T.  R.  Emerson  Shoe  Co.  5. — Brown  suede  gypsy  pump  featuring  strap  closing.  A typically  American  style.  This  shoe,  also  designed  for  dress  purposes,  carries 
the  Louis  heel.  6. — Novelty  black  kid  tie,  featuring  a French  idea  in  cut  out  decoration,  but  made  on  American  last.  This  shoe  and  5 from  Duane  Shoe  Co. 


Ties,  of  One  and  Two  Eyelets, 
Stand  Out  for  Spring 


In  Many  Models,  They  Will  Apparently  Maintain  the 
Favor  So  Much  Enjoyed  This  Winter — Adapta- 
tion of  French  Styles  Over  American 
Last  Is  Important  Feature 


Large  demand  already  felt 
by  dealers  for  low  footwear  in 
certain  types  is  indicative  of 
the  trend  of  fashion  for  the 
spring  season.  Slippers  are 
being  worn  to  no  small  extent 
at  this  time,  as  has  been  the  case  thus  far 
during  the  entire  fall  and  winter  season. 
Boots,  particularly  of  the  lace  variety,  have 
been  largely  shown  and  the  sale  of  such  foot- 
wear has  been  reported  as  being  satisfactory. 
This  does  not,  however,  serve  to  alter  the 
fact  that  slippers  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  find  a ready  market. 

Mild  weather  is  perhaps  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  present  demand  for  low  shoes 
and  the  vogue  for  spats — making  the  slipper 
adaptable  for  wear  for  almost  any  occasion. 
The  present  season  has  been  a good  one  for 
both  the  manufacturer  and  retailer  handling 
spats,  although  for  spring  it  will  be  natural 
for  the  sale  of  these  to  diminish. 

Sales  of  low  footwear  will  on  the  other 


hand  increase,  as  is  always  the  case  for  the 
spring  season,  the  question  of  interest  being 
“What  kind  of  slippers  will  be  favored  for 
spring?” 

Many  One-Eyelet  Ties 

Indications  are  largely  toward  ties  of  the 
one-  and  two-eyelet  type.  Every  manufac- 
turer’s line  for  spring  has  featured  several 
numbers  of  these  shoes,  and  advance  pur- 
chases upon  the  part  of  consumers  at  many 
Southern  resorts  show  that  these  styles  are 
already  achieving  considerable  success. 

One-eyelet  ties  are  being  shown  with  neat 
ribbon  bows,  and  tongues  of  fancy  shape, 
usually  pointed.  The  pointed  tongue  is  also 
to  be  seen  with  two-eyelet  ties  but  more  fre- 


quently is  of  the  plain  design, 
such  as  is  generally  used  in 
connection  with  oxford  ties. 

Where  ribbon  bows  are  used 
on  ties  of  the  two-eyelet  type, 
the  ribbon  is  frequently  some- 
what more  narrow  than  that  made  use  of  on 
the  one-eyelet  style,  and  in  some  cases  the 
ribbon  is  entirely  absent,  its  place  being  taken 
by  wide  silk  laces  with  the  usual  metal  tips. 

One  of  the  late  developments  in  the  one- 
eyelet  tie — and  even  the  two-eyelet  tie — is 
a slipper  from  which  the  tongue  has  been  en- 
tirely omitted,  and  having  a large  cut-out 
over  the  instep.  This  style  has  lately  found 
its  way  into  the  lines  of  manufacturers,  and 
for  this  reason  little  comment  has  as  yet  been 
heard  regarding  this  shoe  from  the  dealers’ 
point  of  view. 

The  style  has  come  as  a result  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  French  last,  and  the  shoe 
resembles  strongly  the  French  last  type  in 
decorative  style  features,  except  that  it  is 
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96 %%  Deliveries! 


Looking  back  over  the  year  1919  our 
records  show  that  in  spite  of  conditions 
we  made  96  1/3  per  cent  deliveries  on  all 
orders  accepted.  We  are  particularly 
proud  of  this  record — not  only  because 
it  is  a tribute  to  the  efficiency  with  which 
our  production  departments  are  geared 
to  our  sales  organization,  but  because  it 
leaves  us  today  in  a position  to  guar- 
antee a continuation  of  “dependable  de- 
liveries.” 


Ascher’s — the  Fancy  Knit  Goods  that 
are  priced  lower  than  any  worthy  of 
comparison. 

Ascher’s — the  Fancy  Knit  Goods  that 
have  consistently  maintained  quality. 

Ascher’s — the  Fancy  Knit  Goods  that 
are  nationally  advertised  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Ascher’s — for  Infants  and  Children;  also 
featuring  knitted  specialties  for  Misses 
and  Women. 


(Established  Since  1879) 

SIMON  ASCHER  & CO.,  Inc. 

362  Fifth  Ave.,  at  34th  St.,  New  York 

Mill — 134th  Street  and  3rd  Avenue 


made  over  the  American  last,  having  a mod- 
erately long  vamp,  and  pointed  toe. 

Strap  Pumps  Coming 

Another  style  recently  produced  by  manu- 
facturers, and  now  to  be  found  in  many 
wholesale  lines  is  the  strap  pump,  also  an 
adaptation  of  French  style  features,  but  also 
made  over  the  American  last. 

The  straps  cross  over  the  instep  in  a 
variety  of  more  or  less  intricate  designs, 
usually  fastening  on  either  side  by  means  of 
a small  pearl  button.  This  style  is  also  of 
such  recent  origin  that  retail  comment 
thereon  is  lacking,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  both  this  shoe  and  the  one  previously 
described  will  meet  with  some  success,  be- 
cause they  meet  the  demand  for  something 
different,  and  are  attractive  in  appearance. 
While  they  have  the  French  appearance, 
they  overcome  the  disfavored  French  last, 
and  are  entirely  suited  to  the  type  of  foot 
prevailing  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  difficulty  may  be  found  in  fitting 
strap  pumps  in  localities  where  feet  are  in- 
clined to  be  particularly  fleshy  over  the  in- 
step. This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  to 
some  extent  by  button  adjustment,  and  in 
purchasing  footwear  of  this  character  it 
should  be  seen  that  the  buttons  are  set  well 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  shoe  in  order  to 
allow  for  adjustment  increasing  the  span  of 
the  straps,  should  this  be  necessary. 

Oxfords  for  Sports  Wear 

For  walking  and  sports  wear,  oxford  ties 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  call.  One  of  the 
best  selling  styles,  particularly  for  summer, 
will  be  the  white  suede  welt,  carrying  a mili- 
tary heel.  This  style  of  shoe  is  now  finding 
some  sale  in  the  South,  carrying  the  baby 
Louis  heel  instead  of  the  military  heel.  It 
is  thought  that  the  use  of  the  baby  Louis  heel 
will  be  more  or  less  confined  to  the  South, 
and  that  military  heels  will  be  those  favored 
mostly  on  footwear  for  walking  purposes. 

The  full  Louis  heel  is  still  to  be  found 
on  all  footwear  intended  for  the  more  dressy 
occasions,  such  as  the  various  styles  of  ties 
and  pumps  previously  referred  to. 

The  materials  most  favored  will  be  kid, 
patent  leather,  suede,  and  satin,  with  patent 
leather  to  be  found  frequently  in  combina- 
tion with  one  of  the  others. 

Black  is  undoubtedly  smart  and  will  so 
continue,  although  white  will  come  into  more 
prominence  as  the  warm  weather  approaches, 
and  summer  resorts  become  popular.  Black 
will  be  followed  by  the  darker  shades  of 
brown.  No  marked  general  demand  is  antici- 
pated for  other  colors,  except  perhaps  for  a 
very  limited  quantity  of  bronze  footwear. 

Evening  Slippers  Unchanged 

This  does  not,  to  be  sure,  apply  to  evening 
footwear,  which  may  be  had  in  colored  satins 
to  match  evening  gowns.  Pumps  in  black 
satin  will  outsell  those  of  colored  satin  for 
evening  attire,  as  will  those  made  of  cloth 
of  silver  and  gold,  a vogue  which  shows  no 
signs  of  changing. 

A limited  number  of  brocaded  evening 
wear  pumps  are  also  to  be  found. 
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Jewelry  Integral 
In  Costumes 
For  Spring 

So  Important  a Feature  Is  It  That 
Salespeople  Are  Afforded  Won- 
derful Opportunities 

Jewelry  is  an  important  item  in  women’s 
costumes  at  present.  Varieties  and  colors 
of  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  pins,  as  well  as 
rings  are  not  simply  “put  on”  the  outside  but 
are  an  integral  part  of  a woman’s  costume. 
She  must  be  careful  of  the  color,  whether  she 
is  buying  a ten-cent  article  or  a $10,000  one. 

Facts  of  this  sort  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  sales  people  intrusted  with  selling  this 
important  item. 

Oriental  Trend  Indicated 

Oriental  shops  are  receiving  a good  deal 
of  attention  to-day,  which  is  an  indication  of 
the  trend  in  jewelry  styles.  Colors  and  odd 
designs  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  Orient, 
and  since  colors  are  prominent  in  all  fields 
a woman  must  of  necessity  be  doubly  care- 
ful how  she  chooses  so  important  a thing  as 
jewelry. 

A salesgirl  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
a customer  if  she  knows  all  about  her  wares 
and  can  make  suggestions  or  give  informa- 
tion when  she  sees  that  it  will  be  of  use  in 
aiding  a customer  to  decide. 

Salespeople  should  be  led  to  think  of  jew- 
elry not  simply  as  jewelry — so  many  articles 
to  be  exchanged  over  the  counter  for  so 
much  money  which  will  increase  the  sum  at 
the  bottom  of  the  column  of  the  sales  figures 
for  the  day.  For,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  article  shown,  it  has  history,  symbol- 
ism, and  personality  behind  it.  A woman 
expresses  herself  more  in  the  jewelry  which 
she  selects  and  wears  than  in  almost  any 
other  article  of  her  costume,  for  it  has  no 
element  of  necessity  or  of  utility  in  it,  but  is 
pure  decoration. 

Study  Customer  Types 

Salespeople  behind  these  counters  should 
be  keen  and  alert  to  the  type  of  customer 
which  approaches  and  be  ready  immediately 
to  show  her  the  thing  which  appeals  to  her 
as  an  individual.  Or,  if  the  customer  is  buy- 
ing, perchance,  for  a friend,  the  salesgirl 
should  be  able,  if  she  is  permitted,  to  inquire 
into  the  characteristics  of  the  friend  and  to 
intimate  that  her  personality  rather  than  the 
personality  of  the  purchaser  should  deter- 
mine the  selection. 

Much  interest  can  be  added  to  selling 
jewelry,  too,  by  knowing  something  of  the 
source  of  designs  which  are  used.  Many 
Egyptian  and  Oriental  legends  and  stories 
are  expressed  in  designs  which  have  been 
taken  more  or  less  for  granted  as  design  and 
nothing  more.  A salesgirl  can  make  her  own 
work  more  interesting  by  knowing  some  of 
these  stories,  as  well  as  giving  the  articles 
an  added  value  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
customer. 
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These  ideas  of  history  and  personality 
should  also  be  used  in  the  store’s  advertising 
and  window  displays.  How  much  more  in- 
teresting is  an  advertisement  which  tells  a 
story  of  one  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  dynas- 
ties with  persons  long  since  mummied,  than 
an  unadorned  cut  accompanied  only  by  a de- 
scription of  the  article  and  its  price! 

How  the  Billikens  and  the  Good  Fairies 
and  the  Lucky  Dogs  sell  because  they  have  a 
sort  of  story  or  sentiment  attached  to  them! 

The  objection  might  be  made  here  that 
such  stories  would  only  arouse  a sort  of  fad 
for  a certain  article  and  people  would  buy  it 
for  the  fad  alone  and  that  would  cheapen  it 
in  the  eyes  of  customers  who  pride  them- 
selves on  not  being  fad-followers.  On  the 
contrary,  a story  in  a dignified  way  about  the 
design  used  in  making  an  article  has  nothing 
in  it  of  the  nature  of  a fad  and  simply  gives 
the  design  a meaning  which  is  not  apparent 
in  it  at  first  glance.  What  woman  when  a bit 
of  her  jewelry  is  admired  but  likes  to  tell  a 
little  story  or  tradition  connected  with  it. 

Also  in  window  decorations,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  jewelry  is 
made  to  be  worn  with  costumes,  not  simply 
shown  upon  the  rich-colored  velvet  which  is 
its  customary  background  of  a show  window. 

If  the  display  manager  always  keeps  in 
mind  the  possible  personalities  of  the  women 
who  will  ultimately  wear  the  jewelry  which 
he  is  arranging  he  will  get  that  idea  “over” 
to  the  passerby  in  his  own  way,  and  she  will 
connect  the  idea  of  the  jewelry  with  the  idea 
of  herself  as  a possible  wearer  and  the  sale 
will  be  half  made. 

+ 

Cotton  Converting  Firm 
To  Serve  Atternoon  Teas 

Seymour  Herrman,  President,  An- 
nounces Novel  Departure  as  Part 
of  Welfare  Program 

Employees  of  Frederick  Hacker  & Co., 
lace  importers,  and  the  Seymour  Mfg.  Co., 
converters  of  cotton  goods,  had  their  annual 
get-together  at  a beefsteak  dinner  and  dance 
at  Reisenweber’s  recently.  Covers  were  laid 
for  eighty,  sixty-six  of  these  being  inside 
employees  and  the  remainder  such  of  the 
selling  force  as  found  it  convenient  to  be  in 
New  York  for  the  occasion. 

In  an  after-dinner  speech  Seymour  Herr- 
man, president  of  the  Seymour  Mfg.  Co., 
complimented  the  employees  on  their  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  firm  during 
the  year  and  a half  of  its  existence  and  pre- 
dicted great  prosperity  during  the  coming 
year.  He  referred  to  the  bonuses  given  to 
their  employees  by  both  companies,  the  re- 
peated increases  of  salary  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  life  insurance  policies  as  being,  he 
hoped,  only  the  start  of  a welfare  program 
whose  proportions  he  believed  would  in- 
crease yearly. 

Mr.  Herrman  also  announced  the  opening 
of  a lunch-room  for  women  employees  and 
the  introduction  of  the  custom — novel  to 
business  houses  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
— of  serving  afternoon  tea. 
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‘Underwear!  That’s  not  underwear,”  exclaimed  a 
delighted  buyer,  “that’s  a fairy’s  dream!”  And  she 
was  right,  because  the  airy  softness,  the  beautiful 
texture  of  the  fabrics,  the  charming  color  effects, 
the  superb,  careful  workmanship,  all  reminded  one 
more  of  the  work  of  elves  than  of  human  hands. 
Our  spring  line  is  complete  and  is  of  marvelous 
smartness  and  elegance.  Here  is  a great  sales- 
making,  profit-making  opportunity  waiting  for  you. 
If  you  can’t  come  in  to  see  our  complete  line  of  silk 
underwear,  which  is  ready  for  delivery,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  samples  on  request. 


"s  y 


45-47  West  47 +h  Street 
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Spirit  in  Men’s  Wear  Meets 
Cost  Obstacle  Squarely 

Service  Is  Whole  Sentiment,  Based  Upon  Carefully  Planned  Con- 
sumer-buying— Program  Assures  Firmer  Foundation  for 
Seasons  Further  Ahead 


According  to  men’s  clothing  buyers  of 
prominence  the  fashion  tendencies  for  spring 
will  be  largely  dominated  by  a policy  of  safety 
and  sanity.  This  comes  as  a result  of  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices  demanded  for  coats  and 
suits,  not  that  any  immediate  change  in  prices 
is  anticipated,  but  rather  because  a disposi- 
tion toward  conservatism  and  economy  upon 
the  part  of  the  consumer  trade  is  looked  for. 

As  one  buyer  puts  it,  if  a man  has  to  pay 
from  $50  to  $75  for  a serviceable  suit  it  is 
only  natural  to  assume  that  he  will,  instead 
of  stinting  on  price,  select  a suit  of  good 
wearing  quality,  and  one  of  such  conservative 
or  staple  style  as  to  be  perfectly  suitable  for 
at  least  three  seasons’  wear. 


May  Affect  Future  Prices 

Inasmuch  as  such  a policy  will  probably 
have  considerable  effect  upon  future  clothing 


Young  men’s  double  breasted  spring  model  de- 
veloped in  gray  mixed  unfinished  worsted,  with  very 
fine  stripes  in  red  and  light  blue.  From  Jacob 
Cohen,  Sons  & Co. 


prices,  a little  discussion  of  the  price  outlook 
may  prove  of  interest  before  embarking  upon 
a description  of  the  salient  points  to  be  sought 
in  spring  styles. 

For  the  coming  season  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  clothing  prices  will  change  toward 
lower  levels.  Suitings  and  overcoatings  are 
costing  manufacturers  of  clothing  as  much  as. 
if  not  more  than,  ever  before.  Workers  in  the 
mills  producing  these  materials  are  receiving 
topnotch  wages. 

Now,  then,  what  about  labor  conditions 
as  directly  affecting  clothing  manufacture? 
Clothing  operatives  are  receiving  higher  wages 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try, and  they  are  in  a position  to  make  de- 
mands, in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  class  of 
labor  is  almost  entirely  foreign,  and  almost  no 
foreign  labor  is  coming  into  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  Few  of  our  own  country- 
men, if  any,  are  taking  up  the  tailoring  trade, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a genuine  scarcity 
of  operatives  in  this  industry. 

Demand  Likely  to  Decrease 

There  still  remains  one  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with — that  of  demand.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  slackening  of  demand  for 
high-grade  clothing,  but  the  very  fact  that 
buyers  expect  customers  to  purchase  suits  that 
may  be  worn  for  two  or  three  seasons  would 
indicate  a great  possibility  of  a large  falling 
off  in  demand  one  or  two  seasons  hence. 

Such  a falling  off  will  evidently  be  produc- 
tive of  price  recessions,  regardless  of  materials 
and  labor  conditions,  each  of  which  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  turn.  Therefore  we  say 
regarding  the  future: 

Watch  your  step,  and  be  conservative.  A 
certain  conservative  department  head  advo- 
cates the  advance  buying  of  not  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  department. 

Coats  Slightly  Fitted 

Following  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  mod- 
erately fitted  coats  will  be  the  correct  attire 
for  young  men.  Extremely  tight-fitting  models 
or  models  that  are  extreme  in  any  manner  will 
not  find  as  ready  sale  as  heretofore. 

For  the  more  elderly  man  coats  will  be  but 
slightly  fitted,  staple  styles  being  those  that 
will  be  most  in  demand. 

Coats  are  for  the  most  part  a trifle  longer 
than  those  in  vogue  during  the  present  sea- 
son. From  31  to  32  inches  will  be  correct. 
In  some  instances  the  flare  cuff  will  be  shown, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  buyers  that  this 
type  will  not  meet  with  general  favor  except 
when  the  flare  is  extremely  moderate. 

Slash,  patch  and  crescent  pockets  will  be 
considerably  in  the  minority.  The  pocket  ex- 


Young men’s  spring  model  in  single  button  style. 
This  suit  is  of.  brown  mixed  unfinished  worsted 
‘with  fine  contrasting  stripe.  From  Schwarts  & 
Jaffee,  Inc. 

pected  to  be  widely  favored  is  a flap  pocket 
with  oblong  flap  having  perfectly  square  cor- 
ners and  set  straight  across  on  the  garment. 
One  of  these  pockets  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  garment,  with  a smaller  one  directly 
above  the  one  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left 
side  is  to  be  found  the  usual  slash  pocket  for 
the  handkerchief. 

Lapels  are  of  staple  lines  rather  than  in 
any  way  extreme,  and  usually  rolled  in  pref- 
erence to  being  pressed  flat. 

Button  Arrangement  Varied 

Coats  are  shown  closing  with  one,  two  and 
three  buttons  in  both  double  and  single- 
breasted  models.  For  early  selling  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  double-breasted  style,  two- 
button  closing,  will  find  favor  with  the  younger 
men.  As  the  season  progresses,  there  is  a 
probability  of  a changing  tendency  toward  the 
single-breasted  garment,  getting  away  from 
the  double-breasted  type  which  has  already 
been  worn  to  some  extent  this  season. 

Waistcoats  are  single-breasted  and  cut  on 
perfectly  plain  lines.  Trousers  are  cut  slightly 
fuller  than  those  in  vogue  during  the  present 
season. 

In  materials,  unfinished  worsteds  will  be 
seen  frequently  in  mixed  effects,  and  with  fine, 
hardly  visible  stripes,  both  in  color  and  in 
white. 
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The  Mark  of  Comfort 


H 


Foot-Pal 


Felts 


Tj'OOT-PALS  couple  good 
profit  with  first  rate 
quality. 

Strikingly  designed,  and 
smart  in  appearance,  they 
are  selling — and  selling  fast 
— in  foreign  countries,  as 
well  as  in  America. 

Remember  Foot-Pals  as  the 
all-around  felt  footwear  line. 
Foot-Pal  assortments  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  importing 
jobbers. 

E-Z  Walk  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

62  West  14th  St.  New  York  City 


Sorensen  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chairs  furnished  by 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

If  your  floor  space  is  limited,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  utilize  it  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  install — 

American  Interlocking 
Shoe  Store  Chairs 

Because  of  their  interlocking  feature,  they 
enable  you  to  seat  more  customers  in  a given 
space  than  any  other  type  of  seating. 

They  add  to  your  customers’  comfort  and 
to  the  beauty  of  your  shop,  and  are  the  most 
economical  and  durable  seating  on  the 
market. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

Room  603,  119  W.  40th  St.  1057  Lytton  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


LUMBUS 

TABLE  OIL  CLOTH 

AND  BLACK  ENAMELED  MU5LIN5  DRILLS  AND  DUCKS 


Quality  and  Service 

OUR  PRODUCTION  18  MILES  PER  DAY 
SEE  YOUR  JOBBER Z>. 

TbCOLUMBUS-UNION  OILCLOTH  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


TRADE  AAAQK  PEG, 


The  Exp  erience  of  Others 

is  often  a most  valuable  guide 
for  yourself.  The  most  success- 
ful methods  of  other  merchants 
are  told  in  the 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
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How  an  effective  display  of  buttons  can  be  “put  over,” 


as  proved  by  a progressive  middle  western  store. 


“Buttoning  Up”  Windows  Puts 
Verve  into  The  Turnover 


There’s  Much  More  to  Buttons  Than  Size  and 
Shape,  and  That’s  Why  Well-Planned  Windows  Are 
So  Effective — People  Know  What  Buttons  Are  for, 
But  Not  All,  by  Far,  Know  What  Buttons  Can  Do 


Looking  at  buttons,  what  do 
you  see? 

Do  you  know  a retailer  whose 
store  is  a classic  reproduction  of 
the  science  of  using  the  tape 
measure? 

As  a rule  this  class  of  merchants  copies 
from  other  stores,  emulating  the  well 
thought-out  plans  which  others  have  found 
successful  and  he  never  makes  discoveries 
for  himself. 

And  everything  is  cut  and  dried  and 
lovely  until  he  comes  down  to  business  some 
fine  morning  and  finds  that  a competitor  is 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  what  is  to  be  the 
“Mammoth  Dry  Goods  Co.” — or  some  equally 
portentous  and  menacing  company — on  the 
vacant  lot  across  the  street. 

After  the  first  shock  is  over  the  tape 
measure  retailer  begins  to  take  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  his  organization  is  so  scien- 
tifically perfect  as  to  be  self-perpetuating, 
and  he  watches  the  competing  store  rear  its 
great  walls  day  after  day  with  less  and  less 
trepidation. 

It  Can  Be  Done 

There  is  a big  sign  just  outside  of  Phil- 
adelphia which  directs  your  attention  to  the 
merits  of  a certain  well-known  brand  of 
chewing  gum  by  this  subterfuge  in  big  bold 
letters : 

“A  pessimist  says,  ‘It  can’t  be  done,’ 


An  optimist  says,  ‘It  can  be  done,’ 

A peptomist  says,  ‘It  has  been  done,  I have 
done  it  already.’  ” 

A meek  looking  little  “ad”  underneath  un- 
blushingly  announces  that  the  chewing  gum 
is  the  peptomist  referred  to. 

The  Demonstration  Begins 

Just  when  the  exact-science  retailer  had 
made  up  his  mind  it  could  be  done,  and  had 
put  all  of  his  early  doubts  away  in  moth 
balls  the  new  store  had  its  grand  opening 
across  the  way  and  began  to  demonstrate 
from  the  very  first  that  it  could  be  done. 

The  new  proprietor  was  mighty  short  on 
science  but  he  was  long  on  horse-sense  and 
one  of  the  first  things  he  found  out — his  bent 
was  for  finding  out  things — was  that  people 
buy  goods  by  suggestion ; that  they  want  lots 
of  things  they  will  never  ask  for  until  the 
things  are  put  before  them  in  a way  that 
compels  attention. 

Another  thing  this  new  proprietor  dis- 
covered was  that  people  liked  to  see  and  un- 
derstand the  little  problems  of  life.  Big 
business,  as  do  human  hopes,  lives  and  des- 
tinies, depend  upon  the  little  things. 


The  horse-sense  merchant’s 
window  display  was  a marvel  of 
the  possibilities  of  little  things. 
He  built  up  attractions  that  got 
attention  in  a manner  not  to  be 
ignored. 

Now  the  one  particular  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  Mr.  Exact  Science  was  the  one  window 
used  by  the  competitor  for  displaying  no- 
tions and  small  wares. 

Mr.  Exact  Science  had  to  see  this  window 
every  time  he  looked  out  of  his  store  and 
one  morning  he  looked  over  to  find  it  par- 
ticularly offensive  with  nothing  but  buttons. 

Buttons!  who  ever  heard  of  such  idiocy! 
It  was  really  annoying  to  see  the  use  this 
new  fellow  made  of  his  windows. 

Mr.  Exact  Science  became  quite  excited; 
the  buttons — thousands  and  thousands  of 
them — made  faces  in  the  competitor’s  win- 
dow and  he  turned  with  a feeling  of  calm 
equanimity  to  the  restful  repose  of  his  own 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  display  windows. 

Didn’t  Miss  Spirit 

Looking  through  his  own  store  he  noted  the 
careful  arrangement  of  merchandise,  the  per- 
fection of  his  tape-measure  science  and 
smiled.  He  did  not  realize  the  absence  of 
the  real  spirit,  the  hustle  and  enthusiasm 
that  animates  the  organization  that  thinks 
and  plans  and  works  out  problems  together. 

In  fact  he  never  discovered  anything! 


(Continued  on  page  299) 
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MILL  REPRESENTATIVES  and  DISTRIBUTORS 
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NOTION  SPECIALTIES  and  DRUGGIST  SUNDRIES 

THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS  ARE  CONTROLLED 
AND  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THIS  HOUSE 

Dexter  Yarn  Company’s 

Knitting,  Crochet,  Mending  and  Embroidery  Cottons 

OMO  Manufacturing  Company’s 

Dress  Shields,  Bias  Tapes,  Sanitary  Goods,  Etc. 

Smith  Webbing  Company’s 

Elastics  and  Dress  Beltings 

Pensberger  & Company’s 

Fine  Toilet  Brushes,  Combs,  Etc. 

Jean  Putzin  & Sons’ 

Shellotone  Toilet  Articles 

Cameo  Snap  Fasteners 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

BOSTON  BALTIMORE  CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO  PARIS 
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Arden  Makes  All 
Its  Art  Gems 
by  Hand 

Craftsmen’s  Colony  That  Does 
Everything  “Right”  to  Show 
Sport  Suit  at  Astor 

Near  Harvey,  Del.,  a little  town  on  the 
B.  & 0.  Railroad,  there  is  a little  craftsmen’s 
colony  called  Arden.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Maud  Rhodes,  picturesque  artist  and  resident 
of  the  colony,  it  should  have  been  called  Ar- 
cadie  instead  of  Arden. 

“We  have  about  100  families  who  live  in 
gay  little  cottages,  pay  a single  tax  and  have 
our  own  schools,  churches  and  amusements,” 
Miss  Rhodes  said,  in  speaking  of  the  colony 
and  her  work  there. 

“We  have  an  amphitheater  in  which  we 
give  plays  from  Shakespeare,  Ibsen  and 
others.” 

The  colony  was  established  about  twenty 
years  ago  and  has  given  shelter  to  many 
prominent  artists.  Its  residents  are  divided 
into  guilds — the  Gardening  Guild,  the  Dairy 
Guild,  the  Musical  Guild  and  so  on,  each  having 
its  own  officers  and  board  of  directors. 

The  Artists’  Guild  has  recently  designed 
and  is  now  marketing  many  lovely  things  pat- 
terned after  the  old  Colonial  or  early  Ameri- 
can, art. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  all  art- 
craft,  and  Italy  seems  to  have  had  nothing  on 
our  forebears,  after  all,  if  the  demand  for 
this  class  of  merchandise  is  a barometer. 

At  the  Arden  colony  they  raise  their  own 
sheep,  cut,  wash,  card,  spin  and  weave  their 
own  products,  and  nothing  but  hand  work 
enters  into  their  construction.  All  articles 
have  the  artistic  finish  that  only  its  own  crea- 
tor may  give,  and  many  have  cunning  rhymes 
and  bits  of  verse  on  cards  attached. 

An  Arden  sunbonnet,  made  of  straw, 
daintily  lined  with  satin  and  ribbon  trimmed, 
has  a card  with  a parody  on  Maud  Muller. 

“Maud  Muller  on  a summer’s  day 

Raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 

Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

But  had  she  worn  the  Arden  style, 

The  good  judge  might  have  stayed  a while.” 

A sport  suit,  hand  woven,  hand  made  and 
hand  embroidered,  from  the  Arden  colony,  will 
be  shown  at  the  coming  fashion  show  to  be 
held  in  the  Astor  ballroom. 

. — -f 

A dinner  was  tendered  to  all  employees  of 
the  Emery-Beers  Co.,  Inc.,  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening  of  this 
week,  following  which  employees  and  their 
guests  witnessed  the  performance  of  “Adam 
and  Eva”  at  the  Longacre  Theater.  This 
follows  the  Emery-Beers  Co.’s  adoption  of 
group  insurance,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  firm’s  policy  of  looking  after  the  welfare 
of  its  people. 

The  Popular  Price  Merchandise  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  will  have  its  wholesale  exhibition 
in  thfe  grand  ball  room  of  the  Commodore 
Hotel,  March  1 to  6. 


The  vogue  for  a revival  of  the  art  of  our 
early  American  forebears  is  demonstrated  by 
the  demand  upon  the  artcraft  colony  at  Arden, 
Delaware.  This  table  runner,  shirred,  spun 
and  woven  by  hand,  is  from  the  colony. 

Corset  Situation  Nearer 
To  Normal 

(Continued  from  page  251) 

Manufacturers  encourage  buying  only  in 
such  quantities  as  are  required  for  current  use, 
and  this  is  also  desirable  from  the  buyer’s 
standpoint. 

No*  Stock  Room  for  Corsets 

Besides  a natural  deterioration,  too  large 
stock  is  confusing.  A buyer  in  one  of  New 
York’s  large  stores  said  this  week:  “The 

greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  lines 
carefully  filled  in,  with  styles  and  numbers  in 
notation.  The  American  people  are  in  a great 
hurry  and  nothing  is  so  disastrous  to  a corset 
department  as  subjecting  the  customer  to  long 
waits  while  the  saleswoman  goes  back  and 
forth  from  the  department  to  the  stock  room 
in  search  of  the  right  number  in  the  right 
style. 

“The  corset  department  should  be  so  ar- 


Maud  Muller  bonnet,  a product  of  the 
Arden  Colony. 


ranged  as  to  have  all  stock  readily  accessible, 
and  the  first  requisite  of  good  service  is  care- 
ful stock-keeping.” 

Tendency  to  Normal  Bust-Line 

Spring  lines  show  few  style  changes.  There 
is  a tendency  to  a more  snugly  fitting  waist- 
line and  stout  models  are  being  designed  with 
a lower  bust  line,  which  is  highly  desirable. 
Stout  women  have  suffered  long  from  corsets 
that  elevated  the  bust  several  inches  higher 
than  it  should  be. 

There  is  also  a tendency  toward  a higher 
bust  line  for  slender  models  and  this  also  is 
believed  to  be  more  practicable. 

The  low  bust  corset  is  not  as  comfortable 
as  models  having  a medium  high  bust  and 
some  claim  they  are  not  as  healthful.  Many  of 
these  have  rubber  inserts  at  the  bust,  others 
are  built  with  stays  that  come  directly  under- 
neath the  bust,  with  resultant  friction  that  is 
decidedly  unpleasant.  Any  bruise  or  friction 
to  the  bust  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  frequently 
results  in  cancer. 

No  Exchange 

Corset  buyers  express  a desire  to  establish 
a rule  disallowing  the  exchange  of  corsets  that 
have  been  tried  on.  Many  departments  no 
longer  permit  of  exchange  of  articles  because 
of  the  liability  to  transmit  disease,  and  no 
garment  would  be  a more  apt  conveyer  of  com- 
municable skin  diseases  than  the  corset.  Be- 
sides the  sanitary  precaution  on  behalf  of  the 
customer,  it  would  be  an  item  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  saving  of  soiled  and  damaged 
merchandise. 

— — ♦ 

Button  Windows 


(Continued  from  page  295) 

He  never  learned  that  buttons  were  any- 
thing more  than  round  or  oblong,  or  square 
or  fancy-shaped  affairs  which  people  bought 
from  time  ts  time  because  it  was  not  consid- 
ered good  taste  to  walk  the  public  highways 
without  buttons. 

But  for  a whole  window  display,  nothing 
but  buttons!  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
idiocy? 

Now  the  new  fellow  knew  quite  a lot 
about  buttons  and  he  applied  his  “I’ll  show 
you”  theory  to  the  button  display  in  his  win- 
dow. 

Besides,  cards  of  buttons  were  arranged 
at  the  back  of  the  window  to  spell  out  the 
firm  name. 

“Buttons,  Notion  Department,  first  floor,” 
a card  read.  There  were  dozens  of  different 
styles  attached  to  as  many  different  samples 
of  dress  goods  with  neat  little  cards,  “This 
button  matches  this  material.”  “We  have 
buttons  in  all  colors  to  match  all  fabrics.” 

As  the  weeks  succeeded  each  other  Mr. 
New  Manager  found  this  personal  appeal  of 
small  things  so  profitable  that  he  mapped  out 
a logical  and  interesting  plan  for  utilizing 
show  windows  that  would  have  given  Mr. 
Exact  Science  heart  failure  and  shocked  all 
of  his  sense  of  correct  proportion  as  adhered 
to  in  his  tape-measure  science. 

Sometimes  “different”  ideas  are  food  for 
thought ! 
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Six  Big 


Selling  Points  in  a 


COSTS  NO  MORE 
THAN  THE  ORDINARY 

PHONOGRAPH 


No  Needles  to  Change. 


1 . The  full  clear  tone  of  each  individ- 
ually tuned  instrument  is  produced 
by  the  all-wood  violin  tone  cham- 
ber, and  the  famous  Pathe  Sap- 
phire Ball.  The  music  flows  from 
the  records;  isn’t  scratched  off. 

2.  No  needles  to  change  because  the 
Sapphire  Ball  is  permanent. 

3.  Plays  all  makes  of  records  and 
plays  them  better. 


4.  Records  do  not  wear  out,  as  the 
Sapphire  Ball  glides  smoothly 
around  them.  Every  Pathe  record 
is  guaranteed  to  play  1 000  times. 

3.  Always  ready  to  play  as  soon  as 
you  slip  on  a record. 

6.  The  Pathe  Controlla  enables  you 
to  play  any  record  loudly  or  softly 
with  the  same  Sapphire  Ball. 


You  can  get  these  six  advan- 
tages only  in  a jeweled  Pathe 


Perhaps  there  are  one  or  two,  or  even  three  of  these 
features  in  other  talking  machines.  But  in  the  Pathe 
you  get  all  six — each  important,  each  contributing 
to  make  the  Pathe  the  perfect  musical  instrument. 

Yet  the  Pathe — with  the  six  features — costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  talking  machines. 

Think  of  what  this  means  to  you.  It  gives  you  six 
big  selling  points,  six  strong  arguments  to  convince 
every  prospect. 

And  Pathe  is  telling  the  better  class  of  trade  about 
these  six  exclusive  features  in  a comprehensive  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  advertising  campaign. 

Among  the  well-known  and  best  Department  Stores 
now  selling  the  Pathe  are: 

GIMBEL  BROS.,  New  York  GIMBEL  BROS.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  SNELLENBERG’S,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

PATHE  FRERES  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

EUGENE  A.  WIDMANN,  President 

20-52  Grand  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

London,  England  Pathe  Freres  Phonograph  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada 
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Must  Be  Distinctive  Above 
Everything  Else 


Personal  touch  is  practically  the  factor  figuring  most  largely  in 
the  success  of  gift  shops  in  towns  of  average  size.  Carefully  man- 
aged personal  inquiries  may  readily  be  recognized  as  business 
builders.  The  gift  shop  buyer  who  knows  her  trade  should  devote 
much  attention  to  developing  from  this  knowledge  the  utmost  of  its 
possibilities. 


Gift-shop  departments  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar in  department  stores.  It  is 
found  that,  by  concentrating  in 
one  department  many  beautiful 
articles,  so  selected  that  there 
will  be-  something  to  serve  as  a 
gift  for  every  occasion,  not  only  will  people 
come  to  the  “gift  shop”  for  the  selection  of 
gifts,  but  that  they  will  come  to  this  depart- 
ment when  they  are  looking  for  something 
novel  for  their  own  use. 

An  Economist  staff-member  who  recently 
visited  a number  of  stores  made  it  a point 
to  observe  the  work  of  gift  shops  carefully, 
and  in  all  instances  found  that  where  the 
shop  was  in  charge  of  an  energetic  depart- 
ment head,  who  really  had  artistic  tastes,  it 
was  a marked  success.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive new  gift  shops  observed  was  that 
of  the  Harris-Emery  Co.,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 


Importance  of  Selection 

The  success  of  a gift  shop  depends  more 
on  the  selection  of  merchandise  than  does 
most  departments.  People  who  wish  to  buy 
silks  naturally  go  to  the  silk  department, 
while  the  shopper  who  is  looking  for  a hat 
seeks  the  millinery  department. 

A gift  is  a different  thing.  One  article 
would  be  a most  acceptable  gift  for  one  per- 
son, while  it  would  not  do  at  all  for  someone 
else.  A woman  who  is  looking  for  a gift  for 
a young  woman  may  go  to  the  gift-shop  de- 
partment, or  she  may  go  to  one  of  a dozen 
other  departments  in  the  store  where  articles 
suitable  for  gifts  to  young  women  may  be 
found.  If  she  goes  to  the  gift  department, 
and  that  department  head  has  been  careful 
in  the  selection  of  merchandise,  the  shopper 


will  find  something  that  will  not  only  be  suit- 
able fot1  a young  woman,  but  something  that 
will  be  suitable  for  the  person  in  question. 

By  going  to  the  gift  department  the 
shopper  will  be  able  to  find  this  article  in  a 
short  space  of  time  and  with  the  expenditure 
of  a minimum  amount  of  energy,  while  if  she 
tried  to  visit  the  dozen  other  departments 
where  she  might  find  something  suitable  she 
might  not  be  able  to  find  anything,  and  in 
any  event,  she  would  have  had  to  visit  a 
number  of  departments. 

The  selection  of  merchandise  in  the  gift 
shop  of  the  Harris-Emery  Co.,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  shows  careful  thought.  All  articles 
have  been  selected  because  of  their  value 
and  their  beauty,  factors  that  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  selection  of  gift-shop 
merchandise.  Gifts  that  are  beautiful  but 
which  have  no  utilitarian  value  are  not  ap- 
preciated; people  living  in  apartments  or 
small  bungalows  have  little  room  to  give  to 
knickknacks  that  do  not  serve  some  useful 
purpose. 

Plans  for  Art  Section 

Miss  M.  O’Reilly,  head  of  the  Harris- 
Emery  Co.’s  gift-shop  department,  was  for- 
merly in  charge  of  an  art  department,  special- 
izing in  fine  prints  and  in  artistic  framing 
work.  In  connection  with  the  present  gift- 
shop  department  considerable  space  is  given 
over  to  the  display  of  prints  and  picture 
frames,  and  it  is  planned  to  make  the  art 
section  of  great  importance  in  the  gift  shop 
work. 

Speaking  to  an  Economist  staff-member 
recently  on  the  stocking  of  a gift  shop  Miss 
O’Reilly  said: 

“So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  merchandise  that  before  opening  a 
gift-shop  department  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment should  make  a careful  study  of  the 
tastes  of  many  customers  before  the  original 
order  is  placed.  This  can  be  done  by  inter- 
viewing a number  of  customers  who  usually 
buy  in  the  store,  and  getting  their  viewpoint 
on  what  is  an  acceptable  gift,  also  by  talk- 
ing to  a number  of  salespeople  who  sell 
goods  suitable  for  gifts.  Customers  ask 
salespeople  what  would  be  a proper  gift  for 
such  and  such  a person,  or  for  a certain  oc- 
casion, and  by  finding  out  what  these  cus- 
tomers eventually  buy,  one  can  get  a fairly 
good  idea  of  what  takes  with  the  trade. 

“There  are  a number  of  articles  such  as 
Venetian  pottery,  stamped  and  carved 
leather  articles,  Japanese  trinkets  and  novel- 
ties, small  pieces  of  ornate  furniture,  lamps 


and  lamp  shades,  decorative 
wrought  iron  pieces,  and  other 
things  of  a like  nature,  which 
are  staples.  These  articles  will 
always  sell  in  a gift  department. 
It  is  in  getting  away  from  the 
usual  run  of  merchandise,  how- 
ever, that  a gift  shop  is  made  distinctive,  is 
kept  exceptionally  attractive. 

Keep  Track  of  Sales 

“After  getting  a fair  idea  of  what  par- 
ticular class  of  gifts  your  trade  has  been 
giving,  it  is  your  duty  to  put  in  such  a line 
as  will  appeal  to  the  trade  of  the  store,  then 
to  educate  your  trade  to  a better  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful.  Study  your  own  customers 
carefully  and  keep  track  of  the  special  lines 
of  goods  that  a certain  class  buys.  You  will 
find  within  a short  time  that  this  is  a real 
result-getter. 

“Impress  upon  all  customers  the  idea  that 
a gift  should  not  be  chosen  carelessly,  but 
that  great  thought  should  be  given  to  its 
choice.  Also,  find  out  as  much  as  possible 


This  pleasing  combination  of  polychrome 
candlestick  and  parchment  shade  is  from 
Albert  J.  Brech. 

The  candlestick  is  also  an  ash  receiver.  It 
and  the  shade  are  in  an  autumn  brown  decor- 
ated in  shades  of  red  and  green. 

about  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  gift.  If  this  person  is  popular  in  the 
society  of  the  town,  study  her  likes  and  dis- 
likes carefully  and  keep  track  of  the  gifts 
that  have  been  bought  for  her  from  your  de- 
partment. In  this  way  you  can  be  of  great 
service  to  people  who  may  desire  to  purchase 
something  for  the  person  in  question.  Of 
course,  this  intensive  study  can  not  be  ex- 
tended to  many  people,  but  there  are  certain 
people  in  every  town  who  are  always  being 
given  something,  and  if  you  know  something 
of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  these  people  you 
can  render  a service  to  customers  that  will 
be  appreciated. 

“Go  far  afield  in  the  selection  of  your  mer- 
chandise, and  try  to  have  in  stock  articles 
that  are  not  carried  elsewhere  in  town.” 
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REAL  HUMAN  HAIR  NETS 


(The  Net  with  the  Right  Hair) 

Just  the  net  your  customers 
want  because  it  fits  exactly  to 
any  head  and  any  style  of 
coiffure. 

“Tidy-Wear”  nets  sell  quick- 
ly and  profitably. 

Don’t  let  your  stocks  get  low. 

We  carry  in  stock  a 
complete  line  of  all 
l\)  numbers,  and  can  guar-  (y 
y antee  prompt  deliveries.  V 


TidyWcar 

MENTED|  |^£"|,JjREGISTEREE 


SMITH,  ANGROVE  & CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  the  Following  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S.A. 

347  FIFTH  AVE.,  (Between  33rd  & 34th  Sts.)  NEW  Y ORK 


Grenoville,  Fabrique  de  Parfume- 
rie  Fine,  Asnieres,  Paris,  France. 

Perfumeries,  Toilet  Waters,  Face 
Powders,  Soap,  etc. ; in  all 
odors,  including  the  celebrated 
“BLUET”  in  Yl  oz.,  2 oz.,  4 oz. 
and  8 oz.  fancy  bottles.  Imme- 
diate deliveries  from  stock. 


10-POINTS  BETTER 

1.  Snap,  Hold,  Open  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

2.  Rust-proof,  made  of  brass. 

3.  Large  oval  holes,  easy  to  sew  on. 

4.  Resilient,  durable,  phosphor  bronze 
spring. 

5.  The  spring  clears  the  holes — eliminates 
breaking  needles. 

6.  High,  lasting  finish. 

7.  Curled  edge  on  stud  prevents  thread 
cutting. 

8.  Made  of  strongest  metal,  will  withstand 
constant  working  and  running  through 
wringer. 

9.  Always  dependable. 

10.  Every  fastener  guaranteed — dealer  au- 
thorized to  make  replacements  if,  for 
any  reason,  10-Point  Snap  Fasteners  do 
not  meet  your  expectations. 

Made  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Rosen  wald  Bros.,  London  and  Paris 

“Coiffura  Tidy-Wear”  Hair  Nets. 

Parfumerie  Grenoville,  Paris,  France 

Fine  Parfumerie. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Redditch,  England 

Needles,  Fancy  Needle  Cases,  Knitting  Pins,  Toilet 
Pins,  Hat  Pins,  Crochet  Hooks,  etc. 

Olney  Amsden  & Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Notions,  Specialties. 

Archer,  Ritchie  & Co.,  Bradford,  England 

Plain  and  Fancy  High  Class  Woolens  and  Worsted 
Cloths. 

Guarantee  Specialty  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Snap  Fasteners,  Metal  Goods. 

J.  R.  Montgomery  Co.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Cotton  Warps,  Mercerized  and  Novelty  Yarns. 

W.  H.  Forbes  Co.,  Gloversville,  New  York 

Leather  and  Fabric  Novelties. 

Warehouse  Point  Silk  Co.,  Warehouse  Point, 
Conn. 

Highest  Grade  Machine  Twist,  Sewing  Silks,  Wash 
Silks. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

English  Needle  Books 

Fine  Quality — Variety  of  Styles — Popular  Priced. 


W.  H.  Forbes  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Leather 
and  Fabric  Novelties. 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

“KANTLOSE”  Bag  in  suede, 
silks,  leathers.  > 


Ladies’ 

Purses. 


Strap  Books  and 


Men’s  2 and  3 fold  cases. 

Ladies’  Safety  Pockets  and 
Jewel  Pockets. 


The  J.  R.  Montgomery  Co., 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
mercerized  cottons. 

“MONCO”  mercerized  darn- 
ing cotton,  30  yards,  4 ply, 
1 2 reels  to  the  box.  Black 
and  white  and  1 2 leading 
colors,  at  popular  prices. 


Just  Arrived 

New  Importations  of 


French 


Beaded 

Bags 


Far  East  Tinges  Help 
Individualize  Parasols 

With  the  advent  of  summery  clothes  for 
Palm  Beach  wear,  the  parasol  comes  into 
its  own  again.  The  first  thing  noted  about 
the  1920  parasol  is  its  originality  as  to  shape. 
The  Far  East  seems  to  have  cast  its  spell 
on  many  of  them,  for  they  have  the  almost 
flat  top  with  the  down-drooping  edge  most 
frequently  seen  in  the  Orient. 

Others,  however,  are  steep  and  curved. 
No  predominating  style  holds  favor,  as 
women  buy  their  parasols  to  harmonize  with 
their  individuality,  as  to  construction,  and 
their  costumes,  as  to  color. 

Masterly  Executed  Effects 

All  colors  and  combinations  of  colors  are 
represented  in  the  new  lines.  And  these  ex- 
quisite silks  and  satins  are  sometimes 
shirred,  sometimes  ruffled  or  tucked,  and 
sometimes  just  plain.  But,  if  the  silk  spreads 
itself  smoothly  over  the  light  framework, 
it  is  very  apt  to  display  beautiful  wool  em- 
broidery, ribbon  or  leather  flowers  appliqued 
on  its  shining  surface  when  it  is  unfurled. 

Not  all  the  originality  goes  into  the  sun- 
resisting  part  of  the  parasol,  for  the  handle 
has  its  share.  Beautifully  polished  light 
woods,  colorful  pyroxylin — or,  if  one  counts 
not  the  cost,  real  ivory  and  genuine  amber 
— make  this  important  part  of  one’s  sun- 
shade. 

Carved  ivory  seems  especially  popular  on 
the  French  importations  seen.  American 
manufacturers  find  pyroxylin  the  most  adapt- 
able material,  for  it  can  be  had  in  almost 
every  shade,  it  can  be  carved  and  it  gives 
excellent  service. 

Little  Change  in  Umbrellas 

Umbrellas  for  spring  show  little  change 
over  last  fall.  Colors  predominate.  In  fact, 
the  idea  of  the  umbrella  as  a dress  acces- 
sory has  taken  hold  so  well  that  many  women 
boast  of  having  three  or  four  umbrellas  so 
that  they  may  never  have  to  go  on  the  street 
in  inclement  weather  without  an  umbrella 
to  match  or  harmonize  with  their  costumes. 

A rainy  day  will  convince  the  most  pessi- 
mistic that  this  style  does  lighten  the  gloom 
and  take  away  much  of  the  depression  of 
rainy  weather. 

As  one  buyer  recently  stated:  “It’s  a 

positive  pleasure  to  be  head  of  an  umbrella 
department  nowadays.  Selling  these  wonder- 
ful colored  silks  with  such  beautiful  match- 
ing handles  is  a real  joy,  and  a woman  now 
buys  an  umbrella  with  enthusiasm  and  pleas- 
ure, while  during  the  ‘black  age,’  as  we  call 
it,  it  was  just  a rather  disagreeable  job  to 
be  done  as  quickly  and  painlessly — also,  as 
cheaply — as  possible.” 

♦ 

Joshua  P.  Corney,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
leased  the  property  at  920  Penn  Street,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  for  a term  of  years,  for  a specialty 
store  for  the  sale  of  infants’  wear,  which  he 
plans  to  open  about  February  1.  This,  it  is 
said,  will  be  the  first  of  a chain  of  similar 
stores  to  be  opened. 
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Fine  Val  laces,  hand-embroidered  net  and  an 
Irish  crochet  edging  are  combined  to  make  this 
charming  guimpe  which  is  finished  so  that  it  may 
be  worn  with  the  new  Eton  jackets  being  shown. 
From  J.  E.  Berman  & Co. 

Arthur  Sondheimer,  of  Wohl,  South  & 
Co.,  150-152  Fifth  Avenue,  has  returned  from 
a three  months’  trip,  during  which  he  visited 
England,  France  and  Switzerland  in  search 
of  laces,  embroideries  and  cotton  goods  nov- 
elties. Bert  Levi  of  the  same  concern  is  due 
to  return  soon  on  the  Lafayette  from  a short 
European  trip  made  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing the  principal  market  centers. 

S.  Blumenkron,  formerly  of  New  York 
City,  has  become  buyer  of  the  dress,  coat,  suit, 
skirt  and  fur  department  of  the  John  Shillito 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


From  a recent  importation  of  French  handker- 
chiefs. 
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Embroideries  and  Laces 
Enjoy  Eavor 

(Continued  from  page  239) 

European  productions. 

The  French  manufacturers  are  being  urged 
to  renewed  effort  along  this  line,  and,  as  the 
season  advances,  no  doubt  the  new  designs  will 
increase. 

But  Fashion  continues  her  way  serenely 
regardless  of  this  small  “fly,”  and  the  new 
models  being  shown  by  fashionable  dressmak- 
ers and  dress  manufacturers  are  featuring 
laces.  Preference  is  shown  for  the  heavier 
varieties  such  as  Milan,  Venise,  Orientals,  an- 
tiques, etc.,  although  Vais  continue  in  vogue 
for  neckwear,  blouses  and  lingerie. 

Ecru  and  deep  cream  are  preferred  to  white 
and  laces  dyed  to  match  in  color  the  fabric 
they  trim  are  being  shown  in  some  of  the 
smartest  frocks. 

Production  continues  low  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  common  alibi  is  not  that  of  too 
few  workers  now,  but  of  the  shortened  hours 
which  leave  the  machines  idle  so  much  of  the 
time,  thus  lowering  production  and  increasing 
the  overhead. 

Buying  is  reported  as  being  conservative 
throughout  the  country.  Gambling  with  large 
stocks  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  style 
among  most  retailers  this  season,  and  while 
they  are  keeping  their  stocks  complete  as  to 
variety,  they  are  not  buying  in  any  larger 
quantities  than  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
their  immediate  needs. 

Prices  are  high,  and,  while  there  seems  no 
hope  of  lower  prices  for  some  time,  there  also 
seems  to  be  no  reason  in  sight  at  the  present 
time  for  a rise. 

Embroideries  Are  Strong 

Embroideries  are  surprising  even  their 
most  hopeful  friends  by  their  prevalence  in  the 
early  spring  showings.  The  only  complaint  in 
this  line  comes  also  from  the  dressmakers,  and 
dress,  blouse  and  neckwear  manufacturers. 
They  say  they  cannot  obtain  from  the  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  the  kind  of  mer- 
chandise they  want  to  make  into  garments. 

Allovers,  fine  batiste  flouncings  and  hand- 
embroidered  nets,  they  claim,  are  “scarcer 
than  hen’s  teeth.”  Whether  the  manufacturer 
has  been  too  conservative  to  buy  this  kind  of 
merchandise  without  a more  definite  assurance 
of  Dame  Fashion’s  favor  or  whether  this  mer- 
chandise is  very  scarce,  due  to  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  producing  centers,  is  a mooted 
question.  At  any  rate,  that  there  is  a shortage 
of  this  type  of  merchandise  on  the  market  at 
the  present  time  is  a certainty. 

The  same  situation  as  to  production  and 
price  prevails  in  the  embroidery  market  as  in 
the  lace  field,  but,  with  Fashion  smiling  on 
this  industry  in  her  present  lavish  manner, 
every  lace  and  embroidery  department  is  cer- 
tainly headed  straight  for  that  “prosperous 
New  Year.” 

♦ 

In  honor  of  the  presence  of  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck in  New  York  and  of  the  production  of 
his  play  “The  Bluebird,”  as  an  opera,  R.  H. 
Macy  & Co.  have  arranged  a “Bluebird”  win- 
dow. 
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CLOSED 


LIBERTY-BELLE  STANDARD  SHAPE 

HAIR  PINS 

Tube  Bundles 


Bronze 

No.  815 — Assorted  Carton 

(Same  as  No.  915,  Black) 

Per  Gross  Bundles . . . $2.25 


In  Assorted  Color 
Bristol  Tubes 

Black 

No.  915 — Assorted  Cartons  Liberty- 
Belle  Standard  (medium  weight). 
Black,  crimped.  Four  sizes  assorted 
to  the  Gross  Carton,  as  follows: 

2 doz.  Tube  Bundles — 2|4  inch 
4 doz.  Tube  Bundles — 2/i  inch 
4 doz.  Tube  Bundles — 2 24  inch 
2 doz.  Tube  Bundles — 3 inch 

20  Hair  Pins  to  the  Tube  Bundle 

Per  Gross  Bundles $1.85 


Made  in 
U.  S.  A. 


ONE  GROSS  CARTON 


Assorted 
Four 
Sizes  to 
One  Gross 
Carton 


REGISTERED 


Order  from  Your  Jobber  These  Excellent  Four  Size  Hair  Pin  Assortments 

They  Meet  With  Universal  Favor 

Uniform  quality — superior  finish — and  the  contents  of 
every  bundle  always  in  plain  sight 

One  Gross  Cartons  (Tumbled)  One  Size  Only  to  the  Carton 


Black 

No.  904 — 33  Count.  Tube 
Bundles,  Black  Crimped  (in- 
visible). Sizes  1%  and  2 inch. 

Per  Gross  Bundles $2.00 

No.  906 — 20  Count.  Tube 
Bundles,  Black,  Crimped  (stand- 
ard). Sizes  2 14,  l/2,  2 24  and 
3 inch. 

Per  Gross  Bundles $1.80 


Bronze 

No.  804 — 33  Count.  Tube 
Bundles,  Bronze,  Crimped  (in- 
visible). Sizes  1 Yd,  and  2 inch. 

Per  Gross  Bundles $2.75 

No.  806 — 20  Count.  Tube 
Bundles,  Bronze,  Crimped 
(standard).  Sizes  2 '4.  21/2, 
2%  and  3 inch. 

Per  Gross  Bundles $2.25 


One  Gross  Carton 
(Tumbled) 


Order  from  your  jobber , or  mail]  us 
your  order , with  name  of  the  jobber 
through  whom  you  wish  goodsvsent 


HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MFG.  CO 


SOL  H.  GOLDBERG 
President 


CHICAGO 
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Reviews  of  Business  Books 


In  the  light  of  the  efforts 
which  many  American  business 
men  are  now  exerting  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the 
methods  which  must  be  pursued 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a 
great  exporting  nation  a volume  entitled 
“Theory  and  Practice”  has  in  strong  degree 
the  element  of  timeliness.  In  this  work  the 
author,  Archibald  J.  Wolfe,  goes  deeply  into 
the  principles  underlying  export  trade.  He 
also  gives  attention,  however,  to  import  trade, 
not  only  into  the  United  States  but  also  into 
certain  European  countries  from  the  Orient 
and  other  overseas  territory. 

Fairs  and  auctions  as  means  for  the  sale 
of  imported  goods  are  carefully  covered.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  special  types  of  inter- 
national sales  contracts,  including  those  known 
in  the  British  Empire  "as  “indents,”  such 
methods  being  clearly  defined  and  their  opera- 
tion described. 

Studies  Germany  and  England 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  a study  of 
German  methods  in  foreign  trade  and  others  to 
the  means  by  which  England  built  up  the  pre- 
dominance which  prior  to  the  war  London 
enjoyed  as  a center  of  international  payments. 

Our  space  permits  us  merely  to  suggest 
the  scope  of  this  work  of  535  pages,  plus  a 
bibliography  and  a copious  index.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Book  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

A Book  on  Textiles 

Of  two  new  volumes  in  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics series,  issued  by  D.  Appleton  & Co., 
New  York,  which  we  have  just  received  from 
the  publishers,  one  is  entitled  “The  Study  of 
Fabrics.”  The  purpose  of  this  work  by  Anna- 
bell  Turner,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
in  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  to  give  readers  a knowledge  of 
the  various  textile  fibers,  their  properties  in 
regard  to  warmth  and  hygiene,  their  cleansing 
and  laundering  possibilities,  and  such  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  manufacture  as 
will  enable  them  to  judge,  intelligently,  of 
good  and  bad  materials,  adulterations,  prices, 
weaves,  etc.  The  foreword  indicates  that  the 
book  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  information 
of  the  consumer.  It  readily  lends  itself,  how- 
ever, to  purposes  of  instruction  of  salespeople 
and  other  store  employees,  more  especially  as 
it  contains  illustrations  of  raw  materials, 
yarns  and  fabrics. 

Wealth  from  Waste 

One  of  the  great  lessons  taught  by  the 
world  war  was  the  vast  amount  of  material 
which  could  be  “created”  almost,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  work  of  the  salvage  corps.  In  addition, 
marvels  have  been  accomplished  in  lessening 
the  waste  of  human  power,  disabled  men  hav- 
ing through  training  been  enabled  to  become 
self-supporting,  instead  of  a burden  upon  their 
families  or  on  the  state. 

In  these  days  of  shortage  of  commodities 
and  of  labor  the  minimizing  of  waste  is  a prob- 
lem of  almost  as  great  importance  as  it  was 
during  the  military  conflict.  The  world,  there- 
fore, will  welcome  a volume  of  some  300  pages 


just  published  by  George  Routledge  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  London,  entitled  “Wealth  from  Waste,” 
with  the  sub-title  “Elimination  of  Waste  a 
World  Problem.”  The  author  is  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  a distinguished  member 
of  American  and  French  societies  allied  with 
engineering  and  director  and  professor  of 
mechanical  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Engineering,  London. 

Added  interest  is  given  to  the  work  by  a 
foreword  written  by  Lord  Leverhulme,  one  of 
England’s  greatest  and  most  progressive 
manufacturers  and  a recent  visitor  to  the 
United  States.  Another  interesting  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  section  devoted  to  the  “Ro- 
mance of  Waste-”  and  giving  numerous  in- 
stances of  utilization  of  by-products  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  of  no  value  what- 
ever. “The  Wastage  of  Life,  Limb  and 
Health”  is  the  subject  of  another  chapter 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
reader. 

Sewing  and  Textiles 

“Sewing  and  Textiles”  is  another  new  vol- 
ume by  Miss  Turner  in  the  Home  Economics 
series  issued  by  the  Appletons.  This  book  is 
designed  as  a textbook  for  grade  and  rural 
schools  and  to  a cretain  extent  it  duplicates 
the  information  given  in  the  work  on  fabrics 
reviewed  above.  As  its  title  suggests,  how- 
ever, this  book  is  devoted  chiefly  to  methods 
of  sewing,  both  by  hand  and  machine,  the 
mode  of  making  various  garments,  etc. 

A Business  Story 

The  story  with  business  as  its  base  and 
motive,  by  Harold  Whitehead,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  installments  simultaneously  in  news- 
papers in  a number  of  centers  throughout  the 
country  can  now  be  obtained  in  book  form, 
having  been  published  by  the  Page  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. The  “Business  Career  of  Peter  Flint” 
tells  the  story  of  a young  man’s  varied  but  de- 
termined effort  to  get  ahead.  In  this  respect 
it  is  an  inspirational  work  and  it  has  enough 
of  human  interest,  including  even  the  love 
theme,  to  make  it  attractive  to  young  people. 
Mr.  Whitehead  has  long  been  a student  of 
business  methods,  and  it  goes  without  saying, 
therefore,  that  the  information  as.  to  progres- 
sive business  methods  given  in  the  book  is 
accurate  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Gompers’  Views 

“Labor  and  the  Common  Welfare,”  by 
Samuel  Gompers.  It  is  the  general  verdict, 
outside  of  labor  circles,  that  in  his  concessions 
to  the  more  radical  elements  Mr.  Gompers,  as 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
— and  who  also  holds  the  important  post  of 
vice-president  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion— has  departed  in  a considerable  degree 
from  the  policies  which  have  earned  for  him 
such  sincere  respect  from  thinking  men  of  all 
classes  and  have  made  him  a statesmanlike 
figure  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe. 


Mr.  Gompers  is  also  being  crit- 
icized at  this  time  because  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  police 
strike  of  last  September  in 
Boston  and  on  account  of  his 
more  recent  charge  that  the 
Police  Commissioner  of  that  city  provoked  the 
struggle  in  question.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  the  world  be  reminded  of  the  remarkable 
services  which  Mr.  Gompers  has  rendered  not 
only  to  wage  earners  but  to  men  and  women 
in  general  during  the  period  of  nearly  forty 
years  in  which  he  has  been  spokesman  for  the 
so-called  working  classes. 

Cover  Wide  Range 

Such  a reminder  is  presented  in  a volume 
just  issued  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York, 
composed  of  extracts  from  addresses,  reports 
and  articles  by  Mr.  Gompers  during  the  years 
from  1883  to  1919  inclusive.  These  extracts 
cover  a wide  range  of  subjects,  all  the  way 
from  the  philosophy  of  trade  unionism  to  the 
attitude  of  labor  in  the  late  war. 

It  will,  in  the  latter  connection,  be  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  Mr.  Gompers  that  he  saw 
clearly  the  need  for  wage  earners’  helping  to 
win  the  war  both  in  actual  fighting  and  in 
the  production  of  ships,  munitions  and  other 
needs. 

Thus,  in  his  address  before  the  London 
Trades  Council  in  September,  1918,  he  com- 
mended British  labor  and  the  British  people 
for  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  during  the 
fight  “to  maintain  the  homes,  the  firesides, 
the  conditions  of  labor,  the  freedom  of  the 
workers  and  the  masses  of  the  people.” 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  volume,  which  is 
compiled  and  edited  by  Hayes-  Robbins,  not 
only  throws  a clear  light  on  the  mentality, 
views  and  services  of  Mr.  Gompers,  but  also 
gives  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
aims  of  labor  leaders* 

♦ 

Dr.  Rastall  Will  Study 
Conditions  in  the  West 


Carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Wage  Problems  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Dr.  B. 
M.  Rastall  left  New  York  Wednesday  of  this 
week  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  will  begin 
field  observation  and  study. 

The  decision  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  the  ground  was  reached  at  a 
meeting,  during  which  the  committee  went 
over  some  250  questionnaires  on  bonus,  com- 
mission and  profit-sharing  systems  adopted  by 
retail  dry  goods  and  department  stores 
throughout  the  country.  From  these  the  com- 
mittee will  prepare  a report,  to  be  submitted 
at  the  association’s  convention,  Feb.  18,  19 
and  20. 

Before  making  any  recommendations  as  to 
these  systems,  however,  it  was  felt  that  direct 
study  in  the  stores  themselves  should  be  made. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object  Dr.  Rastall  will 
start  his  field  survey  on  the  coast,  carrying  it 
on  in  the  West  in  the  spring  and  thereafter 
in  the  South  and  East. 
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Sole  Representative 
and  Importer 


VAX  FIGURES 


cind  olher 

Famous  Sculptors  oFParis 

Stock  on  hand  at  all  times 

Immediate  deliveries 

Permanent  Exhibit 

oP 

French  Merchandise 
Beg  inning  January  1% 


0° 


Painted  Glasses  of  Guenvil,  Paris. 

Famous  Necklace  Designs  by  Paul  Piel,  Paris. 

Laces  and  Embroideries  of  BadionFils,  LePuy,  France. 

Artistique  Leather  Goods  ofCharreyronXyon  France. 

Latest  Umbrella  Models  4 Ducoin-  MacoitFrance. 

Bron3e  Statues  and  Medals  of  Kahn,  Paris. 

Artistic  Glasses  of  LeVerre  Francis , Paris 
Decorated  China, Bric-a-brac, of  LapI an ehe,  Paris 
Reproduction  of  Sevres.  China  Statuettes  of  Gauthier 
Jewelry  of  Choparol , Paris 
Valenciennes  .Rosaline  and  Chantilly  Laces 
beadg.GIass.Painted  wood  and  bone  Necklaces  of  DavidFariS 
Candy  Boxes  oF  Albes sard, Paris 
SachetfBags,  Cloves  and  Candy  Boxes  of  FilonParis 
Beaded  Bacj>s  of  Crerardin. 

Hand  Decorated  Lamps  of  Dumont, Paris 
Automobile  Upholsteries  of  Neveu  Brunet, Phris 
Religious  Jewelry  of  Das  Set,  Paris 
Perfumes  of  Societe  La Violette, Paris 

EtcEtc. 

Le  Coin  De  France  inc 


:nnuaL 

CbxJi  iJo  i tion 


a*vd- 


a-b  t,ke. 


Bush  TeiminaL 


130  Stmeb 

cSPeAtl)  ^ybrks) 


(Corner  of  ffrance 
Bush  Terminal 


& 

Nevr  'York 


January  51- toMtuaiy  28^ 

132,0 
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New  Satin  Hats 


100  Suits  in  a Great  Sale  at  $49.87 
Girls’ COATS-  50  Women’s  Coats 

nM  ..  On  Sale  Today  5 O C 

$7.98  to  $34.98  „-_n.  , 

“ " fAll  Furs  20%  off  S£ 

Variety  for  Warmth,  Comfort  and  Style 


^ “GOTTSCl 


This  Year  - - A.  In  The  Past  15  Ye. 

HALK’S  FOR  TOYS” 


* to  Toy  Town  Today! 

oita  is  Here  to  Greet  You 
BOOKS  ARE  GIFTS  THAT  PLEASE  YOUNG  AND  OLD 


m 


is^ss 


' r B.-ZriZr. 


Stockings,  The  Gift  HANDKERCHIEFS 

w::lrslT;n"d“  . gs*sss3fc&» 


Saturd  y Saturday  Specials 

J.-:.  Great  Sale  of 

Table  Lamps 


^Jz~2  !h!z 

si1"”--™  Ss-Zrx-sr 

"1°"'“!'  Knit  Underwear 


saa  $15.00  sf"'*™— 

. _ £~~~- 

HHHc2?Sasi’1  -tiS5asi.».  -- 

1 ’«!*.. 


‘ Great  Sale  of 
. TABLE  LAMPS 


Leather  Goods  — Gifts 


nt  ^ 

sass 

Sll  EXHIBITING  ^NEW  FASHIONS  lifilP 

KR  AUTUMN  ®af"WINTERo  

That  careful  specialization  which  is  the  noteworthy  characteristic  of  this  store,  is  predominant  in  the 

A atoms  und  Winter  Exposition  now  at  the  height  of  its  completeness  and  in  an  abandonee  of  newly  created  modes 

Mellow  hazes  of  color  in  the  fabric  sections  are  fairest  of  rivals  for  the  rich  tones  in  Sails, 

Millinery,  Fars  and  other  Fait  Apparel  in  the  Ready  to  Wear  Department. 

While  eo  Try  display  exhibits  to  advantage  the  richness  of  the  Fall  textiles,  the  individuality  of 
each  model  presents  versatile  opportunity  for  satisfying  personal  preference. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  this  exhibit. 


Fur  Trimmed  Suits  are 
Sufficient  U ntoThemselves 


Coats  and  Wraps  that  Have 
Won  Winter ’ t High  Esteem 

LSJSTJ 


Styles  In  Fall 


™?LuZm 't hi”*  murpcd  ”ui 

rrtgo  of  .separate  Fur  Set.  this  season.  at  man,  other  CloTE-tT* 


New  Silks  that  Lend  Exqut-  Fall  Woolens  are  Most  Attractive  and  Pop- 


Exquisite  Suit  Shade,  la 


Fall  Opening  Displays  *-*£-!  »TJL  *Z2X2TZ 1 
Women’s  Smart  Footwear  ^S^.lfJSS  mSZ 


it  tread  the  pat],  of  service  m 


Ribbons  Lead  As  Trimmings 


Invitee  Colors  Cheer  Into 
Your  Home  this  Winter 


L 


This  is  by  far  the  most  stupendous  sale  we’ve  ever  conceived.  Even  the 
four  full  pages  do  not  list  all  the  splendid  sale  items. 

Every  department  is  participating — so  whatever  your  merchandise  wish 
— come  to  Lewis’  for  its  fulfillment. 


200  Beautiful  Silk 
Petticoats— $3.89  Each 


1200  Fall  Weight  Union  Suits 
for  Women 
at  Unusual  Savings 


Art  Needlework  Specials 


Two  Exceptional 
Values  in  Corsets 

• WARNER"  «od  "LEWIS"  Cornu  oft 


Ltcth,;.  $1.00 


"REDFKRJJ"  and  "LEWIS"  Co  non 
■litnto  this  (roop  of  beautiful  pthk  b 


$3.39 


Flannel  and  Outing  Flannel 

FANCY  OUTING  FLANNEL 
BLEACHED  CANTON  FLANNEL 


White  Washable  Materials 

1NE  CHAMOIS  finieb  Iraprnat  Loor  CHolb.  pr.  J J2.7S 
PLENDID  QUALITY  ofb„hl,  am-'-l  -W*  » JT. 


Chi-Chi 

ran 


Splendid 
Bargain  in 
Writing  Paper 


THERMOS 

BOTTLES 


“Chase" 

Automobile 

Robes 


1 *r 


Lace  Trimmed 
Brassieres 


Crepe  de  Chine 
Envelope 
Chemise 


Remarkable  Ribbon  Sale 
Entire  Stock  Best  Quality  Satin 
Ribbons  at  25%  Discount 
ALL SHADES— ALL  WIDTHS 


at  2$%  Reduction 


6,000  Yards  Wash  Laces 
at  Near  Half-Price 


Colored  Washable 
Materials 

Amotkctf  Romper  Cloth 
Dreii  Gingham 

rfaftll  at  pUM,.  .UlpCT^.p'l  thn-bi  Tbr  tolDU  | 

PUm  Colored  Silk  Poplin 


r °'j  25c 


Mail  Orders  Filled  .45 
Long  As  Quantities  Last 


Specials  for 
Little  Folk 


Silk  Camisoles 

I.h,.  plum’  r«’J«ioo 


Nainsook 

Nightgowns 


Jewelry 

in  the  big  Birthday  Sale 


^1*2.50 


Dressed  Dolls 
85c 


Crepe  cle  Chine 
Negligee 


Bungalow 

Aprons 


Corduroy  Bath 
Robes 


Crepe  Kim^noe 


Double  Roaster 
95c  Each 


u Oh  for&tjm 

“Cherocraft” 


Drape  Veils — 
Special  95c 


-■z- jrantrr j ivgjuit  e «■  s tf. 


Ad  Inspiration 

(Continued  from  page  137) 

Pfeifer  Bros.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

It  tells  its  story  with  force  and 
directness — the  story  of  base- 
ment merchandise,  a story  di- 
rected to  a clientele  distinct  from 
the  above-stairs  clientele  at  least 
so  far  as  the  kind  of  merchan- 
dise wanted.  The  upstairs  ad- 
vertising of  this  store  is  wholly 
unlike  the  basement  advertising 
in  looks  as  well  as  purpose. 

This  being  the  case,  there 
should  be  two  kinds  of  interest 
in  the  treatment  of  the  respec- 
tive types  of  copy.  The  mer- 
chandise is  different  anyway,  so 
it  ought  to  be  a simple  job  to 
make  the  story  interesting.  It 
is  not  interesting  for  reasons 
stated  at  the  opening  of  this  ar- 
ticle. It’s  all  about  the  goods, 
nothing  about  the  use  of  the 
goods,  the  customer’s  viewpoint 
or  the  meaning  of  the  goods  to 
the  customer. 

So  far  as  looks  go  this  ad- 
vertisement is  sure  to  attract 
attention.  It  is  pretty  well  dis- 
played — almost  too  well  where 
black  type  is  concerned  and  black 
background.  It  is  splendidly 
merchandised,  the  values  are  attractive.  All 
that  is  lacking  is  something  to  make  the  cus- 
tomer want  to  read  it.  That  is,  for  reading’s 
sake. 


Has  Animated  Appearance 

Now  another  example  of  more  looks  than 
interest!  No  one  can  say  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  I.  H.  Weil  & Bro.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is 


not  good  from  the  standpoint 
of  appearance.  It  is  good  look- 
ing. And  it  is  more  than  that: 
It  looks  animated,  alive,  timely. 
But  it  doesn’t  sound  that  way 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
contains  little  of  the  customer’s 
viewpoint,  little  of  the  cus- 
tomer’s own  ideas  of  what  she 
wants  or  thinks  of  what  she 
wants.  Descriptions  are  not 
enough,  although  they  are  splen- 
didly done  here,  because  they 
merely  describe  how  goods  look. 
The  customer  needs  ideas  about 
what  the  goods  will  do  for  her 
when  she  wears  them.  At  any 
rate  that’s  what  makes  her  buy 
them.  The  best  thing  about  this 
advertisement  is  the  cuts  and  the 
way  they  are  used. 

A Step  Further 
The  Coulter  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  does  in  the 
headlines  of  their  advertisement 
what  the  two  preceding  stores 
should  do  in  the  body  of  their 
copy — reflects  what  the  customer 
is  likely  to  think  about  the 
goods.  In  the  body  of  the  copy 
is  still  more  of  the  same.  Ideas 
are  set  forth  which  are  designed 
to  make  readers  see  their  own 
desires  in  the  store’s  goods. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  customer’s  viewpoint, 
one  of  the  three  sources  of  interest  in  copy. 
Also  there  are  suggestions  of  what  the  goods 
mean  as  something  to  use.  We  have  found 
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Buyers 

Information 

Department 


Buyers 


— merchandise  managers,  store 
superintendents,  advertising  man- 
agers, auditors: 

Here  is  data  on  market  conditions, 
style  tendencies  stocks  on  hand, 
prices,  modernized  systems — all  kept 
up-to-the-minute  through  our  daily 
contacts  in  the  market. 

Here  is  a service  that  is  saving  time 
and  making  money  for  buyers  and 
merchants  in  every  line  of  depart- 
ment store  merchandising. 

This  service  is  rendered  to  Economist 
subscribers  without  charge  or  obli- 
gation. 

Call  when  in  New  York. 

Write  when  at  home. 


Buyers’  Ini ormation  Department 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

239  West  39th  Street  New  York 


A FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  ol 
HALF  A MILLION 
DOLLARS 


Endorsed  by  all  the  really  big 
wholesalers.  14,000  letters 
of  appreciation  from  satisfied 
merchants.  A field  corps  of 
101  men — an  office  force  of 
sixty — all  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  Kelly  System — all 
profit  sharing  workers;  indi- 
vidually protected  by  our 
Mutual  Welfare  Society. 
Efficient  Service  can  only  be 
furnished  by  an  efficient 
few  organization.  ^6 


'A* 


THE 


GREATEST 
SPECIAL  SALES 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  WORLD 
TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  MAKING. 


A quarter  century  of  research  and 
experience  — the  expenditure  of  unlimited 
capital — and  the  adherence  to  a standard  of  “Better  Service” — 

Has  resulted  in  a selling  system  that  is  “More  than  a Sales 
Company”.  These  super-merchandisers — these  master  originators 
—amalgamated  in  one  efficient  institution  have  proven  to  be  the 
world’s  greatest  selling  system. 

This  powerful  force  is  what  you  get  in  Kelly  Service.  The  best  brains 
of  the  world  in  their  respective  lines  are  arrayed  here.  This  is  the  para- 
mount reason  why  the  “one  man”  Sales  Company  has  had  to  go — This  is  why  Kelly  Service 
grows  stronger,  bigger,  better.  These  men  hold  profitable  special  selling  campaigns,  for 
merchants  of  the  better  class,  from  coast  to  coast — Now  booking  for  1920. 


SYSTEM 


^ SERVICE  ^ 
THAT  PAYS  THE 
USER 


A specially  built,  permanent  home — A 
Market  Survey  Division 


Advertising 
Department — Art  Department — coupled  with 
scientific  methods  and  modern  equipment,  each 
contributing  in  making  KELLY  SALES  the  premier 
of  all  in  selling  supremacy — Each  minute  detail 
is  handled  by  an  executive  that  is  chosen 
k from  his  past  performance  of  MAKING  j 
ft  GOOD — Executives  that  are  judged  by  f& 

the  dollar  guage  only.  /tik 

Honor  built  this  service — S / 
ability  carries  it  on. 
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also,  here  and  there,  a new  idea 
of  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
goods. 

All  this  makes  copy  interest- 
ing. Nothing  else  can,  in  retail 
copy  at  least. 

Easy  to  Read 

Gottschalk’s,  Fresno,  Cal.,  is 
an  interesting  advertisement  be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  read,  due  to 
good  type  display  and  arrange- 
ment. Also  its  headlines  have 
ideas  in  them  and  the  cuts  add 
to  this  interest.  The  copy  is 
fairly  interesting,  but  would  be 
more  interesting  to  read  if  it 
seemed  to  reflect  what  the  cus- 
tomer wants  to  think  rather 
than  what  the  store  wants  them 
to  think.  In  other  words,  sell  the  idea 
of  the  goods — its  use,  significance  and 


(Deil's  Veai'-end^ 

Garment  Sale® 


Most  Remarkable  Merckandising  Achievement 

dresses  -suits 

) ? 


back  the  customer  thinks  of 
what  goods  alone. 


it — rather  than  the 


Announcing  a Birthday 

The  advertisement  of  Lewis 
& Son,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  inter- 
esting because  of  the  nature  of 
the  event  it  heralds — the  29th 
birthday  of  the  store.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a merchandise  advertise- 
ment rather  than  an  idea  adver- 
tisement. People  must  know  all 
the  copy  doesn’t  tell  or  the  ad- 
vertisement is  little  more  than 
an  announcement. 

Doerflinger’s,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  has  all  the  good  points  of  an 
interesting  retail  advertisement. 
Cuts  are  well  utilized  and  illus- 
trate some  of  the  selling  points 
of  the  goods  as  well  as  embellish 
the  layout.  Headlines  lead  to  a 
direct  train  of  thought  and  are 
backed  up  in  the  body  matter  with  customer 
viewpoint. 


Delivery  Men  Plan 
Cleveland  Convention 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee 
Prepare  for  Big  Gathering  in 
Conference  at  Buffalo 

The  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Retail  Delivery  Association  met 
at  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  Thursday  of  last 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  pro- 
gram to  be  discussed  at  the  annual  convention 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland  on  March  1 to  4 inclu- 
sive. 

Those  present  were:  Walter  Rosenbaum 

of  the  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  chairman; 
H.  H.  Block  of  the  Block  & Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria, 
111.,  vice-chairman;  B.  M.  Arrick  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  secretary-treasurer;  J.  A. 
Hanley  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  Louis 
Crispen  of  John  Wanamaker,  New  York  City; 
W.  A.  Kent  of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Toronto;  C.  A. 
Landry  of  the  Duffy-Powers  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ; M.  M.  McGrath  of  the  Bailey  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, and  E.  H.  Pierce  of  Best  & Co.,  New 
York. 

Didn’t  Even  Stop  to  Eat 

The  committee  was  in  session  from  9:30 
a.  m.  until  5:30  p.  m.,  without  recess  even  for 
lunch. 

Invitations  are  to  be  sent  to  dry  goods  and 
department  store  concerns  to  attend  the  con- 
vention and  also  to  have  their  delivery  and 
garage  managers  take  part  in  the  gathering. 

The  subject  of  exhibit  was  discussed  by 
the  officers  and  committee.  The  entries  prom- 
ise to  be  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
provide  enough  space  for  them  all. 

The  Bailey  Co.  has  undertaken  to  erect 
booths  for  the  exhibits. 

Delivery  forms  of  various  stores  will  be 
shown  at  the  convention,  with  explanatory 
statements.  They  will  be  pasted  on  wallboard 
or  pasteboard  and  placed  around  the  conven- 
tion hall  so  that  all  present  may  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  forms  and 
records. 


D.  A.  F rank  to  Retire  from 
F rank  Bros.  & Co. 

By  the  retirement  of  D.  A.  Frank,  of  Frank 
Bros.  & Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  will  lose  one  of  its 
most  prominent  business  men.  Upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Frank  the  company  will  be 
incorporated,  with  G.  E.  Frank  and  A.  L. 
Bintz  as  principal  stockholders.  Charles  H. 
Frank,  the  son  of  D.  A.  Frank,  and  several 
heads  of  the  departments  are  also  to  hold 
stock  in  the  new  concern. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Frank  is  one  of  con- 
tinued success  due  to  studious  application 
to  business  and  his  broad  vision  of  the  needs 
of  his  community.  He  came  to  Marion  over 
30  years  ago  as  a salesman  in  the  store  of 
Dan  Yake.  For  his  services  in  this  store 
he  received  $10  per  week. 

Three  years  after  accepting  the  position 
in  Mr.  Yake’s  store,  Mr.  Frank  bought  the 
entire  stock  of  a local  merchant  and  opened 
a store  for  himself.  Since  that  time  the 
Frank  store  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  community. 

+ 

Shafer  Goes  to  Chicago 

A.  W.  Shafer,  who  for  the  last  three  and 
a half  years  has  been  associated  with  the 
Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  the 
capacity  of  advertising  and  sales  manager, 
leaves  that  concern  Jan.  15  to  become  connected 
with  L.  Klein,  Inc.,  who  conduct  a department 
store  on  Halsted  and  Fourteenth  streets,  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Shafer  has  made  remarkable  progress 
since  as  a very  young  man  he  entered  the 
employ  of  L.  Blumstein,  owner  of  a large  store 
on  125th  Street,  New  York.  He  left  that  con- 
cern to  go  with  Ed.  Shuster  & Co.,  Inc.,  who 
conduct  three  large  stores  in  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Shafer  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
reading  columns  of  the  Economist,  and  many 
of  our  readers  will  join  us  in  cordially  wish- 
ing him  all  success  in  his  new  position. 

♦ 

The  store  of  Stewart  & Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  added  by  George  W.  Reed  to 
his  stores  in  Utica,  Ilion  and  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  Borgfeldt  & Co. 
Insures  Employees 

Geo.  Borgfeldt  & Co.  has  announced  to  its 
employees  an  arrangement  with  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  to  insure  the 
lives  of  all  employees  who  have  been  with 
them  for  one  year  or  more.  This  insurance 
is  granted  without  cost  to  the  employees,  and 
is  based  on  the  length  of  service. 

The  Borgfeldt  firm  thinks  this  will  act 
as  an  incentive  to  encourage  employees  in 
their  common  duty  of  providing  for  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them  and  it  ex- 
presses the  company’s  appreciation  of  the 
loyalty  and  service  of  employees  who  remain 
in  their  service. 

♦ 

Henry  H.  Leon  Co.  is  the  name  of  a new 
concern  in  the  handkerchief  field,  located  at 
928-930  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Leon 
was  for  several  years  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Brandon,  Magnus  & Leon. 

Milton  L.  Kahner,  secretary  of  the  South- 
ern Travelers’  Association,  has  joined  the  new 
house,  together  with  Larry  Leon,  formerly 
with  Brandon,  Magnus  & Leon.  He  will  cover 
the  Pacific  Coast  territory.  Another  addition 
is  Joseph  Hall,  who  has  been  with  the  Robert 
McBratney  Co. 

John  Winkler,  for  21  years  connected  with 
B.  Altman  & Co.,  and  for  the  past  seven  years 
assistant  buyer  of  leather  goods,  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  M.  J.  Spiegel  Co.,  Inc.,  mak- 
ers of  ladies’  fabric  and  leather  bags,  and 
novelties,  at  264  Fifth  Avenue.  He  will  cover 
the  Middle  West  territory. 

Norvin  Frank,  for  18  years  city  salesman 
for  A.  Steinhardt  & Bro.,  calling  on  the  de- 
partment store  trade,  has  connected  himself 
with  his  brother-in-law,  C.  Silverman,  48 
East  Thirteenth  Street.  Mr.  Frank  will 
handle  the  toy  department,  both  imported 
and  domestic,  as  well  as  the  fancy  goods 
lines  and  will  call  on  his  old  trade. 
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"LJERE  we  see  that  even  800 
years  ago  the  thumbs  were 

relied  upon  to  measure  fabrics.  It  may, 
at  first  thought,  seem  absurd  to  make  a 
comparison  of  present-day  yardstick 


measurements  with  “yards”  as  measured 
centuries  ago,  but  investigaton  reveals  that 
yardstick  results  now  are  quite,  if  not  more, 
variable  than  the  picture  shows!  You  may 

smile,  Mr.  Merchant,  but  let  us 
prove  to  you  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

In  our  research  work , we  have  found  that  not 
infrequently  a purchase  of  two  or  three 
yards  will  measure  a quarter  to  three 

quarters  of  a yard  over — 
sometimes  a full  yard  over! 
Instances  where  a cus- 
tomer received  sixfand  one 
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half  instead  of  four  and  one  half  yards,  or  seven  for  five 
yards  are  not  infrequent.  The  latter  cases  are  not  due 
to  loss  incurred  by  “swapping  thumbs.”  but  to  inter- 
ruption while  making  the  measurement — merely  loss  of 
count. 


All  of  which  is  easily  overcome  by  supplying  the  sales- 
person with  the  modern,  up-to-date 
instrument  which  measures  36  inches 
to  each  yard,  records  automatically  the 
number  of  yards  measured,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  functions  computes  the 
amount  of  the  sale — 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH 


A postcard  will  bring  our  representative 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS 


S.  H.  DYKSTRA 
531  1st  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

J.  A.  COCHRANE 
347  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

J.  C.  HAYES 

412  Denckla  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


P.  A.  ERBES 

742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

O.  H.  PIERCE 
88  Bay  St.,  Toronto 

T.  B.  WILLIAMS 
1st  Floor,  Scollard  Bldg., 
Dallas,  Tex. 


D.  C.  PALMER 
317  Textile  Bldg.,  Boston 

LARRY  ALTMAYER 
233  Peach  Tree  Arcade,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  E.  LETCHWORTH 
733  First  Nat’l. — Soo  Line  Bldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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La  Primavera  Da  Enfasis  a una  Era 

de  Individualidad 

Los  Estilos,  por  su  Intensa  Variedad,  Son  Impresionantes.  La  Originalidad,  Buen  Servicio  y Prac- 

ticabilidad  Son  las  Normas  del  Nuevo  y Completo  Programa 


Para  los  Latinoamericanos 

1 


ES  algo  dificil  defi- 
nir  la  silueta  para 
1920.  Los  fabri- 
cates de  todos  los  ramos 
de  mercancias  han  com- 
prendido  que  la  presente 
ocasion,  no  es  la  que  ha  prevalecido  en  anos 
precedentes,  o sea  la  era  de  un  estilo  propia- 
mente  definido. 

Uno  de  los  rasgos  mas  interesantes  en  la 
indumentaria  femenina,  es  el  deseo  de  una 
definida  individualidad  y originalidad.  El 
bello  sexo  no  se  siente  dispuesto  a seguir  las 
imposiciones  de  los  modistos,  en  su  afan  de 
impulsar  estilos  radicales. 

Numero  Abrumador  de  Tipos 
Los  encargados  de  originar  los  estilos 
estan  conscientes  del  hecho  de  que  producen 
un  numero  abrumador  de  diferentes  tipos  de 
trajes.  Aquella  mujer  que  hg.  estudiado  su 
verdadero  tipo  tiene-,  por  lo  tanto,  un  amplio 
campo  de  seleccion  y sera  su  resultado,  que 
el  traje  revelara  su  personalidad.  Los 
grandes  factores  de  la  industria  contribuyen 
perceptiblemente  a satisfacer  la  tendencia  de 
la  moda. 

Influencias  Predominantes 
Las  influencias  predominantes  que  ad- 
quieren  gran  desarrollo,  son  aquellas  tenden- 
cias  sobre  bordado,  estilo  y color  reconocidas 
como  balcanicas,  bulgaras,  rusas  y orientales. 
En  forro  y paneria,  las  turcas  argelinas,  mar- 
roquies,  egipcias  y griegas.  En  tejidos,  las 
tendencias  de  los  periodos  o epocas  de  Louis 
y Directoire,  se  ven  profusamente  en  tafe- 
tanes,  tostados,  raso  y brocados,  las  cuales 
se  utilizan  en  la  confeccion  de  muchos 
trajes  de  tarde  y noche. 

Estos  vestidos  tienen  un  aire  del  viejo 
mundo  en  su  delicada  presentation,  donde  re- 
saltan las  telas  tiesas  y las  colgadures  a las 
caderas:  sin  embargo,  en  muchos  de  ellos  se 
da  la  nota  del  modernismo  por  la  adicion  de 
una  cola  angosta;  a estilo  de  pez. 

Trajes  Americanos  con  Acento  Frances 
Muchos  de  los  rasgos  mas  claramente 
acentuados  en  los  trajes  franceses  para 
primavera,  son  fielmente  reproducidos  por 
los  modistos  americanos.  De  estos  rasgos  el 
uso  de  pliegues  de  todas  clases,  es  quizas  el 
mas  predominante. 

Las  tunicas  sobre  las  caderas  que  con 
tanto  entusiasmo  se  usaron  en  Francia  dur- 
ante la  pasada  primavera,  parece  que  decaen 
notablemente  y se  espera  su  desaparicion. 
Sin  embargo,  en  muchos  trajes  americanos  y 
franceses  para  comidas  y reuniones  noc- 
turnas,  tienen  gran  impulso. 

Compradores  llegados  recientemente  del 
extranjero,  informan  la  predilection  de  los 
modistos  franceses  por  las  capas  de  abrigo. 
El  efecto  del  abrigo  aparece  en  toda  clase  de 


adornos  exteriores,  en  Francia,  y esta  es  otra 
nota  acentuada  por  los  fabricates  ameri- 
canos. En  abrigos  de  precio  medio  y mas 
barato,  hay  siempre,  por  supuesto,  prendas 


Modelo  de  abrigo  de  primavera  desarrollado 
en  mezcla  de  lana  gris  y blanca.  Este  modelo 
destaca  la  falda  plegada  con  seccion  de  corpino 
plana  y larga.  Un  pano  del  material  sencillo  se 
extiende  desde  el  corpino  hasta  el  borde  in- 
ferior de  la  falda  plegada,  tanto  al  lado  como 
al  frente.  El  bordado  en  colores  subidos,  de 
seda;  Simula  un  laso  de  cintas  entreladas  a las 
caderas. 

que  se  confeccionan  con  tendencias  a estilos 
duraderos,  con  adornos  en  las  mangas  y es- 
paldas  con  cinturon  o sueltas,  de  modo  que 
resulte  un  articulo  de  adorno  completamente 
utilitario. 

Resultado  del  Termino  Medio 
Contrario  a proporcionar  comodidad  en 
las  piezas  de  vestir,  la  mujer  francesa  como 
la  americana  han  luchado  contra  los  modelos 


de  las  faldas  anchas,  y 
tambien  contra  aquellos 
que  son  muy  ajustados  en 
las  caderas,  prefiriendo  el 
termino  medio.  Ropa  para 
el  uso  diario  y de  calle  se 
confecciona  sobre  lineas  rectas,  con  la  linea 
de  la  cintura  mejor  definida  que  las  que  se 
ven  recientemente. 

La  colocation  de  la.  linea  de  la  cintura 
es  discresional,  sin  embargo,  puede  optarse 
por  la  linea  normal  o desde  esta  a las  cade- 
ras. Delgadez  en  la  cintura  y caderas  es 
la  ultima  tendencia  y se  acentuara  mas 
definidamente,  a medida  que  avance  la  esta- 
cion.  Esto  parece  que  corrobora  la  im- 
presion,  de  que  las  tunicas  sobre  las  caderas 
tienden  a desaparecer. 

Las  Influencias  son  Similares 

Los  trajes  franceses  y americanos  tienen 
gran  semejanza  en  cuanto  a la  influencia  que 
se  aprecia  en  sus  adornos  y bordados.  Las 
influencias  balcanicas,  marroquies  y orien- 
tales presentan  mucho  de  sus  disenos  en  su 
color  y bordado.  El  marroqui  se  ve  tambien 
en  algunos  de  los  pocos  abrigos  de  pano. 

Los  frentes  de  corpinos  sin  adornos,  es 
mas  bien  la  regia  que  la  exception.  Las  man- 
gas cortas  que  se  llevan  en  Francia,  se  han 
adoptado  en  America,  y las  hay  de  formas 
distintas.  En  los  trajes  enterizos  o de  una 
sola  pieza,  llegan  hasta  el  codo,  y en  trajes 
de  dos  piezas  cuando  no  tienen  el  largo  natu- 
ral, tienen  tres  cuartos  de  este.  Goza  de 
mas  simpatia  la  manga  tipo  kimona,  pero 
ambas  se  llevan. 

La  linea  redonda  del  cuello  y la  manga  en 
estilo  de  pequena  capa  del  periodo  1850,  se 
muestran  en  modelos  americanos  de  tarde  y 
de  etiqueta,  de  tela  tiesa  generalmente  de 
tafetan  o brocado  negro  a atornasolados. 

Trajes 

Entre  lo  mejor  que  se  ha  presentado  para 
la  estacion  figuran  algunos  abrigos  sueltos  y 
otros  lijeramente  entallados  o cortados  en  linea 
recta  de  ajuste  natural.  La  linea  del  talle 
esta  en  situation  normal,  las  mangas  son  de 
tres  cuartos  o de  largo  completo,  y los  cuellos 
son  de  la  variedad  de  chal  o bien  lijeramente 
entallados. 

Largo  y Ancho  de  la  Falda. — Las  faldas 
se  hacen  en  cortes  mas  delgados,  y quedan  de 
ocho  a diez  pulgadas  sobre  el  piso,  siendo  de 
50  a 54  pulgadas  de  ruedo.  Muchos  efectos  de 
doble  hilera  son  preferidos,  lo  mismo  que 
algunos  modelos  de  plegado  de  acordeon. 

Adornos. — Los  encarrujados  plegados  se 
usan  mucho  como  adornos  de  cintas  tire.  El 
cordonpillo  hercules  negro  y los  botones  de 
hueso  se  emplean  extensamente,  lo  mismo  que 
los  bordados  de  seda  y estambre. 
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Telas. — La  sarga,  tricotina,  gabarnina, 
cruzados  Poiret  y los  veloures  livianos  son  las 
telas  mas  prominentes.  Para  los  balnearios 
del  sur  hay  una  tela  especial  de  crespon  de 
tejido  de  fantasia  y pongee. 

Colores. — Los  colores  prominentes  son 
todos  los  tonos  de  azul  marino  y castano,  desde 
el  corriente  hasta  el  de  tete  de  negre.  Hay 
algunos  modelos  muy  atractivos  que  combinan 
un  abrigo  de  color  oscuro  con  una  falda  de 
acordeon  o plegada  de  una  tela  mas  clara,  gen- 
eralmente  en  diseno  de  cuadritos. 

Muchas  Novedades  en  Abrigos 

Hay  muchas  novedades  en  los  abrigos 
hasta  la  cintura,  de  estilos  deportivos  y de 
semi  etiqueta,  los  cuales  llevan  mangas  muy 
especiales,  que  reflejan  la  influencia  del  estilo 
dolman.  Se  han  presentado  abrigos  de  tres 
cuartos  de  largo,  en  estilos  entallados,  y pro- 
vistos  de  cinturon  a todo  el  rededor  de  la 
figura,  o bien  con  cinturon  solo  en  la  parte 
delantera,  dejando  la  espalda  suelta. 

Las  influencias  del  dolman  y capa  se  mani- 
fiestan  muy  patentes  en  los  abrigos  costosos. 
Entre  las  novedades  para  la  proxima  estacion 
se  presentan  algunos  modelos  de  largo  hasta 
la  cintura,  en  estilo  de  capa  o postilion,  que 
ha  encontrado  tanta  acogida  entre  los  fran- 
ceses. 

Adornos  de  los  Abrigos. — El  dobladillo  en 
tabla,  el  dobladillo  en  acordeon,  los  botones  y 
los  bolsillos  de  corte  especial,  en  adicion  a los 
cuellos  y puhos,  constituyen  los  principals 
adornos  de  los  abrigos.  Tambien  se  emplea 
algo  de  bordado  en  estambre  o seda. 

Telas. — Los  satenes,  tafetanes  y cres- 
pones  de  tejido  de  fantasia  se  emplean  princi- 
palmente  para  abrigos  de  etiqueta  y semi  eti- 
queta. En  los  abrigos  de  corte  sastre  practico 
se  emplea  el  velour  liviano,  duvetin,  silvertone 
y tela  desirette,  en  adicion  a la  siempre  popular 
sarga  y tricotina. 

Colores. — El  azul  marino,  el  castano  en 
todos  sus  tonos,  azules  claros,  y matices  verdes 
son  los  colores  mas  populares  de  la  temporada. 
Para  abrigos  de  etiqueta  y semi  etiqueta  se 
emplean  colores  claros  y vividos,  entre  los 
cuales  resaltan  el  verde  esmeralda,  verde  de 
manzana,  azul  victoria,  japonica,  coral,  azules 
claros  y otros. 

Vestidos 

La  blusa  balcanica  es  la  influencia  mas 
predominante  en  los  vestidos.  Esta  se  disena 
en  contornos  de  camisa,  tiene  un  lazo  aplastado 
y ancho,  o bien  lleva  un  cinturon  angosto  a 
baja  linea.  Las  influencias  de  1880,  Luis  XV 
y XVI  se  observan  tambien  en  los  vestidos  de 
tarde.  Los  cuellos  Directorio  y vueltas  se 
emplean  en  algunos  elegantes  estilos  de  corte 
sastre.  Las  seccicnes  del  frente  generalmente 
no  llevan  adornos,  excepto  por  la  presentacion 
de  algun  motivo  bordado.  Los  vestidos  de 
etiqueta  presentan  con  frecuencia  la  linea 
amplia  a la  cadera,  pero,  al  proprio  tiempo  hay 
varios  estilos  de  recojidos  alrededor  de  la 
figura,  en  lineas  sencillas  muy  agradables. 

Faldas. — Mucho  favor  se  muestra  por  el 
dobladillo  o pliegues  en  las  faldas  de  trajes. 
Notas  prominentes  en  las  faldas  son  las  col- 
gaduras  a un  lado,  efectos  de  delantal  o 


tunicas;  y tambien  merecen  especial  mencion 
las  sobrefaldas  de  pliegue  de  acordeon,  y los 
panos  sueltos  y amplios.  Las  faldas  de  los 
vestidos  tienen  el  mismo  largo  y ruedo  las  de 
trajes. 

Mangas. — La  manga  corta  se  ha  adoptado 
universalmente  para  los  vestidos.  La  manga 
larga,  de  ajuste  apretado  de  los  modelos  de 
corte  sastre  es  la  unica  excepcion  a la  regia. 
En  la  mayoria  de  los  casos,  la  manga  se  coloca 
a una  linea  normal,  a pesar  que  en  algunos 
modelos  la  variedad  kimono  resalta  a la  simple 
vista,  sobre  todo  en  los  estilos  de  vestidos  de 
semi  etiqueta. 

Adornos. — El  cordoncillo,  los  bordados  de 
estambre  y lentejuelas,  las  cuentas,  tanto  de 
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Falda  y chaqueta  en  mezcla  de  lana  canela. 
Dos  bolsillos  proyectados  que  f orman  pieza  con 
el  paiio  delantero  dan  amplitud  a la  figura, 
abultando  las  caderas. 

madera  como  de  azabache,  de  cristal  y en 
materiales  de  colores,  galones  del  mismo 
material,  o cintas,  son  las  formas  mas 
preferidas  para  los  propositos  de  adornos.  En 
los  vestidos  de  etiqueta  se  hace  profuso  uso 
de  las  flores  y frutas  como  adornos,  incluyen- 
dose  en  estos  las  decoraciones  de  azabache. 

Telas. — Los  tafetanes,  georgettes  y sate- 
nes son  las  telas  en  mayor  demanda.  Para 
los  trajes  de  calle  se  prefieren  las  sargas,  tri- 
cotinas,  cruzados  Poiret  y veloures  livianos. 
Los  brocados,  tafetanes  de  tornasol,  telas 
metalicas  y mallas  de  colores  y malinas  son 
tambien  favorecidas. 

La  cinta  cire  en  atractivas  aplicaciones,  lo 


mismo  que  el  cordoncillo  hercules  negro  y los 
botones  de  hueso  se  ven  como  accessories,  lo 
mismo  que  los  bordados  en  seda  y estambre. 

Blusas 

Las  blusas  entalladas  de  telas  lavables  que 
se  llevan  con  los  trajes  de  primavera  y faldas 
separadas  deportivas,  tienen  mangas  laj-gas 
con  cuello  bajo  o alto.  El  calado  a mano  o bien 
un  bordado  sencillo,  con  dobladillo  fino  e inser- 
ciones  de  encaje  de  filete,  anaden  una  nota  de 
distincion  a estos  modelos.  Los  materiales 
elaborados  y los  adornos  excentricos  son  las 
notas  sobresalientes  de  la  sobre  blusa.  Los 
estilos  varian  con  relacion  al  largo  de  las 
mangas  y mas  la  linea  del  cuello  continua 
siendo  redonda.  Las  sobre  blusas  se  extienen 
hasta  la  misma  falda  y las  mangas  llegan  hasta 
los  codos.  En  los  modelos  que  llegan  hasta  la 
punta  de  los  dedos,  se  presenta  un  abulta- 
miento  a las  caderas,  lo  cual  se  logra  por  medio 
de  cintas  o bordados,  a bien  por  una  colgadura 
plegada.  Las  telas  lavables  comprenden  voile, 
lino,  batista,  suisa,  algodon,  crespon  y 
organdia,  mientras  que  los  materiales  mas 
elaborados  incluyen  tricolette,  georgette  de 
figuras,  chifon,  crespon  de  China,  charmeuse, 
tafetan  y saten. 

Faldas  Deportivas 

Colores  brillantes  en  tejidos  de  seda  de 
fantasia  y contrastes  imponentes  en  telas  de 
lana  en  cuadritos  a listadas,  son  las  notas  ca- 
racteristicas  de  las  faldas  deportivas.  Los 
adornos  se  hacen  prominentes  por  su  misma 
ausencia,  salvo  cuando  se  logran  por  medio  de 
la  combinacion  de  dos  materiales,  como  ser, 
georgette  y tricolette,  a bien  un  tejido  de  fan- 
tasia con  uno  sencillo. 

Por  regia  general,  las  faldas  deportivas 
quedan  a nueve  pulgadas  del  suelo,  y su  ruedo 
alcanza  a yarda  y media.  El  plegado  es  popu- 
lar en  todas  sus  presentaciones,  tales  como 
acordeon,  tablas,  etc.  Los  bolsillos,  tan 
grandes  como  tablas,  a bien  pequenos  hasta 
casi  aparecer  invisibles,  entran  en  la  pro- 
duccion  de  estas  faldas  lo  mismo  que  se  ob- 
servan con  frecuencia  que  los  cinturones  que 
con  ellas  se  llevan  son  muy  angostos.  Las 
faldas  de  hechura  a mano,  en  telas  lavables,  im- 
portados  de  Puerto  Rico  se  encuentran  en  el 
mercado,  y no  hay  quien  compita  con  ellas  en 
conexion  con  las  blusas  caseras  de  lino  o saten. 

Boneteria 

Las  copas  son  bajas  y abultadas,  las  alas, 
irregulares,  a veces  con  extremo  exterior 
grueso.  Las  formas  de  tricornio  muestran  la 
influencia  de  los  periodos  de  Luis.  Sombreros 
de  tela,  o de  tela  combinada  con  paja,  se  en- 
cuentran en  gran  demanda.  La  paja  lustrosa 
tiene  especial  favor.  La  celofane  y efectos 
cire  son  extremadamente  prominentes  y figuran 
en  una  tercera  parte  de  los  modelos  presentados 
en  la  estacion. 

Las  flores  se  emplean  en  gran  profusion  y 
se  hacen  de  t'oda  clase  de  materiales.  Las 
frutas  de  las  variedades  pequenas,  plumas  de 
avestruz  tratadas  con  glicerina,  la  piel  de 
mono,  ademas  de  pasto  tenido,  constituyen 
adornos  muy  llamativos.  Las  cuentas  de  ma- 
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dera  se  emplean  en  efectos  de  aplique  sobre  el 
cuerpo  de  los  sombreros.  Las  cintas  ceradas 
forman  una  nota  sobresaliente  en  los  elegantes 
sombreros  ajustados. 

Se  emplean  todos  los  colores  mas  subidos, 
y entre  estos  hay  algunas  novedades  muy  in- 
teresantes.  Jade  y verde  esmeralda,  coral, 
naranja,  turquesa  y los  tonos  azules  de  p$vo 
real,  figuran  en  primera  linea.  Entre  los  tonos 
sombrios  se  destacan  el  taupe,  negro,  azul 
marino  y castano. 

Ropa  Interior 

El  color  brillante  es  la  nota  caracteristica 
en  ropa  interior,  y los  estilos  ajustados  com- 
parten  los  honores  con  los  modelos  de  cintas. 
La  malla  con  figuras  es  la  ultima  palabra  en 
material  para  completos  juegos  de  ropa  in- 
terior, y la  cinta  de  terciopelo  angosta  ha 
suplantado  a la  de'saten  en  todas  estas  con- 
fecciones  de  gusto  trances. 

Ropa  de  Ninos 

La  ropa  juvenil  para  la  primavera  se  pre- 
senta  en  una  notable  variedad  de  estilos  y ma- 
terials. Las  gingamas  sencillas  y listadas  se 
combinan  en  un  gran  numero  de  modelos  origi- 
nales  y extraordinarios.  Las  organdias,  voiles 
y telas  suisas  de  pintas  se  aprovechen  en  efec- 
tos de  dobladillos  en  los  saquitos,  y como 
adornos  llevan  recojidos  y cintas,  con  otras 
combinaciones  de  bertas  que  afectan  su  corte 
y adorno  general. 

Los  vestidos  de  jerseys  y de  estilo  suelto 
estan  recibiendo  mucha  atencion.  Los  estilos 
sueltos  se  ven  en  una  variedad  de  materiales, 
muchos  de  los  cuales  son  importados.  Se  em- 
plea  mucho  el  tafetan  azul  marino  y el  listado. 

Los  abrigos  se  hacen  de  telas  corrientes, 
tales  como  sarga,  tricotina  y efectos  de 
cuadritos.  Los  de  tono  plateado  se  prefieren 
en  especial.  Los  colores  favoritos  son : rosa, 
Copenhague  y canela,  en  abrigos  de  tafetan  y 
poplina  de  seda.  Entre  los  adornos  de  estos 
abrigos  se  destacan  los  recojidos,  efectos  de 
colgaduras,  cordoncillos.  y pasadores.  Los 
bordados,  malla  y otros  materiales  blancos  para 
los  cuellos  pequenos  en  casi  todos  los  abrigos, 
constituyen  un  rasgo  caracteristico  de  la 
estacion. 

Los  sombreros  se  presentan  en  una  gran 
variedad  de  formas  y en  diferentes  adornos. 
Hay  bonetes  holandeses,  formas  ahongadas, 
copas  abultadas,  copas  altas,  y otros  efectos. 
Los  cordoncillos,  las  flores,  puntas  de  plumas 
de  avestruz,  encajes,  chifon  y otros  materiales 
se  usan  extensamente  como  adornos. 

Variedad  en  Velos 

La  predominancia  de  los  sombreros  de 
tamano  regular  y pequeno  esta  ensanchando 
las  oportunidades  para  usar  velos.  En  bone- 
teria  los  efectos  de  colgaduras  Noval  se  em- 
plearan  como  decoracion  de  turbanes ; sin  em- 
bargo, los  velos  que  se  compran,  por  yarda,  en 
una  infinidad  de  disenos  y dibujos  en  chenille 
de  novedad,  tendran  mucho  exito.  Mientras 
mas  intricada  sea  la  malla,  mas  tupido  es  el 
diseno  tejido  en  ella,  y todo  esto  da  caracter 
de  extrema  elegancia  al  velo.  Los  dibujos  en 
caprichosas  lineas  que  cubren  la  malla  com- 
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pleta  tendran  buena  aceptacion  por  el  comercio 
mas  exclusivo. 

Boga  por  Guantes  Largos 

La  supremacia  de  las  mangas  cortas  y 
amplias  esta  gradualmente  estimulando  la  ex- 
tensiva  rehabilitacion  de  los  estilos  de  guantes 
largos.  Los  estilos  mosqueteros  de  diez  y seis 
botones,  en  bianco,  prometan  ser  importantes 
favoritos,  tanto  en  seda  como  en  piel  fina. 
Aparte  del  bianco,  estaran  de  moda  los  siguien- 
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Efectos  de  bolero  se  simulan  en  muchos  de 
los  estilos  avancados,  por  medio  del  uso  de  un 
recogido  al  que  se  prenden  secciones  plegadas, 
que  se  extiendcn  mas  aba  jo  de  la  blusa,  en 
pahos  amplios  de  falda. 

tes  colores : sofe,  mode,  bisque  y tonos  de 
marfil. 

Para  postura  con  mangas  estilo  sastre,  ya 
largas  o cortas,  o bien  de  tres  cuartos  o sueltas, 
los  guantes  de  correa  al  puho  y corfientes  de 
tamano  intermediario  continuaran  en  boga. 

La  boga  por  bordados  de  fantasia  muy  elab- 
orados  con  fondos  en  colores  contrastantes 
continuara  siendo  un  rasgo  muy  importante. 

Diversas  Modas  en  Cuellos 

Los  estilos  en  trajes  y vestidos  de  prima- 
vera son  tan  variados  que  se  puede  adelantar 
que  ningun  tipo  especial  de  cuello  podra  domi- 
nar  la  situacion.  Los  cuellos  ovalados  y 
cuadrados  estaran  en  vasta  presentacion,  sobre 
todo  en  los  modelos  de  vestidos  sin  cuellos. 
Seran  de  material  de  algodon  de  elaboracion 


muy  exquisita  y llevaran  bordados  a mano  y 
algunos  adornos  de  encajes. 

Nuevas  interpretaciones  del  gilet  apare- 
ceran  con  los  cuellos  angostos  para  armonizar 
y compartir  los  honores  de  los  delanteros  llama- 
dos  “modesties,”  lo  cual  constituira  un  buen 
accesorio  para  los  trajes  y vestidos  de  calle  de 
tonos  sombrios. 

En  blusas,  la  mayoria  de  las  novedades  en 
sedas  de  la  estacion  entraran  en  accion,  y entre 
ellas  se  incluiran  las  sedas  deportivas,  saten, 
crespon  y tricolettes. 

El  dobladillo  se  empleara  profusamente  en 
las  telas  de  tonos  delicados,  estilo  pastel,  y 
blancas. 

Encajes 

Ninguna  influencia  en  las  modas  de  prima- 
vera es  mas  pronunciada  que  los  encajes. 
La  mayor  parte  de  los  vestidos,  blusas,  cuellos, 
ropa  interior  y muchos  adornos  para  la  esta- 
cion de  primavera  y el  verano  llevan  el  encaje 
en  una  intensa  aplicacion. 

A pesar  de  que  esta  gran  demanda,  a con- 
tinuacion  de  los  varios  anos  de  escasez,  a causa 
de  la  guerra,  se  reciben  sin  embargo,  mayores 
y mayores  cantidades  de  encajes  de  los  fabri- 
cates europeos  y americanos,  y la  existencia 
de  ellos  al  presente  es  completa  en  toda  sus 
diferentes  variedades.  Los  precios  al  detal 
son  conservatives,  mas  satisfactorios.  Los 
precios  permaneceran  a su  presente  nivel  por 
mucho  tiempo. 

Bordados 

Los  bordados  muestran  un  sorprendente 
renacimiento  en  los  estilos  que  han  aparecido 
para  la  primavera  y el  verano.  La  batista 
bordada,  lo  mismo  que  las  mallas,  organdias  y 
voiles,  se  reciben  con  especial  agrado. 

Cintas 

Los  fabricantes  de  boneteria,  vestidos,  ropa 
interior  y cuellos  destacan  el  profuso  uso  de 
las  cintas  en  casi  todos  sus  modelos.  Este  es 
un  ano  excelente  para  las  cintas,  y no  cabe 
duda  que  la  gran  variedad  de  fantasias  es- 
quisitas  en  este  ramo,  que  han  producido  los 
fabricantes,  es  responsables  por  esta  extraor- 
dinaria  demanda. 

Los  precios  sin  embargo,  parecen  gozar  del 
rarificado  aire  de  los  altos  valores,  y no  mues- 
tran disposicion  de  descender,  por  lo  menos, 
por  algun  tiempo. 

Parasoles  y Paraguas 

La  variedad  es  la  nota  estetica  de  los  para- 
soles, o sombrillas.  Se  presentan  estos  en  todos 
los  colores  y con  una  gran  variedad  de  adornos, 
todo  lo  cual  agrada  a la  mujer,  quien  prefiere 
individualidad,  en  este  sentido.  Los  paraguas 
continuan  presentandose  en  el  mismo  color  de 
siempre. 

Los  mangos  de  los  parasoles  y paraguas  son 
generalmente  de  pyroxylina  a causa  de  su  her- 
mosura  y la  gran  variedad  de  colores,  en. 
adicion  a su  adaptacion  a un  buen  servicio. 

Panuelos  de  Mano 

Los  panuelos  de  lino  son  un  lujo  a causa 
de  su  escasez  y altos  precios.  Los  de  algodon 
para  ser  atractivos  tienen  que  ser  extraordi- 

(Sigue  en  la  p&gina  S49) 
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Originalidad  en  los  Estilos  de  Boneteria 

Variedad  es  la  Nota  Predominante  en  las  Modas  de  Primavera  Notablemente  Influenciadas 

por  Francia — Los  Estilos  Americanos  para  la  Primavera 

en  Gran  Demanda 


Los  fabricantes  de  boneteria  norteameri- 
canos  parece  que  han  sido  muy  poco  afectados 
por  la  reciente  huelga  que  acaba  de  solucion- 
arse.  Se  encontraban  listos  con  bastante  an- 
ticipacion  a la  temporada,  y durante  varias 
semanas  han  venido  vendiendo  modelos  a los 
compradores  del  sur. 

En  la  actualidad  los  estilos  autorizados  para 
la  primavera  del  norte  se  encuentran  ya  en 
camino  de  seleccion.  La  exhibicion  de  tales 
estilos  ante  los  compradores  avanzados  ayuda 
mucho  a dar  rumbo  a las  tendencias  en  bone- 
teria y esto  es  ventajoso  tanto  para  el  com- 
prador como  para  el  fabricante.  Los  compra- 
dores avanzados  pueden  asi  apartar  los  modelos 
inciertos,  desde  el  principio,  y obtener  un 
conocimiento  exacto  de  los  estilos  de  la  esta- 
cion. El  fabricante  saca  provecho  de  lo  an- 
terior observando  la  reaccion  que  experimenta 
el  comprador,  por  medio  de  este  procedimiento 
que  podriamos  llamar  “ballons  d’assai.” 

Variedad  Mas  Extensa  que  Nunca 

La  variedad  en  estilos  de  boneteria  para  la 
presente  estacion  es  tan  intensa  como  la  que 
se  ve  en  trajes,  y la  individualidad  que  carac- 
teriza  a cada  modelo  es  igualmente  notable. 
La  silueta  resta  fundamentalmente  la  misma — 
corona  baja,  ala  gruesa  y efectos  inclinados 
que  fueron  tan  agradables  la  estacion  pasada. 
Existe  ademas  una  gran  variedad  de  adornos, 
muchos  de  los  cuales  son  de  efectos  completa- 
mente  nuevos. 

Los  estilos  de  boneteria  francesa  han  tenido 
marcada  influencia  en  los  sombreros  ameri- 
canos,  y algo  muy  interesante  es  observar  al- 
gunos  cambios  que  los  fabricantes  americanos 
han  introducido  en  ellos  para  adecuarlos  al 
gusto  de  la  mujer  americana.  La  influencia 
Luis  XV  s6  ve  claramente  en  la  variacion  de 
las  formas  de  tricornio  y marquesa.  El  turban 
ejipcio,  de  reciente  disen  o f ranees,  se  presenta 
tambien  por  los  fabricantes  americanos  en 
brocados  y telas  de  vivos  colores. 

Copas  Bajas  y Algo  Abultadas 

Las  copas  o coronas  son  bajas,  en  la  forma 
de  cupula,  algo  abultadas.  La  corona  francesa 
modificada,  como  se  llama  este  estilo,  se  ob- 
serva  en  muchos  de  los  sombreros  de  ala  ancha 
y se  manifiesta  particularmente  efectivo  en 
aquellos  hechos  de  tela.  Las  copas  de  forma 
ovalada  y tambien  aquellas  que  siguen  la  linea 
chinesca,  se  aplican  principalmente  a los  som- 
breros pequenos. 

Alas 

Las  alas  continuan  alargandose  de  la  cara. 
Este  es  un  estilo  que  sienta  muy  bien  a la 
mujer  americana,  y por  este  motivo,  ella  lo 
prefiere. 

El  sombrero  grande  tiene,  por  supuesto,  la 
acostumbrada  ala  ancha  y plana,  pero  mucho 
se  ha  hecho  para  alterar  este  efecto,  con  la 
introduccion  de  un  encaje  sobre  el  borde,  o 


bien,  una  inclinacion  pronunciada,  u otras  in- 
novaciones.  Las  alas  bretonas  y chin-chin  se 
ven  en  muchos  de  los  sombreros  ajustados 
pequenos. 

Combinacion  de  Materiales 

Las  combinaciones  de  paja  y telas  se  ven 
profusamente.  Algunas  de  las  telas  empleadas 
son  duvetyn,  moufflon,  faille,  tafetan,  saten  y 
georgette. 

Los  efectos  “cire”  son  nuevos  en  esta 
temporada.  Este  procedimiento  se  aplica  a las 
telas  voile,  maline  y otras  de  igual  transpa- 
rency. Se  emplea  voile  bordado  para  dar  un 
alto  grado  de  atraccion  a los  sombreros  depor- 
tivos  y de  calle.  Los  forros  bordados  y los  de 
te  a en  color  contrastante  se  ven  con  mucha 
frecuencia. 

Los  Adornos  Favorecen  las  Flores 

Las  flores  de  tela,  paja,  de  estambre  y de 
toda  otra  clase  de  material,  se  emplean  pro- 
fusamente como  adornos.  No  hay  flor  que  no 
este  representada  en  estos  adornos,  desde  la 
agreste  de  los  campos  hasta  las  rosas  y pen- 
samientos.  Para  cubrir  las  alas  se  emplean 
flores  pequenas  y apliques  para  las  copas.  Las 
flores  se  presentan  en  colores  naturales,  y tam- 
bien en  tonos  subidos,  tales  como  coral,  naranja 
y verdes  encendidos. 

Las  frutas  pequenas,  tales  como  la  uva, 
duraznos,  manzanas  y otras,  se  emplean  con 
marcado  buen  efecto,  en  muchos  sombreros. 
Para  obtener  los  efectos  mas  atractivos  se  ha 
recurrido  al  uso  de  pasto  tenido,  pluma  de 
avestruz  lustrosa,  pelo  de  mono,  cuentas  de 
madera  en  efecto  aplique,  y podemos  anadir 
que  el  hule  se  emplea  tambien  para  cubrir  las 
alas,  aparte  otros  efectos  de  mucha  novedad. 

En  la  opinion  de  muchos  fabricantes,  se  ha 
recurrido  muy  poco  al  empleo  de  cintas  en  el 
sentido  de  adornos  de  sombreros.  Durante  la 
temporada,  sin  embargo,  se  ve  prolijo  empleo 
de  las  cintas  lustrosas  de  faille,  moire  y saten, 
las  cuales  se  aplican  en  diferentes  maneras  a 
los  sombreros  ajustados  y de  semi  etiqueta. 

Las  Pajas  Destacan  las  Celofanes 

La  Celofane  es  indiscutiblemente  lo  prin- 
cipal en  boneteria  de  la  presente  estacion.  Se 
muestran  en  este  sentido  todos  los  efectos 
lustrosos,  mas  hay  tambien  combinaciones  de 
celofane  y diferentes  pajas,  que  aparecen  en 
sombreros  hechos  por' los  mas  famosos  fabri- 
cantes. Raffia  en  colores  encarnados,  y pajas 
en  baronet  y otros  disenos,  lo  mismo  que  la 
leghorn,  que  ahora  escasea  mucho,  se  ven  en 
muchos  modelos. 

Las  variaciones  de  las  telas  de  crines  de 
caballo,  dos  de  las  cuales  son  la  batavia  y la 
semejante  a trigo  picado,  producen  los  mas 
efectivos  modelos  de  sombreros  que  responden, 
con  sus  tonos  elusivos,  a los  requisitos  de  todas 
las  ocasiones. 


El  encaje  Chantilly  en  canela,  paja  y negro, 
es  un  adorno  de  mucho  efecto  sobre  sombreros 
de  lujo.  Se  ve  en  efectos  de  malla,  en  postura 
abultada  al  frente  o lados  del  sombrero,  y en 
algunos  casos  cubre  la  copa  en  su  borde  ex- 
terior. Los  velos  Chantilly  grandes  se  emplean 
en  muchos  modelos  grandes  y pequenos. 
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Una  Era  de  I ndi vidualidad 

(Continuaci6n  de  la  p&gina  348) 

narios,  y la  boga  prefiere  aquellos  de  colores 
subidos  y disenos  especiales. 

Adornos  de  Vestidos 

Los  cordoncillos  de  fantasia  parecen  consti- 
tuir  la  principal  novedad  en  adornos  para 
trajes  de  principio  de  primavera.  Estos  cor- 
doncillos son  generalmente  de  seda,  a pesar  de 
que  hay  algunos  de  algodon  mercerizado.  El 
azul  marino,  negro  y bianco  predominan,  con- 
juntamente  con  combinaciones  bicolores  en  que 
aparecen  algunos  rojos  con  verdes  a pulpuras. 

Hay  una  gran  variedad  de  cinturones  y 
lazos  que  tienen  mucha  demanda.  Es  dificil 
decir  cuando  un  cinturon  es  un  lazo  y vice 
versa.  Los  cinturones  son  angostos,  de  hule, 
y tambien  los  hay  de  cuero,  con  primorosas 
decoraciones  en  que  predominan  las  plaquitas 
de  acero  y medallones  metalicos.  Los  lazos  de 
sedas  bordadas  metalicas,  o de  cintas,  o bien 
de  cordoncillos  de  fantasia  de  cuentas,  sort 
tondavia  muy  usadas. 

Calzado 

El  templado  invierno  ha  dado  por  resultado> 
una  intensa  venta  de  calzado  bajo,  lo  que  indica 
que  los  estilos  de  similar  forma  encontraran 
marcado  favor  en  la  estacion  de  la  proxima. 
primavera.  Los  negociantes  en  el  ramo  son  de 
opinion  que  el  estilo  de  zapatilla  de  uno  o dos 
ojetes  sera  el  preferido  en  la  primavera.  Este 
estilo  ha  tenido  ya  mucho  exito,  y todos  los 
surtidos  de  calzado  de  primavera  que  ofrecen 
los  fabricantes  comprenden  este  especial 
modelo. 

En  las  zapatillas  de  un  ojete,  que  general- 
mente se  presentan  en  combinaciones  de  charol 
con  cabritilla  o piel  de  ante,  se  emplean  grandes 
lazos  de  cintas  y lenguetas  de  fantasia  que 
terminan  en  punta.  Los  estilos  de  zapatillas 
de  dos  ojetes  son  menos  elaborados,  tanto  en 
las  cintas  como  en  las  lenguetas  que  llevan. 

La  influencia  francesa  se  nota  en  las  zapa- 
tillas bajas  de  banda  y tambien  en  los  modelos 
de  novedad,  que  se  parecen  a los  estilos  fran- 
ceses  pasados,  mas  adoptados  al  gusto  de  la 
mujer  americana.  Se  puede  decir  que  casi  todo 
el  calzado  de  calle  esta  provisto  de  tacon  Luis. 

Los  modelos  Oxford  tendran  mucha  de- 
manda para  calle  y deporte,  y se  caracterizaran 
por  su  tacon  estilo  militar,  lo  que  los  hace  muy 
apropiados  para  los  propositos  deportivos. 
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Descripciones  de  Trajes  Ilustrados 


Vestido  y Sombrero — Pagina  23 


Izquierda — La  celofane  negra,  una  de  las 
novedades  de  la  estacion,  forma  la  peculiar 
ala  abultada  al  frente  de  este  atractivo  som- 
brero. La  copa  es  de  paja  negra  de  costura 
a mano,  y se  ha  dado  una  ejecucion  caracter- 
istica  francesa  por  medio  del  adorno  de  piel 
do  mono  y pluma  de  color  gris  de  avestruz. 
De  Hyland  Bros. 

Derecha — Los  cuatro  rasgos  peculiares  a 
las  modas  de  primavera:  corpino  largo  de 
a juste  a la  figura,  mangas  cortas,  efecto  de 
pantaletas  turcas  a la  bastilla,  y el  bordado 
de  ojete,  se  combinan  en  este  vestido  de  taf- 
etan negro.  De  Jesse  Woolf  & Co. 

Abrigos— Pagina  24 

Izquierda — Los  abrigos  de  largo  hasta  la 
cadera  se  encuentran  principalmente  repre- 
sentados  en  los  trajes  franceses  de  la  prima- 
vera, y esta  boga  se  refleja  en  muchos  de  los 
mas  agradables  modelos  americanos.  En 
este  traje  de  tricotina  azul  marina,  la  pech- 
era  es  de  color  contrastante,  y el  bordado 
es  de  seda  negra.  La  manga  de  siete  octavos 
de  largo  es  otro  interesante  rasgo  de  los 
estilos  avanzados.  De  E.  Newgass  & Co. 

Derecha — El  pano  Polo  ha  alcanzado 
mucha  popularidad  en  abrigos  de  primavera. 
El  fleco  de  alta  novedad  de  este  abrigo  color 
castano  se  aprovecha  effectivamente  para 
acentuar  el  agradable  corte  del  cuello  en  es- 
tilo  de  capa.  De  Faber  & Hein. 

Traje  y Vestido — Pagina  25 

Izquierda — Para  dar  un  complete  efecto 
sobre  las  caderas,  y adherirse  al  propio 
tiempo,  a la  linea  esbelta,  se  han  introducido 
tablas  plegadas  flotantes  en  la  falda  de  este 
traje,  que  es  de  tricotina  azul  marino.  El 
cinturon  de  seda  negra,  corbata  de  saten 
negro  y costura  color  naranja  son  igualmente 
interesantes  novedades.  De  M.  Altman  & Co. 

Derecha — La  georgette  figurada  en  di- 
senos  grandes  es  una  de  las  telas  mas  favor- 
itas.  El  efecto  de  blusa  larga  y la  manga 
de  tres  cuartos  tienen  mucha  representacion 
en  los  estilos  de  la  primavera.  De  Brambir 
■&  Hendricks. 

Abrigo  y Traje — Pagina  26 

Izquierda — Un  efecto  de  postilion  simu- 
lado  es  lo  que  da  la  linea  de  este  hermoso 
abrigo  de  tafetan,  adornado  con  topo.  Tam- 
bien  tipifica  el  efecto  cerrado  que  se  ve  en 
muchos  de  los  mejores  modelos.  De  Geo.  G. 
Wood  & Co. 

Derecha — Las  faldas  plegadas  y,  los 
abrigos  de  telas  en  contraste  de  material  y 
color-,  se  encuentran  en  las  novedades  mas 
en  boga  para  la  estacion,  y producen  los  mas 
agradables  trajes  de  calle.  Extremadamente 
apropiada  para  ocasiones  lijeramente  de  eti- 
queta  es  el  traje  que  mostramos  aqui.  El 


abrigo  es  de  terciopelo  negra  con  bordado 
en  lana  blanca  y gris.  Su  falda  de  pano 
ancho  bianco  y el  galoncillo,  en  adicion  a la 
cubierta  de  los  punos  y cuello  de  igual  ma- 
terial, le  dan  un  tono  muy  atrayente.  De 
S.  L.  Silver  & Co.,  Inc. 

Vestidos — Pagina  27 

Izquierda — La  malla  negra  esquisitamente 
recogida  sobre  cada  cadera  da  a este  traje 
la  bella  linea  abultada.  El  corpino,  que  con- 
tornea  el  cuerpo,  y la  lijera  falda  inferior, 
son  de  saten  negra.  El  encaje  de  filete  ecru 
forma  el  efecto  de  pano  plegado  al  frente 
y parte  posterior.  De  Mannie  Solomon  Co., 
Inc. 

Derecha — En  contraste  con  el  modelo 
abultado  a las  caderas  se  presenta  el  primo- 
roso  modelo  de  linea  esbelta,  de  etiqueta,  de 
amplio  recogido.  La  cola  de  este  vstido  lo 
hace  aparecer  mas  largo  y le  aumenta  su 
presentacion  de  esbeltez.  Este  vestido  ha 
sido  disenado  por  Grean,  Inc.  Es  de  seda 
fabricada  por  Carl  Schoen  Silk  Corp. 

Abrigo  y Vestido — Pagina  28 

Derecha — Los  abrigos  cortos  en  brillantes 
colores  con  especiales  lineas  de  mangas  y 
adornos,  que  se  muestran  para  deportes  y 
semi  etiqueta,  son  en  sumo  grado  muy  ele- 
gantes. Este  modelo  es  de  pano  desirette  y 
esta  adornado  con  pluma  de  avestruz  cor- 
tada,  que  se  llama  franchillo.  De  E.  New- 
gass & Co. 

Izquierda — La  blusa  es  de  linea  baja,  y la 
parte  posterior  de  este  vestido,  de  tricolette 
henna  y castano  de  tabaco,  es  de  una  sola 
pieza,  siguiendo  uno  de  los  mas  favoritos  es- 
tilos de  la  primavera.  La  seccion  de  la  blusa 
es  muy  original  en  su  corte.  La  henna  esta 
bordada  en  castano  mas  oscuro.  De  la  Crown 
Embroidery  Works. 

Vestidos  de  Tarde — Pagina  29 

Derecha — El  bordado  de  alguna  u otra 
clase  aparece  aun  en  los  modelos  mas  sen- 
cillos  de  primavera.  La  georgette  crepe  de 
color  de  durazno  que  mostramos  aqui,  esta 
bordada  en  seda  negra,  y el  recogido  sobre 
la  cadera  en  efecto  suelto  muy  suave,  es  de 
saten  negro.  Una  banda  elastica  a la  bas- 
tilla le  da  el  efecto  de  culotte.  De  Kupfer 
Bros.  Import  Co. 

Izquierda — Los  corpifios  que  se  ciiien  al 
cuerpo  se  encuentran  en  las  mejores  notas 
en  estilos  de  tarde.  La  falda  de  este  modelo 
de  tafetan  negiro  posee  otra  importante 
nota  en  el  bordado  de  seda  multicolor.  Este 
metodo  de  adornar  esta  creando  mucho  in- 
teres  entre  los  compradores  avanzados.  De 
Jesse  Woolf  & Co. 

Vestido — Pagina  41 

Las  lineas  rectas  con  amplitud  mantenida 
a una  baja  linea  de  talle,  por  medio  de  un 


cinturon  angosto  de  la  misma  tela,  es  la  silu- 
eta  que  se  ve  en  muchos  de  los  mas  ele- 
gantes modelos  de  corte  sastre  de  la  prima- 
vera. El  presente  modelo  es  de  duvetyn  cas- 
tano y tiene  adornos  de  franchillo  (plumas 
de  avestruz  recortadas).  De  Robt.  L.  Davis, 
Inc. 

Abrigo  y Vestido— Pagina  42 

Izquierda — El  vestido  de  corte  sastre 
mostrado  aqui,  senala  terminantemente  que 
las  lineas  esbeltas  y sugestion  de  ensancha- 
miento  a las  caderas  son  cosas  que  se  pueden 
combinar  muy  bien.  El  ultimo  efecto  se  da 
por  medio  de  una  escarola  del  mismo  ma- 
terial, lo  que  es  un  metodo  muy  aceptado 
para  adornar  muchos  modelos  de  primavera. 
De  M.  & H.  Rentner. 

Derecha — Los  abrigos  que  llevan  cinturon 
al  frente  y tienen  un  respaldo  completo  y 
suelto  y cuello  convertible,  figuran  entre  las 
mas  favorcidas  novedades  de  la  primavera. 
La  costura  del  mismo  color  aiiade  un  rasgo 
de  atraccion  muy  especial.  De  Stern  Mil- 
ler Co. 

Vestido — Pagina  43 

Un  vestido  extraordinariamente  atractivo 
y practico,  hecho  de  un  tejido  de  crespon  fab- 
ricado  por  J.  A.  Migel,  Inc.  Los  recogidos 
laterales  sugestionan  una  nueva  silueta,  que 
responde  a la  tendencia  de  los  estilos  de  la 
nueva  estacion.  De  Lahm  & Co. 

Trajes — Pagina  44 

Izquierda — Los  trajes  Eton,  con  pecheras 
de  fantasia  y mangas  de  tres  cuartos  se  pres- 
entan  muy  apropiados  para  las  debutantes  de 
la  primavera.  La  falda  de  dos  secciones  y 
el  adorno  de  cordoncillo  se  aprovechan  ex- 
tensamente  en  muchos  estillos  avanzados  de 
primavera.  De  Miltex  Cloak  & Suit  Co. 

Derecha — Para  propositos  practicos  no  hay 
nada  mejor  que  un  traje  con  abrigo  de  cin- 
turon a una  linea  de  talle  normal,  y ador- 
nado con  botones  de  hueso,  y alforzas  del 
mismo  material.  Este  modelo,  tan  bien  en- 
tallado,  es  de  Levett,  Frank  & Co 

Ropa  Interior — Pagina  121 

Izquierda — La  georgette  color  carne  con 
hileras  de  encajes  Val  y los  lazos  de  cinta 
saten  azul  palido,  son  los  materiales  que 
entran  en  esta  combinacion  de  camisola  y 
pantaletas.  De  la  Flo-Flo  Silk  Undergar- 
ment Co. 

Al  centro — Georgette  azul  palido  y vol- 
antes  de  encajes  entran  en  la  hechura  de 
esta  atractiva  prenda  de  noche.  Las  flores  de 
seda  en  colores  al  pastel  anaden  un  agrada- 
ble tono  subido.  De  la  Venus  Undergarment 
Co. 

Derecha — Se  muestra  un  modelo  “Billie 
Burke”  en  rosado  palido  y celeste.  La  belleza 
de  este  modelo  esta  en  su  sencillez.  De  A.  S. 
Iserson. 
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MADE  IN  AMERICA  BY  AMERICANS 


Un  pedido  surtido  de  munecas 
Colonial  de  $75.  or  $100.  le 
eonvenzerd  a Ud.  de  la  superi- 
oridad  de  estos  artfculos. 
Forma  de  pago  F.O.B.,  N.  Y. 
Letra  a 60  dias  vista.  Pi<la 
nnestro  catalogo  en 
Espanol. 


No.  200C — 18  in.  full  composi- 
tion, jointed  doll.  Jointed  at 
shoulder,  hips  and  neck.  Moving 
eyes,  ringlet  mohair  wig,  dressed 
in  chemise. 


No.  200 — 18  in.  full  composition, 
jointed  doll.  Jointed  at  shoulder, 
hips  and  neck.  Moving  eyes,  sewed 
mohair  wig.  dressed  in  chemise. 


No.  302 — 29  in.  full  jointed  composition  doll.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  doll  ever  produced.  It  will  as- 
sume any  position  and  is  very  light  in  weight.  It  has 
moving  eyes  with  lashes,  moving  tongue  and  teeth. 
The  mohair  parted  ringlet  wig  is  of  the  finest  quality. 

COLONIAI/DOLLS’FOR  1920 


No.  103 — 18  in.  full  composition, 
jointed  doll.  Jointed  at  hips, 
shoulder  and  neck.  Dressed  in 
chemise.  Mohair  wig. 

No.  198-14  in.  full  composition  wl*  ,s  U1  lue  uuesl 

shoulder  and  neek^Moving  eyi*,’  COLONIAI/DOLLS1FOR  1920 

stitched  mohair  wig. 

There  are  over  100  styles  of  dressed  and  undressed  full  co  tnposition  sleeping  eye  dolls.  They  will  be  on  display  at  the 
Colonial  Hall,  Hotel  Breslin,  for  the  duration  of  the  Toy  Fair.  Send  at  once  for  1920  catalogue  and  for  $40.00  sample  assort- 
ment of  Royal  Colonial  Finish  Dolls.  Royal  Colonial  Finish  d oils  are  fully  guaranteed. 


COLONIAL  TOY  MFG.  CO 


352-362  W.  13th  St, 
At  Ninth  Ave. 


New  York  City. 
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Get  a i 
KASE 
FLIGHT 
PLAN  ES 


starf  wifh 


Special  Trial  Offer 

A TTACH  the  coupon 
printed  below  to  your 
letterhead.  It  will  bring  our 
assortment  A,  consisting  of 
eighteen  Kase  Flight  Planes. 
These  will  be  billed  to  you  at 
$30.66  and  will  show  you  a 
profit  of  $15.34. 


THEY  FLY 

KASE  Flight  Planes  embody  accurate  and  original 
aeronautical  design.  They  are  guaranteed  to  fly 
the  full  distance  specified. 

Kase  Flight  Planes  are  designed  by  practical  aviators 
and  men  who  hold  six  world’s  records  for  model  air- 
plane flying. 


Complete  line  on  display  during  Toy  Fair  at  Hotel  Breslin.  Rooms  517-519 

FLYING  MODEL  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 


2 0 0 FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stnto- 
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Play-Day  Campaigns  Assure  Toy 
Turnover  in  Summer 

First  Vacation  Days  of  June  Offer  Psychological  Time  to  Plan  Upon — Construc- 
tive, Purposeful  Program  of  Child  Development  by  Use  of 
Toys  Is  the  Big  Selling  Idea 


S*lay — 77/ g t ch an disin g factor 


During  the  past  year  and  especially  the  last  six  months 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist  has  received  from  retail  mer- 
chants many  inquiries  by  mail  and  personal  interviews 
regarding  the  toy  department,  toy  selling  and  toy  merchan- 
dising. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  queries  bear  on  the  year-round 
phase  of  toy  selling  and  the  promotion  of  the  toy  depart- 
ment during  the  summer  months.  An  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  these  queries  points  to  June — at 
the  close  of  school — as  the  best  time. 

In  this  and  succeeding  articles  the  Economist  outlines 
a practical  plan  for  the  featuring ■ of  toys  for  summer,  a 
plan  ivhich  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  special  investigation 
and  study  of  the  retail  toy  business.  These  articles  will 
deal  as  much  with  methods  as  with  the  conditions  which 
call  for  new  methods  and  broader  vision  regarding  the  mer- 
chandising importance  of  toys. 


A new  sales  factor  is  begin- 
ning to  hold  the  interest  of  store 
executives,  especially  merchan- 
dise managers  and  department 
managers.  It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant a sales  factor  as  store  win- 
dows, store  advertising,  store 
service  and  store  salesmanship, 
because  it  comes  directly  from 
the  place  most  of  the  store’s 
goods  go — the  home. 

The  name  of  this  new  sales 
factor  is  play. 

“New”  is  used  advisedly  and 
only  in  connection  with  play,  for 
play  is  represented  by  a concrete 
symbol — the  toy. ' The  latter 
cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a new  sales  factor,  for  toys  have 
been  sold  in  stores  since  stores 
began.  They  and  their  influence 
on  general  sales  are  as  familiar 
to  keen  merchandisers  as  are  the 
foundations  of  store  prestige 
and  growth — good  goods  and 
good  service. 

Is  Now  Means  to  an  End 

But  it  is  only  recently — 
since  the  war,  to  be  exact,  and 
the  advent  of  the  American- 
made  toy — that  the  thing  that 
gives  toys  their  reason  for  be- 
ing has  become  the  means  to  an 
end. 

Stores  of  the  modern,  progressive  type  no 
longer  depend  on  the  exploitation  of  toys  alone 
for  increased  volume  and  attendant  profit. 
They  sell  the  play  idea  and  thereby  multiply 
by  manyfold  the  attraction-power  of  toys.  A 
homely  adage  states  the  case  clearly:  “The 

more  ice  there  is  the  more  are  skates  in  favor.” 

Toys  can  be  sold  just  as  toys,  just  as  a 
special  kind  of  merchandise,  especially  with 
the  traditional  spirit  of  Christmas  as  a sea- 
sonal stimulant.  But  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  this  mid-winter  specific  stimulant 
and  the  generic  one — -the  impetus  of  the  play 
idea.  For  the  play  idea  is  the  child  idea,  a 
universal  idea. 

How  to  Capitalize  Play 

There  is  no  one  season  for  play  any  more 
than  there  is  one  season  for  bi'eathing,  so  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned.  And  the  store  that 
can  sell  the  idea  of  play  has  opened  a broad 
field  of  profit  for  itself  because  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  households  from  which  stores 
draw  trade  are  the  children  of  those  houses. 

First  in  importance  in  a plan  to  put  play  to 
work  as  a sales  accelerator  is  the  selection  of 


a date  secondary  to  the  Christmas  toy  season. 

Logically,  from  both  the  standpoint  of  the 
store  and  the  parent,  this  is  early  in  June,  at 
the  close  of  the  grade  schools. 

The  parents’  reasons:  With  the  close  of 

school  arises  the  problem  of  occupying  the 
child’s  time.  Play  must  be  substituted  for 
lessons  and  the  school  hours  they  occupied. 

The  store’s  reason:  June  is  a compara- 

tively slow  month,  taking  the  store  as  a whole. 

Co-operate  With  Parents 

The  store’s  big  opportunity  lies  in  aiding 
the  parent  to  solve  the  problem  of  play  for 
the  child,  of  systematizing,  if  you  will,  play- 
time and  helping  the  parent  to  organize  in  a 
practical  way  the  child’s  schedule  of  play. 

Formerly  the  busy  and  not  infrequently 
harassed  mother  resorted  to  the  hurried  pur- 
chase of  “something  to  amuse  the  children.” 
A top,  a doll,  a hobby  horse,  blocks,  were  pur- 
chased and  put  into  the  hands  of  Little  Johnny 
and  Little  Nellie  and  plurals  of  them  in  ages 
anywhere  from  two  and  a half  years  to  six, 
eight  and  ten.  But  a toy  without  a play  out- 
line is  only  a temporary  relief  to  the  mother. 


The  child  cannot  originate  in- 
terest for  itself.  It  cannot  link 
the  “thing  to  play  with”  to  a 
“way  to  play  with  it.” 

Here  is  where  the  store  can 
gracefully  and  profitably  assume 
a position  concisely  described  as 
in  loco  parentis  (in  place  of  the 
parent).  It  can  invent  and  fur- 
ther methods  of  play  based  on 
types  of  toys  necessary  to  special 
kinds  of  play.  As  an  example, 
here  is  a condensed  description  of 
ten  practical  angles  . of  play 

which  the  store  can  make  a part 
of  its  advertising,  window  and 
selling  service: 

Play  Classifications  by  Toys 

1.  Toys  adaptable  to  fair 

weather,  outdoor  toys : Balloons, 
kites,  tops,  boats,  floating  birds 
and  animals,  outdoor  kitchen 

sets,  housekeeping  sets  and  doll 

outfits  for  girls.  These  are  all 
adaptable  to  pond,  seaside  and 
stream  play  places. 

2.  Toys  adaptable  to  indoor 

play,  rainy  day  toys:  Dolls, 

blocks,  drums  and  the  scores  of 
novelties,  such  as  jumping  jacks, 
jacks-in-the-box,  walking,  buzz- 
ing, crawling,  squeaking  and 

whistling  things  that  act  when 
wound  up ; specialties  in  mechan- 
ical and  building  toys — railroads  and  trains, 
and  all  types  of  toy  machinery  operated  by 
springs  and  pulleys. 

3.  Toys  adaptable  for  play  in  bed,  counter- 
pane toys  for  the  bed-ridden  child  that  must 

be  amused.  All  types  of  small  novelties, 

blocks,  puzzles,  tracing  and  drawing  games, 
pigments,  blackboard-and-chalk  games,  pigs- 
in -clover,  etc. 

4.  Toys  adaptable  to  playgrounds:  “Teet- 
ers,” swings,  slides  and  sand-pile  toys  of  all 
types  and  for  all  ages,  boys  and  girls  alike,  up 
to  10  or  12  years. 

5.  Toys  adaptable  to  field  and  track,  ath- 
letic amusements  for  the  older  boys  and  girls : 
Baseball  outfits,  shinney,  roller  skates,  hoops, 
skipping  ropes,  handball  sets,  croquet  sets,  air 
rifles,  etc. 

The  above  classification  brings  out  the  toy- 
value  of  play  and  methods  for  applying  it  will 
be  f-ully  outlined  later.  It  is  outlined  pri- 
marily to  show  the  specialized  appeal  behind 
toys.  The  following  additional  classification 
shows  the  educational  value  of  toys  as  an 
additional  phase  of  the  play-plus-toys-idea. 
A special  article  in  the  series  will  be  devoted 
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As  well  as  the  mothers  and  children 


\/if E attribute  a large  proportion  of  our  success  in  the  doll  industry  to 
having  always  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  children  look  upon  their 
dollies  as  real  little  playmates. 

Midolly  dolls  are  more  lifelike  than  any  other  dolls  manufactured. 
Their  lovable  faces,  flesh  tinted,  perfectly  formed  bodies,  moving  eyes 
and  human  hair  wigs  make  them  irresistible  to  the  children. 

The  New  Toy  Company  manufactures  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
line  of  dolls  on  the  market.  Only  skilled  workers  are  employed  in  our 
new  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  factory,  which  is  now  the  largest  in 
America. 

At  the  annual  Toy  Fair  in  Chicago  our  representative  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  showing  you  the  largest  assortment  of  high-grade  dolls  of  every 
description  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  present. 


2(D)(0)  FUFTH  AYE,  N.  Y.  CITY 

FACTORY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


America’s  Largest  Doll  Manufacturers 


JANUARY  17,  1920 
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to  this  part  of  the  general  plan. 

Many  parents  realize  the  value  of  toys  and 
play  as  an  adjunct  to  elementary  principles  of 
education — mind-molding  rather  than  educa- 
tion, in  the  formal  sense. 

Stores  can  make  splendid  use  of  this  phase 
of  the  play  problem  by  devoting  windows,  ad- 
vertising and  salesmanship  to  a consistent 
week-by-week  plan  which  parents  can  follow 
with  little  effort. 

6.  Toys  that  develop  mental  traits. 

7.  Toys  that  develop  physical  traits. 

8.  Toys  that  develop  dispositional  traits. 

9.  Toys  that  develop  moral  traits. 

10.  Toys  that  develop  spiritual  traits. 

That  much,  for  the  time  being,  on  classifi- 
cations of  toys  and  play.  Now  a brief  sug- 
gestion regarding  methods  by  which  stores 
can  further  their  interests  and  those  of  their 
customers  in  connection  with  the  play-days 
idea. 

Community  Value  of  Idea 

Naturally,  to  obtain  the  most  permanent 
results,  the  store  will  turn  to  its  windows  and 
its  advertising  as  a means  of  interesting  its 


Shipments  of  foreign-made  toys  arriving 
in  this  country,  and  the  attempt  of  foreign 
salesmen  to  secure  the  patronage  of  Ameri- 
can buyers  seems  to  be  influencing  the  mar- 
ket not  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  American- 
made  goods  are  in  high  favor  in  European 
countries,  and  the  exports  so  far  exceed  the 
imports  that  very  little  impression  is  made 
by  the  latter. 

American  manufacturers  are  receiving 
orders  daily  from  practically  all  over  the 
world.  France  and  England  especially  are 
sending  large  orders  here. 

No  Fluctuation  of  Prices 

It  might  have  been  expected  there  would 
be  some  price  fluctuation  from  this  competi- 
tion, but  so  far  there  is  not  a ripple,  except 
where  the  prices  have  advanced. 

There  will  be  a greater  variety  of  “types” 
in  the  new  domestic  dolls  than  previously. 
The  character  doll  seems  to  have  paled  a bit. 
Manufacturers  are  specializing  on  “hobby” 
dolls — just  the  cuddly,  old-fashioned  kind — 
and  while  the  general  trend  of  prices  is  up- 
ward, there  was  such  a hue  and  cry  from 
buyers  for  cheaper  dolls  during  the  past  sea- 
son that  there  has  been  a concerted  effort  to 
produce  popular-priced  merchandise. 

This  has  resulted  in  production  of 
pyroxylin  jointed  dolls,  having  pyroxylin 
heads,  and  a variety  of  cloth,  cork-stuffed 
bodies  with  pyroxylin  heads.  These  dolls 
are  to  retail  at  50  cents  and  up. 

As  yet  there  are  few  distinctive  models 
being  shown,  lines  are  incomplete,  and  while 
some  admit  of  a reasonably  wide  selection  of 
merchandise,  others  will  not  be  complete  be- 
fore the  first  or  middle  of  February. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  buyers  had 
little  choice  in  the  matter  of  selections,  but 
the  doll  market  promises  a new  interest  from 


clientele  in  the  play-day  idea.  And,  since  the 
retail  store  is  in  a real  sense  a public  institu- 
tion, any  influence  it  exerts  along  the  line  of 
holding  the  play  interests  of  children  will  be 
viewed  as  a community  interest  and  one 
closely  allied  with  the  many  national  move- 
ments in  child  welfare  work  and  Americaniza- 
tion. 

Suppose  a leading  store  in  a community 
takes  the  initiative  in  launching  the  play-day 
schedule.  It  will,  let  us  say,  choose  the  week 
following  the  close  of  the  public  schools — 
usually  early  in  June  in  most  localities. 

Form  of  Announcement 

It  comes  out  in  its  store  advertising  with 
an  announcement  of  the  following  store-and- 
play  features  for  two  weeks. 

1.  An  exhibit  of  the  latest  toys  of,  say,  the 
“outdoor”  type  and  the  “up-in-the-air”  type, 
and  it  features  among  other  things,  flying 
machines,  kites,  push  cars,  boats  and  building 
toys.  The  store- may,  if  deemed  feasible,  offer 
a prize  for  the  best  toy  of  any  of  these  types 
made  by  a boy  of  a certain  age,  showing  in 


Little  Likelihood  of  Incursions  from 
Abroad — In  Fact,  Europe  Is  Buy- 
ing Fairly  Well  from  Us 

now  on.  There  is  a vast  improvement  in  the 
domestic  manufacturing  processes,  and  new 
merchandise  will  be  superior  to  that  offered 
heretofore.  With  an  infinite  variety  of 
American  beauties,  and  flower-faced  English 
cousins  and  the  more  or  less  satisfactory 
quantity  and  quality  of  other  imported  goods 
on  the  market,  buying  will  be  a greater  prob- 
lem than  in  previous  seasons. 

Price  comparisons  are  difficult  owing  to 
the  varying  quality  of  merchandise  offered. 
As  a rule  prices  of  domestic  and  imported 
products  are  about  on  a par.  What  cheap 
merchandise  there  is  on  the  market  is  so 
cheap  in  construction  and  material  as  to  be 
undesirable.  There  is  little  demand  for  this 
class  of  goods. 

Unprecedented  Demand  for  Toys 

There  is  nothing  more  typical  of  Ameri- 
can big  business  than  the  meteoric  growth  of 
toy  industries  during  the  past  few  years. 

Miniature  factories  are  expanding  and  an 
increasing  number  of  manufacturers  are 
going  into  the  business. 

Toys  are  reaching  a mechanical  complete- 
ness and  exactness  that  is  interesting  to 
grown-ups  as  well  as  juniors. 

One  large  plant  making  miniature  rail- 
way trains  and  equipment  is  showing  minia- 
ture tunnels  made  of  tin.  These  previously 
have  been  made  of  papier  mache  and  were 
rather  unsatisfactory  owing  to  a tendency  to 
“cave  in.”  This  firm  also  makes  a tin  bridge 
in  one  or  more  sections,  having  a rail  and 
abutments  with  bolts,  rivets,  beams,  etc., 
complete. 

The  head  of  this  firm  said  this  week,  “Our 


its  windows  and  detailing  in  its  advertising 
the  specification  of  the  toy.  It  taps  at  once 
three  definite  channels  of  interest  all  leading 
to  its  toy  department:  fa)  the  child’s  inter- 
est; (b)  the  parent’s  interest  in  the  child; 
and  (c)  the  community  interest. 

The  store  derives  another  kind  of  special 
advantage,  in  addition  to  prestige  and  actual 
increase  in  toy  business;  viz.,  intensified  in- 
terest in  its  advertising  and  window  displays. 

The  second  week  or  two  weeks  later  a prize 
may  be  offered  for  another  type  of  toy  made 
by  the  child,  or  prizes  for  a race,  run  over  a 
prescribed  course,  in  push  cars  or  velocipedes, 
or  a race  between  toy  boats  or  ships  made  by 
the  children.  Similar  ideas  for  girls  may  be 
carried  out  simultaneously. 

A series  of  such  events  may  be  carried  out 
during  the  entire  summer  and  touching  on 
practically  every  type  or  class  of  toy  outlined. 

Practical  plans  for  such  events  and  idea's 
for  the  windows,  and  the  advertising  will  be 
outlined  in  the  second  article  of  this  series. 
It  will  appear  in  the  Toy  Section  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  at  an  early  date. 


H ome  Field 

largest  order  last  year  was  for  $30,000  worth 
of  goods,  the  largest  order  so  far  for  this 
year  is  for  $50,000  net,  and  a $100,000  deal  is 
pending.” 

Airships  and  Flying  Machines 

Airships  and  flying  machine  models  are 
plentiful.  There  is  a great  demand  for  prac- 
tical durable  models  and  in  another  season 
one  may  be  able  to  buy  machines  that  they 
can  guarantee  to  fly  without  first  having 
tested  them  out.  These  will  be  a survival  of 
the  fittest. 

One  ’plane  that  seems  deserving  of  spe- 
cial consideration  is  of  material  that  weighs 
only  two-thirds  as  much  as  cork,  called  balsa 
wood,  which  comes  from  Central  America. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  ’plane  guarantee 
that  it  will  rise  from  the  ground  by  its  own 
power.  It  will  fly  about  900  feet  at  the  rapid 
rate  of  30  miles  per  hour.  These  are  made  to 
retail  at  $12  to  $25. 

There  is  a distinct  tendency  for  toys  that 
have  a mechanical  and  educational  value. 

♦ 

Shoe  Men  to  Meet 

Members  of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  their 
annual  meeting  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jan. 
20-21  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  The 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  will  be 
called  to  order  Tuesday  at  9 A.  M. 

It  is  planned  to  open  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  association  promptly  at  2 :30  Tues- 
day afternoon.  An  interesting  program  has 
been  provided  for.  Each  subject  thereon  will 
be  in  charge  of  one  whose  statements  will  be 
authoritative  and  who  will  command  fullest 
confidence.  Surveys  and  discussions  will  aid 
in  arriving  at  conclusions  that  can  be  accepted 
in  good  faith. 


American  Makers  of  Toys  Hold 
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BRESLIN  HOTEL  TOY 


One  of  the  greatest  arrays  of  American-made  toys,  dolls,  games  and  toy  vehicles 

will  be  on  display  at  the  Breslin  Hotel,  New  York  City,  from  February  3rd  to 


March  1 3th.  This  display  will  be  placed  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  who 


are  visiting  the  market  and  will  consist  of  every  sort  of  toys  that  they  will  want  for 
the  forthcoming  season.  This  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
American-made  playthings  ever  brought  together  under  one  roof. 


ORDER  EARLY— GIVE  THE  MANUFACTURERS 


Air- 


American  Flyer  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Miniature  Rail- 
roads. 

Anderson  Novelty  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Balls,  Balloons,  Rubber  Toys,  Etc. 
Arcade  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111. 

Games,  Wood  and  Iron  Toys,  Bird 
Houses,  Hardware. 

Averill  Mfg.  Co.,  The,  New  York 

Madame  Hendren  Character  Dolls. 
Barnard  Toy  Co.,  The,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Five  and  Ten-Cent  Toys,  Souvenirs  for 
children. 

Beistle  Co.,  The,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Holiday  Decorations,  Wood  and  Paper 
Toys. 

Carrom  Company,  The,  Ludington,  Mich. 

Combination  Game  Boards. 

Cass  Co.,  The  N.  D.,  Athol  Mass. 

Toy  Trunks,  Furniture,  Games,  Automo- 
biles, Blocks,  Etc. 

Chicago  Ferrule  & Nut  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Steam  Engines,  Tops,  Pull  Toys, 
planes. 

Chicago  Toy  Works,  Chicago,  111. 

Toys  and  Novelties.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
roll  will  be  in  charge  at  the  Breslin. 
Colonial  Toy  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Colonial  Bisque  Head  Dolls,  Colonial 
Dolls. 

Crosby  Mfg.  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Doll  Carriages  and  Go-Carts. 

Dan  Patch  Co.,  The,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Children's  Automobiles,  Wagons  and 
Horse  Vehicles. 

Dayton  Toy  & Specialty  Co.,  The,  Dayton,  O. 

Toy  Wagons,  Wheelbarrows,  Carts  and 
Novelties. 

Dessart  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Masks,  Masquerade  Suits,  Etc. 

Donohue  & Co.,  M.  A.,  701-733  So.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago 

Toy  Books,  Cloth  Books. 

Drueke  & Co.,  Wm.  F.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chessmen,  Checker  Boards,  Phum  Boxes, 
Etc. 

Famous  Doll  Studios,  Inc.,  30  West  13th  St., 
New  York  City 

Sani-Dolls,  Character  Dolls. 

Graham  & Co.,  Chas.  E.,  New  York 

Lithographed  Toy  Books. 


Car- 


This  list  shows  the  exceptional 

display  at  the 


American  Toys 


The  pennies  spent  on  little  toys 
For  Uncle  Sam’s  own  girls  and  boys 
In  turn,  of  course,  go  back  again 
To  our  own  loyal  working  men 
American  — the  Workman’s  Hand 
American  — ’twas  Built  and  Phoned  . 
American  — in  Spirit,  too 
America's  Toy  Gift  to  YOU. 


M ariUxd.  M,  Mortis wl, 


Buy  Toys  Made  in  US  A. 


teric 

TriYS 


Dolls 

Toy  Furniture 
Children’s  Furniture 
Building  Blocks 
Table  Games 
Coaster  Wagons 
Toy  Automobiles 
Children’s  Automobiles 
Wagons 
Go-Carts 


Wood  Toys 
Animated  Animals 
Horse  Vehicles 
Reed  Doll  Carriages 
Doll  Perambulators 
Tinkertoys 
Tanks 
Battleships 
Toy  Dishes 
Sand  Pails 


And  Toys — Toys  and  more 

COME 
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FAIR,  NEW  YORK 


February  3rd  to 
March  13th 


This  Toy  Fair  is  an  established  yearly  event  and  presents  an  opportunity  for  Toy 
Buyers  and  those  merchants  who  are  contemplating  putting  in  toy  departments. 
The  progressive  manufacturers  listed  below  are  the  leaders  in  their  line  and  from 
their  assortments  can  be  selected  quality  toys,  made  in  America  for  American 

children.  Remember  the  date,  February  3rd  to  March  13th. 

SUFFICIENT  TIME  TO  MAKE  YOUR  GOODS 


variety  of  toys 
Breslin  Hotel 

of  all  kinds  on 

Mechanical  and  Elec- 

Bird  Houses 

trical 

Paper  Toys 

Miniature  Railways 

Holiday  Decorations 

Toy  Cannons 

Toy  Trunks 

Dump  Carts 

Doll  Houses 

Wheelbarrows 

Masks 

Auto  Trucks 

Masquerade  Suits 

Character  Dolls 

Chessmen 

Steam  Engines 

Checker  Boards 

Tops 

Toy  Books 

Athletic  Goods 

Shoo-Flys 

Bells 

Kindergarten  Goods 

Rattles 

Valentines 

Chimes 

House  Furnishing 
Specialties 

Noise  Makers 

Christmas  Tree 

Advertising  Novelties 

Ornaments 

Steel  Toys 

Painting  and  Drawing 

Iron  Toys 

Books 

Balls 

Games 

Balloons 

Aeroplanes 

Rubber  Toys 

Blackboards 

Sleds 

Croquet 

Toys — Toys  in  endless  variety 

AND  SEE 

Gropper  & Sons,  Bush  Terminal  Bldg.  No.  6, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wood  and  Metal  Toys. 

Halsam  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Halsam  "Safety  Blocks,”  Aeroplay,  Game 
Table,  Dice. 

Henry,  C.  P.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Representing  Manufacturers  of  Coaster 
Wagons,  Shoo-Flys,  Flexible  Flyer  Sleds, 
Etc. 

Hill-Standard  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Irish  Mail  Line,  Children’s  Vehicles. 

Ideal  Novelty  & Toy  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Full  Jointed  Composition  Dolls,  Sleeping 
Dolls,  Stuffed  Dolls. 

Janesville  Products  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Skudder  Car,  Children’s  Vehicles. 
Kinne,  Clarence,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  Sleds,  Shoo-Flys, 
Etc. 

Madmar  Quality  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Animated  Animals,  Soldiers,  Cannons  and 
Cut-out  Puzzles. 

Meinecke  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Doll  Carts,  Hobby  Horses,  Children's 
Desk  Sets. 

Phillips  Co.,  New  York  (Harry  J.  Phillips) 

Games,  Blocks,  Kindergarten  Goods. 

Rauser,  Mrs.  K.  A. 

Dolls’  Outfits  and  Accessories,  Dolls. 

Schieble  Toy  & Novelty  Co.,  The,  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Famous  Hill  Climber  Toys. 

Topliff  Ely  Co.,  Washington,  Pa. 

Reed  Doll  Carriages,  Doll  Perambulators 
and  Collapsibles. 

Toy  Tinkers,  The,  Evanston,  111. 

The  Tinker  Toy  Line,  Tinkerpins,  Tinker- 
blox,  Tinkertoss,  Etc. 

Turner  Novelty  Co.,  The  John  C.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Steel  Toys. 

Walbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Yankee  Tank,  Sinking  Battleships,  Pitch" 
Em,  Waddling  Duck,  Etc. 

Williams  Co.,  A.  C.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

House  Furnishing  Specialties  and  Iron 
Toys. 

Wilmsen,  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Xmas  Tree  Decorations,  Paper  Bells,  Gar- 
lands, Etc. 
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Buyers  Visiting  the  Toy  Fair 
— Take  Notice 


During  the  TOY  FAIR  in  January  and  February,  we  will 
exhibit  in  our  showrooms: — 

110-114  West  32nd  Street 

— right  around  the  corner  from  all  the  prominent  hotels, 
where  you  will  see  a complete  line. 


Joy-Toies,  Water  Babies  and  Roly  Rattle  Floats  come  in 
scores  of  doll  and  animal  styles  with  cloth  bodies,  cellu- 
loid heads  and  dressed  to  represent  friends  of  the  baby 
in  famous  story  books.  Colorings  are  Water-proof  and 
Lick-proof,  a point  that  mothers  will  appreciate  whose 
kiddies  are  always  putting  things  in  their  mouths. 

We  also  show  a comprehensive  range  of  hand  painted  in- 
fants’ Novelties,  Toys  and  Doll  Sets. 

Write  for  a $50.00,  $100.00  or  $200.00  assortment,  if 
you  are  not  coming  to  the  market. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  8. 

SIG  SCHWARTZ  CO.,  Inc. 

110-114  West  32nd  St.  New  York  City 

(Between  B’way  and  Penn  Station) 

Chicago  Office,  Geo.  T.  Jennings,  Rep.,  115  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Dollars  and  Dolls, 
Both  American, 
Chum  Together 

Every  Year  There’s  a $6,000,000  Market 
for  Products  of  This  Industry — A 
Story  of  It  from  the  Inside 


Painting  eyes  and  lips  in  a large  New  York  doll  factory 


There  are  two  principal  processes,  both  of 
which  have  been  developed  in  'this  country, 
by  which  American  dolls  are  made.  One  of 
these  is  known  as  the  “hot,”  or  “baked,” 
process ; the  other  is  called  the  “cold”  process. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  dolls,  there 
are  some  bisque  dolls  made 
of  clay,  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent stuffed  rag  doll. 

The  Hot  Process 

Of  the  four  types  the 
$oll  made  by  the  hot  proc- 
ess is  considered  first. 

Such  dolls  are  so  strong 
and  tough  as  to  be  nearly 
indestructible. 

This  kind  of  doll  is 
composed  largely  of  wood 
pulp  in  combination  with 
other  ingredients,  the 
pulp  being  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  other  in- 
gredients serving  to  hold 
the  pulp  in  a compact  form.  The  material  is 
mixed  wet  in  barrels,  and  while  still  quite  moist 
is  placed  in  molds  and  baked. 

The  molds  of  the  head  and  body  are  made 
in  halves,  in  order  that  the  resulting  cast  will 
be  hollow.  The  smaller  parts  are  molded  in 
single  pieces.  Each  mold  when  filled  with 
composition  is  baked  over  open  gas  flames 
for  from  two  to  eight  minutes,  the  length  of 
time  depending  on  the  size  of  the  part. 

The  Cold  Process 

In  the  cold  process  a composition  consist- 
ing largely  of  blue,  talc  and  rosin  is  employed. 
This  is  mixed  with  some  water,  forming  a 
thick  dough. 

When  kneaded  to  the  proper  consistency 
the  composition  is  spread  out  and  allowed  to 
set  partially,  after  which  the  various  parts 
are  formed. 

In  molding  the  head  a form  in  two  halves, 
front  and  back,  is  used.  A piece  of  the  dough 
is  put  in  position  to  form  the  face;  then  the 
“core”  is  placed  over  this,  another  piece  of 
dough  being  laid  on  top,  and  the  back  half 
of  the  mold  is  turned  over  all.  Then  pres- 
sure is  applied,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
filling  every  part  of  the  two  half-molds 


and  of  squeezing  out  the  surplus  dough. 

The  mold  is  kept  under  pressure  for  a few 
minutes  and  then  opened  to  permit  of  remov- 
ing the  core  which  carries  the  head.  This 
core  stands  in  a frame  for  an  hour  or  more 
while  the  dough  hardens. 

When  the  head  is  suf- 
ficiently hardened,  the 
core  is  withdrawn  in  sec- 
tions and  the  head  is  then 
placed  on  a rack,  where  it 
remains  for  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  to 
further  harden. 

After  the  heads  or 
other  parts  of  the  body 
have  been  molded  the 
processes  used  in  the 
finishing  are  much  the 
same  in  the  hot  and  in 
the  cold  methods. 

White  lead  and  plaster 
of  paris  are  used  to  fill 
in  air  bells  and  other  im- 
perfections, especially  at  joints. 

In  all  of  this  sandpapering  and  finishing, 
great  delicacy  of  touch  is  required,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  doll 
factories  are  using  blind  people  for  this  work. 
One  factory  reports  that  it  has  found  its  blind 
employees  to  be  the  best  workers  for  polishing 


and  buffing,  as  their  sense  of  touch  is  so  very 
well  developed  and  they  are  able  to  detect 
rough  places  that  escape  the  ordinary  workers. 

The  plant  in  question  is  endeavoring  to 
obtain  as  many  blind  employees  as  possible 
and  is  co-operating  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral’s office  by  taking  on  a number  of  men 
who  were  blinded  in  the  late  war. 

Its  Smooth  Hard  Surface 

After  the  parts  of  the  doll  have  been 
smoothed  sufficiently  they  are  dipped  in  a hot 
solution  chiefly  of  glycerine  and  glue.  This 
dip  gives  the  doll  its  smooth  hard  surface,  and 
as  the  solution  is  flesh-colored  it  is  often 
the  last  process  through  which  the  parts  go 
before  being  assembled.  However,  the  lips, 
eyes,  teeth,  cheeks  and  other  parts  of  the  head 
must  be  further  colored.  And  in  many 
instances,  particularly  in  the  higher  priced 
dolls,  final  finishing  wbrk  is  required  on  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Real  Artists  Required 

In  the  case  of  the  cheeks,  hair  and  hands 
of  the  doll  an  airbrush  is  used  for  coloring. 
A black  or  brown  spray  is  used  to  color  the 
hair.  One  shade  of  red  is  used  on  the  cheeks 
and  another  shade  for  the  hands.  The  eyes, 
eyelashes,  eyebrows,  eyelids  and  teeth  are 
painted. 

The  men  doing  this  painting  work,  par- 


Presses  and 
forms  used 
in  making 
dolls’  heads 
and  bodies 
by  the  “ hot 
process.” 
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AEROPLANE  KITE 

The  simplest  flying  kite  in  the  world. 
This  wonderful  toy  is  made  up  and  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  upon  receipt  of 
your  order. 


WONDER  BLOCKS 

A new  family  in  Toydom.  A winner  for 
sales  and  profits. 


2 IN  1 SAND  MOTORS 

An  ideal  toy  for  seashore  or  indoors. 
Motor  and  pail  can  be  used  separately. 
These  active  toys  please  and  delight  the 
child. 


SELL  TOYS 
YEAR  AROUND 


The  Christmas  season  just  past  has  been  a prosper- 
ous one  for  the  toy  departments  of  America. 

Parents  who  may  be  inclined  to  economize  will  open 
up  their  purse  strings  to  bring  joy  to  the  little  ones. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  plan  for  an  all  year  round 
Toy  Department. 


DOLLS 

We  offer  a combination  of  Doll  Lines 
from  special  manufacturers  whose  out- 
put we  control,  and  can  furnish  a variety 
necessary  to  complete  the  Doll  depart- 
ment of  any  dealer.  Write  for  illus- 
trated circular  and  price  list. 


Toys  Are  Educational, 

Mental  and  Physical  Food 

they  relieve  mothers  of  the  tax  of  caring  for  children 
all  day  by  providing  amusement,  discipline,  leader- 
ship, national  pride. 

B & B Trade  Mark  Toys 
Are  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

Common  sense,  practical  toys,  American  made,  and 
of  much  higher  grade,  both  in  durability  and  educa- 
tional qualities,  than  the  gim  crack  stuff  that  for 
many  years  constituted  one  of  the  big  ends  of  the 
exports  of  Germany. 

Our  national  advertising  in  the  leading  magazines 
has  created  demand  and  will  greatly  assist  in  their 
sale  year  round. 


CHEMCRAFT 

A miniature  chemical  laboratory  for 
boys.  Fast  seller  wherever  shown. 


The  toys  and  dolls  illustrated  on  this  page  are  only 
a few  indications  of  the  variety  shown  in  our  big 
illustrated  catalogues  and  supplements  which  we 
send  free  on  request  to  merchants  only. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  this  catalogue  and  supple- 
ments before  placing  your  order  for  Toys  and  Dolls 
for  1920. 

Our  lines  are  now  ready. 


I 


LITTLE  MIND  BUILDER 

An  educational  toy  made  of  block  letter 
and  numbers. 


Baker  & Bennett  Company 
873-875  BROADWAY 

CORNER  OF  EIGHTEENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


MADE  IN 

X 


(mavfl 


f 


U.  S.  A. 


ALADDIN  MAGIC  OUTFITS 

The  best  trick  box  outfits  ever  offered 
and  is  the  choice  of  the  boy.  Make  them 
your  leader. 


AMERICAN  MADE  TRUMPETS 

Brass  cornet  shape,  with  tassel.  We  are 
originators  and  sole  manufacturers  of 
Juvenile  horns  and  trumpets  in  brass  and 
nickel. 
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ticularly  the  men  working  upon  the  eyes,  must 
be  real  artists,  as  careless  or  inefficient  work 
may  readily  ruin  what  would  be  an  expensive 
doll.  As  the  expression  of  the  face  is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  American  manufacturer 
has  relied  upon  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  his 
product,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  com- 
petent men  to  do  this  part  of  the  work.  All 
work  in  the  industry  is  piece-work,  and  a 
good  eye  painter  can  command  a high  salary. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  human  expres- 
sion in  their  dolls’  faces,  some  manufactur- 
ers have  gone  to  the  extent  of  painting  in  a 
tongue  and  teeth.  However,  in  most  instances 
only  the  lips  are  painted. 

Stuffed  Dolls 

Work  on  stuffed  dolls  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  doll  industry,  as  many  dolls  having 
heads  and  arms — and  per- 
haps legs — made  of  composi- 
tion have  stuffed  bodies. 

Others  have  stuffed  legs, 
arms  and  bodies,  with  only 
the  head  made  of  the  com- 
position, though  many  dolls 
are  made  entirely  of  com- 
position. 

The  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  stuffed  are  filled 
with  cork,  cotton  or  excel- 
sior, according  to  the  grade 
of  doll  on  which  the  part  is 
to  be  used.  The  stuffing  is 
done  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

In  stuffing  a doll  with  excel- 
sior by  hand  the  excelsior  is 
placed  on  top  of  an  upright 
rod  and  the  part  to  be 
stuffed  is  drawn  down  over 
the  excelsior;  then  the  rod 
is  removed  and  an  additional  quantity  of  ex- 
celsior is  forced  into  the  cloth  form.  In  the 
case  of  the  cork-stuffed  doll  the  cloth  form 
is  drawn  over  the  small  end  of  a funnel  and  the 
cork  is  forced  into  the  form  with  a rod,  the 
funnel  being  kept  partially  full  of  cork  at  all 
times. 

A machine  has  been  developed  by  which 
one  man  can  stuff  as  many  dolls  in  a day  as 
can  two  or  three  by  hand. 

There  are  a great  number  of  factories 
which  produce  only  stuffed  bodies.  These 
are  bought  by  the  doll  manufacturers,  who 
attach  to  these  stuffed  parts  the  heads  made 
in  their  own  plants. 

Many  varieties  of  dolls  are  produced  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  The  so-called 
“character  doll”  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  this  type. 

Assembling  the  Parts 

The  different  parts  of  the  dolls,  regardless 
of  the  process  by  which  they  are  made,  are 
finally  gotten  together  in  an  “assembly”  room, 
where  heads,  legs  and  arms  are  joined  to  the 
body,  the  joints  are  attached  and  the  doll  is 
made  ready  for  the  dressmaking  department. 

The  arms  and  legs  of  the  composition  dolls 
are  attached  to  the  body  with  elastic,  with 
rubber  or  with  spring  steel.  The  customary 
way  of  attaching  the  different  parts  is  to  pass 
the  elastic,  rubber  or  steel,  as  the  case  may 


be,  through  the  body,  attaching  the  right  arm 
and  the  left  leg  to  the  same  joint  or  attach- 
ing one  leg  to  the  other  or  one  arm  to  the 
other. 

Rag  Dolls’  “Articulation” 

Heads  are  attached  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  glued 
to  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  a composition 
head  attached  to  a rag  or  cloth  body. 

Legs  and  arms  are  usually  attached  to  the 
rag  dolls  by  staples,  which  are  run  through 
the  cloth  form  of  the  body  and  attached  to 
the  leg  part,  but  in  some  instances  the  legs 
and  arms  are  sewn  to  the  body. 

When  Miss  Doll’s  coiffure  is  to  be  of  real 
hair  or  of  mohair  the  top  of  the  poor  little 
lady’s  head  is  cut  away  and  a piece  of  paste- 
board is  fitted  in  its  place.  To  this  the  hair 


itself  fs  glued;  so  its  wearer  has  no  chance 
of  hanging  it  on  the  back  of  a chair  when 
she  is  retiring. 

Fitting  Movable  Eyes 

It  is  through  the  aperture  made  by  cutting 
away  the  back  and  top  of  the  head  that  mov- 
able eyes  .are  put  in  place.  These  eyes  are 
made  by  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  the 
product. 

Fashions  for  Dolls 

After  the  doll  has  been  completely  assem- 
bled it  is  taken  to  the  dressmaking  depart- 
ment, where  it  is  dressed  and  boxed.  For 
dressing  some  of  the  more  elaborate  dolls 
the  manufacturers  employ  designers  who 
make  a specialty  of  doll  dresses.  The  dresses 
are  made  to  carry  out  the  character  suggested 
by  the  head  and  body  construction  of  the  doll, 
and  in  many  instances  are  quite  elaborate. 
In  the  dressmaking  department  the  dresses 
are  cut  in  quantities  by  machines,  and  are  put 
together  either  at  the  factory  or  at  the  homes 
of  the  workers. 

Valuable  Features 

As  the  aim  of  the  American  manufacturer 
has  been  to  make  a lifelike  product,  and  to 
specialize  on  the  so-called  “character  doll,” 
the  element  of  dress  is  quite  important. 
Moreover,  the  industry  has  been  influenced 
by  a great  number  of  fads,  resulting  in  the 


production  of  a wide  variety  of  types. 

A valuable  development  is  that  which  has 
produced  a sanitary  article,  such  as  is  the 
semi-indestructible  doll,  all  of  the  dyes  and 
materials  used  in  painting  and  dipping  being 
non-poisonous.  They  are  also  waterproof. 
Therefore,  the  dolls  can  be  washed  and  kept 
perfectly  clean. 

The  American-made  doll  is  practically  an 
all-American  product,  very  few  of  the  parts 
used  in  its  manufacture — such  as  the  eyes, 
in  some  cases — being  imported.  The  esti-. 
mated  annual  output  is  about  $6,000,000. 

—4 

50-50’s  Only  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  263) 

the-wisp,  who  waits  for  some  magical  in-, 
fluence  to  put  him  over  the  top,  is  certainly 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  for 
the  retailers  to  stand 
squarely  on  their  own  feet 
and  for  the  manufacturers 
to  do  the  same?  If  these 
events  are  necessary,  or  even 
advisable,  isn’t  it  about  time 
for  the  retailers  to  pass  the 
buck  back  to  the  promoters 
or  at  least  demand  that  each 
share  equally  the  expense  of 
promotion? 

If  retailers  think  these 
things  are  beneficial  in  the 
end,  why  not  refuse  to  co-op- 
erate until  there  is  real  co- 
operation ? Instead  of  paying 
some  agency  a service  fee 
and  then  allowing  it  to  col- 
lect the  15  per  cent  and  2 per 
cent  for  the  “canned”  copy 
placed,  would  it  not  be  far  more  effective  and 
far  less  expensive  to  allow  the  retailer  a two 
or  three  per  cent  extra  with  the  express 
understanding  that  the  same  be  used  to  ad- 
vertise? Each  merchant  could  then  prepare, 
or  have  his  advertising  department  prepare, 
localized  copy  that  would  be  effective  ac- 
cording to  his  location,  and  his  own  appro- 
priation plus  that  of  his  advertising  discount 
would  pay  for  dominating  newspaper  space. 

About  all  the  retailer  cares  about  the 
manufacturer’s  interests  is  to  know  that  he 
will  keep  up  his  production  and  keep  up  his 
quality  and  sell  it  for  a fair  price.  If  both 
will  attend  strictly  to  his  own  affairs  both  will 
be  benefited. 

This  store  does  a very  handsome  business 
and  that  business  was  not  built  up  by  “make 
believe”  or  camouflage.  It  grew  from  hum- 
ble beginnings  because  the  men  at  the  head 
of  it  were  leaders,  not  followers.  They  did 
their  own  thinking  rather  than  delegate  that 
function  to  outside  interests.  Had  they  fol- 
lowed vision  with  a rosy  tint,  held  out  by 
someone  with  selfish  interests  to  promote, 
they  would  not  to-day  be  merchants;  they 
would  be  mere  selling  agents,  and  there  is 
a big  difference  between  a merchant  and  a 
selling  agent. 

(Signed)  C.  T.  WALKER, 
Advertising  Scott-Halliburton  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla, 
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Win/: 

will  deli y fit  your  trade. 


People  have  an  eye  for  quality  nowadays.  The  kind  ol  cus- 
tomer you  care  to  sell  is  only  interested  in  playthings  ol 
superior  design  and  careful  craftsmanship. 

Artcraft  Quality  Dolls  are  American  made,  beautifully  formed 
and  almost  as  winsome  as  real  youngsters.  Baby  Dolls  and 
Jointed  Dolls  all  have  the  incomparable  Artcraft  finish  and 
can  be  supplied  in  the  following  sizes: 

BABY  DOLLS,  13,  15,  20,  22  inches 
JOINTED  DOLLS,  19,21,  23,  26  inches 


During  the  Toy  Fair,  Artcraft  Playthings  will  be  on  exhibition 
at  the  Hotel  Imperial.  Orders  may  be  placed  with  certainty 
of  obtaining  full  delivery. 


ARTCRAFT  PIATTHINGS 

COUPORATI  ON 
920  WEST  19+^  STREET 

NEW  YORK.  CITY 
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Right — Fourth  prize,  won  by  Walter 
Lautoff,  J.  N.  Adam  & Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Judges 

E.  Munn,  Franklin  Simon  & Co., 
New  Y ork 

H.  Littell,  L.  Bamberger  & Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  L.  Bear,  James  A.  Hearn  & 
Son,  New  York 


Left  — First  prize,  won  by  E. 
Dudley  Pierce,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Right — Second  prize,  won  by  Wm. 
Butemoret,  Forbes  & Wallace,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 


Left — Third  prize,  won  by  Walter 
Zemitzsch,  Famous  & Barr  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Prize  Winners  in  Economist  Class  Window  Contest.  Class  5 — Toys,  Dolls  and  Games 
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LIBERTY  NO.  lOO 


SORORITY 
NO.  <oOO 


RINGLET  NO.  700 


BOB 
NO.  300 


DelaOan 

Dainty 

Dotrwi as  ” 


o 


I BEG  to  announce  that  a Special  Department  has 
just  been  opened  in  my  factory  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  daintiest  of  Dolls’  Wigs  for  High 
Grade  Dolls  only. 

These  Wigs  of  first  quality  Human  Hair  are  made 
by  experts;  parts  and  crowns  are  ventilated  by 
hand.  They  are  trimmed  in  messaline  ribbon,  beau- 
tifully curled — not  top  heavy — but  modern  and  nat- 
ural as  a child’s  own  hair. 

These  Dolls’  Wigs  are  essential  to  high-class  Doll 
Departments  everywhere.  You  will  find  Delavan 
Doll  Wigs  on  the  best  American  made  Dolls. 
Early  ordering  is  respectfully  solicited. 

Yours  very  truly, 


o 


t 


S.  E.  DELAVAN 

24  W.  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


MIMI 


n^®V''GLORIg 


BET  TV  NO-  ISO 


*c- 

y ICTORIA 
NO.  t>£TO 
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What  My  Boy’s  Got 
That  Santa  Didn’t  Bring 


Adam  D.  Bowman,  Sales  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Inc., 
of  Indianapolis,  Finds  One  Convincing  All-Year  Toy  Argument 
Right  in  His  Own  Home — And  He  Knows  of  Many  Others 


To  build  up  and 
successfully  operate 
an  all-the-year  toy 
shop  has  been,  I 
imagine,  the  dream 
of  many  a merchant 
and  to  have  that 
same  dream  rudely  shattered  has  also  been  the 
experience  of  the  majority. 

I sometimes  wonder  if  the  reason  which 
fostered  such  a desire  was  not  in  itself  the 
forerunner  of  the  failure  or  success  that 
followed. 

Christmas  time  is  not  the  only  toy  time. 
There  is  a husky  young  American,  five  and 
a half  years  old,  who  calls  me  Dad.  He  is 
just  this  side  of  school  life.  An  Irish  Mail, 
a train  of  cars,  a ball  and  bat,  a bag  of 
marbles,  a wagon  badly  battered  but  still 
serving  its  purpose — jack  straws  and  a num- 
ber of  other  “playthings”  are  among  his 
prized  possessions,  and  not  a single  one  of 
these  articles  was  purchased  dur- 
ing Christmas  time. 

His  Playmates  Have  Them,  Too 

A very  conservative  estimate 
would  indicate  that  I have  spent 
at  least  fifteen  dollars  just  for  toys 
— outside  of  the  so-called  toytime. 

Neither  am  I an  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  I happen  to  know  that  this 
little  chap’s  half  dozen  or  more 
playmates  all  have  a goodly  assortment  of 
toys  of  various  kinds. 

If  this  may  seem  a bit  personal,  remem- 
ber, I mention  it  only  to  prove  my  conten- 
tion that  an  all-the-year  toy  shop  is  not  only 
a possibility  but  that  it  may  be  made  a prof- 
itable one. 

I want  to  emphasize  a fact  that  it  is  one 
which  it  will  be  well  to  remember  when  ad- 
vertising toys  out  of  season  or  rather  out 
of  a so-called  season. 

Are  More  Than  Playthings 

From  the  time  children  are  old  enough 
to  walk  and  on  up  until  the  day  when  “Ken- 
neth” or  “Ruth”  start  to  school — toys  are 
educating.  They  are,  to  the  child,  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  plaything.  They  are 
the  realities  of  life  to  the  childish  mind  and 
a badly  battered  wheel  toy,  a disreputable 
rocking  horse  or  a woolly  dog  have  been  the 
inspiration  for  many  a childish  dream. 

The  right  kind  of  toys  will  teach  a child 
to  think  and  to  plan  big  things  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  stir  the  imagination  as  nothing 
else  can.  In  every  community  where  chil- 
dren are  there  is  a fertile  field  for  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  toys. 

Let  me  ask,  how  many  of  you  are  there, 
Mr.  Business  Men  who  read  this  article  and 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  youngsters 
of  the  toy  age,  that  are  not  tempted  to  buy 
some  little  plaything  to  take  home  to  the 


By  Adam  D.  Bowman 

children  whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

Even  Business  Men  Buy  Them 

I know  from  experience,  and  very,  very 
frequently  I find  a business  man  buying  toys. 
It  may  be  because  the  sight  of  such  play- 
things is  a reminder  of  his  own  “toyhood” 
days  or  it  may  be  only  because  the  kiddies  at 
home  expect  “Daddy”  to  bring  “something” 
for  them  when  he  comes. 

I am  reminded  of  an  instance  which  hap- 
pened but  a few  days  ago.  A man  and  his 
wife  were  coming  out  of  a tea  room  after 
having  had  lunch.  To  reach  the  elevators  it 


was  necessary  to  pass  along  one  side  of  the 
toy  shop.  A large  display  case  which  con- 
tained an  exhibit  of  “Chemkraft”  attracted 
their  attention. 

“They  didn’t  have  such  things  when  I was 
a boy”  was  his  first  remark — then — “That 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  Harold”  and  the 
sale  of  a $2.50  set  of  Chemkraft  was  made. 
An  inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  Harold 
was  a twelve-year-old  son,  who  it  seemed, 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  mysteries  of 
chemistry. 

Practically  No  Age  Limit 

This  particular  transaction  proves  the 
point  emphasized— that  toys  may  be  useful  and 
educational  even  to  the  older  children. 

We  consider  our  toy  shop  as  an  all-the- 
year  proposition  a success  for  two  reasons. 
First  in  that  it  is  a profit  paying  department 
and  next  that  it  is  a very  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  children’s  store  proper,  as  the  two  de- 
partments are  separated  only  by  an  aisle — 
each  helping  the  other.  That  the  toy  shop 
owes  its  success  in  a measure  to  its  nearness 
to  the  children’s  store,  there  is  no  doubt. 

There  isn’t  a day  that  you  won’t  see  a 
dozen  or  more  children  having  the  time  of 
their  lives  wandering  through  the  aisles  of 
the  toy  shop  admiring  the  toys  and  dolls  and 
automobiles  with  real  headlights,  yet,  always 
within  sight  or  call  of  mother  while  she  does 
her  shopping  in  the  children’s  store  proper. 


Many  a sale  has 
been  made  in  this 
way,  for  very  fre- 
quently it  happens 
that  nothing  will  do 
but  that  mother 
must  come  and  see 
the  “beautifulest”  doll  or  the  cunning  little 
tea  set  and  very  frequently  such  a proceeding 
ends  with  the  purchase  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  tea  room,  as  I have  mentioned  is  so 
located  that  the  hundreds  who  daily  enter  it 
must  pass  the  toy  shop — also  the  Victrola  de- 
partment-— to  both  of  which  it  has  proved  an 
advantage. 

Toys  in  Barber  Shop 

At  one  end  of  the  toy  shop  is  located  the 
barber  shop  in  which  are  numerous  toys  for 
the  little  patrons  to  play  with  when  not  busy 
with  the  barber.  Toys  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  purchased  if  desired  and  many  a parent’s 
promise  “if  you  will  be  real  good 
while  the  man  cuts  your  hair”  re- 
sulted in  a sale. 

On  the  floor  above  we  maintain 
what  we  call  the  toy  assembly  shop. 
It  is  here  that  such  as  wheel  toys 
are  sent  to  be  assembled  and  put  in 
perfect  working  order.  Sometimes 
a wagon,  Irish  Mail,  automobile  or 
other  toy  of  like  character  is  mar- 
red or  slightly  damaged  in  ship- 
ment, or  the  paint  scratched,  which  of  course, 
would  detract  from  its  appearance  and  of 
necessity  prove  a loss  were  it  not  for  the  “as- 
sembly” man  whose  business  it  is  to  touch 
up,  repair  or  repaint  if  necessary  such  toys 
as  meet  with  misfortune.  In  the  same  way 
toys  damaged  in  delivery  from  the  store  are 
handled. 

Early  in  October  nearly  a thousand 
square  feet  of  extra  display  -and  selling  space 
will  be  added  to  our  toy  shop  proper.  This 
is  necessitated  by  reason  of  the  Christmas  or 
“rush  toy”  season  as  it  would  be  a physical 
impossibility  to  display  the  vast  amount  of 
toys  and  dolls  or  to  take  care  of  the  greatly 
increased  business  incident  to  this  particular 
time  of  the  year  without  greater  floor  sur- 
face. 

An  all-the-year  toy  shop  is  possible  and 
may  be  made  a source  of  profit  but,  like  any 
other  department  it  requires,  first  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  and  then  it 
should  by  all  means  be  under  the  supervision 
of  those  who  can  and  will  make  a study  of 
children,  their  desires  and  needs. 

And  there  are  so  many  delightful  inter- 
esting toys  and  games  that  even  we  older 
folks  find  them  interesting  and  grow  enthu- 
siastic over  them.  A big  department  store 
without  an  every-day  toy  shop  is  after  all,  a 
dull  place — for  the  kiddies — and  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  are  the  grown-up  cus- 
tomers of  to-morrow. 


Of  course,  there’s  more  than  human  interest  in  the  toy 
“census”  Mr.  Bowman  took  in  his  own  home. 

The  “kid”  had  an  Irish  Mail,  a train  of  cars,  a ball  and  bat, 
a bag  of  marbles,  a faithful  old  wagon,  and  a prodigious  lot  of 
stuff  besides — and  not  one  of  them  was  bought  at  Christmas  time! 

L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.’s  toy  shop  does  a big  all-year  business. 
Here  Mr.  Bowman  tells  us  why — 
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Look  for  the  Famous  Green  Mountain  Line  at  the  New  York  Toy  Show 

This  is  a complete  line  of 

Skis  Ski  Poles 

Ski  Bobs  Ski  Bindings 

Jumping  Ski  Bobs  Merry-Go-Rounds 

Skiboggans 

and  accessories  for  the  above  items.  This  line  has  been  procured  through  our 
purchasing  the  Woodstock  Manufacturing  Company  of  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

These  new  toys,  in  addition  to  our  well-known  Uajustit  Car  and  Ducky doo, 
enable  us  to  offer  you  the  most  complete  line  of  out-of-door  toys  in  the  world. 


Uajustit 


Duckydoo 


“The  Car  That  Grows  with  the  Child.” 

This  car  will  be  exceedingly  popular  the  coming  spring 
for  our  national  advertising  will  create  a demand  for  it. 
As  you  know,  this  car  is  adjustable  to  fit  any  size  child 
from  eighteen  months  to  eight  years  of  age.  This  means 
that  you  can  carry  a smaller  stock  than  when  you  are  fea- 
turing a car  where  a different  size  is  required  for  each 
child.  Absolutely  safe.  Cannot  tip  over  backward. 
Therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  popular  with  parents  as  well 
as  children.  Its  finish — natural  wood  body  and  red  wheels 
— makes  it  stand  out  when  on  your  floor. 


The  ideal  playmate  for  the  little  tot  who  has  just  started 
to  creep  and  grasp  ideas.  On  its  sturdy  back  the  young- 
est member  of  the  family  may  rock  back  and  forth  to 
the  rhythm  of  fanciful  baby  dreams.  Every  family  in 
your  town  which  has  a boy  or  girl  between  eight  months 
and  two  years  of  age  is  a logical  prospect  for  a Duckydoo. 
Built  only  four  inches  from  floor  to  seat,  so  that  baby 
can  get  on  and  off  without  help.  Two  finishes — natural 
wood  or  white.  Your  choice  of  red  or  yellow  bill  with 
either  finish.  The  Duckydoo  is  also  nationally  advertised, 
which  will  create  a demand  for  it.  Remember  every 
Duckydoo  you  sell  gives  you  a prospect  for  a Uajustit,  for 
within  a year  a child  who  to-day  enjoys  a Duckydoo  will 
be  strong  and  sturdy  enough  for  a Uajustit. 


WRITE  FOR  DATA  CONCERNING  OUR  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  LINE 

The  Adjustable  Sales  Corporation  980  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Kumfy  Krib 


eMnt<? 

Hcndiws 

“life-like ’dolls 

Patented  June  11,  1918  , 

“Just  Like  A Little  Tot  of  Your  Own” 

They  walk  and  say  Mama  (voice  patented,  used  only 
in  this  doll).  Many  new  styles  for 
the  coming  year. 

Fully  Jointed  Dolls  in  four  sizes  (moving  glass  eyes). 

All  Composition  Baby  Dolls  in  four  sizes; 
these  are  sold  dressed  and  undressed. 

Complete  Range  of  the  Cheaper  Lines  as  well  as  our 
Novelty  Creations 

AVERILL  MFG.  CO. 

37  Union  Square  (West) 

New  York 
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How  Big  Rochester  Store  Went 
About  All-Year  Toy  Selling 


Display  Feature  Given  Detailed  Attention  in  Arrange^ 
ment  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co. — Department 
Was  Moved  from  Basement  to  Fourth  Floor — 
Durable  Toys  Are  Most  in  Demand 


Many  sales  of  toys  are 
lost  annually  by  depart- 
ment stores  through  fail- 
ure to  maintain  an  active 
selling  campaign  through- 
out the  entire  year.  Toys 
appeal  to  children  whenever  they  see  them  and 
the  children’s  love  of  toys  is  not  by  any  means 
restricted  to  the  few  weeks  before  Christmas, 
or  any  other  holiday. 

The  Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  realizing  that  they  have  not  been 
getting  a maximum  of  toy  sales,  have  moved 
their  toy  department  from  its  former  quarters 
in  the  basement  to  a location  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  store  and  have  given  it  a great 
deal  more  room  than  it  formerly  occupied. 
The  concern  has  also  arranged  to  keep  the  de- 
partment open  in  all  seasons  and  to  have 
ample  displays  of  suitable  and  seasonable  toys. 

A New  Display  Fixture 

A fixture  used  in  this  department,  which 
not  only  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  dis- 
play, but  in  addition  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
increasing  the  display  space,  is  a double-deck 
table  arrangement  so  designed  that  the  lower 
level  is  a few  inches  above  the  floor,  with  the 
upper  level  about  four  feet  higher. 

The  lower  level  consists  of  a flat  space 
about  four  feet  wide  by  six  feet  long,  around 
the  edges  of  which  molding  is  tacked  so  that 
wheel  goods  placed  on  this  level  will  not  roll 
off. 

The  upper  level,  which  is  smaller,  also  has 
a molding  around  the  edges.  On  this  fixture 
are  displayed  wheel  goods,  rocking  horses,  and 
other  toys  of  a like  nature,  and  as  there  is 
usually  about  two 
feet  between  the  top 
of  the  toys  dis- 
played on  the  lower 
level  and  the  floor  of 
the  upper  level,  an 
open  display  is  had 
of  the  toys  on  each. 

This  display  fix- 
ture keeps  all  arti- 
cles off  the  floor  and 
out  of  the  way.  As 
the  first  level  is  sev- 
eral inches  above 
the  floor,  and  as  the 
wheel  and  rocker 
toys  displayed  on  it 
are  held  in  position 
by  the  moldings, 
children  going 
through  the  depart- 
ment are  not  apt  to 
molest  them. 

The  children 
look  at  the  toys  and 
talk  about  them,  but 
only  rarely  is  it  pos- 


sible for  a child  to  remove  a toy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rolling  it  around  the  floor,  and  perhaps 
break  or  damage  some  of  the  stock. 

Speaking  of  the  sale  of  toys  in  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Bramley,  the  buyer,  said  to  an 
Economist  staff  member  who  recently  visited 
the  store: 

Importance  of  Display 

“A  proper  display  is  a most  important  fea- 
ture in  the  sale  of  toys.  This  is  especially 
true  when  children  are  brought  along,  and 
have  anything  to  say  in  the  selection  of  the 
toy.  Children  are  attracted  by  bright  colors 
and  by  toys  which  promise  action.  They  like 
something  that  will  give  them  a chance  to 
move  around  and  that  is  why  wheel  goods  and 
rocker  toys  are  so  much  in  demand. 

“We  try  to  keep  as  many  toys  on  display  as 
possible  and  try  to  display  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  children  can  see  the  entire 
toy,  though  we  found  that  if  the  toy  was  left 
on  the  floor  the  child  was  likely  to  try  to  use  it. 

“It  was  quite  a task  to  move  this  depart- 
ment from  the  basement  to  the  fourth  floor, 
and  we  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  educate 
our  customers  to  come  to  this  floor  for  toys. 
However,  we  found  that  with  judicious  adver- 
tising and  attractive  displays  in  the  depart- 
ment people  soon  commenced  to  come  up  here, 
and  I think  that  at  this  time  we  have  as  many 
people  visiting  the  toy  department  as  for- 
merly. 


“The  selection  of  toys 
calls  for  careful  thought. 
The  buyer  must  see  to  it 
that  his  entire  stock  con- 
sists of  live  merchandise 
and  includes  the  many  new 
toys  and  new  styles  of  toys  that  are  coming  in 
all  the  time,  and  he  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  stock  can  only  be  carried  over  at  a loss. 
Children  like  to  play  with  the  same  kind  of 
toys  their  playmates  have,  and  this  desire  on 
their  part  creates  the  demand  for  the  certain 
class  of  toys  that  must  be  handled.  If  the  toy 
buyer  is  careful  to  stock  up  with  the  right  kind 
of  toys  the  children’s  desire  will  do  the  rest. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  he  makes  a mistake 
and  doesn’t  get  the  line  started  with  the  chil- 
dren, the  same  desire  will  serve  to  decrease 
his  sales. 

“Our  toy  department  now  occupies  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  fourth  floor  and  we  have 
found  that  it  is  a worth-while  department. 
Near  it  is  the  sporting  goods  and  other  out- 
of-doors  merchandise  in  order  that  when  a 
man  comes  in  to  buy  something  for  himself 
he  may  also  see  and  buy  a toy  for  his  son. 
Thus  there  is  a great  possibility  of  our  mak- 
ing double  sales. 

Call  Is  for  Durable  Toys 

“Cheap  and  trashy  toys  are  no  longer 
wanted.  In  their  place  there  is  an  active  de- 
mand for  durable,  high-class  toys  and  this 
demand  must  be  satisfied. 

“Mechanical  toys  and  articles  that  give 
the  child  action  are  not  only  merely  desired 
by  the  child  but  are  desirable  for  him. 

“The  sale  of  dolls,  which  forms  no  small 
part  of  every  de- 
partment store’s  toy 
sales,  can  be  greatly 
stimulated  by  hav- 
ing dolls  on  hand 
at  all  seasons.  Of 
later  years  there  has 
been  a great  de- 
mand for  novelty 
and  character  dolls, 
these  being  in  great 
favor  among  young 
girls.  There  is  also 
created  a large  de- 
mand for  the  typical 
child’s  doll — always 
a favorite. 

“I  believe  that 
merchants  should 
pay  much  more  at- 
tention to  their  toy 
departments  and 
should  plan  methods 
of  making  a direct 
appeal  to  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to 
the  older  people.” 


New  toy  department,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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No.  1806—18  Inches,  with  No.  1803—16  inches,  with 

shonlder,  head  and  wig,  wig,  assorted  dresses,  lace 

sleeping  eyes;  assorted  trimmed,  cap,  shoes  and 

dresses,  lace  and  ribbon  stockings.  $15.00  per  dozen, 

trimmed  cap,  shoes  and 
stockings.  $33.00  per  dozen. 

)on’t  miss  our  exhibition  at  The  Grand  Central 
Palace,  Feb.  9th  to  14th,  inclusive. 

Large  Assortment  of  Celluloid  Dolls 
Ve  have  a permanent  display  at  220  Fifth  Avenue  and  solicit  your 
inspection  of  our  line  of  dolls  and  toys 

THEODORE  HESS  & CO. 

<90  FTFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A big  all-winter  seller,  made 
popular  by  national  advertis- 
ing. A game  that  “catches  on” 
with  everybody  and  brings  re- 
orders on  every  sale. 


SPOOF 

The  Cheer-Up  Game 

Played  with  cards  by  any  number  of  players.  It  provides 
riotous  fun  for  the  children  and  makes  adults  forget  their 
years.  Mind,  hand  and  eye  respond  to  its  demand  for 
alacrity.  Give  Spoof  the  prominence  it  deserves  and  it  will 
increase  the  profits  of  your  game  department — and  this  is 
only  one  of  the  big  successes  found  in 


Another  sensation alluring  as  a tale  of  the  Spanish  Main, 

with  high  adventure  and  hair-breadth  escape — is 

PIRATE  AND  TRAVELER 

played  on  a folding  board,  which  takes  you  round  the  world 
and  back  again;  based  on  history  and  geography  presented 
in  a most  attractive  vein.  Pirate  and  Traveler  appeals  to 
everybody  and  sells  at  sight. 

And  still  another,  pronounced  the  most  successful  board 
game  published  in  years,  is 

UNCLE  WIGGILY 

The  Happy  Rabbit  Game 

designed  by  Howard  A.  Garis,  whose  books  have  sold  to 
millions  and  whose  Uncle  Wiggily  stories  appear  daily  in 

leading  newspapers  of  sixty  leading  cities keeping  Uncle 

Wiggily  constantly  before  the  public. 

And  a fourth  feature  is 

RUMME 

with  lots  of  trimmings  and  new  features  in  design  and  play 
that  puts  more  “pep”  into  an  ever-speedy  game.  The  most 
attractive  edition  of  this  game  made  and  a big  all-the-time 
seller. 

All  the  above  games  will  be  nationally  advertised  the  coming 
season.  See  them,  together  with  700  other  big  selling 
Bradley  Games,  at  our  permanent  New  York  salesroom  or  at 
Room  418,  Palmer  House,  during  the  Chicago  Toy  Fair. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

“Makers  of  the  World’s  Best  Games” 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

New  York  Salesroom:  221  Fourth  Ave.,  American  Woolen  Bldg. 


HESSCO  EASTER  RABBITS 

Full  composition,  highly  finished,  with  candy  con- 
tainers, for 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


HESSCO  DOLLS 


No.  2 — 5 % in.  Mgh..$10.50  gro. 
No.  3 — 6%  in.  high.  . 15.00  gro. 

No.  4 — 7%  in.  high . . 24.50  gro. 

No.  5 — 9 in.  high.  . 48.00  gro. 

No.  6 — 10%  in.  high..  6.75  doz. 
No.  7 — 12  in.  high.  . 10.50  doz. 

No.  11—  5 in.  high.  . 10.50  gro. 

No.  12 — 6 in.  high.  . 15.00  gro. 


No.  13—  7 in.  high.  . 24.50  gro. 
No.  14—  8 in.  high.  . 48.00  gro. 
No.  15—  9%  in.  high..  6.75  doz. 
No.  16—11  in.  high..  10.50  doz. 
No.  21 — 5%  in.  high.  . 10.50  gro. 
No.  22 — 6 in.  high.  . 15.00  gro. 
No.  23 — 7 in.  high.  . 24.50  gro. 
No.  24 — 8%  in.  high.  . 48.00  gro. 
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Toy  Logic  Means  Business 
51  Weeks  Every  Year 

People  Have  Learned  to  Regard  Toy  Department  as  Natural  Part  of 
Store — And  When  Christmas  Season  Does  Come  They  Turn,  Nat- 
urally, to  the  Store  Whose  Toy  Stocks  They  Know 


Logic  is  the  science  of  common  reasoning. 
Merchants  unconsciously  practice  it  every  day. 
They  could  not  stay  in  business  a month  if 
they  did  not  reason.  Here  is  a little  problem 
in  logic  which  may  interest  the  manager  of 
the  toy  department  in  your  store: 

If  your  entire  stock  of  Christmas  toys  is 
practically  sold  out  the  week  before  Dec.  25, 
what  becomes  of  the  demand  for  toys  the  other 
51  weeks  of  the  year? 

Do  parents  cease  to  be  parents  after  Christ- 
mas? Do  children  cease  to  be  children?  Does 
the  motive  back  of  gift  giving  cease  to  be  a 
motive  ? 

Not  at  all!  Just  the  opposite  happens. 
Parents  and  friends  of  children  are  more  than 
ever  parents  and  friends  interested  in  the  joy 
of  giving. 

Gifts  Magnify  Child  Nature 

A child’s  child  nature  is  magnified  by  every 
toy  it  receives.  The  idea  back  of  gift  giving 
is  intensified.  Which  all  means  that  Christmas 
is,  or  should  be,  only  the  season  wherein  the 
toy  idea  is  most  strongly  brought  home  to 
adults.  It  is  logical  to  believe  that  the  child 
delights  in  its  toys  the  year  round.  It  Would 
be  profitable  to  the  toy  department  if  adults 
felt  the.  same  way.  They  buy  the  toys. 

Why  not  keep  up  the  interest  throughout 
the  year,  the  interest  which  is  created  natur- 
ally at  Christmas  time? 

Many  progressive  stores  sell  toys  through- 
out the  year  but  not  all  see  the  value  of  keep- 
ing the  department  before  the  public  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  store’s  merchandising 
service. 

It  is  worth  while  to  analyze  the  value  of 
Christmas  business  in  building  up  year-’round 
trade  and  vice  versa.  Perhaps,  a clear  way 
to  put  it  is  the  effect  rather  than  the  value  of 
one  kind  of  trade  upon  the  other  kind.  That 
is,  how  does  Christmas  toy  trade  affect  year 
’round  toy  business?  And,  how  does  year 
’round  business  affect  Christmas  toy  business? 

Christmas  Toy  Business 

It  is  assumed  here,  and  the  assumption  is 
more  than  safe,  that  there  is  good  profit  in 
toy  business  both  at  Christmas  time  and 
throughout  the  year.  Also  that  there  is  more 
or  less  general  advertising  value  in  the  toy 
stocks  themselves — power  to  draw  trade  to 
other  departments. 

In  the  average  store  in  the  medium  size 
city,  fifty  to  sixty  thousand,  Christmas  holiday 
trade  speeds  up  sales  all  over  the  store,  prac- 
tically every  department  receiving  some  of  the 
benefit.  This  is  because  there  is  more  buying 
done  at  Christmas  time  by  people  who  buy 
regularly,  and  because  there  are  more  kinds 
of  shoppers  than  at  any  other  season.  People 
who  stay  out  of  stores  as  much  as  possible 


Sustain  Individuality 
of  Toy  Department 

By  keeping  stocks  as  full  and  as 
varied  as  outlet  will  permit  every  week 
of  the  year. 

By  advertising  the  toys  as  if  they 
were  a regular  line  of  the  store’s  goods 
rather  than  a special  season  line. 

By  keeping  up  the  efficiency  and 
alertness  of  the  toy  salesforce  and  keep- 
ing the  salespeople  in  touch  with  toy 
advertising. 

By  featuring  good  toys,  well  made, 
varied  price  ranges,  broad  assortments 
and  clean,  orderly  arrangement. 


during  the  year  are  found  shopping  in  great 
numbers  just  preceding  Christmas. 

Two  kinds  of  extra  volume  is  the  result: 
Buying  is  increased  by  the  individual;  more 
individuals  buy.  Under  these  conditions  the 
store  will  do  a great  volume  if  it  has  the  goods. 
The  more  departments  there  are  to  attract  the 
trade  the  more  business  the  store  can  do. 

Toys  constitute  one  more  department. 
Practically  every  grown  person  who  buys  any- 
thing else  buys  something  in  toys,  at  least 
one  representative  of  every  family  group  does. 
Thus  volume  is  magnified  by  the  purchase  of 
regular  customers,  people  normally  prospects 
of  the  store.  That  is,  the  store  needs  to  make 
no  extra  effort  to  sell  its  toys.  Customers 
are  in  the  store  anyway. 

Plenty  of  Toys 

Now,  the  real  principle:  The  better  and 

bigger  the  toy  stock  the  more  toys  sold. 

Toys  attract  by  appearance  and  assortment 
as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to 
their  final  use — gifts  for  children.  But,  if  the 
stock  is  only  a Christmas  stock,  business  in 
toys  practically  ends  the  day  before  Christmas. 
And  with  the  end  of  selling  comes  the  end  of 
profitmaking,  naturally. 

Take  it  the  other  way  now.  The  store  has 
had  a toy  section  all  year.  At  Christmas  this 
business,  lower  in  proportion  perhaps  than  the 
two  weeks’  selling  before  Christmas,  but  real 
business  jus  tthe  same,  runs  up  the  year’s  ag- 
gregate business  in  toys  because  all-year  selling 
has  not  diminished  the  Christmas  selling.  And 
in  addition  the  selling  organization  is  intact. 
It  only  needs  to  be  increased  for  its  holiday 
rush;  the  department  is  in  place,  the  stocks 
are  enlarged  to  absorb  the  bigger  business. 
There  is  a distinct  advantage  all  the  way 
around. 

People  have  learned  to  view  the  toy  depart- 
ment as  a part  of  the  store’s  natural  stocks, 
the  same  as  linens  or  ready-to-wear.  They 


naturally  turn  to  the  department  with  which 
they  are  familiar  when  Christmas  toy  shop- 
ping comes  around.  They  respond  readily  to 
advertising,  window  displays  and  the  service 
of  salespeople. 

Christmas  ordering  comes  naturally  to  the 
toy  department  manager  who  has  been  in  the 
market  month  after  month  for  the  year-’round 
department. 

Isn’t  it  logical — the  year-’round  toy  idea? 
Just  from  the  standpoint  alone  of  selling  the 
toys,  anyway? 

* 

Styles  in  Neckwear 

(Continued  from  page  237) 

handsome  appearance  when  the  coat  is  re- 
moved. Both  high  and  low-neck  waistcoats  are 
shown,  the  former  chiefly  with  the  idea  of 
giving  breadth  to  the  spring  lines. 

The  reappearance  of  short  guimpe  and 
vestee  effects  in  navy  street  dresses  of  serge, 
taffeta  and  tricolette  has  encouraged  the  neck- 
wear manufacturers  to  increase  their  showings 
of  guimpes  and  dainty  vestees  on  the  “mod- 
esty” order.  The  ornamentation  is  usually 
confined  to  the  upper  portion  because  of  the 
shallow  openings  in  the  dresses.  The  majority 
of  the  vestees  or  modesties  are  shown  with 
dainty  matching  collars.  Fine  nets,  batistes 
and  organdie,  with  lace  or  hand-embroidered 
decorations,  are  favored  for  these  acces- 
sories. Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
guimpes  are  finished  with  modified  Medici  col- 
lars arranged  in  clever  points.  The  wiring  is 
so  soft  that  the  Medici  effect  may  be  worn  flat 
if  desired. 

No  resume  of  neckwear  fashions  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  many  hand- 
some oval  and  square  collars  intended  for  wear 
with  the  collarless  dresses.  Some  of  the  new- 
est of  the  oval  collars  are  arranged  with  a 
half-moon  effect  in  front  so  that  they  can  be 
worn  with  the  dresses  having  the  shallow  open- 
ing. Exquisite  handwork  as  well  as  fine  rich 
laces  are  lavishly  employed. 

Many  of  the  best  styles  are  shown  in  the 
fashionable  bisque  shade,  or  in  bisque  com- 
bined with  white.  Comparatively  few  are 
shown  with  matching  cuffs,  probably  because 
the  width  of  the  new  sleeves,  whether  six 
inches,  elbow  or  three-quarter  length,  vary  so 
materially  that  it  is  impossible  to  gage  the 
correct  cuff  length.  Matching  cuffs  will  be 
sold  to  a limited  extent  for  wear  on  the  com- 
paratively few  long,  tight  sleeves  which  are 
shown  in  the  more  tailored  suits  and  frocks. 

These  new  sleeve  fashions  offer  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  selling  of  pleatings 
because  the  pleatings  can  so  readily  be  adapted 
to  any  width  of  sleeve.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  demand  for  pleatings 
is  now  becoming  a strong  factor. 
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STOCKINETTE  DOLLS  that  are  different 

Meakin  & Ridgway,  Inc. 

129-131  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


DURING  THE  TOY  FAIR 

FLYOPLANE 


Will  be  exhibited  only  at  our  salesrooms. 

116  Nassau  Street 

The  Flyoplane  comes  complete,  set  up, 
ready  to  fly — size  20  x 17".  Will  fly  300 
feet  and  more. 

Retails  at  $2.00  — A Big  Seller 
and  Profit  Maker  the  Year  Round . 

The  most  popular  toy  with  the  American 
kiddie  to-day. 

THE  FLYOPLANE  CO. 

116  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  YORK 


COMPLETE  NEW  LINE 
BRITISH  DOLLS 

Delightfully  Childlike  Character  Faces. 
Ready  January  1 3 


A delightfully  New  L,ine  of  Life-like  Walking  Doll  Toys.  There 
is  a Cute  Nurse  Girl  pushing  a carriage,  a Farmer  Boy  pulling  a 
wagon,  a Kiddie  pushing  a wheelbarrow,  another  riding  a 
scooter,  and  other  pert  combinations.  Each  doll  is  attached  to  a 
vehicle  and  walks  or  runs  when  drawn  by  a string. 

MEANS 

1 . Joy  to  Kiddies. 

2.  Satisfaction  to  Parents. 

3.  Profits  to  Dealers. 

SUCCESS 

The  WAUKETOI  FAMILY  is  now  ready  for  inspection.  It  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Hotel  Imperial  1920  Toy  Fair.  We  still 
make  the  indestructible  steel  reinforced  all-stuffed  line  of  horses 
— ‘in  five  sizes — three  finishes.  These  are  the  only  all-stuffed 
horses  made  in  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  TOY  & NOVELTY  CO. 

141-143-145  Wooster  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Finely 

Finished 

China 

Heads 


THE  WAUKETOI  FAMILY 


BUDDIE  DOLL  WALKER 


ABSOLUTELY  NEW  AND  NOVEL. 


Composition 

Bodies 


Jointed 

Arms  and  Legs 


It  walks  them  all — Large  or  Small.  Is  adjustable  to  size  and 
simple.  Any  child  can  mount  and  remount  the  Doll. 


The  Rauser  Dressed  Dolls  will  give  tone  and  class  to  any  Doll  Depart- 
ment. Complete  Doll  outfits  can  be  had  from  the  Rauser  Doll  Shop. 
Dresses,  Shoes,  Stockings,  Jackets,  Knit  Goods  and  accessories. 

You  will  need  these  clever  little 
sales  getters.  Write  for  prices  today. 


KATHERINE  A.  RAUSER 

2077  Ogden  Avenue, 


Chicago 


The  greatest 
nechanical  Toy 
<>ver  made  for 
little  girls. 


Imparts  life  and  new 
value  to  the  Doll  itself. 
The  sight  of  a BUDDIE 
DOLL  WALKER  in  any 
neighborhood  will  start  a 
craze.  Every  girl  will 
want  one. 
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An  Economist  Feature  Number 


The  Economist  this  week  'presents  an  almost  exclusively  feature  issue,  dealing  with  some  of 
the  vital  issues  that  require  business  men’s  attention  at  this  time.  It  is  a number  that  will  appeal 
to  every  “live  wire”  you  have  in  your  organization.  See  that  it  gets  its  contacts! 

Although,  in  the  main  devoted  to  features,  this  week's  issue  will  be  found  to  carry  also  the  most 
important  of  the  current  news  of  the  trade.  We're  always  glad  to  print  the  views  of  subscribers 
on  any  of  the  problems  of  the  day,  within  the  trade  or  outside  of  it. 

What  There  Is  and  Where  It  Is 


Laeor: — Under  Delusions.  By  Charles  A.  Sloan 15 

An  Up-to-the-Minute  Discussion  of  the  Situation,  with  a Conclusion  ; the  First  of  a Series  of  Three  Articles  by  the 
Same  Author. 

A Budget: — With  Reservations,  to  Let  the  “Pork”  Come  In 17 

An  Analysis  of  the  Pending  Budget  Legislation  'at  Washin  gton  and  the  Attitude  of  Congressmen  ; by  an  Economist 
Staff-Member. 

Paish  Wants  Nine  Ciphers: — With  How  Much  In  Front? 19 

The  Eminent  English  Financier  Has  Been  Interviewed  by  the  Economist  Regarding  European  Conditions. 

We  Must  Aid  Europe: — And  Help  to  Tell  Her  What  to  Ask  Us  For 21 

Address  by  A.  C.  Pearson.  Vice-President  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  Delivered  at  the  Recent  Dinner  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Relations,  of  Which  He  Is  a Member,  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

Worth  a Million?  The  Experience  May  Be  22 

The  Recent  Purchases  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  from  a Critical  Angle. 

Conservatism,  The  Only  Course  That’s  Sure  Pay: — By  Jay  Iglauer 23 

Easy  to  Tell  What  It’s  About,  But  Are  You  Convinced? 

The  Economist’s  Review  of  the  Week  . . . . . .24 

A Regular  Weekly  Feature. 

Another  Blow  at  Garment  Output: — The  Forty-hour  Week 35 

A Press-Hour  Presentation  of  Trade  Facts  and  Problems. 

Winter  Styles  in  Paris  (snapshots) 37 

Showing  What  the  Parisienne  Is  Wearing  and  How. 

Paris  Ribbons  Cater  to  Wide  Variety  of  Tastes 43 

An  Economist  Staff  Letter,  with  Illustrations. 

Why  Those  Who  Sell  Records  Must  Be  More  Than  “Talking  Machines” 45 

The  Casual  Visitor  Drops  Into  a Phonograph  Department. 

Excess  Profits  Tax  Has  Outlived  Its  Usefulness  53 

Speech  of  William  B.  Colver,  Federal  Trade  Commissioner,  Before  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association. 

American  Toy  and  Notions  Makers  Indorsed  by  Jobbers’  Buyers 63 

There’s  Only  One  Choice  Between  America  and  Germany. 

Jobbers  Discuss  Trade  Problems  and  Prospects  for  1920  67- 

A Staff  Member’s  Report  of  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association  Meeting. 

Lingerie  Dress  Promises  to  Be  in  Vogue 69 

Denver  Credit  Men  Hot  on  Trail  of  Swindlers  69 


The  Economist's  Store  Service  and  Equipment  Feature 


“Goods”  Will  Be  Delivered  at  Cleveland 87 

About  the  Coming  Convention  of  the  International  Retail  Delivery  Association. 

How  Motor  Trucks  Made  Good,  New  York  to  Pittsburgh,  in  “Pinch” 93 

An  Interesting  Narrative  of  the  Experience  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Simplicity  Recommends  This  C.  0.  D.  Advance  System 95 

Concerning  the  Method  of  the  J.  Samuels  & Bro.  Store  at  Providence,  R.  1. 

Lighting  Harmony  Pays  Well  for  Investment 99 

Useful  Counsel,  Illustrated  with  Good  Examples. 

Figuring  Rent  Proportion  . . . . t 103 

A Study  to  Interest  the  Executive. 

Display  Men  Outdid  Themselves  in  Economist  Contest 105 

With  the  Announcement  of  the  Judges,  in  Detail. 


In  the  Economist  of  January  31: 

The  second  discussion  of  labor  problems  by  Charles  A.  Sloan,  whose  first  article  appears  in 
this  issue ; a remarkable  inspirational  story  directed  to  the  salesforce,  by  an  Economist  staff-mem- 
ber; a strong  contribution  on  the  subject  of  co-operative  stores,  by  Duncan  McCready,  advertis- 
ing manager  of  Schwartz  Bros.,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  “Two  Hats  at  Once — And  She  Told  Her 
Neighbor,”  a breezy  salesmanship  article  that  should  be  fruitful  of  results — and  there  are  more 
being  made  ready. 


“The  Only  Book  of  Its  Kind 


in  the  World” 


It  Takes 
the  Work 
Out  of 
Buying 


It  Takes 
the  Fear 
Out  of 
Buying 


“Our  Drummer”  catalogue  is  familiarly  referred  to  as  “The  Only  Book  of 
Its  Kind  in  the  World.”  For  this  there  are  many  reasons,  including  these: 


Ilt  always  prints  net  whole- 
sale prices. 

2 It  guarantees  its  prices  for  a 
clearly  specified  time  and 
g'ives  reduced  prices  instantly 
in  case  market  conditions  in- 
dicate lower  costs. 


It  is  backed  up  by  an  ample 
stocK  of  each  item  it  lists. 

4 It  spreads  before  you  all  the 
g'oods  we  have  for  sale. 

5 It  explicitly  and  unqualifiedly 
guarantees  every  item  it  sells. 


We  are  not  speaking  here  of  our  prices  and  their  power  to  save  you  money. 

These  speak  for  themselves.  But  we  DO  wish  to  impress  you  with  the  fact 
that  this  catalogue  SAVES  YOU  TIME.  It  takes  the  WORK  out  of  buy- 
ing. It  takes  the  FEAR  out  of  buying.  In  its  power  to  do  these  things 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  supreme.  The  more  familiar  you  become  with 
our  catalogue  the  easier,  safer  and  more  profitable  will  your  buying  be. 

Acopy  of  the  current  issue  of  "Our  Drummer"  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  merchant  on  request 
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Selling  Price  Absolutely  Essential  as  Base 
In  Figuring  Profit  Percentage 


Our  recent  articles  on  modern  methods  of 
profit-percentage  figuring  have  brought  us 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  asking 
us  to  throw  further  light  on  the  problem.  And 
as  our  aim  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  that 
selling  price  is  used,  and  is  needed,  in  many 
ways,  as  a basis  for  such  figuring,  we  urge 
textbook ' writers  and  publishers  to  abandon 
their  antediluvian  belief  that  cost  price  is 
the  only  base  required. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  a retailer’s 
year’s-end  showing  differs  materially  from 
that  which  he  had  expected;  one  of  the  im- 
portant reasons  is:  incorrect  pricing  of  his 
merchandise.  And  are  not  such  errors  fre- 
quently due  to  misunderstandings  in  connec- 
tion with  his  “gross-profit”-percentage  com- 
putations? 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Econo- 
mist began  to  point  out  the  vast  difference 
between  profit  percentages  based  on  the  selling 
price  and  corresponding  percentages  based  on 
cost.  Following  our  example,  various  publi- 
cations, trade  organizations,  computing  ma- 
chine manufacturers,  etc.,  have  endeavored  to 
help  merchants  to  avoid  losses  which  result 
from  a misunderstanding  of  this  important 
matter.  For  example:  At  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  As- 
sociation, in  this  city,  one  of  the  members 
discussed  the  dangers  inherent  in  incorrect 
computations  on  the  part  of  retailers. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  some  whole- 
salers, or  at  least  some  of  their  representa- 
tives— unintentionally,  no  doubt — help  in  con- 
fusing matters  by  quoting  gross-profit-ratios 
that  are  based  on  the  retailer’s  cost  price. 
Thus  when  a retailer  is  offered  at,  say,  $2.25 
per  dozen  articles  which  he  is  to  sell  at  25  cents 
each  they  say  to  him,  “You’ll  make  33  1/3  per 
cent  on  every  one  of  these  you  sell.”  As  a 
result,  there  are  merchants  who,  each  time 
they  buy  goods  from  such  sellers,  become  more 
strongly  convinced  that  the  cost  is  the  only 
correct  basis  for  the  figuring  of  a store’s 
profits. 

Were  such  figuring  solely  a matter  of 
choice  or  of  convenience,  the  Economist 
would  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  what  some 


“educators,”  including  arithmetic  writers  and 
publishers,  who  certainly  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, still  treat  as  a negligible  difference.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  however,  that  basing  profit- 
percentages  on  cost  (instead  of  on  selling 
price)  not  only  inflates  the  percentage — and 
this  gives  the  store’s  employees,  and  others 
who  don’t  really  understand  the  situation,  an 
exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  “big  money”  the 
merchant  is  making — but  it  also  involves  other 
disadvantages.  Let  us  give  but  one  example 
of  how  merchants  are  misled. 

A number  of  men  who  had  had  little  ex- 
perience in  retailing  decided  to  form  an  or- 
ganization. For  one  of  them  at  least  this 
involved  the  investment  of  quite  a large  sum. 
Through  good  fortune,  this  retailer,  who,  since 
his  school  days,  had  based  profit-percentages 
on  cost  price  only,  consulted  us  before  he  had 
gone  far  with  the  deal. 

Among  other  things,  the  retailer  told  us 
that  as  manager  of  the  new  concern,  according 
to  estimates  he  had  made,  he  would  have  to 
count  on  expenses  of  about  $20,000,  against 
sales  of  $100,000.  He  added  that,  for  the  time 
being,  “in  order  to  build  up  the  store’s  good- 
will”— as  he  phrased  it — he  intended  to  be 
satisfied  with  a net  profit  of  5 per  cent,  and 
would  have  the  store’s  goods  so  marked  that 
the  gross  profit  for  the  period  would  average 
only  25  per  cent. 

As  is  usual  with  us  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
we  at  once  asked  him  how  he  was  going  to 
figure  the  per  cent.  And  to  this  he  replied : 
“Why,  25  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  goods,  of 
course;  for,  as  I told  you,  our  expenses  will 
be  only  20  per  cent  and  we’re  going  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a net  of  5 per  cent  for  the  time  be- 
ing.” If  will  be  plain  to  most  of  our  readers 
that  this  retailer  was  “up  against”  the  same 
serious  error  as  is  made  by  so  many  others. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter is  not  so  plain,  however,  we  add  that  if  his 
gross  profit  averaged  only  25  per  cent  on  cost  it 
could  not  possibly  represent  any  more  than  20 
per  cent  on  the  selling  price,  and  hence  could 
not  exceed  $20,000 — precisely  the  amount  of 
the  expenses.  Moreover,  since  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  “surprises”  of  various  kinds,  the 


concern’s  business,  instead  of  making  a profit, 
might  show  quite  a loss  for  the  period. 

What  this  merchant,  of  course,  should  have 
taken  into  account,  and  what  we  at  once  told 
him  was,  that,  if  his  $20,000  expenses,  etc., 
represented  20  per  cent  on  his  sales,  to  make 
a net  profit  of  5 his  gross  profit  must  be  at 
least  25  per  cent  on  selling  price.  Hence, 
he  would  have  to  sell  his  merchandise  at  an 
average  advance  of,  at  least,  33  1/3  per  cent 
on  its  “laid-down”  cost  price. 

Be  it  noted,  however,  that  we  did  not  tell 
this  retailer  that  by  simply  adding  33  1/3  per 
cent  to  the  cost  price  of  each  lot  of  goods,  he 
would  accomplish  his  purpose.  We  reminded 
him  that  “profits”  do  not  turn  out  precisely 
as  expected,  and,  that,  therefore,  keeping  com- 
petition duly  in  mind,  to  achieve  his  aim  he 
would  have  to  mark  some  pf  his  merchandise 
considerably  higher  than  33  1/3  per  cent  above 
its  “laid-down”  cost — and  that,  as  said  before, 
an  average  of  only  25  per  cent  above  cost 
might  mean  a serious  loss  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected profit. 


A Hum-budget,  Perhaps  ? 

Reading  of  the  introduction  of  budget  bills 
in  the  House  and  Senate  and  of  the  passage 
of  a measure  in  the  lower  chamber  by  a vote 
of  283  to  3,  one  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
might  easily  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  coun- 
try was  on  the  eve  of  a much  needed  reform  in 
the  method  of  handling  its  national  finances. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
such  a conclusion.  Men  who  are  exceptionally 
well  informed  on  the  subject  have  described 
the  present  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  real  budget  legislation  as  “pure 
camouflage.”  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
neither  the  bills  themselves  nor  the  steps  taken 
to  enact  a budget  measure  can  be  regarded  as 
sincere. 

If  by  this  statement  we  are  doing  an  injus- 
tice to  Senator  McCormick  or  to  Representa- 
tive Good,  we  should  sincerely  regret  it;  and 
nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than 
to  have  either  of  these  gentlemen  make  clear 
to  us  that  we  are  in  error.  If  we  are  in  error. 
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however,  we  are  in  good  company— this  com- 
pany, as  above  suggested,  including  men  who 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  kind  of 
legislation  required  and  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore Congress. 

It  is  as  clear  as  can  be  that  Congress  will 
not  willingly  abandon  its  poWer  to  appropriate 
public  funds;  hence,  only  by  the  strongest 
kind  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
generally  will  our  national  legislators  be  in- 
duced to  bring  about  a real  and  much'  needed 
reform. 

On  page  17  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
beginning  of  an  article  which  includes  inter- 
views had  by  an  Economist  staff -member  with 
three  of  our  national  legislators,  together  with 
a brief  analysis  of  the  two  measures  known 
respectively  as  the  McCormick  bill  and  the 
Good  bill. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why  a really 
suitable  budget  measure  should  be  adopted,  to- 
gether with  means  for  proper  audits  of  Gov- 
ernment receipts  and  expenditures,  that  we 
shall  recur  to  this  subject  more  or  less  fre- 
quently. In  the  meantime,  we  urge  all  of  our 
readers  in  the  United  States  to  give  the  matter 
their  close  attention.  The  taxes  which  each 
of  our  citizens  has  to  pay  to  the  national  Gov- 
ernment are  tremendously  high,  and  the  ten- 
dency in  this,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  is 
upward.  Those  Americans,  therefore,  who  do 
not  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  deserves 
are  blind  to  their  own  personal  interests. 


England  is  Still  Creditor 

The  European  allies  in  the  late  war  owe 
the  United  States  something  like  ten  billions 
of  dollars.  Of  this  sum  the  debt  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  is  almost  five  billion  dollars. 

Great  Britain’s  national  debt,  which  bs- 
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fore  the  war  was  three  and  a quarter  billion 
dollars  is  to-day  thirty-nine  billions.  The  an- 
nual charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  will 
be  two  billion  dollars— twice  the  amount  of 
the  country’s  total  annual  expenditures  prior 
to  the  war.  England’s  payments  for  pensions 
—a  huge  sum — and  for  various  other  expenses 
render  it  not  unlikely,  according  to  H.  Sut- 
cliffe Smith,  president  of  the  Bradford  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  that  the  amount  on  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  future  budgets  will  exceed 
four  billion  dollars  a year. 

Mr.  Smith  further  points  out  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  an  adverse  trade  balance, 
that  is,  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  He 
furthermore  points  out  that  instead  of  drawing 
a substantial  sum  every  year  from  the  United 
States  as  interest  on  money  invested  in  rail- 
road and  industrial  enterprises  in  this  coun- 
try, Great  Britain  will  have  to  send  to  us 
large  sums  as  interest  on  her  war  debt. 

This  is  a gloomy  picture.  The  Dry  Goods 
Economist  would  point  out,  however,  that 
Great  Britain  is  not  in  such  bad  shape  as  the 
statement  would  indicate.  She  is  still  a great 
creditor  nation.  She  loaned  to  her  allies  and 
her  colonies  during  the  war  a sum  equivalent 
to  nine  billions  of  dollars.  Her  imports  for 
years  before  the  war  exceeded  her  exports, 
the  excess  being  offset  by  what  are  sometimes 
termed  “invisible  exports”— in  the  shape  of 
ocean  transportation,  the  charges  for  which 
to-day  are  exceptionally  high  and  therefoie 
especially  remunerative.  Moreover,  Britain  s 
investments  throughout  the  world  are  still 
enormous,  and  they  will  continue  to  yield  her 
large  sums  in  interest. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Americans  should 
not  give  to  Great  Britain  all  the  aid  she  needs 
in  rebuilding  her  finances,  industries  and 
trade,  but  it  does  mean  that  old  Britannia  is 
still  a going  concern  and  a fully  solvent  one. 


Play — A Sales  Factor 

In  their  endeavor  to  touch  directly  the 
home  interests  of  the  public,  retailers  have 
never  been  slow  to  capitalize  on  the  children 
of  the  household.  With  the  exception  of  child 
furnishing  departments  and  special  service 
features  like  play  rooms  and  store  nurseries 
for  the  convenience  of  shopping  mothers,  the 
main  point  of  contact  has  been  the  toy  depart- 
ment and  its  goods.  In  most  stores  a brief 
season  at  Christmas  holiday  time  has  limited 
the  store’s  toy  business  so  far  as  direct  toy 
sales  go,  although  the  toy  department  in  many 
stores  is  kept  intact  the  year  around. 

But  progress  is  the  watchword  from  roof 
to  basement  in  the  better  stores  and  it  has 
not  passed  the  toy  department  by.  The  idea 
now  is  a bigger  one  than  Toys  for  the  Child. 
It  is  Play  Plus  Toys. 

The  store  has  begun  to  see  the  value  of 
exploiting  the  circumstance  in  child  life  that 
gives  the  toy  its  reason  for  being.  Likewise 
a season  broader,  if  any  different,  than  the 
Christmas  season,  is  contemplated  for  the  sale 
of  toys.  Summer  offers  more  varied  oppor- 
tunities for  more  kinds  of  play  than  winter 
affords.  By  the  same  token  more  kinds  of 
toys  are  needed  in  summer.  June  is  the  log- 
ical month  in  which  to  feature  Play  and  the  toy 
adjuncts  to  play.  Schools  close  then  and  the 
child  must  be  amused  and  diverted. 

In  last  week’s  Economist  we  presented  the 
details  of  a practical  plan  for  furthering  the 
sale  of  toys  in  summer.  This  plan  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  stores  where  toy  selling  has 
heretofore  been  limited  to  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. Play  days  is  the  basis  of  the  plan  and 
the  idea  is  distinctly  retail  in  form  and  body. 
Another  article  along  the  same  lines  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Toyland  Feature  which  will  form 
part  of  our  issue  of  Feb.  21. 


worlds 
SERI  ES 


PITCH?  H — L.1. 

HE  ISNT  EVEN 
IN  THE  LEAGUE! 


I THOUGHT 
UNCLE  SAM 
WAS  GOING- 
TO  PITCH? 


GERMAN-/ 
AUSTRIA 
TURKEY 
BULGAPI A 


I ' 


BELGIUM 


PoOMANIA 


LEON 

BOOR&EOIS 


JAPAN 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


SNOAHO 


' ^ 1 1 > A*  - 


He  helped  win  the  Victory  pennant  for  the  nations  that  are  in  the  League.  Now  they  re  warming  up  for  the  new  World  Series.  How 
long  will  he  be  content  to  sit  in  the  grandstand? 
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Labor: — Under  Delusions 


One-way  “Education”  of  Workers  Still  Goes  on 
Unopposed  by  Single  Counter  Campaign  by  the 
Capitalists— Are  Deportations  Going  to  the  Root  of 
the  Turmoil,  Or  Are  They  Only  a Dramatic  Sop?— 
Are  Agitators  Privileged  to  Monopoly  of  Having 
Their  Mouthings  Translated  into  Languages  of  Our 
Immigrant  Masses? 


By  Charles  A.  Sloan 


Here  are  given  beliefs  gained  through 
years  of  experience  with  and  study  of  labor 
conditions  on  thi’ee  continents. 

There  will  be  those  who  object  and  object 
strenuously  to  many  of  the  conclusions  drawn. 
To  them  the  author  has  nothing  to  say.  He 
is  not  engaging  in  debate,  or  presenting  an 
argument.  He  is  giving  simply  the  result  of 
his  own  observations. 

He  has  endeavored  to  strip  from  the  cloud- 
ed issue  of  labor  and  capital,  to  some  extent, 
the  mists  of  economic  hypocrisy,  industrial 
and  financial  prejudice  and  political  philan- 
dering. 

No  Monopoly  of  Onus 

He  holds  no  brief  for  capital  or  labor,  be- 
lieving that  both  have  and  are  committing 
crimes  against  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
And  with  these  things  explained,  he  hopes  the 
following  plain  statements  and  constructive 
suggestions  may  prove  of  value. 

Since  New  Year’s  Day  there  have  been  ar- 
rested, by  federal  and  state  authorities,  some 
six  thousand  men  and  women  of  various  na- 
tionalities. They  are  alleged  to  be  “Reds.” 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  strikes  in 
important  industries  are  now  in  effect  in  this 
country,  and,  it  is  said,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  are  apparently  but  awaiting  an  oppor- 


tunity to  deal  further  blows  to  American  pro- 
duction. 

Recent  Outcroppings 

Let  us  delve  into  the  “Red”  question  a lit- 
tle. Here  is  what  has  been  done  since  New 
Year’s  Day.  The  jails  of  our  cities  are  over- 
flowing with  men  and  women  with  alleged 
communistic  ideals,  not  over  forty  per  cent 
of  whom,  I would  wager,  were  arrested  by 
warrant ; a second  shipload  is  ready  to  be  for- 
warded to  ports  of  Soviet  Russia;  the  news- 
papers have  screamed  the  “expose”  of  another 
revolutionary  plot;  the  Attorney  General  has 
tried  another  case  in  the  headlines;  Ellis 
Island  has  been  crammed  with  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Poles  and  Jews;  vague  threats 
of  terroristic  prosecutions  have  been  mouthed 
by  prosecuting  attorneys  who,  on  the  average, 
know  less  of  socialistic  doctrines  than  the 
American  schoolboy;  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  accused  of  “tipping  off”  the 
radicals  of  impending  raids  in  at  least  one 
large  city  in  the  country  by  a prosecutor  who 
is  said  to  have  his  eye  on  the  governorship, 
and  much  candidacy  propaganda  has  been 
achieved  by  certain  personages  who  would 
journey  to  the  White  House  via  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  nomination. 


Where  one  conser- 
vative word  has  been 
printed  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  in  the 
United  States,  there 
have  been  printed  ten 
thousand  words  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  revolt. 


What  Labor  Is  Thinking  About 

And — contrary  to  the  statement  of  one 
official  that  the  “backbone  of  radicalism  has 
been  broken” — the  liberal  element  of  labor 
and  the  extremists  are  nearer  a coalition  of 
forces  than  ever  before.  Their  campaign,  they 
openly  announce,  is  but  beginning. 

I am  not  preaching  Bolshevism.  I am  sim- 
ply fighting  the  spread  of  it — whether  that 
spread  be  accomplished  through  the  various 
schemes  of  repression  evolved  by  numerous 
of  our  advocates  of  the  treat-’em-rough 
method,  or  by  the  soft-spoken,  deluding 
phrases  of  those  radical  leaders  who  are  in- 
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spired  by  lust  of  gain  or  by  fanatical  im- 
pulses. 

We  have  many  of  this  last  variety,  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  whatever  regarding  their  in- 
tentions. Each  is  working  to  the  same  goal 
— a revolution  of  the  present  form  of  our 
government  to  a government  of  the  commune. 

Factors  Fighting  Solution 

They  are  and  have  been  planting  murder 
in  the  hearts  of  honest  workingmen,  preach- 
ing turbulence  and  untruth  and  chaos,  grip- 
ping the  throats  of  the  labor  unions  of  the 
country.  They  are  and  have  been  exerting 
every  effort  to  make  impossible  adjustment 
of  conditions  between  capital  and  labor,  be- 
cause such  an  adjustment  would  mean  their 
extinction. 

Property  owners,  heads  of  industry,  up- 
holders of  law  and  order,  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion itself — are  pictured  as  the  unscrupulous 
enemies  of  the  thousands  of  alien  workers 
who  form  one  considerable  part  of  our  labor- 
ing class,  and  toward  whom  a majority  of  the 
radical  appeal  is  directed. 

Federal  officials  have  been  making  a great 
hullabaloo  over  the  number  of  foreigners 
whom  they  have  corralled  for  deportation. 
The  large  majority  of  these  are  Russians. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  have  been  in  this 
country  since  before  1914. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  emigration  from  their  home- 
land. Persecution,  tyranny,  persisting  for 
centuries,  had  given  them  almost  a hopeless 
aspect  of  life.  Yet,  trickling  through  the 
paucity  of  their  news  from  other  cities  and 
other  lands  had  come  the  wonderful  tale  of 
America,  land  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 
They  saved  their  pittances  and  finally,  on  their 
“day  of  deliverance,”  they  embarked  via  the 
steerage  route  for  their  Promised  Land. 

Turned  Over  to  Propagandists 

How  did  we  welcome  them?  Did  we 
stretch  our  arms  toward  them  as  they  came 
into  our  midst?  No.  We  ridiculed  them, 
laughed  at  their  old  country  clothes,  offered 
them  work  in  sweat  shops,  sneered  at  their 
mannerisms  and  their  customs,  and,  at  the 
last,  turned  them  over,  these  masses  of  illit- 
erate, ignorant  peasantry,  to  radical  propa- 
gandists, for  whom  they  have  been  legitimate 
prey,  for  their  education  and  Americanization. 

They  have  emerged  but  tools  for  the  mon- 
ey-lust of  our  radical  chieftains. 

Hard  words?  Are  they  not  justified? 

Skilled  provocateurs,  speaking  their  own 
languages,  have  been  allowed  to  mingle  with 
them  unchecked,  instilling  in  their  minds  the 
idea  that  America,  too,  was  at  the  “mercy  of 
a cutthroat  gang  of  capitalistic  imperialists.” 

They  have  been  induced  to  strike  after 
strike,  and  they  have  paid  fat  salaries  to  their 
exploiters  for  the  privilege  of  being  exploited. 

Then,  as  a climax  to  the  work  of  the  prop- 
agandist, came  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, the  downfall  of  czarism,  the  setting  up 
of  a government  which  was  fondly  proclaimed 
as  that  of  the  commune,  where  each  man  was 
on  the  plane  of  his  neighbor. 

Coincidentally,  the  governments  of  the 
world,  capitalistic  and  labor  organizations,  the 
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great  daily  press  and  the  revolutionary  pro- 
vocateurs themselves  began  a new  campaign 
of  exaggeration  regarding  the  Bolsheviki. 
One  side  portrayed  Lenine  and  Trotzky  as 
leaders  of  merciless  monsters,  void  of  human 
impulse,  greedily  lapping  the  blood  from  the 
gaping  threats  of  murdered  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  other  pictured  the  soviet  as  an  in- 
nocent lamb  walking  among  packs  of  raven- 
ing “capitalistic  and  imperialistic”  wolves. 
With  one  the  Bolshevist  was  always  wrong, 
with  the  other  always  right. 

It  was  an  unbalanced,  insane  propaganda 
on  both  sides,  and  had  a like  result  in  this 
manner: 

The  campaign  of  the  anti-Bolshevists  was 
conducted  almost  entirely  in  the  English 
language.  It  reached  virtually  every  English- 
reading  man  and  woman  in  the  world.  The 
propaganda  of  the  extremists,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  directed  in  the  languages  of  those 
alien  elements  who,  because  of  foreknowledge 
of  European  conditions  gained  in  actual  life 
in  their  home  countries,  would  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  appeal. 

The  result  was  that  the  American,  reading 
the  English  version  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  be- 
came, almost  overnight,  an  enthusiastic  anti- 
Bolshevik;  the  alien,  reading  the  Russian, 
the  Lithuanian,  the  Polish,  Croatian,  Slovak 

This  is  the  first  installment  of  an  article 
written  by  an  American  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  labor  and  labor  conditions  for 
over  fifteen  years,  paying  particular  attention 
to  phases  of  labor  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  speaking  element. 

Mr.  Sloan  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  or  give  further  data  on  request  of 
our  subscribers 

or  Lettish  versions  of  sovietism  became,  in  a 
like  space  of  time,  a fanatical  pro-Bolshevik; 
and  a reflex  of  the  Russian  revolution  loomed 
in  America. 

The  Cause  of  Hysteria 

To  the  American,  profession  of  Bolshevism 
quickly  became  an  unspeakable  sin,  and  this 
idea,  fermenting  within  the  volatile  retort  of 
the  American  mind,  brought  about  our  pres- 
ent hysteria. 

We  should  not  lose  our  heads  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  should  recognize  the  cause  of  it  all, 
that  every  workingman  and  workingwoman 
has  been  subjected  and  is  being  subjected 
daily  to  misrepresentation,  falsehood,  out- 
right calumny,  by  an  army  of  skilled  agitators 
and  propagandists. 

These  men  in  Ellis  Island,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  are  but  products  of  this  mis- 
representation. 

Take  the  Russian.  He  has  been  arrested 
hundreds  of  times  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion radical  Russian  literature.  In  the  minds 
of  our  local  police  that  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  he  is  a “Red.”  He  probably  is  an  advocate 
of  sovietism — most  of  the  Russians  in  this 
country  are — at  heart. 

For  three  years  he  has  read  nothing  but 
inflammatory  articles,  propagandic  in  nature, 


cunningly  prepared  to  create  Bolshevism  with- 
in him. 

Why  does  he  read  that  literature? 

Because  he  can  get  nothing  else  in  his 
native  language.  Where  one  conservative 
word  has  been  printed  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage in  the  United  States  regarding  mat- 
ters of  current  events,  there  have  been  print- 
ed ten  thousand  words  sowing  the  seed  of 
revolt. 

He  must  either  read  radical  literature  or 
not  read  at  all,  for  the  average  Russian,  while 
he  soon  acquires  a vocabulary  of  broken  Eng- 
lish, will  not  gain  the  art  of  reading  the  lan- 
guage for  many  years — he  reads,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  but  poorly  in  his  own  tongue. 

Given  Only  Distorted  Idea 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  educate  him 
that  he  might  understand  America  in  her  true 
light— he  has  been  given  only  a distorted 
idea  conceived  in  the  minds  of  revolutionary 
leaders  who  would  ruin  their  country  that  they 
might  line  their  pockets,  and  for  whom  the 
death  penalty  is  too  light  a punishment. 

The  deportation  of  a few  thousand  alien 
agitators  and  sympathizers  will  not  stop  the 
movement,  for  movement  it  undoubtedly  is. 
There  are  several  million  more  aliens  in  this 
country  who  are  psychological  subjects  for  the 
same  doctrines  for  which  these  men  and 
women  are  now  being  sent  back  overseas. 

The  radical  puts  it:  “You  can  jail  us,  you 
can  deport  us,  you  can  persecute  us — but  you 
Can’t  Stop  People  from  Thinking.” 

Arrest  Regarded  as  Proof 

Arrest  a radical  and  he  considers  it  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  his  statements  that 
“America  is  controlled  by  capitalistic  impe- 
rialists, bent  on  persecution  of  the  working 
man” — and,  as  soon  as  he  can  secure  bail,  he 
takes  the  lecture  platform  to  reiterate  his 
ideas. 

The  jailing  of  more  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can-born workingmen  for  communistic  ideas 
will  not  stop  other  American-born  provoca- 
teurs from  teaching  that  American  labor  is 
being  robbed  of  seventy  per  cent  of  the  reve- 
nue gained  from  its  production. 

And  American  labor  is  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  statement,  because  it  has  been  made 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  times  by  radi- 
cal speakers,  in  radical  newspapers,  and  it 
has  not  been  denied. 

After  all,  the  best  that  the  recent  “Red” 
raids  will  accomplish  will  be  to  deprive  the 
extremists  temporarily  of  the  services  of  some 
of  their  leaders,  force  the  development  of  other 
new  leaders  to  handle  their  affairs  and  to 
drive  the  movement  from  the  open,  where  it 
could  be  easily  watched,  into  an  underground 
organization  with  grape-vine  lines  extending 
into  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  of  the 
country. 

Ohio  tried  repressive  measures.  Six 
months  after  their  law  was  passed,  no  radi- 
cal meetings  could  be  held  in  the  confines  of 
the  State.  But  it  is  a proven  fact  that  there 
was  three  times  as  much  radical  literature 
and  propaganda  being  spread  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  as  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 
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A Budget — With  Reservations, 
To  Let  “the  Pork’  Come  In 


Congress  Seems  Willin’,  But  Also  Seems  to  Think. That  Such  an  Improvement 
Would  Work  Too  Well  for  the  Country  at  Large,  and  Not  Anything  Like  as  Well 
for  Capitol  Hill — Power  to  Appropriate  Is  Jealously  Defended — An  Issue  That  May 
Determine  Whether  There  Are  Any  Statesmen  in  Congress 


“Of  course  I am  in 
favor  of  a budget.  There 
has  been  a great  deal  of 
agitation  over  some  such 
measure,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a popular 
demand  for  it.  I am  in 
favor  of  it.  But  I want 
to  tell  you  that  any  bud- 
get system  that  would 
require  Congress  to  ask 
a department  or  a bu- 
reau what  appropria- 
tion it  should  make  and 
how  it  should  make 
them  would  be  most 
unpopular.  You  know 
Congress  is  a pretty  in- 
dependent body  and  we 
■don’t  want  to  have  to 
•crawl  before  any  one  to 
get  money.  For  this 
reason  any  budget  pro- 
gram that  places  any  un- 
due authority  in  a bu- 
reau will  be  unpopular.” 

The  speaker  was  a 
Congressman,  the  lis- 
tener an  Economist 
staff-member. 

Period  of  Retrenchment 

The  Congressman 
continued: 

“I  am  a member  of  a 
committee  that  has  to 
make  a number  of  ap- 
propriations, and  I find 
that  it  is  a difficult 
proposition  to  get  money 
at  this  time.  People 
throughout  the  country 
-are  crying  retrenchment. 

The  men  closest  to  financial  affairs  of  our 
■Government  want  to  cut  down  expenses  every- 
where, and  they  tell  us  if  we  do  not  cut  down 
our  appropriations  we  will  bankrupt  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

“And  yet  I know  that  in  my  district  there 
are  certain  improvements  that  must  be  made; 
there  are  certain  expenditures  that  must  be 
met;  and  I am  having  an  awful  fight  getting 
appropriations  by,  and  I know  other  Con- 
gressmen are  having  the  same  trouble.  If 
we  put  in  a budget  bureau  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  for  us  to  get  such  appro- 
priations as  we  need.” 

Said  another  national  legislator,  a Sena- 
tor; 


c 
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In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth! 


“The  financial  problems  facing  the 
United  States  are  most  grave.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  approximately  five  to  six  bil- 
lions will  be  needed  for  the  current  year,  and 
I believe  that  the  sum  actually  needed  will 
be  several  billions  more.  Just  how  much 
could  be  saved  by  a strong  budget  bureau 
I don’t  know,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  pass  a 
bill  providing  for  a budget  bureau  that 
would  have  a wide  scope  of  authority.  Con- 
gress is  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  making 
of  appropriations.” 

Said  a third  legislator: 

“There  are  now  nine  committees  that 
make  appropriations  and  each  of  these  com- 


mittees tries  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the 
work  for  which  it  ap- 
propriates money.  A 
strong  budget  bureau, 
having  arbitrary  au- 
thority, might  prove 
harmful  to  work  now 
going  on.  Of  course  I 
favor  a budget,  but  it 
must  not  have  too  much 
arbitrary  power.” 

Comments  such  as 
the  above  are  not  un- 
usual in  Washington. 
There  is  a big  universal 
demand  for  budget  leg- 
islation, and  Congress 
in  trying  to  give  some- 
thing to  meet  the  de- 
mand, but  a study  of 
what  has  been  done  and 
of  what  legislators  are 
thinking  leads  one  to 
believe  that  the  value  of 
the  present  budget  leg- 
islation is  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  It  would 
seem  from  studying  the 
bills  now  before  Con- 
gress that  Congress  has 
tried  to  steer  a course 
that  will  allow  the  in- 
dividual Congressman 
to  continue  to  influence 
appropriations  to  meet 
the  demands  of  his  dis- 
trict, but  which  will 
make  the  people  think 
they  are  getting  a bud- 
get that  is  worthwhile. 

An  analysis  of  the 
two  budget  bills,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  3476  (known  as  the  Mc- 
Cormick Bill)  and  House  Resolution  No.  9783 
(known  as  the  Good  Bill)  follows: 

Both  of  these  bills  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a number  of  men  at  annual  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  and  for 
the  taking  over  into  a bureau  to  be  formed 
functions  now  enjoyed  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  and  by  certain  Appropria- 
tion Committees  in  the  Senate  and  House. 

McCormick’s  Measure 

The  McCormick  Bill,  which  establishes  a 
budget  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
with  a director  at  $10,000  a year,  two  assist- 
ants at  $9,000  each,  and  not  more  than  10 
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assistants  at  $5,000  each,  is  apparently  the 
better  of  the  two  measures.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  the  head  of  each  executive 
department — that  is,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  so 
forth — shall  designate  a man  employed  in 
that  department  to  be  known  as  budget  offi- 
cer. To  each  department  shall  be  delegated 
one  of  the  “$5,000  a year”  employed  by  the 
budget  bureau,  who  shall  aid  this  budget  of- 
ficer, and  shall  act  as  a financial  advisor  to 
the  director  of  the  budget  bureau  for  the  de- 
partment to  which  he  is  assigned. 

The  budget  officer  in  each  bureau,  act- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  budget  bureau 
representative,  is  charged  with  preparing  an 
estimate  for  the  coming  year  for  his  depart- 
ment. His  department  head  is  then  charged 
with  studying,  analyzing  and  revising  such 
budget  estimate,  after  which  it  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  budget  bureau  and  which, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
submit  to  the  President,  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober of  each  year. 

This  bill  also  provides  that,  after  sub- 
mission of  such  estimates,  the  department 
head  must  not  add  extra  expenses  except 
where  extra  expenses  are  made  necessary  by 
additional  legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  charged 
also  with  making  a uniform  set  of  rules  for 
submission  of  estimates  and  is  further  given 
power  to  make  such  changes  in  any  budget 
as  may  be  necessary,  with  the  exception  of 
budgets  submitted  by  the  Navy  and  War  De- 
partments, the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  Legislative  Branch. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Exempt 

One  of  the  most  talked  of  “pork  barrel” 
expenditures  at  our  Capitol  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  the  McCormick 
Budget  Bill,  in  Section  12,  particularly  ex- 
empts the  estimates  and  appropriations  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  from  any  control  by 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  the  director  of 
the  budget  is  given  the  right  to  change  or 
alter  the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  any 
department,  but  this  cannot  be  done  until  he 
has  made  a detailed  investigation  for  the 
reason  for  the  submission  of  such  estimates, 
and  in  case  of  change  of  any  department’s 
budget  estimate,  that  department  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  be  a final  authority 
on  all  matters. 

The  director  of  the  budget  is  also  charged 
with  submitting  requirements  of  revenues 
and  recommendations  for  new  taxes,  loans 
and  so  forth,  to  meet  deficiencies;  also  he 
is  required  to  prepare  a yearly  statement 
showing  the  condition  of  the  Treasury. 

Would  Codify  Finance  Laws 

This  bill  goes  into  detail  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  budget 
and  requires  that  there  shall  be  prepared 
a codification  of  all  laws  relating  to  finances, 
with  the  recommendation  for  repeal  or 
change  or  the  enactment  of  additional  laws 
in  order  to  carry  on  this  work.  There  would 


bp  appropriated  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
act  $225/000. 

The  Good  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by 

Congressman  Good  of  iowa,  creates  a bureau 

of  the  budget  in  the  office  of  the  President, 

and  brings  into  that  bureau  several  divisions 

now  operating  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
0 

director  at  $10,000,  an  assistant  at  $7,500, 
and  other  assistants  at  $5,000  yearly  sal- 
aries. 

This  bill  charges  the  new  bureau  with 
making  an  investigation  of  all  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  the  preparation  of  and 
transmission  to  Congress  of  financial  data. 
It  provides  that  all  laws  now  existing  shall 
be  codified  and  revised,  and  new  laws  be 
enacted,  if  necessary,  so  that  there  shall  be 
a complete  codified  set  of  laws  dealing  with 
national  appropriations. 

Bureau  Has  Right  to  Audit 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Bureau  shall 
have  the  right  to  audit  all  books  of  all 
departments  except  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  the  Government  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  bill  provides  in  Section  3 that  the  heads 
of  departments  shall  submit  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures to  the  President,  and  in  Section 
4 the  President  is  required  to  transmit  to 
Congress  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular 
session  a document  known  as  the  budget. 

This  budget  shall  contain  balanced  state- 
ments of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  Government  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year;  also  esti- 
mates of  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  Treas- 
ury; also  estimates  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  how  in  his  opinion  these 
needs  shall  be  met.  This  section  sets  forth 
that  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  for  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  those  submitted 
by  these  bodies  to  the  President. 

The  bill  also  requires  that,  after  June  30, 
1920,  no  estimate  or  request  for  appropria- 
tion, no  recommendation  as  to  how  revenue 
needs  shall  be  met,  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  anyone  excepting  the  President, 
unless  at  the  request  of  either  House. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  special  addi- 
tional estimates  may  be  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  meet  all  emergencies  necessary 
for  the  public  service,  and  so  forth. 

Replaces  Old  With  New 

There  is  also  created  an  accounting  de- 
partment under  the  direction  of  the  Comp- 
troller-General of  the  United  States,  while 
the  offices  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  are  abolished,  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  transferred  to  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. 

All  powers  and  duties  now  imposed  on 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  aud- 
itors of  all  departments  are  vested  in  the 
accounting  department.  This  accounting  de- 


partment is  also  given  the  right  of  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  and  accounts  for  or 
against  the  United  States. 

The  Comptroller-General  is  given  the 
power  to  investigate  all  matters  relating  to 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  public  funds 
and  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
work  of  the  accounting  department.  He  is 
also  given  the  authority  to  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  legislation  relating  to  the 
rendition  and  settlement  of  accounts,  and 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  public  funds. 
This  office  is  also  charged  with  making  rec- 
ommendations looking  to  economy  or  ef- 
ficiency in  public  expenditures,  and  is 
charged  with  giving  to  Congress  or  any  of 
its  committees  aid  and  information  relating 
to  financing  the  Government,  as  Congress  or 
such  committee  may  desire. 

Advisory-,  Not  Executive 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  two 
budget  bills  now  pending,  it  will  be  seen : 

That  the  bureau  created  by  either  would 
be  advisory  rather  than  executive  in  its 
powers;  that  in  the  McCormick  bill  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  are  specifically  ex- 
empt from  provisions  of  such  bill,  together 
with  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Di- 
vision and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  in  the  McCormick  bill  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  appropriations  do  not  come 
under  the  control  or  direction  of  the  budget 
bureau.  That  these  bills  do  not  take  from 
Congressional  committees  the  right  they  now 
enjoy  of  making  appropriations,  nor  do  they 
place  the  actual  right  of  making  the  appro- 
priation in  a centralized  body. 

There  are  other  matters  taken  up  in  these 
measures,  but  they  are  largely  details  of 
administration.  The  glaring  deficiency 
found  in  both  bills  lies  in  the  fact  that 
neither  places  appropriations  in  charge  of 
any  one  committee,  neither  abolishes  the  ap- 
propriation privilege  now  enjoyed  by  nine 
different  Congressional  committees;  both 
provide  loopholes  for  appropriations  for 
“emergencies,”  or  to  meet  “additional  legis- 
lation,” and  in  both  the  power  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  budget  is  limited  and  circum- 
scribed. 

Largely  Bookkeeping  Nature 

The  budget  bureau,  as  created  by  either 
bill,  would  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  a book- 
keeping organization.  Its  function  would 
be,  not  to  systematize  the  appropriation  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Government,  but 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  President  how  to  place  before  Congress 
requests  for  money. 

One  rider  in  the  McCormick  bill  pro- 
vides that  a number  of  bureaus  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  al- 
though public  opinion  at  this  time  is  so  in 
favor  of  some  form  of  budget  that  no  indi- 
vidual congressman  or  senator  would  dare 
to  stand  up  in  open  opposition  to  such  a 
measure.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  a strong 
budget  program  is  not  wanted  at  Washing- 
ton. 
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Paish  Wants  Nine  Ciphers — 

With  H ow  Much  in  Front? 

English  Financier  Comes  to  America  with  Convic- 
tion That  Americans  Cannot  Afford  to  Sidestep 
Responsibility  for  “Seeing  Europe  Through” — “Mil- 
lions and  Billions”  Are  Needed — How  Much  Aid  We 
Must  Give  He  Cannot  Estimate,  But  It  is  Stupendous 

An  Interview  with  Sir  George  Paish 

“The  sympathies  of  the  peoples  of  Editor  of  the  London  Statist  and  Eminent  English  Financier  I do  not  think  that  any  reasonable  in- 

the  world  must  get  behind  the  exten-  N terpretation  of  the  League  of  Nations 


sion  of  credit  to  Germany  and  to  other  Euro- 
pean Powers.  It  is  something  that  is  too  big 
for  bankers,  too  big  for  financiers.  The  credit 
situation  facing  the  world  must  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  people. 
The  sums  needed  are  huge  sums  and 
the  only  way  that  such  sums  can  be  raised  and 
can  be  handled  is  by  getting  the  people  of 
the  United  §tates  and  of  the  world  to  real- 
ize the  situation,  and  if  this  extension  of 
credit  means  a loss  of  some  money,  that  must 
be  taken  as  one  .of  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction,” said  Sir  George  Paish  in  a recen- 
interview  with  an  Economist  staff  memory 
Sir  George  continued: 

German  Economics  Deplorable 

“A  few  months  ago  I was  in  Germany.  At 
that  time  I found  economic  and  financial  con- 
ditions there  in  a deplorable  state.  I gave  a 
little  dinner  to  a prominent  German  which 
cost  me  800  marks.  Conditions  in  Germany 
are  bad.  Food  is  there  but  it  is  very  expen- 
sive. 

“Practically  anything  can  be  purchased  if 
one  has  enough  money,  with  the  exception  of 
milk.  But  there  is  practically  no  milk  to  be 
had.  Cows  are  undernourished,  as  are  all 
other  animals,  and  consequently  the  milk 
supply  is  woefully  inadequate. 

“From  a condition  of  this  kind  in  Ger- 
many anarchy  may  result,  and  anarchy  in 
Germany  would  gravely  affect  not  only  Ger- 
many but  the  entire  world. 

“France  is  basing  her  entire  program  of 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  upon  the 
hopes  of  using  a large  German  indemnity, 
and  if  Germany  becomes  so  broken  and  if  the 
German  Government  is  so  disrupted  that  it 
is  impossible  for  that  Government  to  meet 
the  indemnity  due  France  a most  serious 
economic  and  financial  condition  would  re- 
sult. 

Direct  Bearing  on  Civilization 

“The  balance  of  Europe  is  not  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  German  indemnity,  but  a break- 
down of  Germany,  with  its  resultant  disturb- 
ance of  financial  and  economic  affairs  in 
France,  would  most  seriously  affect  the  civili- 
zation of  all  Europe,  and  in  so  doing  would 
affect  the  civilization  of  the  entire  world. 

“Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  disruption 
in  Germany  at  this  time  is  something  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  every  nation  and  by 


all  peoples.  Disruption  can  be  forestalled  only 
by  the  extension  of  credits,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  'must  come  to  a realiza- 
tion of  this.” 

Asked  as  to  the  plans  and  program  of  the 
punishment  of  Germany  and  the  exaction  of 
indemnities,  Sir  George  said: 

“There  is  no  intention  of  maintaining 
toward  Germany  a feeling  of  sentimental 
sympathy.  Germany  deserves  punishment, 
but  the  right  way  to  punish  a nation  or  an 
individual  is  to  punish  it  so  as  not  to  also 
punish  yourself,  and  any  movement  that  in 
the  punishment  of  Germany  brings  about 
further  disruption  of  financial  and  economic 
conditions  will  so  react  upon  world  conditions 
that  every  nation  will  feel  the  punishment. 

Must  Not  Be  Forced  to  Wall 

“If  Germany’s  power  of  production  is 
taken  away,  thus  bankrupting  her  people, 
she  will  have  no  way  of  paying,  she  will  be 
placed  in  dire  extremity,  and  Germany  must 
not  be  pushed  to  the  wall.  If  you  starve 
Germany  and  the  German  people  too  much, 
she  will  be  forced  into  Bolshevism  and  with 
Germany  as  a Bolshevist  state  the  conse- 
quence to  the  world  at  large  can  not  be 
calculated. 

“Germany  needs  large  credits,  she  needs 
economic  and  financial  aid,  such  aid  as  no 
one  nation  can  give  her.  She  must  have  the 
organized  aid  of  the  world.  All  of  Europe 
needs  such  aid  and  the  aid  must  be  organ- 
ized.” 

Asked  if  he  had  in  mind  the  League  of 
Nations  in  speaking  of  organized  aid,  Sir 
George  replied: 

“No  one  nation,  no  one  small  group  of  na- 
tions, can  extend  credits  on  the  basis  that 
they  must  be  extended  at  this  time.  The 
only  agency  that  I see  that  would  have  such 
a scope  of  power  and  authority  would  be  the 
League  of  Nations.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  delay  in  ratify- 
ing the  League?”  the  Economist  man  asked. 

Non-committal  as  to  Reservations 

“The  League  of  Nations  should  be  ratified 
and  ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  Whether 
with  or  without  reservations  is  a subject  on 
which  I have  nothing  to  say.  That  is  a prob- 
lem for  the  United  States.  Europe  does  not 
want  to  bind  the  United  States  to  a contract 
which  she  would  be  unwilling  to  fulfill  and 


by  America  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Europe, 
but  the  Treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  should  be 
ratified  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“There  is  no  way  of  coping  with  the  Ger- 
man situation  except  by  the  extending  of 
large  credits  and  this  cannot  be  done  save 
through  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany 
to-day  is  the  cancerous  spot  of  Europe  and 
unless  its  economic  and  financial  troubles 
are  taken  care  of  and  adjusted  the  cancerous 
conditions  in  Germany  are  going  to  spread 
to  the  world. 

Reservoir  of  Supply  Is  Low 

“The  reservoir  of  supply  for  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  Europe  is  nearly  exhausted. 
Demands  are  greater  than  supply  and  this 
condition  is  far  more  grave  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere. 

“The  German  people  are  consuming  their 
present  crops  at  a greater  rate  than  they 
really  should.  They  are  living  beyond  their 
supply,  expecting  help  from  others.  Soon 
the  German  supplies  will  all  be  gone  and 
somehow  the  world  at  large  must  anticipate 
this  complete  exhaustion  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing supplies  and  plan  to  feed  and  clothe  Ger- 
many. There  is  great  suffering  in  Germany 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  enough  food 
of  a kind,  but  very  little  clothing  and  no  coal. 
The  food  is  not  of  the  best  and  many  people 
are  receiving  just  enough  to  keep  from  star- 
vation. 

“There  is  a much  finer  thing  in  life,”  con- 
tinued Sir  George,  “than  waging  war.  Peo- 
ple war  for  the  preservation  of  themselves 
in  war,  they  preserve  their  homes,  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  governments  by  the  de- 
struction of  others.  The  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  world  now  is  the  preservation  of 
their  homes,  their  institutions  and  their  gov- 
ernments by  the  preservation  of  others.  The 
world  must  be  organized  as  efficiently  and  as 
thoroughly  on  a program  of  preservation  as 
it  was  organized  during  the  last  few  years 
on  a program  of  destruction.  We  must  be 
as  unselfish  in  building  a machine  for  the 
preservation  of  our  former  enemies  as  we 
were  a few  years  ago  in  building  a machine 
for  their  destruction. 

“This  is  a much  finer  and  more  altru- 
istic sentiment  than  the  sentiment  underlying 
war.” 

Asked  as  to  how  the  United  States  could 
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be  of  aid,  Sir  George  answered: 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  must 
loan  capital  to  Europe.  Millions  and  billions 
are  needed.  Small  investors  laying  Euro- 
pean securities  aid  greatly.  These  securities 
are  a good  investment  and  pay  a high  rate  of 
interest,  and  with  the  rates  of  exchange  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time  these  securities 
offer  a most  attractive  field  for  the  investing 
of  money. 

“People  who  can  invest  in  foreign  securi- 
ties at  present  rates  of  exchange  will,  when 
exchanges  have  reached  parity,  have  secured 
an  appreciation  of  from  25  to  100  per  cent 
on  their  investment.  During  this  time  their 
money  will  be  earning  double  interest,  paid 
at  foreign  rates,  and  if  they  can  hold  their 
interest  coupons  until  exchange  reaches  par- 
ity their  interest  earnings  will  be  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  appreciation  on  their  investment. 

“If  they  do  not  care  to  hold  their  coupons 
until  that  time,  and  cash  them  when  they 
fall  due  at  prevailing  rates  of  exchange,  they 
will  be  earning  a good  return. 

“However,”  continued  Sir  George,  “the 
financial  aid  which  must  be  extended  Europe 
must  be  organized  aid.  Every  dollar  in- 
vested by  an  individual  in  European  securi- 
ties does  great  good,  but  investments  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  as  extensive  as  is  needed. 
Organized  aid  is  essential. 

Suggests  Investigating  Committee 

“Some  organization  in  the  United  States 
that  would  make  a thorough  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  European  conditions,  that  would 
spend  time  in  figuring  out  the  reasons  for  the 
present  exchange  situation,  and  how  this  sit- 
uation could  be  remedied,  would  be  a great 
value  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to 
the  world.” 

“England  has  loaned  to  a number  of  her 
small  allies  great  sums  of  money,  totaling  I 
believe  about  nine  and  a half  billion  dollars. 
Some  of  these  allies  are  practically  bank- 
rupt and  may  never  be  able  to  pay.  What  is 
England’s  program  on  this  matter?”  Sir 
George  was  asked. 

“I  cannot  speak  officially,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  for  England  to  forgive  some  of 
these  loans.  The  big  thing  at  the  present 
time  is  to  get  Europe  on  its  feet  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  expedition  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Therefore,  in  the 
course  of  events  if  it  is  necessary  for  Eng- 
land to  forgive  some  of  these  loans  such  an 
action  would  be  a wise  one.” 

“What  would  be  the  greatest  factor  in 
straightening  out  the  present  condition?” 

“A  universal  understanding  of  present 
conditions.  The  production  of  necessities 
throughout  the  world  at  the  present  day  is 
far  less  than  the  potential  consumption. 
From  South  America  and  from  the  United 
States  must  come  much  of  the  food  of  Eu- 
rope. At  the  present  time  much  is  being 
drawn  from  Argentine  and  other  South 
American  countries,  but  later  great  demands 
may  be  made  upon  the  United  States,  and 
back  of  it  all  and  back  of  the  supplying  and 
meeting  of  these  demands  must  be  an  under- 
standing of  the  situation  by  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  world.” 
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Exclusive  Trade 
Is  Susceptible, 

If  Coaxed 

Offer  of  Real  Service  Is  Best  Bait — 
And  How  That  Trade  Does 
Stimulate  Others! 

Heads  of  departments  in  the  better  stores 
are  coming  to  the  realization  that  there  is 
no  trade  in  town  so  exclusive  that  the  de- 
partment store  cannot  attract  a large  per- 
centage of  it,  if  the  store  will  only  use  ag- 
gressive methods,  and  not  be  afraid  to  go 
after  the  exclusive  trade. 

One  way  of  attracting  this  trade  is  to 
offer  a special  service  to  some  part  of  this 
trade  that  is  usually  overlooked,  and  then 
make  good  on  that  service. 

Miss  M.  Murphy,  buyer  of  waists,  petti- 
coats and  children’s  coats  for  Miller  & Paine, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  seems  to  have  solved  this  prob- 
lem as  far  as  it  affects  her  department. 

Recently,  speaking  to  an  Economist  staff- 
member,  Miss  Murphy  said: 

Aim  Appeal  at  Young  Girl 

“We  are  living  in  a ‘chickeny  age.’  The 
stores  of  the  country  are  making  every  effort 
possible  to  appeal  to  the  young  girl — the 
small,  slender  type — and  to  that  end  most  of 
the  waists  on  the  market  are  cut  with  square 
necks,  short  sleeves,  and  in  many  other  ways 
are  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
younger  girls  who  desire  what  might  be 
called  extreme  styles. 

“Here  in  Lincoln  we  have  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a large 
trade  from  young  ladies  attending  school. 
These  girls  set  the  styles  for  the  town  as 
far  as  a large  class  is  concerned,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  cater  to  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

“The  Miller  & Paine  store  has  a very 
worth-while  trade  with  these  young  people, 
and  we  intend  to  hold  it.  We  plan  to  carry 
the  very  best  grades  of  goods,  in  styles  that 
will  appeal  to  these  girls,  but  in  doing  this 
we  are  not  going  to  overlook  another  class 
of  trade  that  is  often  neglected.  I refer  to 
the  trade  of  stout  women  and  girls,  and  of 
the  elderly  women. 

Bearing  the  Stout  in  Mind 

“Women  of  the  ‘stout  type’  find  it  very 
difficult  to  purchase  garments  that  are  really 
stylish  and  that  fit  properly.  Whenever  I buy 
I make  it  a point  to  study  all  garments  care- 
fully and  to  select  a certain  number  that  will 
look  well  on  a stout  woman.  I feature  these 
waists. 

“The  advertising  policy  of  the  store  greatly 
aids  in  this  appeal  to  stout  people,  as  there 
is  run  three  or  four  times  a year  large  ads 
that  make  their  entire  appeal  to  the  ‘large 
and  the  over-large  woman.’  As  a result  of 
these  advertisements  many  stout  women  come 
to  our  store,  and  the  departments  plan  to 
have  in  stock  merchandise  that  will  appeal 
to  them. 


“In  my  own  department  I find  that  these 
women  are  the  very  easiest  to  sell  to,  be- 
cause they  can  so  seldom  find  stylish  gar- 
ments that  they  can  wear  that  they  greatly 
appreciate  a department  that  can  show  them 
a line  of  goods  that  is  really  worth  while. 
Quite  often  a woman  who  has  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  properly  fitting  garments 
will  buy  several  numbers  of  a line  merely 
because  that  line  fits  and  is  becoming. 

Trade  Is  Easily  Attracted 

“Any  store  that  has  a reputation  for 
carrying  the  best  styles,  that  will  make  a 
play  for  the  ‘stout  woman  trade’  can  very 
easily  draw  to  it  the  most  exclusive  trade 
in  its  city,  and  as  many  of  these  stout  women 
are  older  women,  and  often  have  daughters 
or  other  younger  relatives  whose  trade  they* 
can  influence,  this  appeal  brings  results  from 
several  different  angles. 

Remember  Older  Women 

“Due  to  the  policy  of  many  stores  in  cater- 
ing to  the  younger  women  and  girls,  the 
older  women  are  also  often  neglected,  and 
we  attempt  to  secure  trade  from  this  class. 
In  this  we  are  also  very  fortunate,  and  I find 
that,  as  in  the  case  with  stout  women,  the 
older  women,  who  cannot  wear  square-cut 
necks  and  some  of  the  other  extreme  ele- 
ments of  style,  greatly  appreciate  our  effort 
to  supply  to  them  good  goods  cut  on  con- 
servative though  stylish  lines. 

“I  have  in  stock  many  waists  cut  with  a 
V neck,  or  with  a high  collar,  and  which  are 
especially  designed  for  this  trade. 

And  Good  Word  Is  Passed 

“These  women  have  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  younger  shoppers,  and  no  little 
part  of  our  trade  has  come  to  us  because  of 
our  effort  to  serve  the  woman  who  is  difficult 
to  fit.” 

♦ 

Twenty  Spokane  Firms 
Combine  to  Fight  Fire 

Twenty  business  firms  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, have  recently  formed  a chapter  of  the 
National  Fire  Protective  Association.  This  is 
the  first  chapter  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  co-operate 
with  this  chapter  in  every  way  possible  along 
fire  protective  and  fire  prevention  lines.  Fire 
Chief  A.  L.  Weeks  is  planning  to  inaugurate 
a series  of  fire  drills  in  various  business 
houses,  and  all  employees  will  be  given  in- 
structions as  to  how  to  clear  stores  of  patrons 
in  case  of  fire,  and  how  to  protect  themselves. 

The  employees  A'ill  also  be  taught  the  use 
of  emergency  fire  protective  equipment,  and 
instructions  will  be  given  as  to  the  quickest 
way  of  getting  the  fire  department  at  the 
scene  of  action  after  the  first  starts. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  two- 
fold: one  is  to  make  standards  to  serve  as 
guides  in  the  checking  of  waste;  the  other  is 
to  educate  people  in  the  observances  of  such 
standards. 
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We  Must  Aid  Europe — And  Help  to  Tell 

Her  What  to  Ask  Us  For 

Co-ordination  by  Bankers,  Manufacturers  and  Publishers,  with  European 
Ministers  of  Finance,  Serving  as  Clearing  House  for  Ideas,  Would  Mean 
More  Rapid  Progress  — A.  C.  Pearson,  First  Vice-president  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  States  His  Conclusions  After  Interviews  While  Abroad 


As  a member  of  the  Trade  and  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions I recently  made  investigations  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France  and  Italy.  Our  commit- 
tee had  previously  been  in  contact  with  lead- 
ing bankers,  manufacturers  and  publishers  in 
this  country  and  it  was  seeking  to  find  the 
most  workable  plans  for  restoring  the  proper 
finance  and  trade  relations  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
broad  publicity  to  the  most  acceptable  plans 
which  could  be  evolved. 

The  thought  of  our  Committee  was  to  com- 
pare the  American  suggestions  with  those 
which  we  might  obtain  abroad  and  then  re- 
port our  findings  to  this  Council. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
extended  conferences  in  Great 
Britain  with  Sir  Austin  Cham- 
berlain, Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; Sir  Edward  Carson  and 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  head  of 
the  Over-Seas  Trade  Depart- 
ment; in  France  with  Monsieur 
Sargent  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment and  Monsieur  Herriot, 

Mayor  of  Lyons;  and  in  Italy 
with  Signor  Schanzer,  Minister 
of  Finance.  In  these  three 
countries  I also  met  the  chair- 
men of  many  important  manu- 
facturing associations  as  well  as 
a number  of  individual  bankers. 

Since  it  was  agreed  in  all  of 
these  conferences  that  the  statements  were  not 
for  publication  I will  not  quote  any  individual 
opinions,  but  simply  give  a resume  of  the 
general  findings. 

Encouraging  Progress 

Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  making  en- 
couraging progress  in  reconstruction.  The 
most  noticeable  change  since  last  Spring  is 
that  the  armies  have  been  practically  demobi- 
lized and  the  men  have  largely  been  placed  in 
industry.  As  a rule  the  manufacturers  are 
working  to  capacity  and  finding  a ready  sale 
at  high  prices  for  all  their  products.  The 
principal  difficulties  are:  first,  reduced  pro- 
duction due  to  the  general  attitude  of  labor; 
second,  the  inability  to  enlarge  plants  or  to 
run  to  capacity  already  existing  plants,  due 
to  shortage  of  labor;  and  third,  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  producing  an  unfavor- 
able exchange  situation  in  dealing  with  the 
United  States.  This  introduces  a new  factor 
in  trade,  and  financiers  are  earnestly  seeking 
the  remedy.  All  agree  that  the  exchange  prob- 
lem has  a bearing  on  all  the  others  and  in  ap- 


By  A.  C.  Pearson 

First  Vice-president  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 

proaching  this  problem  it  is  treated  as  a re- 
sult and  not  a cause. 

Remedies  for  Exchange  Problem 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  two 
remedies  for  the  exchange  problem : first,  a 
temporary  remedy,  which  can  be  brought 
about  by  loans,  investments,  and  credits  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  those  of  other 
countries;  and  second,  a permanent  remedy 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  those  other 


countries  exporting  more  goods  than  they  im- 
port. This  balance  of  exports  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  interest  and  something  each  year  on 
the  principal  of  the  war  debts  to  America. 

British  and  other  European  manufacturers 
are  of  two  minds  regarding  the  exchange  situ- 
ation at  present;  as  citizens  they  regret  to 
see  the  currency  of  their  country  depreciated 
as  compared  with  that  of  any  other  country, 
but  as  manufacturers  they  recognize  that  this 
gives  them  a considerable  premium  on  the  sale 
of  merchandise  to  the  United  States. 

Home  Purchases  Restrict  Imports 

British,  French  and  German  goods  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  now  beginning  to  come  into  the 
United  States  and  there  would  already  be  a 
great  flood  of  foreign  merchandise  here  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  purchases  in  the  home 
markets  are  larger  than  ever  before.  People 
in  England  and  France  are,  living  extrava- 
gantly, just  as  they  are  here,  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  turn  out  merchandise  that  will  be 
too  expensive  to  find  a market. 

In  some  countries  there  is  a well-organized 


effort  being  made  to  create  increased  output 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  in- 
dividual worker,  and  reduce  home  consump- 
tion by  showing  that  the  exchange  question 
and  hence  the  cost  of  living  can  only  be  reme- 
died by  consuming  less,  and  selling  more 
abroad. 

Many  with  whom  I talked  felt  that  our 
delay  in  ratifying  the  peace  treaty  had  held 
up  the  reconstruction  work  of  the  world,  and 
some  who  had  not  studied  the  financial  condi- 
tions seemed  to  feel  that  the  United  States 
was  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
simply  putting  up  the  price  of  its  dollars. 
These  did  not  realize  that  the  premium  on  the 
dollar  served  as  an  obstacle 
against  American  merchandise 
going  abroad. 

All  admitted  that  the  present 
unusual  volume  of  American  ex- 
port trade  would  be  rapidly 
checked  as  soon  as  the  world 
had  obtained  again  a reasonable 
supply  of  raw  products,  unless, 
in  the  meantime,  there  could  be 
some  adjustment  of  the  exchange 
situation  to  reduce  the  premium 
on  the  dollar. 

The  Three  Essentials 

There  were  many  suggestions 
made  by  Government  officials 
and  bankers,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  foreign  investments 
that  could  meet  the  three  essential  require- 
ments: first,  that  they  should  be  entirely  safe; 
second,  that  they  should  yield  a good  return; 
and  third,  that  they  should  be  in  sufficiently 
large  units  to  enable  the  American  bankers  to 
make  them  known  to  the  investing  public  here. 

One  official  suggested  that  his  Government 
would  arrange  to  have  the  big  industrial  com- 
panies issue  bonds  for  their  needed  expan- 
sion and  that  his  Government  would  group 
these  bonds  and  put  its  own  guarantee  behind 
them,  thus  giving  confidence  to  the  American 
or  other  foreign  investor.  This  plan  would 
have  the  double  advantage  of  getting  a lower 
interest  rate  and  providing  such  considerable 
sums  of  money  as  would  enable  the  important 
industrial  companies  to  produce  goods  in  vol- 
ume for  foreign  trade. 

Another  official  suggested  that  his  Gov- 
ernment might  undertake  a gigantic  develop- 
ment of  its  water  power  and  issue  Government 
Bonds  which  could  be  sold  in  America,  thus 
bringing  over  sufficient  American  capital  to 
help  the  exchange  situation  while  furnishing 
cheap  water  power  to  the  manufacturers, 


In  this  address,  delivered  at  a dinner  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  he  is  a member,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  Mr.  Pearson  tells  of  interviews  he 
had  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  with  other  high 
officials  of  the  British  Government,  with  a member  of  the  Finance 
Department  of  France,  with  the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance  and 
with  other  men  of  prominence  in  the  governmental  and  financial 
world. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  investigations  is  an  ufiusually  clear 
grasp  of  great  international  problems,  together  with  a point  of  view 
which  is  possible  only  through  personal  contact  with  the  men  in  this 
country  and  abroad  who  are  trying  to  find  for  such  problems  an 
effective  solution. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  in  question  were : Otto  H. 

Kahn,  the  well  known  banker;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  Sir  George 
Paish,  editor  of  the  London  Statist;  Moreton  Frewen,  and  United 
States  Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey. 
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which  would  lower  costs  and  relieve  the  great 
coal  shortage. 

Still  another  official  suggested  that  there 
might  be  a large  bond  issue  partici- 
pated in  by  several  countries  headed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  proceeds  loaned  to 
aid  reconstruction  in  the  countries  where  it 
was  most  needed,  thus  permitting  a return  to 
normal  production  where  it  would  otherwise 
be  impossible. 

To  Stimulate  Foreign  Trade 

Among  manufacturers  and  business  men 
abroad  there  are  many  who  feel  that  stimula- 
tion of  production  and  rigid  economy  to  bring 
down  costs  are  the  only  things  that  will 
correct  exchange.  There  is  a great  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  of  association  work  in 
the  different  trades  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Among  the  foremost  in  this  co-operative  ef- 
fort to  stimulate  foreign  trade  is  the  Irish 
Linen  Society.  Through  their  Research  Bu- 
reau and  other  departments  they  are  working 
in  co-operation  to  improve  all  the  operations 
in  the  linen  industry  from  the  growing  of  the 
flax  through  the  different  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  even  to  the  marketing  and  popu- 
larizing of  their  product.  Their  success  has 
been  such  that  other  important  trades  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  organizing 
along  similar  lines. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  foreign  manu- 


facturers are  now  facing  outside  of  their  high 
cost  of  production  is  the  fact  that  their  bank- 
ers, who  before  the  war  co-operated  with  them 
in  financing  foreign  trade,  now  find  the  for- 
eign countries  going  to  the  United  States  for 
money.  This  emphasizes  one  great  oppor- 
tunity which  the  United  States  now  has; 
wherever  we  can  make  loans  or  give  sufficient 
credits  to  enable  the  foreign  purchasers  to 
trade  with  us  we  have  an  opportunity  for  our 
merchandise.  This  is  only  possible,  however, 
if  the  American  manufacturers  and  bankers 
can  learn  to  work  together  as  closely  as  did 
those  in  Great  Britain  and  those  in  Germany 
before  the  war. 

Premium  on  Dollar  Is  Hindrance 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  feel  that  our 
home  market  was  the  sole  consideration  of 
our  manufacturers;  hence  the  manufacturing 
element  in  this  country  has  always  favored  a 
high  protective  tariff.  During  the  war  many 
of  our  industries  have  increased  their  capaci- 
ties to  where  they  can  more  than  supply  the 
normal  home  trade  and  they  are  looking 
abroad  for  markets.  The  high  premium  on 
our  dollar  more  than  offsets  the  tariff ; hence 
the  foreign  manufacturers  can  send  goods 
here  more  advantageously  than  they  can  sell 
them  at  home,  while  the  same  premium 
on  the  dollar  practically  prohibits  our  manu- 
facturers from  selling  abroad  when  there  is 


any  sort  of  competition  from  countries  whose 
exchange  is  lower.  The  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change also  introduce  a speculative  factor 
which  compels  us  to  put  on  a larger  percent- 
age of  profit  to  offset  any  change  in  exchange 
which  may  occur  between  the  booking  of  an 
order  and  its  delivery.  * 

In  discussing  these  subjects  both  abroad 
and  at  home  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that 
able  men  are  individually  or  in  small  groups 
working  on  these  problems,  but  they  seem  to 
have  found  no  way  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts. 
Even  among  our  New  York  bankers  there  are 
decidedly  different  opinions  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue. 

Means  to  Better  Progress 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  look  for  a panacea 
for  all  our  ills,  but  if  a Council  like  this  could 
serve  as  a clearing  house  for  ideas  and  then 
enlist  the  efforts  of  the  bankers,  manufac- 
turers and  publishers  in  promoting  these  ideas, 
we  could  make  more  rapid  progress  toward 
normal  conditions. 

All  authorities  agree  that  no  country  can 
be  independent  commercially  or  financially 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  present 
problems  must  be  approached  broadly  as 
world  problems,  and  that  the  United  States 
has  now  its  great  opportunity  for  leadership 
if  it  has  the  vision  and  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility. 


Worth  a Million?  The 
Experience  May  Be 


Problems  That  Confront  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods in  Operation  of  Newly  Acquired  Clothing 
Factories  Offer  Disconcerting  Possibilities— A 
Large  Bite  That  Will  Be  Hard  to  Chew,  as  Have 
Others  Before 


Another  scheme  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  set  on 
foot  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees  and 
Railway  Shop  Laborers.  This  or- 
ganization, which  is  the  third 
largest  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  has  announced  through  0. 

C.  Trash,  its  president,  the  purchase  of  a 
knitting  mill  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  a canvas 
glove  factory  at  Williamstown,  Mich.,  and 
a tubing  factory  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  This 
tubing  is  used  in  making  railwaymen’s 
gloves. 

It  is  said  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  these  mills  and 
two  others  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  about  $1,000,- 
000.  The  plan  is  not  entirely  new,  a£  sev- 
eral months  ago  it  was  reported  in  the 
Economist  that  something  of  the  sort  was 
under  consideration. 

Plan  Other  Extensions 

It  is  the  hope — and  evidently,  the  be- 
lief— that  the  enterprise  can  be  carried  out 
successfully  and  extended  on  a broader  basis 
to  include  other  products  than  those  now 
provided  for.  If  other  brotherhoods  of  rail- 
way employees  take  up  the  idea,  each  will 
specialize  in  one  particular  line. 

All  goods  will  be  sold  to  purchasers  direct 


from  the  factories,  and  members  of  the  four- 
teen brotherhoods  of  railwaymen  may  par- 
ticipate from  the  start  in  the  benefits  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  project  of  the 
maintenance  of  way  men.  The  estimated  sav- 
ing to  buyers  is  25  to  60  per  cent. 

While  the  enterprise  which  lias  led  to 
the  undertaking  of  this  project  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  commended,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  chances  are  very  greatly  against 
its  being  successful  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose.  This  opinion  is  not  based  entirely 
on  the  general  tendency  of  co-operative 
movements  to  fall  flat,  but  on  a review  of 
several  specific  difficulties  which  are  almost 
certain  to  crop  up. 

The  Great  Difference 

The  business  of  manufacturing  hosiery 
is  at  the  present  time  a profitable  one,  and 
new  concerns  are  entering  the  field  with 
good  prospects  for  success.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a labor  organiza- 


tion which  enters  the  field  to  pro- 
duce goods  for  sale  at  cost  to  a 
specific  group,  and  an  organiza- 
tion of  persons  whose  purpose  is 
to  manufacture  for  sale  to  any- 
body, anywhere,  with  profit  the 
primary  object. 

The  latter  type  of  enterprise 
will  be  operated  on  a sounder  business  basis 
than  the  former  because  the  element  of  com- 
petition demands  it.  Furthermore,  with  the 
necessity  for  making  a profit  while  selling 
in  the  open  market,  manufacturing  costs 
will  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
point. 

“Little  Thing”  Jokers 

Where  profit  is  not  the  primary  object, 
there  is  more  or  less  of  a tendency  to  let 
little  things  slide,  and  a number  of  little 
things  make  the  difference  between  success 
or  failure. 

Though  it  seems  that  we  have  reached 
the  peak  of  labor  difficulty,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a considerable  amount  of  trouble  still 
to  come.  How  will  an  organization  formed 
for  the  financial  betterment  of  its  members 
handle  a strike  of  another  union  or  a de- 
mand for  higher  wages?  Employees  of  a 
union  are  in  an  advantageous  position,  since 
their  employer  cannot  very  well  take  an 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Conservatism,  The  Only  Course 

That’s  Sure  Pay 


When  Inevitable  Does  Come  the  Merchant  with  Small  Stocks 
and  Plenty  of  Cash  Will  Reap  Harvest — Some  “Gamblers” 
Are  Ahead  So  Far,  But  to  Stay  Ahead  They’ve  Got  to  Quit 
the  Game  Before  It’s  Over — Sooner  It’s  Done,  Better  It  Will  Be 


In  the  fall  of  the 
year  1915  the  pro- 
prietor of  a large  and 
successful  retail  enter- 
prise was  asked  to  de- 
fine the  policy  which 
was  to  govern  the  pur- 
chasing of  merchandise  for  the  ensuing  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  world  conflict 
and  throughout  its  first  year,  a year  of  great 
uncertainties,  he  had  insisted  that  his  institu- 
tion must  not  gamble  upon  the  future,  but 
must  cover  itself  fully  only  for  its  immediate 
needs. 

Whenever  the  pressure  of  impending 
scarcities  of  good  merchandise  became  too 
great  and  his  executives  begged  him  for 
authority  to  anticipate  requirements  far  into 
the  future,  his  invariable  reply  was:  “The 

moment  the  end  of  this  war  is  definitely  in 
sight  you  will  see  a gradual  but  certain  drop 
in  the  prices  of  our  materials,  and  we  must 
keep  ourselves  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  a sudden  break 
comes,  we  must  be  able  to  buy  quickly  and  in 
quantity.  If  it  comes  gradually,  we  must  be 
in  such  condition  that  our  stocks  bought  at 
high  prices  will  not  last  long.  We  are  mer- 
chants, not  gamblers.” 

Some  Day  He’ll  Be  Right 

In  the  fall  of  1918  when  the  end  seemed 
near,  he  had  consistently  maintained  the  same 
position,  though  hisiassociates  had  rather  suc- 
cessfully proved  that  his  theory  of  prices  was 
working  out  badly.  “I  am  going  to  keep  on 
saying  that  prices  are  coming  down,”  said  he, 
“because  some  day  I’m  going  to  be  right!” 

Now  why  did  that  merchant  so  stubbornly 
adhere  to  his  conviction  when  both  his  own 
organizatiop  and  the  actual  events  of  the  time 
seemed  to  be  in  disagreement  with  him?  Be- 
cause two  score  years  of  varied  and  often 
painful  experience  had  convinced  him  beyond 
change  that  it  was  better  and  safer  to  make 
a normal,  though  smaller,  profit  each  year 
than  to  risk  serious  loss  and  possible  disaster 
because  of  large  stocks  and  excessive  future 
commitments  in  a rising  and  highly  specula- 
tive market. 

Not  all  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
been  following  this  policy.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  history  will  repeat  itself 
in  the  liquidation  period  that  is  to  come  when 
the  man  with  cash  in  his  pocket  can  pick  up 
bargains  on  all  sides  from  speculators  in  mer- 
chandise scrambling  to  “get  out  from  under.” 
Even  though  his  own  lieutenants  did  not  fol- 
low his  instruction  literally,  the  result  of  this 
oft-repeated  warning  was  a happy  conbination 
of  conservative  and,  at  the  same  time,  ade- 
quate preparation  for  future  needs. 

Looks  Best  on  Long  Haul 

It  would  indeed  be  interesting  five  years 
hence  to  make  comparison  between  stores  that 
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Controller,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

have  followed  the  conservative  method  and 
those  that  have  been  buying  “futures.”  I ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  for  the  twelve-year 
period  including  the  years  of  the  Great  War 
and  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  and 
following  it,  the  conservative  merchant  will  be 
able  to  show  a statement  of  earnings  consist- 
ently better  than  that  of  the  speculative  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  and  one  infinitely 
more  pleasing  to  the  banking  fraternity. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  those  who  will  smile 
with  secret  satisfaction  as  they  read  these 
lines  for  they  perhaps  are  enjoying  at  this 
moment  the  profits  obtained  from  early  specu- 
lative purchasing.  Like  the  man  who  stakes 
a large  sum  at  Monte  Carlo  and  is  fortunate 
enough  to  win  a big  stake  early  in  the  game, 
these  have  now  the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
table  and  pocket  their  winnings.  The  consist- 
ent gambler  rarely  does  this,  however,  and  it 
may  well  be  said  that  merchants  who  for  four 
years  have  been  constantly  plunging  on  a ris- 
ing market  are  by  this  time  well-seasoned 
devotees  of  the  game  of  chance. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  these  gentlemen 
will  go  on  until  either  of  two  things  happens : 

There  will  be  a definite,  though  perhaps 
gradual,  recession  in  prices  due  to  an  in- 
creased supply  of  raw  material  together  with 
inci'eased  productivity  of  labor,  or  there  will 
be  a sudden  and  substantial  drop  in  prices  due 
to  a general  lessening  in  the  present  excessive 
demand  for  commodities  and  the  consequent 
immediate  release  of  many  items  being  held 
for  higher  prices. 

Now  Is  Psychological  Time 

There  can  be  but  one  result:  the  specu- 
lating merchant  and  manufacturer  will  be 
obliged  to  part  with  some  if  not  all  of  the 
speculative  profit  he  has  been  accumulating, 
if  indeed  he  be  not  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  will  content  himself 
with  his  accumulated  gains,  dispose  now  of 
his  large  stock  of  merchandise  through  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  business,  and  abstain 
from  buying  for  any  purpose  save  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  his  patrons,  he  may  yet 
retain  permanently  his  four  years’  winnings. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  he  will  not 
listen  to  such  wise  counsel,  and  that  not  only 
will  he  suffer  severely,  but  hi's  more  conserva- 
tive neighbors  will  pass  many  an  anxious 
night  because  of  him. 

What  the  remedy  is  to  be  is  any  man’s 


guess.  In  the  face  of 
present  conditions  to 
preach  a policy  of  con- 
servative purchasing 
would  seem  more  rad- 
ical than  the  tenets  of 
the  radicals  themselves. 
Supplies  of  raw  material  are  reported  to  be 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  for  spring; 
factories  are  booked  with  orders  in  numerous 
instances  far  beyond  their  capacity;  retailers 
everywhere  will  tell  you  they  have  been  asked 
to  place  orders  farther  in  advance  of  the  sea- 
son than  ever  before;  the  public  is  buying 
apparently  as  freely  as  ever,  and  there  are  no 
indications  that  we  have  yet  caught  up  with 
ourselves  after  the  economies  of  four  years. 
Sounds  preposterous  to  counsel  prudence, 
doesn’t  it?  Rather  a convincing  argument, 
this  prosperity  without  an  equal  in  history ! 

Let  us  begin  with  the  fundamentals.  Raw 
materials  are  scarce.  Labor  is  both  below  par 
in  productivity,  and  uncertain  in  mind  and 
disposition.  What  is  the  psychology  of  these 
two  facts?  Primarily,  this  condition  has  af- 
fected the  mental  attitude  of  every  person  en- 
gaged in  directing  the  functions  of  manufac- 
ture and  distribution.  The  producer,  having 
informed  the  manufacturer  that  he  cannot  de- 
liver his  usual  quota  of  raw  or  semi-finished 
material,  is  immediately  deluged  with  orders 
in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements. 

Many  Times  Inflated 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  required  quota 
the  manufacturer  has  not  only  increased  his 
usual  order,  but  has  placed  the  same  order 
with  other  sources  for  the  same  purpose. 
Somehow  he  hopes  thus  to  obtain  enough  for 
his  needs.  The  fever  rapidly  communicates 
itself  to  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  and  each 
begins  to  look  for  new  sources  of  supply,  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  his  regular  manufactur- 
ers have  promised  to  deliver  only  half  or  less 
than  half  of  his  correspondingly  large  order. 
Further,  in  placing  his  order,  each  has  ad- 
vanced the  delivery  date  from  sixty  days  to 
six  months  ahead  of  the  time  when  he  will 
actually  need  the  goods,  because  he  fears  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  supplier  to  deliver  on 
time. 

But  were  either  the  retailer  or  his  manu- 
facturer to  receive  on  the  delivery  date  speci- 
fied all  of  the  merchandise  ordered,  he  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  not  only  space  in 
which  to  store  it,  but  even  money  enough  with 
which  to  finance  it.  So  it  is  clear  that  there 
exists  an  inflation  of  unfilled  orders;  that  the 
orders  booked  are  not  worth  100  per  cent. 
Scarcely  a manufacturer  or  jobber  but  has 
more  orders  than  he  can  possibly  fill  within 
the  time  specified. 

This  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  ever- 
increasing  prices,  putting  constant  temptation 
in  the  way  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber 
to  deliver  his  product  to  the  last  and  highest 
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Our  Review 


Retail  dry  goods  business  is  good.  Re- 
ports from  all  sections  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  movement  of  goods  is  beyond  expecta- 
tions and  that  merchants  are  buying  freely 
of  commodities  that  have  run  low. 

This  is  taken  to  indicate  a widespread 
belief  that  the  present  demand  will  be  main- 
tained for  a considerable  time  to  come. 

Roadmen  who  sell  yard  goods  report  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  dress  fabrics, 
trimmings,  etc.,  based  on  the  recent  growth 
in  the  volume  of  home  dressmaking. 

The  present  situation  in  the  textile  world 
was  summed  up  a few  days  ago  by  a repre- 
sentative wholesaler  as  follows: 

Demand  Is  Widespread 

“All  kinds  of  goods  are  in  demand  because 
of  the  sustained  activity  of  our  leading  in- 
dustries. Labor  is  earning  exceptional 
wages  and  is  spending  money  freely  for  the 
purchase  of  new  clothing,  furnishings  and 
things  for  the  home.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  any  immediate  change  in  this  condition, 
therefore  business,  in  my  opinion,  will  con- 
tinue good.” 

There  is  a marked  absence  of  strikes  or 
other  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  labor  that  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the 
opinion  quoted. 

The  statements  of  William  B.  Colver,  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Association  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  to  the 
effect  that  the  excess  profits  tax  “is  passed 
on  and  multiplied  until  about  four  or  five 
dollars  is  taken  . . . for  every  dollar 

that  gets  into  the  public  treasury,”  is  being 
widely  discussed  in  trade  circles,  and  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a direct  tax  on  all 
sales  is  growing. 

Cotton  Goods 

Reports  of  the  rapid  reconstruction  of  the 
European  textile  industries  gave  a slight 
fillip  to  the  raw  cotton  market  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  this  week.  Outside  conditions 
are  such  that  sentiment  as  to  the  future 
course  of  prices  is  very  much  mixed. 

The  gray  goods  market  continues  to  rise 
on  a persistently  strong  demand.  Spot  sales 
of  38V2-mch  5.35  yard  64  x 60’s  have  been 
made  at  23 V2  cents.  While  all  constructions 
are  wanted  there  is  a particularly  heavy  call 
on  the  fine  end  of  the  market,  lawns  and 
organdies  being  in  especial  demand. 

The  recent  advances  on  bleached  goods, 
ginghams,  blankets  and  flannels  have  been 
absorbed  by  buyers  without  hesitation. 

Raw  Silk  Still  Soaring 

There  has  been  no  let-up  so  far  in  the 
boom  of  Japanese  raw  silk,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  stocks  in  New  York  are  known  to  be 
piling  up.  Sinshiu  No.  1 has  advanced  to 
4160  yen  and  advices  from  Japan  indicate 
that  quotations  will  reach  even  higher  levels. 
Buyers,  are  somewhat  dazed  by  the  situation 
and  are  purchasing  only  for  pressing  needs. 

There  have  been  no  developments  of  note 
in  the  broad  silk  market.  Generally  speak- 
ing demand  is  steady,  though  not  particularly 
active,  while'  manufacturers  are  decidedly 
nervous  about  business  for  remote  delivery. 
Production  at  the  mills  is  satisfactory.  Rib- 
bon manufacturers,  however,  have  been  ex- 
periencing some  trouble  in  Paterson,  due  to 
a demand  for  wage  advances. 

Woolens  and  Worsteds 

The  first  of  the  fall  openings  of  woolen 
and  worsted  dress  goods,  which  was  made 
last  week,  aroused  considerable  interest. 
The  price  advances  over  those  of  March, 
1919,  range  from  30  per  cent  on  all  wool 
storm  serge  to  60  per  cent  on  cotton  warp 
French  serge.  In  view  of  the  comparatively 
low  opening  prices  of  last  spring  these  ad- 
vances, though  considerable,  are  generally 
held  to  be  very  moderate. 

A notable  feature  of  the  Boston  raw  wool 
market  during  the  last  week  has  been  the 


evidence  of  an  increasing  demand  for  me- 
dium grade  wool. 

Women’s  Garments 

Buyers  for  leading  department  stores  ancL 
specialty  shops  are  placing  initial  orders  for 
spring  and  summer  garments  with  a view  to 
trying  out  the  models  they  favor. 

The  demand  for  lingerie  dresses  for 
Southern  resort  wear  continues  unabated. 

Blouses 

There  was  a decided  increase  in  blouse 
sales  during  the  past  week.  Blouse  buyers 
are  coming  into  the  market  daily,  some  buy- 
ing in  small  quantities  while  others  are  plac- 
ing orders  running  into  large  amounts. 

The  principal  demand  last  week  was  for 
georgette  novelties,  indicating  an  increase  in 
the  call  for  this  merchandise.  Cotton  voiles 
and  Porto  Rican  blouses  were  quiet  while 
organdies  and  nets  were  selling  well. 

Dress  Accessories 

Narrow  and  wide  laces  and  heavy  and 
fine  flouncings  are  featured  for  spring  and 
summer.  Embroidered  nets,  batistes  and 
voiles  are  much  sought. 

Conditions  in  the  women’s  neckwear  field 
are  showing  improvement.  During  the  past 
week  a number  of  representatives  from  lead- 
ing stores  have  been  in  the  market  looking- 
over  the  new  lines.  Small  collars,  especially- 
designed  for  wear  with  the  square  and  oval 
necks  of  the  dresses  are  most  favored. 

The  volume  of  business  in  veilings  con- 
tinues of  excellent  proportions.  In  the  yard- 
age goods  chenille  dots  lead.  Fancy  woven, 
mesh  goods  are  also  well  regarded. 

The  conviction  is  growing  that  prices  of 
imported  leather  gloves  will  not  be  lower  for 
fall  and  in  consequence  retailers  are  order- 
ing in  conservative  quantities.  Uncertainty 
as  to  coming  sleeve  fashions  has  retarded  the 
ordering  of  mousquetaires. 

Both  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  study- 
ing the  domestic  leather  glove  situation  as  a 
consequence  of  the  prices  asked. 

Belts  continue  narrow.  There  is  quite  a 
vogue  for  54-inch  girdles  of  jet. 


Current  Prices  of  Bleached  and  Brown  and  Heavy  Cottons 

Made  by  New  York  Jobbing  Trade  This  Week 


Nainsook  and  Cambric,  4-4 


E.E 271/2 

H.N 31 

B.I.X 26 

H. C.E 31 

Lonsdale  18 

Berkeley  Coronet 10 

Berkeley  60 43 

Berkeley  100 51 

Berkeley  Extra 57 

Berkeley  150 62 

Berkeley  180 64 

Berkeley  300 66 

Wamsutta  — 

I,  — 


Bleached  Cottons,  36  In. 

Loon  Lake 25y2 

Swan  26 

Columbus  27H 

£ X 27% 

Pride  ot  Field!  31 

d.e.l  si 

Hope  22 

Bonnie  .32 

Lonsdale  35 

Lassie  35 

Hill  •. : . . .36 

American  Beauty 37 

Dwight  Anehpr 40 


Utica  Nonpareil 45 

Wamsutta  59 

Wamsutta  Percale 74 

Half  Bleached,  36  In. 

Hill  36 

Dwight  Anchor 40 

Long  Cloth 

Burleigh  62 

Unbleached  Cotton,  36  In. 

New  York,  L.L 21 

Farragut.  L.L 22% 

Tam  O’Shanter 27% 

Puget  Sound,  L,L 27y3 

Spartan,  L.L 27% 

Defender,  L.L 27% 

Wamsutta  57 

Poland  28 

Lockwood,  B 3) 

Black  Rock 30 

Woodstock,  S 30% 

Montclair,  D 31 

Pequot,  A 34 

Eldorado  36 

Dwight  Anchor 35 

Cheviots,  28  In. 

Rutledge  Flatfold 30 

Victoria  Flatfold 30 


Brown  Ducks 


Norwood,  6 oz.,  29  in 30 

Norwood,  7 oz.,  29  in 35 

Norwood,  8 oz.,  29  in 40 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  29  in 50 

Norwood,  12  oz.,  29  in 60 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  36  in 51 

Norwood,  11  oz.,  40  in 61 

Bleached  Jean,  36  In. 

Pepperell,  N.G 46 

Marine  Middy,  B.F.,  Twills. 46 

Wamsutta  55 

Laconia,  G.N.,  Twill 50 

Bookfold  Ticks 

Our  Beauty,  No.  4 51 

Our  Beauty,  No.  3 57 

Our  Beauty,  No.  2 63 

Our  Beauty,  No.  1 65 

American  65 

Brown  Drills,  29-30  In. 

Secheco  26% 

Peppered  31 

Special  Heavy 34 

Walden,  2.50 36 

Dwight,  2.50 36 

Hickory  Stripes 

Hamilton  37 

Norwood  36 


Tickings 

Pidomat,  B 23 

Pillomat,  D — 

Norwood.  A.C.A.,  % 54 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  % 55 

Amoskeag,  XX,  % 55 

Our  Beauty,  A,  % 61 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  36  in... 65 
Our  Beauty,  A.  36  in 68 

Bleached  Cheese  Cloth,  4-4 

Norwood,  No.  30,  Gauze...  9% 
Norwood,  No.  40,  Gauze... 11 
Norwood,  No.  60,  Gauze... 14 

Pillow  Tubings 

Dwight  Anchor,  36  in 48 

Dwight  Anchor,  40  in 50 

Dwight  Anchor,  42  in 52 

Dwight  Anchor.  45  in 55 

Dwight  Anchor,  50  in 62 

Dwight  Anchor,  54  in 65 

Pequot,  36  in 4S 

Pequot,  40  in 50 

Pequot,  42  in 52 

Pequot,  45  in 55 


Bleached  Drills,  3-4 


U.  S.  Army 37 

Unknown  37 

Woodstock  .. 38 

Defender 41 


Unbleached  Cheese  Cloth 


Arabian,  % 10 

Monarch,  B.,  4-4 11 

Tacoma,  W.,  4-4 11 

Saratoga,  A.,  4-4 12% 

Stagg,  B.  B.,  4-4 14% 


Wide  Sheetings 


Norwood  Bleached  Brown 

42  ia $0.43  $0.40 

45  in 46  • .43 

50  in .50  .46 

6/4 57  .50 

7/4 64  .57 

8/4 71  .64 

9/4 78  .71 

10/4 85  .78 

11/4 — .85 

Pequot  and 

D/Anchor  Bleached  Brown 

42  in $0.47  $0.45 

45  in 50  .47 

50  in 56  .50 

6/4 65  .56 

7/4 74  .65 

8/4 83  .74 

9/4 91  .83 

10/4  1.00  .91 

11/4 1.10  1.00 
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RetailersCan  NoLonger  Pass  Price  Raises 
On  to  Consumer,  Figg  Is  Told 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Endorses  Stand  Taken  by  Committee  of  Seventeen,  in 
Conference  with  Him — Manufacturers  to  Be  Informed  of  Action  Directed  at 

“Vicious  Circle”  of  Increases 


Washington,  Jan.  21,  1920.— A committee 
of  seventeen  business  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion, representing  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Clothiers,  the  National  Garment  Re- 
tailers’ Association,  and  the  National  Shoe 
Retailers  Association,  following  a protracted 
conference  among  themselves  Monday,  had  an 
extended  conference  on  Tuesday,  in  executive 
session,  with  Assistant  Attorney  General  Figg, 
on  the  subject  of  existing  prices  in  wearing 
apparel  and  what  means,  if  any,  may  be  de- 
vised to  bring  down  prices  from  their  present 
high  level. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  repre- 
sentatives of  the  associations  declined  to  make 
any  statement  concerning  the  details  of  the 
interview  or  to  discuss  any  suggestions  that 
might  have  been  made.  It  was  agreed  before 
the  conference  adjourned  that  any  statement 
to  be  made  to  the  public  should  come  from 
Mr.  Figg,  and  that  official  promised  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  digested  the  reporter’s  notes  of 
the  conference  he  would  issue  such  statement. 
The  business  men  in  attendance  scrupulously 
complied  with  the  agreement  not  to  talk. 

Against  Any  Further  Advance 

It  is  known,  however,  that  definite  steps 
were  taken  here  in  Washington  that  look  to 
a reduction  in  the  cost  of  various  kinds  of 
wearing  apparel.  At  the  conference  held 
among  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
different  retail  organizations  agreed  that  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  them  to  absorb 
any  further  advance  in  the  cost  of  clothing  or 
other  wearing  apparel  due  to  further  increases 
in  wages.  This  sentiment  was  given  expres- 
sion in  a set  of  resolutions  addressed  to  the 
manufacturers,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  spe- 
cifically that  the  retail  trade  could  no  longer 
either  absorb  any  further  advance  in  prices 
due  to  labor  costs  nor  would  the  trade  be  a 
party  to  agreeing  to  such  advances  and  pass- 
ing them  along  to  the  consumer. 

The  conference  also  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  four  to  meet  in  a general  con- 
ference on  shoe  and  clothing  costs,  to  be  held 
in  Washington  next  week  and  to  be  attended 
not  only  by  representatives  of  the  retailers 
but  also  by  producers  of  raw  materials,  by 
representatives  of  wholesalers  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  labor. 

Many  Subjects  Discussed 

The  range  of  subjects  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Figg  was  wide,  and  took  in 
practically  every  phase  of  the  selling  side  of 
merchandise,  with  frequent  digressions  into 
the  manufacturing  side.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  were:  the  labor  fadtor  in  costs, 
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jobbers’  credits,  the  part  played  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  industries  involved,  and  com- 
petitive buying  among  the  retailers  them- 
selves, which,  it  was  admitted,  has  done  much 
toward  bringing  about  existing  conditions. 

The  proposed  standardization  of  the  qual- 
ity of  cloth  was  favored  by  the  committee  of 
retailers,  ^if  it  can  be  made  practicable  and  if 
the  manufacturers  will  make  what  the  public 
wants  in  this  direction.  If  this  is  done,  the 
retailers  will  give  this  proposal  their  hearty 
support. 

Commends  Retailers’  Stand 

Although  unwilling  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  conference,  Mr.  Figg  said,  after  it  had 
concluded,  that  the  determination  of  the  re- 
tailers to  take  the  positive  stand  they  have 
taken  on  the  subject  of  further  increases  in 
clothing  costs  on  account  of  further  increases 
in  wages,  was  to  be  commended  and,  in  his 
judgment,  would  have  a salutary  effect. 

Mr.  Figg  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  many  admirable  suggestions  put  forward 
by  the  representatives  of  the  trade,  which  he, 
and  they,  believed  would  result  in  a lowering 
of  the  cost  of  living,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  wearing  apparel  and  boots  and  shoes,  in 
which  those  attending  the  conference  were  es- 
pecially interested.  He  said  the  dealers 
throughout  the  country  would  be  given  the 
full  support  of  both  State  and  Federal  fair 
price  agencies  in  the  campaign  to  cut  prices 
and  that  full  assistance  would  be  given  by  the 
Federal  Government.  He  predicted  that  the 
letailer  ultimately  would  achieve  a drop  in 
the  present  intolerably  high  prices. 

Consumers’  Limit  Reached 

“The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,” 
said  Mr.  Figg,  “the  American  purchasing  pub- 
lic is  surfeited  with  high  prices  and  they  can- 
not absorb  any  more.  Any  increase  in  labor 
costs  simply  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  con- 
sumer. Sales  over  the  retail  counter  show  a 
reduction  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  in  quantity 
of  merchandise  sold.  This  proves  a great  por- 
tion of  the  purchasing  public  is  not  buying 
because  of  the  prevailing  high  prices. 

“The  retailer,  being  the  only  outlet  for  the 
manufacturer,  controls  the  manufacturer. 
The  manufacturer  will  make  only  what  the  re- 
tailer demands  and  the  retailer  will  demand 
what  the  public  demands;  therefore,  the  re- 
tailer occupies  the  most  advantageous  position 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  This  will  be 
effected  by  stimulating  the  public  to  buy  ne- 
cessities, even  to  the  elimination  of  luxuries. 
Then  the  cost  of  living  will  drop  steadily.” 


S.  P . Halle  of  the  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland, 
and  president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  business  representatives. 
The  dry  goods  men  in  attendance  besides  Mr. 
Halle  were  Carlos  B.  Clark  of  the  J.  L.  Hud- 
son Co.,  Detroit;  J.  H.  Wood  of  Carson,  Pirie 
& Scott  Co.,  Chicago;  Lew  Hahn,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association;  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington 
representative  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

The  clothing  men  included  Andreas  Burk- 
hardt  of  Burkhardt  Bros.,  Cincinnati;  Fred 
Levy  of  Levy  Brothers,  Louisville,  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Clothiers’  Association; 
Isaac  Gans  of  Saks  & Co.,  Washington;  Julius 
C.  Morse,  of  Leopold  & Co.,  Boston;  H.  R. 
King  of  King  Bros.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers. 

Franklin  Simon  of  Franklin  Simon  & Co., 
New  York;  B.  Pittman  of  L.  P.  Hollander  Co., 
New  York;  P.  J.  O’Connell  of  the  E.  P.  Slat- 
tery Co.,  Boston;  J.  W.  Shea  of  the  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  N.  D.  Reich  of  Straus, 
Reich  & Boyer,  New  York,  and  John  W.  Hahn, 
executive  secretary,  represented  the  National 
Garment  Retailers’  Association. 

Arthur  Burt  and  Joseph  W.  Strasburger, 
both  of  Washington,  represented  the  National 
Retail  Shoe  Retailers’  Association. 

Another  “Pure  Fabrics”  Bill 

The  shortest  and  most  concise  “pure  fab- 
rics” bill  thus  far  introduced  in  Congress  was 
proposed  this  week  by  Representative  Henry 
T.  Rainey  of  Chicago.  It  differs  from  all  other 
measures  radically  in  that  it  places  all  the 
burden  on  the  manufacturer  of  the  cloth  and 
permits  the  maker  of  clothing  and  the  retailer 
to  rest  upon  the  guarantee  of  the  cloth  manu- 
facturer, so  long  as  he  tags  his  cloth  or  the 
finished  garment  that  is  offered  for  sale  in 
terms  identical  with  those  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  fabric. 

The  bill  provides  that  “no  manufacturer 
of  woven  fabrics,  or  of  yarns,  or  articles  of 
apparel  made  from  either,  shall  sell,  trade,  or 
exchange  the  same  in  interstate  commerce  un- 
less he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  stamped  or 
tagged  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  designate,  so  that  the  stamp 
or  tag  shall  correctly  state  the  percentage  of 
weight  of  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  or  silk,  con- 
tained in  said  fabric,  or  yard,  or  articles  of 
apparel  made  therefrom.”  It  further  provides 
that  the  “name  and  address  of  said  manufac- 
turer shall  also  be  included  in  said  stamp  or 
tag.”  The  penalty  is  $500  fine  or  not  more 
than  one  year’s  imprisonment  or  both  for  each 
offense.  f.  I.  W. 
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Cotton  Dress  Goods,  Wool  Dress  Goods,  Fine  White  Goods 


ARE  AGAIN  SHOWING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  NEAR-BY  DELIVERY: 

French  Printed  Voile  MESSIDOR  40-inch 
French  Printed  Wool  CHALLIS 

AND 

French  Dyed  RATINES 

Imported  Dotted  SWISSES  and  Swiss  ORGANDIES 
Imported  Scotch  GINGHAMS  and  Colored  DRESS  LINENS 
Imported  English  Printed  VOILES  40-inch 

ALSO 

French  Wool  SERGES,  TRICOTINES  and  GABARDINES 

from  the  best  makers 


The  above  are  in  addition  to  their  popular  and  successful 

American-made : 


Printed  LAKEWOOD  Voile 
Printed  MAJESTIC  Voile 
Printed  COMMODORE  Voile 
Printed  DUCHESS  Voile 


LINCOLN  Voile,  plain  colors 
PROMENADE  Voile,  plain  colors 
CASCADE  Voile,  plain  colors 
EMPIRE  Voile,  plain  colors 


Telephone  2030 
Madison  Sq.  2031 


104-112  EAST  25TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 

308  Royal  Insurance  Bldg' 
Telephone  Wabash  3064 
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:s  ELLIOTT  <&  COo,  Inc. 

370  Broadway,  M.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Table  Damasks,  Napkins,  Crashes, 

Staple  and  Fancy  White  Goods, 

Quilts,  Satin  and  Crochet 
Irish  Linens. 

GRANITE  LINEN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Huck  Towels,  Name  Towels,  Towelings, 
Homespun  Damask,  Napkins,  Art  Crashes,  Etc. 
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WHITE  and  WASH  GOODS 
LACES,  EMBROIDERIES,  SILKS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 

32  to  46  West  23rd  Street  New  York 

Just  a Step  from  Broadway 

Send  Us  Your  Open  Orders 

* “Don’t  Buck  the  Tide— Swim  With  It” 


Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  and  Dress  Corduroys 


Velvet 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 

Stonington,  Conn 


A.  WIMPFHEIMER  & BRO.,  Inc. 

Established  1845, 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  Afc  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


Mention  The  Economist 

when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Doing  so  will  lend  added 
weight  to  your  inquiry  and 
insure  better  service. 
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X-Ray  Used  on  Cedar  Rapids 
Determines  Buying  Program 


Intensive  Study  of  Home  Town  Needs  Gives  C.  Denecke,  Inc.,  Store  Remarkable 
Insight  into  What  Customers  Will  Ask  for  When 
They  Come  to  Shop 


If  you  had  a personal  acquaintance  with  everyone  in  your  town  you'd  do  a whopping 
big  business,  wouldn't  you ! 

But  department  stores  are  rare  in  towns  small  enough  to  permit  that  homely,  yet 
pleasant  “ Mornin  , Ezry  ” spirit. 

But  a stone  wall  is  an  anthill  for  the  resourceful— and  there  s a “ next  best  ” thing 
for  the  big  town — applied  psychology. 

Read  how  C.  Denecke,  Inc.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  maizes  and  develops  acquaintances. 

It  worlds. 


C.  Denecke  Inc.,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
believes  firmly  in  in- 
tensively cultivating 
the  trade  of  the  home 
city.  To  this  end  the 
concern  has  secured 
the  services  of  F. 

Kurtz,  who  was  for-> 
merly  an  instructor 
in  applied  psychology 
at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  has  given 
to  Mr.  Kurtz  the  task  of  studying  the  local 
trade  conditions  and  adjusting  the  services 
of  the  store  so  that  they  will  more  nearly  meet 
these  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Kurtz  has  made  a thorough  and  careful 
study  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  his  city, 
has  found  out  in  every  instance  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  people  engaged  in  a certain 
industry  or  engaged  in  a certain  trade,  and 
has  secured  data  on  the  average  wages  of 
these  people. 

Gives  True  Bearing 

He  has  extended  this  inquiry  further  and 
ascertained  where  the  bulk  of  any  certain 
class  of  people  may  reside,  the  kind  of  homes 
they  live  in  and  what  their  general  wants  are. 
In  this  way  he  has  been  able  to  isolate  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  in  the  community  and 
to  gauge  their  wants. 

Taking  the  results  of  the  best  research  as 
a basis,  Mr.  Kurtz  is  able  to  figure  out  what 
percentage  of  a certain  line  of  merchandise 
will  be  required  to  supply  apparent  demands. 
Having  in  mind  the  different  localities  where 
each  class  of  people  live,  he  is  in  a position  to 
make  a studied  play  for  their  business. 

The  analysis  has  further  gone  into  the 
spending  habits  of  each  particular  class  of 
people.  In  order  to  secure  this  information, 
it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Kurtz  to  employ  peo- 
ple who  made  a thorough  canvass  of  the  town, 
visiting  residents  in  their  homes  and  discuss- 
ing with  them  their  needs  and  tastes.  This 
has  given  him  a very  complete  index  as  to  what 
the  community  wants  in  the  line  of  merchan- 
dise. 

Studies  Sales  Angles 

The  next  problem  that  confronted  Mr. 
Kurtz  was  the  determining  of  how  to  sell  the 
merchandise.  He  has  arranged  for  a student 
in  the  University  of  Iowa  to  spend  a certain 
amount  of  time  in  the  store  each  week,  study- 
ing the  salespeople,  the  sales  talks,  and  the 
customer’s  reaction  to  sales  talks  of  different 
salespeople,  and  has  arranged  that  from  these 
observations  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  talks  bring  the  best  results. 


Also  Mr.  Kurtz  plans  to  prepare  a standard 
selling  talk  on  some  line  of  merchandise,  the 
idea  not  being  to  in  any  way  curb  the  sales- 
person in  his  effort  to  sell,  nor  to  cause  him  to 
use  a stereotyped  form  of  expression,  but  to 
give  to  each  new  employee  the  best  available 
information  on  the  matter  of  selling  certain 
articles,  the  new  employee  then  using  this  as 
a basis  when  planning  his  or  her  own  selling 
argument. 

First  an  effort  was  made  to  plan  out  the 
sales  talks  on  the  principal  items  in  the  notion 
department.  When  this  department  was  fin- 
ished, other  departments  were  given  attention. 

Woman  Gleans  Ideas  on  Road 

The  store  has  also  secured  the  services  of 
an  expert  newspaperwoman,  whom  Mr.  Kurtz 
sends  to  the  various  successful  stores  in  the 
country,  as  far  east  as  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 
This  woman  goes  into  the  different  stores  in 
the  cities  she  visits  and  studies  different  de- 
partments which  correspond  to  departments  of 
the  Denecke  store.  In  making  the  study,  she 
notices  the  successful  salespeople  in  each  de- 
partment and  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
manner  of  procedure,  the  kind  of  sales  talk 
used,  and  the  method  of  delivery. 

A number  of  stores  will  be  studied  in  this 
way  and  a detailed  report  will  be  made  upon 
the  observations.  It  is  hoped  that,  taking  this 
report  in  conjunction  with  the  prepared  sales 
talks,  Mr.  Kurtz  will  be  able  to  give  to  the 
salesforce  of  the  store  a practical  and  compre- 
hensive method  of  handling  customers. 

One  of  the  policies  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Kurtz  is  to  have  the  salespeople  of  the  store 
talk  directly  with  salesmen  of  the  various  sup- 
ply houses,  and  to  encourage  the  salespeople 
to  make  suggestions  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments as  to  what  goods  should  be  bought. 

“In  this  way,”  says  Mr.  Kurtz,  “I  believe 
that  the  store  will  not  only  secure  better  co- 
operation from  the  salespeople,  but  will  give 
to  the  salespeople  confidence  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  have. 

“If  a salesperson  has  talked  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a New  York  house  and  has  found 


out  what  the  best 
stores  in  the  country 
are  selling,  what 
they  are  going  to 
sell,  and  what  this 
particular  house  be- 
lieves will  be  the  pre- 
vailing style  during 
the  coming  season, 
that  salesperson  is 
in  a position  to  give 
to  the  different  peo- 
ple, who  come  into 
the  store,  a message  on  style  and  merchan- 
dise, that  he  could  not  otherwise  have.  I 
believe  that  this  will  stimulate  confidence  to 
a remarkable  degree. 

“Another  thing,  we  firmly  believe,  is  that 
salespeople  should  use  the  possessive  pronoun 
in  all  sales  talks.  They  should  say,  ‘We  are 
selling  this’,  or  ‘We  expect  to  get  in  a fine  line 
of  this  kind  of  goods’,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  If  they  are  encouraged  to  speak  of  the 
house  in  this  manner,  it  will  stimulate  their 
pride  in  what  the  house  is  really  doing.” 

Having  in  mind  the  places  of  residence  of 
the  best  class  of  people  from  which  the  store 
naturally  draws  and — in  a way  these  people 
are  divided  into  sections — it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop a method  of  direct  advertising. 

By  the  plan  followed  in  the  Denecke  store, 
the  heads  of  departments  will  have  the  most 
reliable  information  of  the  needs  of  their  town 
to  form  the  basis  for  their  buying  program 
and,  when  the  goods  have  been  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  store,  the  salesperson  will  have 
something  by  which  he  may  really  guide  his 
sales  effort. 

Mr.  Kurtz  also  works  very  closely  in  touch 
with  the  advertising  and  display  departments 
and  places  before  the  people  of  his  city  such 
displays  and  advertisements  as  a study  of  con- 
ditions in  the  city  have  convinced  him  will 
make  the  greatest  appeal. 

By  thus  intensely  studying  the  actual  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  the  city  and  by  plan- 
ning the  program  of  the  store  to  fit  in  with 
these  conditions,  it  seems  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Denecke  store  to  more  intelli- 
gently serve  its  community  than  if  it  merely 
bought  and  sold  goods. 

4 

A fire  in  the  heart  of  the  retail  district  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  recently  caused  damage  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000,  putting  six  retail 
stores  temporarily  out  of  business. 

The  Regal  Shoe  Co.  has  leased  an  entire 
building  on  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
When  the  present  leases  expire  the  ground 
floor  will  be  remodeled  and  a new  front  built, 
giving  the  shoe  compnay  one  of  the  best  loca- 
tions in  the  city. 
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One  of  the  daintiest  assortments  of  dresses  for  Children 
that  we  have  ever  offered.  Exceptionally  pleasing 
styles  made  from  the  choicest  patterns  of  Amoskeag 
fast  color  ginghams. 

Assortment  “K”  Contains 

6 distinctive  Cadillac  dresses  in  four  of  the  very  newest 
styles.  Just  the  assortment  that  your  store  can  sell. 

Price  of  Assortment,  6 Dresses,  $18,  each  $3 

Assorted  in  five  sizes  as  follows: 


ASSORTED 

STYLES 

SIZES 

PATTERNS 

COLORS 


rhis  “CADILLAC”  assortment  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
business  getters  you  can  imagine.  A look  at  the  adorable  little 
styles  will  make  you  appreciate  the  real  beauty  of  Cadillac 
garments  for  Children.  Millions  of  mothers  know  “CADILLAC” 
dresses  for  their  style,  service  and  value.  You'll  surely  want 
assortment  "K”  for  your  trade. 

Remember  that  the  dresses  offered  in  “CADILLAC”  assortments 
are  our  regular  lines — grouped  and  boxed  in  this  way  for  your 
convenience.  They  are  the  highest  class  garments 
that  can  be  had,  backed  with  the  "CADILLAC” 
reputation  of  quality  and  value. 

Order  Assortment  /jf  T 

. “K”  Today  While  It  .am? 

\ Is  Fresh  In  Your  y/ 

\ Memory.  Jw 


Garment  Mfg.  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  Salesroom: 
Bush  Terminal  Bldg. 
130  W.  42nd  Street 
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Another  Blow  at  Garment  Output 


The  40-Hour  Week 


Baltimore  Movement  Injects  Another  Disturbing  Factor 
into  This  Harried  Trade — Makers  Are  Ready  to  Oppose 
Retailer  Contract-Cancelling 


ment  of  the  country  is  demanding  increased 
production  this  call  for  a lowering  of  produc- 
tion—for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to- — -should 
meet  the  stiffest  kind  of  opposition.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
labor  leaders  are  averse  to  having  the  subject 
brought  up  now,  realizing  how  strongly  it  will 
be  condemned. 

If  the  Baltimore  manufacturers  put  up  a 
fight  it  will  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  retailers 
to  back  them  up,  even  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
to  do  business  with  those  who  give  in  to  such 
demands.  It  will  be  good  business,  too.  The 
thing  must  stop  somewhere. 

Will  Fight  Cancellations 

If  retailers  attempt  to  cancel 
orders  in  the  event  that 
prices  of  raw  materials 
used  by  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Garment  Manu- 
facturers drop  in  the  near  future,  the  move 
will  be  strongly  resisted.  This  was  decided  at 
a meeting  of  several  hundred  members,  who 
are  manufacturers  of  gloves,  overalls,  shirts,- 
athletic  underwear  and  night  shirts,  and  white 
duck  clothing. 

The  cancellation  problem  was  thoroughly 
discussed.  A referendum  among  one  hundred 
manufacturers  showed  that  35  have  taken 
steps  to  protect  themselves  against  cancelling 
of  orders,  and  of  the  rest  many  are  prepared 
to  fight  if  necessary. 

Pants  manufacturers  will  open  their  lines 
in  February,  March  and  April,  about  a third 
planning  openings  for  each  month.  Most  of 
the  overall,  leather  garment  and  flannel  shirt 
makers  have  opened  already,  but  a few  will 
open  in  February.  Middy  blouses,  wash  suits 
and  boys’  suits  will  be  open  in  May. 

Of  96  manufacturers  only  40  are  reserving 
the  right  to  ship  goods  when  ready.  About 
a quarter  of  all  those  questioned  are  planning 
to  specify  definite  delivery  dates  on  future 
orders. 

Buyers  Are  Going  Easy 


substantially  at  the  same  level  as  at  present. 

Watching  buyers  in  the  show-rooms  of  the 
different  manufacturers  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  placing  small  initial  orders 
in  the  most  high-priced  goods.  They  are  of 
the  belief  that  women  will  practise  economy  in. 
the  purchase  of  this  class  of  goods,  especially 


Is  the  40-hour  week  coming  in  the  garment 
industry?  Recently  the  fur  workers’  union 
in  New  York  determined  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  the  shorter  week,  and  now  comes 
the  union  of  cloak  and  suit  workers  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  with  a demand  that  they  be  granted 
the  40-hour  week. 

The  44-hour  week  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  high  prices  of  women’s  apparel.  If 
now  four  more  hours  are  lopped  off  the  work- 
ing week  there  is  only  one  thing  to  expect — 
some  more  of  the  same. 

At  a time  when  the  whole  intelligent  senti- 


Four or  five  months  ago  an  agreement  was 
made  among  many  houses  making  garments 
for  immediate  delivery  to  manufacture  only  on 
order.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  buying 
was  slow  and  it  was  undesirable  to  be  left 
with  a large  stock  on  hand.  This  agreement 
was  kept  and  there  are  rumors  that  the  same 
policy  is  being  and  will  be  pursued  during  the 
coming  season. 

The  attitude  of  buyers  to  prices  must  of 
necessity  differ  with  the  locality  from  which 
they  come.  Some  merchandise  managers  are 
advising  their  buyers  to  buy  as  in  normal 
times,  in  the  expectation  of  prices  remaining 


Sports  coats  itz 
brilliant  colors ; 

plaids  and  checks 
are  in  great  de- 
mand for  the  com- 
ing season  The 
one  shown  above 
is  made  of  a 
steamer  rug  with 
self  fringe.  Both 
this  coat  and  the 
suit  above  is 
manufactured  by 
Schachner  & Day , 
and  are  covered 
by  a U.  S.  Patents 


Smart  in  the 
extreme,  the  added 
virtue  of  comfort 
is  given  this  tweed 
suit  by  the  clever- 
ness of  the  cut. 
There  is  no  shoul- 
der seam  and  the 
kimono  sleeve  is 
made  so  as  to  give 
great  freedom  to 
the  arms. 
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Our  Value  Creators 

are  always  “first  raters!” 

The  big  buyer  as  well  as  the  smaller  one — has 
found  these  six  numbers  real  values,  and  offer 

a quick  turnover! 


Weinreb  & Horowitz 

rAATC  Zr/jiPtiifixc  CfXNitoi's'.  CT1TTC 

UJA1 0 1140  Broadway  NYJulli 


St.  Louis  Stockroom 
S.  Steinberg 
803  Washington  St. 


Boston  Stockroom 
Chas.  W.  Knox 
501  Washington  Ave. 


No.  262 
$29.75 


No.  266 
$39.75 


No  more — 


No  less ! 

Samples 
sent  on 
request 


No.  313 
$29.75 


No.  263 
$29.75 


No.  208 
$39.75 


No.  262 — Silvertone  suit,  all  fancy  silk  lined — Chic 
models  in  all  the  season’s  desir-  OQ  7 

able  shades.  Sizes  16  to  44.  ^ 

Nos.  313  & 263 — Made  of  finest  quality  all  wool 
American  Woolen  Co.’s — Mannish  serge — lined 
throughout  with  Cheney  Bros.  OQ  *7  C 
silks — navies — 16  to  44.  4 o 

Nos.  208,  207  & 266 — All  three  made  of  finest 
quality  all-wool  tricotine.  Lined  throughout  with 
fancy  Cheney  Bros,  linings — *7  C 

navies.  Sizes  16  to  44.  4 v 


No.  207 

$39.75 


We  sell 


*39.75 


for  less! 

We  ship 
the  day 
you  buy! 
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Winter  Styles  in  Paris  Have  Their  Bearing  on  Spring 

(/)  The  fondness  of  the  Par’sienne  for  the  cape  is  seen  in  the  full  circular  cape  at  the  back  of  this  Lanvin  suit;  (2)  mink  is  the  most 
frequently  seen  of  all  furs  in  Paris,  the  suit  on  the  right  showing  the  two-color  combination  that  is  so  well  favored;  (j)  the  use  of  applique 
trimming  of  braid  instead  of  embroidery  is  a feature  of  some  of  the  smartest  suits;  ( 4 ) the  scarlet  and  black  braid  used  on  this  Lanvin 
suit  of  navy  blue  wool  is  one  of  the  dominant  notes  in  the  trimmings  on  spring  garments;  (5)  the  vogue  of  the  cape  has  extended  largely 
to  the  spring  season,  and  this  Madeleine  and  Madeleine  model  has  a panel  draped  at  the  back  to  form  a hood;  ( 6 ) the  Balkan  blouse  in- 
fluence seen  in  this  suit  from  Bernard  reflects  one  of  the  most  prominent  style  trends  for  the  coming  season. 
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The  (ini  prmtnt  tv 

Natural,  Rom  Pink, 
Blue  Bird  Blue 


Elsie  Janis 


"Town  Blouse” 

of 

Cartridge  Silk 


of  Government  Cartridge  Silk 


THE  Blousemakers,  Inc.  of  Fifth  Avenue, 


A announce  the  "Town  Blouse”  in  Government 
Cartridge  Silk. 


Charming  fabric,  indeed,  is  Cartridge  Silk — and 
artfully  fashioned  into  the  "Town  Blouse,”  its 
effect  is  captivating.  The  Blousemakers  are  the 
first  to  transform  this  material  into  garments  for 
Milady’s  use,  and  Miss  Janis  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  to  wear  it. 


Each  "Town  Blouse”  in  effect,  in  design  and  in 
workmanship,  represents  advancement  found  only 
in  blouses  bearing  the  "Town  Blouse”  label. 
In  the  blouse  departments  of  the  better  New 
York  stores  and  shops,  the  "Town  Blouse”  is  on 
display  and  is  for  sale. 


You  can  be  sure  it’s  the  genuine  "Town  Blouse” 
if  it  bears  this  label: 


^7Ae  fftl/judemakerA 


398  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


$175.00  in  PRIZES  for 
Retail  Corset  People 

HERE’S  A CHANCE  TO  WIN 

$100.00  1st  Prize  $50.00  2nd  Prize 
$25.00  3rd  Prize 


Offered  to  Merchants,  Corsetieres,  Salespeople,  Ad- 
vertising Writers. 

' s 

Just  sharpen  your  wits  and 
tell  us  why,  in  your  opinion, 
Lox-it  is  superior  to  any 
other  corset  clasp.  Tell  us 
in  rhyme  or  prose,  which- 
ever you  choose — just  make 
it  snappy  and  convincing. 


LOX-IT 

Trade  Mark  ^ 

Perfect  Non -Tilt in q Clasp 

is  a corset  fastening  which 
meets  every  requirement. 
The  post  securely  locks  into 
the  socket  which  contains 
the  improved  features.  It 
lays  perfectly  flat  and  can- 
not tip  or  become  unfast- 
ened. 

We  know  and  can  prove  that  Lox-it  is  the 
best  clasp  ever  manufactured.  We  want  a 
story  of  Lox-it  as  good  as  the  feature  itself 
is.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.  That  is 
why  we  want  your  help  and  are  making  it 
well  worth  your  while  to  give  careful 
thought  to  the  matter,  and  send  us  some- 
thing good. 

This  Contest  Closes  February  28, 1920 

CONDITIONS  OF  OFFER 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  anything,  the  only  require- 
ment is  that  contestants  shall  be  connected  with  the 
retail  corset  trade.  The  decision  as  to  which  descrip- 
tion is  best  will  be  made  by  three  prominent  adver- 
tising men. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS.  ADDRESS 
PRIZE  EDITORS, 

INTERNATIONAL  CORSET  CO. 

AURORA,  ILLINOIS 
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in  the  more  perishable  gowns  for  afternoon 
and  evening  wear.  Therefore  many  buyers 
plan  to  try  out  the  demand  before  investing 
heavily. 

Salesmen  of  piecb  goods,  returning  from 
the  road,  report  that  never  before  have  they 
had  such  big  orders.  The  demand  for  fabrics 
by  the  yard  is  four  or  five  times  what  it  has 
been  in  previous  years.  This  is  confirmed  by 
retail  stores,  who  have  never  before  done  such 
a large  business  in  their  fabric  departments. 
This  would  seem  to  be  undeniable  proof  that 
home  dressmaking  and  the  small  dressmaker 
have  taken  a sudden  spurt  into  popularity. 

Apropos  of  this,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
number  of  private  dressmaking  establishments 
that  have  lately  sprung  into  existence,  or  those 
that  from  comparative  obscurity  are  now  en- 
joying the  limelight. 

Manufacturers  or  retailers  of  ready-to- 
wear  should  not  be  alarmed,  however,  at  this 
development.  If  handled  properly  there  is  a 
very  distinct  and  separate  place  in  every  retail 
store  and  among  every  store’s  clientele  for  a 
flourishing  fabric  section  as  well  as  a ready- 
to-wear  department.  One  need  not  succeed 
at  the  other’s  expense. 

* * * 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the  Waist  and 
Dress  Makers’  Union  looking  to  an  advance  in 
wages  of  30  per  cent.  Requests  for  confer- 
ences with  the  two  employers’  associations 
were  made  before  the  independent  manufac- 
turers, of  whom  there  are  about  800  in  New 
York,  were  approached,  as  the  latter  will  be 
guided  largely  by  the  associations’  action. 

The  agreement  as  to  wages  which  is  now 
in  force  has  still  some  months  to  run;  but  the 
union  is  putting  up  the  plea  of  “justice,” 
using  increased  living  costs  as  its  reason  for 
asking  the  increase.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  when  the  Economist  reported  the  demand 
for  a 30  per  cent  increase  for  the  coat  and  suit 
workers,  it  prophesied  that  the  demand  would 
spread  to  other  branches.  It  has  done  so,  and 
the  similarity  in  the  terms  and  the  manner  of 
their  presentation  makes  it  clear  that  the 
unions  in  both  industries  are  working  in 
agreement. 

It  may  be  expected,  too,  that  the  same 
tactics  of  inciting  shop  strikes — for  which  the 
union  disclaims  responsibility — employed  in 
the  coat  and  suit  industry  will  be  followed  in 
the  dress  and  waist  field. 

* * * 

The  National  Garment  Retailers’  Associa- 
tion is  out  after  a governmental  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  high  prices  of  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  according  to  John  W.  Hahn, 
executive  secretary  of  the  organization.  This 
move  is  in  support  of  the  demand  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Clothiers’  As- 
sociation in  Chicago  by  Colonel  Fred  Levy, 
president  of  the  association. 

The  investigation  is  being  urged  as  a re- 
sult of  the  statement  by  William  M.  Wood, 
president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
that  the  retailers  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  were 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  company’s 
workers.  Mr.  Wood’s  statement  evoked 
spirited  replies  and  countercharges  from  the 


Australian  Store  Takes 
Orders  by  Aero 
Now 

Mr.  Shaw,  advertising  manager 
of  David  Jones,  Limited,  a large  de- 
partment store  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, under  date  of  November  24, 
1919,  writes  the  Economist  as 
follows : 

“A  few  days  ago  this  company 
delivered  by  air  to  Coulburn  (136 
miles  from  Sydney)  a consignment 
of  parcels  containing  merchandise, 
representing  the  first  occasion  on 
which  goods  have  been  delivered  by 
air  from  an  Australian  city  to  the 
country.  The  airmen  returned  the 
following  day  with  orders  from 
Coulburn  residents. 


which  has  almost  worn  itself  out.  A few  buy- 
ers hold  this  to  be  the  case. 

But  they  are  a very  small  minority.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  wools  will  be  good  for 
next  season  and  probably  for  the  season  after 
that,  if  not  longer.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  after  a person 
becomes  accustomed  to  wool  for  cold  weather 
wear  it  is  difficult  to  change  to  something  else. 
Women  will  endure  much  for  the  sake  of 
fashion  and  cannot  be  relied  on  to  run  true 
to  form.  Nevertheless,  wools  are  regarded  as 
a good  buy. 

Many  women  bought  wools  this  winter  be- 
cause they  did  not  care  to  pay  the  necessary 
price  for  high  shoes,  wearing  their  low  shoes 
with  wool  hose  to  keep  their  ankles  warm.  Of 
course,  high  shoes  may  be  cheaper  next  year 
than  they  were  during  the  past  winter,  but 
with  such  attractive  stockings  to  be  had  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a slight  difference  in  shoe 
prices  will  have  any  slowing-down  effect  on 
sport  hose. 

What  to  Buy 


retailers,  and  evidently  things  are  going  to  be 
made  unpleasant  for  him  if  it  lies  in  retailers’ 
power. 

4. 

Light  Wool  Hose 
Are  Logical 
For  Fall 

Continuation  of  Business  in  Sport 
Wools  Is  Expected  by  Many 
Progressive  Buyers. 

What  about  wool  hose  for  next  fall  and 
winter  selling?  That  is  one  of  the  questions 
many  a buyer  is  asking  himself  now,  and 
and  though  many  of  them  have  formed  definite 
opinions  regarding  the  future  possibilities  of 
women’s  fancy  wool  hose,  they  are  anxious  to 
have  their  opinions  checked  with  the  beliefs 
of  other  buyers. 

An  Economist  representative  recently 
made  a trip  through  the  east  and  as  far  west 
as  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  Of  studying  re- 
tail hosiery  conditions.  The  consensus  of  buy- 
ers’ opinions  as  he  found  them  is  given  in  this 
article.  Most  of  the  stores  visited  were  those 
serving  a high-class  trade,  with  some  popu- 
lar-priced stores  to  balance  the  investigation. 

Haven’t  Goods  Enough 

Business  on  women’s  sport  wools  was 
phenomenal  during  the  past  season.  Ap- 
parently nobody  had  anywhere  near  enough 
goods  to  satisfy  his  trade.  In  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  few  women  thought  of  price 
as  an  obstacle  when  they  saw  stockings  that 
appealed  to  them.  The  heavy  ribbed  varieties 
and  the  lighter-weight  fancy  wools  were  al- 
most equally  favored,  with  the  heavier  kinds 
a little  ahead. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
demand  for  wool  sport  hose  is  a temporary  fad 


Having  decided  that  wools  are  to  be  bought, 
the  next  problem  is — light  or  heavy  weights? 
As  every  buyer  knows,  one  cannot  count  on  a 
woman  to  be  logical  in  matters  of  dress. 
Nevertheless,  logic  must  have  some  share  in 
determining  what  is  to  be  bought  by  the  store. 

Certain  objections  have  been  registered 
against  the  heavy  ribbed  type  of  wool  stocking. 
They  are  not  worn  all  the  time.  When  they 
are  worn  they  keep  the  leg  warmer  than  a 
silk  or  lisle  stocking,  and  many  women  dislike 
to  change  to  lighter  hose  because  of  the  feeling 
of  unusual  coolness  in  their  legs  which  results, 
especially  if  they  are  going  out  -for  the 
evening. 

When  the  wool  hose  were  bought  for  use 
with  low  shoes  already  possessed,  it  was  often 
found  that  the  foot  was  wedged  uncomfort- 
ably tight  because  when  the  shoes  were  bought 
they  were  fitted  over  thin  stockings. 

Lastly,  heavy  wools  do  not  improve  the 
looks  of  a slender  ankle,  and  as  to  ankles  of 
more  sturdy  build — well,  they  don’t  improve 
those,  either. 

A light-weight  wool  sport  hose,  or  a hose 
of  silk  and  wool,  or  mercerized  cotton  and 
wool,  has  the  disadvantages  mentioned  above 
to  a much  smaller  degree,  and  is  favored  by  a 
number  of  buyers.  The  heavy  weight  receives 
strong  support,  too,  and  will  be  bought  freely, 
but  the  lighter  weights  will  have  a consider- 
able edge. 

A factor,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized,  is  the  skirt  length 
which  will  be  favored  for  next  fall  and  winter. 
Long  skirts  would  hurt  the  sale  of  fancy  hose 
seriously,  removing  the  necessity  for  paying 
so  much  attention  to  the  conformation  and 
decoration  of  ankles.  With  the  shorter  skirt 
in  vogue  for  spring  as  a continuation  of  the 
reaction  against  long  skirts,  however,  the 
prospects  are  that  next  fall  and  winter  will 
see  a length  which  will  be  favorable  to  the 
display  of  attractively  clad  legs.  With  the 
slim  ankle  still  the  most  admired,  this  is  an 
additional  reason  for  favoring  light  wools  and 
mixtures  against  the  heavy  type. 
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War  Department  “General  Supplies 
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BIDS  CLOSE 
FEBRUARY  11 


Announcing  to 

Retailers,  Jobbers 

and  Manufacturers 

the  first  sale  of  General  Supplies  by  the 

War  Department 


The  Surplus  Property  Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army,  offers  for  sale  by  negotiation  the  articles 
described  in  this  advertisement.  Informal  bids  on  this  merchan- 
dise will  be  accepted  at  any  of  the  offices  named  in  this  adver- 
tisement until  3:00  P.M.  (Eastern  Time)  February  1 1th.  No 
special  bid  form  is  necessary.  No  deposit  is  required.  Com- 
plete conditions  of  sale  are  embodied  in  this  advertisement. 


ITEM  No.  8 

1,000  Cans,  Ash  or  Garbage,  with  Covers, 

New 

Size 21"  x 21 /i"  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  water  tight, 

drop  handles.  Manufacturer Cincinnati  Can  Company. 

Location — Atlanta,  Ga.  Minimum  bid  considered — 100 
cans. 


Timely  Sellers  for  the  Basement  Store 


ITEM  No.  12 

4,900  Cans,  Ash  or  Garbage,  with  Covers, 

New 

Size — 18"  x 21".  Extra  heavy  corrugated,  galvanized  iron. 
Heavy  band  at  top,  water  tight,  drop  handles.  Manufacturer — 
National  Enameling  & Stamping  Co.  Location — New  York. 
Minimum  bid  considered — 100  cans. 


ITEM  No.  13 

1,000  Cans,  Ash  or  Garbage,  New. 

Size 18"  x 25",  corrugated,  galvanized  iron,  water  tight, 

drop  handles.  Location — Chicago,  111.  Minimum  bid  con- 
sidered— 1 00  cans. 


ITEM  No.  14 

11,550  Cans,  Ash  or  Garbage,  No.  4,  with 
Covers,  New. 

Pail  Bail  handle,  1 0 gallons,  galvanized  iron,  plain  surface, 
rolled  strap,  top  handle  on  cover.  Diameter — 14";  depth,  16". 
Manufacturer — Atlantic  Stamping  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Minimum  bid  considered — 1 00  cans. 


ITEM  No.  15 

13,400  Can  and  Bottle  Openers,  with  Cork- 
screw, New 

Made  of  steel,  6"  long.  “Yankee’’  brand.  Has  cutting  can 
opener,  bottle  cap  remover  and  corkscrew.  Manufacturer — 
Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Location — 
New  York.  Minimum  bid  considered — 1 200. 


ITEM  No.  16 

209,700  Can  Openers,  New 

Cast  iron,  coating  brown  shellac,  6"  long,  with  cutting  blade 
1"  long,  riveted  on.  Location — New  York.  Minimum  bid 
considered — 900. 


ITEM  No.  9 

1,000  Cans,  Ash  or  Garbage,  with  Covers, 

New 

Size — 18"  x 27J/2"  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  water  tight, 
drop  handles.  Manufacturer — Cincinnati  Can  Company.  Loca- 
tion— Atlanta,  Ga.  Minimum  bid  considered — 100  cans. 


ITEM  No.  17 

200,000  Can  Openers,  New 

Cast  iron  frame,  steel  cutter  on  side,  fastened  by  two  iron  rivets, 
length  over  all,  5^8".  Manufacturer — Grey  Iron  Casting  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Location — Philadelphia.  Minimum  bid  con- 
sidered— 900. 


ITEM  No.  10 

2,000  Cans,  Ash  or  Garbage,  with  Covers, 

New 

Size 18"  x 25",  corrugated  galvanized  iron.  Water  tight, 

drop  handles.  Manufacturer — Cincinnati  Galvanizing  Co.  Lo- 
cation— Chicago,  111.  Minimum  bid  considered — 100  cans. 


ITEM  No.  18 

1,143,743  CAN  OPENERS,  NEW 

Galvanized  cast  iron,  51/2"  long,  loop  handle,  blade  1"  long, 
riveted  on.  Manufacturer — Arcade  Manufacturing  Co.,  Free- 
port, 111.  Location — New  York.  Minimum  bid  considered — * 
720. 


ITEM  No.  11 

4,900  Cans,  Ash  or  Garbage,  with  Covers, 

New 

Size — 20"  x 26",  extra  heavy  corrugated  galvanized  iron. 
Heavy  band  at  top.  water  tight,  drop  handles.  Manufacturer 
— National  Enameling  & Stamping  Company.  Location — 
New  York.  Minimum  bid  considered — 100  cans. 


ITEM  No.  39 

20,000  Steel  Helmets,  Model  1917,  New 

Complete  with  lining  and  hat  band  and  chin  strap.  Location — 
Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Minimum  bid  considered — 1 00. 


ITEM  No.  40 

75,000  Steel  Helmets,  Model  1917,  New 

Complete  with  lining  and  hat  band  and  chin  strap.  Location- 
Philadelphia.  Minimum  bid  considered — 100. 


In  Bidding  Mention  “General  Supplies” 


AND  ITEM 
NUMBER 
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Silk-and  oP 
C ot toa 

Prom  ^ e collection 

of 

M a uric©  Ver^n© 
<5?  Co ...  .Pans 


¥ 
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No.  I. — Three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide;  pale  lavender  ground  with  dots  and  figures  in  blue,  green,  red  and  yellow,  respectively.  No.  2. — Printed  cotton,  534 
in.  wide,  in  old  rose,  tans  and  greens  on  white  ground.  No.  3. — Yellow  ground  with  floral  designs  in  red,  in  green  and  in  blue  and  other  decorations  in  glittering  silver. 
No.  4. — Heavy  loop  weave  ground,  with  grosgrain  border  and  picot  edge,  all  in  champagne,  and  with  brocaded  floral  design  in  colors.  No.  5. — Paisley  effect  with  red 
border  printed  on  cotton.  No.  6. — Ribbon  with  broad  velvet  stripe  in  black,  with  plain  silk  portion  in  soft  red  at  one  edge  and  narrow  velvet  stripe  at  the  other 
edge,  and  with  broad  silk  stripe  made  up  of  narrow  stripes  in  red  and  black.  No.  7. — White  cotton  ground  with  flat  chenille-like  edges  and  floral  design  in  bright 
green,  rose  and  blue.  / 


Paris  Ribbons  Cater  to 
Wide  Variety  of  Tastes 

Period  of  1885  Is  Drawn  Upon  for 
Much  of  Inspiration  for 
Spring  Fashions 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  Des  Italiens. 

PARIS,  Jan.  2,  1920. — Printed  cotton  rib- 
bons in  medium  and  in  wide  widths  in  1880 
designs  in  dull,  faded  colorings  are  the  domi- 
nant note  of  the  new  collection  now  shown  by 
Maurice  Vergne.  Narrow  cotton  ribbons  in 
dark  and  neutral  colorings  embroidered  in  tiny 
floral  patterns  in  brilliant  colors  are  featured 
for  millinery. 

Heavy  cotton  ribbons  in  18-inch  width 
printed  in  art  nouveau  designs  in  striped 
effects  and  in  floral  patterns  are  offered  for 
sashes  and  for  vestings. 

Wool  ribbons  in  wide  and  in  medium 
widths  in  Paisley  shawl  designs  bordered  with 
brilliant  colored  satin  edge  are  among  the 
novelties  offered  for  trimmings. 

Satin  back  straw  ribbons,  the  straw  in 
very  brilliant  finish  and  in  high  colors,  and 


printed  taffeta  ribbons  in  multicolored  striped 
effects  and  in  floral  patterns  are  conspicuous 
and  are  shown  in  both  medium  as  well  as  in 
large  widths.  Medium  width  faille  ribbons  in 
bright  colors  striped  with  black  velvet,  and 
with  stripes  printed  in  black  are  among  the 
other  novelties.  These  ribbons  are  in  1885 
style,  from  which  period  fashions  for  the 
spring  are  largely  inspired. 

Shot  taffetas  printed  in  Pompadour  pat- 
terns and  changeable  moire  ribbon  in  medium 
width  are  well  represented,  and  are  in  demand 
both  by  the  dressmakers  as  well  as  by  the 
milliners. 

Printed  velvet  ribbons  and  printed  satin 
ribbons  with  velvet  brocade  are  also  noted. 

Ribbons  in  colored  satin  with  a pattern 
brocaded  in  bright  colored  silk  and  in  metal 
are  well  spoken  of  and  are  shown  in  small 
floral,  also  in  large  all  over  designs. 

+ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  M.  M.  Newcomer  Company,  a depart- 
ment store,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  H.  C.  Eisenberg 
was  unanimously  re-elected  as  president  of 
the  corporation.  The  reports  of  the  last 
year’s  business  were  highly  satisfactory. 
After  the  meeting  a luncheon  was  held  at  a 
local  hotel. 


Consumers  of  Toronto 
Sniff  at.  Low  Prices 


Dolls  at  65  Cents  Are  Still  on  Shelves, 
While  $8,  $10  and  $12  Dolls 
Were  Sold  Out 

Low  and  medium-priced  dolls  and  toys 
bought  for  holiday  selling  by  merchants  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  still  clutter  up  the  shelves. 
They  simply  didn’t  “go,”  while  the  high-priced 
goods  were  sold  in  record  time. 

Dolls  at  65  cents  stayed  in  the  stores  while 
the  $8,  $10  and  $12  variety  were  cleaned  out 
long  before  Christmas.  The  same  thing  held 
true  with  doll  carriages.  At  $20  and  $25  they 
moved  out  so  fast  that  two  or  three  weeks 
before  Christmas  none  were  left.  Those  selling 
for  $6.50  and  thereabouts  were  left  on  dealers’ 
hands.  Offered  to  purchasers  after  the  more 
expensive  ones  were  gone  they  were  rejected 
with  scorn. 

Phonographs  went  the  same  way.  Dealers 
report  that  the  medium-priced  sorts  were  sel- 
dom called  for,  the  large  percentage  of  this 
business  being  done  in  expensive  machines. 
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REPVBUQV'E  FRAHgA.ISE 


BACK  in  ’64  a great  ideal,  a small  shop, 
and  a few  patrons,  To-day  the  same 
ideal,  a nation’s  leading  glove  manufac- 
tory and  a patronage  of  the  World.  Then,  a 
few  skins  fastidiously  bought,  now  the  yield 
of  many  continents  to  choose  from. 


PENILE,: 


Leadership  assumed  by  this  institution  in  its 
early  history  has  never  been  relinquished.  As 
far  back  as  1900  its  supremacy  was  formally 
recognized  and  proclaimed  to  the  world.  In 
that  year  g-loves  of  Meyers  Make  for  Men  and 
Women  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  which  was  then 
and  is  now  the  highest  award  ever  given  an 
American  glove  manufacturer. 


■ h ‘ . T&  1 


To-day  “Meyers  Make”  gloves  are  endorsed 
“on  every  hand.” 

As  with  all  quality-merchandise,  production  is 
limited.  Bookings  for  Fall  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. 


A reproduction 
of  the  Paris 
Testimonial  and 
Gold  Medal 
forms  the  decor- 
ation of  this 

advertisement. 


Leaders  in 
quality 
Leaders  in 
Fashion 

Leaders  in  Serv- 
ice since  1864. 


Boston — 8 Winter  Stt. 


Sam  Franeiseo— 742  Market  St, 
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Why  Those  Who  Sell  Records  Must  Be 
More  Than  “Talking  Machines” 

The  Casual  Visitor  “Drops  in”  to  His  1,006th  Store,  and  He 
Buys  Something — He  Brings  Some  Records  All  the  Way  to 
New  York  with  Him  Because  He  Finds  Humanized  Service 


The  Casual  Visitor  had  been  shown 
through  the  basement,  the  second  floor,  the 
tube  rooms,  the  delivery  department  and  all 
the  special  service  departments  of  the  store, 
a business  with  a very  old  and  well-known 
firm  name  but  in  a brand  new  building. 

As  the  guest  of  first  one  executive  and 
then  another  the  Casual  Visitor  had  seen  prac- 
tically every  material  thing  in  the  store  from 
reserve  stocks  to  modern  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilating 
systems.  Also  he  had  been  en- 
lightened regarding  many  of  the 
intangible  attributes  of  a store 
impressively  modern  in  equip- 
ment and  organization — the  ad- 
vertising policy,  the  merchandis- 
ing practice  and  the  help  and 
service  ideas.  All  this,  perhaps, 
because  he  had  told  the  head  of 
the  house  that  he  was  studying 
retailing  as  well  as  retail  stores. 

The  Spirit  of  Humanness 

“Ours  is  a little  different,  we 
think,”  was  the  store  head’s  re- 
mark as  he  phoned  for  a guide 
to  pilot  the  Casual  Visitor  on  the 
first  lap  of  his  tour.  “Not  that 
we  carry  any  lines  or  qualities 
that  other  stores  cannot  carry  if 
they  so  desire,  but  I refer  to  the  spirit  which 
animates  this  entire  organization — the  spirit 
of  humanness.  We  try  to  reflect  this  not  only 
in  our  service  but  in  our  lines  of  goods  and 
especially  in  our  attitude  toward  what  we  sell 
in  various  departments.” 

Then  to  the  guide,  a young  assistant 
from  the  merchandising  division:  “Please 

conduct  Mr.  Casual  Visitor,  a man  who  studies 
stores  as  they  are,  through  the  leading  mer- 
chandise departments,  explain  our  service 
ideas  to  him  and  then  take  him  up  to  the 
fourth  floor  and  show  him  what  we  think  is 
our  most  human  department.  It  may  surprise 
him.  Anyway,  it  will  prove  of  peculiar  inter- 
est, I am  sure.” 

A Place  of  Character 

Finally,  the  Casual  Visitor  was  escorted  to 
a main  elevator  and  landed  in  the  foreground 
of  a light,  airy  department,  two  sides  of  which 
contained  sound-proof  booths  for  tryouts  of 
talking  machines  and  records.  The  center  of 
the  department  was  given  over  to  talking  ma- 
chines of  most  of  the  leading  makes.  In  one 
corner  was  an  immense  record  cabinet  where 
records  could  be  found  instantly  either  by 
number,  make  or  title. 


“We  trace  a large  percentage  of  our  new 
customers  from  this  department,”  was  the 
young  guide’s  introductory  remark  after  the 
Casual  Visitor  had  got  an  impression  of  the 
goods  and  the  layout  of  the  department.  The 
latter  opened  with  the  remark: 

“How  can  a store  of  this  size  (it  was  the 
usual  store  in  a city  of  less  than  75,000)  de- 
vote so  much  space  to  talking  machines  and 


records?  Aren’t  they  slow  sellers  as  well  as 
expensive  in  overheads?” 

“We  do  not  find  them  so.  We  find  that 
our  clientele  buys  talking  machines  much 
faster  than  we  can  replenish  stock,  and  records 
bring  in  continuous  business  and  increased 
interest  in  different  machines.  It’s  a little 
like  the  automobile  business;  people  who  have 
talking  machines  seem  to  have  more  interest 
in  the  department  than  those  who  have  none. 
And  our  sales  of  records  constantly  lead  to 
intensified  interest  in  talking  machines.  You 
see,  we  advertise  records  just  as  we  do  other 
lines  of  goods.  We  view  them  as  merchandise 
just  the  same  as  we  view  socks,  bedding,  fur- 
niture, shoes,  toilet  goods  or  clothing  and  fur- 
nishings.” 

This  piqued  the  keenest  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Casual  Visitor.  “You  say  you 
view  them  as  you  do  any  other  lines — as  mer- 
chandise— and  advertise  them  as  such?” 

Goods  of  Character 

“Perhaps  I ought  to  particularize,”  said 
the  assistant  merchandise  man.  “We  view  rec- 
ords as  merchandise,  but  not  merely  as  some- 
thing to  sell.  We  are  careful  not  to  view  even 
a doormat  in  that  light.  But  we  advertise 


our  records  on  terms  of  what  they  mean  to 
customers.  The  human  desire  and  need  for 
music  gives  us  the  cue.  Music  has  a universal 
human  appeal  and  our  advertising  department 
writes  of  a record  not  as  a thing  but  as  an 
idea.  A record  which  plays  a love  song  is 
viewed  as  a love  song,  a ballad  record  as  a 
ballad,  a comic  song  record  as  a comic  song. 
The  song  and  what  it  does  for  the  listener  is 
the  thing,  anyway.  You’d  be  in- 
terested maybe  to  see  some  of 
our  l’ecord  advertising.  I’ll  show 
you  some  files  later.” 

The  Casual  Visitor  asked  if 
he  might  have  a few  minutes 
while  on  the  floor  to  be  a cus- 
tomer and  buy  a record  or  two 
to  put  in  his  suitcase  “to  play 
on  the  machine  at  home.” 

Salesmanship  of  Character 

“You  surely  can.  I’ll  call  for 
you  in  about  20  minutes  if  you 
like,”  said  the  guide,  bowing 
himself  away  after  calling  a 
floor  man. 

The  floor  man  led  the  Casual 
Visitor  to  a booth  and  made 
an  inquiry  regarding  the  type 
of  music  the  Casual  Visitor 
would  like  to  hear.  A mo- 
ment later  a young  woman  appeared  with 
a sheaf  of  cards  about  the  size  of  the  average 
hotel  bill  of  fare.  Each  one  headed  with  a 
particular  specification:  “Ballads,”  “Instru- 
mental,” “Comics,”  “Opera”  and  so  on.  These 
were  typewritten  and  dated,  some  as  recently 
as  the  day  before.  The  Casual  Visitor  singled 
out  the  ballad  card  and  noted  that  it  had  about 
20  pieces  on  it  by  title  and  singer,  as  w7ell  as 
the  record  number.  He  asked  what  the  data 
at  the  top  meant  and  was  told  it  referred  to 
what  was  in  stock  in  ballads. 

“We  are  seldom  out  of  a number,  but  some- 
times it  is  unavoidable  and  this  saves  our  cus- 
tomer’s time  and  any  annoyance,”  she  ex- 
plained. 

Then  the  saleswoman  brought  in  three 
pieces  indicated  by  the  Casual  Visitor  and  a 
small  number  of  love  songs  and  instrumental 
pieces  of  the  same  quality  as  those  indicated 
by  the  Casual  Visitor’s  request.  “You  may 
want  to  hear  one  or  two  of  these  after  the 
ballads.  They  go  well  with  the  ballads  you 
like.” 

Between  songs  the  Casual  Visitor  asked 
the  salesgirl  how  sales  went.  Was  one  day 
better  than  another?  Did  people  ask  for 
records  they  had  seen  in  the  store  advertising; 


The  Casual  Visitor  is  a real  person  in  spite  of  his  some- 
what impersonal  pseudonym  and  has  for  years  visited 
department  stores  and  studied  their  special  methods  as 
! outlined  here.  He  has  been  the  guest,  from  a few  hours 

I time  to  a day  or  a week,  of  over  a thousand  leading  stores 
and  many  small  stores  in  small  centers  where  he  has 
' studied  how  a single  factor  in  retailing  is  managed. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  store  advertising,  sometimes  its  sell- 
l ing  methods,  at  other  times  its  educational  system  or' 
| method  of  merchandising  one  or  more  departments. 

On  his  last  trip,  covering  some  forty  stores,  the  Casual 
Visitor  studied  talking  machine  departments.  This 
) sketch  came  from  the  1006th  store  in  the  Casual  Visitor’s 
] travels. 

| 
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The  Business 
News  from  the 
World’s  Greatest 
Market 

Made  available  promptly  to 
business  men  through  the 

Business  Pages  of 

(Ultr  18  m fork  ®tmra 

On  these  pages  are  reported  quickly  and 
accurately  market  and  trade  conditions, 
the  trend  of  values,  prices,  styles  and  other 
matters  of  importance  to  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  business  men  in  general. 

Offerings  to  Buyers  columns,  a regular  fea- 
ture of  the  Business  Pages  of  The  New  York 
Times,  provide  a means  through  which 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  every  part  of 
the  country  may  dispose  of  surplus  stock. 

Buyers’  Wants  columns  enable  merchants  to 
make  known  their  needs  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

These  columns  are  also  reliable  guides  to 
stocks  of  goods  on  hand  and  in  demand. 

Merchants,  manufacturers  and  professional 
men  in  5,000  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  have  made  the  reading  of  The  New 
York  Times  a fixed  habit. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

Post  Offices  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River: 

One  Year 

Daily  and  Sunday  $11.00 

Daily  without  Sunday  9.00 

Sunday  only  3.00 

Post  Offices  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River;  also  in  all 
parts  of  Canada: 

One  Year 


Daily  and  Sunday  $12.00 

Daily  without  Sunday  10.00 

Sunday  only,  United  States  3.50 
Sunday  only,  Canada  6.00 


A subscription  for 

Uhje  Nnu  fork  ®intP0 

is  a paying  investment 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  TIMES  SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK 
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[ Unusual  Opportunity  I 
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I to  bee  a Complete  Line  I 
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Children’s 

Hats 

in  Your  Nearest  Market 
During  February 

If  you  cannot  come  to  us,  we  will  come  to  you.  | 
We  are  maintaining  these  extensive  displays  in  l 
your  nearest  market  city  for  your  convenience.  We  1 
save  you  the  expense  of  making  a long  trip  and  j 
give  you  every  buying  advantage  close  to  home.  | 

Atlanta,  Ga.  | 

Kimball  House  | 

Room  301  | 

Mr.  Arch.  H.  Schultz  | 

Dallas,  Texas  | 

Southland  Hotel  | 

Room  229  | 

Mr.  Fred  O.  Seitz  | 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1 

Hotel  Statler  | 

Room  201  | 

Mr.  Meyer  Heines  | 

Louisville,  Ky.  | 

Louisville  Hotel  j 

Room  242  | 

Mr.  Harry  Rau,  Jr.  1 

Mr.  Edwin  Overberg  | 

We  call  your  attention  to  an  exceptionally  large  and  complete  I 

line  of  popular-priced  styles  in  the  follozmng:  § 

Girls*  Hats  Baby  Hats  Ladies*  Hats  1 

Boys*  Hats  Baby  Caps  Misses’  Hats  J 

Veilings.  Hair  Goods 

If  unable  to  inspect  our  line  in  any  of  S 

these  cities,  send  your  name  for  our  | 

mailing  list.  Spring  catalog  ready  soon. 

S.  P.  NELSON  & SONS  j 

In  This  Line  Since  Sixty-nine  1 

CINCINNATI^ 

Fourth  and  Elm 

iiuiiiunuuiuiuuuu^HiuuBiiiniiiuiuuiiiii;uiuiuiiiiiuiiiuiiuiiiiiuiinuiiiiiiiiii!iitf^^Biuiimiiiuiuiiiuiuiim|Mpiiiiipiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinf 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Caswell  Hotel 
Room  1 32 
Mr.  Ray  C.  Volz 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hotel  Cleveland 

Room  9007 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Klayer 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Deshler  Hotel 
Room  71  1 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Roedel 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Claypool  Hotel 
Room  428 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Cooper 
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did  they  ask  for  many  not  mentioned  in  the 
advertisements?  What  kind  of  records  seem 
most  popular  in  your  town? 

The  saleswoman  answered  the  questions, 
not  only  willingly  but  with  unusual  intelli- 
gence, the  Casual  Visitor  thought. 

“In  this  town  the  biggest  days  seems  to  be 
Monday  and  Saturday  for  the  more  popular 
subjects — comics,  band  music  and  the  topical 
songs.  This  is  because  Sunday  is  visiting  day 
in  most  homes  and  a part  of  the  entertainment 
is  the  talking  machine  program.  The  visitors 
like  something  they  hear,  put  the  name  and 
number  down  and  ask  where  it  was  bought. 
Usually  someone  comes  in  Monday  for  other 
goods  and  drops  up  here  and  orders  a few 
records.  Sometimes  our  regular  customers 
order  by  phone.  Saturday  is  the  reason  for 
Monday  being  a good  day:  lots  of  people  who 
have  talking  machines  buy  a new  record  or 
two  for  Sunday.  That’s  the  way  our  research 
department  figures  it  out,  anyway. 

“As  to  the  type  of  music,  I think  this  town 
is  about  75-25  so  far  as  general  and  opera 
music  goes.  A strong  feature  of  the  75  per 
cent  is  dance  records.  There  are  lots  of  young 
people  here.  At  times  we  feature  dance  rec- 
ords in  the  store  advertisements,  usually  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  week. 

Grandma  Has  Occasional  Fling 

“One  day  last  week  we  advertised  Songs  the 
Grandmother  .and  Grandfather  Like — old  bal- 
lads and  love  songs.  We  could  notice  a real 
response  and  many  of  the  records  were  asked 
for  by  the  song  name  like  “Annie  Laurie,” 
“Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song”  and  so  on.  Fre- 
quently one  member  of  the  family  comes  up 
here  and  selects  records  while  some  other 
member  is  doing  the  day’s  shopping.  Also  we 
notice  good  sales  after  a week  of  musical  com- 
edy or  vaudeville  at  our  theaters.  People  hear 
songs  and  want  them  on  their  lists.” 

The  Casual  Visitor  finally  finished  his  store 
tour  and  began  looking  at  timetables.  With 
him  it  was  always  another  town  and  other 
stores.  But  he  thought  as  he  scanned  “Lvs. 
9:15  p.m.  Union  Station”  that  it  was  too  bad 
the  talking  machine  and  record  department 
closed  when  the  store  closed.  “I’d  like  to  while 
away  an  odd  hour  or  two  here.  It  beats  the 
waiting  room  of  the  railroad  station  or  the 
hotel  lobby. 

“The  store  head  said  the  ‘most  human  de- 
partment’ and  he  is  right.  No  wonder  they 
sell  records  just  as  merchandise.  The  desire 
for  music  is  just  as  human  and  much  older 
than  the  need  for  socks  or  underwear.  And 
I’ll  bet  with  myself  that  the  salespeople  in  that 
department  know  better  what  a record  is,  so 
far  as  customers  go,  than  the  people  who  man- 
ufacture them.  ■ Anyway,  the  executives  of 
this  store  have  ideas  and  carry  them  out.” 

Then  the  Casual  Visitor  took  a little  red 
notebook  out  of  his  pocket  and,  after  writing 
the  name  of  the  store  in  it,  put  the  figure 
“1006”  after  the  name.  He  keeps  a record 
of  the  stores  he  visits  and  this  story  came 
from  the  thousandth  and  sixth. 

♦ 

Rubin’s  Department  Store,  whose  increase 
in  capitalization  was  noted  in  the  Economist 
of  Dec.  27,  is  located  at  Waukegan,  111.,  in- 
stead of  in  Michigan,  as  stated  in  that  issue. 


Careful  Buying 
Tendency  Is 
Growing 

Merchants,  Becoming  More  and 
More  Impressed  by  Problem, 
Are  Planning  Conservatively 

We  are  not  at  this  writing  prepared  to 
state  whether  the  condition  is  general  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  it  is  a fact  that 
some  of  the  merchants  in  certain  centers  are 
instructing  their  buyers  to  slow  up  in  their 
purchasing  of  goods  for  future  delivery.  The 
constantly  rising  prices  asked  by  manufac- 
turers for  merchandise  and  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  labor  situation  seem  to  be 
the  cause  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  many 
merchants. 

As  early  as  last  September  merchandise 
managers  of  two  prominent  New  England 
firms  commenced  to  advise  retrenchment  and 
the  slowing  up  of  buying.  They  told  their 
heads  of  departments  to  buy  sparingly  for 
spring,  1920,  and  outlined  a program  of  buy- 
ing to  meet  normal  conditions  for  the  fall  of 
1920.  Each  of  these  merchandise  members 
in  discussing  the  situation  with  an  Econo- 
mist staff  member  said: 

Will  Finally  Get  It 

“Buyers  should  buy  just  what  is  needed 
to  carry  on  their  department  successfully. 
Buyers  will  experience,  as  they  have  in  the 
pastj  difficulty  in  securing  their  merchandise, 
but  they  will  finally  get  it. 

“There  is,  of  course,  a great  scarcity  of 
merchandise  in  the  United  States  and  I hear 
from  many  sources  that  buyers  are  finding  it 
practically  impossible  to  get  what  they  want, 
yet  personally  I had  no  difficulty,”  these  mer- 
chandise men  added. 

Quite  recently  an  Economist  staff  mem- 
ber on  visiting  certain  stores  in  the  middle 
west  found  that  some  of  their  departments 
were  feeling  the  effect  of  high  prices.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  garment  departments. 
The  head  of  one  such  department  in  a prom- 
inent store  said  that  some  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers were  refusing  to  pay  the  high  prices 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  charge  for  gar- 
ments. 

Indication  of  New  Attitude 

Said  he:  “One  of  my  old-time  customers, 
a woman  who  has  been  a consistent  purchaser 
from  my  department  for  a number  of  years, 
came  to  me  and  said,  ‘I  feel  that  the  prices 
you  are  charging  for  clothes  and  the  prices 
being  charged  by  other  stores  for  garments 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  buy.  The  class 
of  goods  I am  accustomed  to  wear  is  command- 
ing a price  that  I don’t  feel  I can  afford  to 
pay,  and  while  you  have  on  hand  garments 
within  the  range  I could  afford  to  pay,  I 
will  not  buy  these  goods,  as  I do  not  feel 
they  are  up  to  my  standard.  I am  going 
to  buy  the  dress  goods  and  silks  and  have  my 
suits  and  coats  made  by  a tailor  and  my 
dresses  by  a dressmaker.’  ” 

This  customer  expressed  a feeling  that  is 


coming  to  be  general  among  people  of  her 
class.  The  head  of  the  carpet  and  drapery  de- 
partment in  another  store  in  the  same  city 
said  that  some  of  his  customers  were  buying 
a lower  grade  of  goods  than  formerly. 

Strike  Grave  Menace 
Asked  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if  a 
strike  of  coat  and  suit  workers  in  New  York 
was  called  and  wages  increased  30  per  cent, 
more  than  one  buyer  replied: 

“It  would  cause  such  a raise  in  costs  that 
the  prices  on  each  garment  to  the  consumer 
would  be  practically  prohibitive.” 

One  of  the  merchandise  managers  in  a 
Southern  store  was  interviewed  during  the 
last  week  of  the  old  year  by  an  Economist 
staff  member.  This  manager,  a woman,  mer- 
chandises ten  or  fifteen  departments,  the  goods 
being  novelties,  silverware,  jewelry,  gifts  and 
other  small  articles.  She  was  asked  what  she 
was  doing  toward  buying  for  spring  and  fall 
seasons.  She  answered:  “We  have  had  the 
most  successful  year  in  our  history  and  just 
closed  a Christmas  season  that  has  far  ex- 
ceeded every  expectation,  and  I certainly  wish 
that  I could  look  forward  to  another  such 
year;  but  I have  doubts. 

Always  Able  to  Buy 
“We  were  told  by  manufacturers  and 
salesmen  a year  ago  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  early  or  we  would  not  get  goods. 
We  did  buy  early  in  the  year,  but  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  buy  other  goods,  and  while 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them,  the  big 
thing  is  that  we  got  them.  I have  found  that 
we  are  always  able  to  get  a suitable  class  of 
goods,  even  though  we  did  hold  off  from  buy- 
ing for  a time. 

“Practically  every  day  now  some  salesman 
comes  into  the  store  and  tells  me  that  I must 
buy  for  fall  or  I will  not  be  able  to  get  what 
I order;  I have  been  telling  them  all  to  wait 
a while.  I don’t  think  I need  to  buy  any  goods 
for  fall  for  three  weeks  to  a month  yet.  I 
have  bought  most  of  my  spring  goods,  but  I 
feel  that  that  is  as  far  ahead  as  I want  to  buy 
at  this  time.  I have  no  fear  that  I will  not 
be  able  to  get  deliveries  even  though  I wait 
a considerable  period  of  time,  for  I have  al- 
ways found  that  the  goods  were  available  even 
though  the  season  was  pretty  far  advanced. 
This  condition  may  not  apply  to  all  lines,  but 
it  does  to  mine. 

“I  am  withholding  my  buying  for  I feel 
that  there  must  be  a reaction  from  the  buying 
craze  that  has  been  sweeping  this  country. 

I want  to  get  my  bearings  a bit  before  I place 

my  large  orders.” 

♦ 

At  a special  dinner  served  to  135  employees 
who  have  been  with  the  firm  for  five  years  or 
more,  Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
presented  gifts  of  sums  ranging  from  $25  to 
$100,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  served 
in  the  store.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  5 per 
cent  of  salary  given  as  a bonus  at  Christmas. 
Ben  Davidson,  in  his  speech,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  firm  would  eventually  become 
a co-operative  enterprise. 

1 

The  firm  of  Apple,  Van  Raalte  & Co., 
whose  home  office  is  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
opened  a new  office  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
charge  of  E.  L.  Hubbard.  Business  with  the 
Orient  will  be  carried  on  through  this  branch. 
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Gloves  and  Mittens 
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No  matter  in  what  town  or  community  your 
store  is  located  there  is  a big  demand  for 
a line  of  work  gloves  and  mittens  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  man  who 
must  have  reliable  hand  protection. 

’‘ASBESTOL”  Gloves  and  Mittens  are  supplying  railroad  men,  farmers,  teamsters,  structural  iron 
workers  and  hundreds  of  others  who  require  a strong,  durable  and  serviceable  work  glove. 

Your  nearest  JOBBER  can  supply  you  with 
“ ASBESTOL ” on  short  notice.  Write  him. 


EISENDRATH  (.LOVE  COMPANY 


2001  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


I S.  W.  MAGNUS  & CO 

1 

BRANDON,  MAGNUS  & LEON,  Inc. 


Succeeded  to  the  Business  of 


On  January  1st,  1920 


Complete  lines  of  Linen,  Silk  and  Cotton 
Handkerchiefs  for  Spring  and  Fall  Deliveries 
are  now  on  display. 

Our  Salesmen  will  have  pleasure  in 
calling  on  you  at  their  accustomed 
times  as  m the  past. 


S.W.  MAGNUS  & CO 

105-7  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Sole  selling  agents  for  Douglas  & Green,  Ltd.,  Belfast 
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Sidney  Thompson  & Co. 

Proprietor,  Sidney  Thompson 
Importers  and  Exporters 

3 George  Street 
Nottingham 
England 

All  classes  of  Silk,  Wool,  and 
Cotton  Yarns,  Single  and 
Folded,  for  Laces,  Hosiery,  Un- 
derwear, Weaving,  Curtains,  Etc. 

COP,  CHEESE,  CONE,  WARP  OR  BUNDLE 

Italian  Singles  a Specialty 

Sewing  Threads 

Mercerized,  Cotton  Yarn 
IN  HANK  OR  ON  CHEESE  OR  CONE 


Warehouses: 

George  Street.  Nottingham 
Lincoln  Street, Nottingham 


Telegraphic  Address: 
Cocoon  Nottingham 
Code— A B C (5th  Edition! 
Western  Union 


Desire  Selling  Agency  for  High  Class  American 
Sports  Goats 


bidder  rather  than  to  fill  orders  scrupulously 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  That  this  is 
reprehensible  none  will  deny,  but  to  their 
credit  be  it  said  that  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers are  living  up  to  the  letter  of  their  con- 
tracts, building  a good-will  that  will  continue 
long  after  the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  recon- 
struction period  have  passed  out  of  mind. 

Exaggerated  Prosperity 

This  inflation  of  orders,  if  it  be  not  truly 
recognized,  creates  for  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future  an  exaggerated  idea  of  pros- 
perity that  is  most  unhealthy.  Factories  and 
stores  are  being  enlarged  to  care  for  the  in- 
creased demand;  production  is  constantly  be- 
ing stimulated ; machinery  and  equipment  pur- 
chases are  unprecedented. 

What  will  happen  if  business  slackens  up 
for  a month  or  two?  Suppose  the  present  orgy 
of  buying  stops ! Straightway  the  retailer  will 
begin  to  cancel  his  excess  orders  now  long 
past  due;  the  jobber  will  do  likewise  to  his 
factory  source  of  supply,  and  the  manufac- 
turer will  stop  the  flow  of  his  raw  material. 

But  what  of  the  merchandise  that  has 
already  been  delivered?  Everybody  concerned 
will  begin  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  merchan- 
dise on  hand.  The  least  courageous  will  at 
once  lose  faith  in  that  wonderful  prosperity 
upon  which  he  has  been  joyfully  gazing  and 
become  one  of  the  frenzied  mob  storming  the 
gates  of  public  demand  and  bombarding  them 
with  drastic  cuts  in  prices.  Then  the  wise- 
acres and  the  veterans  of  previous  panics  will 
sing  the  ancient  dirge,  “I  told  you  so.” 

Painfully  Sudden  or  Gradual? 

Fundamental  economic  conditions,  now  be- 
yond the  control  of  man,  but  created  by  his 
past  activities,  will  operate  inexorably  to  sta- 
bilize the  chaotic  state  of  mind  and  matter  in 
the  world.  Whether  that  stabilization  is  to  be 
accomplished  painfully  with  conflict  of  con- 
tending forces  or  gradually  and  quietly 
through  a thorough  and  conscientious  co-op- 
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Conservatism,  The 
Only  Course 
That’s  Sure  Pay 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

eration  of  all  classes  of  society  rests  largely  in 
our  hands. 

Inventory  Future  Prospects 

Retailers,  jobbers,  manufacturers,  owners 
of  mines  and  fields  and  live  stock  must  take 
an  inventory  not  only  of  material  resources, 
but  of  future  prospects.  Without  undue  pes- 
simism, but  with  a careful,  conservative  scru- 
tiny of  the  problems  of  the  coming  year,  the 
outlook  must  be  examined  and  appraised  at  its 
true  value. 

Stocks  in  retail  stores  must  be  watched 
more  carefully  than  ever.  Those  lines  in 
which  the  turnover  is  most  rapid,  such  as  the 
ready-to-wear  departments,  need  not  be  oper- 
ated any  more  carefully  than  is  the  present 
general  practice;  it  takes  but  a short  time  to 
liquidate  excess  quantities  in  such  stocks.  But 
in  the  staple  lines  and  in  the  stocks  where  the 
turnover,  the  movement  of  stock,  is  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  merchandise  comparatively 
slow,  there  is  need  for  great  caution  to-day. 

Don’t  Get  “Sewed”  Up 

Large  commitments  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  spring  season  at  present  prices 
are  unwise.  When  the  long  swing  downward 
begins — and  we  hope  it  will  be  long  and  slow 
— merchandise  on  the  shelves  will  gradually 
depreciate  in  value  as  replacement  prices  fall. 
In  disposing  of  such  stocks  advertising  sales 
and  cutting  prices  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  in  hastening  liquidation;  they  will  only 
add  to  the  loss  that  must  be  suffered  in  the 
normal  course  of  events. 

It  is'  true  that  an  abnormal  profit  might 
have  been  made  by  purchasing  in  quantity 
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rugs,  laces,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  art  wares. 
This  profit,  however,  should  be  considered 
merely  as  a reserve  of  extra  profit  applicable 
to  offset  in  a measure  loss  due  to  the  inevita- 
ble depreciation  of  merchandise  in  a receding 
market. 

Buy  for  Immediate  Needs 

To  all  of  this  there  is  but  one  answer:  Buy 
only  enough  to  supply  the  essential  and  imme- 
diate demands  of  business.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. As  the  price  per  item  rises  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  number  of  customers  who 
ordinarily  purchase  such  goods  will  diminish. 

Fundamental  economic  laws  have  been 
well-nigh  inoperative  in  this  great  war  period. 
Yet  the  old  inevitable  tendencies  are  appar- 
ent; the  increase  in  the  number  of  sales  made 
will  be  found  very  much  smaller  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  represented  by 
those  same  sales.  In  many  instances  it  has 
been  noted  that  an  actual  increase  in  volume 
of  money  has  been  accompanied  by  a smaller 
number  of  sales.  The  consumer  who  was  wont 
to  purchase  four  pairs  of  shoes  a year  at  from 
$8  to  $12  per  pair  may  find  he  can  get  along 
with  two  pairs  of  shoes  now  that  he  has  to  pay 
$16  to  $24  a pair  for  the  same  shoes. 

There  is  no  good  reason,  except  the 
strength  of  the  customer’s  desire,  why  a cloth 
coat  without  fur  trimming  will  not  do  just  as 
well  as  the  full-fashioned  fur  coat,  or  the  one 
with  only  fur  trimming.  It  is  perfectly  safe 
to  predict  that  there  is  a high  price  at  which 
the  customer  will  refuse  to  buy  even  in  these 
hectic  days.  It  is  not  quite  so  safe  to  predict 
accurately  just  what  that  price  will  be. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  demand  and  sup- 
ply will  meet  upon  an  equal  basis.  When  they 
do  meet,  the  merchant  with  small  stocks  and 
plenty  of  cash  will  reap  a harvest  no  matter 
how  severe  the  strain  upon  general  business. 
The  man  who  has  been  buying  futures  in  mer- 
chandise will  find  himself  the  center  of  an  all- 
enveloping  quicksand  from  which  there  will 
be  no  escape. 


Worth  a Million?  The 


arbitrary  stand  in  wage  disputes  without  re- 
pudiating the  principles  advocated  during 
disputes  with  his  own  employes. 

Distribution  presents  another  difficulty. 
As  the  announcement  of  the  plan  says  that 
goods  will  be  sold  direct  to  consumers  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a mail  order  business 
will  be  carried  on,  or  small  distributing 
points  set  up.  In  either  case  there  is  still 
the  middleman’s  expenses  to  be  counted,  if 
not  his  profit. 

Postage,  bookkeepers,  packers — to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  getting  out  a cata- 
logue or  sending  samples — would  cost  heav- 
ily. In  stores  set  up  to  sell  the  union’s  fac- 
tories’ products  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  other  articles  as  well,  and  though 
again  the  middleman’s  profit  might  be  elimi- 
nated, his  expense  remains,  and  the  manu- 
facturers’ profits,  also,  on  most  of  the  stock. 

Will  the  union  members  and  their  fam- 


Experience  May  Be 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

ilies  patronize  their  own  enterprise?  That 
is  extremely  doubtful.  As  the  proposition 
now  stands  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture 
a sufficient  variety  of  hosiery  to  appeal  to 
all  tastes.  The  head  of  a family  wants  wool 
socks.  His  wife  wears  lisles.  The  daughter 
will  insist  on  silks.  And  the  union  family 
across  the  street  wants  the  same  things  but 
in  different  colors  and  grades. 

People  will  buy  where  they  can  get  what 
they  want.  Savings  of  25  to  60  per  cent, 
if  possible,  would  be  some  inducement  to 
forego  convenience,  but  that  is  absurd.  The 
combined  net  profits  of  manufacturers  and 
middlemen  do  not  reach  anything  like  as 
high  a percentage  as  50  per  cent  of  the 
final  selling  price.  When  actual  expense  of 
distribution  is  added  to  manufacturing  cost, 


which  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  in  other 
mills,  there  may  be  some  saving;  but  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  enough  to  offset  the  lack 
of  variety  in  the  product  and  the  incon- 
venience incurred  in  getting  it,  as  compared 
to  the  service  of  the  department  store. 

In  normal  times  the  hosiery  business  is 
a hard  game  to  play.  Many  people  of  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  business  acumen  have 
lost  money  at  it.  We  hate  to  see  a million 
thrown  away,  but  that  is  what  the  proposed 
venture  is  likely  to  prove. 

♦ 

Danville,  Va.,  suffered  a loss  of  $800,000 
in  a fire  on  Jan.  4 which  destroyed  much 
property,  including  a five-story  Masonic 
building.  The  fire  was  discovered  in  the 
Z.  V.  Johnson  Department  Store.  Firemen 
responded  immediately  to  a call,  but  in  a short 
time  the  fire  had  spread  and,  before  it  was  put 
out  destroyed  the  Broadway  Theater,  the  Main 
Street  Cafe,  and  Goode  & Co.’s  shoe  store. 
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BURLINGTON 

JVfeefashioned  Hosiery 


Repeat  sales  in  hosiery  depend 
on  fit  as  much  as  on  fabric. 

A snug  elastic  fit  is  essential — 
for  comfort — in  the  foot. 

It’s  vital — for  appearance — at 
the  ankle.  BURLINGTON  NEW 
Fashioned  Hosiery  is  “knit 

to  fit  from  toe  to  top”  on  a 
special  automatic  machine,  knit 
with  proper  reinforcements — 
without  seams  or  knots. 


Iff  intm 


MARSHALL  FIELD 
& COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Distributers  of 
Standard  Merchandise 

^ Chicago 
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Excess  Profits  Tax  Has  Outlived 
Its  Usefulness,  Colver  Asserts 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Tells  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association  One  Per 
Cent  Tax  on  All  Sales  Is  Most  Practical  Now — Explains  Commission’s  Functionings 


The  Speech  of  Wm.  B.  Colver , 

Addressing  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  finds  it- 
self charged,  under  the  terms  of  its  organic 
act,  with  the  administration  of  a simple, 
just  and  inclusive  pronouncement  of  law — 

"Unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce are  hereby  declared  unlawful.” 

Nothing  in  that  pronouncement  can  be 
repugnant  to  American  business,  nor  can  the 
honest,  fearless  and  consistent  enforcement 
and  vindication  of  that  pronouncement  be 
considered  to  be  an  attack  upon  business  en- 
terprise. 

Following  this  declaration  of  legal  princi- 
ple, the  Congress  has  laid  down,  and  the 
President  has  signed,  a code  of  procedure 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
followed  and  is  following,  unchanged,  from 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Commission  in 
1914  to  the  present  time. 

Oppose  Unfair  Competition 

Whenever  upon  complaint  being  made  to 
it  or  otherwise  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
law)  “the  Commission  shall  have  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person,  partnership  or  cor- 
poration has  been  or  is  using  any  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  commerce;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  to  the  Commission  that  a pro- 
ceeding by  it,  in  respect  thereto,  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  public,  it  shall  issue  and 
serve  a complaint  stating  its  charges  in  that 
respect.” 

It  is  the  declaration  against  unfair  prac- 
tices in  competition  and  this  procedure  laid 
down  by  law,  that  creates  the  contact  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  nation. 

Has  Many  Duties 

There  are  other  duties  laid  upon  the  Com- 
mission and  one  of  these  has  been  confused, 
and  I believe  purposely,  with  the  foregoing. 
The  duty  to  which  I refer  is  the  requirement 
that  the  Commission,  upon  direction  of  either 
branch  of  Congress  or  of  Congress  itself,  or 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall 
investigate  any  given  subject  and  make  re- 
port thereon  to  the  House  or  to  the  Senate 
or  to  Congress  or  to  the  President. 

Not  a Hostile  Body 

An  investigation  thus  undertaken  is  not 
an  adversary  proceeding,  but  is  an  inquiry 
directed  to  the  answering  of  specific  ques- 
tions by  the  securing  of  data  and  informa- 
tion which  may  throw  a light  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  question  and  may  point  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  prompted  the 
question  to  be  asked  of  the  Commission. 


These  proceedings,  as  I say,  are  not 
adversary  proceedings.  There  are  no 
parties  to  such  a proceeding,  and  since  there 
are  no  parties  to  the  proceeding  no  one  has 
a right  of  representation  in  person  or  by 
counsel  in  such  an  inquiry.  But,  in  such  in- 
quiries when  known  parties  may  be  affected, 
they  are  invited  to  state  fully  their  point  of 
view  and  to  make  suggestions  both  as  to  the 
direction  and  scope  of  the  inquiry  being 
made.  Such  suggestions  are  by  no  means 
binding,  but  are  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  offered,  are  given  full  con- 
sideration and  are  more  often  than  not, 
found  to  be  extremely  helpful. 

Methods  of  Procedure 

To  return  now  to  the  procedure  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  unfair  competi- 
tion, which  we  usually  refer  to  as  Section  5 of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  The  pro- 
cedure in  these  matters  is,  first,  an  applica- 
tion for  the  issuance  of  a formal  complaint. 

When  the  Commission’s  attention  is  di- 
rected to  a state  of  affairs  alleged  to  constitute 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce, 
it  makes  a preliminary  examination  in  the 
nature  of  an  investigation  or  inquiry,  and 
this  is  not  an  adversary  proceeding  but  is 
ex-parte  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  Commission  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  has  “reason  to  believe”  that  the  acts 
complained  of  are  in  fact  being  indulged  in 
and  if  they  are  indulged  in,  whether  or  not 
they  do  constitute  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition; and,  finally,  if  the  acts  complained 
of  are  being  indulged  in  and  if  they  do  result 
in  an  unfair  method  of  competition,  whether 
or  not  the  public  interest  is  so  affected  that 
a proceeding  by  the  Commission  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Up  to  this 
time  the  inquiry  is  not  a contact  between 
the  complainant  or  the  Government  on  one 
side  and  the  prospective  respondent  on  the 
other  side. 

Must  Act  on  Complaints 

If  the  Commission,  on  the  ex-parte  show- 
ing, shall  have  reason  to  believe  that,  prima 
competition,  and  the  public  interest  requires 
facie,  the  case  presents  unfair  methods  in 
action  by  the  Commission,  the' law  requires 
that  a formal  and  written  complaint  be 
drawn  and  served  upon  the  respondent: 
There  is  no  discretion.  The  law  is  plain. 
Such  complaint  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  respondent  before  any  publicity  is  given 
to  the  complaint,  and  thereafter  the  com- 


plainant has  40  days  in  which  to  prepare  and 
file  his  written  answer. 

Upon  the  formal  complaint  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
issue  is  joined  and  the  proceeding  then  be- 
comes an  adversary  proceeding  surrounded 
by  all  the  checks  and  safeguards  of  a judi- 
cial hearing.  The  Government  becomes  the 
complainant  in  the  case  and  it  produces  in 
open  court  its  witnesses  and  its  testimony. 
The  respondent  is  present  in  person  or  by 
counsel  and  is  privileged  to  cross-examine 
witnesses  and  to  have  access  to  documentary 
evidence.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s case  the  respondent  is  privileged 
to  summon  witnesses,  under  the  process  of 
the  Commission  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  and  to  require  the  production, 
under  the  process  of  the  Commission,  of  doc- 
umentary evidence  in  aid  of  its  defense. 

How  Commission  Is  Bound 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  taking  of  the 
testimony  the  case  may  be  further  elabor- 
ated by  brief  and  oral  argument  and  there- 
after the  Commission,  considering  all  the 
facts  and  the  law  in  the  case,  makes  its  find- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  respondent 
has  been  indulging  in  unfair  trade  practices 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  which 
tend  to  impair  that  free  competition  which 
the  law  seeks  to  maintain. 

If  the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  for- 
mal complaint  has  been  sustained  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  a preponderance  of  evidence,  it  is 
required  by  the  law  which  created  it  to  issue 
its  order  to  cease  and  desist.  If  the  respond- 
ent feels  that  justice  has  not  been  done,  he  is 
privileged  to  take  the  whole  matter  to  any 
United  States  Circuit  Court  and  the  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court  is,  in  turn,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  Section  5 of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  the  Commission 
is  likewise  charged,  under  the  same  proce- 
dure, with  the  enforcement  of  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Law,  except  with  respect  to  finan- 
cial institutions  and  common  carriers.  The 
Clayton  law  was  enacted  subsequent  to  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

To  Prevent  Monopolies 

We  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be- 
lieve that  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
commerce  include  any  unfair  act  which  may 
tend  to  destroy  a competitor  whether  in- 
tended to  destroy  him  or  not.  Such  destruc- 
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HIGHER  PRICES  INEVITABLE 
SECURE  YOUR  FUTURIST  NOW 


It  is  now  plain  that  underwear  prices,  due 
to  the  constantly  rising  costs  of  materials, 
must  go  still  higher. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  entire  year's 
production  of  Futurist  will  be  contracted 
for  within  the  next  few  months. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  our  customers 
to  place  their  orders  at  once  for  Futurist  in 
quantities  adequate  to  carry  them  through 
the  whole  summer  season. 

Remember,  Futurist  is  never  oversold. 
Once  our  production  facilities  are  ex- 
hausted  no  more  orders  will  be  accepted. 
There  are  many  attractive  new  numbers 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

For  the  convenience  of  buyers  when  in 
New  York  our  representatives  will  show 
the  Futurist  line  either  at  our  showrooms 
in  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building, 
130  W.  42nd  St.  (just  off  Broadway)  or, 
by  appointment,  in  your  buying  rooms. 


UTURIST 

WOMAN’S  MODERN  UN  D ERG  ARM  ENT 

OFFERINGS  AT  THE  BETTER  STORES  IN  THE  KNIT  UNDERWEAR.  DEPARTMENTS 


THE  FUTURIST  COMPANY 

310  W.  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
New  York  Office:  130  W.  42nd  St. 


tion  of  a competitor,  no  matter  how  many 
there  may  be,  reduces,  unfairly,  the  number 
of  competitors  by  one  and,  therefore,  tends  to 
create  monopoly.  For  if  the  process  Is  re- 
peated and  one  more  and  again  one  and  an- 
other is  removed  from  the  held,  monopoly  is 
the  result. 

We  of  the  Commission  also  believe  that 
any  unfair  act  which  may  result  in  a lessen- 
ing of  competition  is  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  in  commerce.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  method  shall  have  reached  its 
perfect  flower  of  effect — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  competition  be  already 
substantially  lessened  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  monopoly  shall  have  already  been  es- 
tablished, but  is  any  unfair  method  which 
has  been  or  is  being  followed,  and  which, 
viewed  in  unprejudiced  judgment  may  lessen 
competition,  or  if  such  methods  so  viewed 
may  tend  to  create  a monopoly,  then  the 
method  must  be  stigmatized  coming  under 
the  laws  of  prohibition. 

Clearly  any  act  which  is  and  of  itself 
unlawful  must  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. The  fact  that  an  unlawful  act  is 
susceptible  of  direct  attack  in  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  which  it  is  a violation  is  not  at 
all  in  bar  of  action  by  the  Commission. 

Many  Complaints  Handled 

The  work  of  the  Commission  under  this 
law  and  procedure  during  the  four  and  a half 
years  of  its  existence  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

There  have  been  1534  applications  for 
complaints  before  the  Commission.  Of 
these,  after  ex-parte  examination,  820  were 
dismissed  without  public  notice  or  knowl- 
edge; 305  are  now  in  process  of  such  exami- 
nation. With  respect  to  the  remaining  409 
applications,  the  Commission  instituted  for- 
mal proceedings,  resulting  in  the  issuance  of 
567  formal  complaints,  the  excess  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  applications  there 
were  a number  of  respondents  which  were 
proceeded  against  individually.  Of  these 
567  adversary  proceedings,  245  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  while  322  are  pending.  Of  the  245 
disposed  of,  47  were  dismissed,  the  respond- 
ents having  made  sufficient  showing  of  de- 
fense. In  the  remaining  198  cases,  the  Com- 
mission’s Order  to  Cease  and  Desist  was 
issued,  and  in  160  of  these  instances  the 
order  was  issued  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  respondent.  In  the  remaining  38  cases 
the  action  went  through  trial  and  argument, 
and  resulted  in  Order  to  Cease  and  Desist. 

Nearly  All  Settled 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  where 
the  Commission  has  issued  its  Order  to  Cease 
and  Desist  only  in  eight  cases  has  the  re- 
spondent been  moved  to  avail  himself  of  his 
right  and  privilege  to  appeal  from  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  United  States.  Thus  far, 
only  two  of  these  cases  have  been  passed 
upon — in  one  the  Commission’s  order  was 
affirmed — and  in  the  other  it  was  reversed. 
A petition  for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  filed  by  the 
Commission  in  the  latter  case,  and  has  been 
granted. 
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The  Excess  Profits  Tax 

There  are  a number  of  things  that  I would 
like  to  discuss  but  time  forbids  going  into 
many  of  them  in  much  detail.  For  example, 

I would  like  to  urge  in  detail  what  I have 
hitherto  said  many  times  concerning  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  but  I will  only  say  that  the 
excess  profits  tax,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  present  unhealthy  and  in- 
tolerable price  structure  in  this  country. 

Not  a Revenue  Measure 

The  excess  profits  tax  was  never  designed 
to  be  and  never  was  a revenue  measure.  At 
the  time  that  the  Government  was  fixing 
prices  on  various  commodities  it  found  that 
the  cost  of  production  in  different  mines, 
mills  and  factories  covered  a very  wide 
range.  But  since  a certain  quantity  of  a 
given  commodity  was  imperatively  needed,  a 
price  was  fixed  high  enough  to  bring  out  the 
needed  production  from  the  high-cost  pro- 
ducers. This  gave  abnormal  and  undue 
profits  to  low-cost  producers  and  the  excess 
profits  tax  was  intended  as  an  equalizer  to 
bring  these  undue  profits  back  to  the  public 
treasury.  Prices  are  no  longer  fixed  by  the 
Government  and  therefore  the  only  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  excess  profits  tax 
system  has  absolutely  disappeared. 

How  Tax  Is  Multiplied 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  passed  on  and 
multiplied  until  about  four  or  five  dollars  is 
taken  out  of  your  pocket,  my  pocket  and  the 
pocket  of  the  man  on  the  street  for  every 
dollar  that  finally  gets  to  the  public  treasury. 
The  tax  is  difficult  and  cumbersome  to  collect 
and  bears  inequitably  upon  different  con- 
cerns of  the  same  size  and  profitableness. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  a bonus  for  inflated 
capitalization  and  a penalty  on  conservative 
capitalization.  It  should  be  repealed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  its  repeal  I am 
certain  will  result  in  an  almost  immediate 
lowering  of  the  whole  unhealthy  price  struc- 
ture which  is  a burden  alike  upon  every  citi- 
zen whether  he  be  consumer,  merchandiser, 
producer  or  tax-payer. 

The  Handicap  of  Uncertainty 

The  business  of  the  Nation  is  suffering  by 
reason  of  unsettled  conditions  and  it  will 
continue  to  suffer  more  and  more  severely. 
When  business  suffers,  everybody  suffers. 
The  international  situation  has  a direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  business  situation  of  every  con- 
cern in  the  United  States.  It  reflects  di- 
rectly upon  every  wage-earner  and  every 
farmer  as  well  as  upon  every  merchant  and 
upon  every  manufacturer. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a technical  state  of 
war.  Our  foreign  relations  are  disturbed 
and  our  foreign  commerce  disrupted.  It  has 
been  more  than  a year  since  the  war  was 
ended  and  a treaty  of  peace  has  not  yet  been 
ratified.  The  solemn  ratification  of  a treaty 
of  peace  would  substitute  a fixed  and  known 
condition  for  the  present  condition  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Oppose  Secret  Treaties 

From  a business  standpoint  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  essence  of  the  League  of  Nations 
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plan  is  the  abolishment  of  secret  treaties  and 
intrigues. 

Secret  treaties  usually  carry  with  them 
preferential  trade  arrangements,  great  or 
small.  If  the  eLague  of  Nations  did  nothing 
more  than  to  put  an  end  to  secret  treaties 
and  secret  trade  arrangements,  and  if  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  did  nothing  more 
than  to  substitute  stability  for  instability  in 
our  relation  to  our  enemy,  our  allies  and  neu- 
tral nations,  American  business  would  have 
cause  to  rejoice  and  to  go  forward  with  con- 
fidence and  courage  to  meet  the  problem 
which  it  must  meet  and  which  are  quite  as 
difficult  as  were  the  problems  of  war. 

These  things  are  too  important  and  too 
vital  to  successful  business  and  commerce 
and  to  the  daily  life  of  the  American  people 
to  be  used  as  chips  in  a game  of  politics. 
They  are  not  partisan  questions.  They  are 
national  questions. 

Work  and  Save 

“Work  and  Save”  has  come  to  be  the  popu- 
lar slogan  for  these  present  troublous  times. 
It  is  good  advice.  But  it  is  so  good  and  so 
simple  that  it  needs  a bit  of  a background 
to  make  it  sink  in  and  to  bring  a realization 
that  it  is  not  only  a bit  of  good  advice  but  a 
danger  signal  as  well. 

The  world  war  disrupted  and  disorgan- 
ized all  the  usual  channels  and  currents  of 
international  trade.  When  the  war  ended 
everyone  planned  for  and  expected  an  imme- 
diate and  very  great  resumption  of  foreign 
trade.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  both  during  and  since 
the  war,  has  been  in  enormous  volume,  but 
there  are  several  large  flies  in  the  ointment. 

Must  Reduce  Europe’s  Debt 

In  the  first  place  it  is  neither  useful  nor 
profitable  to  continue  to  export  goods  on  a 
credit  basis.  The  continuing  advances  of 
credit  of  the  United  States  to  Europe  tend 
only  to  further  increase  Europe’s  debt  to  us. 
Of  course  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to  re- 
ceive credits  created  by  our  European  cus- 
tomers with  a third  party  from  whom  we  our- 
selves are  importing  goods.  As  for  example, 
South  America,  as  a result  of  the  export  of 
American  goods,  or  raw  material  to  Europe 
,and  the  sale  by  Europe  of  goods  to  South 
America.  But  this  is  nothing  more  or  less, 
after  all,  than  an  exchange  of  goods. 

It  is  neither  useful  nor  profitable  to  have 
our  exported  goods  paid  for  in  gold,  and  as 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible anyhow  at  this  time. 

Want  Payment  in  Goods 

When  the  war  ended  the  United  States 
found  itself  the  great  creditor  nation.  Its 
active  allies  and  other  nations  owed  it  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  want  that  debt  paid 
in  goods,  directly  or  indirectly.  But  indus- 
try, not  Europe,  was  prostrated  by  the  war 
and  their  ability  to  produce  and  manufacture 
the  things  which  we  would  rather  have  than 
to  take  money  they  cannot  give  us  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  bring  about  a healthy  bal- 
ance. 

Of  course  the  imports  are  growing  and 
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BEAR 

KNIT-WAIST 

WAIST  UNION  SUIT 
INFANTS  WRAPPER 


Distributors  of 


ALABAMA 

Goodall,  Brown  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Birming- 
ham 

D.  R.  Dunlap  Merc.  Co.,  Mobile 
Solomon  Bros.  & Kahn,  Montgomery 

ARKANSAS 

Williams-Echols  D.  G.  Co.,  Fort  Smith 
Helena  Wholesale  D.  G.  Co.,  Helena 

CALIFORNIA 

Cooper,  Coate  & Casey  D.  G.  Co.,  Los 
Angeles 

Hart  & Eisner,  Los  Angeles 
McComas  D.  G.  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Smith-Riddick  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
N.  Abrams,  San  Francisco 
Bauer  Bros.  & Co.,  San  Francisco 
Breyer  & Son,  San  Francisco 

L.  Dinkelspiel  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Walton  N.  Moore  D.  G.  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Levi  Strauss  & Co.,  San  Francisco 

COLORADO 

Daniels  & Fisher  Stores  Co.,  Denver 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Guy,  Curran  & Co.,  Washington 

FLORIDA 

Benedict,  Pollack  & Co.,  Jacksonville 
The  Bentley  Gray  D.  G.  Co.,  Tampa 


INDIANA 

Hibben,  Hollweg  & Co.,  Indianapolis 
Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Richmond 
Levin  Bros.,  Terre  Haute 

IOWA 

Schramm-Schmieg  D.  G.  Co.,  Burlington 
Welch-Cook  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids 
F.  Brody  & Sons  Co.,  Des  Moines 

H.  B.  Glover  Co.,  Dubuque 
Rider-Wallis  D.  G.  Co.,  Dubuque 
Irwin  Phillips  Co.,  Keokuk 
Ottumwa  Mercantile  Co.,  Ottumwa 
H.  A.  Baker  Co.,  Sioux  City 
Hicks-Fuller-Pierson  Co.,  Sioux  City 
Sibley  Hess  Co.,  Sioux  City 

KANSAS 

Theo.  Poehler  Merc.  Co.,  Topeka 
The  Johnson  & Larimer  D.  G.  Co., 
Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Danville  D.  G.  Co.,  Danville 
Carter  D.  G.  Co.,  Louisville 
Sterling  Furnishing  Goods  Co.,  Louisville 
C.  H.  Rieke  & Sons,  Paducah 

LOUISIANA 

Dwyer  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans 
L.  Goldstein  & Sons  Co.,  New  Orleans 
Wm.  B.  Kohlman,  New  Orleans 
Schwartz  Bros.  & Co.,  New  Orleans 
Shushan  Bros.  Co.,  New  Orleans 


MISSOURI 

Burnham,  Munger,  Root  D.  G.  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City 

Fitts-Smith  D.  G.  Co.,  Kansas  City 
H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co.,  Kansas  City 

M.  Reicher  & Son,  Kansas  City 
Smith-McCord-Townsend  D.  G.  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City 

John  S.  Brittain  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph 
Richardson  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph 
Tootle-Cambell  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph 
Wheeler  & Motter  Merc.  Co.,  St.  Jose  ph 
Butler  Bros.,  St.  Louis 
Carleton  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Elder  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Ely  & Walker  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Jacob  Frank  Merc.  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Rice-Stix  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

MONTANA 

June  McCracken,  Livingston 

NEBRASKA 

The  Donald  Co.,  Grand  Island 
Byrne  & Hammer  D.  G.  Co.,  Omaha 
M.  E.  Smith  & Co.,  Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

L.  J.  Carleton,  Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY 

H.  Bachman  & Co.,  Newark 
Murray,  Griffith  & Messier,  Trenton 


GEORGIA 

Ragan  Malone  Co.,  Atlanta 
John  Silvey  Co.,  Atlanta 
Hosch  Bros.  Co.,  Gainesville 

1.  Epstein  & Bro.  Co.,  Savannah 
Frank  & Co.,  Savannah 

ILLINOIS 

Butler  Bros.,  Chicago 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chicago 
John  V.  Farwell  Co.,  Chicago 
Samuel  Phillipson  & Co.,  Chicago 
Schneider,  Battinus  & Simon,  Chicago 


MARYLAND 

American  Wholesale  Corp.,  Baltimore 
Treide  & Sons,  Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Walker-Stetson  Co.,  Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Burnham,  Stoepel  & Co.,  Detroit 
Crowley  Bros.  & Co.,  Detroit 
A.  Krolik  & Co.,  Detroit 
Grand  Rapids  D.  G.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
Paul  Steketee  & Sons,  Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA 

F.  A.  Patrick  & Co.,  Duluth 
Butler  Bros.,  Minneapolis 
McDonald  Bros.  Co.,  Minneapolis 
Martin  Bros.  Co.,  Minneapolis 
Wyman,  Partridge  & Co.,  Minneapolis 
Finch,  Van  Slyc'k  & McConville,  St.  Paul 

G.  Somers  & Co.,  St.  Paul 

MISSISSIPPI 

Abe  Rubel  & Co.,  Corinth 


NEW  YORK 

Babcock  & Shannon  Co.,  Albany 
Adam,  Meldrum  & Anderson  Co., 

Buffalo 

Clawson  & Wilson  Co.,  Buffalo 

N.  J.  Thompson  & Co.,  Elmira 
Tinkham  Bros.,  Jamestown 
Butler  Bros.,  New  York  City 
Calhoun,  Robbins  & Co.,  New  York  City 
Claflins,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Daum,  Rogers  & Spritzer,  New  York  City 
James  H.  Dunham  & Co.,  New  York  City 
Peter  Knaus  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Newman  & Co.,  New  York  City 
New  York  Merchandise  Co.,  New  York 
City 

C.  B.  Rouss,  New  York  City 
Washington  Mills,  New  York  City 
Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.,  Rochester 
Smith,  Beir  & Gormly,  Rochester 
Syracuse  D.  G.  Co.,  Syracuse 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Williams  & Shelton  Co.,  Charlotte 

J.  W.  Scott  & Co.,  Greensboro 
Alcocke  & Henry,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 


These  wholesalers  salesmen  will  soon  be  on  the  road  for  Fall.  La- 
bor conditions  suggest  the  advisability  of  anticipating  demands  and 
placing  orders  early. 

When  your  salesman  shows  you  the  BEAR  Waist  and  the  Heavy 
Weight  BEAR  Waist-Union-Suit  notice  their  good  looks  and  remem- 
ber their  sturdiness.  Combining  these  two  essentials  in  one  garment 
fit  it  to  fill  every  demand. 
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BEAR 

KNIT-WAIST 

WAIST  UNION  SUIT 
INFANTS  WRAPPER 


BEAR  Products 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Smith,  Follett  & Crowl,  Fargo 

OHIO 

Rivitz  Wholesale  D.  G.  Co.,  Akron 
The  Alms  & Doep'ke  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Lehman,  Meiss  & Co.,  Cincinnati 
Meyer,  Wise  & Kaichen  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Reins  & Meiss,  Cincinnati 
Louis  Stiz  & Co.,  Cincinnati 
Hibsman  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Jones,  Witter  & Co.,  Columbus 
The  J.  T.  Barlow  Co.,  Dayton 
Lee  Wolf  & Bro.,  Dayton 
Baumgardner  & Co.,  Toledo 
Youngstown  D.  G.  Co.,  Youngstown 
Black  & Grant  Co.,  Zanesville 

OKLAHOMA 

Baker,  Hanna  & Blake  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City 

OREGON 

Miller-Calhoun-Johnson  Co.,  Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry  Slutzker,  Altoona 
Hench  & Wilson,  Harrisburg 
Berney  Bros.,  Johnstown 
New  Castle  Notion  Co.,  New  Castle 
W.  Bodek  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Aaron  Bodek  & Son,  Philadelphia 
Markovitz  Bros.,  Philadelphia 
Sheibley -Tyler  Co.,  Philadelphia 
T.  H.  Vanneman  Sons  & Co.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Young,  Smyth,  Field  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Arbuthnot-Stephenson  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Bagran  Bros.,  Pittsburgh 
James  B.  Haines  & Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh  D.  G.  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
George  English,  Jr.,  & Co.,  Shamokin 
Sol.  Heller  & Sons,  Wilkes-Barre 

TENNESSEE 

Thomas  & Moore  D.  G.  Co.,  Chat- 
tanooga 

C.  G.  Hannah  & Co.,  Johnson  City 
Anderson-Dulin-Varnell  Co.,  Knoxville 
Daniel  Briscoe  Co.,  Knoxville 
Deaver,  Kennedy  Co.,  Knoxville 
Farris,  Fuller,  Crenshaw  Co.,  Knoxville 
Julius  Levy  Sons  Co.,  Memphis 
Wm.  R.  Moore  D.  G.  Co.,  Memphis 
Harris,  Davis  & Co.,  Nashville 


TEXAS 

McKean,  Eilers  & Co.,  Austin 
Butler  Bros.,  Dallas 

Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan  Co.,  Dallas 
L.  H.  Lewis  Co.,  Dallas 
Perkins  D.  G.  Co.,  Dallas 
Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas 
Haymon-Krupp  & Co.,  El  Paso 
Galveston  D.  G.  Co.,  Galveston 
Pincus  & Jarrett  D.  G.  Co.,  Houston 
A.  B.  Frank  Co.,  San  Antonio 
Williams  D.  G.  Co.,  Waco 


UTAH 

Decker-Patrick  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Zion  Co-operative  Merc.  Inst.,  Salt  Lake 
City 


VIRGINIA 

Charles  King  & Son  Co.,  Alexandria 
Mahoney,  Jones  Co.,  Bristol 
J.  W.  Ould  Co.,  Lynchburg 
Quinn- Marshall  Co.,  Lynchburg 
Watts  Bros.,  Lynchburg 
Elliott  Cummings  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk 
Winston  Notion  Co.,  Norfolk 
Ligon-Hinckle  & Co.,  Petersburg 
D.  H.  Pitts  & Bros.,  Richmond 
Richmond  D.  G.  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond 
Southern  Bargain  House,  Richmond 
F.  B.  Th  omas  & Co.,  Roanoke 


WASHINGTON 

Western  D.  G.  Co.,  Seattle 
Spokane  D.  G.  Co.,  Spokane 
Love-Warren-Monroe  Co.,  Tacoma 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Abney  Barnes  Co.,  Charleston 
Noyes,  Thomas  & Co.,  Charleston 
The  Koblegard  Co.,  Clarksburg 
Croft  Standard  Co.,  Huntington 
Watts,  Ritter  & Co.,  Huntington 
Brown-Kendall  Co.,  Parkersburg 
H.  P.  Dils  & Son  Co.,  Parkersburg 
The  S.  K.  Frank  Co.,  Wheeling 
Hicks  & Hoge  D.  G.  Co.,  Wheeling 
John  S.  Naylor  Co.,  Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 

Goll  & Frank  Co.,  Milwaukee 
H.  Stern,  Jr.,  & Bro.  Co.,  Milwaukee 


CANADA — ALBERTA 

Revillon  Wholesale,  Ltd.,  Edmonton 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Gault  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
Milne  & Middleton,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
Jas.  Thomson  & Sons,  Vancouver 
Wallace,  Parsons  & Farmer  Co.,  Van- 


couver 


MANITOBA 


Finnie  & Murray,  Winnipeg 
Gault's,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
S.  Groff  & Son,  Winnipeg 
Robinson,  Little  & Co.,  Winnipeg 
R.  J.  Whitla  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 


NOVA  SCOTIA 
NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Brock  & Patterson,  Ltd.,  St.  John 
Manchester,  Robertson,  Allison,  Ltd., 
St.  John 

Vassie  & Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John 
J.  & M.  Murphy,  Ltd.,  Flalifax 
C.  E.  Bentley  & Co.,  Truro 

ONTARIO 

Brickenden  & McCrimmon,  London 
Richard  L.  Baker  & Co.,  Toronto 
The  W.  R.  Brock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Gordon  Mackay  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
John  MacDonald  & Co.,  Toronto 

QUEBEC 

W.  R.  Brock  Co.,  Montreal 
Greenshields,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Hodgson,  Sumner  & Co.,  Montreal 
Malouf,  Jarjour  & Motter,  Montreal 
Muser  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Alphonse,  Racine,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


H. 


Representatives  for  Canada:  E- 

WALSH  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Mon 
treal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


The  “Nev-a-Mend”  Buttonhole  in  BEAR  garments  brings  mothers 
back  again  and  again.  It  is  a patented  feature  and  makes  strong  the 
weakest  spot  in  a child’s  garment. 

BEAR  Waist $4.75 

Cub  Waist 3.75 

Heavy  Weight  BEAR  Waist-Union-Suit . 1 2.50 

Light  Weight  BEAR  Waist-Union-Suit 6.50 
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Order  Now  For  Fall  Delivery 


Next  fall  will  find  Indera  Knit  Skirts  in 
big  demand  all  along  the  line.  To  protect 
yourself,  to  protect  your  trade  and  to  be 
sure  of  having  an  ample  supply  when  the 
demand  comes,  order  now.  The  sooner 
you  get  your  order  in,  the  surer  you  are 

Maline  Knit 


of  prompt  delivery  for  fall.  See  our  sales- 
men or  order  direct. 

Indera  Knit  Petticoats  and  Princess 
Slips  are  made  in  medium  and  heavy  cot- 
ton and  cotton  and  worsted  mixed.  For 
ladies,  misses  and  children. 

Underwear 


The  trade  has  known  Maline  Under- 
wear for  years.  It  has  come  to  depend 
upon  it  as  a reliable,  satisfactory,  fast- 
selling line.  But  remember,  you  cannot 
order  it  from  jobbers, — only  through  our 

Caroknit 

Made,  like  Maline  Underwear  and 
Indera  Knit  Skirts,  in  our  own  mills  and 
sold  direct  to  the  Dry  Goods  and  Depart- 
ment Store  -Retail  Dealers.  A full  line  of 


own  salesmen,  who  are  now  on  the  road 
taking  orders  for  fall. 

All  styles  and  sizes,  cotton  knit  vests, 
pants  and  union  suits  in  fall  and  winter 
weights.  For  ladies,  misses  and  children. 

Hosiery 

mercerized  and  lisle  hosiery  for  ladies  and 
fine  combed  and  carded  yarn  hosiery  for 
misses.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  delivery 
when  wanted  place  your  order  now. 


We  can  handle  a limited  number  of  orders  on  Caroknit  lisle  and  mercer- 
ized hosiery  and  Malhie  gauze  knit  vests  and  union  suits  for  Spring 
delivery.  Write  for  our  salesman  to  call  on  you  or  order  by  mail  direct. 


THE  MALINE  MILLS,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


will  continue  to  grow,  but  the  normal  and 
healthy  balance  is  far  from  having  been 
reached  as  yet  and  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  viewing  the  present-day  sit- 
uation. 

The  interest  on  the  money  and  credit 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  us  as  a na- 
tion is  a staggering  sum  and  until  the  in- 
dustries of  Europe  can  be  rehabilitated  and 
the  flow  of  goods  which  has  already  started 
across  the  ocean  can  be  swelled  to  a normal 
volume  healthy  international  commerce  will 
not  be  restored. 

Send  More  Raw  Materials 

Enormous  as  our  exports  have  been,  there 
has  not  been  a proper  and  normal  proportion 
of  productive  things  among  those  exports. 
There  has  been  too  great  a proportion  of 
things  which  have  been  necessary  to  sustain 
the  life  of  Europe,  but  which  have  not  been 
productive  of  wealth  over  there. 

We  have  sent  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
food  and  clothing  to  war-torn  Europe,  but 
there  must  be  an  increasing  proportion  of 
exports  on  our  part  of  things  which  will  be- 
come the  means  of  production  over  there  and 
so  result  in  a return  flow  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  exchange. 

On  Wrong  Basis 

What  has  been  exported  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  the  necessary  thing  but  it  will 
not  be  a healthy  thing  for  it  to  be  long  con- 
tinued. It  may  be  very  well  compared  to 
the  case  of  a needy  man  who,  applying  for 
aid,  is  given  an  order  on  a grocery  store  or 
a ticket  to  a soup  kitchen.  He  has  only  been 
kept  alive  until  the  food  is  consumed.  Sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  a carpenter — to  have 
given  him  or  sold  him  on  credit  a kit  of  tools 
so  that  he  could  have  become  a wage-earner 
and  a producer  would  have  been  of  much 
greater  benefit  to  him  and  to  society.  That 
is  the  necessary  thing  if  Europe  is  to  have 
the  payrolls  which  will  produce  the  taxes, 
which  will  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of 
our  debt,  and  produce  the  goods  to  be  ex- 
changed in  turn  for  our  further  supplies  of 
tools,  machinery  and  raw  materials,  which 
will  be  a transfusion  of  blood  and  will  re- 
vitalize prostrate,  industrial  Europe. 

Affects  Our  Own  Credit 

Demoralized  foreign  exchange  tends  in- 
creasingly to  check  the  flow  of  our  export 
trade.  Buying  our  goods  with  depreciated 
money  may  make  them  cost  the  foreign  cus- 
tomer so  much  as  to  be  practically  prohibi- 
tive. Meantime,  our  great  gold  reserve  is 
beginning  to  flow  to  South  America  and  Cen- 
tral America  and  to  the  Orient,  and  as  that 
gold  reserve  is  depleted  our  currency,  and 
therefore  our  national  credit,  tends  to  con- 
tract. 

All  these  factors  go  to  act  as  great  rocks 
in  the  channels  of  international  trade,  and 
as  our  production  continues  our  supply  of 
goods  of  all  sorts,  the  product  of  factory, 
mine,  forest  and  farm,  must  tend  to  back  up 
behind  these  obstructions.  That  means  a 
tendency  toward  over-production  in  this 
country.  Over-production  means  a curtail- 
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ment  of  further  production,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  production  means  unemployment,  so 
it  is  that  unless  present  forces  are  checked 
and  new  ones  brought  into  play  we  may  not 
be  troubled  so  much  by  the  high  cost  of 
living  as  by  the  need  of  individual  income  to 
meet  a very  much  lowered  cost  of  living. 

Business  Will  Respond 

Unless  present  tendencies  are  squarely 
met  and  diverted  the  picture  of  the  future 
is  a gloomy  one.  But,  understand,  they  can 
be  and  they  will  be  met  and  conquered.  Our 
people  are  not  a people  to  stand  idle  when 
danger  threatens.  Business  will  not  fiddle 
while  Rome  burns. 

However,  it  is  this  gloomy  picture  and 
this  unpleasant  prospect  that  fathers  the 
slogan  “Work  and  Save.” 

In  the  light  of  current  events  that  must 
be  translated  to  mean  that  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  remedy  both  for  the  foreign  trade 
situation  and  for  the  present  evil  of  high 
domestic  prices  is,  that  we  should  work  to 
produce  needed  and  essential  goods  and  save 
by  avoiding  the  production  or  purchase  of 
unessentials  in  order  that  we  may  build  up 
capital  resources  out  of  which  our  people 
may  supply  to  Europe  the  investment  credit 
which  Europe  needs  in  order  to  revive  its 
industries  and  send  us  the  goods  with  which 
it  shall  pay  its  debt  and  correct  the  adverse 
trade  balance. 

Conserve  Gains  Now 

Capital,  labor  and  farmers  reaped  a har- 
vest out  of  the  war.  True,  the  harvest  has 
been  somewhat  unevenly  distributed,  but  it 
has  been  a harvest.  The  end  of  every  har- 
vest is  bound  to  come,  so  that  while  it  is  still 
with  us  it  is  no  time  for  labor  to  strike  for 
higher  wages.  It  is  no  time  for  capital  to 
strike  for  greater  dividends.  It  is  the  time 
to  work  and  to  save.  Work  while  capital  and 
labor  may  be  usefully  employed  and  save  the 
proceeds,  every  penny,  that  can  be  saved, 
against  the  lean  days  which  I hope  will  not 
come,  but  which  certainly  seem  to  be  coming 
unless  the  peril  is  seen,  met  and  conquered. 

The  artificial  price  structure  must  come 
down.  Over-stimulated  wages,  over-capitali- 
zation of  expectations  and  false  factors  in 
costs  must  come  out  if  this  country  is  to  have 
its  sails  properly  reefed  and  its  hatches  bat- 
tened down  to  meet  the  storm  which  has  fol- 
lowed every  great  war  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

H.  C.  L.  Started  Before  1914 

Laying  aside  the  fact  that  the  curve  of 
the  cost  of  living,  started  upward  long  before 
1914,  and  starting  with  1914,  the  primary 
stimulation  of  prices  was  the  demand  for  all 
sorts  of  commodities  by  the  European  bellig- 
erents before  we  went  into  the  war,  and  by 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  coupled  with 
the  inability  of  Europe  to  go  forward  with 
production  in  needed  volume. 

When  the  war  demand  came  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  people  of  the  country  to  curtail 
their  consumption  of  goods  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  demand  by  the  Government  for 
materials — food,  clothing  and  munitions,  and 
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supplies  of  all  sorts — with  which  to  wage  the 
war.  This  resulted,  of  course,  in  a certain 
measure  of  credit  expansion  (I  am  quoting 
rather  freely  from  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  so  the  credit  expan- 
sion was  the  result  of  the  war  demand  by  the 
Government.  The  primary  cause  of  high 
prices  was  the  operation  of  the  peace  time 
law  of  supply  and  demand  under  the  abnor- 
mal condition  of  war  times.  This  was 
checked  in  part  by  Government  price-fixing, 
but  the  high  prices  forced  currency  expan- 
sion and  currency  expansion  may  be  argued 
to  be  an  effect  rather  than  a cause  of  high 
prices. 

How  It  Happened 

So  it  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
war  demand  caused  credit  expansion  on  one 
hand  and  high  prices  on  the  other,  and  the 
high  prices  forced  the  currency  expansion. 

A lowering  of  the  price  structure  will 
contract,  without  catastrophe,  both  credit 
and  current  currency  expansions. 

As  Governor  Harding  has  said: 

“Work  and  save;  to  work  regularly  and 
efficiently  in  order  to  produce  and  distribute 
the  largest  possible  volume  of  commodities; 
and  to  exercise  reasonable  economies  in 
order  that  money,  goods  and  services  may 
now  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  liquidation 
of  debt  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand 
for  necessities  rather  than  to  indulgences  in 
extravagance  or  the  gratification  of  a desire 
for  luxuries.  * * *” 

is  one  remedy  for  high  prices  which  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  the  wage-earner 
and  the  farmer. 

A stubborn  maintenance  of  the  present 
price  structure  invites  disaster  and  attempts 
the  impossible. 

Would  Revise  Revenue  Laws 

It  would  seem  that  a revision  of  the  rev- 
enue laws,  that  is  to  say  the  laws  by  which 
federal  taxes  are  collected,  might  wisely  have 
two  ends  in  view;  first,  to  lighten  the  burden 
borne  by  the  poor  and  the  very  poor  by  means 
of  passed-on  indirect  taxes,  and  if  not  a low- 
ering, at  least  an  avoidance  of  the  raising  of 
the  higher  rates  of  the  income  tax.  To  in- 
crease the  higher  rates  of  the  income  tax 
would  tend  to  withdraw  the  capital  of  every 
rich  man  from  the  development  of  new  pro- 
ductive enterprises  and  cause  its  investment 
in  state  and  municipal  bonds  which  are  not 
subject  to  taxation  and  so  stimulate  an  era  of 
wasteful  and  non-productive  expenditures  by 
states,  counties  and  cities. 

Prosperity  Ahead 

I feel  sure  that  by  the  time  we  meet  again 
we  shall  have  steered  into  peaceful  waters 
and  America,  united,  will  have  resumed  its 
mighty  task  of  internal  growth  and  world- 
wide trade.  There  lies  prosperity  and 
plenty.  And  that  will  be  the  end  of  any  at- 
tempt to  preach  a gospel  of  discontent  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  shrivels  a leaf,  so  the  mighty 
energy  of  America-at-work  will  blast  those 
who  would  assail  our  institutions. 

I have  taken  too  much  of  your  time.  I 
thank  you. 
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Coming  to  N ew  York  ? 

Don’t  miss  the  Samstag  & Hilder  Exhibi- 
tion of  New  Goods!  Here  you  will  find 
the  much-wanted,  hard-to-get  merchan- 
dise, exclusive  novelties,  and  our  well 
known  line  of  staples,  led  by  the 
“National  Needfuls” — seven  notion  items 
that  have  proved  big  sellers. 

Take  a look  at  what’s  new  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments: 


Leather  Goods 
Fancy  Goods 
Fans 

Women’s  Neckwear 
Ivory  Goods 
Dolls 


Jewelry 
Shell  Goods 
Bathing  Goods 
Buttons 
Notions 

Ribbon  Art  Novelties 


Cretonne  Creations 

If  you  are  not  coming  to  New  York,  our  branch 
show  rooms  located  near  you  have  a display  equal 
to  our  New  York  Exhibition. 

SAMSTAG  & HILDER  BROS. 

1200  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago  Office: 
212-216  W.  Adams  St. 


St.  Louis  Office: 
507  No.  12th  St. 


GilomalsCWlity 

Samstacf’s  Yevoc/ovh> 


Boston  Office: 
67  Chauncy  St. 
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American  Toy  and  Notions  * Makers 
Endorsed  by  Jobbers’  Buyers 

Faced  with  Choice  Between  American  and  German  Goods, 

Association  Is  Advised  to  Favor  Home  Products  by  Presi- 
dent V.  M.  Smith — Various  Problems  of  Trade  Thrashed  Out 


“Favor  the  American  manufacturer  of  no- 
tions and  toys,”  was  the  first  recommendation 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jobbers’ 
Association  of  Notion  Buyers  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  It 
was  stated  as  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects in  the  opening  address  of  President  Vert- 
ner  M.  Smith,  of  the  Carter  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  referred  to  by 
several  members  in  the  course  of  the  day’s 
discussions  of  business  conditions. 

It  was  evident  from  the  remarks  of  various 
speakers  that  only  two  nations  were  consid- 
ered as  sources  of  supply — America  and  Ger- 
many— and  between  these  two  there  was  no 
question  as  to  where  the  choice  should  lie.  In- 
stances were  cited  of  retailers  who  refused  to 
accept  German-made  goods,  particularly  toys 
and  dolls,  through  a belief  that  customers 
would  not  purchase  them. 

Would  Change  Box  Labels 

Turning  to  the  spool  thread  situation, 
President  Smith  recommended  changes  in  la- 
bels on  boxes  in  order  that  mistakes  in  pack- 
ing could  be  avoided.  He  also  suggested  the 
equalization  of  prices  on  sizes  as  a measure 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  jobbers  and 
retailers. 

Thread  prices  came  in  for  a hard  knock 
when  Mr.  Smith  asked  why  the  manufacturers 
should  charge  $16  for  a poorer  quality  of 
thread  than  $6  would  formerly  buy;  also  why 
terms  have  been  tightened  to  10  days  net. 

Uniform  Size  Numbers 

Safety  pins  and  their  markings  were  dis- 
cussed, the  question  from  the  chair  being: 
“What  is  the  reason  some  manufacturers 
number  their  sizes  1,  2 and  3,  while  others 
number  the  same  sizes  as  2,  2%  and  3?”  An- 
swer was  made  from  the  floor  that  the  differ- 
ent series  of  numbers  did  not  indicate  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  pins.  It  was 
then  moved  that  the  Association  recommend 
the  use  of  uniform  numbers  on  all  safety  pins. 
This  was  carried  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Sample  Card  Question 

Sample  cards  formed  another  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  brought  out  that  the  cards 
now  in  use  vary  widely  in  size  and  in  make- 
up. Speaking  of  this  an  associate  member  (a 
sewing  silk  manufacturer)  told  of  the  efforts 
his  concern  had  made  to  standardize  the  cards 
and  also  the  colors  shown.  He  said  that  there 
have  been  many  shades  made  that  there  is  but 
a limited  need  for  and  that  a careful  examina- 


tion of  reorders  for  an  entire  season  showed 
that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  trade’s  needs 
are  for  not  more  than  100  shades.  Accord- 
ingly the  range,  which  had  been  between  500 
and  600  shades,  had  been  cut  down  to  about 
300  shades  and  would  be  further  reduced,  as 
a means  of  keeping  costs  down  to  reasonable 
limits  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
the  quantity  of  silk  to  be  dyed  in  little  used 
shades  and  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
dyes  needed  for  such  shades. 

Protest  was  made  by  President  Smith 
against  the  cancellation  of  orders  by  manu- 
facturers and  by  selling  agents,  particularly 
of  foreign  concerns.  “We  have  to  deliver  to 
our  customer,”  he  said,  “and  if  we  don’t  get 
what  we  order  and  sell,  we  may  have  to  stand 
a loss.” 

Problems  in  Packing 

Otto  R.  Rick,  buyer  for  the  Adam,  Mel- 
drum  & Anderson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  spoke 
briefly  on  “Putting  Up  and  Packing  of  No- 
tions.” “Goods,”  he  said,  “continue  to  reach 
us  in  bad  condition,  boxes  are  often  broken  or 
otherwise  damaged  in  transit  because  they  are 
not  filled  completely  or  because  they  are  not 
of  proper  size  for  their  contents.”  He  also 
said  that  in  many  cases  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  packing  goods  in  individual  boxes  as 
is  now  done,  and  added  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  boxing  notions  was  one  of  putting  the 
goods  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer  in  an 
attractive  condition. 

As  a case  in  point  Mr.  Rick  pointed  out 
the  success  of  banded  shoe  laces  in  competi- 
tion with  the  goods  put  up  in  loose  and  some- 
times tangled  form. 

In  closing  he  made  a plea  for  new  items 
that  could  be  sold  to  retail  at  about  $1. 

Recommends  Cautious  Buying 

J.  K.  Lessey,  of  Young,  Smyth,  Field  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  top  notch  of  prices  of  notions  has  been 
reached  and  recommended  caution  in  buying 
new  stocks.  “Spring  trade,”  he  said,  “will,  no 
doubt,  be  good,”  adding,  “I  am  trying  to 
see  where  I can  cut  prices.” 

Need  for  Men  of  Action 

J.  E.  Osborne,  buyer  for  the  Johnston  & 
Larimer  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  who 
spoke  on  “What's  Needed,”  asserted  that  the 
greatest  need  for  to-day  is  for  “men  who  will 
act.”  He  spoke  very  briefly  but  claimed  that 
it  is  more  necessary  to-day  than  ever  before 
for  the  seller  to  deliver  100  cents  in  merchan- 
dise for  each  dollar’s  worth  ordered.  “If  we 
don’t,”  he  said,  “we  are  no  better  than  hold- 
up men.” 


The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  for  1920 : 

President,  Otto  R.  Rick,  Adam,  Meldrum 
& Anderson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; first  vice- 
president,  R.  W.  Mallory,  Wyman,  Partridge 
& Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas  E.  Donovan,  Brown-Durrell  Co., 
Boston;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  A.  Seitz,  Wal- 
ton N.  Moore  Dry  Goods  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Executive  committee:  M.  T.  Plummer, 
Richardson  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  A.  C.  Smith,  Youngstown  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

+ 

Dunham  Store  Workers 
Rewarded  for  Service 

S.  P.  Dunham  & Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
recently  gave  to  each  employee  a substantial 
bonus,  based  upon  length  of  service.  Em- 
ployees who  had  served  from  one  to  five  years 
were  given  2 per  cent;  those  in  the  store  from 
five  to  ten  years  received  4 per  cent;  those 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  5 per  cent;  those 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  6 per  cent,  and 
those  twenty  years  and  over,  7 per  cent. 

The  largest  bonus  received  by  a single 
employee  amounted  to  $225.  Two  employees 

have  served  38  years. 

♦ 

All  Foster-Ross  Store 

• » 

Employees  Given  Bonus 

The  Foster-Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  had  an  enjoyable  surprise  for  their 
employees  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  $1000  was 
distributed,  every  employee  of  the  concern 
participating. 

The  store  had  made  no  announcement  of 
any  intended  Christmas  remembrance.  The 
amount  each  employee  received  was  based 
upon  length  of  service. 

♦ 

William  E.  Hube  has  severed  his  connec- 
tions with  the  New  York  office  of  the  Henry 
Doherty  Silk  Co.  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  with 
whom  he  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
He  will  represent  the  Henri  Gutmann  Silks 
Corporation,  at  428-431  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  in  New  York  City  and  neighboring 
cities. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  announce 
that  R.  E.  Carey,  formerly  with  Cooper, 
Coate  & Casey  Dry  Goods  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  assumed  charge  of  the  women’s 
ready-to-wear  division  on  the  thirteenth 
floor  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building. 
Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  Cooper,  Coate  & 
Casey  Dry  Goods  Company,  Mr.  Carey  was 
connected  with  Jay  & Co.,  resident  buyers  of 
New  York. 
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REG.  U.S. 
PAT.  OFF. 


Koh-i-noor  is  the  pioneer  among  snap  fasteners. 

The  world  reputation  and  steadily  increasing  use  of  Koh- 
i-noor  snap  fasteners  is  due  to  the  following  unique 
features : 

The  Waldespring  covered  by  patent  No.  1084377,  grips 
firmly. 

The  feature  covered  by  patent  No.  1128341  which  prevents 
side  pull  opening. 

The  (patent  applied  for)  thread  hole  which  prevents  the 
cutting  of  thread  and  carries  the  thread  below  the  surface. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  fashion  creators  the 
world  over. 


WALDES  & CO.,  Inc. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

315  FIFTH  AVE. 

At  32nd  St.,  New  York 


LARGEST  SNAP  FASTENER 
PLANT  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

AT  LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 
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Jobbers  Discuss  Trade  Prospects 

And  Plans  for  1920 

Time  for  Careful  Consideration  of  Future  Is  at  Hand,  They  Say— Spring  Outlook  Good 

Increasing  Production  Expected  to  Force  Down  Textile  Prices,  Says  F.  A.  Patrick,  President 

of  N.  W.  D.  G.  A. — Views  Labor’s  Attitude  as  Improved 


Predicting  that  prices  of  various  textiles 
would  be  forced  down  by  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  production  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany,  F.  A.  Patrick, 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Dry 
Goods  Association  opened  the  sixteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  that  organization  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week. 

Mr.  Patrick  outlined  conditions  in  the  dry 
goods  field  as  the  jobber  saw  them  and  told 
of  his  belief  that  the  current  year  would  be 
a good  business  year. 

Reduction  Date  Uncertain 

“Prices,”  he  said,  “are  advancing  here,  due 
to  a demand  that  exceeds  the  supply,  but  pro- 
duction is  steadily  increasing  and  will  over- 
take the  demand,  though  just  how  soon  that 
will  occur  cannot  now  be  estimated.  Specula- 
tion in  textiles,  however,  should  be  eliminated. 
Mills  should  discourage  the  diverting  of  their 
products  by  making  as  fair  a distribution  of 
goods  as  possible  among  their  regular  cus- 
tomers, such  distribution  being  based  on  their 
normal  requirements. 

“This  convention,”  he  continued,  “before 
its  closing,  should  express  its  emphatic  disap- 
proval of  the  unfair  and  unpatriotic  practices 
of  mills  and  speculators  in  the  textile  world.” 

Labor’s  Attitude  Improved 

Speaking  of  the  labor  situation,  Mr.  Pat- 
rick expressed  the  belief  that  the  48-hour 
week  had  come  to  stay,  that  strikes  were  less 
imminent  and  that  conditions  had  greatly  im- 
proved. 

“Wages,”  he  said,  “must  be  studied  as  a 
separate  problem.  If  the  question  of  wages  for 
labor  can  be  controlled  through  some  scientific 
method,  possibly  by  the  use  of  the  monthly- 
cost-of-living  index  figures,  it  would  indeed 
be  a boon  to  all  concerned.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
members  of  this  association  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  place  so  many  orders  with  ‘at  value 
at  time  of  delivery’  substituted  for  the  prices. 

“Discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  living  al- 
ways leads  to  long  dissertations  on  the  labor 
situation,  and  I do  not  believe  that  there  is 
another  problem  facing  us  to-day  that  com- 
pares with  this  in  importance.” 

The  Secretary’s  Report 

In  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion and  its  auxiliaries,  Secretary- Treasurer 
Thomas  A.  Fernley  told  of  its  participation  in 
the  problems  of  readjustment  that  cropped  up 
in  the  distribution  of  the  goods  handled  by  its 
members. 

Mr.  Fernley  also  stated  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  expense  of  doing  business  during 
1919  in  some  of  the  member  concerns  was 


under  way,  adding  that  he  expected  to  make 
a report  on  the  matter  by  Feb.  15. 

Work  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 

The  address  of  William  B.  Colver,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  hich  is  printed  in 
full  on  pages  53,  55  and  61,  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Colver  told  in  detail  of  the 
work  of  the  commission,  putting  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  the 
commission  was  not  hostile  to  the  business 
world.  He  defined  the  excess  profits  tax  as 
a price  inflator  that  should  be  done  away  with 
at  once.  He  also  asserted  that  it  never  was  a 
revenue  measure  in  fact  or  in  intent.  At  vari- 
ous points  he  paused  in  his  address  to  point 
out  how  certain  statements  affected  the  dry 
goods  trade. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  asso- 
ciation unanimously  thanked  Mr.  Colver  for 
his  able  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission and  for  his  helpful  suggestions. 

A Look  Ahead  and  Back 

“Speaking  of  “Merchandising  Policies  for 
1920,”  Arthur  C.  Smith,  president  of  M.  E. 
Smith  & Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  said: 

“The  crest  of  prices  has  been  reached.  The 
question  now  is,  when  will  prices  begin  to  re- 
cede? Will  it  be  in  1920,  1921  or  1922?  Set 
your  house  in  order,  now,  gentlemen. 

“Look  back  to  the  days  preceding  the 
panic  of  1907.  We  were  all  short  of  goods  and 
bought  from  many  people  because  of  fear  that 
we  would  not  get  enough  for  the  needs  of  our 
customers.  Then  came  a deluge  of  goods. 
Everybody  from  whom  we  bought  delivered 
the  goods  ordered  and  we  were  all  heavily 
overstocked. 

“The  result  was  that  in  1908  we  sold  a lot 
of  high  cost  goods  at  prices  that  caused  us 
considerable  losses.  We  don’t  want  to  repeat 
that  experience  when  prices  break. 

“As  long  as  prices  are  firm,  or  advancing, 
goods  sell  freely — on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
approach  reductions  cancellations  reach  us  in 
floods — but  we  jobbers  can’t  cancel  our  orders. 
Keep  before  you  the  question: 

“When  is  an  order?  Is  it  when  the  goods 
are  asked  for;  when  shipped?  Gentlemen,  it 
is  not  always  an  order  when  the  goods  are  paid 
for.*  We  must  pull  in  our  sails  and  not  sell 
too  far  ahead.” 

Buy  Ahead  with  Caution 

The  shortest  address  of  the  day  was  that  of 
W.  M.  G.  Howse,  president  of  the  Johnston  & 
Larimer  D.  G.  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.  His  topic 
was : “How  May  the  Element  of  Safety  Be  In- 
troduced into  Placing  of  Contracts  Subject  to 


Prices  Ruling  at  Date  of  Shipment  Six  or 
Nine  Months  Hence?”  Mr.  Howse  said: 

“If  I placed  a contract  I would  have  to 
place  my  confidence  in  the  firm  I placed  it 
with.” 

Despite  the  brevity  of  this  statement  it  met 
with  the  approval  of  all  present. 

Want  Treaty  Settled 

At  this  point  a resolution  was  offered 
calling  upon  the  United  States  Senate  to  take 
action  on  the  Peace  Treaty,  including  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  without  further 
delay. 

There  was  considerable  emphasis  put  on 
the  words  “including  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant,”  the  idea  being  that  action  of 
any  nature  was  preferable  to  the  policy  of  in- 
action now  prevailing.  The  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously. 

Another  resolution  adopted  stated  the 
Association’s  belief  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a business  man  should  occupy  the  White 
House. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  late  A.  C. 
Farley,  of  Farley,  Harvey  & Co.,  Boston,  and 
Hugh  Mullen,  of  Brown-Durrell  Co.,  Boston, 
were  also  passed. 

Benefits  of  Co-operation 

Speaking  for  closer  co-operation  between 
jobbers,  E.  B.  Sydnor,  of  the  Richmond  D.  G. 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  said  that  it  apparently 
required  a long  and  disastrous  war  to  bring 
together  competing  merchants,  and  added  that 
this  result  had  been  accomplished. 

He  compared  the  effort  this  nation  put 
forth  in  the  late  war  to  what  dealers  can  do 
by  co-operation. 

“Competition,”  he  said,  “does  not  pull 
down  and  destroy  industry,  but  it  does  build 
it  up.”  He  also  cited  examples  showing  what 
associations  have  done  to  eliminate  trade 
abuses,  and  then  urged  members  to  have  their 
buyers  get  together  in  district  meetings  to 
discuss  topics  of  interest  to  all  in  each  district. 

Compensation  for  Salesmen 

James  Wilson,  of  the  Clawson  & Wilson 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  spoke  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  last  nine  years  by  his  concern 
in  determining  compensation  for  salesmen. 
Dismissing  profit  sharing  as  impracticable, 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  important  thing  was 
to  base  the  remuneration  of  the  salesman  on 
the  profits  resulting  from  his  sales  rather 
than  on  the  total  amount  of  sales. 

This  conclusion  was  reached  when  the  firm 
learned  that  some  of  their  star  men  sold  quan- 
tities of  goods  that  were  figured  close  while 
other  men  who  sold  smaller  bills  actually  made 
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W.  K.  Wardner  & Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENTS 

288  Fourth  Aye.,  New  York 

Notions,  Fancy  Goods  and  Buttons 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

I 

W.  K.  WARDNER  & CO.  wish  to  announce  that  they  have  I 

bought  out  the  Small  Ware,  Fancy  Goods  and  button 

Department  of  the  Mills  & Gibb  Corporation.  I 

: 

W.  K.  Wardner  for  over  thirty-five  years  manager  and  assistant  | 

of  this  department;  Mr.  Henry  Hilker,  New  York  representa- 
tive and  Mr.  Chas.  Harris,  assistant  manager  comprise  the  firm. 

W e shall  continue  the  business  in  our  present  quarters  until  the  j 

31st  of  May.  j 

On  June  1st  we  expect  to  be  in  new  quarters,,  announcement  of  which  ] 

will  be  made  later.  We  shall  continue  to  carry  the  high  grade  merchan-  j 

dise  for  which  this  department  has  been  noted  all  over  the  United  States.  I 

We  shall  act  as  sole  agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  celebrated  Eng-  I 

lish  pins  and  hair  pins  manufactured  by  D.  F.  Tayler  & Co.,  the  oldest  and  I 

largest  manufacturer  of  pins  and  hair  pins  in  England.  We  shall  also  act  I 

as  agents  for  the  celebrated  C.  B.  French  Darning,  Crochet  and  Embroidery  I 

Cotton.  Also  sole  agent  for  the  well  known  Straylock  Hair  Nets.  We  i 

shall  continue  to  carry  all  the  trade  mark  and  trade  name  articles  kept  \ 

by  the  Mills  & Gibb  Corporation.  j 

i 

We  wish  to  thank  the  trade  for  the  patronage  they  have  given  this  de-  \ 

partment  in  the  past  and  assure  them  that  if  they  will  favor  us  with  it  in  j 

the  future  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  them  as  good  or  better  service.  j 

New  York,  January,  1920.  . 


W.  K.  WARDNER  & CO. 

288  Fourth  Ave.,  at  22d  St.  NEW  YORK 


greater  profits  for  the  house. 

Therefore  a plan  was  worked  out  by  which 
the  record  of  each  man  showed  the  total  num- 
ber of  sales  he  made  and  the  amount  of  profit 
there  was  on  each  sale.  The  man’s  returns 
were  similarly  recorded  and  from  the  results 
his  earnings  were  readily  ascertained. 

What  Goods  Actually  Cost 

Speaking  of  “Real  Costs”  E.  J.  Titlow,  of 
Titlow,  Schuler  & Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  said: 

“How  do  dealers  figure  profits  when  they 
sell  all  sizes  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  the  small 
sizes?  I asked  a dealer  who  buys  from  me 
how  he  sold  a certain  article  and-  he  replied 
naming  a price  that  could  not  show  a profit  on 
all  sizes. 

“I  told  that  man  he  was  losing  money  and 
he  said  that  I was  mistaken,  that  he  paid  me 
so  much  and  sold  for  so  much,  making  the 
difference.  I then  showed  him  that  while  he 
paid  the  price  named  for  small  sizes  he  paid 
more,  much  more,  for  the  larger  sizes  and  that 
he  could  not  sell  the  latter  at  a profit  unless 
he  put  a higher  price  on  them.  That  man  did 
not  know  what  his  goods  were  costing  him, 
and  there  are  lots  of  others  in  the  same  fix. 

Jobber’s  Duty  is  Plain 

“We  are  a nation  of  over  100,000,000 
people,  34,000,000  of  us  live  on  farms  and  22,- 
000,000  more  live  in  small  towns.  More  than 
half  of  our  population  belongs  to  these  two 
classes.  We  have  to  sell  the  dealers  in  small 
towns  what  these  people  buy  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  they  so  conduct  their  business  that 
it  will  be  profitable. 

“I  believe  in  educating  competitors  in 
order  that  they  and  we  can  live  together  and 
prosper.  There  are  nine  jobbers  in  my  city 
and  many  others  in  nearby  cities,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Allentown,  Harrisburg  and  Lan- 
caster, all  seeking  the  trade  of  the  stores  I 
sell  to. 

“When  I meet  any  of  the  Reading  jobbers 
on  the  street  I always  talk  to  them  on  selling 
and  on  the  way  my  customers  act  and  talk  to 
me.  I speak,  for  instance  on  the  cost  of  know- 
ing how  to  sell  and  how  to  figure  a profit.  I 
find  that  it  pays.” 

Bentley  P.  Neff,  of  F.  A.  Patrick  & Co., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  spoke  of  the  responsibility  of 
department  managers  for  those  under  them, 
emphasizing  th£  need  for  high-grade  men  in 
important  posts.  The  reason  why  many  em- 
ployees don’t  develop  more,  Mr.  Neff  said,  was 
because  every  man  takes  his  cue  from  his  im- 
mediate superior  and  acts  accordingly. 

Calvin  M.  Smyth,  of  Young,  Smyth,  Field 
& Co.,  Philadelphia,  told  of  the  work  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
during  1919. 

James  M.  Easter,  of  Daniel  Miller  Co., 
Bal'imore,  the  last  speaker,  discussed  terms 
and  discounts  on  purchases  and  provision  for 
proper  selling.  He  recommended  reducing  all 
costs  to  a net  basis  as  a preliminary  to  deter- 
mining selling  price  and  terms. 

New  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1920: 
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President,  M.  G.  Cooper,  Cooper,  Coate  & 
Casey  D.  G.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  first  vice 
president,  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Pittsburgh  D.  G.  Co. ; 
second  vice  president,  James  Wilson,  Clawson 
& Wilson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; secretary-treas- 
urer, Thomas  A.  Fernley;  advisory  secretary- 
treasurer,  T.  James  Fernley;  executive  com- 
mittee, for  one  year,  Arthur  C.  Smith,  M.  E. 
Smith  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  for  three  years,  W. 
T.  Farley,  Farley,  Harey  Co.,  Boston ; F.  J. 
Castle,  Richardson  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  G.  W.  Gillis,  Edson,  Moore  & Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

The  Banquet 

The  banquet  of  the  Association,  which  was 
held  on  the  evening  before  the  meeting  was 
one  of  the  largest  affairs  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Eleven  hundred  and 
twenty  members  and  guests  participated  and 
listened  to  the  speakers:  Julius  C.  Barnes, 
Rev.  W.  Warren  Giles  and  Hon.  Reed  Smoot. 

The  last  named,  who  is  a member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  also  a member  of 
the  Association  through  his  connection  with 
the  Zion  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  spoke  on  the  position 
the  United  States  now  occupies  in  world  af- 
fairs, the  debts  contracted  as  a result  of  the 
war,  and  told  how  they  would  be  paid  off. 

♦ 7 — 

Lingerie  Dresses 
Promise  to  Be 
In  Vogue 

Light,  Sheer  Materials  Likely  to 
Maintain  Favor  Accorded  at 
Winter  Resorts 

There  has  been  a tremendous  vogue  for 
lingerie  dresses  for  winter  resort  wear  and 
manufacturers  report  that,  judging  from  the 
orders  they  are  receiving  and  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  buyers,  the  vogue  will  be 
equally  strong  for  the  northern  summer. 

These  dresses  are  made  of  organdy,  voile, 
dotted  swiss,  dimity,  printed  crossbar,  em- 
broidered batiste,  handkerchief  linen  and 
other  sheer  materials.  The  skirts  of  the 
organdy  or  voile  dresses  are  very  effective 
when  knife  pleated,  or  made  in  double  or  triple 
tier  effect. 

Modified  bouffancy  is  employed  in  many 
of  the  skirts,  and  the  waist  sections  are 
made  on  surplice  lines,  on  loose  lines  having 
a crush  girdle  at  a low  line  of  either  ribbon  or 
of  the  fabric,  or  they  are  made  plain,  relying 
on  hand  hemstitching  or  embroidery  to  give  a 
relieving  touch. 

Braid  is  also  used  to  ornament  these 
attractive  dresses  and  wool  embroidery,  Irish 
lace  insertions,  colored  or  white  entre-deux, 
etc.,  are  popular  methods  of  trimming. 

Taffeta  dresses  in  cool,  comfortable  de- 
signs are  also  made  in  all  the  staple  colors. 
Georgettes,  beaded  or  embroidered,  still  hold 
the  allegiance  of  many  buyers. 
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Denver  Credit  Men 
Are  Hot  on  Trail 
Of  Swindlers 

Association  Issues  Warning,  at  Same 
Time  Taking  Every  Step  to 
Apprehend  Criminals 

Denver’s  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Association 
wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to 
two  swindlers  who  are  operating  in  the  mid- 
dle West.  The  methods  used  by  these  people 
follow : 

One,  a woman  of  about  25  years  of  age, 
5 ft.  6 or  7 in.  in  height,  well  built,  a pro- 
nounced blonde,  weighing  approximately  125 
pounds,  registered  at  the  Shirley  Hotel, 
giving  the  name  of  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Cooper,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

On  Christmas  morning  she  opened  a letter 
in  the  presence  of  the  hotel  clerk,  showing 
him  a check  drawn  on  a local  bank  of  the 
sum  of  $1000,  signed  by  J.  Frank  Cooper  and 
marked  “Merry  Christmas.”  She  told  the 
clerk  that  this  check  was  a present  from  her 
husband,  and  asked  that  he  put  it  in  the 
hotel’s  safe  deposit  vault. 

“Mrs.  Cooper”  Disappeared 

Shortly  thereafter  she  went  to  a Denver 
store  and  purchased  a mink  scarf  to  the  value 
of  $550,  requesting  that  the  scarf  be  sent 
“C.  O.  D.”  to  her  at  the  hotel.  The  scarf  was 
delivered  at  the  hotel,  the  woman  giving  a 
check  for  the  amount,  which  was  accepted. 
The  check  came  back  marked  “worthless,” 
and  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  Mrs. 
Cooper  disappeared. 

The  A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  D.  G.  Co.,  the  firm 
defrauded,  will  pay  any  sum  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  woman  and  will  bring  her  to 
Denver  from  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
for  prosecution. 

If  any  information  is  secured  as  to  this 
woman,  or  similar  methods  used  by  some 
other  operator,  the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Asso- 
sociation  of  Denver  will  appreciate  data. 

The  other  operator,  a man  about  25  years 
of  age,  5 ft.  6 to  8 in.  tall,  weighing  150 
pounds,  dark  complexion,  with  a peculiar 
droop  to  the  right  eye  which  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  cross-eyed. 

Took  Goods  from  Driver 

This  operator  is  quite  active  in  Denver, 
having  defrauded  several  firms.  In  one 
instance,  he  obtained  the  name  of  a 
charge  customer  in  one  of  the  leading  stores, 
bought  approximately  $400  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, ordered  the  goods  sent  to  the 
apartment  of  the  charge  customer,  and  met 
the  driver  in  the  hall,  stating  he  was  the 
person  the  goods  were  intended  for.  The 
driver  delivered  the  goods  to  him  and  he  dis- 
appeared. 

Another  scheme  of  his  was  to  have  goods 
delivered  to  the  residence  of  a charge  cus- 
tomer and  then  call  at  the  residence,  inform- 
ing the  charge  customer  that  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  the  firm’s  delivery,  and  the 
goods  were  intended  for  him. 
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Westclox 


We  don’t  want  your  cus- 
tomers to  blame  you 
when  you  haven’t  enough 
Westclox  to  go  ’round. 

That’s  why  our  adver- 
tising mentions  the  short- 
age and  tells  the  public 
of  the  effort  we  are  mak- 
ing to  remedy  it. 

No  matter  how  great 
the  demand,  Westclox 
quality  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Western  Clock  Co.— makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  and  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


74th  Year 
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FIRST  in  Retail  Delivery 


DEPARTMENT  store  service  is  the  laboratory  of 
retail  delivery.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  searching 
test  to  which  a delivery  truck  can  be  put,  it  is 
also  the  most  sensitive  recorder  of  results. 

The  operations  are  constant  and  exacting.  To  keep  a 
stream  of  merchandise  flowing  from  railway  terminal  to 
warehouse,  from  warehouse  to  delivery  depot,  from  depot 
to  the  customer’s  doorstep,  requires  unfailing  performance 
daily,  hourly,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

A slight  interruption  might  throw  the  whole  system  out 
of  gear.  A small  saving  in  cost  or  time  of  delivery  is  a 
big  item,  when  applied  to  millions  of  packages. 

Department  stores  must  have  the  best  delivery  equip- 
ment. Competition  compels  it.  For  years  they  have  been 
testing  out  all  grades  and  makes  in  search  of  the  most 
efficient  truck.  The  weeding-out  process  is  still  on.  But 
steadily  and  surely  White  Trucks  are  being  standardized 
in  the  largest  and  most  important  retail  fleets.  In  metro- 
politan centres  they  are  the  very  backbone  of  department 
store  service. 


In  New  York,  eighteen  Department  Stores  operate  431 
White  Trucks;  in  Pittsburgh,  ten  stores  operate  291;  in 
Cleveland,  eight  stores  operate  120.  In  all,  224  Dry  Goods 
and  Department  Stores  operate  1639  White  Trucks. 

Many  stores  report  mileage  records  for  their  White 
Trucks  of  100,000,  200,000  and  300,000  miles.  Gimbel 
Brothers  say:  “Our  White  Trucks  (25)  purchased  in 

1911  and  1912  have  run  over  100,000  miles  each  and 
are  still  in  service.  We  have  compared  them  with 
three  other  standard  trucks  and  have  decided  they  are 
best  suited  to  our  use.”  Gimbel  Brothers  now  own 
78  Whites. 

In  the  White  fleet  owned  by  The  Higbee  Company, 
Cleveland,  one  truck  has  covered  265,000  miles,  another 
225,000  and  another  100,000  miles. 

White  Truck  performance  in  department  store  service 
is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  that  it  has  become 
the  standard  for  the  whole  retail  delivery  field.  Com- 
parative records  everywhere  show  that  White  Trucks  do 
the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

WHITE  TRUCKS 
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Sole  Representative 
and  Importer 


VAX  FIGURES 


ccnd  other 

famous  Sculptors  cFPariS  ^ 

Stock  on  hand  at  all  times 

Immediate  deliveries 

Permanent  Exhibit 

oP 

French  .Merchandise 

Deg  inning  January  ll 


Painted  Glasses  of  Guenvil,  Paris. 

Famous  Necklace  Designs  by  Paul  Piel,  Paris. 
Laces  and  Embroideries  of  BadiouFils,  LePuy.  France. 
Artistique  Leather  Goods  oiChan'eyron.Lyon  France. 
Latest  Umbrella  Models  °f  Ducoin-  Macon, France. 
Blonde  Statues  and  Medals  of  Kahn,  Paris, 
Artistic  Glasses  of  LeVerre  Franqais,  Paris 
Decorated  China, Bric-a-brac, of  LapI an che, Paris 
Reproduction  of  Sevres, China  Statuette?  of  Gauthier 
Jewelry  of  Chopard,  Paris 
Valenciennes  .Rosaline  and  Chantilly  Laces 
Beads.GIass.Painted  -wood  and  bone  Necklaces  of  DavidPariS 
Candy  Boxes  of  Albessard, Paris 
$adiet?Ba<gS.  Cloves  and  Candy  Boxes  of  FilonParis 
Beaded  Dacgs  of  Gerardin 
Hand  Decorated  Lamps  of  Dumont, Paris 
Automobile  Upholsteries  of  NeveuBrunet.Fkris 
Religious  Jewelry  of  Das  Set,  Paris 
Perfumes  of  $ociete  La Violette, Paris 


Ftc.Etc. 


Le  Coin  De  France  Itic. 
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DELIVERY  SERVICE 


At  the  convention  of  the  International  Re- 
tail Delivery  Association  at  the  Hotel  Hollen- 
den,  Cleveland,  on  March  1 to  4,  there  will  be 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  store  executives 
and  delivery  superintendents  ever  brought  to- 
gether for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  im- 
provement of  delivery  methods  in  retail  stores. 
Executives  will  accompany  their  delivery  men 
to  speak  on  and  answer  questions  pertaining 
to  comparative  costs  and  other  statistics  with 
which  their  delivery  heads  do  not  come  in 
contact,  but  which  affect  delivery  departments. 

Many  men,  prominent  in  the  department 
store  world  will  be  present.  Among  them  are : 
Walter  Rosenbaum,  of  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh ; H.  H.  Block,  of  Block  & Kuhl,  Peoria, 
111. ; S.  M.  Gross,  of  the  May  Co.,  Cleveland ; 
Victor  Sincere,  of  the  Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland; 
J.  A.  Hanley,  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De- 
troit; and  many  others.  These  men  all  con- 
sider their  delivery  departments  of  enough 
importance  to  warrant  their  presence  at  this 
conference. 

Draws  from  Entire  Country 

The  stores  that  will  have  representation 
at  this  convention  extend  from  coast  to  coast, 
including  Canada,  and  there  will  even  be  some 
from  England.  Among  them  are  such  stores 
as  John  Wanamaker,  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  Inc., 
Jordan,  Marsh  & Co.,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  The 
Emporium,  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Mandel  Bros.,  T. 
Eaton  Co.,  Goodwin’s,  Ltd.,  and  many  others 
of  recognized  standing. 

The  association  this  year  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  every  store  to  have  a representa- 
tion at  this  conference,  whether  they  are  mem- 


Floor plan,  showing  Convention  Hall  and  also  space  allotted  to  exhibition  of  appliances 
and  devices. 

“Goods”  Will  Be  Delivered 
At  Cleveland! 

Cleveland  I.  R.  D.  A.  Convention  Will  Deliver 
Direct  Some  Workable  Modern  Ideas — Great- 
est Opportunity  Co-operation  Has  Ever 
Created  Is  Offered  Progressive  North  Ameri- 
can Merchants — Program  Covers  Wide  Range 


bers  of  the  association  or  not.  They  are  urged 
to  send  their  executives,  delivery  superintend- 
ents and  garage  managers.  They  will  be  well 
repaid  as  much  of  the  information  that  will 
be  available  cannot  be  obtained  through  any 
other  channels. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  and  the 
program  were  completed  by  the  executive  ar- 
rangement committee  which  met  at  Buffalo 
last  week.  In  size  and  importance  it  bids 


to  outdistance  any  of  the  three  previous  con- 
ventions. The  program  will  be  one  of  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  every  merchant  who  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  delivering 
merchandise,  whether  he  operates  a fleet  of 
100  vehicles  or  but  two  or  three. 

In  either  case,  the  principles  embraced  are 
identical.  Every  subject,  covering  every  phase 
of  delivery  operation,  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  analyzed  by  these  execu- 
tives and  delivery  and  garage  superin- 
tendents who  are  looked  upon  as  experts. 
A great  array  of  topics  have  been  se- 
lected and  eminent  speakers  have  been  chosen 
to  speak  on  them. 

Some  Timely  Topics 

One  of  the  interesting  subjects  much  dis- 
cussed by  numerous  stores  is  the  subject  of 
bonuses  for  non-selling  help,  especially  chauf- 
feurs and  helpers.  A prominent  and  recog- 
nized executive  will  explain  in  detail  a suc- 
cessful bonus  plan  for  drivers  that  has  been 
in  effect  in  his  establishment  for  a period  of 
three  years  with  100  per  cent  results.  Other 
executives  and  superintendents  will  explain 
and  discuss  the  different  bonus  plans  that  are 
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How  Crowley  Milner  & Co. 
Shorten  the  Miles  to  Market 


This  large  Detroit  department 
store  a few  years  ago  reached  only 
the  suburbs  of  Detroit. 

When  the  sales  management  of 
the  store  began  to  look  for  new 
fields  to  conquer,  however,  it  im- 
mediately became  apparent  that 
by  extending  its  deliveries  so  as 
to  reach  several  prosperous  vil- 
lages about  Detroit,  its  business 
could  be  materially  increased. 

The  problem  was,  of  course,  to 
find  trucks  with  the  necessary 
stamina  and  reliability  to  deliver 
the  goods,  and  deliver  them  con- 
sistently, 365  days-in-the-year. 


In  reaching  these  customers  de- 
livery was  the  very  soul  of  success. 

It  will  be  realized  that  the  Crowley 
Milner  & Co.  did  not  select  -the 
trucks  for  this  sort  of  delivery  in 
a haphazard  manner.  The  com- 
pany had  already  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  trucking  Kne- 
lt is  a matter  of  considerable  satis- 
faction to  the  Federal  Motor  Truck 
Company  that,  after  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  truck  field, 
Crowley  Milner  & Co.  finally 
turned  to  the  Federal  Truck  as  the 
solution  of  its  problem  of  shorten- 
ing the  miles  to  its  market. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

87  FEDERAL  STREET  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Shorten  the  Miles  to  Market’' 


i € 


Use  Motor  Tr  u c k s 


y * 
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in  effect  now,  or  that  have  been  tried  out  by 
them  and  the  results  obtained.  Many  suc- 
cessful plans  now  in  effect  and  some  entirely 
new  plans  will  be  brought  to  light  some  of 
which  no  doubt  are  adaptable  to  any  store. 

A prominent  Cleveland  man  will  explain 
how  he  has  brought  his  organization  to  a 
point  of  perfection  through  the  arousing  of 
interest  among  employees.  How  he  did  it  will 
make  an  interesting  subject,  especially  in  these 
days  of  labor  unrest. 

The  course  of  a package  of  merchandise 
will  be  followed  from  the  time  that  the  sale 
is  made  at  the  counter  until  it  is  placed  in 
the  driver’s  bin.  A representative  from  one 
of  America’s  foremost  department  stores  will 
explain  in  detail  how  they  handle  the  sold  mer- 
chandise. Every  operation,  including  the  in- 
spection of  the  merchandise,  the  containers 
for  packing  it  in,  packing  rooms,  parcel  col- 
lecting, charge  authorizing,  routing,  sorting 
and  sheetwriting  will  be  explained  and  dis- 
cussed separately.  Transfers  or  quick  shop- 
ping systems,  C.  0.  D.  packages,  special  de- 
livery packages,  and  customer’s  accommoda- 
tion packages  will  also  be  included  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Another  speaker  will  talk  of  central  wrap- 
ping stations.  He  will  explain  how  they  were 
installed  in  his  concern  and  are  now  a per- 
manent institution  with  wonderful  results. 
This  speaker  planned  the  system  that  is  in 
operation  and  therefore  can  speak  and  answer 
questions  authentically  and  authoritatively. 

The  package  from  the  driver’s  bin  to  its 
destination  will  be  covered  by  a representa- 
tive from  another  successful  and  recognized 
store.  This  man  has  risen  from  the  ranks  and 
today  is  looked  upon  as  a criterion  in  delivery 
systems  and  workings,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
done  all  of  this  work  in  his  day.  One  delivery 
per  day,  releasing  the  driver’s  sheets,  the  dis- 
patching the  vehicles,  the  handling  of  break- 
ables, delivering  to  apartment  houses,  the 
bonding  of  employees,  insuring  the  vehicles 
and  their  loads  and  the  return  of  containers 
and  packing  material  will  be  brought  up  for 
discussion  and  analysis. 

Front  and  rear  door  deliveries  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  also  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
customer’s  signature  for  merchandise  deliv- 
ered. How  returned  merchandise,  such  as 
wrongly  addressed  parcels,  “don’t  wants,” 
“send  again”  parcels,  and  all  other  merchan- 
dise brought  back  on  calls  for  credit  or  re- 
pairs, is  treated  when  it  is  received,  will  be 
told  in  a clear  and  concise  way. 

Here’s  an  Important  Factor 

The  editor  of  one  of  America’s  most  widely 
circulated  and  recognized  motor  truck  publi- 
cations will  tell  of  “Your  Duty  to  the  Truck 
and  Its  Duty  to  You.”  This  man  is  an  expert 
in  this  line  and  will  explain  to  you  how  to 
purchase  the  right  type  of  vehicular  equip- 
ment, suitable  to  your  needs,  the  supervision 
it  requires,  its  lubrication,  what  inspections 
are  necessary  and  how  often,  and  what  the 
life  of  the  truck  should  be.  This  subject  will 
command  attention,  as  it  can  be  directed  to 
one  half-ton  car  or  to  150  seven-ton  trucks. 
The  same  principles  cover  both. 

No  merchant  or  executive  can  fail  to  recog- 
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nize  the  importance  of  this  subject,  as  his 
vehicles  are  one  part  of  his  equipment  that 
requires  replacement  at  some  time  or  another. 
Some  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  long  years 
of  service  from  each  vehicle,  while  others  are 
continually  beset  by  the  fact  that  they  must 
replace  a certain  number  at  regular  short 
intervals. 

After  you  have  purchased  the  right  type 
of  equipment  the  methods  or  facilities  for  tak- 
ing care  of  it  loom  up  as  an  important  factor. 
Representatives  from  various  stores,  that 
maintain  large  fleets  of  cars,  will  explain  how 
they  successfully  cope  with  the  problem,  ex- 
plaining the  garage  methods  that  they  have 
found  most  practical  and  the  results  obtained 
therefrom.  What  constitutes  proper  garage 
equipment  for  bringing  about  these  results 
will  be  told. 

The  subject  of  keeping  a stock-room  with 
all  extra  parts  will  be  covered.  Many  concerns 
carry  a complete  line  of  parts  in  their  garage 
at  all  times,  and  the  concern  that  does  not  do 
so  may  learn  of  some  saving  methods  brought 
about  by  this  system. 

Record  Systems  to  Be  Compared 

The  various  record  systems  employed  by 
different  concerns  will  be  studied  and  anal- 
yzed and  may  be  able  to  stop  a financial  leak 
that  exists  undetected. 

Tire  ills  and  repair's  will  come  up  for  their 
share  of  attention.  Many  concerns  have  com- 
plete tire  repair  departments,  in  charge  of 
expert  tire  men.  These  concerns  will  tell  in 
detail  what  results  their  systems  have  brought 
about. 

In  the  convention  hall  there  will  be  on  ex- 
hibit all  of  the  different  forms  used  by 
stores  in  their  delivery  department  or  in  con- 
nection with  their  delivery  service.  These 
forms  will  be  accompanied  by  detailed  writ- 
ten explanations  telling  how  each  different 
form  is  used.  A study  of  these  forms  by  ex- 
ecutives will  show  them  how  close  touch  can 
be  kept  with  the  delivery  department,  and  will 
also  prove  a valuable  aid  in  keeping  delivery 
records  simplified. 

Exhibition  of  Appliances 

Considerable  space  has  been  allotted,  as 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  for 
the  display  of  equipment  and  appliances  im- 
portant to  the  delivery  department,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior,  such  as  motors,  oils,  tires, 
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packing  devices,  etc.  Executives  and  delivery 
superintendents  will  welcome  this  exhibition 
of  appliances  and  equipment,  some  of  which 
may  be  a necessity  or  tend  to  reduce  operating 
expenses  and  waste.  Here  they  will  personally 
be  able  to  hear  every  device  fully  explained. 
The  value  of  this  exhibition  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  as  it  will  be  an  education  in 
itself  and  will  long  live  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  will  visit  it. 

Every  concern  is  urged  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  representation  at  the  conven- 
tion. The  results  which  will  be  derived  there- 
from will  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
concerns  that  they  represent. 

Do  It  Now ! 

Don’t  delay.  Fill  in  the  coupon  printed 
on  this  page  and  forward  same  at  once  to 
B.  M.  Arrick,  secretary-treasurer,  239  West 
39th  Street,  New  York.  Proper  credentials 
will  be  sent  to  you  to  insure  reservation  at 
this  great  gathering  and  a hearty  welcome  is 
assured. 

A copy  of  the  complete  program  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  members  and  others  who 
signify  their  intentions  of  sending  represen- 
tatives. A complete  resume  of  the  program 
will  appear  in  the  Service  and  Equipment  Sec- 
tion of  The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  to  be  pub- 
lished on  Feb.  14. 

♦ 

Oversize  tires  will  more  than  repay  the  ad- 
ditional cost.  They  will  take  up  many  of  the 
jars  and  jolts  and  not  pass  them  on  to  the 
frame.  In  addition  they  will  not  rim-cut  so 


easily,  if 
flated. 

they  happen 

to  become 

under-in- 

The  larger  size  tire  that  may  be  used  for 

any  regular  size  is  shown  in  the 
table : 

following 

Regular 

Oversize 

Regular 

Oversize 

28  = 3 

29  = 3V2 

36  = 4 

37  = 4i/2 

30  = 3 

31  = 3V2 

34  = 4i/2 

35  = 5 

30  = 3V2 

31  = 4 

36  = 4V2 

37  = 5 

32  = 3V2 

33  = 4 

36  = 5 

37  = 51/2 

34  = 3V2 

35  = 4 

37  = 5 

37  = 5V2 

32  = 4 
34  = 4 

33  = 4V2 
35  = 4i/2 

38  = 5V2 

39  = 6 

-f 

If  the  proper  selected  oil  causes  carbon 
deposit  in  your  motor,  it  is  caused  by  oil  pass- 
ing the  piston  rings  and  entering  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  where  this  burned,  ill-fitting 
piston  rings,  worn  cylinders,  over-feed  of  oil, 
or  abnormal  supply  to  the  piston  rings  in  full 
force  feed ; or  oil  level  too  high,  if  splash 
system  is  used. 


B.  M.  Arrick,  Secy.-Treas., 

International  Retail  Delivery  Association, 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 

We  expect  to  be  represented  at  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
INTERNATIONAL  RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION  to  be  held  at  Cleve- 
land March  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Please  send  us  program  and  identification  card. 

Name  of  firm 

City  State  

Per 
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on 


The  Profit  in  Your  Business 

Depends  upon  Swift  and  Sure  Deliveries 

la  building  the  3-ton  Bethlehem  Dependable  Delivery,  we  aimed  direct  to  this 
point.  We  went  straight  to  dependable  delivery,  which  can  only  come  out  of 
a quality  truck.  The  J-ton  Bethlehem  provides  a combination  of  quality 
features  not  possessed  by  any  other  truck  in  that  field  at  anywhere  near  its 
price.  Compare  each  of  these  Bethlehem  quality-specifications  with  any 
other  }-ton  model: 

1.  Electric  Starting.  2.  Electric  Lighting.  3.  Especially  designed  Bethlehem 
Motor  Bosch  Magneto  Equipped.  4.  Bronze-backed  motor  bearings.  5.  Spicer 
Drive  Shaft.  6.  Bevel  Gear  Rear  Axle.  7.  Ross  Steering  Gear.  8.  Chrome 
Vanadium  Steel  Springs.  9.  Semi-Flexible  Frame.  10.  Myer’s  Magazine 
Oiling  System.  11.  Cord  Pneumatic  Tires  34x4i  front  and  35x5  rear. 

The  4-ton  Bethlehem  is  a model  for  business  men  who  realize  the  advantage 
of  standardizing  on  one  quality-make  of  truck.  It  is  a swift  and  sure  model 
on  which  to  build  a Bethlehem  Dependable  Delivery  System. 

We  have  built  in  the  Bethlehem  4-ton  truck,  quality  at  its  lowest  price. 


$ 


1495 

Chajcrir 


BETHliHEM 


Chassis 
94  Ton 
\'A  Ton 

ISSs  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


TheMoforTruck 
bought  to-day 
without  Electric 
Starting  and 
Lighting  will 
be  out-of-date 
fo-morrow 


BETHliHEM  MOTORS  CORPN. 


ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


Swift  & Sure ! 


JANUARY  TWENTY -FOURTH,  NINETEEN  TWENTY 
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H ow  Motor  Trucks  Made  Good, 
Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  in  “Pinch” 

Express  Strike  Threatened  Serious  Inconvenience  to  Joseph  Horne  Co.  Until  De- 
livery Department  Plucked  Up  Courage  on  Inter-city  Proposition — Found  Expense 
Was  Greater,  But  That  Dependability  Was  There — The  Superintendent’s  Story 


Merchants  are  continuously  beset  with 
the  problem  of  receiving  and  delivering  mer- 
chandise. When  the  difficulty  is  a local  one 
they  always  treat  it  in  S confident  manner  and 
overcome  it  successfully.  But  when  the  dif- 
ficulty embraces  territory  outside  of  their 
immediate  locality,  they  hesitate  to  take  a 
chance  or  experiment.  They  seem  to  lose 
that  sense  of  confidence  that  helps  them  to 
overcome  all  transportation  difficulties  which 
occur  in  their  immediate  territory. 

What  Horne’s  Did  in  Strike 

The  question  of  immediate  delivery  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, during  the  recent  express  strike  which 
gripped  that  city.  Undaunted  by  the  past 
procedure  and  attitude  of  merchants,  they  set 
about  to  “break  the  ice”  and  make  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  longest  delivery  ever  made 
by  any  department  store.  The  question  that 
confronted  them  was  one  of  getting  several 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  furniture  to  a cus- 
tomer in  Philadelphia. 

How  they  accomplished  this  delivery  and 
the  benefits  and  experiences  obtained  is  best 
told  by  Fred  C.  Schatz,  superintendent  of 
equipment,  as  follows : 

“We  have  been  confronted  a number  of 
times  with  the  question  of  getting  seasonable 
merchandise  and  special  orders  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh.  Many  will  probably 
recall  that  this  question  came  up  during  the 
war,  on  account  of  embargoes.  However,  we 
never  felt  quite  safe  in  undertaking  to  send 
trucks,  for  the  reason  that  we  were  not  cer- 
tain how  they  would  stand  up,  and  further, 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  send  so  much 
valuable  merchandise  in  the  care  of  a few 
men  in  this  manner,  and  still  further,  the 


question  of  the  cost  for  doing  so.  The  same 
problem  confronted  us  again  during  the  re- 
cent express  strike,  and  we  decided  to  make 
the  experiment. 

Load  Was  Furniture 

“About  this  time,  our  contract  department 
had  sold  to  a customer  in  Philadelphia  about 
two  truckloads  of  very  fine  furniture,  which 
ran  up  into  thousands  of  dollars.  We  be- 
lieved that  we  could  pack  this  furniture  with 
padding  quilts  and  deliver  it  safer  by  motor 
truck  than  we  could  crate  it  and  ship  by 
freight,  which  would  at  the  same  time  enable 
us  to  have  our  trucks  go  loaded  both  ways. 

“One  of  the  trucks  we  sent  had  been  in 
service  over  six  years,  and  the  other  two 
years.  They  were  the  same  size  and  model, 
one  and  one-half  ton,  and  were  fitted  with 
doors  and  locks,  front  and  back.  They  were 


prepared  for  this  trip  on  a few  days’  notice, 
and  carried  only  the  usual  equipment  of  tools 
and  parts,  except  a special  towing  bar  and  an 
emergency  supply  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

“Three  men  were  sent  with  the  two  trucks, 
two  drivers  and  one  mechanician.  They  left 
about  noon  Tuesday,  Oct.  21,  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  Wednesday,  Oct.  22,  at  midnight, 
covering  a distance  of  295  miles,  and  stopping 
at  Bedford  Tuesday  night.  They  delivered 
the  furniture  in  Philadelphia  Thursday  morn- 
ing, leaving  Thursday  noon  for  New  York, 
arriving  about  9:00  p.  m.  They  were  obliged 
to  make  several  detours  on  their  way  and  had 
rain  from  the  time  they  left  Greensburg  until 
they  arrived  in  Philadelphia;  otherwise  the 
trip  was  uneventful  and  made  without  mishap 
or  defc.y. 

“For  the  return  trip,  the  two  trucks  left 
our  New  York  office  on  Friday,  Oct.  24,  at 
noon,  with  an  exceedingly  valuable  load  of 
merchandise  consisting  principally  of  coats, 
suits,  furs,  etc.,  for  the  most  part  seasonable 
merchandise  and  special  orders.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  loaded  with  such  val- 
uable merchandise,  we  had  our  garage  super- 
intendent meet  them  in  New  York  and  make 
the  return  trip  with  them. 

Back  Home  in  Three  Days 

“The  trip  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh 
was  made  in  three  days  and  without  mishap 
to  one  car,  and  one  accident  to  the  other  due  to 
being  tied  up  in  a detour  during  a heavy  rain. 
The  entire  trip  was  made  over  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  which  our  drivers  reported  as  being 
in  excellent  condition  throughout,  except  for 
the  detours,  particularly  the  one  between 
McConnellsburg  and  Bedford,  which  caused 
the  mishap  to  the  one  truck. 

“The  total  distance  covered  by  each  truck 

(Continued  on  page  107) 


Somewhere  en  route.  The  bridges  were  good;  so  were  the  roads 
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IN  competition 
with  other  lead- 
ing store  plan- 
ning organizations 
— and  after  stores 
in  many  cities  were 
studied  by  the  cus- 
tomer — W elch- 
Wilmarth  plans 
were  adopted  with- 
out a change. 
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MS 
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Here’s  A Typical  Welch-Wilmarth 
Installation — 


This  compact,  well  arranged  store  demon- 
strates the  Welch  - Wilmarth  re-merchan- 
dising plan.  Merchandise  is  more  strik- 
ingly and  more  invitingly  displayed.  Sales- 
people handle  more  sales  with  less  effort. 
The  result  is  a greater  volume  and  a de- 
creased labor  overhead.  Your  store  can 
be  re-merchandised  with  equal  results. 
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For  Large  and  Small  Establishments — 

For  Your  Store — 

The  Welch-Wilmarth  planning  department  creates  better  merchan- 
dising conditions  by  correcting  placements  of  departments, 
improving  display  methods,  and  simplifying  stock  keeping. 
Whether  you  employ  10  or  100  salespeople,  a Welch-Wilmarth  plan 
opens  the  way  to  greater  success. 

Our  book  ‘ ‘Method  in  Merchandising’ ’ is  sent  gratis  to  store  owners  and  executives. 
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Simplicity  Recommends  This 
Advance  Payment  System 


Practical  handling 
of  C'.  0.  D.  advance 
payments  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  store  of 
J.  Samuels  & Bro.,  Inc., 

Providence,  R.  I.,  largely  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  red  tape  in  a system  noteworthy  for 
its  simplicity.  The  Samuels  concern,  which  is 
more  widely  known  as  the  Manufacturers’ 
Outlet  Co.,  has  found  that  it  reduces  to  a mini- 
mum friction  from  within  and  complaints 
from  without. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  this  store  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  is  derived  from  its 
simplicity.  An  Economist  staff-member  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  of  observing  its 
operation  at  close  range.  Four  of  the  slips 
used  are  reproduced  with  this  article. 

Here  is  how  the  system  works: 

Regular  Sales  Book  Used 

In  making  out  a saleslip  for  an  advance 
payment  transaction  either  “will  call”  or 
“sent,”  the  salesperson  uses  her  regular  sales 


Red  Tape  Is  Eliminated  in  J.  Samuels  & Bro.,  Inc.,  Store  at 
Providence  — Method  Used  Is  Conceived  to  Meet  Require- 
ments That  Assure  Most  Facile  Handling  in  All  Departments 


CUSTOtflEfTS  RECEIPT. 

Must&e  Redeemed  within  30  Days. 
ysM.-i;:;-.' 


MANUFACTURERS 


COMPANY 


WEYBOSS 
Date  ^ 


T ST.. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  t. 

76G7 


Add  rtas 


Sale*  No. 


Dept  •CJ/x. 


Amt. 


Paid 


Balance  Doe 


CLQ. 


Signature 


■ 


2. — Receipt  issued  to  customer  for  advance 
payment  on  C.  O.  D.  purchase. 

book.  The  saleslip  is  filled  out,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  with  the  customer’s  name, 
address,  other  departmental  notations,  and 
amount  of  the  advance  payment.  The  voucher 
attached  to  the  foot  of  the  saleslip  shows  the 
total  amount  of  the  purchase,  the  advance 
payment,  and  the  balance  to  be  collected. 

If  the  merchandise  is  to  be  sent,  a C.  0.  D. 
shipping  label,  as  illustrated  on  this  page, 
is  made  out  at  time  of  purchase. 

Duplicates  Go  on  Record 

The  sales-slip,  in  original  and  duplicate,  is 
handed  to  the  cashier  with  the  cash  received 
from  the  customer  for  inspection.  The  dupli- 
cate sales-slips  are  sent  to  the  main  office  for 
record.  The  amount  of  the  advance  payment 


is  then  stamped  on  the  body  of  the  original 
and  the  voucher  is  clipped  off  in  the  same 
operation,  cash  registers  being  used. 

A deposit  receipt,  also  illustrated  on  this 
page,  is  also  issued  at  time  of  sale,  made  out 
in  triplicate,  and  signed  by  the  cashier  at 
time  of  receiving  cash.  The  original  is  given 
to  the  customer,  one  copy  is  sent  to  the  office, 
and  the  third  is  kept  on  file  in  the  department. 
The  receipt  given  to  the  customer  must  be 
presented  when  merchandise  is  called  for. 

The  merchandise,  with  the  saleslip  and 
C.  O.  D.  shipping  label,  is  then  handed  to  the 
inspector,  who  compares  the  merchandise  and 


IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  that  Credits  MUST  be  made  out  and 
sent  to  the  office  THE  SAME  DAY  goods  are  returned. 

CREDIT  NV  3538  G 


22- 


/J-U- 


PURCHASED.  PURCHASED 

g/w  / 

/ 


7 7f  PT/l 


RETURNED  BY 


EXCHANCE  CLERK 
AUTHORITY 


4- — Credit  check  sent  to  office  upon  return 
of  goods  by  driver. 


sales-slip.  Upon  her  ap- 
proval she  fastens  the 
sales-slip  and  shipping 
label  to  the  merchan- 
dise and  sends  them  to 
the  delivery  department.  There  the  merchan- 
dise is  packed,  routed  and  placed  in  the 
drivers’  bin,  ready  to  be  sheeted  on  the  de- 
livery C.  O.  D.  sheets. 

As  the  sheet  writer  enters  the  package  on 
the  C.  0.  D.  sheets,  the  sales-slip  is  removed 
from  the  package  and  placed  on  file.  No 
sales-slip  is  necessary  to  make  collections,  as 
the  amount  to  be  collected  is  written  on  the 
C.  0.  D.  shipping  or  address  label  at  time  of 
sale. 

Held  for  Comparison 

After  the  deliveries  leave  the  store,  the 
original  sales-slips  taken  from  the  packages  at 
time  of  entry,  are  sent  to  the  C.  0.  D.  office 
for  comparison  with  the  entries  on  the 
driver’s  sheets,  and  for  reference  if  part  of 
the  merchandise  is  returned  by  the  driver. 

When  the  driver  turns  in  his  C.  O.  D. 
money,  these  original  sales-slips  are  stamped 
“paid”  with  the  date  of  payment.  They  are 
then  sent  to  the  main  office  and  the  duplicate 
sales-slip,  which  has  been  kept  on  file,  is  closed 
out. 

Returns  and  Credit 

When  merchandise  is  refused  by  the  cus- 
tomer it  is  brought  back  to  the  “Return 
Goods  Section’^  in  the  delivery  department. 
There  a credit  card,  such  as  illustrated  on  this 


V 

Nam«_^ 

Street.. 


C.  6.  D. 


1 


m 


4 


1 / //  1 3Z-7S 


3- — C.  O.  D.  shipping  tag,  showing  name  and 
address  of  customer,  with  amount  to  be  col- 
lected. 


page,  is  made  out  and  sent  with  the  mer- 
chandise to  the  department  to  be  signed  by 
the  proper  authority. 

This  credit  then  goes  to  the  main  office 
and  the  C.  O.  D.  record  is  closed  out.  An 
exchange  check,  or  customer’s  credit,  is  then 
issued  and  sent  to  the  cashier  in  the  depart- 
ment where  the  sale  was  made. 

Cashier  Holds  Slip 

This  exchange  slip  is  held  by  the  cashier 
until  the  customer  calls  for  it  and  surrenders 
her  advance  payment  receipt. 

Use  of  the  exchange  slip  is  optional  with 
the  customer,  for  use  as  payment  on  another 
purchase,  or  in  obtaining  a refund. 
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STORE  LIGHTING 


Notice  homelike  effects  and  also  how  all  merchandise  stands  out  in  bold  silhouette,  without 

shadows. 


Lighting  Harmony 
Pays  Well  for 
Investment 

New  Installations  at  Bamberger’s 
and  Best  & Co.’s  Are  Good 
Examples  of  Best  Effect 

In  selecting  a lighting  system,  stress  has 
always  been  placed  upon  obtaining  a powerful 
light  which  would  not  irritate  the  customers’ 
or  employees’  eyes  and  yet  give  as  near  a 
daylight  effect  as  possible  to  the  departments 
and  their  surroundings. 

In  few  cases  have  merchants  studied  the 
lighting  system  from  a standpoint  of  harmony 
as  well  as  efficiency.  Many  lighting  systems 
are  100  per  cent  efficient  as  far  as  lighting 
requirements  go,  but  are  lacking  an  artistic 
or  harmonious  appearance.  They  appear  cold 
and  hard  to  the  surroundings  and  merchandise 
so  that  they  to  a degree  detract  rather  than 
attract. 

Harmony  Overlooked 

Also  little  thought  is  ever  given  to  en- 
deavoring to  produce  a homelike  appearance 
or  even  a harmonious  effect  with  the  sur- 
rounding decorations  or  the  fixtures  employed 
in  the  department.  Often  one  enters  a store 
that  is  beautiful  and  artistically  arranged 
and  decorated,  but  something  seems  to  be 
lacking.  After  studying  the  situation  it  sud- 
denly dawns  upon  one  that  the  lighting  system 
does  not  fit.  There  is  plenty  of  good  light 
but  no  harmony  of  lights  and  merchandise. 


Of  course,  on  the  main  floor  with  its  high 
ceiling  and  spacious  aisles  this  is  not  so 
noticeable  to  the  average  customer,  but  when 
she  reaches  the  upper  floors  where  the  ceil- 
ings are  lower  her  attention  is  soon  drawn  to 
the  lights  and  their  effect  on  the  merchandise. 
This  is  especially  so  in  departments  where 
upholstery,  carpets  and  rugs,  pictures,  furni- 
ture, or  wearing  apparel  or  colored  mer- 
chandise is  sold. 

Harmony  in  lighting  and  merchandising 
does  not  detract  from  efficiency,  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  These  two 


lighting  systems,  which  were  recently  in- 
stalled, have  just  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Economist.  The  installation  at 
Best  & Co.  is  in  the  lingerie  department, 
which  was  recently  moved  to  the  new  annex 
building  and  enlarged. 

A lighting  unit  was  desired  that  would 
harmonize  with  the  fixtures  and  decorations 
as  well  as  with  the  merchandise,  and  still  be 
as  near  daylight  as  science  has  produced. 
After  trying  various  lighting  units  and  com- 
paring their  advantages,  they  decided  upon 
the  one  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  unit  is  of  the  semi-indirect  type  and 
is  constructed  to  allow  the  use  of  ornamental 
shades,  which  can  be  attached  or  removed  in 
a few  seconds’  time.  This  method  allows  a 
large  variation  of  effects,  as  many  types  and 
colored  shades  can  be  attached  to  harmonize 
with  the  surrounding  or  merchandise.  Alto- 
gether, the  department  presents  a most 
pleasing  appearance.  The  fixtures  are  of 
French  gray  and  an  interesting  fact  is  that 
all  counters  and  floor  tables  are  equipped  with 
glass  tops. 

In  the  furniture  department  of  L.  Bam- 
berger & Co.  a change  in  the  lighting  system 
was  contemplated.  An  idea  of  the  effect  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  presented.  The  de- 
partment presents  a daylight  appearance  and 
in  addition  looks  very  homelike. 

The  unit  is  of  the  semi-indirect  type,  con- 
sisting of  a steel  reflector  with  a light  diffus- 
ing opal  glass  disk  bottom.  mhis  unit  also  can 
be  used  with  a variety  of  shades,  selected  to 
harmonize  with  the  merchandise  or  the  sur- 
rounding decorations. 


No  shadows  and  perfect  harmony  of  lighting  units  with  surroundings. 
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Are  you  thinking  Elevators? 


For  the 

Dry  Goods  Merchant 

We  have  a speci&lly  designed 
Electric  elevator  for  the  Dry 
Goods  Merchant.  The  cage  is 
all  steel,  about  6 feet  square 
and  will  lift  2500  pounds  250 
feet  per  minute. 

This  elevator  is  equipped  with 
every  worth-while  device  to  in-J 
sure  safety  and  confidence  of 
passengers. 

It  is  made  in  large  quantities  to 
lessen  cost  and  carried  in  stock 
for  quick  shipment. 

Better  write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation about  this  elevator  built 

for  you. 


Are  you  remodeling  or 
building  new? 

The  man  experienced  in  building,  when  think- 
ing “Elevators,”  naturally  thinks  “Warner”— 
because  for  over  60  years  the  name  “Warner” 
has  been  indentified  with  the  building  of 
better  elevators. 

i . 

But  a word  to  those  not  so  familiar  with  the 
Elevator  proposition: — 


The  elevator  you  will  want  to  install  should  have  a 
history— a satisfactory  record  of  past  performances  cov- 
ering years  of  service. 

Its  initial  price  should  be  considered  only  in  connection 
with  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep. 

Continuous  and  uninterrupted  service  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance— shut-downs  for  repairs  are  exasperating  and 
expensive. 

Safety,  smooth  running,  ease  of  operation,  materials  and 
design  should  be  carefully  considered. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  “Warner’’  measures  up  to 
these  various  requirements.  Write  us  for  location 
of  Warner  Elevators  in  your  neighborhood  and  learn 
what  degree  of  satisfaction  they  give  in  actual  use. 

We  build  Traction  Type  Electric  Elevators  for  both 
passengers  and  freight. 


Write  for  Catalog 


The  Warner  Elevator  Manufacturing  Co. 


2610  Alford  St 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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ACCOUNTING atld  SYSTEM 


Rent  Proportions 

Four  Years  Percentages  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Store 

In  the  department  schedule  on  this  page 
we  indicate  how  large — or  how  small — a share 
of  the  rent  chargeable  to  the  selling  area  in  a 
famous  eastern  Pennsylvania  store  was  appor- 
tioned directly  to  each  of  its  selling  depart- 
ments. The  schedule,  as  can  be  seen,  shows 
what  changes  were  made  in  such  shares  during 
the  four  years  in  the  period  ended  Dec.  31, 
1918. 

Other  Figures  for  Comparison 

Be  it  noted,  moreover,  that  this  is  the  store 
whose  department-sales  proportions  were  pre- 
sented in  the  Store  Service  and  Equipment 
Section  of  Aug.  2 last. 

The  smaller  figures  at  the  end  of  each  item 
represent  tenths  of  1 per  cent.  We  print  the 
ratios  in  this  way  so  as  to  make  it  more  easy 


for  our  subscribers  to  read  and  remember 
them. 

In  order  to  indicate  how  the  value  of  the 
space  occupied  by  each  department  was  ga&ed, 
the  store  in  question  was  kind  enough  to  give 
us  the  following  details: 

How  Apportionment  Was  Madie 

“To  get  figures  on  which  to  base  the  rental 
charges,  the  space  occupied  by  each  depart- 
ment as  well  as  its  location  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  five  employees  in  the  store, 
each  acting  separately.  These  five  were  re- 
spectively an  office  man,  auditor,  buyer,  floor- 
man  and  salesperson. 

They  laid  out  one  section  on  the  main  floor 
and,  for  the  time  being,  assumed  it  was  worth 
$100.  Then,  using  that  space  as  a base,  each 
one,  independently,  estimated,  and  computed 
the  value  of  all  the  space  occupied  by  the 
selling  departments. 

The  results  of  the  five  tabulations  were 
compared  so  that  abnormal  ratings  could  be 
adjusted.  Then  the  five  figures  were  added 


together  and  their  total  was  divided  by  five, 
so  as  to  strike  the  average. 

This  method,  we  believe,  gives  us  a fair 
basis  for  rent  apportionment  among  the  sell- 
ing departments,  and  has  never,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, caused  any  adverse  criticism. 

“The  balance  of  the  store  rent  is  charged 
to  the  now-selling  departments — but,  of  course, 
eventually  reaches  the  selling  departments  in 
the  distribution  of  the  ‘overhead.’  ” 

Taking  the  store  as  a whole — including  the 
space  devoted  to  selling  as  well  as  that  which 
was  not  used  for  selling — the  rent  was  divided 
along  the  following  lines: 


Basement  131 

First  floor 441 

Second  floor 252 

Third  floor 85 

Fourth  floor  58 

Fifth  floor 33 


Total 100% 


Share  of 

Rent 

Share  of  Rent 

Departments 

Percentages 

Departments 

Percentages 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Art  Embroideries,  etc 

2i 

2i 

2 

15 

Men’s  Furnishings  and  Men’s  and  Women’s 

Books,  Magazines,  Stationery  and  Cameras.  . . 

2i 

l8 

l8 

19 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols  ( not  including 

Brassieres,  see  Corsets. 

Underwear  or  Sweaters ) 

81 

79 

85 

88 

Candy  

05 

05 

07 

08 

Millinery  

38 

42 

45 

47 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Mattings,  etc 

26 

25 

28 

28 

Muslin  Underwear  

l8 

l8 

l2 

09 

Children’s  Coats  and  Dresses,  Infants’  Wear, 

Muslins,  Flannels,  Sheeting,  Blankets,  Com- 

Petticoats,  etc 

05 

06 

05 

01 

forts,  etc 

2 

2i 

23 

22 

China,  Glassware,  Tinware,  Hardware,  Wood- 

Negligees,  see  Suits. 

enware,  Trunks,  Gas  and  Electric-Light- 

Notions,  Leather  Goods,  Perfumery,  Drug- 

ing  Fixtures,  Lamps,  Baby  Carriages .... 

102 

96 

91 

10 

gists’  Sundries,  Toilet  Articles,  Hair 

Clocks,  see  Jewelry. 

Goods,  etc 

86 

85 

82 

82 

Clothing  (Men’s  and  Boys’),  Ready-made.  . . . 

31 

3 

31 

3 

Paper  Patterns  

06 

06 

06 

05 

Clothing,  Made  to  Order 

03 

03 

03 

03 

Petticoats,  see  Children’s  Coats. 

Corsets,  Brassieres,  etc 

05 

05 

05 

05 

Ribbons  

l2 

l2 

08 

06 

Dress  Goods,  Black 

31 

29 

2i 

19 

Rugs,  see  Carpets. 

Dress  Goods,  Colored 

l5 

17 

08‘ 

06 

Sheet  Music  

03 

03 

01 

05 

Embroideries,  see  Handkerchiefs. 

Shoes  (Men’s,  Women’s  and  Children’s) 

138 

135 

122 

ll8 

Furniture,  Beds,  Mattresses,  etc 

51 

66 

8i 

88 

Silks  and  Velvets  

28 

22 

23 

11 

Furs,  see  Suits,  etc. 

Silverware,  see  Jewelry. 

Gloves  (Women’s  and  Children’s) 

2i 

21 

22 

23 

Suits,  Coats,  Skirts,  Waists,  Furs,  Raincoats, 

Groceries,  Meats,  etc 

1 

11 

16 

19 

House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  Wrappers,  etc. 

Handkerchiefs  (Women’s  and  Children’s), 

(Women’s  and  Misses’)  

54 

53 

5i 

56 

also  Women’s  Collars,  Neckwear,  Embroi- 

Sweaters,  see  Underwear,  Knit. 

dery,  etc 

17 

17 

17 

l8 

Toilet  Goods,  Druggists’  Sundries,  Perfumery, 

Hosiery  (Women’s  and  Children’s) 

11 

11 

09 

09 

etc.,  see  Notions. 

Housefurnishings,  Baby  Carriages,  Trunks, 

Trimmings,  see  Laces. 

etc.,  see  China. 

Trunks,  see  China. 

Infants’  Wear,  see  Children’s  Coats. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols,  see  Men’s  Furnish- 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass,  etc. . . 

28 

27 

26 

25 

Underwear,  Knit  (Men’s,  Women’s  and  Chil- 

Laces,  Veilings,  Dress  Trimmings,  etc 

2 

19 

2 

21 

dren’s),  also  including  Sweaters 

3 

3 

32 

31 

Lace  Curtains,  see  Upholstery. 

Upholsteries,  Curtains,  Shades  and  Awnings.. 

l2 

l2 

1* 

13 

Leather  Goods,  Suitcases,  etc.,  see  Notions. 

Veilings,  see  Laces. 

Linens,  White  Goods,  etc 

19 

l8 

2i 

26 

Waists,  see  Suits. 

Linings  

03 

03 

03 

05 

Wash  Goods  

26 

31 

36 

33 

Linoleums,  see  Carpets. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mattresses,  see  Furniture. 

Totals  of  above  departments 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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STEEL  PIN  LOCKING  BOXES  TOGETHER. 


Patented  Stock  Boxes 


For  Your  Store 


The  continual  wear  and  disar- 
rangement of  the  ordinary  stock 
box  are  sources  of  constant  ex- 
pense, waste  of  room  and  loss  of 
efficiency  in  handling  merchandise. 
Our  patented  drawer  stock  boxes 
are  made  up  in  any  size  to  fit  the 
fixture. 

The  steel  frame  construction  at  the 
front  prevents  them  from  warping 
or  bending.  Drawers  always  work 
with  perfect  ease — a steel  pin  locks 
them  together  at  the  back  and  they 
can  be  piled  one  upon  another  to 
any  desired  height. 


These  boxes  are  dust  proof  and  protect  the  merchandise,  increase  the  stock  space  and  clerk  efficiency,  and 
will  improve  the  appearance  of  your  store  100  per  cent.  The  order  of  your  stock  is  always  the  same,  and  as 
they  are  practically  indestructible,  they  are  the  most  economical  of  anything  in  use. 


Complete  store  fixtures,  show  cases  and  equipment  of  the  most  modem  design  for  every  department. 


The  L.  F.  Dettenborn  Woodworking  Co. 


307-337  Sheldon  Street 


Hartford,  Conn. 


J.  & J.  KOHN,  INC. 
Bentwood  Furniture 


IS  IDEAL  FOR  ALL  STORE  USES 

Visiting  merchants  and  buyers  are  earn- 
estly urged  to  call  at  our  conveniently 
located  salesrooms  and  inspect  numerous 
designs  which  have  been  used  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  store  service  for 
many  years. 

JACOB  & JOSEF  KOHN,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers 

25-27  W.  32nd  St.  1410-18  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Herbert  S,  Whiting 

ANNOUNCES 


the  formation  of  a new  company  to  continue  the  light- 
ing fixture  business  which  has  been  transferred  to  him 
by  J.  Livingston  & Co.,  Inc.,  operating  with  practically 
the  same  organization  as  has  heretofore  constituted 
their  Commercial  Fixture  Department. 

The  new  company  will  specialize  in  the  fam- 
ous Celestialite  Store  Lighting  System,  as 
installed  in  James  McCreery  & Co.,  The  Wm. 
Hengerer  Co.,  La  Salle  & Koch  Co.,  The 
White  House  and  many  other  prominent  de- 
partment stores. 

While  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, do  not  fail  to  visit  the  Celestialite  exhibit,  which 
will  be  on  the  same  floor  as  the  Convention  Hall.  Mr. 
Whiting  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  give  personal 
attention  to  merchants  who  want  to  discuss  store  light- 
ing improvements. 


H.  S.  WHITING  CO.,  INC. 


104  East  41st  Street 


New  York 
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Dozens  Upon  Dozens  of  Photographs  of  Admirable  Window 
Displays  Submitted  to  Judges  — Decisions  Rendered  After 
Exhaustive  Consideration  of  Contributions 


Never  before  in 
any  Economist  dis- 
play contest  had  such 
a collection  of  photo- 
graphs been  entered. 

Dozens  upon  dozens  of  photographs  were 
entered  in  each  class.  They  represented  the 
talent  and  best  work  of  display  managers 
connected  with  progressive  stores  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Arriving  at  a decision  as  to  the  winners 
was  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  ever  submitted 
to  any  judges,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  really  excellent  displays  that  were  entered. 

Every  Viewpoint  Covered 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a fair  and  unbiased 
decision,  strictly  from  a displayman’s  point 
of  view,  the  judges  consisted  of  recognized 
capable  display-managers.  They  were  Edward 
Mumm,  Franklin  Simon  & Co. ; H.  Littell,  L. 
Bamberger  & Co.;  Harry  L.  Bear,  James  A. 
Hearn  & Son.  As  judges  they  were  very 
sincere  in  their  work  of  arriving  at  a decision, 
and  in  some  cases  a decision  could  only  be 
arrived  at  after  great  analysis  and  compar- 
ison. Every  point  was  covered  and  most 
carefully  considered.  The  number  of  really 
good  displays  that  were  entered  in  each  class 
caused  endless  surprise  and  admiration. 

Fancy  Linens 

In  this  issue  are  reproduced  the  first  prize 
winners  in  the  fancy  linen  display  contest, 
and  the  table  linen  display  contest.  The  first, 
second  and  third  prize  winners  in  class  five, 
which  embraced  toys,  dolls  and  games,  were 
reproduced  in  the  Toyland  Feature  of  the 
Economist  on  Jan.  17. 

The  prize  winners  of  the  other  class  con- 
tests will  be  reproduced  from  time  to  time  in 


the  various  features  of  the  Economist  as  they 
appear. 

The  prize  winners  are  as  follows: 

First  Prize. — Fred  Johansen,  A.  Holt- 
hausen,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


Second  Prize. — Walter  Zemitzsch,  Famous 
& Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Third  Prize. — Jack  Richter,  Younker  Bros., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Fourth  Prize. — Walter  K.  Best,  The 
Turner  Ebinger  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Fifth  Prize. — 1.  Wm.  Butemont,  Forbes  & 
Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass. 

2.  M.  B.  Cloney,  Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore. 

3.  Lucien  J.  Ventre,  The  Emporium  D.  G. 
Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

4.  Mary  Gertrude  Leland,  J.  D.  Palmer 


& Co.,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

5.  0.  Wallace  Davis, 
H.  Batterman  & Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Table  Linens 

First  Prize. — Jack  Cameron,  Harris  Em- 
ery Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Second  Prize. — Wm.  Butemont,  Forbes  & 


Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Third  Prize. — W.  W.  Rickert,  Bush  & Bull 
Easton,  Pa. 

Fourth  Prize. — H.  W.  Wallis,  Pelletiers, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Fifth  Prize. — 1.  E.  P.  Lavin,  The  Yowell- 
Duckworth  Co.,  Orlando,  Pa. 

2.  Mary  Gertrude  Leland,  J.  D.  Palmer  & 
Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

3.  Walter  Zemitzsch,  Famous  & Barr  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  Theo.  L.  Espchach,  Kiwa  Schwartz  De- 
partment Store,  Chester,  Pa. 

5.  Jess  H.  Zoffer,  G.  Fox  & Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


First  prise  ( table  linens ) — won  by  Jack.  Cameron,  Harris  Emery  Co.,  Des 


Moines.  Iowa. 


First  prise  ( fancy  linens ) — won  by  Fred  Johansen,  A.  Holthausen,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


Class  One  (Boys’  Clothing) 

First  Prize. — Carl  Ahlroth,  Union  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Second  Prize. — Fred  Johansen,  A.  Holt- 
hausen Co.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

Third  Prize. — Malcolm  J.  B.  Tennent, 
Meier-Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Fourth  Prize. — Murray  Cordry;  Rosen- 
baum Bros.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Honorary  Mention:  Homer  H.  Seay,  The 
Walker  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
H.  A.  Wallis,  Pelletiers,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Class  Two  (Men’s  Hats) 

First  Prize. — Clarence  E.  Duff,  The 
Leader  Store,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Second  Prize. — Malcolm  J.  B.  Tennent, 
Meier-Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

(Continued  on'  page  107) 


Display  Men  Outdid  Selves 
In  Economist  Contest 
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Fashionable  Fashions 


Do  you  display  your  garments  on  wax 
figures,  that  increase  their  fashion  value, 
add  to  your  prestige  and  help  you  get 
best  prices? 

The  use  of 

FELDMAN’S 

Humanized  Wax  Figures 

by  the  most  exclusive  stores  in  the  coun- 
try proves  that  Feldman’s  are  perfect  in 
that  requirement. 

See  the  new  models  or  send  for  photo- 
graphs. 

Makers  also  of  up-to-date  Enameled 
Busts,  Suit  and  Waist  forms,  Display 
Fixtures,  etc. 


Feldman  Fixture  Company 

24-26  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Posed  6 y 
C.  L.  Nichols 
of  R.  H.  White  & Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Factory  2752  Third  Ave. 


‘‘'T'  HE  Fastest— Most  convenient  and  Attractive  Sales  Display  Cases  In  the  World." 

A For  confectionery  and  all  bulk  foods.  Absolutely  air-tight  and  sanitary,  germ 
carrying  flies,  dust  and  dirt  can't  touch  the  contents.  Moisture  proof.  Keeps  contents 
fresh— in  prime  condition  and  increases  sales.  Sectional— complete  displays  can  be 

built  up.  Send  to  us  or  any  of  the  following  distributors  for  catalog. 

Metropolitan  District,  Rosner  A Kanner,  New  York  City 


Marinette:  M.  C.  Broughton 
Seattle:  Independent  Candy  Co. 
St.  Lonls:  Schmeekebier  Candy 

Co. 

Indianapolis:  Bunte  Bros., 

Chicago 

Selma:  Benlsh  & Meyer 
Milwaukee:  A.  D.  Sebinner 
Cincinnati:  J.  Louis  Motz  Co. 
Kansas  City:  Bunte  Bros., 

Chicago 

Bloomington:  Bunte  Bros., 

Chicago 

Cleveland:  The  Wm.  Edwards 
Co. 

Rochester:  F.  H.  Dennis 
Racine:  The  Henricksen-Jacobson 
Co. 

Muller  & Phipps  (Asia),  Ltd.  General  Offices,  25  W.  44th  Street,  New  York  City, 
Selling  Agents  for  Egypt;  Hawaii;  Japan;  Dutch  East  Indies;  China;  Slam;  Federated 
Malay  States;  Straits  Settlement;  India;  Burma;  Ceylon;  Manchuria;  Korea;  French 
lndo-China  and  Siberia;  also  local  offices  In  the  principal  cities  of  the  above  countries. 
Manufactured  only  by 

PANAY  HORIZONTAL  SHOW  JAR  CO. 

Milwaukee,  W 


Chicago:  Albert  Pick  & Co. 

Philadelphia:  Joseph  Casanl 

Boston:  H.  A.  Johnson  Co. 

Chattanooga:  Benett  - Hubbard 
Candy  Co. 

Macon:  Winehester-Moore  Co. 

Los  Angeles:  Klauber  Wangen- 
helm  Co. 

Detroit:  L.  H.  Stradley,  Inc. 

San  Francisco:  Scalmaninl 

Bros. 

Omaha:  Horn  Candy  Co. 

Minneapolis:  Buhse  Bros. 

Youngstown:  The  Heara- 

Fithlan  Co. 

Pittsburgh:  The  Graebing  Candy 
Co.  | 


SHOW  CASE  REFLECTORS 
WINDOW  REFLECTORS 
RUG  RACK  REFLECTORS 
POLARALITE  SIGNS 
LINOLITE  LAMPS 
SPECIAL  REFLECTORS 

I.  P.  FRINK,  inc. 

24th  ST.  and  TENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


JANUARY  TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN  TWENTY 

Simplicity  in  Windows 
Is  Always  Attractive 

Effective  and  Artistic  Background 
Used  at  Lord  & Taylor’s  Is 
One  Convincing  Instance 

An  Economist  staff  writer,  riding  on  a 
’bus  down  Fifth  Avenue  one  evening  after 
dark,  looked  down  at  the  brilliantly  lighted 
windows  of  Lord  & Taylor’s  department  store. 
Against  a background  of  four  yellow  panels 
with  large  black  tassels  hung  in  the  center  of 
the  two  outside  panels,  were  placed  eight  or 
ten  black  hats,  several  of  them  jet-trimmed. 

As  the  Economist  writer  was  mentally 
commenting  on  the  simple  arrangement  and 
the  effective  and  artistic  background,  a voice 
behind  her  said,  “Aren’t  those  attractive 
hats?’’ 

A Good  Impression 

Another  window  showed  an  evening  dress 
with  the  light  turned  on  it  so  as  to  bring  out 
with  special  emphasis  the  sparkling  blue 
sequins  with  which  it  was  covered.  Two  more 
windows  had  just  two  tea  gowns  each  placed 
against  two  large  tapestries. 

Remarks  kept  coming  from  behind  her  as 
the  'bus  rolled  past  these  effectively  arranged 
and  lighted  windows  about  the  attractiveness 
of  the  garments,  and  when  the  ’bus  had  rolled 
quite  past,  the  last  remark  was,  “Lord  & Tay- 
lor’s is  a fine  store.’’ 

Background  Important 

And  all  on  account  of  the  background ! At 
least,  such  was  the  Economist  writer’s  conclu- 
sion, though  not  one  word  had  been  spoken 
about  the  backgrounds,  and  apparently  they 
hadn’t  even  been  specifically  noticed.  But  sup- 
posing the  background  behind  those  black  hats 
had  been  less  simple;  suppose,  in  fact,  several 
different  colors  of  hats  had  been  placed  against 
a mahogany  background  with  perhaps  a suit 
or  two  placed  in  with  them.  Suppose,  in  short, 
the  effect  had  been  confusing  instead  of  simple 
and  direct,  would  the  spontaneous  and  en- 
thusiastic remark  been  made  from  the  top  of  a 
’bus,  at  a distance  where  no  details  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen:  “Aren’t  those  hats  attractive!” 

Then  the  whole  aggregation  of  windows  as 
they  were  passed,  each  its  simple,  direct  appeal, 
artistically  arranged  and  planned,  gave  such 
an  effect  of  quiet  luxury  that  they  called  forth 
the  general  and  conclusive  remark,  “Lord  & 
Taylor’s  is  a fine  store.” 

The  Moral 

The  Economist  writer  could  not  help 
drawing  from  these  few  chance  remarks,  made 
by  part  of  “the  public”  which  every  depart- 
ment store  is  so  anxious  to  please,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  The  background  should  be  unobtrusive. 

2.  The  background  should  be  such  as  to 
make  the  garments  in  front  of  it  stand  out 
distinctly. 

3.  The  background  should  be  a unit,  hold- 
ing the  window  together  so  that  it  gives  a 
single  effect  instead  of  a confused  and  scatter- 
ing impression. 

4.  Garments  shown  should  be  of  one  gen- 
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eral  kind  and  color  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
unity  of  effect. 

5.  Only  a comparatively  few  garments 
should  be  shown  at  one  time. 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  can,  of  course,  be 
only  very  general  and  incomplete,  for  each 
store  has  its  own  problems  of  merchandising, 
its  own  clientele,  and  its  own  effect  which  it 
desires  to  make.  Sometimes  the  windows  are 
designed  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  store,  as 
in  this  instance;  sometimes  they  are  arranged 
simply  to  show  merchandise  that  is  on  sale 
and  to  make  strides  toward  selling  the  actual 
garments  shown.  But  it  is  a safe  general  rule 
that  since  confusion  is  not  so  good  as  unity 
under  any  circumstances,  the  aim  should  be 
for  unity  of  effect  at  all  times.  . 

♦ 

How  Motor  Trucks — 

(Continued  from  page  93) 

was  approximately  800  miles,  with  a gasoline 
efficiency  averaging  six  and  one-half  miles  per 
gallon,  and  the  actual  running  time  averaging 
about  12  miles  per  hour.  The  ol  „r  of  the 
two  trucks,  No.  44,  made  the  trip  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  York  and  back  without  adjust- 
ments, repairs  or  a change  of  tires;  in  fact 
came  back  with  the  original  air  in  all  tires. 

“When  the  trucks  arrived  at  our  place  of 
business,  they  were  run  on  the  city  scales 
and  weighed  (loaded,  including  the  drivers), 
and  weighed  again  the  same  way,  but  without 
the  merchandise,  thereby  giving  us  the  net 
weight  of  the  loads  and  this  checked  with  the 
detail  weights  of  the  various  packages. 

“Our  receiving  department  listed  each 
package  by  weight  and  checked  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  had  it  been  shipped  by  ex- 
press in  the  regular  way.  The  cost  of  ship- 
ping from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  by  truck 
was  exactly  double  the  regular  inbound  ex- 
press rates.  The  truck  expense  included  such 
items  as  garaging,  hotel,  meals,  gasoline  and 
lubrication,  ferry  and  tools,  and  telegrams. 
This  as  you  will  see,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  value  of  the  truck  per  day,  nor  does  it 
include  the  floater  insurance  on  the  mer- 
chandise. 

“Were  we  to  make  a reasonable  allowance 
in  this  comparison  for  shipping  the  furniture 
to  Philadelphia  by  truck,  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  cost  would  have  compared  favorably  with 
other  means  of  delivery.  There  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  no  crating  of 
the  furniture  or  hauling  to  and  from  railroad 
stations  was  required  in  this  case,  and  fur- 
thermore, the  furniture  arrived  in  perfect 
condition  as  well  as  did  the  merchandise  from 
New  York. 

“This  experiment  developed  a number  of 
interesting  points.  It  demonstrated  the  de- 
pendability of  inter-city  trucking,  both  from 
the  truck  standpoint  as  well  as  the  question 
of  facilities  for  garaging,  etc.,  along  the  way. 
It  also  demonstrated  that  merchandise  could 
be  handled  without  damage  when  properly 
loaded,  and  that  a schedule  could  be  main- 
tained, and  that  where  a load  could  be  carried 
both  ways,  the  cost  would  justify  the  use  of 
trucks  in  the  event  of  embargoes,  strikes,  etc. 

“I  might  add  that  I met  the  trucks  in  New 
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York  and  rode  with  them  to  Gettysburg,  in 
order  to  personally  observe  the  truck  per- 
formance, and  therefore  am  in  a position  to 
guarantee  the  above  information.” 

♦ 

Display  Men’s  Prizes 

(Continued  from  page  105) 

Third  Prize. — H.  E.  Ramsay,  Hibbard  & 
Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Fourth  Prize. — C.  M.  Shrider,  A.  E.  Starr 
Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Honorary  Mention:  Clement  Keefer,  Jr., 
C.  A.  Weed  & Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Carl 
Ahlroth,  The  Union  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Class  Three  (Electrical  Appliances) 

First  Prize. — Andrew  Hopkins,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Second  Prize. — William  J.  Branton,  John 
A.  Roberts  & Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Class  Four  (Silverware) 

First  Prize. — A.  T.  Hughgill,  Gilchrist  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Prize. — William  J.  Branton,  John 
A.  Roberts  & Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Third  Prize. — C.  A.  F.  Smith,  Pegues 
Wright  D.  G.  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Fourth  Prize. — A.  C.  Munroe,  Schuneman 
/ 

& Evans,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Honorary  Mention:  J.  E.  Reardon,  The 
Carl  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ’ 

Class  Five  (Toys,  Dolls  and.  Games) 

First  Prize. — E.  Dudley  Pierce,  Sibley, 
Lindsay  & Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize. — William  Butemont,  Forbes 
& Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Third  Prize. — Walter  Zemitzsch,  Famous 
& Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fourth  Prize. — Walter  Lantoff,  J.  N.  Ad- 
ams Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  Mention:  Clarence  E.  Duff,  The 
Leader  Store,  Toledo,  Ohio;  J.  H.  DeWitt,  The 
Colin-Hinkel  D.  G.  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.;  J. 
Walter  Johnson,  Paners  Furniture  Co.,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Henry  R.  Clandine,  Foster  Ross 
Co.,  Inc. ; W.  H.  Cowan,  W.  H.  Zinn,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Class  Six  (Lace  Curtains) 

First  Prize. — J.  M.  Walters,  J.  W.  Rob- 
inson Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Second  Prize. — A.  G.  Munroe,  Schuneman 
& Evans,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Third  Prize. — Clarence  E.  Duff,  The 
Leader  Store,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Fourth  Prize. — Melvin  A.  Fassell,  The 
Wallace  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Honorary  Mention:  William  J.  Branto" 
John  A.  Roberts  & Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

+ 

Short  Lengths  of  News 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  soon  to  have  a new 
department  store  to  be  known  as  the 
Drumbor-Bingell  Co.,  Inc.  Application  for 
the  charter  has  just  been  filed  at  Harrisburg. 
The  new  company  is  to  be  capitalized  at 
$300,000. 

The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  has  just 
completed  arrangements  for  a new  eight-story 
building  covering  a plot  90  by  100  feet. 
Three  stories  will  also  be  added  to  the  present 
structure.  When  completed  the  store  will 
have  a total  floor  space  of  500,000  square 
feet,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
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The  Minnich  Baling  Press 

CJ  MINNICHS  make  waste  paper  a Cash  asset. 

€|  MINNICHS  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  suit  the 
needs  of  every  store. 

MINNICHS  are  easily  operated  and  require  no 
repairs  for  years. 

<J  MINNICHS  are  the  standard  baling  press  for 
all  purposes. 

CJ  MINNICHS  are  sent  anywhere  on 
30  Days * Free  Trial 

THE  MINNICH  MACHINE  WORKS 

Makers  of  Baling  Presses  for  all  Purposes 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


N A-DE-  C O 

VALANCES,  PANELS  AND  DRAPE  SHADES 

furnish  the  window  trim  to  show  the  mer- 
chandise in  the  most  effective  way. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  D and  Sample  Plushes 

NATIONAL  DECORATIVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers 

Valances,  Panels  and  Drape  Shades,  Plushes  and  Velours 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  538  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 


CitcpfSaf lockets 

Pin  Points  C0V JEREO  iyiien  attached. 
Protects  Cnstorhers  and  Peibrics. 

A New  Progressive  Invention. 

Jobber  or  Stationed 

■JeiNCINNATI  TAG  GOMPANY 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Fabrics  and  fashions  are  the  vital 
commodities  of  the  dry  goods 
trade. 

You  will  find  profitable  discus- 
sions of  both  in  every  issue  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Each  Number  spreads  merchan- 
dising news — is  a source  of  trade 
building  ideas. 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist  is  an 
information  bureau,  a market- 
place, a school,  a forum,  a service 
station,  a laboratory — the  co-or- 
dinator, in  short,  of  the  dry  goods 
industry. 

How  much  co-ordination  does 
your  store  need?  At  least  one 
copy  of  the  Economist  every  week 
to  each  of  the  responsible  men 
and  women  in  your  store. 


Make  Y our  Show  Windows  Pay  Y our  Rent 


Our  Line  of 
Period 

Display  Fixtures 
Will  Help  You 
Make  Effective 
Window 
Displays 


Many  Sales  Are  Made  on  the  Sidewalk 
New  Catalog  No.  92  on  Request 

The  Oscar  Onken  Co.,  JELhs£!  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


The  Experience  of  Others 

is  often  a most  valuable  guide 
for  yourself.  The  most  success- 
ful methods  of  other  merchants 
are  told  in  the 

Dry  G oods  Economist 


/ 
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BEAR 


KNIT-WAIST 

WAIST  UNION  SUIT 
INFANTS  WRAPPER 

The  Heavy  Weight  BEAR  is  not 
only  the  best  looking  Waist- Union- 
Suit—but  can't  be  beat  for  sturdy 
wearing  qualities. 

Its  Nev-a-Mend”  Buttonhole  fulfills 
the  dreams  of  the  busy  mother — it 
never  needs  attention. 

Jobbers’  salesmen  are  row  on  the 
road  for  Fall.  Production  difficulties 
make  it  advisable  to  estimate  require- 
ments and  place  orders  early. 

AMAZON  PRODUCTS  CO. 

366  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURED  AT  MUSKEGON.  MICH 
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Scratch 


Avoid,  it 


Nothing  is  so  discouraging  to  the  house- 
wife as  to  find  her  carefully  polished 
floors  scratched,  dug  and  marred  gener- 
ally hy  the  trail  of  furniture  legs.  Or 
the  scuffed,  scraped  floor  covering  for 
the  same  reason. 


There  is  only  one  answer. 


DONE  S of 

SILENCE 


Manufacturers  and  dealers  should  see  to  it  that 
their  furniture  is  s old  fully  equipped  with  Domes 
of  Silence. 

Merchants  should  carry  Domes  of  Silence  in  their 
house  furnishings  department  and  inform  their 
customers  through  furniture  and  rug  salesmen 
what  these  smooth  efficient  little  slides  mean  in 
protection  to  floors  and  rugs  and  in  longer  life  to 
furniture. 


HENRY  W.  PEABODY  & CO. 

Domes  of  Silence  Division 


17  STATE  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


SPECIFY  DOMES  OF  SILENCE 
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The  Editor’s  Display  Window 


Below  is  a list  of  some  of  the  more  striking  features  of  this  week’s  Economist,  We  hope 
this  showing  will  catch  the  eye  of  each  and  every  “passer-by.” 

We  especially  counsel  our  subscribers  to  take  care  that  the  articles  most  appropriate  for 
reading  by  their  assistants,  in  store  and  in  department,  get  a due  chance  of  not  being  overlooked 
and  unutilized.  Information — alike  of  broad  and  of  the  more  intimate  character — is  held  to  be 
essential  by  all  progressive  business  men  and  women.  See  that  your  people  get  it. 


High  Lights  of  This  Issue 


Riviera  Fashions  Reflected  in  America  15 

A Cable  from  a Member  of  the  Economist’s  Paris  Office,  with  New  York  Comments. 

Advance  Styles 16 

An  Economist  Department,  Showing  Fashion  Tendencies  in  Paris. 

Answers  to  “What  is  the  Outlook?” 11 

Leading  Merchants  Discuss  Present  Trade  Conditions  from  Retail  and  from  Wholesale  Angles. 
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SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CREATIONS 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  SEE  OUR 


WHITE  AND  WASH  GOODS 


Imported  Swiss  permanent  finish  Organdies  in  White,  Plain  colors  and  prints— 
Novelty  colored  dotted  Swiss  in  exclusive  irresistible  patterns— Complete  lines  of 
domestic  staples  and  fancies. 


LACES 


Flouncings  all  widths,  Chantilly,  Black  and  White— Metal— Gold  and  Silver 
Orientals — Cotton  and  Silk  Nets— Venice  Points  and  Laces— Full  line  of  Staple 
Wash  Laces  in  profuse  variety. 


EMBROIDERIES 


From  the  small  Baby  design  to  the  large  dress  pattern,  in  lightest  to  heavy 
materials,  and  in  qualities  to  satisfy  almost  every  demand. 

We  have  imported  Embroideries  for  immediate  delivery. 


| HANDKERCHIEFS 

We  carry  practically  everything  in  Men's  and  Women's  Handkerchiefs— Plain  and 
Embroidered  Cotton  and  Linen— Fancy  white  and  colored  woven  prints— Initials 
—Crepe  de  Chine— Silks— Women's  and  Children's  Holiday  Fancy  boxes,  etc.,  etc. 


SILKS 


Novelty  Figured  Georgettes— Novelty  Tinsel  Cloths— Moire  Georgettes— Plain 
Georgettes  and  Crepes  de  Chine  in  full  line  of  newest  shades— Chiffons 

Our  Representatives  Will  Call  on  You  Soon 
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“Pure  Fabrics”  Bills  Bob  Up  Again 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trade,  and  more 
•especially  manufacturers,  are  giving  due  at- 
tention to  the  “pure  fabrics”  bill,  which  was 
recently  introduced  by  Senator  Capper  of  Kan- 
sas. The  principal  features  of  this  drastic 
measure  were  presented  in  the  letter  of  the 
ECONOMIST’S  Washington  correspondent  in 
our  issue  of  January  17.  It  is  designed,  ac- 
cording to  its  title,  to  “prevent  deceit  and 
profiteering  that  result  from  the  unrevealed 
presence  of  substitutes  for  virgin  wool  in 
woven  fabrics  purporting  to  contain  wool  and 
in  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  made  there- 
from.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  law,  if  enacted, 
would  apply  to  garments  and  other  articles  of 
apparel  as  well  as  to  fabrics. 

The  bill  contains  elaborate  instructions,  or 
requirements,  as  to  how  the  woven  fabric  shall 
be  stamped  “upon  the  hack  of  every  yard”  by 
the  manufacturer  so  as  to  show  the  percent- 
ages of  virgin  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  silk  or 
other  component  material.  Accompanying 
such  mark  is  to  be  the  “maker’s  registration 
number.”  This  means  that  every  manufac- 
turer of  woven  fabrics  purporting  to  contain 
wool,  and  every  manufacturer  of  garments  or 
articles  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom, 
shall  secure  a registration  number  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  this,  power  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  bill  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  registration  provisions.  Moreover, 
registration  is  required,  apparently,  from 
those  handling  fabrics  or  apparel  of  foreign 
origin. 

Manufacturers  of  garments  and  other  ap- 
parel containing  wool  or  purporting  to  contain 
wool  are  required,  in  addition  to  having  the 
woven  fabric  from  which  the  article  is  manu- 
factured stamped  “as  hereinbefore  provided,” 
to  have  “sewn  on  such  garment  or  article  of 
apparel  in  a manner  and  at  a place  where  the 
same  is  easily  discernible  a white  cotton 
strip  of  cloth  on  which  shall  be  indelibly 
written  or  printed  the  precise  information 
■contained  in  the  stamp  on  the  back  of  the  fab- 
ric or  cloth  from  which  such  garment  or 
article  of  apparel  was  manufactured.” 

Manufacturers  of  yarn  purporting  to  con- 


tain wool  are  also  required  to  obtain  a regis- 
tration number  and  to  furnish  to  the  pur- 
chaser a statement  in  writing  which  shall  set 
forth  the  contents  of  such  yarn,  together  with 
a guarantee  in  writing  that  such  information 
is  correct.  The  obtaining  of  such  guarantee  is 
made  obligatory  on  every  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  who  intends  to  use  the  yarn  in 
the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics.  Not  only 
this,  but  “every  such  manufacturer  in  any 
foreign  country  who  purchases  or  secures  yarn 
from  sources  other  than  his  own  manufactur- 
ing plant,  and  who  intends  to  use  such  yarn 
in  the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics  for  sale, 
trade  or  exchange  in  interstate  commerce 
...  or  for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country,” 
is  required  to  secure  such  written  guarantee. 

Examination  of  woven  fabrics  and  articles 
of  apparel  is  to  be  made  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  deter- 
mine, under  rules  to  be  made  by  them.  On 
finding  that  the  fabrics  or  articles  are  not 
stamped  or  tagged  or  are  falsely  stamped  or 
tagged,  notice  is  to  be  given  “to  the  party 
from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained.”  He 
may  have  a hearing,  and  if  it  appears  that  he 
has  violated  the  act  the  facts  are  to  be  cer- 
tified to  the  United  States  District  Attorney, 
who  is  to  begin  prosecution  in  the  proper 
courts. 

For  the  protection  of  the  innocent  retailer 
it  is  provided  that  he  shall  not  be  prosecuted 
for  having  in  his  possession  goods  not  stamped 
or  tagged  or  falsely  stamped  or  tagged  when 
he  can  establish  a guarantee  signed  by  the 
wholesaler,  jobber  or  manufacturer  or  other 
party  residing  in  the  United  States  from 
whom  he  purchased  the  goods. 

This  remarkable  bill,  like  other  measures 
designed  for  the  same  end,  does  not  explain 
how  the  manufacturer  of  a delicate  woven 
fabric  containing  virgin  wool  is  to  so  stamp 
on  the  back  of  every  yard  of  that  fabric 
a statement  containing  all  the  particulars  re- 
quired— which  might  require  as  much  as 
twenty-five  letters,  signs  and  figures — without 
doing  serious  injury  to  the  face  of  the  cloth. 

Neither  is  any  suggestion  offered  as  to 
how  the  garment  manufacturer  is  to  indelibly 
write  or  print  the  information  contained  in 


said  stamp  on  a white  cotton  strip  of  cloth 
and  attach  that  strip  to  the  garment  without 
incurring  a great  amount  of  labor— which,  of 
course,  means  added  cost  of  production. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  also,  that  this  Capper 
bill  does  not  apply  to  knitted  fabrics,  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  quantities  of  gar- 
ments now  made  from  such  materials? 

As  the  Economist  has  at  various  times 
pointed  out,  the  number  of  the  “pure  fabrics” 
bills  introduced  into  Congress  at  one  time  or 
another  is  legion.  In  last  week’s  ECONOMIST 
our  Washington  correspondent  reported  the  in- 
troduction of  still  another  bill  of  this  char- 
acter by  Representative  Rainey. 

There  is  now  apparent  a change  of  aim  as 
evidenced  in  the  Capper  bill,  viz.,  a means 
for  differentiating  between  '“virgin”  wool  and 
reworked  wool  or  shoddy.  Now,  as  the  Econo- 
mist has  pointed  out  and  as  is  further  empha- 
sized in  the  article  on  page  23  of  this  issue, 
there  are  grades  of  virgin  wool  which  are  less 
desirable  in  character  than  certain  grades  of 
shoddy.  The  worst  kind  of  wool  waste,  for 
example,  is  virgin  wool,  and  yet  how  much 
more  effective  in  the  production  of  a worth- 
while product  reworked  wool  obtained  from 
old  fabrics  of  high  quality  would  be  as  com- 
pared with  such  trash  is  self-evident.  The 
average  consumer,  however,  would  be  apt  to 
regard  a fabric  containing  cheap  wool  waste 
as  superior  to  a far  better  fabric  containing 
high-grade  shoddy. 

Measures  of  a “pure  fabrics”  character, 
however,  no  matter  how  far  they  bid  fair  to 
fall  short  of  their  ostensible  object  or  how 
impracticable,  usually  find  some  backing.  They 
appeal  to  the  great  number  of  people  who 
would  like  to  have  some  guarantee  as  to  what 
they  are  buying  in  the  form  of  fabrics  or  gar- 
ments. “Pure  fabrics”  bills  are  also  pushed  by 
wool  growers.  Indeed,  it  is  not  going  far 
to  assume  that  in  some  instances  they 
originate  with  wool  growers’  associations. 
Hence,  it  is  well  for  makers  and  dealers 
alike  to  keep  their  eye  on  such  proposed 
legislation.  And  even  the  consumer  might 
well  do  likewise,  seeing  that . the  enact- 
ment of  such  a measure  as  Senator  Capper 
proposes  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
production — if  its  provisions  could  be  carried 
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out — and  seeing,  furthermore,  that  the  con- 
sumer has  protection  to-day  if  he  will  take  care 
to  buy  from  reputable  and  trustworthy  dealers. 


Glimpsing  the  Future 

One  of  the  questions  which  retailers 
throughout  the  country  are  constantly  asking 
themselves  these  days  is : How  long  will  the 

present  period  of  reckless  buying  continue? 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  many 
merchants  who  would  really  be  glad  to  see  a 
change  toward  economy  and  common  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  free  spender — not  because  they 
want  to  do  less  business  but  because  they  re- 
gard the  present  condition  as  unnatural,  un- 
healthy, bound  to  end  in  reaction  and  there- 
fore menacing. 

A merchant  of  the  Central  West  with  whom 
we  discussed  this  subject  a day  or  two  ago  said 
that  during  the  pre-Christmas  period  as  he 
observed  so  many  people  in  his  store  purchase 
articles  which  it  was  clear  they  could  not  af- 
ford he  could  not  help  feeling  hopeful  that  on 
the  close  of  the  holiday  season  consumers  would 
manifest  more  thoughtfulness  and  a more 
thrifty  spirit.  “Such  has  not  been  the  case, 
however,”  he  added.  “The  great  majority  of 
the  people  who  come  into  our  store — we  do  a 
popular  trade — are  just  as  extravagant  as 
ever.” 

That  merchants  everywhere  are  gravely 
concerned  over  the  dangers  involved  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  merchandise  at  present  price  levels 
is  also  the  view  taken  by  R.  B.  Paterson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  a letter  from  whom  to  the  Economist 
is  printed  on  page  17  of  this  issue.  He  ad- 
vises that  merchants  buy  with  the  utmost  con- 
servatism, limiting  their  purchases  strictly  to 
near-by  needs  and  not  under  any  circum- 
stances ordering  in  excess  of  their  needs.  He 
also  urges  that  consumers  should  buy  only  for 
actual  present  requirements. 

B.  F.  Schlesinger,  general  manager  of  the 
Emporium,  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  concern  are  so  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  reducing  costs  and  urging  re- 
duced consumption  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  they  have  announced  to  the  public  that 
goods  will  be  sold  in  the  Emporium  at  more 
than  one  price — that  is  to  say  that  an  article 
that  was  put  in  stock  at  a certain  price  will  be 
marked  at  that  price  basis  and  at  the  same 
time  an  identical  article  purchased  subse- 
quently at  a higher  price  will  be  priced  at  the 
higher  cost  basis,  there  thus  being  two  dif- 
ferent prices  at  one  time  for  the  same  article. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  some  time  ago  expressed 
through  the  Economist  his  views  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a reaction  in  trade,  and  in  his 
letter  received  a few  days  ago  and  printed  on 
page  17  of  this  issue  he  indicates  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  involved  in  planning  ahead 
at  this  time,  and  in  referring  to  the  strain 
under  which  merchants  are  now  operating  he 
suggests  that  since  the  drop  must  come  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  come  shortly  than 
be  long  postponed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  also  a 
New  Tear’s  message  sent  out  to  the  business 


houses  and  wage-earners  of  his  city  by  Elliott 
C.  McDougal,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Buf- 
falo. He  points  out  therein  that  when  prices 
reach  their  maximum  and  begin  to  fall  business 
slackens  and  profits  vanish.  No  one  can  know, 
he  says,  how  long  the  decline  in  prices  will  last 
or  how  far  it  will  go.  “Constantly  rising 
prices,  with  low  production,  cannot  continue. 
Collapse  is  sure  to  come,  and  cannot  be  far  off.” 
Mr.  McDougal  then  gives  the  following  ad- 
vice to  retail  dealers  of  all  kinds : 

“Sell  on  credit  just  as  little  as  possible. 
Don’t  let  your  customers  get  behind  with  their 
bills.  As  the  outlook  is  to-day  you  would  be 
better  off  without  their  trade  than  with  their 
trade  and  constantly  increasing  book  accounts. 
With  all  your  care  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to 
keep  down  your  book  accounts  after  the  tide 
has  turned.  The  time  to  act  is  now,  when 
people  are  able  to  pay.” 

Mr.  McDougal  further  presents  a warning 
against  thinking  that  the  present  era  of  high 
wages,  with  easy  jobs;  of  high  prices,  with 


Remarkable  Issue 


The  Economist  of  Feb.  21  will  be  de- 
voted principally  to 

Retail  Management 
and  System 

And  when  we  say  it  will  be  a re- 
markable number  we  know  whereof  we 
speak,  because  we  have  most  of  the 
leading  articles  in  hand. 

These  articles  have  been  written 
especially  for  this  coming  issue  by  men 
and  women  high  up  in  leading  stores. 
There  is  no  theory  or  guesswork  about 
them;  they  are  based  on  solid  facts  and 
experience.  They  will  be  just  as  val- 
uable as  any  of  the  articles  that  have 
made  previous  great  issues  of  the 
Economist  famous  throughout  the 
world  and  will  cause  this  forthcoming 
Retail  Management  and  System  Num- 
ber to  be  well  worthy  of  preservation 
as  a book  of  reference. 

Orders  for  extra  copies  should  be 
placed  without  delay. 


large  and  easy  profits  can  continue.  “Every  i 
business  man,”  he  advises,  “should  leave  a 
good  percentage  of  each  year’s  profits  in  his 
business,  for  the  inevitable  lean  years  not  far 
away.” 

All  of  these  views  are  highly  significant. 
The  present  conditions  may  run  along  for  a 
considerable  period.  Other  responsible  busi- 
ness men,  like  George  R.  Fogarty,  president  of 
the  Mills  & Gibb  Corporation,  for  instance, 
whose  letter  is  also  printed  in  this  issue,  look 
for  a continuance  of  the  retailer’s  prosperity 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  well,  however, 
for  merchants  to  carefully  consider  all  the 
probabilities,  avoiding  needless  pessimism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  undue  optimism  on  the 
other.  So  doing,  they  will  automatically,  so 
to  speak,  make  provision,  in  so  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  against  reaction,  and  thus  be  in 
a sound  position  whether  such  reaction  shall 
come  suddenly  or  gradually. 


inflation  Facts  and  Figures 

A valued  subscriber,  commenting  on  our 
article  of  Jan.  10  entitled  “The  Price  Outlook 
from  a Broad  Standpoint,”  draws  attention  to 
our  omission  of  reference  to  currency  inflation 
as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  present  high  cost 
of  commodities.  His  point  is  well  taken,  and 
the  only  reason  we  had  for  not  referring  at 
the  time  to  that  important  phase  of  the  subject 
was  that  to  have  done  so  would  have  further 
extended  an  already  lengthy  article.  We  may 
here  remind  our  readers  that  many  months  ago 
we  pointed  to  inflation  of  currency  as  one 
of  the  potent  causes  of  high  prices  and  also 
published  a cartoon  further  emphasizing  this 
view. 

We  refer  to  the  subject  here  because  cer- 
tain specific  figures  as  to  paper  money  inflation 
have  just  been  made  public  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  which  clearly  indicate 
the  extent  of  such  inflation  not  only  through- 
out the  world  but  also  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  this  statement  the  world’s 
paper  currency — exclusive  of  the  thirty-four 
billion  dollars  of  paper  issued  by  the  Bolshevik 
Government  of  Russia — has  increased  600  per 
cent.  In  other  words  the  face  value  of  the- 
paper  currency  of  thirty  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  which  in  1914  aggregated  seven 
and  a quarter  billions  of  dollars  at  the  date 
of  the  armistice  had  increased  in  volume  to 
forty  billions,  and  in  December  of  last  year 
had  mounted  to  fifty  billions. 

As  to  our  own  country,  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  Treasury  show  that  in  June,  1914,  our 
note  circulation  aggregated  $1,056,000,000.  In 
November,  1918,  it  had  increased  to  $3,643,- 
000,000,  and  from  that  figure  our  total  note 
circulation  had  grown  in  December  last  to 
$4,051,000,000. 

We  have,  moreover,  other  forms  of  infla- 
tion in  this  country.  Good  authorities  hold 
that  the  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds  should  in 
large  degree  be  counted  as  an  inflation  of  the 
currency.  Certain  it  is  that  these  bonds  have 
been  and  are  being  used  to-day  in  enormous 
quantities  in  payment  for  merchandise. 

There  has  also  been  great  inflation  of 
credit.  Mr.  Vanderlip  recently  asserted  in  a 
public  address  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
by  lending  to  member  banks  its  credit,  had 
made  it  possible  to  expand  credits  thirty  vol- 
umes. This  expansion,  he  added,  very  nearly 
took  place,  and  to  this  development  he  attrib- 
uted the  further  advance  in  prices. 

Since  that  was  spoken  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  has  raised  its  rediscount  rate,  so  that 
the  credit  expansion  tendency  has  been  checked 
in  some  degree.  There  is  apparently  but  one 
remedy  for  currency  inflation,  however,  and 
that  is  for  Governments  to  redeem  their  obli- 
gations. And  that  can  be  done  by  the  in- 
habitants of  all  countries,  including  our  own, 
producing  more  and  spending  less.  Since  the 
need  for  lessened  spending  applies  to  Govern- 
ments as  much  as  it  does  to  individuals  it  is- 
somewhat  encouraging  to  note  the  present 
movement  in  Congress,  led  in  large  degree  by 
Senator  McCumber,  for  the  cutting  down  of 
appropriations  and  for  economy  wherever  it 
can  wisely  be  employed. 
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Riviera  Fashions  Reflected  in  America 


That  brilliant  color  is  found  in  all  ar- 
ticles of  apparel,  from  head  to  heels,  is  the 
ever-recurring  note  in  all  reports  from  the 
fashionable  French  resorts.  The  cable  just 
received  and  reproduced  on  this  page  is  the 
testimony  of  the  director  of  the  Economist’s 
Paris  office,  who  is  at  present  on  the  Riviera. 

Among  the  colors  worn  both  here  and 
abroad  emerald  green  stands  out  prominently 
for  costumes,  from  sports  wear  to  evening 
apparel.  The  suits  of  flag  blue  and  emerald 
green  striped  or  checked  in  black,  spoken  of 
in  the  cablegram,  have  not  been  seen  to  any 
great  extent  in  America  as  yet.  Separate 
skirts  of  these  materials  are  extensively  fea- 
tured here,  however,  and  have  been  spoken 
of  many  times  in  the  Economist. 

Smart  Suit  Meets  Favor 

Many  excellent  examples  of  the  smart  suit 
showing  solid-colored  jackets  with  striped 
or  plaid  skirts  are  shown  by  the  American 
manufacturers.  These  are  being 
received  with  much  favor  by 
both  buyer  and  consumer,  and 
although  not  many  are  being 
worn  at  present  here  in  the 
North,  quantities  of  them  have 
been  sold  for  Southern  wear. 

The  spring  will  undoubtedly  see 
their  adoption  with  the  usual  en- 
thusiasm accorded  to  the  gar- 
ment which  deviates  ever  so 
slightly  from  the  ordinary  con- 
ventional, tailored  suit. 

Gives  the  Slim  Line 

The  accordeon-pleated  skirt 
gives  this  type  of  suit  the  slim 
line,  retaining  the  hint  of  full- 
ness which  advance  styles  pro- 
claim to  be  de  rigeur.  It  also 
gives  a youthful  look,  and  takes 
away  the  binding  effect  that 
made  the  prospect  of  very  short 
skirts  so  objectionable  to  many 
people. 

The  cablegram  reports  that 


all  skirts  are  very  short,  and  although  they 
have  not  yet  reach  the  French  state  of  brevity, 
there  is  every  indication  that  here  in  America 
this  style  is  having  more  rapid  adoption  and 
is  more  universally  liked  than  the  extremely 
long  skirt  was.  It  is  problematical  if  any 
but  the  ultra-fashionable  of  American 
women  will  wear  the  extremely  short  skirt; 
the  mass  will  strike  an  average  to  suit  them- 
selves, quite  typical  of  America. 

Sleeve  Tendencies  Coincide 

The  situation  as  to  length  of  sleeves  is 
practically  the  same  here  as  is  reported  in 
the  cablegram.  Tailored  dresses  at  present 
and  for  the  coming  season  show  both  long 
and  short  sleeves,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  coming  of  warm  weather  and 
the  leaving  off  of  top  coats  will  bring  any 
further  change. 

The  price  of  long  gloves  is  prohibitive  to 
many  women  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 


there  will  be  many  of  them  who  will  have 
long  sleeves  in  their  tailored  street  dresses 
without  detracting  from  the  smartness  of 
their  appearance. 

Afternoon  dresses  of  taffeta  and  the  other 
silk  weaves,  as  well  as  those  frocks  of  sheer 
material  for  hot  weather,  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  show,  throughout  the  season, 
sleeves  above  the  elbow.  The  tiny  cap 
sleeve,  which  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the 
popular  round  neckline  of  the  1880  period,  is 
extremely  quaint.  The  neck  finish  as  re- 
ported in  the  cablegram  shows  the  same  dif- 
ference both  here  and  abroad  as  does  the 
length  of  sleeves.  Many  tailored  dresses 
there  have  the  high  collar.  In  suits,  some 
very  smart  models  show  the  vest,  of  brocaded 
silk  or  in  a contrasting  solid  color,  continu- 
ing to  make  a collar  that  fits  snugly  about  the 
ears.  In  dresses,  however,  the  neckline  is 
low,  either  in  shallow  or  medium  decolletage. 

The  bold  striped  effects  in  wool  fabrics 
have  been  spoken  of.  These  same 
designs  are  carried  out  in  the 
novelty  silk  crepe  weaves  and  in 
a lesser  degree  in  the  tricots. 
These  materials  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  the  lines  of  the 
chemise  dress,  whose  popularity 
is  unabated.  The  influence  of 
the  Balkan  blouse  is  seen  in  the 
long-waisted  effect  of  many 
frocks  of  this  type  and  fabric. 
Short  sleeves  also  make  their  ap- 
pearance here,  either  of  the  ki- 
mono variety  or  the  set-in  cap. 

Much  Use  of  White 

White  is,  from  all  indica- 
tions, to  be  a big  feature  for 
summer.  Much  of  it  has  already 
been  shown  for  Southern  wear 
by  the  leading  American  design- 
ers. Usually  these  gowns  for 
sports  and  afternoon  occasions 
have  much  embroidery  in  vivid 
colors,  such  as  emerald  green, 
geranium,  capucine  and  blue. 


Grand  Prix  Race  at  Nice 

Cable  from  the  Director  of  the  Economist’s  Paris  Office 

NICE,  Jan.  23,  1920. — The  Grand  Prix  race  day  was  a brilliant 
affair  and  the  toilettes  of  the  many  fashionable  women  present 
threw  a bright  light  on  spring  fashions. 

There  were  many  suits  in  brilliant  flag  blue  and  in  emerald 
green,  and  striped  or  'checked  in  black.  Jackets  in  plain-colored 
material  were  worn  with  striped  or  plaided  skirts. 

The  very  short  skirt  was  worn  by  every  well-dressed  woman. 

Tailored  dresses  for  street  wear  showed  the  long  sleeve,  while 
in  the  dresses  of  afternoon  type  the  sleeves  did  not  extend  to  the 
elbow. 

Most  of  the  dresses  had  the  low  neckfinish. 

In  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  and  also  in  silks,  bold  striped 
effects  were  featured. 

White  was  prominent,  white  broadcloth  and  white  silk  tricot,' 
being  freely  worn.  Other  favored  fabrics  were  silk  crepe  and  taf- 
feta, the  latter  in  many  cases  being  decorated  more  or  less  lavishly 
with  embroidery. 

Both  in  costuming  and  in  millinery  large  use  was  made  of 
brilliant  colors. 
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The  1880  styles  are  coming  steadily  to  the 
front,  according  to  the  latest  news  from 
Paris.  The  dress  above  was  worn  at  the 
premiere  of  “Les  Goyescas’’  and  was  made 
of  bine  tciffcta  trimmed  with  ruchings  of  the 
materials. 


\ 




| ADVANCE  STYLES  j 

I (An  Economist  Department ) 


? This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  is  | 
| published  with  a view  to  furnishing  a guide  to  those  1 

| of  our  subscribers  who  for  one  reason  or  another  | 

f find  it  necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  ten-  | 

| dencies  in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  | 

| The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  confused  | 
| with  current  merchandise.  It  should  always  be  | 

| remembered  that  they  are  merely  ballons  d’essai  1 

| (trial  balloons)  as  the  French  phrase  goes.  But  | 

| to  those  whose  business  demands  advance  fashion  | 

| news  these  sketches  will  furnish  valuable  informa-  | 

| tion  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  circles  where  § 

| fashions  originate.  f 


Tucked  bands  of  self  fabric  are  sharing 
honors  with  pleats  as  a means  of  trimming 
coats  and  suits.  The  draped  front  panel  and 
the  straight  back  are  indications  of  the  pre- 
vailing mode. 


Above. — The  use  of  fancy  open  work  wool 
insertion  and  cream  colored  bare,  striped  in 
brilliant  colors,  is  shown  in  this  dress  of 
brown  crepe.  The  high  collar  and  the  short 
kimona  sleeve  are  seen  in  many  of  the  smart- 
est styles. 


Left.  — Hip  length  jackets  are  featured 
strongly  for  spring.  A wider  hip  line  is 
given  this  suit  of  taffeta  by  a pleated  niching 
extending  about  the  entire  jacket. 

Right. — Hood  coat  in  burnous  style  featur- 
ing yoke  and  hood  made  of  the  pleated  fabric. 
Model  developed  in  camels’  hair  cloth  and 
)ined  with  toile  de  soic  in  a bold  design. 
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Three  Answers  to  the  Question, 
“What  Is  the  Outlook?” 

One  Retailer,  One  Wholesaler,  and  One  Wholesale-Retail  House  Re- 
spond to  Economist  Query — R.  B.  Paterson  and  B.  F.  Schlesinger  Believe 
Retailer  Must  Lead  Revision  of  High  - priced  Consumer  Demand  — 
George  R.  Fogarty  Sees  Prosperity  Assured  Throughout  1920 


What  is  the  outlook  for  the  coming  few 
months? 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist  recently  asked 
several  men  who  are  leaders  in  the  dry  goods 
distributing  world — some  of  them  both  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  others  wholesalers,  and 
others  retailers  only — to  give  to  their  fellow- 
subscribers  their  views  as  to  the  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  year  or  so  and 

R.  B.  Paterson's  Views 


“Merchants  everywhere  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  dangers  involved  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  merchandise  either  at  wholesale 
or  retail  at  present  price  levels. 

“Can  anything  be  done  to  avert  the  danger 
or  minimize  coming  losses? 

“Can  anything  be  done  to  check  constantly 
rising  prices? 

“Our  Government,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  is  making  an  earnest  and 
honest  effort  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  In  so  far  as  this  effort  is  directed 
toward  limiting  or  reducing  retail  selling 
margins,  it  cannot  be  other  than  futile,  as 
the  existing  degree  of  retail  competition  is  a 
far  more  potent  regulator  than  any  plan  the 
Government  may  devise.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  all  merchants  will  co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  each  other  in  efforts  to 
bring  about  a curtailment  of  demand  and 
saner  buying  methods  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  the  public,  supply  will  soon- 
er overtake  demand  and  price  reductions 
follow. 

The  Merchant’s  Responsibility 

“There  has  been  some  disposition  among 
dealers  to  put  the  blame  all  on  the  public  be- 
cause of  its  apparent  willingness  to  buy  ex- 
pensive things  at  almost  any  cost;  and,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  chief  function  of  the  mer- 
chant is  to  supply  what  his  trade  demands,  to 
a certain  extent  the  merchant  creates  demand 
and  thereby  leads  the  buying  public.  This 
imposes  the  obligation  to  direct  buying,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  right  channels,  and  at  a time 
such  as  this  it  is  highly  important  that  a co- 
operative effort  be  made  to  check  extravagant 
buying.  If  manufacturers  will  concentrate  on 
the  production  of  standard  merchandise  that 
is  in  constant  demand,  if  jobbers  will  limit 
their  lines  largely  to  goods  of  staple  character, 
and  if  the  great  retail  organizations  will  use 
their  agencies  to  promote  a larger  use  of 
standardized  lines  and,  at  least  temporarily, 
discourage  extravagant  buying,  the  pressure 


the  counsel  they  would  impart  to  other  mer- 
chants were  they  to  sit  down  with  them  at  a 
round  table. 

From  several  of  these  authorities  we  have 
received  expressions  of  opinion,  and  this  week 
we  present  the  statements  of  R.  B.  Paterson, 
president  of  the  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  of  George  R.  Fogarty,  president 
of  the  Mills  & Gibb  Corporation,  New  York, 


will  be  much  relieved  and  the  public  benefited, 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  merchant. 

“The  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  any 
price  for  wanted  things,  but  such  people  might 
now  well  consider  public  welfare  and  tempo- 
rarily forego  the  gratification  of  some  wants. 

Buy  for  Needs  Only 

“Let  us  as  merchants  instruct  all  buyers 
to  limit  their  purchases  strictly  to  nearby 
needs  and  not,  under  any  circumstances,  order 
in  excess  of  their  needs  (on  the  theory  that 
only  part  will  be  delivered).  Let  us  even  do 
without  some  excessively  high-priced  lines. 

“It  will,  of  course,  be  apparent  that  adher- 
ence to  the  foregoing  suggestions  will  curtail 
volume  and  reduce  profits,  but  it  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  we  were  all  in  the  mood 
of  making  any  sacrifices  required  for  winning 
the  war,  and  the  present  H.  C.  L.  is  a part  of 
the  war.  We  spent  whatever  money  was  re- 
quired to  put  down  German  aspirations.  Let 
us  now  finish  the  job  by  making  some  sacri- 
fices to  right  conditions  in  our  own  beloved 
country. 

“Summed  up,  this  means: 

“Manufacturers:  Concentrate  on  standard 
lines  and  confine  sales  to  legitimate  distribu- 
tors. 

“Labor:  Work,  work,  work,  with  greater 
speed  and  more  steadily. 

“Merchants:  Buy  everything  in  hand-to- 
mouth  fashion  and  eliminate  non-essentials. 

“Consumers:  Buy  only  for  actual  present 
needs. 

“If  this  course  is  generally  followed,  it 
will  bring  about  a material  reduction  in  costs 
and  thus  lessen  the  dangers  confronting  us.” 

As  Mr.  Fogarty  Sees  It 

“With  the  enormous  world-wide  demand 
for  raw  materials,  and  the  United  States,  with 
only  six  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
world,  producing  60  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  cotton,  25  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  wheat,  75  per  cent  of  the  corn,  and 


and  of  B.  F.  Schlesinger,  general  manager  of 
the  Emporium,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Paterson  is  both  a wholesaler  and  a 
retailer,  the  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.  conduct- 
ing both  a jobbing  business  and  the  Crescent 
Store,  a large  department  establishment,  in 
Spokane.  The  Mills  & Gibb  Corporation,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  a strictly  wholesale  con- 
cern, while  the  Emporium  is  all  retail. 


52  per  cent  of  the  iron  and  steel,  how  can 
business  for  1920  be  anything  but  good? 
With  shortages  in  all  manufactured  lines  and 
labor  fully  employed  prosperity  must  be  ours. 

“The  retail  merchant,  in  our  opinion,  is 
going  to  have  a continuance  of  the  prosperity 
he  has  enjoyed  for  some  time  to  come.  He 
will  be  in  a better  position  to  judge  future 
conditions  than  a man  nearer  the  source  of 
supply  from  now  forward,  as  the  first  indica- 
tion of  any  weakening  of  the  present  position 
will  come  from  the  consumer  through  a slack- 
ening of  the  purchasing  power. 

“As  Jong  as  the  consumer  continues  to  buy, 
however,  the  retailer  can  go  forward  with 
confidence,  paying  close  attention  to  the  finan- 
cial values  of  his  stocks  and  commitments,  as 
business  from  now  on  should  be  more  nearly 
on  a dollars  and  cents  basis,  in  comparison 
with  last  year,  than  on  units.  This  is  a point 
to  be  particularly  emphasized,  on  account  of 
the  possibility  of  over-extension  of  credit  on 
account  of  present  and  advancing  costs.” 


Mr.  Schlesinger' s Opinion 

“At  no  time  has  the  merchant  been  so 
much  in  the  balance  as  now.  Midway  between 
the  producer  and  consumer,  in  times  fraught 
with  portentous  happenings,  it  behooves  him 
to  be  more  than  a mere  machine  for  mechani- 
cally passing  out  merchandise  and  as  mechan- 
ically thinking  only  of  the  profit  of  to-day. 

“Our  whole  scheme  of  distribution  can  be 
affected  by  the  attitude  of  the  retailer. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  an  era 
of  profiteering.  Every  one  of  us  has  fallen 
from  his  pre-war  ideals. 

“In  this  connection  I am  sending  you  an 
advertisement  that  we  are  running  in  to-day’s 
papers,  and  I might  say  that  the  retailer  at 
least,  as  the  last  party  before  the  public  in 
publicity,  ought  to  take  steps  to  curb  profit- 
eering where  possible,  to  link  his  organization 
with  every  legitimate  effort  to  reduce  costs 
and  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  decreased  consump- 
tion through  his  channels  until  production 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Public  Getting  Ready  to  “Call”  in 
Textile  Market  Poker  Game 

» 

And  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Seems  to  Have  Slipped  Consumer  an  Ace  in 
Advancing  Rediscount  Rates  — Wholesalers  Carefully  Observ- 
ing Attitude  of  Retail  Buyers,  Upon  Whom  They  De- 
pend to  Reflect  Consumer  Sentiment 


At  present  the  situation  in  the  textile 
markets  makes  one  think  of  a poker  game, 
when  all  the  players  have  drawn  their  cards 
and  are  waiting  for  the  opener  to  bid.  The 
opener  in  this  instance  is  the  grand  old  pub- 
lic. Sooner  or  later  it  always  comes  down 
to  this,  whether  in  politics  or  economics : 
■“You  can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the 
time.”  Up  to  a certain  point  you  can  guide 
or  drive  them,  after  which  you  have  got  to 
sit  back  and  take  what  they  hand  you. 

“It  all  depends  on  what  the  consumer 
.is  going  to  do  this  spring.” 

One  hears  this  refrain  with  almost  mo- 
notonous persistence  in  all  producing  cen- 
ters just  now.  Producers  hold  very  strong 
hands;  they  know  they  do.  Knowing  it, 
they  have  raised  the  ante  to  pretty  near 
the  limit,  and  the  consumer  has  stuck  right 
along  with  them.  Buc  nobody  knows  what 
kind  of  a hand  the  consumer  holds,  and  nobody 
will  know  until  the  showdown  comes.  Will 
it  come  this  spring? 

Expectations  Not  Fulfilled 
Many  people  thought  that  it  would  come 
this  fall  and  winter.  It  didn’t.  At  least 
not  quite.  It  came  definitely  enough  in 
ready-to-wear,  but  not  in  piece  goods.  In 
piece  goods  the  consumer  continued  to  show 
an  insatiable  maw  for  fine  merchandise. 

Prices  to  the  consumer  for  spring,  as 
every  buyer  knows,  must  be  higher,  very 
much  higher.  The  attitude  of  the  consumer 
toward  these  prices  will  be  a determining 
factor  in  the  outlook  for  fall.  If  there  is 
no  let-up  in  demand  the  price  level  for  fall 
is  likely  to  go  still  higher.  If  there  is  a 
let-up  the  price  level  for  fall  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  higher,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  lower. 

Now,  the  quandary  in  which  this  situa- 
tion puts  the  retail  buyer  of  fabrics  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  seems — not  nearly  as  bad  as 
that  in  which  it  puts  the  jobber  and  manu- 
facturer. If  there  is  a substantial  curtail- 
ment of  demand,  he  stands  to  take  a loss  in 
case  he  is  heavily  stocked,  and  little  or  no 
loss  in  case  he  is  not  heavily  stocked.  If 
there  is  a slight  but  still  appreciable  cur- 
tailment of  demand  for  spring,  he  may  be 
.sure  that  this  curtailment  will  be  much 
rnriore  accentuated  for  fall. 

ILooks  More  Dangerous  for  Spring 
If  there  is  no  curtailment  of  demand  for 
spring  he  must  simply  remember  that  the 
dangers  in  the  market  become  greater  as 
time  advances  and  prices  rise.  The  situa- 
tion looked  dangerous  for  last  fall;  it  was 


surmounted  easily.  It  looks  more  danger- 
ous for  spring;  again  it  may  be  surmounted 
easily.  It  will  be  still  more  dangerous  for 
next  fall,  and  the  chances  that  it  can  be 
surmounted  successfully  will  be  correspond- 
ingly less. 

The  consumer  under  present  circum- 
stances may  be  compared  to  a horse  running 
a steeplechase  in  which  the  hurdles  get  pro- 
gressively higher.  As  the  horse  surmounts 
hurdle  after  hurdle  with  apparently  unim- 
paired strength  it  begins  to  look  as  if  there 
were  no  limit  to  his  powers.  But  bit  by  bit, 
imperceptibly,  he  is  exhausting  his  strength, 
and  the  higher  the  hurdles  get  the  more  ef- 
fort he  must  expend  to  get  over  them.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  a mathematical  cer- 
tainty that  the  hurdles  must  be  lowered  or 
the  horse  will  eventually  come  a bad  cropper. 

But  the  retail  buyer,  as  we  have  said, 
being  close  to  the  consumer,  is  not  now  in 
such  a difficult  position  as  the  wholesaler 
and  the  manufacturer,  who  must  buy  in  the 
primary  markets  so  far  ahead  of  the  distrib- 
uting season.  With  signs  of  a public  reac- 
tion against  high  prices  already  noticeable 
and  with  the  certainty  that  this  reaction 
will  gather  force  as  time  goes  on,  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers  are  now  being 
forced  to  buy  for  next  fall  and  winter  in 
primary  markets  that  are  still,  generally 
speaking,  on  the  rise. 

Nervousness  in  Cottons 

In  the  cotton  market,  for  example,  while 
raw  cotton  has  fluctuated  at  about  the  same 
level  for  many  weeks,  yarns  and  gray  goods 
have  risen  to  unprecedented  levels.  Many 
lines  of  finished  cottons,  bleached  goods  par- 
ticularly, are  not  yet  priced  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  these  constructions  in  the 
gray,  and  converters,  facing  the  strong  prob- 
ability that  further  advances  cannot  be  car- 
ried successfully  into  distribution,  are  more 
than  a little  nervous  about  the  outlook. 

The  outlook  for  the  silk  manufacturer 
is  even  more  dubious.  Here  the  demand  is 
patently  not  so  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
supply  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods;  a wave 
of  consumer  demand  might  hit  this  industry 
more  quickly  and  directly,  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  this  industry  in  recent  weeks  has 
risen  in  price  beyond  all  sense  or  reason. 
If  the  silk  manufacturer  must  get  a price 
for  his  product  next  fall  based  on  $18  a 
pound  for  the  raw  material,  his  chance  of 
securing  full  distribution  looks  mighty 
slim. 

While  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 


turers are  in  a somewhat  better  position, 
they  are  not  viewing  the  future  with  any 
too  much  confidence.  Prices  of  raw  wool  and 
of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  have  also  been 
rising,  and  while  manufacturers  feel  that 
they  must  perforce  make  some  advance  in 
their  prices  for  next  fall  and  winter,  they 
are  not  venturing  to  make  these  advances  as 
great  as  they  believe  they  would  be  justified 
in  making  them.  Even  at  that  they  are 
doubtful  of  the  effect  of  any  price  advance 
at  all. 

Producers  Watching  Buyers 

As  far  as  possible,  producers  are  try- 
ing to  feel  out  the  trend  of  consumer  de- 
mand by  the  attitude  of  retailer  buyers  in 
the  market.  And  at  the  present  writing  this 
attitude  is  not  giving  them  any  too  much  en- 
couragement. Buying  in  textile  lines  gen- 
erally started  very  briskly  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  For  some  days  it  looked  like 
the  beginning  of  a runaway  market.  But  then 
it  quieted  down,  and  it  has  become  compara- 
tively slow  and  cautious.  There  is  a grow- 
ing resistance  being  felt  in  the  markets, 
which  in  itself  is  making  reputable  pro- 
ducers increasingly  careful. 

But  apart  from  this  growing  resistance, 
which  may  possibly  be  ominous  of  a grow- 
ing resistance  by  consumers,  there  is  an- 
other factor  which  may  make  itseif  em- 
phatically felt  in  a short  time.  This  is  the 
curtailment  of  speculation.  The  new  ad- 
vance in  rediscount  fates  announced  last 
week  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  frankly 
aimed  at  reducing  the  speculative  interest  in 
commodities,  just  as  the  first  advance  was 
aimed  at  reducing  the  speculative  interest  in 
stocks. 

The  effect  of  the  first  rate  advance  on 
the  stock  market  was  radical.  It  caused 
first  a severe  break  and  then  a progressive  de- 
cline which  has  greatly  reduced  the  general 
level  of  stock  prices.  No  such  pronounced 
result  may  be  expected  in  the  commodity 
markets.  But  some  deflation  is  inevitable. 

Effect  Still  in  Doubt 

Just  how  much  prices  will  be  affected  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  speculation  existing 
in  goods  and  the  extent  to  which  speculators 
are  able  to  finance  their  holdings  without  ac- 
commodation from  the  banks.  There  are  un- 
questionably many  speculators  and  small 
manufacturers  who  have  been  operating  on 
borrowed  capital  who  will  be  forced  to  let 
go  of  their  merchandise.  The  next  few 
weeks  ought  to  show  how  much  merchandise 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Importers  “Want  to  Be  Shown” 
That  Russian  Flax  Supply 

Linen  Men  Find  Reported  Offer  of  40,000  Tons  Interesting,  But  It 
Brings  Them  No  Hope  of  Relief  for  at  Least  a Year — New  York  Deal- 
ers Scout  Desirability  of  Russian  Product,  Even  If  It  Can  Be  Made 
Available  — Country  Has  No  Facilities  to  Preserve  Product  for  Market 


Cable  from  the  Economist' s London  Office. 

LONDON,  Jan.  21 , 1920 — From  inquiries  made  in  the  most  reliable 
quarters,  it  is  clear  that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  statements 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  probability  of 
considerable  quantities  of  flax  being  exported  from  Russia.  So  gloomy  indeed 
are  the  prospects  in  this  respect  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a further  curtail- 
ment of  production  will  have  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  closing 
down  of  wor\  before  further  supplies  can  be  received. 


Is  there  any  flax  in 
Russia?  This  question, 
which  has  been  asked  by 
linen  men  everywhere  for 
She  last  two  years,  is  revived 
and  intensified  by  the  cur- 
rent reports  that  the  rais- 
ing of  the  Russian  block- 
ade was  followed  by  an  of- 
fer of  some  40,000  tons  of 
flax  in  exchange  for  vari- 
ous needed  commodities  by 
the  existing  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 

Linen  importers  in  New  York,  when  ap- 
proached for  their  views  on  the  question  last 
week,  scouted  the  existence  of  any  desirable 
Russian  flax,  pointing  out  that  the  conditions 
in  that  country  made  very  improbable  the 
raising  of  any  new  crops  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

Russian  Stocks  of  Doubtful  Value 

“If,”  they  assert,  “any  flax  grown  prior 
to  two  years  ago  is  still  held,  its  value  is  prob- 
lematical. The  Russians  have  no  facilities  for 
the  proper  care  of  flax,  as  was  shown  last  sum- 
mer when  efforts  were  made  to  get  out  the 
17,000  tons  said  to  be  stored  at  Archangel.” 

It  will  be  recalled  by  our  readers  that  a 
report  on  this  lot  of  flax  was  printed  in  the 
Economist  at  the  time  showing  that  only  a 
small  quantity  of  it  was  found  to  be  fit  for  use 
owing  to  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Not  a Factor  in  Situation 

That  there  may  be  some  flax  in  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  is  conceded  by  some  importers 
but,  they  are  careful  to  add,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  quantity  of  such  flax  is 
large  enough  to  be  a factor  in  the  linen  situa- 
tion. 

To  back  up  this  opinion  they  point  out  that 
no  outsiders  have  been  allowed  to  enter  Rus- 
sia for  some  years  and,  therefore,  no  reliable 
information  is  available  as  to  what  is  going 
on  there. 

By  inference,  however,  they  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  whatever  flax  did  exist  in  the 
western  portions  of  Russia  has  probably  found 
its  way  into  Germany  long  since — or  has  been 
destroyed. 

German  Flax  Scarce 

That  this  conclusion  is  well  founded  is  the 
belief  of  at  least  one  well  known  linen  buyer 
who  recently  visited  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  an  order  for  German  linens  and 
found  that  none  were  to  be  had  for  immediate 
delivery;  that  there  was  only  a limited  quan- 


tity of  flax  in  Germany  and  that  the  manufac- 
turers there  had  adopted  the  plan  of  taking 
orders  first  and  arranging  for  the  purchase 
of  the  necessary  yarns  afterward.  Of  course 
the  spinners  had  to  work  on  the  same  basis. 
The  natural  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
course  will  be  that  several  months  must 
elapse  before  orders  for  German  linens  can 
possibly  be  filled. 

Conserving  British  Stocks 

Getting  back  to  the  flax  situation:  one  im- 
porter who  has  just  returned  from  Europe  told 
the  Economist: 

“There  is  no  appreciable  supply  outside  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  time.  What  flax  there 
is  is  held  in  Ireland  and  is  sold  to  the  spinners 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.”  He  also  said:  “There 
is  not  more  than  about  6 per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal pre-war  quantity  of  flax  in  work  at  the 
spinning  plants  at  any  one  time  because  of 
the  restrictions  made  necessary  to  keep  opera- 
tions going  throughout  the  year.” 

Not  Available  Now,  at  Best 

Speaking  of  the  Russian  supply  he  said: 
“If  there  is  40,000  tons  of  flax  in  Russia,  and 
if  it  is  good  flax,  it  cannot  affect  the  linen 
manufacturing  situation  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  flax  must  remain  in  Russia  until 
May  or  June  in  any  event,  as  it  cannot  be 
shipped  out  until  the  harbor  of  Archangel  is 
again  freed  from  ice  and  ships  can  enter  it. 

“The  first  shipments  of  flax  from  Arch- 
angel are  not  at  all  probable,  therefore,  before 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  needed  material  could  reach  the  Irish 
spinning  district  before  the  middle  of  that 
month. 

Production  Will  Take  a Year 

“As  each  of  the  stages  of  spinning,  weav- 
ing, bleaching  and  finishing  takes  consider- 
able time,  and  as  there  is  no  surplus  of  man 
power  in  the  mills,  this  flax  could  not  possi- 
bly be  manufactured  into  finished  linens  be- 


fore some  time  next  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  Add  the 
time  needed  for  sending  it 
to  the  United  States  and 
distributing  it  to  the  re- 
tail merchants  who  want  it 
and  it  is  too  late  for  spring 
selling.” 

How  well  founded 
these  views  are  is  shown 
by  the  cable  from  our  Lon- 
don office  printed  on  this 
page. 

“The  best  that  the  American  trade  can 
hope  for  is  a supply  for  the  fall  season  of 
121,  if  the  flax  is  available,”  is  another  opinion 
worth  noting. 

Regular  Goods  Coming  Along 

As  to  conditions  affecting  current  produc- 
tion of  linens,  one  New  York  importer  said: 

“We  are  getting  some  goods  from  week  to 
week  and  have  a fair  supply  with  which  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  customers.  Of  our 
orders,  about  one-half  are  accepted  and  the 
others  are  turned  down  for  lack  of  suitable 
yarns. 

The  mills  in  Ireland  are  now  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  handling  orders  for  differ- 
ent cloths,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  limit- 
ing their  efforts  to  the  production  of  cloths 
that  can  be  made  from  certain  standard  num- 
bers of  yarn.  Any  orders  that  cannot  be 
filled  by  using  the  yarns  I speak  of  are  not 
filled  at  all.” 

One  Buyer’s  Opinion 

The  linen  buyer  for  a leading  New  York 
department  store  who  has  just  returned  from 
a buying  trip  which  included  visits  to  manu- 
facturers in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  France  told 
the  Economist  of  some  of  his  experiences 
while  abroad. 

His  conclusion  is  that  the  only  pure  linens 
to  be  had  in  any  quantity  are  those  of  Irish 
production;  the  Scotch  mills  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  unions,  while  the 
French  plants  can  do  little  for  the  American 
trade  at  present. 

In  one  of  the  mills  he  visited  he  saw  only 
a few  looms  were  in  operation,  while  in  other 
mills  he  did  not  get  past  the  offices. 

“Reserve  stocks  and  discontinued  patterns 
are  things  of  the  past,”  he  declared,  adding: 
“Buyers  who  seek  goods  for  special  cut  price 
sales,  will  do  best  to  stay  home  and  save  their 
money.  Prices  are  soaring.  In  fact,  they  are 
getting  higher  all  the  time.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recent  cables 
from  Belfast  to  different  importers  in  New 
York  announce  price  increases  in  linen. 
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The  Bachrach  Bill 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion Discusses  Proposed  Tax 
on  All  Sales 

A statement  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
officers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
sociation relative  to  that  part  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  Congress  by  Representative  Bach- 
rach of  New  Jersey,  which  proposes  a sales  tax 
on  all  purchases  to  consumers. 

Legislation  of  this  character,  it  will  be 
recalled,  has  been  advocated  by  Chairman 
Fordney  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House.  It  has  also  been  discussed  in  the 
Economist,  pro  and  con,  by  a number  of 
retailers  located  in  various  centers. 

There  has  been  difference  of  opinion,  too, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  a sales  tax  ought  to 
be  collected:  whether  it  should  be  paid  by  the 
consumer  on  each  transaction  at  the  time  it 
is  made  or  whether  the  retailer  should  pay  the 
tax  on  his  total  sales  at  the  year’s  end,  and 
add  the  amount  to  the  price  of  his  goods. 

This  latter  view  is  taken  by  the  spokesmen 
for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion. They  apparently  do  not  object  to  a sales 
tax  per  se.  For  they  say: 

“While  the  Bachrach  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  would  in  all 
probability  prove  even  more  clumsy  and  diffi- 
cult of  administration  than  the  taxes  which 
the  bill  aims  to  repeal,  the  introduction  of  this 


bill  nevertheless  is  distinctly  important  be- 
cause it  will  have  the  effect  of  focusing  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  of  business  upon  the 
form  of  tax  with  which  it  seems  the  excise  and 
excess  profits  taxes  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
replaced.” 

They  feel,  however,  that  the  tax  proposed 
in  the  Bachrach  bill  probably  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  business  because  it  could  not  be 
administered  as  easily  and  economically  as  it 
should  be.  In  short,  they  favor  the  collection 
of  such  a tax  directly  from  the  books  of  each 
business  house.  “It  should,”  they  say,  “be 
paid  upon  the  net  sales  shown  and  should  not 
be  collected  from  customers  at  the  time  of  sale, 
and  it  should  be  permissible  to  include  the 
taxes  thus  paid  by  each  business  concern  as  an 
item  of  expense  and  in  that  way  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  public.” 

“This,”  the  spokesmen  for  the  Association 
further  say,  “is  the  fairest  and  most  demo- 
cratic method  because  each  consumer  would 
then  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  purchasing 
power.” 

The  Association  officers  furthermore  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  exemption  of  sales  of  less 
than  50  cents.  Such  a system,  it  is  stated, 
would  increase  the  labor  involved  in  account- 
ing and  in  the  preserving  of  records  in  order 
that  the  stores  might  prove  that  their  returns 
are  true  returns.  It  is  pointed  out  also  that 
the  proposed  boosting  of  the  tax  to  5 per  cent 
on  sales  above  $500  would  be  both  difficult  of 
administration  and  unfair. 


Merchants’  Views 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

rises.  [This  advertisement  is  reproduced  on; 
this  page.  Editor.] 

“Never  has  it  been  so  difficult  to  plan  for 
the  coming  year  and  never  have  we,  in  this- 
institution,  limited  our  vision  to  so  short  a 
span.  The  strain  is  so  great  that  the  drop 
must  come,  better  for  all  shortly  than  long 
postponed.  . 

“If  salaries  in  this  business  suffer  infla- 
tion far  less  than  merchandise  and  if  the  price 
of  merchandise  is  to  continue  as  now,  mer- 
chants must  take  cognizance  of  the  very  real 
difference  in  the  reward  for  human  effort  and 
the  price  of  merchandise.” 

In  next  week’s  Economist  we  will  present 
the  views  of  other  merchants  on  this  vital 
subject. 

The  Textile  Market 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

will  be  forced  on  the  market  in  this  way  and: 
what  the  result  will  be. 

Where  It  Has  Been  Felt 

Some  effect  is  even  now  apparent.  In 
gray  goods  there  has  been  an  increase  of  of- 
ferings by  second  hands,  and  prices  have- 
softened  materially  on  some  staple  construc- 
tions. In  broad  silks  it  is  understood  that  a 
number  of  the  small,  irregular  jobbers  are- 
offering  goods  under  the  market,  though  this 
is  market  gossip  which  the  Economist  has 
been  unable  to  substantiate.  The  idea  that 
there  are  any  considerable  stocks  of  textiles 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  is  most  vehe- 
mently denied  by  producers.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  most  vehemently  denied  by  cotton 
growers  and  raw  silk  importers  that  there  is 
any  undue  holding  of  raw  cotton  or  raw  silk 
stocks. 

The  Economist,  however,  believes  that 
there  are  quite  considerable  speculative  hold- 
ings both  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods 
and  it  expects  to  see  a goodly  proportion  of 
these  holdings  shaken  loose  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  In  any  case  it  continues  to  hold 
out  in  warning  the  old  Latin  motto,  “Caveat 
emptor!” — “Let  the  buyer  beware!” 

4 

Traveling  Lace  Men 

The  Commercial  Travelers’  Association  of 
the  Lace,  Embroidery  and  Allied  Trades,  Inc., 
are  eoinsr  to  have  a dinner  and  dance  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  on  the  evening  of  Lincoln’s 
Birthday. 

The  entertainment  committee,  E.  H.  Bos- 
chen,  chairman,  has  determined  to  make  this 
a memorable  event  and  has  arranged  for  an 
excellent  program  and  “wonderful  eats.” 

The  Travelers  feel  that  they  have  just  com- 
pleted their  best  year,  both  as  to  business  and 
as  to  work  accomplished.  The  Absentee  Vot- 
ing Bill,  the  defeat  of  the  adverse  baggage 
regulation,  and  the  favorable  ruling  regarding 
the  “Broker’s”  tax  have  all  been  “put  over” 
by  the  Travelers  during  1919  and  a real  cele- 
bration is  in  order. 


Announcement! 


<3  The  Emporium  has  constantly  leaned  toward 
conservative  methods  in  merchandising. 

*1  Its  fundamental  policies  were  shaken,  as  have  been 
all  policies,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

C]j  Prior  to  that  time  heads  of  departments  who 
were  responsible  to  us  for  the  price  and  profit  of 
merchandise  could  reduce  the  selling  price  of  mer- 
chandise in  stock  without  consultation  but  could 
not  advance  prices  under  any  circumstances  what- 


Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  the  face 
of  a rapidly  rising  market.  The  Emporium  an- 
nounced that  all  merchandise  then  in  stock  would 
be  sold  at  the  prices  then  marked. 

<3  Since, — the  common  and  general  practice  of  all 
merchants  has  been  to  adjust  merchandise  prices 
to  correspond  with  new  prices. 

*3  This  generally  meant  an  advance  in  the  selling 
price  to  the  public  and  was  done  so  as  not  to  have 
the  same  article  in  stock  at  two  prices,  or  differ- 
ent prices. 

^3  The  Emporium  has  determined  now  to  return  to  its  pre- 
war basis  of  not  advancinq  the  price  of  any  merchandise 
in  its  retail  stock. 

®]  This  policy  can  only  be  carried  out  with  the 
assistance,  the  help  and  good  nature  of  the  public. 
It  means  a tremendous  saving  to  the  public.  It  may 
mean  confusion,  too. 

As  an  instance:  Gloves  of  a certain  type  in  the 
present  stock  marked  at  but  a (air  profit  to  us  are 
at  sl.50  the  pair  (demies)  c ove?  to  re- 


place sizes  cost  51.50  and  to  this  cost  we  have  to 
add  our  profit.  In  short  identical  gloves  may  be 
found  in  stock  at  two  different  retail  prices. 


<3  So  on  throughout  the  establishment. 


<3  Identical  articles  may  be  bought  at  two  or  more 
prices,  which,  of  course,  will  be  disconcerting  to 
the  casual  shopper,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
the  largest  contribution  The  Emporium  can  make 
toward  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living. 

<3  When,  fortunately,  wc  happen  to  be  well  stocked 
with  a certain  article  and  find  that  the  price  is 
increased  By  the  manufacturer,  or  others  from 
whom  we  must  obtain  it,  you  will  find  that 
article  sold  at  the  original  price  so  long  as  any  of 
the  original  quantity  remains.  When  The  Em- 
porium has  to  fill-in  at  advanced  prices  the  new 
advanced  price  will  appear  only  on  the  new  mer- 
chandise. In  no  way  will  it  affect  the  price  of 
former  purchases. 

Cj  The  Emporium  asks  your  assistance  in  carrying 
out  this  policy,  which  we  believe  will  be  fol- 
lowed ultimately  by  all  merchants  throughout 
the  country,  and  will  contribute  more  largely 
than  any  other  thing  toward  bringing  down  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

C This,  so  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned,  who.  after 
all,  is  merely  the  distributor. 


IJ  We  have  heard  of  no  other  merchant,  in  this  or 
any  other  community  essaying  anything  of  this 
kind. 


J] ere  is  an  unusual  announcement,  made  quite  recently  by  the  Emporium,  San  Francisco.  The  ad 
occupied  a full  page  space  in  all  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  ad,  it 
zmll  be  noted,  announces  the  concern’s  adoption  of  a policy  of  not  pricing  goods  in  stock  on  the  basis 
of  replacement  cost.  Note  the  statement  that  articles  of  identically  the  same  character  and  quality 
may  be  marked  at  tivo  different  prices,  according  to  the  different  prices  paid  for  them  by  the  concern. 
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Free  Speech.  Is  Troublesome  Only 
Because  Some  Will  Not  Use  It 

Salvation  of  Our  Alien  Labor  Must  Rest  Ultimately  on  Enlightenment — There  is 
Promise  of  Progress  in  Industrial  Relationships  When  Capital,  Too,  Speaks 
Freely — What  Do  You  Know  About  Bolshevism,  Anyway? 


THE  salvation  of  our  alien  labor  must  rest 
ultimately  upon  enlightenment.  As  it  is 
from  the  white-hot  pages  of  the  radical 
press  printed  in  their  mother  languages  that 
our  foreign  workers  are  deriving  their  com- 
munistic ideas,  so  it  is  that  from  benevolent, 
pro-American  instruction  in  truth  and  tact 
and  accurate  figures,  printed  in  those  same 
languages,  that  they  must  regain  normality. 

Education  Our  Duty 

Communism  is  basically  unsound.  But 
where  the  alien  sees,  he  believes,  especially  if 
he  sees  it  in  cold  type.  Our  duty,  and  it  is  a 
duty  we  have  sadly  neglected,  should  be  to 
educate  him  that  he  may  readily  discern  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood  given  him  in  the 
syndicalist  publications. 

In  thirty  months,  too,  the  question  of  our 
labor  unrest  has  become  the  great  American 
bugaboo.  As  a result  there  has  arisen  a more 
or  less  serious  situation  which  should  be  men- 
tioned here.  That  is  that  every  man  who 
dares  to  think  contrary  to  the  program  laid 
down  by  some  nebulous  group  who,  unnamed 
and  unknown,  would  define  the  destiny  of 
America,  is  termed  a Bolshevik — a Red — 
while  over  the  heads  of  the  remainder  of  the 
prcple  hangs  the  possibility  of  a like  stigma. 

New  and  Perilous  Doctrine 

A new  doctrine,  presenting  a new  definition 
of  that  part  of  our  Constitution  relating  to 
free  speech,  free  thought  and  a free  press, 
lies  before  us.  It  creates  a class  which  may 
use  these  so-called  constitutional  rights  with 
impunity,  and  it  designates  a class,  called 
“Reds,”  who  should  not  speak  or  write  or  even 
think  upon  governmental  issues.  That  doc- 
trine, while  still  in  a purely  formative  state, 
is  another  wedge  in  the  widening  chasm  be- 
tween capital  and  labor. 

Warfare  Between  Labor  Groups 

In  America  there  are  two  classes  of  labor 
and  two  classes  of  labor  leaders.  One,  the 
conservative,  is  by  far  in  the  majority.  The 
other,  the  radical,  is  • constantly  striving  to 
gain  supremacy.  Bitter  warfare  between  the 
two,  with  the  capture  of  labor’s  rank  and  file 
as  the  objective,  is  being  waged. 

In  protesting  against  this  new  doctrine, 
then,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  not  pro- 
testing against  harsh  treatment  of  our  revo- 
lutionary leaders,  for  any  punishment  which 
could  be  meted  out  to  them  would  be  slight  in 
comparison  to  the  penalties  which  they  have 
merited. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  wrong  method  is  be- 
ing pursued.  The  onus  of  “Redism”  has  de- 
scended alike  upon  all  labor  leaders.  To  the 
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conservative  as  well  as  the  radical  has  been 
given  the  stigma. 

We  are  forcing  the  conservative  leader,  who 
believes  in  our  present  system  of  private  own- 
ership of  industry,  not  only  to  wage  war 
against  the  radical  who  would  usurp  his  lead- 
ership and  tear  away  his  guiding  hand  from 
the  throttle  of  crafts  unionism,  but  to  share 
the  brunt  of  all  the  sins  committed  by  his 
enemies  in  the  name  of  syndicalism. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
“Red”  status  seems  not  to  arise  from  being  a 
“Red”  but  from  being  called  a “Red.”  Our 

This  is  the  second  installment  of  an  article 
written  by  an  American  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  labor  and  labor  conditions  for 
over  fifteen  years,  paying  particular  attention 
to  phases  of  labor  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  speaking  element. 

Mr.  Sloan  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  or  give  further  data  on  request  of 
our  subscribers. 

police  court  records  show  that  men  and  women 
have  been  picked  up  in  halls  and  on  the  streets, 
kept  incommunicado  for  days,  refused  the 
right  to  communicate  with  counsel,  and  finally 
turned  loose  with  no  explanation  when  they 
did  not  “confess.” 

What  Has  Been  Gained 

Radicals  claim  that  it  is  political  persecu- 
tion. It  is.  Threats  of  deportation,  jail,  and 
penitentiary  are  used  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
radical  to  conform  with  this  new  doctrine. 
Agitators,  emerging  from  the  ordeal,  have  im- 
mediately appeared  as  martyrs  before  mass 
meetings  with  their  story  of  “persecution”  ex- 
aggerated or  distorted,  to  lend  color  to  their 
constant  appeals  for  funds  and  recruits.  Rad- 
ical publications  have  seized  upon  these  in- 
stances as  fresh  fuel  for  their  flame  of  incita- 
tion. And  what  has  been  gained? 

Persecution  of  any  cause  will  fail  as  a 
remedy.  Witness  the  allied  campaign  in 
Russia,  which  recently  has  been  terminated. 
Interference  there  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  soviet  government,  for  a 
Slav,  racially  and  temperamentally,  is  a po- 
tential martyr,  fitted  for  the  cause  by  cen- 
turies of  persecution  under  a rule  of  tyranny. 
Witness  the  growth  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  was  considered  by  ancient  Romans  as 
far  more  Bolshevik  a movement  than  our 
present  syndicalism. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  radical  propaganda  now 


being  circulated  in  the  nation  were  true,  there 
should  and  would  be  a revolution  in  the 
United  States — as  a matter  of  fact  it  would 
have  been  over  long  since. 

And  Capital  Wonders  Why 

And  yet  capital,  feeling  secure  in  its  seat 
of  the  mighty,  apparently  is  deliberately  al- 
lowing such  propaganda  to  continue,  and  then 
wonders  why  the  workers  are  developing  ex- 
treme ideas. 

Labor  unrest?  The  cause  of  it  has  been 
capital’s  attitude.  Capital  has  done  nothing 
to  prevent  it.  To-day  there  are  some  hopeful 
signs  that  capital  is  waking  up — but  they  are 
not  fighting  it  with  the  one  apparent  means 
by  which  a victory  could  be  assured— with 
counter  propaganda. 

The  well-read  intelligent  employer  knows, 
that  average  capital  does  not  realize  over  ten 
per  cent  on  its  investments. 

How  Can  Workers  Know? 

But  the  average  workingman  does  not 
know  that.  He  has  not  been  told  so.  And 
how  that  great  fluid  mass  of  semi-illiterate 
alien  element  should  be  expected  to  know'  it  by 
instinct  is  hard  to  explain. 

Industrial  conditions  in  this  country  will 
not  regain  normality  until  the  workers  under- 
stand the  whole  truth  about  the  financial  and 
economic  operation  of  the  industries  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

When  they  do  understand  it,  production  will 
speed  up,  the  cost  of  living  will  go  down, 
wages  will  flux  more  easily  with  production  re- 
ceipts and  our  labor  problem  will  diminish  to 
a minimum. 

Facts  and  Logic  Best 

Would  it  not  be  cheaper  and  better  for  us 
to  let  the  syndicalist  write  and  talk,  and  then 
combat  his  argument  with  cold  fact  and  logic? 
By  arresting  him  you  are  not  convincing  the 
people  he  has  been  talking  to  that  you  are 
right  and  he  is  wrong.  But — his  ideas  are 
wrong.  His  logic  is  wrong.  His  figures  and 
“facts”  can  always  be  proven  inaccurate  and 
false. 

He  is  spending  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
week  in  the  United  States  on  his  false  propa- 
ganda— and  he  represents  but  a very  small 
minority  of  the  nation’s  population. 

Let’s  Prove  Their  Error 

Cannot  we  afford  to  spend  ten  times  that 
much  for  the  betterment  of  ourselves  and  the 
world  in  proving  him,  his  creed  and  his  propa- 
ganda to  be  perniciously  misleading? 

Lenine,  with  all  his  brains  and  with  all  his 
protestations  of  Marxism,  was  unable  to  stand 
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true  to  his  teacher’s  creed  when  the  time  came 
to  change  theory  into  practice,  and  our  syndi- 
calist leaders  are  in  the  same  boat.  They  can- 
not produce  proof  for  their  claims,  for  their 
claims  are  based  on  quicksand,  are  basically 
unsound. 

Call  for  Showdown  on  Fact 

Restore  free  speech!  Then  fight  them  on 
their  own  ground.  Call  for  a showdown  on 
fact ! The  victory  will  never  be  in  doubt. 

Our  present  unrest  is  not  a product  of  the 
war.  It  dates  back  years  before  that.  True, 
it  has  been  developed  by  the  war — because  in 
war  time  brawn  can  demand  equal  wages  with 
brain. 

The  thing  behind  labor  is  human  nature. 
Not  one  employer  in  a hundred  has  discovered 
that  as  yet,  but  they  are  rapidly  learning. 

Recognize  Workers  Are  Human 

Industry  hasn’t  been  supervising  men 
right;  it  will  not  until  it  treats  every  man  as 
though  he  were  a human  being.  The  superin- 
tendent or  floor  manager  or  foreman  is  a work- 
ingman just  as  much  as  is  the  janitor  or  fire- 
man. Neither  is  better  than  the  other.  And 
any  employer,  or  representative  of  an  em- 
ployer, who  has  not  a determination  to  work 
out  a square  and  just  relationship  between  the 
company  and  its  employees  as  to  all  the  human 
rights  involved,  is  behind  the  times,  and  de- 
serves the  labor  problem  with  which  he  is 
confronted. 

Recognition  and  development  of  the  self- 
respect  of  the  worker  must  be  the  objective 
and  keynote  of  any  campaign  to  eliminate 
labor  unrest. 

Partners  in  Any  Enterprise 

An  employer  takes  money,  brain,  brawn  and 
.skill  and  combines  them  to  produce  profit.  He 
must  then  take  the  profit  so  produced  and 
properly  and  justly  distribute  it  among  those 
responsible  for  its  production.  Capital  and 
labor  are  but  partners  in  any  enterprise.  Both 
are  dependent  upon  the  same  thing  for  their 
livelihood,  and  if  the  employer  fails  to  act 
upon  his  responsibility  he  is  inviting  trouble. 

The  average  employer  in  the  past  has  util- 
ized every  known  mechanical  method  to  pro- 
duce profit,  but  has  failed  in  his  analysis  and 
development  of  his  human  element. 

Labor  doesn’t  ask  sympathy.  It  can  earn 
all  it  needs  when  it  gets  a square  deal.  Have 
we  found  it  unreasonable  when  approached  on 
the  ground  of  the  Golden  Rule? 

Little  Scarcity  of  Labor 

Labor  scarcity?  There  is  little  of  it  that 
I have  found.  What  we  are  taking  for  labor 
scarcity  appears  to  be  only  a transition  of 
war-time  labor  to  peace-time  labor.  By  the 
middle  of  the  coming  summer  that  problem 
should  have  been  solved  for  us. 

Slackened  production?  Its  cause  is  the 
same  as  is  the  cause  of  our  labor  unrest — 
the  encroachment  of  syndicalism  and  lack  of 
capitalistic  interest  in  the  working  man. 

A Constructive  Program 

As  to  a constructive  program,  that  which 
I shall  offer  in  my  next  article  is  the  result 
of  weeks  of  study.  It  is  faulty  in  many  re- 


spects and  there  are  angles  to  the  situation 
which  have  not  even  been  touched  upon,  for 
the  problem  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
is  in  a process  of  kaleidoscopic  transition.  But 
the  following  should  help,  at  least,  for  it  is 
based  on  a human  understanding  of  the  past 
and  present  attitude  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

The  first  essential  toward  any  constructive 
program  is  knowledge  of  the  problem  under- 
taken. It  is  doubly  necessary  in  dealing  with 
the  human  element  which  surrounds  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  labor  situation,  yet  the 
ignorance  of  the  average  employer  on  this 
subject  is  appalling. 

Employers’  Ignorance  Appalling 

If  he  sees  the  word  “revolution”  printed  in 
any  radical  or  semi-radical  publication,  he  con- 
jures a vision  of  a human  wolf-pack,  with 
rifles  or  flaming  torches  in  their  hands  and 
with  arson,  murder  and  destruction  in  their 
hearts,  rushing  madly  in  and  out  of  otherwise 
orderly  streets  in  the  throes  of  mob  panic, 
bent  on  a physical  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  that  manner. 
But  “revolution”  is  also  defined  in  Webster’s 
as  “change.”  And,  technically,  it  thus  means 
evolution.  At  least  a fair  half  of  its  use  is  in 
the  more  conservative  sense. 

Pertinent  Queries 

How  many  of  our  employers  can  give  a 
definition  of  “Bolshevism,”  of  “class  conscious- 
ness,” of  “a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”? 

How  many  have  read  Marx  and  Engels, 
upon  whose  teachings  the  doctrines  of  Bolshe- 
vism, syndicalism  and  communism  are  based? 
How  many  know  what  a soviet  government  in 
the  United  States  would  mean? 

Verily,  if  labor  needs  education,  does  not 
capital  need  education  also? 

Right  Kind  of  Propaganda 

We  have  said  that  radicalism,  ninety  per 
cent  of  it,  is  fostered  by  propaganda.  We  have 
mentioned  that  huge  sums  are  being  spent 
daily  to  insure  the  rapid  spread  of  this  propa- 
ganda. Doesn’t  here  lie  an  opportunity  for  real, 
constructive  effort  in  the  nature  of  a counter- 
active movement?  These  days  we  scorn  the 
word  “reactionary.”  But  is  reaction,  along 
certain  lines  at  least,  just  what  we  need? 

Local  chambers  of  commerce  could  be 
welded  into  a most  potent  force  as  distributors 
of  antisyndicalist  propaganda.  Local  news- 
papers, were  the  matter  presented  to  them  in 
the  right  spirit,  would  not  hesitate  for  a mo- 
ment in  opening  their  columns  to  a campaign 
of  expertly  prepared  antisyndicalist  education. 

In  the  pulpit,  on  the  lecture  platform,  in 
the  public  schoolrooms,  lie  a host  of  opportun- 
ities to  carry  on  the  work.  In  talks  with  fel- 
low-men, at  luncheons,  at  clubs,  on  all  the  high- 
roads and  by-roads  of  business  life,  the  gospel 
of  humanity  could  be  set  forth  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  froth  of  radical  fanaticism  would 
melt  before  it. 

Keep  this  thing  in  mind  however: 

Talk  facts  and  only  facts.  If  you  use  fig- 
ures, be  sure  they  are  accurate.  Falsity  is 
the  weapon  of  the  radical.  Make  truth  your 
bludgeon  in  the  combat.  Both  true  fact  and 
true  figures  will  prove  your  contentions  beyond 


a doubt — and  they  but  await  your  use  of  them. 
Don’t  attempt  to  mislead  in  any  way.  You 
have  made  mistakes  in  the  past  — don’t  be 
afraid  to  admit  them,  for  only  by  a thorough 
understanding  between  capital  and  labor  can 
the  cause  be  aided. 

Learn  to  Be  Human 

Get  next  to  your  employee.  Get  out  of  the 
rut  of  the  caste — an  employer,  just  because 
he  is  an  employer,  is  not  a little  tin  god 
Learn  to  be  human,  and  teach  your  families 
to  be  human.  Snobbery  is  antediluvian. 

Money  isn’t  everything  in  the  world.  It 
may  look  that  way,  but  in  the  last  analysis  it 
will  not  prove  so. 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  the  Golden  Rule  in- 
stead of  the  Almighty  Dollar  for  a while  and 
see  if  you  don’t  enjoy  the  change  in  pace — 
and  see  also  if  that  change  does  not  mean 
profit  in  more  ways  than  one  to  you  and  yours. 

Lend  yourself,  your  money  and  your  in- 
fluence to  the  cause  of  education.  Remember 
that  every  word  that  is  written  or  spoken  in 
the  cause  of  anti-syndicalism  means  just  so 
much  toward  a solution  of  our  national  diffi- 
culties. You  may  have  ideas  of  your  own  on 
the  subject — try  them  out  too. 

Go  to  Radical  Meeting 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  radicalism  or  radicals. 
How  many  of  you  ever  attended  a radical 
meeting?  If  not,  why  not?  Afraid  of  what 
your  neighbors  might  say?  Piffle!  Go  to  the 
next  one.  Discover  for  yourself  the  methods 
used  to  mislead  the  laboring  class.  Study 
mob  psychology  as  you’ll  find  it  strikingly 
portrayed  there.  Only  by  mingling  with  them 
will  you  be  able  to  learn  the  type  of  man  be- 
hind the  radical  movement,  and  the  fanaticist 
psychology  or  mercenary  lust  which  is  their 
impulse. 

But,  don’t  believe  a word  they  say,  or  a 
word  you  hear  in  that  atmosphere,  until  you 
have  carefully  verified  it,  because,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a hundred,  you’ll  find  the  bases 
of  their  arguments  to  be  utterly  false. 

Read  whatever  radical  textbooks  and  pub- 
lications you  can  get,  with  the  viewpoint  al- 
ways that  that  which  you  are  absorbing  has 
been  cunningly  prepared  to  beget  a certain 
impression,  designed  to  destroy  belief  in  mod- 
ern institutions  and  our  modern  economic  and 
industrial  system,  and  to  create  a belief  in 
the  theory  of  syndicalism. 

Radicals  Always  on  the  Job 

And  remember  also  this  thing: 

The  radical  campaign  is  as  unremitting 
and  is  as  deadly  as  it  is  continuous.  Don’t  let 
yourself  be  deceived  by  an  apparent  quietude 
in  the  activities.  They  may  have  merely  de- 
serted the  surface  for  the  grape-vine  method 
of  operation. 

Make  your  own  methods  as  unremitting 
and  as  deadly  as  theirs.  It  is  the  only  hope 
of  victory. 

Discountenance  Persecution 

Oppose  any  anti-radical  drive  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  persecution,  for  in  its  result  it 
will  prove  pro-radical.  It  creates  a radical 
martyrdom.  Equal  suffrage  succeeded  and  the 
question  of  Irish  freedom  has  been  kept  alive 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Shoddy  vs.  Virgin  Wool— A High  Hurdle 
For  Any  u Truth-in -Fabrics”  Law 

Offer  Ninety-nine  Men  Out  of  a Hundred  Their  Choice  Between  These  Two  Labels, 
and  There’s  Only  One  Answer — Warmth,  Durability  and  Appearance  Are 
Sought  by  the  Consumer;  Why  Not  Sell  Him  on  That  Basis? — A 
Wide  Field  Opens  for  a Campaign  of  Education 


Some  men  have  been  “made”  because  they  were  fortunately  chris- 
tened;— when  we  hear  of  two  chaps,  one  named  Sklog  and  the  other 
Vere  De  Vere,  knowing  nothing  else  about  them,  we  usually  look  up 
Mr.  V.  de  V.  first. 

Seems  as  though  there’s  quite  the  same  state  of  affairs  outside 
the  human  family — 

Between  “shoddy”  and  “virgin  wool”  a good  many  of  us  seem  to 
buy  by  ear! 


The  manufacturing  expert 
was  talking  about  raw  wool  to 
an  Economist  staff-member. 

He  was  the  sort  of  expert  one 
likes  to  talk  to,  a man  with  real 
enthusiasm  for  his  job,  with  the 
creative  artist’s  sincere  desire  to 
attain  as  near  as  he  can  to  per- 
fection in  his  product.  And  he 
was  commenting  on  the  wide 
differences  on  various  grades  of 
wool — differences  ranging  from  50  cents  to 
$2.50  a pound. 

“Recently,”  he  said,  “I  was  offered  a lot  of 
wool  at  40  cents.  Probably  I could  have 
bought  it  at  30  cents  or  even  less.  It  really 
was  of  no  value.  It  consisted  of  the  odds  and 
ends  that  were  left  in  the  pits  after  washing 
— broken,  brittle  fibers,  robbed  of  their  nat- 
ural oil — just  trash.  I told  the  dealer  I 
wouldn’t  let  such  stuff  near  my  mill  if  he  paid 
me  to  do  it.  But  no  doubt  somebody  has 
bought  or  will  buy  that  wool  and  make  it  up 
into  a fabric.” 

Virgin  Wool,  All  Right — But — 

“And  that  fabric,”  the  Economist  staff- 
member  interpolated,  “will  probably  be  adver- 
tised as  ‘virgin  wool?’  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  expert.  “What  is  more,  it 
can  truthfully  be  advertised  as  virgin  wool. 
It  is  virgin  wool  beyond  a doubt,  but  a man 
would  get  slight  comfort  or  wear  out  of  a suit 
made  from  it.” 

“He  would  get  much  more  comfort  and 
wear  out  of  a suit  made  of  good  shoddy, 
wouldn’t  he?”  suggested  the  Economist  staff- 
member  by  way  of  getting  the  expert  going  on 
a subject  that  is  much  discussed  just  now. 

“Absolutely,”  said  the  expert,  with  an  em- 
phasis that  showed  he  had  strong  convictions 
on  this  subject.  “Absolutely.  There  is  a fear- 
ful lot  of  bunk  talked  about  shoddy.  Take  a 
look  at  this  suit  I have  on  me.  Feel  the  fabric. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

The  Economist  staff-member  examined 
the  fabric  and  found  it  good. 

“Well,  it’s  shoddy,”  the  expert  went  on. 
“You  couldn’t  tell  that  it’s  shoddy.  Even  an 
expert  couldn’t  tell  that  it’s  shoddy  unless  he 
made  a test  of  it.  I’ve  had  this  suit  for  five 
years  and  it’s  still  in  fine  shape,  as  you  see. 
Now  if  this  suit  were  offered  over  the  counter 
to  the  average  man  and  he  was  told  that  it  is 
shoddy  he  would  think  that  he  was  being  of- 
fered something  inferior  and  would  not  buy  it. 
He  would  buy  in  preference  a suit  of  virgin 
wool  that  might  not  last  him  five  months. 


“After  all,  what  do  you  sell  when  you  sell 
a wool  fabric?  Do  you  sell  warmth  and  serv- 
ice or  do  you  sell  a definition?  When  a man 
goes  into  a store  to  spend  $50  for  a suit  what 
he  really  wants  to  get  is  $50  worth  of  warmth, 
service  and  appearance,  isn’t  it?  If  he  gets 
that  he  gets  honest  value  for  his  money  no 
matter  what  the  composition  of  the  fabric 
may  be;  if  he  doesn’t  get  that  he  doesn’t  get 
honest  value  for  his  money  even  if  the  fabric 
is  warranted  100  per  cent  virgin  wool. 

“Of  course,  I am  not  contending  that 
shoddy  is  superior  to  virgin  wool.  But  I know 
— and  every  man  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  business  knows — that  some  fabrics  made 
of  shoddy  are  vastly  superior  to  some  fabrics 
made  of  virgin  wool.  A virgin  wool  label  may 
sound  fine  to  the  man  who  doesn’t  know  this, 
but  it  isn’t  going  to  keep  him  warm.” 

“Looked  at  in  this  way,”  said  the  Econo- 
mist staff-member,  “a  ‘Truth  in  Fabrics’  law 
wouldn’t  make  for  truth  at  all,  but  for  de- 
ception.” 

“Exactly,”  said  the  expert.  “You  put  a 
piece  of  goods  labeled  ‘virgin  wool’  and  an- 
other labeled  ‘shoddy’  before  the  public  and 
practically  every  one  of  them  will  think  the 
former  superior  to  the  latter,  when  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  it  may  be  greatly  inferior. 

“What  is  that  but  deception?  You  may 
say  that  it  is  equally  deceptive  to  let  people 
buy  shoddy  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  getting  virgin  wool.  It  is. 

What  They  Need  to  Know 

“But  the  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  what 
people  actually  want  when  they  buy  wool 
goods.  What  they  actually  want  is  appear- 
ance, warmth  and  durability,  isn’t  it?  If  the 
fabric  you  offer  will  give  them  that,  and  you 
tell  them  so,  you  are  telling  them  all  the  truth 
they  need  to  know.  If  the  fabric  you  offer 
will  not  give  them  that  then  you  are  not  tell- 
ing the  troth  simply  by  telling  them  that  it 
is  made  of  virgin  wool.  You  will  probably 
be  misleading  them,  because  you  know  that 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  people  out  of 


a thousand  think  of  shoddy  as 
something  inferior  and  virgin 
wool  as  something  superior. 

“Labeling  a fabric  with  its 
composition  tells  only  a part  of 
the  truth  about  it.  If  you  are 
to  avoid  misleading  people  you 
must  either  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  it  or  else  confine  yourself 
to  telling  the  essential  truth 
about  it.  And  the  essential  truth 
about  it  as  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned 
is  whether  it  will  wear  well  or  not.” 

“And  what  would  the  whole  truth  consist 
of?”  asked  the  Economist  staff-member. 

“The  whole  truth  would  consist  of  a de- 
tailed biography  of  the  fabric  from  the  sheep’s 
back  to  the  retailer’s  counter.  To  say  that  it  is 
made  of  virgin  wool  means  nothing  at  all  un- 
less you  say  what  grade  of  raw  wool  is  used 
in  it.  And  even  that  would  not  tell  the  abso- 
lute truth  about  the  quality  of  the  raw  wool. 
There  are  variations  of  quality  even  in  the 
same  grade.  It  is  up  to  the  buyer  to  judge. 
Some  mill  buyers  are  expert  judges  of  wool 
and  some  are — well,  some  are  not,  to  put  it 
mildly. 

Mills  Make  Difference,  Too 

“Then,  granted  that  two  mills  take  in  ex- 
actly the  same  quality  of  wool,  the  quality  of 
the  fabrics  they  make  out  of  it  may  vary  a lot, 
according  to  the  efficiency  and  carefulness  of 
their  methods,  the  skill  and  attention  of  their 
workers,  the  technical  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  management — quite  a number  of  fac- 
tors. A mill  might  buy  the  finest  quality  of 
wool,  do  its  honest  best  with  it  and  still  turn 
out  a poor  fabric.  I don’t  say  that  there  are 
any  such  incompetent  mills,  but  there  might 
be.  A ‘truth-in-fabrics’  label,  if  it  is  to  tell  the 
real  truth  about  a fabric,  should  certify  to  the 
processes  by  which  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  made — yes,  even  to  the  character 
of  the  men  who  make  it. 

“You  see  how  absurd  and  misleading  the 
whole  thing  is.  I believe  in  truth.  I believe 
in  telling  the  truth.  I believe  that  it  is  not 
only  elementary  morality  but  good  business 
sense  to  be  absolutely  honest  with  the  people 
to  whom  you  sell  goods.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  can’t  tell  the  truth 
without  telling  an  untruth.  It’s  like  answer- 
ing the  question,  ‘Have  you  stopped  beating 
your  wife  yet?’  And  labeling  a fabric  ‘shoddy’ 
or  ‘virgin  wool,’  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not 
telling  the  truth  about  it — not  by  a long  shot. 

“Even  at  that  I would  have  no  objection 
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to  such  a procedure  if  there  was  any  good  to 
be  accomplished  by  it.  But  there  is  none.  It 
won’t  accomplish  its  ostensible  object  of  as- 
suring the  public  that  they  are  getting  what 
they  think  they  are  buying.  The  only  assur- 
ance on  that  point  will  be,  as  it  is  now,  the 
reputation  of  the  merchant  with  whom  they 
deal. 

Some  Must  Wear  Shoddy 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  will  make  a lot  of 
people  suffer  under  the  idea  that  they  are 
wearing  inferior  clothes.  Because  most  peo- 
ple will  have  to  buy  shoddy  anyhow,  label  or 
no  label.  There  are,  let’s  say,  800,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  needed  to  clothe  the  world — 
these  are  not  the  real  figures;  I simply  use 
them  for  convenience.  Of  these  800,000,000 
pounds  about  300,000,000  are  virgin  wool.  The 
remainder  has  to  come  from  somewhere,  or 
else  the  majority  of  people  have  to  do  without 
wool  clothes  altogether.  If  only  virgin  wool 
were  used  most  people  would  certainly  have  to 
go  without  wool  clothes,  because  the  price  of 
them  would  be  prohibitive  for  all  but  the  rich. 

“So  most  people — the  people  of  moderate 
incomes — will  have  to  go  on  buying  shoddy. 
The  difference  is  that  while  now  they  can  get 
a good  suit  of  shoddy  and  be  contented  with 
it,  under  a ‘truth-in-fabrics’  law  they  would 
get  a good  suit  of  shoddy  and  be  discontented 
with  it,  because  they  would  be  laboring  under 
the  unpleasant  consciousness  that  they  were 
wearing  an  inferior  article.  And  the  man  who 
is  influenced  by  this  feeling  to  buy  a cheaper 
grade  of  virgin  wool  instead  of  a good  grade 
of  shoddy — as  he  must  do  if  he  is  a man  of 
moderate  means — will  simply  get  less  value 
for  his  money. 

“What,  then,  is  your  ‘truth-in-fabrics’  law 
going  to  do  for  the  rank  and  file  of  consum- 
ers? It  is  not  going  to  guarantee  them  any 
better  value  for  their  money,  any  better  serv- 


ice, any  better  assurance  that  they  are  being 
sold  an  honest  article.  It  is  not  going  to  tell 
them  the  truth.  It  is,  briefly  and  finally,  a 
fraud.” 

+ 

Free  Speech 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

through  martyrdom.  So  will  radicalism,  if 
persecution  is  continued. 

Get  acquainted  with  your  local  conserva- 
tive labor  leaders.  Support  their  policies,  if 
they  are  constructive  policies,  to  the  limit. 
Their  ideas  are  generally  inspired  from  higher 
sources  in  labor  circles,  and  are  the  product 
of  sane,  conservative  consideration  of  national 
issues  and  needs. 

And  remember  that  after  all,  the  solvent  of 
our  troubles  lies  in  human  nature.  Our 
Christmas  spirit,  could  we  keep  it  alive  the 
year  around,  would  be  a panacea,  for  that 
spirit  is  based  on  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
We  should  educate  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
man  to  more  tolerance,  to  better  understand- 
ing of  the  more  personal  and  domestic  issues 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  our  petty 
bickering,  and  to  the  knowledge  that  after  all 
men  are  not  natively  inimical,  but  striving 
side  by  side  for  the  betterment  of  civilization. 
When  we  do  these  things,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished the  greater  part  of  our  journey  toward 
industrial  peace  and  harmony. 

♦ 

Edward  I.  Golding,  for  more  than  seven- 
teen years  connected  with  Haas  Bros.,  makers 
of  dress  fabrics,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  buyer  manager.  Mr.  Golding  has  formed 
an  organization  under  the  name  of  Golding 
Fabrics  Corporation,  which  will  be  located 
at  1115  Broadway,  and  will  specialize  in  the 
merchandising  of  the  finest  fabrics. 


Garment  Workers  Get 
Increase. 

Governor’s  Committee  Awards  15  Per 
Cent  in  Place  of  the  30  Per  Cent 
Asked  For 

An  increase  of  15  per  cent  has  been  grant- 
ed the  garment  workers  whose  claims  for  a 
30  per  cent  advance  have  been  under  consid- 
eration by  Governor  Smith’s  committee. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  manufacturers 
should  make  interior  economies  and  workers 
should  increase  production  so  that  the  added 
cost  would  not  be  added  to  the  public. 

This  agreement  looks  like  a sop  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  workers  are  not  going  to  wait 
for  their  increase  until  it  can  be  determined 
by  actual  operation  whether  they  are  increas- 
ing production  or  not.  They  will  get  it  now. 
— and  they  will  hang  on  to  it  whether  they 
increase  output  or  not.  The  consumer  will  pay 
in  the  end.  The  only  advantage  to  anyone  in 
the  agreement  is  that  manufacturers  cannot 
use  the  increase  to  justify  added  costs.  They 
will  have  to  find  another  excuse. 

f 

Charles  G.  Hubert,  for  many  years  with  the 
F.  Schulemann  Co.,  selling  art  needlework  ma- 
terials from  coast  to  coast,  has  joined  the  Pratt 
& Farmer  Co.,  New  York,  a fancy  goods  and 
notion  house. 

P.  Fleer,  who  has  been  buyer  of  drapery 
goods  for  The  Fair,  Chicago,  will  on  Feb.  1 
assume  the  duties  of  merchandise  manager 
for  a number  of  departments,  including  the 
one  he  has  so  long  headed.  His  assistant, 
Mr.  Backer,  will  succeed  him  as  buyer. 

The  Jennings  Lace  Works  Corp.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  taken  over  the  entire  production  of 
the  Progressive  Machine  & Tool  plant,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  manufacturing  machines  for  silk 
hosiery,  underwear,  gloves,  etc. 


One  of 


the  Reasons  Why  Merchants  Should  Co-operate 

You  in  This  Direction. 


with  the  Local  School 
Send  Us  His  Name. 


Superintendent. 
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Our  Review  of  the  Week 


The  publicity  given  to  the  reported  offer 
■of  a large  quantity  of  flax  by  Russia  in  ex- 
change for  other  commodities  has  probably 
raised  hopes  among  distributors  and  consum- 
ers which  are  far  from  justified.  That  there 
is  any  usable  flax  in  Russia  is  seriously 
doubted  by  linen  experts  here  and  abroad. 
They  declare  that  due  to  lack  of  flax  from 
other  sources  the  present  limited  production 
may  soon  have  to  be  further  curtailed. 

Garment  Strike  Settled 

The  awarding  of  an  increase  in  wages  of 
•approximately  15  per  cent  to  operatives  in 
the  women’s  garment  industry  in  New  York 
hy  the  special  committee  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith  not  only  ends  a strike  that  has 
hampered  business  in  the  needle  industries 
for  long  weeks,  but  by  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment agreed  on,  a long  step  has  apparently 
been  taken  toward  preventing  future  strikes. 

Freight  Charges  Will  Be  Higher 

Reports  on  the  operation  of  railroads,  just 
issued,  show  net  losses  of  $61,560,000  for 
November,  and  indicate  that  the  total  deficit 
for  1919  will  exceed  $300,000,000.  These  fig- 
ures show  how  far  present  freight  rates  are 
from  covering  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  used  as  a basis  for  the 
revision  that  must  soon  be  made. 

Stores  Are  Busy 

The  movement  of  dry  goods  and  kindred 
lines  shows  no  sign  of  a let-up  either  in  large 
•centers  or  in  the  smaller  towns.  Throughout 
the  country  the  consumer  demand  is  still  un- 
satisfied despite  the  heavy  volume  of  the  sales 
that  have  been  made  during  recent  months. 

This  condition  is  explained  in  agricultural 
regions  by  the  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  placing  the  farm  crops  har- 
vested last  year  at  above  fourteen  billion  dol- 
lars in  value,  much  of  this  sum  being  paid  for 
labor. 

Consumers’  Attitude  Changing 

Some  concerns  note,  however,  a tendency 
toward  more  conservative  buying  on  the  part 
of  consumers,  prices  and  qualities  being  stud- 
ied more  carefully  than  of  late,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  less  expensive  commodities,  indi- 
cating that  an  appreciable  number  of  consum- 
ers are  taking  the  right  way  of  cutting  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

To  Curb  Speculation  in  Textiles 

In  the  textile  markets  during  the  past 
week  there  has  been  a decided  slowing  up  of 
activity  and  here  and  there  a softening  of 
prices.  The  further  indefinite  postponement  of 
action  on  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  continued 
•decline  of  foreign  exchange  and,  above  all, 
the  new  advance  in  rediscount  rates  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  in  several  districts  have 
had  an  extremely  sobering  effect  on  specula- 
tion in  textiles. 

Weakness  in  Cotton  Indicated 

Both  the  raw  cotton  and  gray  goods  mar- 
kets developed  signs  of  weakness. , The  actual 


decline  in  raw  cotton  so  far  has  been  slight, 
but  the  market  is  notably  lacking  in  confi- 
dence. In  gray  goods  there  have  been  consid- 
erable offerings  of  standard  constructions  by 
second  hands  at  concessions  of  a cent  or  more 
under  the  top.  Fine  and  fancy  constructions 
remain  firm. 

Ginghams  Selling  Freely 

. There  has  been  an  active  demand  for  dress 
ginghams  and  napped  cottons  for  delivery  up 
to  Oct.  1.  Some  resistance  has  been  shown  to 
the  high  prices  of  napped  goods,  but  selling 
agents  report  that  they  are  having  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  up  their  lines.  Producers  of 
dress  ginghams  report  that  demand  has  been 
so  heavy  that  they  will  be  forced  to  cut  down 
orders  materially  wherever  delivery  is  re- 
quired before  Oct.  1.  Some  bleached  goods 
agents  are  also  restricting  orders  through  an 
unwillingness  to  sell  far  ahead  on  the  present 
market.  The  price  of  Fruit  of  the  Loom  an- 
nounced Monday  of  this  week,  37V2  cents, 
is  a noteworthy  indication. 

Silk  Situation  Unchanged 

Raw  silk  continues  to  hold  the  inordinately 
high  level  it  reached  last  week,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  prices  will  have  to  come  down 
some  before  manufacturers  will  operate  to 
any  extent.  There  have  been  more  rumors  of 
still  increasing  stocks  of  raw  silk  in  New  York 
warehouses,  and  many  believe  that  the  mar- 
ket is  in  an  extremely  unhealthy  condition. 
The  broad  silk  market  is  very  quiet  and  buy- 
ers are  showing  a real  resistance  to  the  high 
prices.  Mutterings  of  approaching  labor 
trouble  are  being  heard  from  the  broad  silk 
mills  of  Pennsylvania,  but  have  not  yet  devel- 
oped into  anything  serious. 

Defer  Woolen  Goods  Openings 

Woolen  and  worsted  producers  are  still 
sitting  around  waiting  for  a lead  before  mak- 
ing their  fall  openings.  They  are  not  being 
pressed  to  any  extent  by  buyers,  and  under 
the  circumstances  they  prefer  to  wait  as  long 
as  possible.  A few  producers  of  staple 
worsteds  have  made  full  seasonal  offerings  for 
fall  and  it  is  possible  that  most  of  the  mills 
may  return  to  this  policy. 

Raw  wool  both  in  the  Boston  and  in  the 
London  markets  has  held  firm  at  top  prices 
for  all  fine  descriptions. 

Women’s  Garments 

Interest  in  ready-to-wear  garments  picked 
up  materially  with  the  settlement  of  the 
strike.  The  call  of  the  moment  is  for  smart 
suits  for  early  spring  wear.  Solid  colored 
jackets  with  striped  or  plaid  skirts  are  taken 
for  immediate  use. 

The  length  of  the  skirt  is  as  much  dis- 
cussed as  ever.  At  present  the  opinion  holds 
that  the  ultra-fashionable  element  will  accept 
the  short  skirt  that  Paris  endorses,  but  the 
great  mass  of  women  are  expected  to  accept 
an  average  somewhat  longer. 

In  lingerie  lines  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  least  one  large  maker  of  silk  under- 


wear is  now  producing  only  cotton  garments 
in  deference  to  a call  for  lower  priced  goods. 

Blouses  of  silk,  batiste  and  voile  are  sell- 
ing freely.  Many  tub  blouses  are  ornamented 
with  dainty  embroidery  and  English  eyelet 
work. 

Dress  Accessories 

Owing  to  fashion’s  endorsement  a vogue 
for  laces  appears  at  hand.  There  is  also  a 
sustained  call  for  spangles,  beads  and  bugles 
for  trimming  purposes. 

Neckwear  is  in  good  request. 

The  glove  demand  is  largely  for  the  more 
staple  lengths  due  in  part  to  the  high  cost  of 
the  longer  gloves. 

Fancy  Goods 

In  fancy  goods  and  notions  the  call  is  for 
strings  of  gaily  painted  wooden  beads  with 
pendants  or  tassels.  Bandeaux  or  jet  orna- 
mented with  ostrich  feathers  are  being  of- 
fered for  the  coiffure. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  small  watches  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  is  growing. 

Footwear 

No  indication  is  seen  at  this  time  of  any 
recession  in  costs  of  footwear  or  other  arti- 
cles made  of  leather.  Conditions  obtaining  as 
to  demand,  materials,  labor  and  production  all 
point  to  a continuance  of  present  price  levels 
on  merchandise  of  first  grade  materials,  and 
merchandise  of  an  inferior  character  is  not 
asked  for. 

♦ 

New  Notions  Firm 


W.  K.  Wardner  & Co.  Now  Own 
Department  of  Mills  & Gibb 
Corporation 

W.  K.  Wardner  & Co.  have  bought  out  the 
small  wares,  fancy  goods  and  button  depart- 
ment of  the  Mills  & Gibb  Corporation.  W.  K. 
Wardner  has  been  for  over  thirty-five  years 
manager  and  assistant  in  the  department.  The 
other  members  of  the  firm  are  Henry  Hilker, 
New  York  representative,  and  Chas.  Harris, 
assistant  manager.  The  firm  will  continue  the 
business  in  the  present  quarters  until  May  31, 
and  expects  to  be  in  new  quarters  on  June  1. 

The  firm  will  continue  to  carry  the  high- 
grade  merchandise  for  which  the  department 
has  been  noted  throughout  the  country,  and 
will  act  as  sole  agents  for  the  pins  and  hair- 
pins manufactured  by  D.  F.  Taylor  & Co.,  the 
oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  such  goods 
in  England.  They  will  also  act  as  agents  for 
the  C.  B.  French  darning,  crochet  and  em- 
broidery cotton,  and  for  the  Straylock  hair 
nets.  The  firm  will  also  continue  to  carry  all 
the  trademark  and  trade  name  articles  here- 
tofore handled  by  the  Mills  & Gibb  Corpora- 
tion. 

♦ 

Among  the  salesmen  engaged  by  Henry  H. 
Leon  Co.,  manufacturers  of  handkerchiefs, 
928-938  Broadway,  are  Milton  L.  Kahner, 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Travelers’  Associa- 
tion, and  Joseph  Hull,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  with  Robert  McBratney  & Co.  Harry 
Leon,  formerly  with  Brandon,  Magnus  & Leon, 
is  also  associated  with  the  Henry  H.  Leon  Co. 
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They  “Style-Up” 
the  Large  Woman 

The  prevailing  styles  are  so 
adapted  to  the  larger  woman 
in — 


That  your  customer  finds — 

She  really  can  buy  a modest 
dress,  in  HER  FIT — 

That  looks  SPLENDID  on 
her — 

And  does  not  require  almost 
remaking  to  fit  her. 


During  August  our  Triple  Dress  Lines 
will  be  shown  at 

Great  Northern  Hotel  Jefferson  Hotel 
Chicago  St.  Louis 


The  real  reasons  are  readily 
apparent  when  you  examine 
the  construction — the  concep- 
tions and  the  ideas  in  La  Mere 
Dresses  themselves. 


MCM6CR  OT 


The  E.  SpGrli°9  Qampafiy 

R . >1 . I I EXTE  R , Pr X: sident 

TRIPLE 

Clevelan  d 
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sample  hat,  and  so  you  can  get  it  for  much 
less  than  it  is  really  worth.’ 

“The  other  hat  was  gray  and  blue,  but  this 
hat  was  trimmed  with  reddish  feathers. 

•“  ‘Your  husband  likes  colors,’  she  said 
and  he  grinned  in  appreciation  of  her  having 
remembered  that  point  in  our  last  visit,  when 
he  was  trying  to  persuade  me  to  get  a bright 
red  hat  in  place  of  the  modest  black  one  I was 
considering. 

Couldn’t  Decide  Which  One 

“Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  since  I 
couldn’t  decide  between  those  two  I asked  her 
to  bring  me  some  more.  I rather  suspected 
her  of  diabolical  scheming  here,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  quite  as  clever  in  picking  out 
the  most  unbecoming  hats  in  the  store,  as  she 
had  been  in  the  first  place  in  picking  out  the 
most  becoming. 

“With  a sort  of  suppressed  glee  which 
never  for  a minute  showed  through  she  tried 
on  one  atrocity  after  another.  But  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  had  she  showed  me  anything  even 
nearly  becoming  I would  only  have  been  more 
confused  than  ever.  So  I said,  ‘Please  take 
those  things  away.  I’ve  had  enough.  It  shall 
be  one  of  these  two.’  Whereupon  she  swept 
them  out  of  my  sight  immediately  and  with- 
out my  asking  her  fitted  these  two  on  again. 
Husband  leaned  to  the  red  one  and  I to  the 
gray. 

“‘Why  don’t  you  take  both?’  he  said  in 
jest — Oh!  purely  in  jest,  knowing  me!  Do 
you  think  she  let  that  get  by  her!  Her  alert 
attention  caught  it  up  immediately.  ‘Why 
not?  This  one  would  make  a good  knockabout 
hat,’  she  chimed  in  and  that  one  I could  put 
on  for  a change,  and  feel  much  more  dressed 
up.  After  all,  if  I could  pay  for  one,  it  would 
not  be  much  more  to  get  the  two,  and  this  one 
was  a particular  bargain  anyway.  It  was 
worth  at  least  $15  more  than  was  being 
asked  for  it. 

Every  Word  Counted 

“This  was  the  only  time  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings that  she  talked  much  or  rapidly. 
But  everything  she  said  counted,  and  she  must 
have  read  my  mind,  for  she  could  not  have 
presented  arguments  more  convincing  to  me. 
To  cap  the  climax  my  husband  offered  to  buy 
one  of  them  for  me  if  I would  buy  the  other 
one.  I felt  sort  of  helpless  between  the  two  of 
them,  though  of  course  I had  no  intention  of 
getting  both  hats.  I said  sort  of  weakly, 
‘Well,  I suppose  in  the  end  I will  get  them 
both.  I suppose  I might  as  well  decide  now.' 

“Do  you  think  she  let  that  get  away  from 
her?  No,  indeed.  She  was  moving  off  with 
both  of  them  in  her  hand.  ‘Do  you  want  them 
both  in  one  box?’  she  asked.  And  there  was 
my  husband  laughing  at  my  consternation 
too.  So  I took  them  both — the  first  two  she 
showed  me.  And  if  she  hadn’t  been  wide 
awake  every  minute  of  the  time,  and  seized 
every  opportunity  besides  knowing  her  stock 
and  apparently  loving  it,  she  never  would 
have  done  it.  She  seemed  to  sell  hats  as  some 
men  play  chess,  as  a sort  of  game,  requiring 
exact  knowledge  and  focused  attention.  When 
she  had  finished  there  was  no  shadow  of 
triumph  over  her  face.  She  simply  took  it  as 


a matter  of  course,  but  I did  detect  a sort  of 
pride  in  her  skill.” 

“Why  don’t  you  write  her  up  as  an  ex- 
ample of  skillful  salesmanship?”  said  Mrs. 
Nayborlee,  who  is  one  of  those  women  who  al- 
ways think  every  interesting  letter  writer  is 
a great  novelist,  that  that  every  incident  of 
every  day  should  be  “written  up.” 

“Why  don’t  I?”  said  Mrs.  Newlywed. 
“Why,  what  good  would  it  do?  Those  are 
things  salespeople  have  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves, and  any  amount  of  pointing  examples 
does  them  no  good,  and  it  only  does  them 
harrp  if  they  try  to  imitate. 

“The  best  they  can  do  with  a story  of  such 
a person  as  this  is  to  understand  the  thing 
from  the  inside  out,  and  realize  that  good 
selling  comes  from  individual  impulse  and 
study,  not  from  plastering  methods  on  the 
outside,  though  they  may  help  if  the  impulse 
and  the  will  to  study  are  already  there. 

“Well,  I must  run  along,  dear;  after  all,  I’m 
not  trying  to  make  a saleswoman  of  you.  But 
wasn’t  it  clever  of  her  to  get  me  to  buy  two 
hats!” 
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European  Textile  Prices 

Back  From  Abroad  H.  B.  Lederer 
Tells  of  Conditions 

Here  is  what  Herbert  B.  Lederer  of  the 
Herbert  B.  Lederer  Co.,  importer  and  exporter 
of  chiffons,  veilings,  and  other  textiles,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Europe,  had 
to  say  one  day  this  week  as  to  what  he  had 
observed : 

“The  demands  for  merchandise  are  in- 
creasing in  foreign  countries,  but  there  is  no 
increase  in  production  there,”  said  he.  “In 
consequence,  producers  in  England  and  in 
France  are  sold  far  ahead — as  rfiuch,  in  some 
cases,  as  eighteen  months  in  advance.  As  to 
Germany,  she  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  textile 
export  field.” 

Mr.  Lederer  looks  for  little  if  any  increase 
in  our  imports  of  textiles,  not  only  because 
England  and  France  are  oversold,  as  said,  but 
also  because  of  demand  from  the  Orient. 

Production  in  England  and  France  Mr. 
Lederer  describes  as  far  below  that  of  pre- 
war periods.  Lancashire  mills,  instead  of 
running  twenty-four  hours,  now  operate  only 
two  shifts  of  nine  hours  each  per  day.  France 
is  suffering  seriously  from  lack  of  man  power 
as  well  as  from  shortage  of  coal. 

These  conditions,  Mr.  Lederer  said,  had 
led  to  a steep  advance  in  prices  within  the 
last  four  months,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
further  raise  within  the  next  ninety  days. 
“And  to  them  must  be  added,”  he  said,  “the 
higher  cost  of  raw  material  as  a result  of  the 
extremely  low  rates  of  sterling  and  franc  ex- 
change. As  to  Germany,  a manufacturer  in 
that  country  would  now  have  to  pay  about  five 
and  a half  million  marks  for  a quantity  of 
cotton  that  before  the  war  would  have  cost 
him  not  over  400,000  marks.” 

Besides  lack  of  capital  with  which  to  buy 
raw  material  Germany  is  suffering,  Mr.  Led- 
erer added,  from  shortage  of  coal  and  also 
from  malnutrition  of  her  ‘working  people. 


Revise  Plumage 
Importation  Law 

Such  Is  Recommendation  to  Treasury 
by  Millinery  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

A resolution  to  recommend  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  United  States  that  the 
present  laws  regulating  the  importation  of 
plumage  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
feathers  from  wild  birds  be  changed  so  as  to 
place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  possessor 
and  not  the  Government,  was  made  at  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Millinery 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  This  resolution  was  adopted  and  M.  C. 
Hewlett,  of  the  Hewlett-Robin  Co.,  further 
moved  that  the  Chamber  pledge  itself  to  up- 
hold the  existing  laws  until  the  suggested 
amendment  could  be  effected. 

Frederick  Bode,  of  Gage  Bros.  & Co.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  presided  at  the  luncheon. 
In  his  opening  address  he  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  which  the  world  is  facing.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  law  just  passed  in  Germany 
giving  all  workmen  a voice  and  vote  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. This,  Mr.  Bode  said,  established  a 
precedent  that  it  would  be  wise  for  other 
nations  to  follow. 

Associations  to  Have  Building 

Earl  Farrington,  of  Farrington  & Evans, 
spoke  of  the  work  the  Eastern  Millinery  As- 
sociation has  been  doing  in  making  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a building  that  would  house  all 
the  millinery  associations.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  has  already  been  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose and  five  associations  have  accepted  the 
proposition. 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  for  establishing  an  industrial 
school  under  the  Art  Alliance  of  America  was 
made  by  B.  J.  Garf  unkel,  of  the  Vogue  Hat  Co. 
This  committee  includes  William  Rosenblum, 
of  William  Rosenblum  & Co.,  and  G.  A.  Legg, 
of  George  Legg  & Sons. 

International  Co-operation 

• 

Alfred  L.  Simon,  of  Alfred  L.  Simon  & 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  Plumage  Committee,  told 
of  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  American  millin- 
ery men  and  the  officers  of  the  French  millin- 
ery associations.  He  spoke  of  the  friendly  and 
co-operative  attitude  apparent  at  the  meetings, 
and  said  the  French  designers  were  ready  at 
any  time  to  introduce  plumage  trimmings  that 
could  be  legally  imported  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
millinery  world  were  present  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  among  whom  were 
Jacob  de  Jong,  president  of  the  Associated 
Flower  and  Fancy  Feather  Manufacturers  of 
America;  Arthur  Ronald,  of  Arthur  Ronald 
& Co.,  who  addressed  the  members  on  the 
present  situation  of  labor  and  production,  and 
F.  W.  Crandall,  of  Gage  Bros.  & Co. 

♦ 

It  pays  to  have  your  aids  read  the 
Economist. 
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A“TAYLOR-FRIEDSAM” 

order — when  confirmed — 
means  a contract  with  us,  reserving  for 
yourself  the  privilege  of  cancellation 
and  the  privilege  of  cancelling  back 
orders  before  shipment  but  an  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  to  fill  the  order  at  the 

price  at  which  it  is  accepted . We  do 
not  assume  the  right  to  cancel  your 
back  orders  or  change  your  purchase 
price  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 


DURING  A PERIOD  OF  ADVANCING  RIBBON  PRICES 
DURING  A PERIOD  OF  DECLINING  RIBBON  PRICES 

DURING  NORMAL  TIMES 

Can  the  above  sound  business  principle 
be  overlooked  by  either  ribbon  buyers  or 
their  Merchandise  Managers? 

We  believe  our  policy  to  be  worth  its 
great  temporary  cost  to  us  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

THE  TAYLOR-FRIEDSAM  CO. 

424-432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
“ Largest  American  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Ribbons” 
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Left: — Dainty  floral  and  leaf  effects  add  a 
spice  of  novelty  to  the  new  veilings  with 
allover  patterns  as  shown  in  this  selection  in 
hair  line  mesh  from  Thurm,  Browne  & Cohen, 
Inc.  The  wing-trimmed  turban  from  The  Vail 
Hat  Co.  features  a new  thick  brim. 


Right:— -A  fancy  lattice  effect  provides  a 
variation  in  novelty  mesh  veilings,  as  exempli- 
fied in  this  navy  blue  selection  from  E.  & Z. 
Van  Raalte.  The  navy  turban  sailor  from  C.  M. 
Phipps,  Inc.,  conforms  to  fashion  by  the  use 
of  elaborate  embroidery  and  a ribbon  band, 
both  in  French  blue. 


Center: — The  two-tone  color  idea  in  veil- 
ings, a fashion  note  for  spring,  is  represented 
in  this  black  filet  veiling  with  brown  ramage 
pattern  from  Weil  Bros.  & Co.  A tan  duvetyn 
facing  gives  character  to  this  jaunty  sailor  in 
navy  satin  with  wing  trimming  from  the  Moor- 
head Jardine  Co. 

T' 


Spangles,  Beads  and 
Bugles  in  Favor 

Newness  Achieved  by  Colors,  De- 
signs and  Combinations — Brilliance 
Continues  in  Evening  Wear 

Spangles,  beads  and  bugles  are  still  the 
leading  items  of  interest  among  dress  trim- 
mings, The  “new”  is  expressed  by  color,  de- 
sign and  combinations  with  other  materials. 

Brilliance  still  reigns  for  evening  wear. 
The  flouncings,  bandings  and  motifs  sparkle 
in  brilliant  greens,  blues,  reds,  gold,  the  opa- 
lescent shades  and  black,  but  there  is  a sprin- 
kling of  dull  tones  which  shows  a slight  ten- 
dency in  another  direction.  Instead  of  being 
full  of  light  and  sparkle,  the  spangles  and 
beads  are  dulled  and  gleam  in  a more  mysteri- 
ous way.  The  beautiful,  soft  imported  colors 
lend  themselves  to  this  treatment  admirably 
and  lose  nothing  in  their  lack  of  sparkle,  but 
rather  gain  by  the  soft  luster  they  diffuse. 

For  Afternoon  Wear,  Also 

Many  of  these  trimmings  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  evening  wear  but  are  in  excellent  taste 
for  afternoon  dresses.  While  graceful  floral 
designs  are  still  being  shown,  the  newest  and 
most  original  patterns  are  mosaic  in  character. 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  for  lighter  trim- 
mings— fewer  spangles  and  beads  to  the  yard, 
making  up  what  they  lose  in  quantity  by  the 
beauty  of  the  open,  graceful  designs.  The  silk 
nets  which  form  the  background  of  these 
trimmings  have  such  “low  visibility”  that  the 
designs  seem  to  hang  suspended  in  mid-air. 

Interesting  combinations  are  formed  by  in- 
troducing wool  embroidery  in  some  of  these 


designs  and  ribbozine  in  others.  Both  the 
wools  and  ribbozine  can  be  had  in  the  same 
soft  shades  that  prevail  in  the  trimmings,  and 
add  greatly  to  their  effectiveness. 

A banding  recently  seen  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  this  new  dull  note  in  trimmings. 
This  banding  was  on  chiffon  instead  of  the 
usual  net;  it  was  sphinx  gray,  the  design 
mosaic,  but  in  outline  more  than  solid,  and  was 


in  this  lavender  Swiss  organdy  collar  and  cuff 
set  from  Frederick  W.  Pollock  & Co.,  which  is 
edged  with  pleated  white  net. 


made  of  grooved  bugles  and  dull  beads  of 
sphinx  gray,  combined  with  a few  bright  black 
bugles.  Ribbozine  in  the  same  shade  of  gray 
was  embroidered  into  the  design  and  the  result 
was  a trimming  of  more  fascination  than  the 
usual  sparkling  spangle  trim. 

A rather  coarse  fishnet  embroidered  in 
graceful  designs  with  ribbozine  is  being  used 
very  extensively  in  flouncings,  bandings  and 
for  making  the  popular  overblouse. 

Wool  and  silk  embroideries  are  being  shown 
extensively,  but  their  newness  depends  entirely 
on  their  colors  and  designs. 

Girdles  for  Varied  Tastes 

Girdles  continue  in  vogue,  and  they  are  as 
varied  as  a woman’s  whim.  Jet,  both  flat  and 
round  woven  cords,  wooden  beads  of  all  colors 
and  odd  shapes,  and  metals  are  used. 

Artificial  flowers  in  garlands  and  sprays 
are  still  featured  for  evening  dresses  for  the 
debutante  and  sub-deb. 

More  merchandise  is  being  received  from 
foreign  manufacturers  so  that  wholesale 
stocks  are  very  complete.  It  is  reported  that 
buying  throughout  the  country  is  conserva- 
tive, and,  while  sufficient  merchandise  is  being 
bought  for  the  present,  no  future  orders  are 
being  placed.  Prices  show  no  signs  of  a drop 
and  none  is  expected  for  some  time. 

4 

I.  Sternberg,  of  the  Sternberg  Suit  and 
Cloak  Shop,  Waterloo,  la.,  died  the  9th  inst. 
The  business  will  be  continued  by  the  heirs. 
The  store  will  be  known  as  The  Women’s 
Apparel  Shop,  and  run  under  the  manage- 
ment of  A.  T.  McCoy. 

H.  Wirtschafter,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar- 
gain Store,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  taken  into 
partnership  his  sons  Jacob  and  Arthur.  The 
new  firm  name  will  be  Philadelphia  Bargain 
Store,  H.  Wirtschafter  & Sons. 
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Reflecting  the  Fashion  in  Neckwear 


The  designing  staff  of  Frederick  W. 
Pollock  & Co.  is  well  known  for  its 
vision  and  ability  to  synchronize  neck- 
wear with  the  general  trend. 

Bow-Caire  is  an  adaptation  to  inspire 
with  a dainty  touch  the  otherwise  severe 
tailleur. 

The  complete  Spring  line  includes 
a full  range  of  organdie  and  net 
flouncings. 


FREDERICK  W.  POLLOCK  & CO.,  Inc. 

40  WEST  20th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Consumer  Restraint  Looms  Up  As 
Possible  Glove  Hazard 

Buyers  See  Signs  of  Rebellion  on  Other  Side  of  Counter,  Due 
to  Soaring  Prices — Money  Volume  on  Sales  Continues  to  Be 
Excellent,  Number  of  Actual  Sales  is  Decreasing 


Glove  department  managers  for  the  most 
part  are  in  the  same  dilemma  as  managers  of 
ready-to-wear.  Each  of  them  realizes  the  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  up  style  assortments,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  of  a new  season, 
and  yet  each  is  fearful  that  from  now  on  the 
consumer  will  refuse  to  buy  to  any  great  ex- 
tent if  the  prices  go  much  higher  than  their 
present  level. 

“We  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep, 
blue  sea,”  remarked  one  glove  department  man- 
ager to  an  Economist  staff -member  during  the 
current  week.  “If  we  don’t  buy  we  lose  sales 
because  of  inadequate  stocks  and  if  we  do  buy 
freely  we  run  the  risk  of  having  the  majority 
of  consumers  refuse  to  pay  the  high  prices, 
thereby  jeopardizing  our  chances  for  a quick 
turnover.” 

Fewer  Pairs  Sold 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  glove  business  con- 
tinues to  be  of  excellent  proportions,  but  in  a 
great  many  sections  the  number  of  pairs  sold 
during  the  fall  season  showed  a decline  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  period  a year 
ago.  In  other  words,  in  this  field,  as  in  many 
others,  there  is  evidence  that  the  absorption 
of  high-priced  gloves  by  the  consumer  is  grad- 
ually becoming  more  limited.  The  fact  that 
there  was  not  a greater  decline  in  the  number 
of  pairs  sold  is  a tribute  to  the  fashion  im- 
portance of  the  glove  accessory. 

Progress  of  Long  Gloves  Slow 

If  the  consumer  is  inclined  to  balk  at  the 
price  of  gloves  in  wrist  and  intermediate 
lengths,  is  it  any  wonder  that  retailers  are 
anxious  as  to  the  acceptance  of  long  gloves  at 
the  prices  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask? 

Reserve  stocks  of  long  gloves,  at  more  mod- 
erate prices,  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer  are  practically  exhausted,  and 
from  now  on  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  the 
higher  prices. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  comparatively 
little  objection  to  price  is  heard,  particularly 
from  the  devotees  of  fashion.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  confidence  of  the  glove  department  man- 
ager and  his  associates  is  transmitted  to  the 
customer  and  offsets  possible  objections.  At 
any  rate,  investigation  indicates  that  where  de- 
partment heads  are  convinced  of  the  merit  of 
the  long  glove,  a measure  of  success  in  the 
selling  of  such  merchandise  has  already  been 
obtained. 

Individuality  in  Dress  a Factor 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  stumbling- 
block  to  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  long- 
glove  fashion  is  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  women  are  displaying  in  the  selection  of 
all  types  of  dress.  Slavish  following  of  any 
fashion  is  almost  a thing  of  the  past,  and  as 


a consequence  women  are  following  their  own 
prerogative  to  accept  or  reject  any  of  the  new 
sleeve  fashions. 

“I  considered  having  the  long  sleeves  of 
my  navy  tricotine  dress  cut  off,  but  when  I 
found  out  what  I would  have  to  pay  for  long 
white  gloves  to  wear  with  it  I changed  my 
mind.” 

This  remark,  which  typifies  the  independent 
point  of  view,  was  made  recently  by  a well- 
dressed  woman  as  she  turned  away  from  the 


Large  square  open  spaces  are  a new  note  in 
spring  veilings  as  exemplified  in  this  fancy 
mesh  novelty  imported  by  the  Crown  Veiling 
Co. 

glove  department  of  a well-known  Fifth  Ave- 
nue store. 

She  Wanted  20-Button  Gloves 
The  next  customer  in  that  store  was  of  a 
radically  different  type.  She  was  looking  for 
20-button  white  kid  gloves  for  wear  with  an 
afternoon  dress  having  a six-inch  sleeve.  It 
happened  that  they  did  not  have  her  size  in 
stock  and  she  willingly  left  an  order  for  two 
pairs  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible,  with- 
out questioning  the  high  price. 

Evidently  quite  a few  women  who  have 
accepted  the  six-inch  sleeve  are  favoring  the 
20-button  length  glove  because  recently  im- 
porters have  noticed  quite  an  increase  for  these 
lengths  in  orders  for  fall  delivery.  The  French 
women,  it  is  said,  are  content  to  wear  twelve 
or  sixteen-button  gloves,  which  do  not  cover 
the  elbow,  but  this  preference  has  not  yet  been 
reflected  in  this  market. 

In  the  planning  for  future  deliveries,  both 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  while  anxious  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  revival  of  longer  gloves, 
are  exceedingly  conservative  in  their  plans  for 


investment.  The  wholesaler,  faced  with  a con- 
tinued shortage  of  fine  glove  leathers  suitable 
for  the  making  of  long  gloves,  is  inclined  to 
concentrate  on  the  making  of  gloves  in  the 
ever-popular  wrist-lengths  and  the  newer  in- 
termediate lengths.  This  means  that  retailers 
who  want  long  glove  stocks  for  fall  must  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  place 
definite  orders  soon  in  order  to  be  sure  of  de- 
livery on  time.  The  size  of  these  orders  should 
be  regulated  by  the  local  conditions  in  the  vari- 
ous communities.  Certainly  when  there  is  a 
strong  fashion  tendency  toward  long  gloves,  no 
glove  stock  should  be  without  a fair  represen- 
tation of  long  gloves. 

Prices  Climbing  Upward 

In  spite  of  the  objection  to  the  new  price 
quotations,  no  decline  is  in  sight.  In  fact  the 
most  recent  French  quotation  of  skins  in  the 
white  are  so  high  that  they  practically  offset 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  franc. 

Leather  supplies  in  this  market  are  re- 
ported to  be  slightly  more  plentiful,  but  quota- 
tions on  the  better  grades  continue  on  their 
upward  course. 

With  the  certain  shortage  of  imported  kid 
gloves  which  will  throw  a greater  percentage 
of  the  fall  demand  to  the  finer  domestic  leather 
gloves,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a price  de- 
cline this  year. 

« 

Maas  Bros.,  of  Tampa, 
To  Move  to  New  Site 

Maas  Bros.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  have  purchased 
a large  modern  building  occupying  a corner 
location  and  will  remove  thereto  their  depart- 
ment store.  The  firm  own  a lot  in  the  rear 
of  this  building  and  will  erect  thereon  a 
seven-story  building.  They  will  then  have 
half  a block  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  including 
two  new  buildings,  one  four  stories  in  height 
and  one  seven  stories. 

The  four-story  building  just  purchased  has 
frontages  of  105  ft.  and  97V2  ft.,  with  an  alley 
in  the  rear.  This  entire  building  will  be  re- 
modeled. On  the  completion  of  the  new  seven- 
story  building,  bridges  will  be  thrown  across 
the  alley  at  the  second  and  third  floors,  as  at 
the  start,  the  firm  will  occupy  those  two  floors 
for  store  purposes,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  floors  being  rented  for  offices,  and  the 
street  floor  also  being  rented.  The  concern 
will  then  have  a total  of  six  spacious  floors, 
with  more  than  63,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

Their  present  store,  which  is  the  largest 
in  their  section  of  the  state,  has  about  30,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  A number  of  de- 
partments will  be  added. 
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PURE  IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS 


Also 

Union  Linen — 

Fine  Lawn — 

Embroidered  Corners — 

Initials,  etc. 

Made  in  our  own  factories — 

Latest  Notes  in  Designs — 

Boxed  or  in  bulk — 

The  best  materials — 

Highest  Quality  Workmanship — 

These  are  the  factors  which  have  built  up  the  solid 
reputation  of  Chambers,  and  which  characterize  all 
Chambers’  handkerchiefs. 

Deliveries  when  wanted. 


JOHN  C.  E.  CHAMBERS 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF  HOUSE  OF  AMERICA 


3 East  1 7 th  Street 


New  York 


Send  For  Our 
New  1 920  Cabinet 
With  Elastic  Veils 


Always  New  Things 
in  Veils  and  Veilings 


GOTTSCHALK,  STEINBERG  & CO.,  INC. 

120  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK 


Do  you  remember  reading  how  native  New 
Yorkers  were  confused  and  confounded  when 
the  new  subways  opened?  The  situation  is 
typical  of  the  metropolis  today.  A large  in- 
crease in  population  together  with  a decrease 
in  building  and  consequent  overcrowding 
makes  traveling  about  more  and  more  difficult 
for  the  out-of-town  buyer. 

Much  time,  otherwise  lost,  may  be  saved  by 
the  Buyers’  Information  Department  of  the 
Economist.  Its  staff  of  experts  and  complete 
reference  records  are  at  the  merchant’s  com- 
mand daily. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

Buyers’  Information  Department 

A time  and  money  saving  institution  fiee  with 
your  Economist  subscription. 

Call  when  in  New  York. 

Write  when  at  home 


All  Varieties  Will 
Be  “Good”  in 
Laces 


Retailer  Interest  Is  Growing,  Too — 
Wholesalers  Ready  with  Complete 
Stocks — Arrivals  Steady 

“Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  lace 
outlook  for  the  coming  season?  Will  narrow 
laces  be  good?  Will  there  be  imported 
stocks  of  laces  this  season?”  These  are  ex- 
cerpts from  a letter  received  by  the 
Economist  from  the  merchandise  men  of  an 
Eastern  department  store.  It  is  typical  of 
the  many  letters  received  each  day  and 
shows,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  reviving  in- 
terest in  laces. 

One  has  only  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
spring  styles  to  know  that*  the  lace  outlook 
is  the  best  it  has  been  in  years.  Fashion 
dictates  laces  for  dresses,  neckwear, 
blouses,  negligees,  lingerie,  and  even  hats. 
Manufacturers  of  these  garments  are  buying 
laces  in  quantities  unprecedented  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years. 

All  Varieties  and  Widths 

All  varieties  and  widths  of  laces  are 
“good.”  Wide  lace  flouncings  combined 
with  bandings  are  being  made  into  dresses 
for  Southern  resort  and  summer  wear. 

Narrow  laces  of  the  heavier  varieties  ex- 
cel as  trimmings  for  linen,  voile,  organdie 
and  batiste  dresses.  The  fine  dainty  Vais 
are  at  their  best  in  neckwear,  children’s 
dresses  and  on  lingerie.  Filets,  Milans  and 
d’Alengons  are  especially  adapted  to  lin- 
gerie uses. 

Wholesale  stocks  are  very  complete. 
Merchandise  is  arriving  from  Europe  in  very 
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Left. — Two-toned,  picot-edged  ribbon  folded  in 
points  trim  the  neck  and  short  sleeves  of  this  slip- 
over georgette  blouse,  from  the  Hays  Waist  Co. 

Below. — A composite  of  cream  color  batiste,  Val. 
lace  edging,  Venise  medallions  and  hand-embroidery 
is  this  narrow  square  collar,  from  Engel  & Kraus. 
It  is  intended  to  relieve  the  dark  street  frock  for 
spring. 

Right. — Fishnet,  embroidered  with  ribbons,  in 
flouncings,  bandings  and  overblouses  is  favored  for 
dress  trimming.  This  overblouse,  from  C.  Willen- 
borg  & Co.,  is  henna  in  color  and  lame  gold  thread 
has  been  combined  with  the  ribbozine  to  give  more 
brilliance  to  the  embroidery.  The  girdle  is  made  of 
braided  ribbozine  and  it  is  finished  with  balls  made 
of  loops  of  the  same  material. 


satisfactory  amounts  and  lace  houses  have 
increased  their  space  and  are  showing  large 
lines  of  merchandise,  both  domestic  and  im- 
ported, in  all  varieties  and  widths.  Few  new 
designs  are  being  received  from  abroad  but 
many  of  the  old  ones  seem  almost  new  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  completely  out  of 
mind  during  the  “lean”  years. 

Some  new  designs  are  being  presented 
by  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  are  being 
eagerly  sought  by  both  jobbers  and  retailers. 
As  the  lace  business  gets  back  into  its  full 
stride,  new  patterns  will  be  forthcoming 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  mills. 

♦ 

Quality  Is  Keynote  in 
Women’s  Neckwear 

Decided  Tendency  for  Neckwear  Ac- 
cessories of  Small  Dimensions — 
Collars  Exceedingly  Narrow 

‘ Quality  is  the  keynote  in  women’s  neck- 
wear styles  for  spring.  Materials  are  fine, 
sheer  and  dainty,  and  decorations,  whether  by 
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machine  or  hand,  are  exquisite  in  detail. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  a decided 
tendency  toward  neckwear  accessories  of  small 
dimensions.  Collars  for  the  most  part, 
whether  long  or  short,  are  exceedingly  narrow, 
necessitating  the  use  of  very  simple  decora- 
tions. Usually  these  decorations  are  of  ex- 
ceptional fineness. 

Narrow  Collars  for  Taffeta  Dresses 

Of  particular  note  are  the  new  narrow  col- 
lars in  square  and  oval  shape  for  wear  with 
dark  taffeta  dresses.  Many  of  the  best  models 
are  made  with  cuffs  of  corresponding  narrow- 
ness to  be  used  as  a finish  for  the  6-inch 
sleeves.  Such  materials  as  fine  bisque-colored 
batiste,  net  and  organdy  are  employed  in  the 
making  of  these  dainty  accessories. 

Round  Collars  for  Eton  Jackets 

The  vogue  for  Eton  jackets  for  misses  is 
influencing  the  use  of  round  collars  on  the 
Buster  Brown  type.  Frequently  they  are 
mounted  on  “fronts”  or  on  guimpes  which  are 
carefully  finished  so  that  they  may  be  used  as 
a substitute  for  a blouse. 

Various  types  of  “fronts,”  gilets  and  waist- 
coats are  shown  for  wear  with  the  spring 
tailor-made.  Some  of  the  best  types  have 
narrow  matching  collars.  Here  and  there  a 
high  closed  neck  is  represented  for  tailored 
wear,  but,  as  a rule,  the  low  neck  continues 
dominant. 
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QrjlGLI V 

ALL  SHADES,  35—36  INGH  WIDTH 

THE  WASH  FABRIC  OF  THE  5 EASON 


PETER  PAN ” — one  of  the  leaders  in  “HEGLA  FABRICS ” 
— can  be  had  in  a wide  range  of  beautiful  new  shades. 

For  Women’s , Misses’  and  Children’ s clothing  it  has  won 
great  popularity  and  sales  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 
((PETER  PAN”  is  a “HEGLA  FABRIC” — a guarantee  of 
quality. 

The  imprint , “GENUINE  PETER  PAN  ” is  on  the  selvage 
of  every  yard. 

HENRY  GLASS  & CO. 


Converters  and  Manufacturers 

44-46-48  WHITE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


2 'gi  Sg  M gZ  rS\ . BE  .JJ  vs,  ftah  ^ /Vtr 


Make  Your  Dress  Goods  Depart- 
ment More  Attractive  to  Your 
Trade  With  No  Greater 
Investment 


Our  Sample  Book  Sent 
Free  Upon  15  Days’ 
Inspection 

— if  you  decide  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us,  keep  it;  if 
not,  return  it. 


We  Sell  Dress  Goods,-  Silks, 
Wash  Fabrics  and  General 
Yard  Goods  in 

Any  Quantity 
Desired 

From  a pattern  length  to  as 
many  pieces  as  is  wanted 

Keep  your  stocks  always  well 
adjusted  and  your  display  of 
styles  and  colors  complete! 
Make  the  department  pay  you 
a greater  profit!  You  can  do 
so  by  adopting  our  plan!  Your 
investment  will  be  no  greater; 
your  sales  will  quickly  double; 
you  need  to  place  orders  only 
when  you  need  the  goods.  Or- 
ders filled  in  24  hours.  At- 
tractive terms. 


Write  us  at  once  for  full  information 

United  States  Dry  Goods  Company 

425  Broadway  Dept.  A New  York  City 


' ■ m ri  i , i , Tim  min  nrn ; iTmTTTTrrrm-mTTi  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m i n ITT  rrririTTTTTmnTF 


JAMES  ELLIOTT  & CO.,  Inc. 

370  Broadway,  M.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Table  Damasks,  Napkins,  Crashes, 

Staple  and  Fancy  White  Goods, 

Quilts,  Satin  and  Crochet 
Irish  Linens. 

GRANITE  LINEN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Huck  Towels,  Name  Towels,  Towelings, 
Homespun  Damask,  Napkins,  Art  Crashes,  Etc. 

l-v.  i ' — -TTTti  1 i ! M ! 1 ! ' 1 j 1 1 1 ! 1 ! I ill  mi 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 


MAKERS  OF 


<J  This  group  includes  a complete  line  of  various  silks  in 
standard  weaves,  especially  made  for  the  manufacturing 
and  dry  goods  trade. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

New  York  City,  149  Madison  Avenue 

Cor.  32nd  Street 

BOSTON:  _ , _ CHICAGO! 

99  Chauncy  Street  Branch  OftlCeS  230  So.  Welle  St. 
PHILADELPHIA!  ST.  LOUISi 

1211  Arch  Street  503  North  Twelfth  Street 
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When  Skirts  and  Socks  Pass  Each  Other, 


Socks  for  women ! They  are  on  the  market, 
they  have  been  bought  and  they  are  being 
bought  now  by  some  retailers  who  at  first 
passed  them  by.  Why  do  they  sell?  Because 
there  are  always  some  women  who  will  buy 
anything  new,  or  comparatively  new,  just  to 
be  daring  and  “different.”  In  a thickly  settled 
community  there  may  be  enough  of  them  to 
warrant  a retailer  having  socks  in  stock  in 
small  quantities.  But  the  average  store  is  not 
likely  to  find  them  worth  bothering  with. 

Because  all  kinds  of  hosiery  are  scarce 
socks  may  be  welcomed  to  fill  in  a gap  in  the 
store.  But  before  buying  any  the  retailer 
who  has  so  far  passed  them  up  should  look 


Will  That  Be  Limit  ? 


closely  into  the  character  of  the  community 
he  serves.  If  there  is  a large  number  of 
“sporty”  young  things,  and  especially  if  there 
is  a beach  resort  near,  he  may  safely  stock  a 
few. 

If  the  place  is  away  from  any  resort 
and  the  people  are  conservative,  let  socks 
alone.  Socks  are  economical.  They  cost  less 
to  the  wearer  than  regular  length  stockings. 
Unless  they  wear  out  at  the  toe  or  heel  they 
last  longer  than  stockings.  There  is  no  pull 
from  supporters  to  cause  runs  and  no  strain 


over  the  knees.  They  are  cooler  and  more 
comfortable  than  full  length  stockings. 

But  it  is  not  the  “sporty”  element  that 
counts  for  most,  and  the  conservative  element 
— all  the  women  above  thirty,  let  us  say — 
has  so  far  set  its  face  against  the  abbreviated 
hose.  With  the  short  skirt  being  favored  that 
opposition  is  not  likely  to  wane.  Modesty 
cannot  survive  too  many  shocks. 

A wild  guess  would  be  that  the  thing 
which  would  put  the  sock  across,  if  anything 
could,  is  the  natural  curiosity  of  women. 
Which  will  be  the  first  to  reach  the  limit — 
the  rising  skirt  or  the  lowering  hose?  And 
there  you  have  it. 


Underwear  Selling 
Hosiery  to  Reopen 

Agents  for  underwear  mills  which  closed 
their  lines  after  selling  for  the  first  part  of 
1920  have  again  opened  for  business.  Whole- 
salers have  taken  the  offerings  freely  with 
little  quibble  about  price.  Though  the  con- 
sumer has  not  yet  had  to  pay  the  prices  made 
necessary  by  advances  in  the  market  it  is  felt 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  distributing 
the  goods  now  being  offered  by  mills. 

Prices  show  an  advance  of  10  to  12^2  per 
cent  over  those  quoted  when  the  first  part  of 


naming  prices  on  silks  because  of  the  contin- 
ued rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
Another  rise  of  about  40  cents  took  place  last 
week.  As  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that 
heavy  supplies  of  raw  silk  are  stored  up  in 
New  York  it  looks  as  though  hosiery  manu- 
facturers and  others  using  the  material  are 
being  squeezed. 

♦ 

Sought  Y oungsters  ’ T rade 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  forms  of  .ad- 
vertising that  has  come  to  our  attention  has 
just  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Economist’s  Lon- 
don office.  It  consists  of  a Student’s  DiaVy, 


Germany’s  Artificial  Silk 
Output  Is  Low 

Sweater  and  Knitted  Textile  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  Discusses 
Conditions  at  Meeting 

At  the  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Sweater 
and  Knitted  Textile  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion (Eastern  District)  the  discussion  centered 
largely  on  the  situation  in  Germany  relating 
to  production  of  artificial  silk,  knitting  needles 
and  textile  machinery. 

It  was  said  that  Germany’s  production  of 
artificial  silk  now  amounts  to  about  13  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  output,  and  that  normal  condi- 
tions could  not  be  resumed  for  a considerable 
time.  Flat-knitting  machinery  has  been  sold 
by  German  makers  for  a considerable  period 
ahead,  but  at  the  present  speed  of  production 
these  orders  cannot  be  filled  at  the  delivery 
dates  specified. 

The  flow  of  German-made  latch  needles  to 
this  country  has  begun  and  offers  assurance 
to  domestic  manufacturers  that  they  will  be 
able  to  keep  all  their  machines  working  full 
time.  The  quantity  now  available  does  not, 
however,  indicate  that  the  price  of  these 
needles  will  be  cut  for  some  time. 

The  increase  in  labor  cost  in  spinning  mills 
was  estimated  at  200  to  300  per  cent,  and  it 
was  said  that  though  there  is  a larger  quantity 
of  wool  available  now  than  ever,  its  cost  on  the 
sheep’s  back  is  so  high  that  prevailing  prices 
for  wool  knit  goods  cannot  be  considered  un- 
reasonable. 

♦ 

A.  J.  Palica,  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  Black  Cat  Textiles  Company  as  advertis- 
ing manager  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
sales  for  that  company  in  the  northwestern 
district. 

An  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French 
industries  will  be  held  in  the  Bush  Terminal 
Building,  New  York,  from  Feb.  2 to  March  1. 
This  exhibition  has  been  planned  because  of 
the  general  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
French  industries  after  the  armistice. 

E.  Bodenheim  & Co.,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  handkerchiefs,  will  remove  to 
new  showrooms  at  33  Union  Square,  New 
York,  on  Feb.  10.  J.  H.  Greenstein,  who  has 
been  connected  with  Loeb  & Schoenfeld  Co. 
for  ten  years  past,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Bodenheim  firm. 


Attractive  display  of  hosiery  in  a window  of  G.  Fox  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


bound  in  blue  buckram,  and  having  a high- 
grade  lead-pencil  fitting  into  a socket  at  the 
back.  Besides  the  diary  pages,  which  contain 
the  date  of  some  historical  event  for  each  day 
of  the  year,  there  are  spaces  for  keeping  ac- 
count of  cash,  school  sports,  and  other  per- 
sonal matters.  There  are  also  tables  of  Latin, 
French  and  German  verbs,  mathematical 
tables  and  much  other  valuable  information. 

This  really  worthwhile  gift  was  mailed  at 
the  close  of  last  year  to  each  one  of  its  boy 
and  girl  customers,  individually,  by  William 
Rowe  & Co.,  Ltd.,  105-106  New  Bond  Street, 
London.  The  name  of  the  firm  on  the  flyleaf 
was  the  only  direct  publicity.  An  expensive 
form  of  advertising,  truly;  yet  how  much  bet- 
ter than  sending  something  that  has  no  last- 
ing influence  in  favor  of  the  store. 


the  year’s  selling  was  under  way,  and  the 
market  is  very  strong.  Some  numbers  were 
sold  up  soon  after  lines  were  opened  and  had 
to  be  withdrawn.  In  most  cases  production 
of  three  or  four  months  was  made  available.  ' 
Boys’  fleeced  garments  were  in  especially  good 
demand  and  the  supply  was  smaller  than  buy- 
ers hoped  for. 

Hosiery  to  Follow 

Hosiery  lines  have  not  been  re-opened  as 
yet,  but  agents  are  figuring  on  new  prices. 
There  are  many  buyers  now  in  the  market  for 
goods,  and  it  is  their  insistence  which  has 
made  an  early  renewal  of  selling  probable. 
Many  retailers  are  after  additional  silk  hose, 
as  few  stores  have  arranged  for  adequate  sup- 
plies. There  is  a natural  hesitancy  about 
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Mohawk  Silk  Underwear 
and  Gloves  are  national- 
ly advertised  in  such 
leading  magazines  as 
Vogue , Harper’s  Bazar , 
Fashion  Art  and  in  news- 
papers in  the  larger 
cities . 


\SILK  UNDERWEAR 

Qs  good  as  Mohawk  Silk  G/oi 


It  is  the  exacting  care  with  which  the  fabric  is  woven,  the  thorough  attention  given  r?n^% 
the  smallest  detail  of  trimming  and  finish  ; the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  garment  in  I 

design  and  style — which  makes  MOHAWK  SILK  UNDERWEAR  iff/ 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  DISCRIMINATING  SHOPPER  jjj^ 

Vests,  Bloomers,  Camisoles,  Envelopes  and  Unionsuits  in  two  grades  of  glove  silk — ULl  L 

both  flesh  and  white  ^Tl 

▼"ACE 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  promise  early  delivery.  How  long  we  can  j' 

do  this  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  amount  of  raw  silk  procurable  is  nowhere  near  suffi-  y 

cient  to  supply  the  demand.  This  condition  makes  it  imperative  for  buyers  to  order 
promptly  if  they  wish  any  definite  assurance  as  to  time  of  delivery. 

Get  in  Touch  With  Our  Nearest  Salesroom  Note 

v.  Branch  Salesrooms 

\\  100  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  914  Century  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  422  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

'NX  833  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  404  Kiam  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas 


MOHAWK ' SILK  FABRIC  COMPANY 

257FOimTHiWENllE  NEW  YOHK  CITY 
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Buenos  Aires  Scene  of 
American  Expedition 

Fair  to  Be  Held  Next  Fall  in  Perma- 
nent Buildings — Has  Been 
Strongly  Indorsed 

An  exposition  of  American  manufactures 
is  planned  for  next  fall,  to  be  held  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  date  was  originally  set  for  April, 
but  on  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  also  because  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  postponement  has  been 
made.  This  fair  is  to  be  held  in  the  per- 
manent concrete  buildings  erected  a few  years 
ago  in  Buenos  Aires  specifically  for  exposi- 
tion purposes.  They  are  located  in  a beau- 
ful  park  in  the  heart  of  the  fine  residential 
district  and  can  be  reached  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  by  trolley  or  automobile  from  the 
center  of  the  business  district. 

Besides  that  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, indorsement  has  been  given  to  the 
proposition  by  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  the  Government  of  Argentina, 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Buenos  Aires,  by  banks  in  this  country, 
which  have  branches  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  by  a number  of  American  manu- 
facturers. 

The  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  National  Expositions,  Inc.,  with 
general  executive  offices  in  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Sales  Building,  132  West  Forty-second 
Street.  The  Advisory  Board  for  the  exposi- 
tion includes  several  prominent  American 
manufacturers. 

♦ 

Producers  of  Dresses 
Proceed  Cautiously 

Executive  Director  Mosessohn  Says 
Every  Effort  Will  Be  Taken 
Against  Overproduction 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  dresses  will 
operate  close  to  shore  during  the  spring  sea- 
son, if  the  Associated  Dress  Industries  is 
successful  in  a campaign  which  it  has  recently 
inaugurated.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
organization  to  discourage  the  overproduc- 
tion of  dresses  for  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1920,  in  order  to  prevent  a condition  whereby 
large  stocks  of  merchandise  will  be  left  on 
hand  when  the  season  comes  to  a close. 

Executive  Director  David  N.  Mosessohn 
declares  that  every  means  will  be  employed  to 
prevent  an  overproduction  of  popular  priced 
merchandise.  He  believes  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  such  a condition  arising  in  the 
high-grade  dress  field,  but  last  season  so  much 
cheap  merchandise  was  in  evidence  that  many 
wholesalers  suffered  severe  losses  when  they 
cut  prices  to  clean  house. 

Early  Orders  Not  Assurance 

Firms  making  the  highest-class  dresses 
are  enjoying  a really  excellent  business,  but 
the  less  expensive  goods  are  not  going  so  well. 
Mr.  Mosessohn  cautions  manufacturers  that  a 


few  large  early  orders  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate a successful  season,  and  is  advising  cau- 
tion in  making  up  popular  priced  garments. 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  women  want- 
ing to  be  shown  less  expensive  clothes  retailers 
find  that  they  really  want  cheap  clothes  only 
if  they  are  stylish,  well-tailored  and  made  of 
good  material.  Such  garments  cannot  be 
made  cheaply.  Consequently  purchasers  pass 
up  the  low-priced  grades.  So  far,  there  is  no 
indication  that  this  trend  has  changed  its 
course. 

+ 

For  Larger  Quarters 


The  Kerrison  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  one  of  the  best-known  department 
stores  in  South  Carolina,  is  planning  new 
and  larger  quarters  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  Sept.  1.  A four-story  brick  build- 
ing with  56,000  feet  of  floor  space  will  be 


This  portable  cretonne  wardrobe  is  designed 
for  use  in  summer  homes,  bungalows,  etc.  The  in- 
terior is  spacious,  there  being  two  parallel  sets  of 
clothes  hangers  suspended  from  the  top.  In  addition 
there  are  several  horizontal  bars  on  which  to  hang 
garments.  Pockets  line  the  wardrobe  inside  and 
out  and  in  addition  numerous  things  may  be  hung  on 
the  frame.  The  front  is  closed  by  dropping  a curtain. 
The  wardrobe,  which  is  strong  and  durable,  may  be 
packed  in  an  ordinary  trunk.  The  frame  may  be  of 
wood  or  metal  as  desired. 

erected.  Entirely  new  equipment  and  four 
elevators  are  to  be  installed.  The  size  of 
most  of  the  present  departments  is  to  be  in- 
creased and  new  departments,  such  as 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes,  are,  furni- 
ture and  manicuring  and  hair  dressing, 
will  be  added.  The  store  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  city,  having  been  founded  in  1831. 
During  the  Civil  War  its  location  had  to  be 
moved  to  esqape  the  Federal  shells  during 
a bombardment. 


Montana  Retailers  to 
Attend  Big  Convention 

Among  those  who  will  attend  the  ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  on  Feb.  18,  19  and  20,  will  be  a delega- 
tion of  merchants  from  Montana.  This  dele- 
gation, which  will  be  headed  by  B.  R.  Albin,  of 
the  Hart-Albin  Co.  of  Billings,  will  attend  the 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  describing  to 
their  fellow  merchants  their  fight  against  the 
law  passed  in  their  State  requiring  distribu- 
tors to  mark  the  cost  price  upon  their  goods. 
As  recently  stated  in  last  week’s  Economist,  a 
Federal  judge  has  granted  a permanent  in- 
junction against  enforcing  the  price  regula- 
tion legislation.  He  holds  that  the  regulation 
of  prices  by  State  legislation  is  contrary  to  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Albin  himself  was  one  of  the  chief  or- 
ganizers of  the  Montana  association  and 
helped  to  fight  the  action  of  the  Montana  Trade 
Commission  with  unfailing  enthusiasm. 

The  possibility  of  cost  marking  legislation 
being  adopted  by  Congress  makes  the  subject 
one  of  vital  importance,  and  the  subject  will 
have  a prominent  place  on  the  convention  pro- 
gram. 

♦ 

For  Mutual  Aid 

The  Pogue  Mutual  Aid  Association,  re- 
cently organized  in  the  store  of  the  H.  & S. 
Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  divides  mem- 
bership into  three  classes,  according  to  sal- 
ary, with  varying  rates  of  dues.  The  amount 
paid  as  sick  benefits  depends  on  the  class  of 
the  member,  as  the  dues  paid  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades.  A death  benefit  of  $100  is 
the  same  for  all  classes.  The  chief  aims  of 
the  association  aside  from  the  benefit  and 
social  features  are  the  establishment  in  the 
store  of  welfare  work,  a doctor  and  a nurse, 
and  the  promotion  of  a summer  camp. 

+ 

List  of  Wholesalers 

The  1920  edition  of  Sheldon’s  Jobbing 
Trade  and  City  Offices,  published  by  the  J. 
D.  Sheldon  Co.,  32  Union  Square,  has  made 
its  appearance.  This  little  volume  contains, 
as  its  name  indicates,  lists  of  wholesale  dry 
goods  houses  throughout  the  country  with 
the  names  of  their  department  buyers,  and, 
also,  a list  of  retail  concerns  throughout  the 
country  with  the  address  of  their  New  York 
office  or  resident  buyer. 

t 

The  Alms  & Doepke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
is  planning  an  extension  of  its  retail  and 
wholesale  business.  With  this  in  view,  an 
adjoining  property  103  by  90  feet  has  been 
purchased  for  $55,000.  Linked  to  other  hold- 
ings of  the  company  provides  a building  space 
155  by  200  feet.  Tentative  plans  have  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  a six  or  eight-story 
building.  The  former  height  will  give  the 
store  186,000  feet  of  additional  business  space. 
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'T'HESE  world-famous  brands  of  Qual- 
ity Underwear  for  Women,  Children 
and  Babies  may  be  had  in  every  desirable 
shape  and  fabric.  Particular  attention  is 
invited  to  the  new  and  popular  Bodice 
style,  in  both  vests  and  union-suits,  for 
Women,  which  is  made  in  all  suitable 
textures. 

Our  customers  are  advised  to  be  ready 
to  place  the  details  of  their  entire  wants 
for  Fall,  1920,  when  our  salesman  calls. 

Winship,  Boit  & Co. 

Wakefield , Mass. 

SOLE  OWNERS,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesroom, 

893  Broadway 


BOSTON 

52  CHAUNCY  STREET 


CHICAGO 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 

929  CHESTNUT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
833  MARKET  STREET 
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Brassiere  Capacity  Seems 
Sufficient  for  Demand 

Manufacturers  Have  Provided  Greater  Facilities,  and  Manage  to 
Overcome  Difficulties  in  Obtaining  Various  Materials — Orders 
Can  Generally  Be  Filled  Satisfactorily  Without  Price  Advances 


The  excuses  which  manufacturers  of  bras- 
sieres and  bandeaux  make  to  buyers  for  not 
filling  orders  completely  and  for  raising  prices 
with  unpleasing  regularity  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  altogether  legitimate.  Shortage  of 
production  and  limited  supplies  of  materials 
have  for  some  time  been  favorite  cries  with 
manufacturers  confronted  by  buyers  who  seek 
the  reason  for  the  conditions  they  find  in  the 
market.  These  buyers  are  beginning  to  ex- 
perience a few  doubts  and  with  reason. 

It  is  true  that  manufacturing  facilities 
have  not  always  been  equal  to  demand,  but 
many  manufacturers  have  added  to  their 


tailoring  make  a desirable  combination. 

plants,  and  new  factories  have  been  erected  in 
the  past  several  months  which  should  easily 
care  for  all  demands. 

Desired  Materials  Scarce 
It  is  also  the  fact  that  tremendous  orders 
have  been  received  for  brassieres  to  be  made 
from  materials  which  are  almost  impossible  to 
obtain.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  medium- 
priced  lines  which  have  become  so  popular 
recently.  But  manufacturers  who  cannot  get 
the  jacquards  and  dobby  batistes  with  which 
to  fill  these  orders  are  not  passing  them  up 
on  that  account.  They  are  simply  substitut- 
ing brassiere  tex  and  plain  batiste,  of  which 
they  can  get  adequate  supplies. 

Thus,  orders  can  generally  be  filled  satis- 
factorily without  any  great  price  advances 


when  manufacturers  are  really  anxious  to  da 
so.  There  are  exceptions.  Some  manufac- 
turers failed  to  look  ahead  and  provide  for 
the  emergency,  and  these  are  in  a difficult 
position.  But  they  do  not  set  the  pace  for  the 
market. 

The  growth  of  the  demand  for  brassieres 
and  bandeaux  has  been  phenomenal.  They 
were  accepted  for  general  use  only  a few 
years  ago,  the  demand  for  them  becoming  im- 
perative only  with  the  coming  into  favor  of 
the  low  bust  corset.  Then  blouses  became 
transparent  to  a greater  degree  than  before 
and  extreme  decolletage  came  into  vogue. 

These  factors  did  create  a condition  tend- 
ing to  boost  prices  to  unreasonable  limits,  for 
manufacturing  facilities  were  inadequate  to 
the  demand  which  sprang  up  over  night.  It 
came,  too,  at  a time  when  materials  were 
moving  up  and  labor  was  getting  scarce. 
Buyers  accepted  the  prices  quoted  under  these 
conditions  as  reasonable  enough;  but  now  it 
is  about  time  that  a new  excuse  be  found. 
The  old  ones  begin  to  look  moth-eaten. 

4 

Styles  in  Corsets 

Authorities  in  Trade  Are  Completely 
Divided  in  Opinions  Regarding 
General  Style  Trend 

There  is  little  harmony  in  the  opinion  of 
those  wise  in  the  way  of  corsets  regarding  the 
style  trend.  There  is  almost  as  great  a di- 
versity of  opinion  as  there  is  a diversity  of 
retail  prices  on  the  same  class  of  merchandise 
throughout  the  trade.  A little  mot  that  has 
almost  become  a chestnut  is  the  rumor,  quoted, 
that  “corsets  are  going  to  be  worn  longer.” 

There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  a decline 
in  prices  on  the  corset  horizon.  To  the  con- 
trary, many  numbers  are  being  advanced, 
some  entire  lines  have  been  materially  ad- 
vanced and  there  are  rumors  of  further  price 
advances  at  an  early  date.  Higher  prices  are 
being  influenced  by  the  unabated  demand  of 
American  woman  for  superior  garments  made 
of  materials  difficult  to  obtain  and  high  in 
price,  and  the  demand  for  American-made  cor- 
sets in  foreign  countries. 

Manufacturers  are  increasing  the  number 
of  representatives  they  have  in  the  field  and 
are  making  concessions  to  secure  this  trade. 
Stout  models  are  being  given  greater  consid- 
eration by  corset  designers  than  heretofore. 
Care  is  being  used,  especially  in  diaphragm  de- 
signs, whether  they  are  stylish  or  not. 

So  long  ago  that  it  has  become  ancient  his- 
tory, when  the  waistline  had  to  be  well  defined, 
the  stomach  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  pro- 
truding out  of  proportion.  Under  the  regime 
of  last  season’s  models,  it  moved  its  habitat 


Narrow  bands  of  pink  satin  ribbon  are  com- 
bined with  filet  design  lace  in  this  attractive 
model  from  the  Warner  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.  Its 
slight  fulness  is  gathered  into  a lace  and 
ribbon  trimmed  fitted  belt. 

and  now  threatens  to  protrude  as  unpleasantly 
elsewhere.  These  new  corsets  are  being  de- 
signed with  the  utmost  care.  The  bustline 
generally  is  lowered,  but  the  front  extends  as 
a support  for  the  diaphragm  higher  than  the 
back. 

In  fact,  models  that  promise  to  be  most 
popular  taper  down  under  the  arms  to  a very 
low  back,  preventing  the  distress  of  bulging 
flesh  at  the  top  of  the  corset,  and  the  brassiere 
is  depended  upon  to  give  natural  support.  The 
flat  front  is  the  effect  most  to  be  desired,  but 
there  is  a direct  tendency  toward  a more  snug 
fit  at  the  waist. 

Blue  corsets  will  be  shown  in  several  at- 
tractive models.  There  is  not  the  attempt  at 
elaboration  and  trick  corsetry  that  was  shown 
during  the  past  season. 

Some  delightful  models  will  be  out  shortly 
made  of  satin  brocade,  combined  with  plain 
satin  finish  coutil,  and  combinations  of  jac- 
quards and  brocades  with  batiste.  Trims 
show  an  artistic  touch  of  orchid,  mauve,  maize 
and  blue. 

4 

The  H.  & W.  Co.  have  opened  offices  to 
be  used  as  their  main  sales  rooms  at  170  Fifth 
Avenue.  They  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Crown  Corset  Co.,  which  has  offices  at  the 
same  address. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  MacMichael,  who  has  been 
Canadian  manager  for  the  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 
since  the  establishment  of  its  Canadian 
factory  in  1914,  has  severed  her  connection 
with  the  Gossard  Company  in  order  to  take  an 
extended  vacation  in  California  and  Honolulu. 
She  expects  to  renew  her  commercial  activities 
next  fall. 
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There  is  no  “one  season”  demand  for 
POLLY -ANN  A Underwear.  Every  day  is  a Big 
Sale  Day  with  this  dainty  combination  of  vest, 
drawers  and  individual  feature  of  skirt  back. 

It’s  meeting  the  style  demand  of  slim  lines  and 
absolute  comfort,  that  women  want.  It’s  meeting 
the  profit  and  quick  sales  demand  that  dealers 
want. 


j lllyzyliuia 
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You  can  stock  any  grade  your  trade  demands 
from  True  Irish  Linen,  wide  variety  of  silks  down 
to  modestly  priced  cottons.  Every  garment  is  made 
with  the  same  careful  tailoring  and  style.  Put  new 
life  in  your  Knit  Underwear  Department — display 
POLLY-ANNA  Underwear. 


Every 
Day 
Is  a Big 
Sales 
Day 
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Robischon  & Peckham  Co. 

Distributors 

255  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Full  Skirt  Is  Steadily  Increasing 
Favor  Paris  Has  Accorded  It 

Christmas  Eve  at  the  Claridge  Brought  Out  Striking  Indorsement  of 
This  Tendency — Gathered,  Set-in  Sleeve  Is  Candidate  for  Reinstatement, 

So  Far  Noticeable  Only  in  Dancing  Dresses — Harem  Skirts  Still  Marked 
Note — Warm,  Glowing  Colors  Are  All  the  Rage  at  the  Smart  Events 


Paris,  Jan.  12,  1920. — Christmas  week 
brought  wholesale  business  practically  to  a 
standstill  in  Paris.  For  the  last  ten  days 
in  December  everything  was  given  up  to 
preparations  for  the  fetes.  Christmas  Eve 
was  the  gayest  that  this  city  has  seen  for 
the  last  five  years.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  war  all  Paris  turned  out  in  force.  Seats 
at  all  theaters  and  tables  ,for  after-theater 
suppers  at  a-11  the  restaurants  and  cafes  were 
engaged  weeks  in  advance.  Christmas  Eve 
in  Paris  takes  the  place  of  New  Year’s  Eve 
in  America,  the  New  Year  fete  here  being 
the  family  event. 

Evening  Gowns  in  Colored  Velvet 

The  Russian  dancers  of  the  Serge  Di- 
aghileff  company  gave  their  first  perform- 
ance on  Christmas  Eve  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
Every  seat  in  the  enormous  house  was  sold 
out  and  the  audience  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  this  season  has  yet  seen. 

Low-neck  gowns  in  bright  colored  velvets, 
notably  in  crushed  strawberry,  in  green  and 
in  soft  yellow  were  the  dominant  note.  Gold 
gowns  were  also  prominent.  Jewels  were 
less  in  evidence  and  head-dresses  were  also 
less  elaborate. 

One  of  the  smartest  affairs  of  Christfnas 
Eve  was  the  after-theater  supper  dance  at 
the  Hotel  Claridge.  This  lasted  well  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  and  was  at- 
tended by  all  of  the  well-known  ultra-fash- 
ionable Parisians. 

What  “La  Rafale”  Wore 

“La  Rafale,”  who  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous beauties  of  the  day  in  Paris,  and 
who  is  gowned  by  Poiret,  wore  a stunning 
creation  of  silvercloth  draped  with  emerald 
green  tulle.  The  corsage  was  backless  and 
the  skirt  featured  a drapery  of  the  tulle 
twined  round  the  ankle  on  one  side  in  culotte 
effect.  As  sole  ornament  she  wore  a plat- 
inum chain  from  which  a large  jade  orna- 
ment was  suspended  at  the  back.  Obviously, 
with  the  fashion  for  backless  corsages,  the 
wearing  of  pendants  at  the  back  instead  of 
at  the  front  is  quite  in  order. 

All  skirts  worn  for  dancing  showed  a 
notable  increase  in  fullness.  In  fact,  gath- 
ered skirts,  hung  straight  from  a short  hip 
yoke,  were  prominent,  as  were  the  well- 
known  and  effective  wired-hip  Velasquez 
gowns. 

Colored  Corsage  With  Black  Skirt 

Quantities  and  quantities  of  gowns  in 
black  tulle  or  black  Chantilly  lace  and  col- 
ored velvets  were  noticed.  This  style  of 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
2 Rue  des  Italiens 


gowns  launched  at  the  August  openings  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  sea- 
son, and  at  all  smart  gatherings  dresses  with 
short,  full-flounced  skirts  in  black  net,  tight- 
fitted  little  bodices  in  brilliant-colored  vel- 
vet, or  in  black  velvet  are  a marked  note. 
Black  tulle  skirts  with  velvet  bodices  of  tur- 
quoise blue  velvet  and  nasturtium-colored 
velvet  are  also  noted. 

Gorgeousness  and  costliness  continue  to 
be  the  keynote  in  all  evening  costumes.  All 
colors  are  warm  and  glowing,  and  yellow, 
rose  and  briliant  blues  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously. 

This  statement  is  simply  a confirmation 
of  the  fashions  which  were  launched  at  the 
August  openings.  Up  until  now,  in  fact, 
there  have  been  very  few  new  developments. 
So  radical  was  the  change  last  season  from 
the  straight  line  to  the  full  hips,  however, 
that  a correspondingly  radical  change  could 
not  be  anticipated  this  season. 

The  most  interesting  development  of  fash- 
ions, as  has  been  reported  many  times  pre- 
viously, is  the  increasing  favor  for  the  fash- 
ions of  the  period  from  1880  to  1885.  The 
new  dresses  which  are  being  brought  out  by 
Callot,  Jenny  and  others  of  the  leading 
dressmakers  here  feature  the  draped  over- 
skirt and  fussy  flounced  trimmings  and  the 
plain,  fitted  bodices  with  the  sloping  shoul- 
ders of  this  period. 

Gathered,  Set-in  Sleeves 

A marked  effort  even  is  being  made  to 
reinstate  sleeves  set  in  with  a slight  full- 
ness. Thus  far  this  tendency  is  noted  in  the 
use  of  short  puff  sleeves  for  dancing  dresses 
only,  but  the  idea  of  the  sleeves  with  a scant 
fullness  at  the  top  is  receiving  much  favor- 
able mention. 

The  kimono  sleeve  has  held  the  field  so 
long  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sleeves  with  fuller  top  will  be  adopted. 
The  great  difficulty  in  its  way  is  that  the 
kimono  sleeve  has  proved  so  becoming  to  all 
that  women  refuse  to  go  back  to  the  smaller 
armholes  and  the  less  becoming  style  of 
set-in,  gathered  sleeves. 

Flare  Skirts 

Harem  skirts  or  Zouave  skirts — that  is 
skirts  with  puffed  hem — are  still  a marked 
note  here,  but  the  newer  trend  in  skirt  styles 
is  for  the  old-fashioned  skirt  with  a flare 
at  the  hem. 

Callot  continues  to  indorse  skirts  with 


irregular  line  at  the  hem.  In  the  new  play 
at  the  Varietes,  “La  Chasse  a l’Homme,”  by 
Maurice  Donnay,  all  the  gowns  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  worn  by  Mademoiselle  Jane 
Marnac — who  was  dressed  by  Lanvin — were 
from  Callot.  The  marked  feature  of  all  the 
dresses  from  the  Callot  establishment  was 
the  short,  full  skirt.  A particularly  effective 
dress  in  white  serge  was  trimmed  with  bands 
of  rust-colored  satin.  This  featured  a bodice, 
plain  at  the  front,  closing  down  the  center 
of  the  back,  with  skirt  gathered  full  at  a 
low  waistline,  with  deep  scalloped  hem,  giv- 
ing an  irregular  line  at  the  lower  edge. 

Two  wide  bands  of  the  satin  were  in- 
serted through  the  center  of  the  skirt  and 
followed  the  line  of  the  scalloped  hem.  A 
band  of  the  cloth  covered  with  loops  of  the 
satin  ribbon  ran  from  the  rounded  d6col- 
letage  at  the  front  to  the  knees.  The  bodice 
fitted  snugly  at  the  front,  but  at  the  back 
showed  a slight  fullness  suggestive  of  a Wat- 
teau pleat.  The  sleeves  were  short,  measur- 
ing three  inches  above  the  elbow. 

Louis  XIV  Suits 

Although  the  trend  in  two-piece  suits 
continues  to  be  for  jackets  in  short  length 
and  in  loose  sack  of  bolero  style,  a certain 
demand  for  long  suit  coats  for  spring  has 
been  noted  within  the  last  two  weeks.  Many 
of  the  important  model  makers  are  design- 
ing jackets  for  their  February  collection 
which  cover  the  knees.  They  are  in  semi- 
fitted  style  and  recall  the  much  trimmed  coat 
jacket  of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  This  style 
of  jackets  shows  the  bodice  section  cut  off 
at  the  normal  waist,  with  much  flared  cir- 
cular skirt,  usually  ornamented  with  large 
trimmed  pocket  flaps. 

Waist  coat  effects  and  wide,  turn-back 
cuffs  are  also  a feature  of  the  jackets  of 
this  period  and  these  also  are  receiving  fa- 
vorable mention  among  the  designers. 

♦ 

Gilmer’s,  Inc.,  Plans 
Business  Expansion 

Gilmer’s,  Inc.,  is  to  be  the  name  of  the 
company  which  comes  into  being  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  reorganization  and  refinancing 
of  the  Gilmer  Bros.  Co.,  the  Marler-Dalton- 
Gilmer  Co.  and  the  retail  store  chain  op- 
erated by  the  Gilmer  interests.  The  main  of- 
fices will  be  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Several  millions  of  additional  capital 
have  been  secured,  and  it  is  planned  to  ex- 
pand the  business  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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For  68  years  we  have  studied  the  underwear 
needs  of  CHILDREN  and  INFANTS  as  well 
as  women.  Since  1852,  when  the  underwear  in- 
dustry was  practically  in  its  infancy,  we  have 
rigidly  held  to  our  standard  “Keep  The  Quality 
Up.”  Our  conception  of  quality  means — 

QUALITY  MATERIALS 
QUALITY  WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY  SERVICE 

For  every  child  up  to  16  years  there  is  a choice 
of  Dalby  undergarments  which  cannot  fail  to  win 
the  most  exacting  customer.  It  is  a complete 
line;  cotton,  wool,  silk — and  all  combinations  of 
each. 
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Appreciating  as  we  do,  that  mothers  give  the 
most  careful  thought  to  the  selection  of  under- 
wear for  children,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  pro- 
duce garments  of  such  obvious  superiority  that 
they  would  sell  themselves  on  their  merits — and 
stay  sold.  This  means  that  the  merchants  who 
feature  Dalby  Knit  Underwear  are  assured  of  an 
active  underwear  department  throughout  the 
year. 

Many  highly  successful  stores  throughout  the 
country  have  for  years  used  Dalby  Knit  Under- 
wear as  their  dependable  line.  They  have  rec- 
ommended and  sold  Dalby  Knit  Underwear,  know- 
ing beyond  question  that  it  will  give  the  best  sat- 
isfaction and  service  and  build  their  underwear 
department  on  a firm  foundation  of  success. 

DALBY  <CO, 
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46 Lady  Fair”  Scarf 

A DECIDEDLY  NEW  KNITTED  NOVELTY 

THE  “LADY  FAIR”  Scarf  is  a smart  new 
garment  that  will  find  favor  with  well 
dressed  women  everywhere.  It  is  a graceful, 
stylish  shoulder  piece  that  while  being  dainty 
and  dressy,  is  practical  for  wear  at  any  time. 

Our  line  of  knitted  novelties  is  very  complete. 
The  striking  newness  and  individuality  of  the 
various  garments  are  sure  to  be  of  interest  to 
you. 

In  sweaters  our  “Art-Kote”  line  is  beyond  doubt 
the'  finest  production  of  high-class  garments  of 
style  ever  put  out  by  a manufacturer.  See  them. 


IMPERIAL  KNITTING  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 

230  Fifth  Ave.  1433  Lytton  Bldg.  513  Ridge  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 
807-808  Commercial  Bldg. 


This  Ticket 
on  Every  Pair 


QjtieS 


CUtieS 


Outstanding  Excellence 


Good  merchandise  cannot  “hide  its 
light  under  a bushel. “ Cuties  Sox  for 
Tots  proclaim  themselves. 

The  beautiful  patterns  and  colors- 
original  : the  finish,  the  packing  all 
wove  Cuties  Sox  for  Tots  worthy  the 
ippreciation  expressed  in  yearly  sales 
of  millions  of  pairs. 

Know  them  better — stock  Cuties — 


Sold  by  representative 
jobbers  everywhere 


RANDOLPH  MILLS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P M.  Townsend  & Co..  Selling  Agents, 
345  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Distinctive 

Knitwear 


After  Feb.  1st  the  snap- 
piest line  of  Knitwear 
in  the  country  will  be 
shown  in  its  new  home. 

Give  your  customers  a 
real  treat  by  showing 
the  new  things  first  in 
your  town. 


YORCHOIS  FLARETTE 
Style  No.  5190 .$108.00  Doz. 

Made  on  L,inx  and  Linx  ma- 
chines of  best  worsted  yarn.  All 
new  colors.  This  style  is  the 
latest  creation  in  sweaterdom. 


SWEATERS  — BATHING  SUITS 

LADIES  — CHILDREN  — MEN 
A Salesman  Will  Call  Anywhere  in  America 


Palmer  House 
Chicago 

73  State  St. 
Detroit 


YORCHOIS 

Incorporated 

43-47  W.  24th  ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Samples  on  Request 


329  Heed  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
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Endicott  Bldg. 
St.  Paul 
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What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  spring  than  lingerie  of  rosebud  net.  The  above  sketch  shows  a 
chemise  knickers  and  gown  made  of  this  delicate  fabric  over  flesh  chiffon.  White  lace  insertion  with 
appliqued  medallions  of  batiste  and  bows  of  velvet  are  original  touches.  From  the  Venus  Undergar- 
ment Co. 

Lower  Cost  Sentiment  Is  Heeded 
by  Lingerie  Buyers 

“Shopping  Around”  Is  General  Practice,  in  Effort  to 
Co-ordinate  Marketing  with  Consumers’  Response — 

One  Manufacturer  Quits  Higher-priced  Field  to  Deal 
in  “Middle  Class”  Products 


“Shopping  around”  has  become  a byword 
in  the  undergarment  field  as  well  as  in  the 
ready-to-wear  market.  Buyers  are  in  the 
showrooms  daily,  but  principally  on  tours  of 
inspection.  So  far  the  greatest  number  of 
orders  have  been  on  cotton  goods,  due  to 
the  extremely  high  prices  asked  for  all  silk 
and  the  general  demand  by  the  consumer  for 
reasonable  merchandise. 

At  present  the  buyer’s  position  is  most 
precarious.  He  is  told  merchandise  will  rise 
steadily  and  he  knows  public  sentiment  is  for 
lower  prices.  He  is  compelled  to  meet  the  de- 


mand of  his  customer  and  at -the  same  time  to 
protect  himself  from  a possible  increase  of 
prices  if  he  places  small  orders  now  and  is 
compelled  to  reorder  later.  Therefore  he  is 
looking  for  bargains. 

Quits  High-price  Realm 

Significant  of  the  trend  of  fashion  in  lin- 
gerie is  the  news  of  a large  wholesale  under- 
garment house  which  previously  handled  silk 
garments  and  lacy  chiffon  creations,  discon- 
tinuing this  line  and  going  in  for  fine  batiste 
and  voile,  as  well  as  Porto  Rican  underwear. 


This  house  is  doing  a big  business  in  this  line 
of  goods  and  attributes  its  success  to  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  lower  prices. 

The  coming  season  will  find  color  the  dom- 
inating note  in  lingerie.  The  tendency  is  to 
carry  out  in  pastel  color  the  shades  that  prove 
popular  in  outer  apparel.  For  this  reason 
blues,  greens  and  yellows  are  finding  favor. 

This  color  scheme  for  lingerie  will  make 
a strong  appeal  to  the  buyer,  for  the  possi- 
bilities are  big  for  displaying  such  merchan- 
dise. 

Lace  and  Nets 

Despite  the  growing  tendency  for  simpler 
lingerie  there  is  still  a demand  for  novelties 
such  as  those  shown  in  the  sketch  on  this  page. 
Here  color  is  again  the  keynote,  but  the  fab- 
rics are  delicate  nets  and  chiffons.  These 
flowered  nets,  as  well  as  black  net,  have  gained 
popularity  for  undergarments.  Entire  sets  of 
black  Chantilly  lace  and  black  silk  net  have 
been  given  prominence  in  Fifth  Avenue  shop 
windows  and  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. Not  only  the  fabrics  but  the  designs 
of  the  garments  are  unique. 

Deep-pointed  bodices  and  ruffled  skirts  are 
indications  of  the  seventeenth  century  influ- 
ence in  these  attractive  garments.  The  body 
front  and  back  is  formed  by  a deep  “V”  of 
Chantilly  lace  with  fine  pin-tucks  under  the 
arms  and  tiers  of  ruffles  edged  with  silk  fringe, 
making  the  skirt  part  of  the  chemises  and 
gowns. 

New  Ideas  in  Bathing  Suits 

Where  is  a more  appropriate  place  than  the 
bathing  beach  to  launch  new  styles?  The 
coming  season  will  see  many  startling  cos- 
tumes worn  in  and  out  of  the  water,  and  not 
a few  among  them  decorated  with  rafia.  This 
unique  trimming  has  been  used  on  a bathing 
cape  of  deep,  reddish-purple  satin.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  cape  in  front  and  the  rolling  collar 
art  heavily  embroidered  in  rafia  of  a burnt 
orange  shade  combined  with  green.  Braided 
green  rafia  forms  long  strings,  tying  at  the 
throat,  and  the  same  color  is  repeated  in 
small  motifs  around  the  bottom  of  the  cape. 

Fabrics  now  creating  interest  in  bathing 
costumes  are  velvet  for  suits  and  rubber  for 
capes.  The  latter  are  cleverly  trimmed  with 
flowers  of  brilliant  colors  appliqued  onto  a 
foundation  of  mouse  gray  or  bright  colors. 

4 

Organizes  New  Company 

S.  F.  Rosenthal,  assistant  merchandise 
manager  in  the  May  Company  store,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  will  resign  his  position  on  Feb. 
1,  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal is  forming  the  Specialties  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  to  engage  in  the  import 
business. 

He  has  been  employed  by  the  May  Com- 
pany since  1911,  when  he  started  as  office  boy 
in  the  firm’s  New  York  office.  He  rose  to 
manager  of  the  jobbing  department  in  1912, 
and  held  that  position  until  he  took  his  present 
position  in  Cleveland  in  1916.  Many  friends 
in  Cleveland  and  New  York  wish  him  success 
in  his  new  venture. 
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Its  the  Tmmp  that 
holds.  Always  lookfor 
it.  It  makes  DeLong 
Snaps  hold  tight -lie 
flat- open  easily. 
Rust?  Never!! 


The  DeLond  Hook  and  Eye  Co. 
Philadelphia , U.S.A. 


DeLon 

Snaps 


See  the  magazines  we  have  selected  for  this 
page  ad  to  appear  in: 

Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

N eedlecraft, 

' Butterick  Quarterly. 

IT  doesn’t  pay  you  to  put  very  much  effort  into  selling  snaps. 
The  amount  per  sale  is  too  small.  Yet  snaps  are  a mighty 
necessary  item  to  stock. 

It  does  pay  you  to  carry  a snap  that  customers  know — that 
they  do  not  have  to  be  sold  on — a snap  that  sells  itself. 

The  famous  slogan  “See  That  Hump”  has  been  building 
good  will  and  a quality-feeling  for  De  Long  products  for  a 
generation. 

By  making  De  Long  Snaps  with  a hump  that  holds,  we  also 
made  them  fit  the  slogan — made  them  seem  like  old  friends  to 
the  public. 

Give  De  Long  Snaps  a good  display  up  front.  “See  That 
Hump”  renew  acquaintanceship — and  sell  itself. 

THE  DE  LONG  HOOK  & EYE  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  U-.  S.  A.  St.  Marys,  Canada 
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The  H.  C.  of  L.  Problem 

How  to  Control  the  Price  Level 
Without  Price  Fixing 

“STABILIZING  THE  DOLLAR."  By  Irving  Fisher, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Yale  University ; 
ex-President  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  1920. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  plan  formu- 
lated by  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale 
University,  for  “stabilizing  the  dollar”  that 
despite  the  number  of  years  during  which 
he  has  advocated  the  plan,  it  has  never  had 
any  support  from  men  who  are  regarded  as 
leaders  in  the  field  of  finance,  or  even  from 
those  who  are  held  as  authorities  on  eco- 
nomics. Of  course,  those  who  expressed  this 
view  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  now 
that  Professor  Fisher’s  views  and  argu- 
ments, plus  the  indorsements  which  were  de- 
clared so  erroneously  to  be  lacking,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a solid  volume,  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  ignorance 
on  the  subject. 

In  this  work  of  123  pages,  together  with 
a 170-page  appendix  and  a copious  index, 
what  seems  to  be  the  entire  case  in  behalf 
of  Professor  Fisher’s  plan  “to  stabilize  the 
general  price  level  without  fixing  individual 
prices,”  to  quote  the  sub-title,  is  presented. 
Its  publication  at  this  time  should  make 
the  volume  one  of  special  interest,  since  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has,  of  late, 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
thinking  man  or  woman  must  be  impressed 
with  the  desirability  of  some  system  under 
which  the  measure  of  value  as  applied  to 
commodities,  to  labor  or  to  service  of  any 
kind  shall  be  free  from  the  wide  fluctuations 
of  late  apparent,  and  which  in  themselves 
have  been  a potent  fomenter  of  discontent. 

As  to  the  indorsements  of  Professor  Fish- 
er’s plan,  since  his  first  sketch  of  it  was 
published  in  1911,  it  has,  as  he  states,  won 
the  general  support  of  economists,  and  lat- 
terly a beginning  has  also  been  made  toward 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  business  and 
industrial  world.  The  general  approval  of 
the  latter,  if  obtained,  Professor  Fisher 
counts  as  the  second  milestone;  the  actual 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  men  in  political  life 
would  mark  the  third  and  final  milestone. 
The  names  and  comments  of  prominent  lead- 
ers in  all  three  fields — economics,  business, 
politics — who  have  approved  the  idea  are 
given  in  the  appendix. 

The  list  of  men  who  have  viewed  the 
plan  with  favor  includes  President  Hadley, 
of  Yale;  Royal  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  Department  of  Labor;  Sena- 
tors Newlands,  Owen  and  Shafroth;  George 
Foster  Peabody,  Director  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  New  York,  and  other  bankers; 
Roger  W.  Babson,  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Adolphe  Landry,  a member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Achille  Loria,  of  the 
University  of  Turin,  Italy,  etc.  Resolutions 
favorable  to  the  plan  have  been  adopted  by 
the  American  Economic  Association  Com- 
mittee on  the  Purchasing  Power  of  Money, 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bridgeport 
and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  New  England  As- 


sociation of  Purchasing  Agents  and  other 
bodies. 

Nor  was  Professor  Fisher  the  first  to  pro- 
pound the  plan  he  advocates,  although,  as  he 
states,  when  he  first  propounded  the  plan 
for  stabilizing  the  dollar  he  supposed  he  was 
the  first  to  do  so.  The  bibliography  above 
referred  to  gives  valuable  information  along 
these  lines. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  Professor  Fisher’s 
plan.  We  have  long  believed,  however,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  study,  and  more  especially  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  this  new  volume.  And  the 
facts  there  given  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  business  man,  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  price  fluctuations  and  advances 
which  to-day  are  so  serious  a source  of  worry 
to  manufacturers  and  distributors  as  such, 
as  well  as  to  the  same  individuals  in  their 
role  of  consumers.  The  chapter  on  the  evils 
produced  by  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, including  high  rents,  high  freight  and 
passenger  rates,  and  the  tribulations  of  elec- 
tric roads  condemned  to  operate  on  a five 
cent  fare,  is  also  instructive. 

And  the  remedy?  In  this  chapter  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  enumerates  the  many  and  va- 
ried unsuccessful  methods  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  prices  put  forward  in  the  last  few 
years.  This  he  has  done  chiefly  with  a view 
to  showing  in  what  direction  people  tend  to 
think  when  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  mentioned. 

As  to  the  remedy  he  proposes,  and  the 
success  of  which  he  and  others,  as  above  in- 
dicated, regard  as  assured,  suffice  it  here  to 
say  that  he  presents  it  clearly,  concisely  and 
temperately.  And  it  is  this  attitude  of  calm 
discussion,  as  well  as  the  present  vital  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  the  author’s  evi- 
dent complete  familiarity  with  it,  which 
tends  to  make  this  new  volume  so  interest- 
ing as  well  as  valuable.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  which  the  1920  business  man  owes  it  to 
himself  to  read. 

f 

Louis  M.  Blumstein 


A successful  department  store  owner  and 
silk  glove  and  underwear  manufacturer  passed 
away  on  Monday  of  this  week  with  the  death 
of  Louis  M.  Blumstein  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Blumstein  was  born  in  Germany  fifty- 
six  years  ago  and  came  to  this  country  in  1885. 
He  started  in  as  a peddler  and  acquired  suffi- 
cient capital  to  start  a small  store  in  a base- 
ment on  Hudson  Street.  Later  on  he  estab- 
lished a store  on  125th  Street,  which  has 
grown  to  large  proportions.  A few  years  ago 
Mr.  Blumstein  bought  out  a large  store  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Third  Avenue  and  149th 
Street,  there  thus  being  two  extensive  estab- 
lishments bearing  his  name. 

He  was  also  the  sole  owner  of  the  Mohawk 
Silk  Fabric  Co.,  with  plants  in  Fultonville  and 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Two  years  ago  he  built 
homes  for  the  employees  in  these  plants  and 
initiated  a plan  whereby  the  dwellings  could 
be  purchased  on  easy  installments.  Six 
months  ago  Mr.  Blumstein  installed  a liberal 
bonus  system  in  his  stores. 


Short  Lengths  of  News 


On  Feb.  1 the  Todders  Undergarment  Co., 
Inc.,  will  be  established  in  their  new  quarters 
at  17  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

Carter  & Sheftel  Co.,  importers  of  Porto 
Rican  underwear,  formerly  located  at  116  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  are  moving  into  new 
quarters  at  912  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr. 
Sheftel,  who  is  now  in  Porto  Rico,  is  expected 
back  Feb.  4. 

The  Canadian  office  of  William  Hollins  & 
Co.,  British  manufacturers  of  flannels,  with 
New  York  offices  at  45  East  Seventeenth 
Street,  has  been  removed  from  28-30  Wel- 
lington Street,  West  Toronto,  to  62  Front 
Street,  West. 

Samuel  Stander  and  Lawrence  Hirsch, 
at  one  time  associated  with  Perlman,  Hirsch- 
felt  & Wertheim,  have  formed  a partnership 
as  manufacturers  and  importers  of  novelties 
and  leather  goods  from  France  and  England. 
Their  showroom  is  116-120  W.  Thirty-second 
Street. 

Messrs.  Levin-Starr-Schaffer  have  com- 
bined and  will  do  business  under  the  trade 
name  of  the  Trio  Silk  Undergarment  Co.  They 
will  locate  at  43  East  Twentieth  Street,  New 
York,  where  they  will  manufacture  a complete 
line  of  silk  underwear,  specializing  on  chemises 
and  camisoles. 

E.  Bodenheim  & Co.,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  handkerchiefs,  will  remove  to 
new  showrooms  at  33  Union  Square,  New 
York,  on  Feb.  10.  J.  H.  Greenstein,  who  has 
been  connected  with  Loeb  & Schoenfeld  Co. 
for  ten  years  past,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Bodenheim  firm. 

Max  Wilner,  managing  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Henry  Glass  & Co.,  importers  and  con- 
verters of  linens,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  44-48 
White  Street,  is  making  a trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  is  on  this  occasion  combining  busi- 
ness with  pleasure,  and  will  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain a much  needed  relaxation  and  change. 
He  will  return  to  New  York  about  Feb.  10. 

S.  Zisser,  manufacturer  of  ladies’  hand- 
bags and  novelties,  formerly  located  at  122 
Spring  Street,  will  remove  to  more  spacious 
quarters  at  19-23  West  Eighteenth  Street 
next  week,  where  they  will  occupy  over  8000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  J.  M.  Studner,  a new 
representative,  will  cover  the  New  England 
States,  while  D.  S.  Rout  will  continue  to  call 
on  the  trade  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  ribbon  manufacturing  firm  of  Smith 
& Kaufmann,  19  East  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
composed  of  Isidor  Heilman,  Edward  M.  C. 
Tower,  Fritz  Kaufmann,  Ernest  B.  Kaufmann 
and  Edward  Wackerhagen,  has  been  dissolved. 
All  property  of  this  co-partnership  has  been 
sold  and  transferred  to  Smith  & Kaufmann, 
Inc.,  a New  York  corporation,  which  will  con- 
tinue the  business  at  the  above  address.  The 
officers  of  the  corporation  are  Edward  M.  C. 
Tower,  president;  Fritz  Kaufmann,  vice-presi- 
dent; Ernst  B.  Kaufmann,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

♦ 

Lists  for  Buyers 


The  1920  edition  of  “Sheldon’s  Buyers’ 
Reference  Book”  is  now  on  sale  by  the  pub- 
lishers. It  is  made  up  of  classified  lists  of  a 
number  of  kinds  of  piece  goods,  sweaters, 
quilts  and  other  dry  goods,  with  the  name 
or  brand  of  the  product  and  that  of  the  maker 
or  seller. 
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Sweater  Designs 


“At  Your  Dealer’s  ” 

— that’s  the  way  all  Dexter  ads  read.  Are  you 
prepared  to  supply  the  demand  created  by  this 
helpful  advertising? 

Dexter  Cordonnet  Cottons  are  the  highest 
quality  cottons  it  is  possible  to  produce — the 
trade  you  build  up  on  Dexter  products  will  be 
permanent  because  the  quality  of  Dexter  Cor- 
donnet never  varies. 

Book  No.  6 is  Selling  Fast 

This  book  contains  sweater  designs  that  have  a 
wide  appeal  to  your  trade  and  since  crocheted 
sweaters  will  be  the  vogue  for  summer  1 920— 
you  should  place  your  orders  now. 

Order  through  your  jobber.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write  us,  sending  his  name. 

Dexter  Yarn  Company 
DeGRAFF  & PALMER 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
881  Broadway,  New  York 


223  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 

67  Chauncy  St. 
Boston 


308  Jacobson  Bldg. 
Denver 
50  Sansome  St. 

San  Francisco 


DEXTER  YARN  CO.,  Dept.  16A 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail,  FREE,  a 
copy  of  your  Filet  Sweater  Book,  No.  6, 
with  instructions  complete. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

JOBBER  




Dexter 

Silko  Cordonnet 

(Mercerized  ) 

CROCHET  COTTON 

Never  Kinks  Always  Lies  Flat 


■ 
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Pitfalls  Await  Notions  Buyer 
Who  Heeds  Not  His  Step 

Discreet  Marketing  Emphatically  Required,  with  Topnotch  Consumer  Demand 
Indicated  and  Uncertain  Buying  Conditions  Probable — Respect 

Must  Be  Paid  Spring  Fashions 


Buyers  of  notions  and  small  wares  will  find 
as  great  variety  in  prices  and  market  reports 
as  in  the  wares  themselves.  If  all  signs  do 
not  fail,  the  coming  spring  and  fall  will  mark 
a demand  for  this  class  of  goods  not  equalled 
heretofore. 

Take  a tip  from  your  own  customers  and 
when  you  come  shopping  come  prepared  to  take 
your  time  and  look  around  before  you  buy. 

There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  symphony  in 
price  quotations.  Shop  carefully — the  very 
merchandise  you  are 
buying  desperately  at 
any  old  price  may  be 
had  from  the  man  on  the 
floor  above  at  a consid- 
erably less  price. 

While  there  is  an  un- 
disputed tendency  to- 
ward economy,  especial- 
ly upon  the  part  of  the 
professional  rich  — and 
this  tendency  is  mani- 
fest in  the  demand  for 
buttons,  notions  and 
small  wares  in  an  effort 
to  camouflage  last  year’s 
suit — the  greater  de- 
mands made  upon  the 
notion  trade  continue  to 
be  from  dressmakers 
and  tailors  for  the  same 
thing  once  bought  by 
the  individual  woman. 

As  more  and  more  wom- 
en go  into  business  the  demand  varies  from 
the  ordinary  accessories  of  the  sewing  room 
to  articles  necessary  to  good  grooming  and 
the  perfect  toilet. 

The  business  woman  cannot  accomplish 
home  sewing  any  more  than  a man  can,  and 
who  would  expect  a man  to  sit  down  and  make 
his  own  trousers  after  a busy  day  at  the 
office? 

Hair  Nets 

One  article,  now  considered  necessary  by 
the  carefully  groomed  woman,  whether  she 
stays  at  home  or  works  in  an  office,  is  the  hair 
net.  During  the  past  season  the  demand  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply,  but  shipments 
coming  in  will  relieve  the  situation  for  the 
time  being. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  previous  to 
the  war  hair  nets  were  supposed  to  come  from 
Germany.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  industry 
has  belonged  almost  wholly  to  China,  from  the 
beginning,  and  Germany  was  merely  the  dis- 
tributor. 

They  now  come  directly  from  China  and 
are  received  in  bulk  in  this  country,  where  they 


are  wrapped  and  enveloped  according  to  pat- 
tern and  color.  There  is  an  unusually  large 
demand  for  fine  grades  of  hair  goods.  Milady 
will  be  more  elaborately  coiffed  in  1920  than 
in  1919. 

Bobbed  Hair  Effects 

There  are  a number  of  effects  intended  to 
give  the  impression  of  bobbed  hair  and  the 
long  curl,  or  perhaps  a cluster  of  curls  will  be 
worn  on  the  neck  in  the  low  coiffure. 

Hair  goods  prices  have  not  advanced  ma- 
terially. 

Spanish  combs  are 
more  than  ever  favored. 
They  are  built  quite 
high,  with  elaborate  de- 
signs  of  iridescent 
stones.  All  kinds  of 
pins  and  ornaments  will 
be  worn  and  the  bar- 
rette will  again  be  fa- 
vored. 

Notions  buyers  are 
always  vitally  concerned 
about  the  whims  of 
Dame  Fashion.  It  makes 
a deal  of  difference 
whether  she  is  going  to 
wear  long  or  short 
sleeves,  collars,  belts, 
etc.,  or  whether 
she  is  going  to 
go  without 
them. 

It  is  gratify- 
ing to  this  branch  of  the  trade  to 
note  that  sleeves,  where  long  sleeves 
are  worn,  will  be  of  the  “glove” 
sleeve  variety,  long,  tight  and  using 
fastenings  sometimes  half  way  to 
the  elbow. 

There  have  been  many  inferior 
grades  of  snap  fasteners  in  the 
market.  The  one  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  snap  fastener  is  to  live 
up  to  its  name.  Buyers  are  advised 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  quality 
of  these  goods,  as  the  American 
woman  knows  what  she  doesn’t 
want  almost  as  well  as  she  doesn’t 
know  what  she  wants. 

If  there  is  a preference  it  is  for 
a slightly  larger  size  wherever  pos- 
sible, as  the  very  small  ones  are 
hard  on  freshly  manicured  nails. 

Braids  Will  Flourish 

There  is  a coming  demand  for  colors  in 
narrow  braids,  and  such  lines  are  cord  and 
other  components  of  home  dressmaking.  Es- 


pecially in  children’s  dresses  there  is  promised 
use  of  narrow,  colored  wash  trimmings,  and 
the  same  efforts  make  for  art  embroidery  pop- 
ularity. 

The  aftermath  of  the  knitting  industry  is 
reacting  in  a great  deal  of  tatting,  crochet  and 
similar  “pick-up”  lines  of  fancy  work.  Wool 
embroidery  will  grow  in  demand.  A new  bag 
that  is  being  copied  in  art  departments  is  hand 
crocheted  of  twine,  in  an  autumn  brown  shade. 
It  has  an  elaborate  motif  of  wool  flowers  in 
varying  shades  of  brown  with  green,  and  these 
wool  flowers  will  grow  in  favor.  Besides  a 
variety  of  bags  and  fancy  goods  articles,  they 
will  be  used  as  trimming  on  hats  for  spring 
and  for  blouses  and  even  one-piece  dresses. 

New  Luster  Knitting  Wool 

There  is  on  the  market  a new  knitting 
thread.  Besides  the  ordinary  shades,  there  are 
new  ones,  developed  through  a kind  of  mix- 
ing of  colors  that  gives  a “silvertone”  or  “silver 
tip”  effect.  There  are  new  shades  of  rose  and 
blue,  brown  and  tan  that  are  distinctly  new. 

A new  sweater  made  of  this  luster  thread 
is  in  slip-on  style,  in  a filet  pattern,  in  all-over 
rose  design.  It  has  a heavy  three-inch  fringe 
at  the  sleeve  and  a six-inch  fringe  at  the  bot- 
tom, made  of  wool  thread  the  same  as  the 
sweater. 

Cotton  threads  are  due  to  have  another 
price  advance  shortly,  and 
silk  thread,  owing  to  the 
monopoly  of  raw  silks  by 
Japan,  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing. No  other  commodity 
in  the  notions  field  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  and 
many  colors  are  not  to  be 
had  at  any  price. 

Needles  and  Pins 

Needles  imported  from 
Japan  are  inferior,  and 
their  gymnastic  tendencies 
make  them  nearly  impos- 
sible in  the  use  for  which 
they  were  intended.  It  is 
difficult  to  secure  a satis- 
factory quality. 

Pins  may  still  be  had  to 
retail  at  five  cents  a dozen, 
but  they  are  like  most 
jokes — they  have  no  points. 
Better  grades  may  be  had 
in  the  market,  however. 

Manufacturers  of  dress  shields  and  sani- 
tary goods  are  far  behind  on  their  orders,  and 
much  of  this  class  of  goods  is  sold  at  open 
prices  and  practically  all  orders  are  taken 
“subject  to  acceptance.” 


This  is  a fan  and  bag  combined,  made  of 
ostrich  feathers  with  an  eight-inch  deep  satin 
bag  and  silk  cord.  It  is  made  in  blue,  rose, 
white,  pink  and  green.  Made  by  Edward  J. 
Codigan,  to  retail  at  about  $12. 


The  Beatrice  Sherman  sil- 
houette shown  on  this  lamp- 
shade comes  in  packages  of 
from  four  to  six,  to  retail  at 
from  20  cents  to  $i.  The  shade 
and  fan-bag  are  from  the  Bush 
Terminal  Sales  Building. 
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Keep  a box  of  Jewel  on  your 
counter,  it  acts  as  a reminder.  Lin- 
gerie  braid  is  a necessary  dress  ac- 
cessory which  very  often  is  never 
thought  of  until  the  need  is  urgent. 

Jewel  Lingerie  Braid  in  its  dainty 
blue  box  is  attractive  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  a distinctive  place  on 
your  notion  counter. 

Colors:  White,  pink  and  light  blue,  fast 
colors,  silk  finish.  Six,  eight  and  ten  yard 
pieces  on  specially  designed  cards,  five 
yard  pieces  on  plain  cards. 

Sold  through  leading  jobbers  — if  yours 
hasn’t  “Jewel”  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  one. 

RHODE  ISLAND  TEXTILE  CO. 

Manufacturers 
PAWTUCKET,  K.  I. 

THE  AMERICAN  MILLS  CO  of  NEW  YOFLK 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  for 
Jewel  BranJ  Products 

395  Broadway  New  York 
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Spokane  Plans  for 
Co-operative 
Store 

Papers  Report  50,000  People  Will  Be 
Needed  to  Support  Ambitious 
Community  Venture. 

A large  department  store  is  befng  planned 
which  will  sell  goods  at  cost  price  to  members 
and  stockholders  of  the  Purchasers’  League, 
an  organization  composed  of  residents  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  eastern  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho. 

According  to  reports  in  Spokane  papers, 
50,000  people  will  be  necessary  to  support  the 
scheme.  The  stock  is  to  be  obtained  direct 
from  manufacturers  and  will  be  distributed  at 
actual  cost — including  expenses  of  selling  and 
management. 

To  Include  Cold  Storage 

Clothing  and  general  dry  goods  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  merchandise  handled ; 
but  other  lines  such  as  food,  fuel  and  automo- 
bile tires  will  be  carried.  A special  depart- 
ment will  look  after  sugar  supplies.  A cold 
storage  plant  will  also  be  built.  This  plant 
will  store  butter,  eggs  and  general  perishable 
farm  products  to  be  distributed  to  consumers 
as  required. 

An  effort  will  be  made  \to  arrange  the 
heaviest  distribution  of  fuel  supplies  during 
the  summer  months,  special  inducements  be- 
ing offered  to  those  who  buy  at  that  time. 
Gasoline  will  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  specific 
gravity  rather  than  by  bulk  measure,  as  an 
inducement  to  motor  car  owners  to  participate 
in  the  project. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Purchasers’  League 
that  no  “fictitious  or  theoretical  prices”  will  be 
quoted,  the  consumer’s  price  being  determined 
by  the  actual  costs  of  purchase,  storage  and 
handling.  The  theory  is  advanced  that  much 
of  the  labor  unrest  is  caused  by  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  cost  of  the  com- 
pleted product  and  the  selling  price  to  the 
consumer. 

Each  member  of  the  League  will  pay  $5  a 
year  for  the  privilege  of  buying  from  the  store 
or  its  branches.  Stock  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  $5  per  share,  the  holdings  of  one 
individual  being  limited  to  $100. 

Usually  Blinded  by  Glare 

The  co-operative  store  has  never  made 
much  headway  in  this  country  and,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  expressed  in  the  Economist  a 
few  weeks  ago,  it  never  will.  When  stores 
of  this  character  are  planned,  those  who  take 
the  initiative  usually  take  too  rosy  a view  of 
the  prospects  for  success.  They  do  not  allow 
sufficiently  for  the  normal  risks  of  business 
and  do  not  wish  to  pay  salaries  large  enough 
to  obtain  management  of  high  caliber.  Few’ 
consumers  realize  the  cost  of  conducting  a 
retail  business,  and  generally  the  co-operative 
store  fails  when,  the  original  happy  dream  of 
large  economies  having  faded,  the  shareholder 


returns  to  stores  which  make  it  a matter  of 
business  to  please  him. 

To  date,  the  co-operative  store  has  been 
successful  chiefly  as  a school  in  which  people 
are  educated  as  to  the  economic  value  to  a 
community  of  a retail  store  run  as  a business. 
The  larger  the  number  of  people  who  learn 
the  lesson,  the  fewer  will  be  the  attacks  on  re- 
tailers as  “profiteers.” 

+ 

Sol.  Goldsmith  & Son 
Enter  Lace  Market 

A new  lace  firm,  Sol.  Goldsmith  & Son, 
has  recently  entered  the  market.  Sol.  Gold- 
smith has  been  connected  with  Case  & Co. 
for  years  and  has  become  known  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  buyers  of  laces  that  has 
ever  visited  foreign  markets. 

The  son,  Joel  S.  Goldsmith,  who  has  but 
recently  received  his  discharge  from  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  will  be  a partner  in  the  business, 
while  another  son,  Bernard,  also  until  very 
recently  in  his  country’s  service,  will  be  affili- 
ated with  them. 

They  are  temporarily  located  at  16  West 
Twenty-second  Street,  but  have  leased  quar- 
ters at  138  Fifth  Avenue  for  a long  term  of 
years,  where  they  will  have  the  ground  floor 
and  basement.  These  are  being  renovated  and 
redecorated  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
Feb.  1. 

♦ 

James  P.  Orr  Heads 
Shoe  Retailers’  Ass’n 

James  P.  Orr  of  the  Potter  Shoe  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Shoe  Retailers’  Association  at  the 
ninth  annual  convention  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  12  to  15. 

Mr.  Orr  has  since  the  inception  of  the  As- 
sociation been  a prominent  organizer  and  hard 
worker,  and  has  given  unsparingly  of  his  time 
and  effort  both  for  the  National  and  Ohio 
State  Associations. 

Great  credit  is  due  A.  H.  Geuting,  Phila- 
delphia, the  retiring  president,  for  the 
progress  made  by  the  N.  S.  R.  A.  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  fine  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  convention,  which  was  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held, 
was  a source  of  gratification  to  every  man  in 
attendance. 

4 

It  is  announced  by  newspapers  in  Cali- 
fornia that  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  will  open 
100  new  stores  during  the  spring  of  1920, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  stores  in  this 
chain  up  to  270,  this  chain  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  The  Penney  Co.  has  had  a re- 
markable business  during  the  year  1919  and 
looks  forward  to  a considerable  progress  in 
its  old  stores  during  the  coming  year. 

The  George  Shumway  store  of  Tehama 
County,  California,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Dec.  30,  1919.  The  fire,  of  mysterious 
origin,  started  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  store  is  a complete  loss. 

A million  dollar  department  store  is  to  be 
built  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  the  Braun- 
stein-Blatt  Co. 


Monogram  Styles 
for  Stationery 
Merit  Study 

Salespeople  Should  Be  Ready  to 
Advise  Regarding  Their  Selec- 
tion and  Coloring  * 

As  a business  asset  in  the  stationery  de- 
partment, the  one  factor  conducive  to  the 
largest  success  is  the  engraving  or  die-stamp- 
ing service.  This  service  frequently  is  so 
unsatisfactory  as  to  harm  rather  than  help  the 
department,  and  there  are  instances  in  which 
it  is  overlooked  altogether. 

Besides  the  conventional  invitations  and 
their  accompanying  cards,  the  letter  and  note 
paper  now  used  by  persons  of  good  taste  re- 
quires individual  service  in  engraving,  and 
few  merchants  recognize  the  sense  of  satis- 
faction to  the  customer  upon  finding  a depart- 
ment where  stationery  is  properly  and  care- 
fully engraved  nor  the  real  pleasure  which  fol- 
lows the  satisfying  of  one’s  artistic  sense  in 
this  direction. 

Must  Be  Ready  to  Advise 

The  §tore  hoping  to  secure  and  retain  the 
patronage  of  the  best  people  should  be  suf- 
ficiently well-informed  in  these  matters  as  to 
give  intelligent  advice,  when  it  is  required,  as 
to  proper  form  or  style  for  a specific  purpose. 

Engraving  for  stationery  is  more  fre- 
quently called  die-stamping.  It  is  so  named  be- 
cause a die  is  cut  from  steel  or  some  other 
hard  metal  which  permits  of  embossing  and 
making  the  monogram,  the  initials  or  the  full 
name  appearing  upon  the  stationery  in  raised 
letters. 

A real  steel  die  is  more  costly,  but  is  more 
satisfactory,  as  it  gives  a clear  impression 
and  makes  the  monogram  plainer  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

It  requires  expert  knowledge  to  cut  a die 
property,  and  unless  it  is  cut  properly  it  should 
not  be  accepted.  No  customer  who  knows 
about  such  things  will  fail  to  detect  a slovenly 
or  careless  die-cut.  It  is  well  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  die-cutting  to  know  what  you 
ought  to  have. 

Dies  used  for  stationery  are  almost  as 
variable  as  the  individuals  who  use  them. 

Especially  does  the  customer  making  his 
first  selection  of  a die  require  careful  han- 
dling and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  out 
his  ignorance  of  proper  usage  and  “form”  in 
this  class  of  goods. 

In  larger  cities  the  prevailing  form  at  this 
time  is  to  have  the  lettering — either  initials 
or  name — in  full  and  the  street  address  spelled 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet  about  an  inch 
and  a half  from  the  top. 

There  is  not  a great  variety  to  the  colors 
that  are  conceded  to  be  in  good  taste— brown, 
black  and  blue,  and  lately  white  on  shades  of 
marne,  gray,  mauve  and  green.  Black  is  per- 
haps most  generally  used,  though  brown  is 
handsome,  and  is  especially  effective  on  lighter 
shades  of  brown  and  tan,  and  a not  incon- 
siderable number  of  persons  select  blue. 
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Parisian 

Jewelry  Novelties 

For  Immediate  Delivery 

Parisian  Jewelry  Novelties  stimulate 
sales — they  furnish  relief  from  the  more 
sober  sections  of  your  store.  Their  very 
nature  arouses  interest  and  curiosity. 

With  an  assortment  of  these  in  your 
stock  it  is  easy  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Jewelry  Novelties  of  distinctive  designs. 

FRENCH  PEARLS,  which  are  more 
popular  than  ever  this  season.  Prices 
from  $6.oo  per  dozen  to  $25.00  each. 

FRENCH  and  ITALIAN  JET  LONG 
CHAINS,  NECK  CHAINS, 
BROOCHES  and  BAR  PINS,  from 
$4.00  per  dozen  to  $10.00  each. 

GENUINE  CLEAR  CUT  AMBER 
NECKLACES  in  all  sizes  and  gradua- 
tions at  various  prices. 

FANCY  and  GRADUATED  COL- 
ORED BEAD  NECKLACES  from 
$6.00  per  dozen  to  $15.00  each. 

SHOE  BUCKLES 

CUT  STEEL,  BRONZE  and  JET, 

ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $50.00 
per  pair. 

RHINESTONE,  ranging  in  price  from 
$2.50  to  $50.00  per  pair. 

METAL,  in  all  colors  from  $3.00  to 
$12.00  per  dozen  pair. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  novelties  from  our 
Paris  representative. 

Call  at  our  showrooms  when  in  New  York. 

If  you  do  not  come  to  this  market  we  will  send 
you  a selection  on  memorandum  upon  your 
request,  without  obligation. 


M.  GUGENHEIM,  INC. 

362  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Opp.  B.  Altman  & Co. 

Paris — Faubourg-Poissonniere  32 


Good  Specialty  Co. 
Distributors 
Star  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

U.  S.  A. 


What  the  Public  Wants 


Slip-Grip  is  the  soft  collar  fastener 
for  which  men  everywhere  have 
waited. 

That  over  two  million  have  been  sold 
in  three  years  is  proof  enough  of  that. 
Slip-Grip  is  simple,  thoroughly  effi- 
cient and  good  looking.  It  is  on  to 
stay  in  a moment  and  off  with  a 
gentle  pull. 

Slip-Grip  will  not  harm  the  finest  silk 
collar  and  can  be  adjusted  without 
even  mussing  the  fabric. 

Neckwear  on  which  Slip-Grip  has 
been  demonstrated  can  be  returned  to 
stock  for  sale. 

The  present  large  demand  will  further 
increase  as  the  result  of  a nation-wide 
advertising  campaign  to  be  carried  on 
in  national  magazines  having  a total 
circulation  of  millions. 

Quick  dealer  profits  will  follow.  Stock 
Slip-Grip,  with  its  attractive  counter 
cards  and  display  case.  We  can  ship 
immediately  in  any  quantity. 

Eisenstadt  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MacLean  & Wood 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
Canadian  Representatives 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THiNK  OF  THIS  NEWEST  FOX  GIRL? 

HER  VIVACITY,  HER  YOUTH,  THE  UNCONSCIOUS 
GRACE  OF  HER  POSE  EXPRESS  EXACTLY  THOSE 
QUALITIES  WHICH  WOMEN  KNOW  TO  BE  CHARM- 
ING. 

NO  FLIGHT  OF  FANCY  PROMPTS  FOX  FOOTERY 
ADVERTISING.  A FOX  GIRL  IS  THE  PERSONIFICA- 
TION OF  FOX  SLIPPERS,  PUMPS  AND  OXFORDS. 
SHE  IS,  BESIDES,  A TOKEN  OF  THE  FAVOR  IN 
WHICH  FOX  FOOTERY  IS  HELD. 

HAND  IN  HAND  WITH  CONSUMER  WANTS,  AND 
SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER  WITH  DEALERS,  FOX 
FOOTERY  PUTS  AN  URGE  INTO  SHOE  DEPART- 
MENT SELLING. 

CHAS.  K.  FOX,  Inc. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Boston : 

54  Lincoln  St. 
Chicago: 

Great  Northern  Bldg. 


New  York: 
Marbridge  Bldg., 
Broadway  and  34th  St., 
Room  632 
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Sure  They  Are  Tweedies 


Patented 

September  2/,  1915 
May  7,  1918 


Tweedie  boot-tops  provide  a glove- 
like smoothness  and  fit  snugly 
around  the  heel  and  instep,  thus 
avoiding  the  suggestion  of  carelessness  that  any  ill-fitting 
wearing  apparel  invites. 


Tray  ton  Kersey  and  Amsden  Buck  are  two  exclusive  Tweedie 
materials  that  can  be  had  in  tones  to  match  most  any 
costume. 


They  are  superbly  tailored — Tweedie  stitching  and  binding 
is  so  exquisitely  done  that  the  label  which  you  find  in  every 
genuine  pair  is  the  manifest  of  pride  in  quality. 


Tweedie  Boot-Top  Company  St. Louis.  Mo. 
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Palmer  Flayed  For  His  Accusations 
By  Shoe  Retailers  in  Convention 


A.  H.  Geuting,  Retiring  President,  Officially  Voices  Resentment  Aroused  by 
Attitude  of  Dept,  of  Justice,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Attorney-General’s 
Own  Speech  — Leaders  in  Various  Branches  of  Industry  See  No  Relief  from 
High  Prices  Ahead  This  Year — 5,000  Visitors  “Pep  Up”  Boston 


Judging  from  the  vast  number  of  shoemen 
who  eagerly  stood  in  line  waiting  to  register 
and  secure  admission  badges  and  tickets  for 
the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Convention  fea- 
tures when  the  doors  of  Mechanics  Hall,  at 
Boston,  were  thrown  open  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, Jan.  12,  it  was  evident  that  transportation 
facilities  leading  to  Boston  from  every  corner 
of  the  country  had  been  called  upon  to  do 
yeoman  service. 

Thousands  of  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  shoe  industry,  for  the  most 
part  retail  merchants,  flocked  to  Boston  to 
attend  the  biggest  shoe  event  ever  attempted 
and  carried  to  a successful  conclusion.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  these  thousands 
were  not  to  be  disappointed  either  in  the  ex- 
hibits displayed,  style,  entertainment  or  educa- 
tional features  of  the  convention. 

Displays  Works  of  Art 

Entrances  to  the  exhibition  hall  were 
opened  at  9 :30  disclosing  avenues  of  artisti- 
cally decorated  booths  upon  which  the  245  ex- 
hibitors had  been  busily  at  work  for  several 
days.  All  sorts  of  materials  were  employed  in 
beautifying  the  displays,  ribbons,  flowers, 
scenic  and  electrical  effects,  the  exhibitors  ap- 
parently attempting  to  surpass  each  other  in 
the  attractiveness  of  their  showrooms.  A 
more  splendid  array  of  footwear  and  footwear 
accessories  was  never  before  collected  and 
shown  under  any  one  roof. 

All  Monday  morning  was  spent  in  examin- 
ing the  displays,  the  number  of  interested 
spectators  being  so  great  that  the  spacious 
aisles  dividing  the  various  exhibits  were  at 
times  almost  impassable. 

A wonderful  spirit  of  good  fellowship  per- 
vaded— a spirit  of  friendly,  almost  affection- 
ate, greeting  and  handshaking,  comradeship 
and  co-operation.  Enhancing  the  feeling  of 
good  fellowship,  souvenirs  enabling  recipients 
to  contribute  a slight  amount  of  not  unmusical 
noise — such  as  miniature  cow-bells  attached 


to  buttons  bearing  the  name  of  the  donor — 
were  distributed  in  profusion.  Souvenirs  of 
the  more  useful  variety,  made  of  leather  and 
other  appropriate  materials,  were  also  gener- 
ously in  evidence. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  by  W.  W.  Willson,  general  chair- 
man of  the  1920  Convention  Committee, 
promptly  at  2 o’clock.  Mr.  Willson  then  called 
upon  Chaplain  Elmer  D.  Gildersleeve,  who  pro- 
nounced the  invocation.  Chairman  Willson 
then  spoke  briefly  upon  the  activities  of  the 
convention  committees  from  the  time  of  their 
appointment  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  1919 
convention  in  St.  Louis  up  to  the  termination 
of  their  efforts  in  the  present  convention. 

Chairman  Willson  Opens  Convention 

Mr.  Willson  highly  praised  each  and  every 
man  on  the  various  committees,  saying,  “Never 
was  a general,  nor  any  other  leader,  backed  up 
as  faithfully  and  as  well  as  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  as  general  chairman  of  the 
Convention  Committee.  The  members  of  that 
committee  have  worked  many  long  and  tedious 
hours,  but  with  great  pleasure,  always  with 
the  thought  that  they  were  serving  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Willson,  turning  the  convention  over 
to  President  A.  H.  Geuting,  said:  “I  am  sure 
that  this  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  moment 
to  turn  over  this  gavel  to  President  A.  H. 
Geuting  of  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Asso- 
ciation.” 

President  Geuting  Takes  Gavel 

In  acceptance  of  the  gavel  Mr.  Geuting 
paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Convention 
Committee: 

“I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  shoe  re- 
tailers of  the  United  States,  our  members  in 
particular,  and  our  guests,  that  we  owe  you 
a great  debt  of  gratitude  and  that  our  hearts 


have  gone  out  to  this  committee  for  some  time 
past,”  he  said. 

“All  through  the  year  we  have  been  watch- 
ing your  committee’s  work,  day  after  day,  step 
by  step ; we  have  noticed  your  development  and 
I want  to  tell  you  that  we  never  experienced 
greater  zeal,  greater  energy,  more  sincerity 
and  earnestness  in  any  piece  of  work  than  what 
you  have  radiated  from  this  city  of  Boston.” 
At  the  close  of  his  address,  President  Geuting 
called  for  a rising  vote  of  thanks  and  three 
cheers  for  the  Convention  Committee,  which 
were  enthusiastically  given. 

Mayor  Peters  Welcomes  to  Boston 

The  President  then  introduced  Mayor  An- 
drew J.  Peters  of  Boston,  who  welcomed  the 
convention  members  and  visitors  to  the  city. 
Mayor  Peters  said  in  part: 

“We  are  glad  to  have  here  in  Boston  as 
our  guests  a body  of  men  such  as  you  who 
come  from  states  all  over  our  country  and 
whose  presence  here  reminds  us  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  vigor  and  the  progress  of  all  the 
sections  of  our  great  United  States. 

Retailers  Do  Their  Part 

“In  this  period  of  high  shoe  prices  you 
might  be  called  the  shock  absorbers,  and  at 
all  times  your  functions  are  to  transmit  im- 
pressions both  ways.  But  although  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  profiteering  in  certain 
trades,  yet  in  the  shoe  trade,  so  highly  com- 
petitive as  it  is,  the  profiteers  have  been  un- 
able to  get  a foothold  and  the  shoe  retailers 
have  at  least  done  their  part  in  the  fight 
against  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

“That  your  president  and  the  members  of 
your  committee  have  worked  hard  to  bring 
about  this  great  meeting  we  all  of  us  appre- 
ciate. Your  presence  here,  your  support  of 
them,  shows  what  an  interest  you  take  in  your 
organization.  We  need  just  that  spirit  in  our 
country  to-day,  and  I say,  give  to  your  coun- 
try, give  to  your  interest  the  spirit  which 
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The 

ATTRACTIVENESS 


of  a shoe  is  the  first  selling 
essential  — Next,  beyond 
any  question  is  the  fitting 
quality  — And  third,  the 
Service  to  the  purchaser. 

In  all  of  these  points 


have  built  a reputation 
second  to  none. 

STYLE,  FIT,  and 
QUALITY  are  the  watch- 
words  of  our  Production 
Department. 


ASK  ANY 
H <Sl  M 
DEALER 
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^ Cincinnati 

WELTS  AND  TURNS  EXCLUSIVELY 


Two  Eyelet  T I e, 
Black  "Kid,  Turn 
Sole,  17/8  Full  Louis 
Covered  Wood  Heel. 
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3- — Patent  leather  dress  oxford,  the  notable 
feature  of  which  is  the  omission  of  tip. 
Shown  at  the  Boston  convention  by  George  E. 
Keith  Co.,  Brockton. 


2. — Medium  tan  bal  featuring  novel  vamp 
outline  and  rubber  heel.  Shown  at  the  N.  S. 
R.  A.  convention  by  Churchill  & Alden, 
Brockton. 


i. — Dark  tan  brogue  oxford  developed  in 
cordovan,  featuring  imitation  ( stitched ) wing 
tip.  Shown  at  the  Boston  convention  by  The 
Dalton  Co.,  Inc.,  Brockton. 


brings  you  here  and  has  created  this  great 
meeting,  and  your  industry  and  our  country 
will  go  forward  into  success  much  better  than 
any  hitherto  shown.” 

H.  E.  Hagan  Responds 

President  Emeritus  A.  C.  McGowin  was 
to  have  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome 
made  by  Mayor  Peters,  but  due  to  illness  he 
was  unable  to  attend.  In  his  absence  response 
was  made  by  Henry  E.  Hagan  of  Boston. 

“We  are  indeed  glad,”  Mr.  Hagan  said,  “to 
hear  from  a man  in  public  life  who  is  fair 
and  just  and  honest,  and  who  will  not  play 
politics,  say  to  you,  and  say  to  you  publicly, 
that  he  believes  the  charge  of  profiteering 
untrue. 

“We  are  going  to  say  to  the  world  and 
prove  that  conditions — world  and  war  condi- 
tions— absolutely  and  entirely  beyond  our  con- 
trol, brought  about  a price  situation  for  which 
we  retail  men  are  not  responsible  and  are  vic- 
tims as  much  as  are  the  public  whom  we 
serve. 

“We  thank  Your  Honor  most  generously 
for  your  welcome  words.  We  appreciate  your 
coming  here  and  we  know  that  we  will  have 
from  you  during  our  stay  in  your  city  every 
aid,  every  comfort,  every  help  necessary  to 
send  these  5000  men  back  to  their  home  towns 
even  better  Americans,  if  possible,  than  when 
they  came.” 

President  Makes  Fearless  Address 

Following  Mr.  Hagan’s  response  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  President  A.  H.  Geuting  ad- 
dressed the  convention,  dedicating  the  event 
to  merchant  betterment  and  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  told  of  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
National  Shoe  Retailers’  Association,  which 
now  numbers  about  5000  members,  and  repre- 
sents in  spirit  at  least  30,000  shoe  retailers. 
President  Geuting  outlined  briefly  the  ad- 
vantage of  membership  in  the  association,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  talk  to  the  pres- 
ent-day problems  confronting  shoe  dealers,  be- 
ing a strong  and  fearless  refutation  of  the 
charges  of  profiteering  which  have  been  made 
unjustly  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry. 

He  said  in  part: 

“Our  great  membership  to-day,  represent- 


ing the  best  retailers  of  the  country,  gives 
every  shoe  retailer  a clearing  house  that,  is  in- 
valuable. No  one  in  the  retail  shoe  business 
can  afford  to  ignore  it.  The  biggest  cannot 
overlook  it,  for  it  is  an  old  truism  that  when  a 
man  wishes  to  know  something  about  law  he 
associates  with  lawyers — if  he  desires  knowl- 
edge of  art  he  associates  with  artists — if  he 
seeks  knowledge  about  jobbing  and  manufac- 
turing he  must  look  to  men  who  have  experi- 
ence in  these  lines.  So  it  follows : To  be  a good 
shoe  retailer,  a progressive  shoe  retailer,  a re- 
tailer who  is  abreast  of  the  times,  he  must 
associate  with  shoe  retailers. 

N.  S.  R.  A.  Boon  to  Retailers 

“While  this  is  a great  boon  to  the  small 
retailer,  it  is  nevertheless  a great  source  of 
power  to  the  big  retailer,  for  when  legisla- 
tion is  contemplated  that  is  inimical  to  our 
best  interests,  it  affects  the  large  interests 
more  vitally ; to  defeat  such  action  they  can  go 
to  the  front  with  the  power  of  numbers,  be- 
cause there  are  thousands  of  smaller  retailers 
to  back  them  up.  So  whether  we  are  big  or 
small,  we  all  need  the  protective  mantle  of  the 
N.  S.  R.  A. 

“The  problems  that  have  confronted  shoe 
retailers  during  my  term  of  office  have  been 
far  greater  and  more  troublesome  than  those 
that  faced  us  during  the  war. 

“The  Government,  in  its  strenuous  effort 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  to  give  every  assist- 
ance to  our  allies,  worked  day  and  night  to 
create  supplies,  ammunition  and  steel,  ship- 
ping them  in  record-breaking  quantities.  Con- 
tracts were  awarded  in  haste  regardless  of 
price — many  of  them  on  a cost  plus  10  per 
cent  basis.  Those  contracts  were  very  profit- 
able and  created  an  unusual  demand  for 
labor. 

“The  business  of  peace,  to  retain  its  organ- 
izations, was  forced  to  meet  exorbitant  war- 
time labor  prices.  As  a result  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction reached  the  highest  mark  in  the 
world’s  history. 

“This  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
scarcity  of  materials  in  many  lines.  These 
conditions  do  not  apply  to  our  country  alone — 
they  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Statements  Can’t  Be  Proven 
“For  some  unknown  reason  shoe  retailers 
have  been  chosen  to  be  pilloried  and  held  up 
as  a horrible  example  of  profiteering.  State- 
ments like  the  following  have  gone  the  rounds 
and  have  been  repeated,  parrot-like,  by  many 
public  speakers  and  reprinted  by  every  news- 
paper without  ever  having  been  substantiated : 
“ ‘A  manufacturer  saw  a shoe  in  a window 
priced  $18  that  he  recognized  as  his  own  shoe 
manufactured  at  $4.75,’  so  it  is  said. 

“ ‘Shoes  are  sent  abroad  at  $3.50,  yet  no 
one  can  buy  a decent  shoe  in  this  country  for 
less  than  $15,’  so  it  is  said. 

“These  statements,  with  even  more  silly 
variations,  have  been  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers time  and  time  again.  Every  one  of 
them  is  false,  has  no  foundation  in  fact  and 
cannot  be  proven.  Yet  they  are  used  as  the 
basis  of  legislative  thought,  of  special  congres- 
sional investigations,  the  inspiration  for  bills 
presented  in  Congress  seeking  to  regulate  dis- 
tribution without  investigating  their  truth- 
fulness. 

“How  Guilty  Are  We?” 

“Now,  let  us  see  how  guilty  we  are  as 
profiteers.  The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Research 
in  their  last  July  (1919)  report  on  145  shoe 
stores,  representing  every  kind  of  shoe  busi- 
ness, show  a net  profit  of  7 per  cent. 

“I  question  whether  this  percentage  is  not 
high  for  the  entire  retail  shoe  business  in  the 
country.  But  suppose  that  every  shoe  retailer 
in  the  country  averaged  7 per  cent  net  profit 
and  suppose  the  Government  succeeded  in 
striking  off  this  highwayman’s  profit  from  the 
retail  prices  of  shoes  so  that  the  retailer  would 
not  make  a cent  and  go  bankrupt,  what  would 
be  the  result?  Ten  dollar  shoes  would  sell  for 
$9.30,  $12  shoes  would  sell  for  about  $11  and 
$15  shoes  for  approximately  $14. 

“Would  this  small  reduction  produce  the 
complaints  about  the  high  cost  of  living  ? Most 
emphatically  not. 

Would  Co-operate  With  Government 
“Your  president  visited  Washington  sev- 
eral times,  also  your  vice-president,  James  F. 
Orr,  and  together  we  offered  our  assistance  in 
this  high  cost  crisis  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Ttte  Heart 
of  Winter 


Character  and  Quality 


United  Fast  Color  Eyelet  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Is  hard  and  cold;  but  it  has  crisp  and  sunny  days  that 
lure  the  well-dressed  woman  out  of  doors,  to  tramp  the 
frozen  earth  and  send  the  blood  tingling  through  her 
veins. 


The  Walking  Woman 


must  be  well  and  sensibly  shod  in  shoes  that  combine 
beauty,  style  and  smartness  with  the  strength  and  solidity 
that  spell  health  and  comfort. 


Eyelet  Philosophy 


Must  guide  her  selection  if  she  would  continue  to  be 
well-dressed  and  seasonably  shod;  and  she  must  never 
forget  that  the  infallible  index  of  the  correct  shoe  is 


The  Diamond  Brand 
Fast  Color  Eyelet 

Look  for  the  “Diamond”  in  the  eyelet.  It  is  the  sterling 
mark  of  worth,  class  and  finality  in  the  Shoemaker’s 
art;  the  test  of  the  shoe  and  the  assured  assertion  of  its 
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“We  proposed  a plan  of  conservatism  that 
would,  if  practiced,  reduce  the  shoe  bills  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  least  one- 
third.  I drafted  a pamphlet  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  promised  to  distribute  to 
29,000,000  women  to  secure  their  co-operation. 
I had  hardly  finished  this  work  of  co-operation 
when  I read  the  Attorney  General’s  speech  in 
Chicago,  in  which  he  indulged  in  a word  pic- 
ture that  condemned  us  worse  than  anything 
that  had  been  said  or  published. 

Inflammatory  Thoughts  Expressed 

“In  this  speech  he  said  ‘ninety-five  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  retailers  of  the 
country  are  honest  and  the  remainder  are 
profiteers;  they  are  worse  than  highwaymen.’ 
He  then  went  on  to  say,  ‘When  I get  a bill 
through  Congress  that  will  tag  the  cost  of 
every  article  of  merchandise,  people  will  not  be 
paying  $18  and  $20  for  shoes  that  cost  $5.80.’ 
Finally,  in  closing  his  speech,  ‘The  shoe  trade 
offers  a wide  field  for  profiteering.’ 

“Could  anything  be  said  that  could  be  more 
inflammable?  Could  anything  worse  be  said 
to  incite  Bolshevism  and  anarchy?  It  is  a com- 
pliment to  the  common  sense  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  that  they  did  not  turn  out  after  hear- 
ing this  speech  and  smash  the  show  windows 
of  every  shoe  store  on  State  Street. 

“If  Mr.  Palmer  will  accept  sound  business 
advice  and  co-operate,  in  good  faith,  on  the 
conservation  of  shoes  and  merchandise  gen- 
erally, millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved,  where 
a plan  of  persecution  cannot  help  but  add  to 
the  already  heavy  burden  of  taxes  heaped  upon 
us  by  other  mistakes  of  governmental  theo- 
rists.” 

Style  Show  a Wonder 

Tuesday  night  the  mammoth  style  show 
took  place.  It  was  without  question  the  big- 
gest and  most  elaborate  show  of  its  kind  ever 
seen  in  the  United  States.  Special  stage  set- 
tings were  used  and  elevated  promenades  led 
from  the  stage  down  each  side  of  the  hall. 
Smaller  runways  were  built  out  from  the 
main  promenades  at  short  intervals.  Up  and 
down  these  runways  promenaded  a tremen- 
dous number  of  models,  displaying  the  newest 
footwear  properly  balanced  as  to  costume, 
color  and  fitting. 

On  the  stage  several  specialties  were 
presented  including  a Ballet  of  Colors  for 
1920,  girls  featuring  well-known  trade-marks 
and  names  translating  advertisements  into 
living  models,  girls  featuring  footwear  for 
every  occasion,  solo  dancing  land  vocal  selec- 
tions. 

On  the  runways  footwear  for  every  con- 
ceivable occasion  was  likewise  shown. 
Sports,  street,  afternoon  and  evening  attire 
was  seen  in  profusion,  as  well  as  costumes 
for  bathing  girls,  skating  girls,  pajama  girls, 
Buster  Brown,  and  many  children  of  varying 
ages,  all  wearing  the  newest  things  in  foot- 
wear. 

Milwaukee  in  1921 

Prior  to  adjournment  of  the  third-day 
session  the  city  of  Milwaukee  was  selected 
for  the  location  of  the  N.  S.  R.  A.  1921  con- 
vention. 

A.  Katchinski,  chairman  of  the  Resolu- 


Attractive  novelty  bathing  boot  shown  at 
the  Boston  convention  by  the  General  Foot- 
wear Co.,  Inc.  The  vamp,  heel  foxing,  binding 
and  stripes  near  top  are  of  purple  satin,  upper 
of  ivhite  satin. 

tions  Committee,  reported  several  so-called 
minor  resolutions,  and  announced  that  a spe- 
cial committee  with  H.  A.  Rosenbach  as 
chairman  was  drafting  the  major  resolution 
dealing  with  the  policy  of  the  association 
relative  to  profiteering  and  store  conduct. 

Wednesday  evening  a series  of  boxing 
bouts  were  staged  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  retailers,  and  judging  from  the  enthus- 
iasm and  interest  shown  this  feature  proved 
to  be  a real  success. 

Thursday  Morning  Session 

The  speakers  for  Thursday  morning  were 
Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  of  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration; 
Congressman  Frank  B.  Murphy,  of  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  and  Maj.  Charles  F.  Cahill,  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.  The  subjects 
of  their  addresses  were  “Business  Records 
Are  Your  Guide  and  Compass,”  “Making 
America  Safe  for  Industry,”  and  “Tools  of 
Industry.” 

Following  these  addresses  H.  A.  Rosen- 
bach, chairman  of  the  Special  Resolution 
Committee,  advised  the  convention  that  the 
major  resolution  on  the  policy  of  the  N.  S. 
R.  A.  had  not  been  drafted  in  permanent 


Patent  leather  novelty  pump  featuring  ex- 
tremely high  throat  and  punching  around 
edge,  Louis  heel.  By  The  Krohn-F echheimer 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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form,  but  when  completed  will  be  sent  to  the 
members  through  the  association  bulletin. 

He  outlined  the  policy  of  the  association 
as  follows  in  part: 

“Those  basic  principles  which  will  be  the 
foundation  stones  of  this  report  will  be 
firstly,  an  expression  of  our  opinion,  an  ex- 
pression of  our  earnest,  firm  belief  in  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  that  government 
which  belongs  to  us. 

“We  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  our 
Government  at  Washington  that  our  cus- 
tomers stand  to  us.  There  is  no  body  of  men 
in  America  that  has  the  interest  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  more  at  heart  than  the  re- 
tailers of  America. 

“Gentlemen,  we  are  not  here  to  fight.  We 
are  here  to  help  and  that  will  be  the  sense 
of  the  resolutions  that  we  present  to  the 
Government  at  Washington. 

“The  plan  of  your  committee  is  that  we 
will  organize  a Vigilance  Committee  with 
one  man  in  every  State,  preferably  associated 
as  closely  as  possible  with,  or  a member  of, 
the  various  price-fixing  or  fair-price  com- 
mittees, who  will  operate  as  the  vigilance 
officer  of  that  State  and  who  will  appoint 
under  him  representative  shoe  men  through- 
out the  State  and  any  case  of  profiteering 
that  may  come  to  our  notice  may  be  directed 
to  that  vigilance  officer  and  the  National  Shoe 
Retailers’  Association  of  America  will  go  on 
record  as  going  the  limit  to  stamp  out  that 
man  who  profiteers.” 

Officers  for  Coming  Year 

Immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
convention  the  directors  met  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  result  of  this  election  was:  James  P. 

Orr,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  president;  John 
Slater,  New  York,  first  vice-president;  C.  K. 
Chisholm,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  second  vice-pres- 
ident; J.  E.  Willson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  third 
vice-president;  H.  A.  Rosenbach,  Chicago, 
111.,  fourth  vice-president;  new  directors,  A. 
Katchinski,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Christian 
Ludebuhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Victor  Vaile,  Ko- 
komo, Ind.;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  P. 
Mayer,  Danville,  111.;  secretary-commis- 
sioner, T.  C.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Largest  Banquet  Ever  Served 

The  convention  closed  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning with  the  banquet.  Charles  F.  Weed, 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  The  first  speaker  was 
Governor  Calvin  I.  Coolidge  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  followed  by  Edward  A.  Filene, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

As  a token  of  appreciation  of  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  A.  C.  McGowin,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, John  O’Connor,  of  Chicago,  Past 
President  A.  H.  Geuting,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
C.  K.  Chisholm,  of  Cleveland,  are  held  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  N.  S.  R.  A.,  very 
beautiful  clocks  were  presented  to  these  ac- 
tive association  workers. 

Other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Prof. 
Dallas  L.  Sharpe  and  Luke  Barnett.  The 
delegates  then  adjourned  to  the  Copley  Plaza, 
where  the  annual  ball  was  held. 
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The  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  sole  manufac- 
turers of  the  famous  Comfy  line  of  slippers,  has  largely 
increased  its  sales  force  for  the  1920  season.  For 
this  reason  our  representatives  expect  to  call  upon  the 
trade  at  a much  earlier  date  than  in  seasons  past. 

We  advise  our  friends  to  hold  their  orders  until  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  complete  line  of  Comfy  felts  and 
Boudoirs  which  for  1920  contains  many  new  designs  and 
fundamental  improvements  in  manufacture  as  well. 

Write  us  for  an  approximate  date  of  salesman  s call. 

Quality  considered — prices  attractive. 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

DOL6EV1LLB,  N.  V 

NEWYORK0FFIC&  I 
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Brown  Scores  Heavily  in  Footwear 
Favor  with  Our  Bourgeoisie 


Pennsylvania  Grill-room  Patrons  Offer  Tea  Room  Visitor 
and  Little  Miss  Artist  Real  Insight  into  the  Trend — 
And  Here  We  Find  a Young  Woman  Who’d  Follow  the 
Right  Man — a Shoe  Man  He’d  Have  to  Be — to  the 
North  Pole 


“We’re  very  early,”  said  the  Tea  Room 
Visitor  to  Little  Miss  Artist  as  they  met  just 
outside  the  grill-room  door  in  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel,  “the  grill  isn’t  even  open  yet, 
and  there  is  no  one  around.” 

“Sloppy  day  under  foot,  too,”  said  Little 
Miss  Artist.  “Good  day  for  hob-nailed,  water- 
proof shoes,”  sticking  forth  one  sturdy  boot 
which  had  not  been  able  to  escape  the  mud 
outside  even  if  it  was  warm  and  cozy  within. 
“If  I were  to  dance  I’d  make  an  impression!” 

As  they  sat  on  a divan  outside  the  grill- 
room, waiting  for  the  red  cord  to  be  taken 
from  across  the  door,  two  large-sized  females 
strolled  past,  with  somewhat  heavy  features 
and  equally  heavy  clothes — heavy  in  the  sense 
of  being  strained  in  effect,  striving  for  “snap” 
and  missing  it  with  a dull  thud.  On  their 
large  feet  were  large  misshapen  shoes  covered 
by  ill-fitting  “toe-rubbers.” 

When  Shoes  Ruin  Costumes 

“There  goes  an  excellent  example,”  said 
the  Tea-Room  Visitor,  “of  what  large  women 
should  never  do,  and  that  is  wear  shoes  that 
have  become  worn  and  stretched.  Goodness 
knows  old  shoes  are  bad  enough  on  small  trim 
feet,  but  when  they  are  seen  on  feet  that  look 
untidy  at  the  first  opportunity  anyway,  they 
would  spoil  the  best  of  costumes.  Large  feet 
are  no  disadvantage  when  they  are  properly 
dressed,  for  I have  seen  those  that  looked  so 
trim  that  I could  not  believe  it  when  I have 
been  told  what  a large  size  it  really  took  to 
cover  them.” 

“But  suppose  the  woman  doesn’t  know 
how  to  dress  her  own  feet?”  logically  inquired 
Little  Miss  Artist. 

Hunting  the  Ultimate  Salesman 

“Most  women  don’t.  They  know  less  about 
fitting  their  feet  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the 
extreme  portions  of  their  anatomy.  That  is 
where  a clever  shoe  salesman  comes  in.  A 
woman  looks  for  style;  it  is  up  to  the  shoe 
clerk  to  see  that  she  does  not  go  wrong  on 
size  and  fit. 


Here  we  see  suede  single  ties  with  butterfly 
bows  leaving  the  dance  floor  and  returning  to 
the  table  in  the  tea  room  with  patent  leather 
— but  then  men  don’t  count,  in  the  tea  rooms 
at  least;  they  are  just  to  dance  with. 


“Do  you  know,  I have  never  found  a thor- 
oughly satisfactory  shoe  salesman?  When  I 
do  he  can  sell  me  shoes  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  even  if  I have  to  follow  him  to  the  pole 
and  let  him  sell  me  Esquimau  shoes.  A man 
or  woman  either  who  can  sell  a woman  the 
correct  pair  of  shoes,  the  kind  she  can  put  on 
and  walk  four  miles  in,  or  dance  sixteen  hours 
in,  and  at  the  same  time  make  her  think  she 
has  chosen  them  herself,  is  a prize  not  lightly 
to  be  esteemed,  for  it  takes  tact,  skill,  sym- 
pathy with  human  nature,  good  taste  in  style, 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science,  not 
only  of  shoe-fitting,  but  also  of  shoe-making, 
for  the  make  is  nine-tenths  of  the  comfort. 
Now,  after  this  little  dissertation  upon  the 
perfect  shoe  salesman,  let  us  go  in  and  have 
some  tea  and  watch  them  dance.” 

“All  right,”  said  Little  Miss  Artist,  who 
had  been  struggling  politely  to  suppress  a 
yawn  through  the  heated  remarks  of  the  Tea- 
Room  Visitor  upon  the  necessary  virtues  of 
one  who  sells  shoes  satisfactorily.  Tea  was 
much  nearer  the  heart  of  Little  Miss  Artist 
than  feet  at  that  moment. 

Looking  ’Em  Over 

As  they  were  seated  near  the  railing  over- 
looking the  dance  floor  the  Tea-Room  Visitor 
“swept  the  floor”  with  a practiced  eye. 

“Good  sense  seems  to  reign  here,”  she 
sniffed.  “That  ought  to  be  encouraging  to  the 
League  to  Enforce  Comfort,  but  it  doesn’t 
make  good  fashion  copy.  I thought  all  but 
business  women  had  quit  wearing  low  heels 
and  ‘common  sense’  shoes,  but  it  seems  not, 
and  furthermore  they  don’t  seem  to  mind 
dancing  in  them.  To  hear  some  of  the  re- 
tailers talk,  you  would  think  that  all  women 
consistently  refused  to  buy  anything  but  the 
most  expensive  and  frivolous  of  fancy  shoes.” 

“But  it  is  a bad  day  and  midwinter — who 
wouldn’t  be  discouraged  enough  to  wear  sen- 
sible shoes?”  asked  Little  Miss  Artist. 

“Well,  as  the  saying  goes  ‘it  is  darkest 
just  before  dawn’ — the  night  of  winter  is 
wearing  out  its  old  shoes,  hats  and  gloves  be- 
fore spring  ushers  in  the  latest  frivolities. 

“The  dawn  of  spring  is  already  indicated 
on  the  stage  unless  I miss  my  guess.  At 
Grace  George’s  opening  the  other  night  in 
‘The  Ruined  Lady’  she  wore  what  seemed  to 
me  a fair  indication  of  what  will  be  quite  a 
‘go’  for  spring  in  the  way  of  shoes  at  least, 
and  that  was  brown  suede  slippers  with  the 
high  ankle-strap,  and  two  straps  crossed,  I 
think,  over  the  instep.  She  wore  them  with 
a neat  little  morning  dress  of  white-dotted 


A modern  Carmen  with  a single  ear-ring 
. wore  a transparent  brimmed  hat  of  cire  maline 
with  taffeta  crown  trimmed  with  fabric  roses 
under  the  left  side — the  car-ring  side. 

navy  blue  gingham  trimmed  with  white  col- 
lars, cuffs,  and  sash.” 

“Did  they  have  the  French  last?” 

“No,  they  were  pointed  toes,  but  they 
showed  the  French  influence  in  the  straps. 
Fancy  straps  and  bows  seem  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  new  tendencies  in  slippers  at  least. 
See  that  pa'ir  of  black  suede  there  on  the  floor 
with  the  straps  crossed  over  the  instep?  Now 
that  is  a large  foot  and  it’s  very  trimly 
dressed.” 

“There  is  an  attractive  little  girl  in  a 
brown  jersey  frock  with  a narrow  metal-cloth 
sash  and  bronze  shoes.” 

“That  is  another  thing,”  said  the  Tea- 
Room  Visitor,  “that  makes  an  impression 
upon  me  and  that  is  the  amount  of  brown  in 
footwear.  Of  course  we  have  had  brown 

sport  shoes  and  brown  high  boots,  but  brown 
seems  to  be  threatening  to  displace  black  in 
such  unusual  places  as  suede,  satin,  and  kid 
slippers  and  Colonials.” 

“Black  prevails  on  this  floor,”  reported 
Little  Miss  Artist,  after  a glance  around. 
“The  ones  that  aren’t  sensible  boots,  or  com- 
binations with  spats,  are  patent  leather  pumps 
and  Colonials,  and  some  black  suede.  With 
the  exception  of  those  bronze  Colonials — ” 

Don’t  Judge  Hastily 
“Yes,  of  course,  but  wait  until  spring,  or 
wait  until  next  month  even,  and  I think  you 
will  see  brown  begin  to  crop  out.  You  know 
brown  is  running  hand-in-hand  with  the  old, 
established  navy  this  spring  in  garments  and 
hats  as  well.” 

“Look  at  those  extremely  high  boots 
there,”  interrupted  Little  Miss  Artist,  point- 
ing out  a trim  little  figure  with  a laughing 
face,  an  elusive  charm,  and  very  short  skirts. 

“As  skirts  go  up,  boots  must  follow,”  said 
The  Tea-Room  Visitor.  “That  is  a selling 
point  in  some  of  the  advertising  copy  I’ve 
seen  lately — ‘extremely  high  boots,  made  es- 
pecially for  the  short  skirts.’  ” 

“Dear  me,”  said  Little  Miss  Artist,  sud- 
denly, “it  is  nearly  six  and  I have  a dinner 
engagement.  I must  be  going.  They  will  be 
shutting  us  out  of  here  in  a few  minutes!” 
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(orrect  Dodge- 

For  All  Occasions 

IN  STOCK 


Stock  No.  L287 — Patent 
Leather  Opera,  1 Xl  inch 
baby  Louis  wood  covered 
heel,  AA  to  C,  price 
$6.50. 


The  baby  Louis  has  many  avenues  for  distribution  to  your 
trade — growing  girls — the  woman  who  can  t wear  high 
heels  and  the  well-dressed  woman  who  wants  a low  heel 
if  she  can  get  a pump  with  graceful  lines. 

We  have  built  this  pump  to  meet  the  demand  of  your 
trade.  You  mark  our  word,  the  baby  Louis  heel  pump 
is  here  to  stay. 

If  you  want  some,  send  in  your  order  while  we  have  them 
at  last  season’s  price. 


Stock  No.  L290 — 
Patent  Leather 
Plaza,  1 Yz  inch  baby 
Louis  wood  covered 
heel,  AA  to  C,  price 
$6.50. 


Nathan  D.  Dodge  Shoe  Co. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

183  Essex  St.  851  Marbridge  Bldg.  600  Denckla  Bldg.  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Gteat  Northern  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
537  Ridge  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 
417  Pacific  Bldg. 


Montgomery 
20  Galena  Ave. 


All  goods  sold  F.  O.  B.  Newburyport;  terms  net  30  days. 


Arthur  Wallace  Shoe  Store,  447  Washington  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Chairs  furnished  by  American  Seating  Company 

Quality  Equipment  Attracts  a Quality  Trade 

An  attractively  equipped  shop  invites  new  customers  and 
comfortable  seating  holds  their  trade. 

American  Interlocking  Shoe  Store  Chairs 

because  of  their  artistic  design  and  comfort  giving  qualities 
meet  every  requirement  of  the  modern,  up-to-date  Shoe 
Shop. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “The  Shoe  Store  Beautiful.”  It 
will  solve  your  seating  problems  for  you. 

AFRICAN  SEATING  [QAPANY 


Room  603,  119  W.  40th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


1057  Lytton  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


If  your  advertising  is  not  overshadowing 
the  advertising  of  your  competitors; 

If  it  is  not  bringing  close  on  to  100% 
results; 

If  the  illustrations  lack  poise,  original- 
ity, snap; 

If  the  “copy”  is  not  all  that  it  should 
be; 

If  the  layouts  are  not  well-planned  and 
well-executed; 

If  the  ideas  and  policies  are  not  sound, 
sane,  purposeful; 

YOU  NEED 
ECONOMY  SERVICE! 

The  franchise  for  Economy  Service,  given  to  one  store  in  a town,  is  a valuable 
asset  to  nearly  a thousand  merchants  throughout  the  country.  Let  us  senajyou 
FREE  full  details.  The  coupon  will  bring  them  1 


93l*West  39  St  ' Newybvh l 


AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
Send  us  details  of  your  service,  without  obligation  in  any  Way. 


Name _ 


it*  **', 


*ji  it 
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Face  High  Shoe  Prices 
for  Another  Year 

Makers  Thresh  Out  Problems  Again 
at  Meeting,  Say  Present  Conditions 


and  had  afloat  a supply  sufficient  for  the  fol- 
lowing six  months  was  erroneous;  that  the 
average  kid  manufacturer  did  not  have  on  hand 
a supply  sufficient  for  more  than  60  days’  out- 
put, but  that  skins  were  coming  in  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  leather,  providing  manufacturers 
would  spread  their  buying  over  a wider  range 
of  grades  and  not  continue  to  concentrate  on 
the  extreme  top  grades. 


Will  Continue  and  Plan  to  Meet  Them 


The  keynote  of  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  shoe  manufacturers  ever 
held  in  this  country — the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Boot  & Shoe  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Jan.  20-21 — was 
“facing  the  facts  in  our  industry.”  It  de- 
veloped that  the  great  big  outstanding  prob- 
lems which  shoe  manufacturers  are  facing  are 
labor  conditions,  financial  conditions,  visible 
supply  and  prices  of  hides  and  skins  and  their 


Co.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Sisson  discussed 
several  different  plans  that  had  been  proposed 
fo  stabilize  foreign  exchange  and  promote  ex- 
port business.  He  felt  optimistic  that  as  soon 
as  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  ways  and 
means  would  be  worked  up  by  which  export 
business  can  be  financed  in  a way  that  would 
be  satisfactory  both  to  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try. 

Tanners  Have  Surplus  Capacity 


Expect  Advance  for  Fall 
The  result  of  a questionnaire  sent  out  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Frank  S.  Farnum,  of 
Churchhill  & Alden,  is  chairman,  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
shoes,  both  men’s  and  women’s,  believe  that 
there  will  be  an  advance  in  prices  for  fall, 
1920,  over  spring  prices,  and  that  women’s 
shoes  of  the  higher  grade  will  probably  show 
more  advance  than  men’s,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  kid  leathers  show  a stronger  advance  than 
calf  leathers.  Medium  shoes  of  medium  grade 


reflection  in  shoe  prices  for  1920. 

In  opening  the  convention,  President  J. 
Franklin  McElwain  made  a hurried  review  of 
general  manufacturing  and  leather  conditions, 
and  urged  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of 
frank  and  open  statements  by  them  in  order 
that  a closer  co-operation  might  exist  and 
greater  good  come  from  the  meeting.  Evi- 
dently the  manufacturers  present  were  in  full 
accord  with  that  sentiment  because  never  be- 
fore have  the  members  of  the  organization 
been  so  free  to  express  their  opinions  and  tell 
the  story  of  the  inside  workings  of  their  indi- 


In  the  survey  of  general  market  conditions 
it  was  brought  up  that  while  imports  of  hides 
have  been  heavier  during  1919  than  during 
the  previous  year,  the  export  of  finished  leather 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  skins  and 
hides.  American  tanners  are  in  a position  to 
produce  all  necessary  leather  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  have  a goodly  amount  for  export, 
providing  the  raw  materials  are  available. 

J.  Stephens  Ullman,  of  the  F.  Blumenthal 
Co.,  stated  that  the  report  that  kid  manufac- 
turers had  on  hand  a supply  of  skins  suffi- 
cient for  their  needs  for  the  coming  six  months 


will  probably  remain  about  the  same  as  at 
present. 

While  there  was  a general  feeling  of  opti- 
mism among  the  manufacturers,  there  was  a 
disposition  to  feel  that  caution  and  conserva- 
tism should  be  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  all 
business  connected  with  the  shoe  industry ; that 
it  was  a time  when  no  part  of  the  industry, 
from  the  hide  dealer  down  through  to  the  re- 
tail merchant,  should  indulge  in  any  kind  of 
speculation,  and  that  profits  should  be  figured 
on  a basis  that  would  keep  the  prices  at  the 
lowest  possible  level. 


vidual  plants  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  members. 

To  Stabilize  Conditions 

The  morning  session  of  the 
first  day  was  largely  taken  up  by 
an  address  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hopkins, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  during  the  war  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  Indus- 
trial Relationship.  Dr.  Hopkins 
reviewed  industrial  conditions 
from  old  tribal  days  on  through 
to  the  present  time  of  the  most 
wonderful  industrial  developments 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  crux  of  his  whole  address  was 
that  men  must  have  some  way  of 
giving  expression  to  their  per- 
sonality and  their  ideas  in  order 
that  they  may  further  the  sta- 
bility of  industrial  conditions. 

Following  Dr.  Hopkins’  ad- 
dress a general  discussion  was  in- 
dulged in  during  which  many 
plans  of  first  aid  medical  attention 
were  taken  up,  as  well  as  bonus 
and  profit-sharing  plans  and  in- 
ternal welfare  organizations  ope- 
rated and  controlled  by  the  work- 
ers. 

Wednesday’s  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  financial  and  general 
market  condition  of  the  industry. 
The  principal  speaker  of  that  ses- 
sion was  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 


THIS  IS  ALL  I 
CAN  GIVE  you 
AT  ANy  PRICE 


I MUST  HAVE  . 
MORE  REGARDLESS 
. OF  price;  'J 


^anufacturer- 


♦ 

Shoes  on  Pages  96, 97 


1.  — Brown  suede  bracelet  pump, — 
decoration  at  throat  and  on  bracelet 
developed  in  red  and  cut  steel  beads. 
Elaborate  cameo  ornament  suspended 
from  bracelet.  Turn  sole,  Louis  heel. 

2.  — Another  idea  in  bracelet  slippers. 
Vamp  of  brown  suede,  quarter  and 
straps  of  satin  to  match,  large  rhine- 
stone buttons,  turn  sole,  Louis  heel. 
By  Julian  & Kokenge  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

3.  — A strap  pump  for  evening  wear, 
vamp  and  wood  covered  heel  of  blue 
satin,  quarter  of  silver  cloth,  turn  sole, 
Louis  heel.  By  the  Claremont  Shoe 
Co.,  Haverhill. 

4.  — Another  creation  for  evening 
wear,  black  satin  covered  wood  heel 
and  vamp,  gold  kid  quarter,  rhinestone 
buckle,  turn  sole,  Louis  heel.  By  Bliss 
& Perry  Co.,  N ewburyport. 

5.  — Walking  oxford,  blucher  type, 
developed  in  dark  tan  calf  and  gray 
buck.  Vamp,  tip  and  foxing  are  of 
calf,  quarter  of  buck,  welt  sole,  mili- 
tary heel.  By  Rickard  Shoe  Co., 
Haverhill. 

6.  — Sports  oxford  of  white  buck  and 
tan  calf.  Upper  and  tip  of  calf,  vamp 
and  quarter  of  buck,  welt  sole,  military 
heel.  By  Dorothy  Dodd  Shoe  Co., 
Boston. 

7.  — Tan  kid  novelty  pump,  turn  sole, 
Louis  heel.  Made  by  Ziegler  Bros., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and  shown  by  The 
Standard  Kid  Co.,  Boston. 

8.  — Bronze  kid  Colonial  featuring 
large  novelty  tongue  embroidered  with 
cut  steel  beads,  welt  sole,  Louis  heel. 
This  and  No.  i by  Hamilton-Broivn 
Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


Factors  in  Rubber  Footwear  Prices 
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FOR  1920 

A National  Advertising  Campaign  of  such  broad 
scope  and  Conservative  strength  that 

Dr.  Scholl’s 

toot  Comfort  Appliances 

will  be  known  in  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the 
country. 

MR.  SHOE  MERCHANT 
This  is  your  campaign,  if  you  make  it  so 

The  copy  carries  an  institutional  message  to  your  customers. 
It  tells  them  that  the  better  shoe  stores  everywhere  maintain 
Dr.  Scholl’s  Foot  Comfort  Service — that  the  store  which 
offers  this  service  is  a modern,  reliable  institution,  a place 
where  they  may  be  assured  of  honest,  expert  attention  to  their 
foot  troubles,  as  well  as  honest  value  and  comfort  in  shoes. 
Make  your  store  the  one  which  this  National  Advertising 
points  to.  Keep  Scholl  trims  in  your  windows,  carry  Scholl 
ads  in  your  local  papers  in  connection  with  your  own.  We’ll 
supply  the  window  trims.  We’ll  supply  the  newspaper 
electros. 

— and  remember  this:  Concentrate  on  the  Scholl  line.  It 
is  complete.  If  there  were  any  other  Foot  appliances  that 
were  scientifically  right  they  would  be  represented  in  Dr. 
Scholl’s  line. 
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THESE  MAGAZINES  REACH  A TOTAL 

OF 

66,450,000  READERS. 

EACH  MONTH. 

HOW  MANY  OF  THEM  ARE  IN  YOUR 
TOWN? 

KEEP  YOUR  STORE  NAME  TIED  UP 
TO  DR.  SCHOLL’S  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING. 
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tyhe  Rilliken,  Shoe 


The  Wonder  Shoe  of  the  20th  Century 
for  Kiddies 

The  makers  of  “Billikens”  have  combined  common 
sense  shape,  genteel  appearance  and  sturdy  value 
to  make  a shoe  which  will  be  the  keystone  for  the 
structure  of  your  business  success. 

The  franchise  for  the  sale  of  ‘‘Billikens”  is  one  of 
the  best  Assets  you  could  acquire. 

Write  or  wire  to-day  for  Salesman  or  “Billiken” 
Booklet. 


M-Elroy  "Sloan  Shoe  Company 

ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI. 
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Shoe  selection  depends  on  style, 
quality  and  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  line. 

Those  who  have  worn  Wingate 
turn  footwear  buy  it  again. 
Those  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time  are  sold  through  the  guar- 
antee its  appearance  gives  of 
style  and  wear. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

ERNEST  BARNETT 

503  MARBRIDGE  BLDG. 

The  illustration  is  a Black  Kid,  Two  Eyelet  Sailor 
Tie,  Turn;  17/8  Full  Louis  Heel. 


ATE  SIHOE  COKE 

frD^VEBlHIILL  . o o .MASS 


WHEN  two  persons  match 
wits  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  phrase , they  are  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  one  another . 

Economist  wit -matching  is  done  in 
a spirit  of  helpfulness . 

There  are  plenty  of  good  men , but 
which  one  of  these  has  the  wit , the 
particular  of  knowledge  and 
ability , that  makes  him  fit  ideally 
the  job  you  have  open ? 

If  he  is  to  be  found , the  Economist 
Want  Page  will  bring  you  his 
address. 
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The  Editor’s  Display  Window 


In  the  pages  of  this  week’s  Economist  are  offered  articles  on  many  phases  of  modern  busi- 
ness, with  which  store  executives  and  buyers  must  maintain  an  intimate  touch  if  they  are  to 
function  most  efficiently.  These  subjects  have  been  treated  with  the  idea  of  their  particular 
application  to  the  dry  goods  business  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  writers — making  them  of  con- 
centrated value. 

The  thousands  who  read  the  Economist  weekly  are  growing;  it  is  a steady  and  gratifying 
groivth  to  which  we  in  the  publication  offices  cannot  help  but  throb  responsively.  Perhaps  you 
yourself  may  know  someone  who  is  missing  the  Economist — but  you  can  help  him  far  over  the 
road  by  bringing  an  issue  such  as  this  to  his  attention. 


High  Lights  ot  This  Issue 

Close-Up  View  of  To-Day’s  Fashions  at  Palm  Beach 15 

Modes  That  Will  Influence  Women’s  Apparel  and  Accessories  for  the  Coming  Summer  Described  by  an  Economist 
Writer. 

Advance  Styles * ....  17 

An  Economist  Department  Showing  Fashion  Tendencies  in  Paris. 

Expected  “Call”  from  Merchants  but  Not  from  Store  Admen 18 

Mr.  Blumenstock  Defends  His  Attitude  on  Use  of  Comparative  Prices  in  Advertising,  Giving  Chapter  and  Verse  from 
His  Experience. 

Textile  Markets  Still  Say  “Pooh!”  to  Disquieting  Developments 20 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Realize  Existence  of  Weak  Spots,  But  Are  Confident  of  the  Holding  Powers  of  Prices 
During  the  Current  Year. 

Glowing  Colors  and  Marvelous  Checks  Mark  Paris  Woolens 22 

Suitings  in  Mixed  Colors  Featured  With  Black  and  White,  Tan  and  Brown  and  Gray  and  White  Favored. 

Back  to  Dress  Fabrics  Era  Is  Here 23 

Western  Buyer  Observes  Tendency  Toward  Home  Dressmaking — And  Acts. 

Because  Foreigners  Inspire  Us,  Let’s  Encourage  Them .24 

Democracy’s  Greatest  Need  Is  Participation,  Therefore  We  Should  Court  It,  Declares  Allen  Eaton. 

The  Week  from  a Trade  Viewpoint 25 

A Regular  Weekly  Feature  of  the  Economist. 

Woman  of  To-Day  Defies  Style  Creators  with  Ideas  of  Her  Own 47 

Originators  Are  Now  Sponsoring  an  Infinite  Variety  in  Fabrics,  Types,  Colors.  Trimmings  and  Even  the  Uses  of  Gar- 
ments, Leaving  the  Choice  of  Attire  to  the  Wearer. 

Sports  Garments  Now  Being  Shown  in  New  Fabrics 49 

Silk  and  Cotton  Mixtures  in  Various  Weaves  Are  the  Basis  of  Several  Interesting  Models. 

Which  End  of  the  Spyglass  Are  You  Looking  Through? 51 

Department  Store  Salesmanship  Is  Open  Sesame  to  a Useful,  Enjoyable  Life.  Provided  You  Believe  in  Y^ourself. 

New  Orleans  Store  Builds  Palace  -of  Ready-to-Wear 53 

The  New  Salon  des  Modes  Is  a Specialty  Shop  Contained  W ithin  the  Maison  Blanche. 

“Barber  Bill”  Sets  Up  His  Shop  at  Lord  & Taylor’s 55 

Here  the  Kiddies  Can  Get  a Hair  Cut  Seated  on  Horses  Instead  of  Sitting  in  Chairs. 

Paris  Reports  Good  Demand  for  Neckwear 59 

Net,  Crepe  and  Voile  Are  in  Principal  Demand — All  Kinds  of  Lace  Finds  Favor. 

War  Decorations  Furnish  Theme  for  Ribbons 61 

Paris  Accords  Favor  to  Offerings  in  Moire  and  Faille  in  Neutral  Colors,  Brilliantly  Striped. 

Those  British  Goods  Are  to  Be  Had 63 

Biggest  of  Trade  Fairs  to  Be  Staged  in  Three  Cities  at  One  Time. 

Knit  Goods  Men!  Keep  Your  Eye  on  Wholesalers’  Reserve  Stocks 67 

The  Speed  With  Which  Manufacturers  and  Others  Fill  Orders  Is  a Reliable  Trade  Barometer. 

Egyptian  and  Oriental  Notes  in  Spring  Novelties 99 

Beads,  Pendants  and  Plaques  Are  Larger  and  More  Elaborate  Than  Ever. 


In  the  Men’s  Wear  Feature 


Masculine  Methods  for  Men’s  Wear  Get  the  “He-Man”  to  Shop 85 

Segregation  Idea  Has  Been  Proven  Most  Efficient,  Says  Sioux  City  Buyer,  Who  Has  Tried  It  Out. 

Clothing  Windows  That  Won  Prizes  in  Contest  Just  Closed 87 

Boys’  Clothing  Displays  Contestants  Hailed  from  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  Maryland. 

“Little  Men”  Want  to  Be  Recognized 89 

Antagonism  Often  Results  When  Salespeople  Attempt  to  “Baby”  the  Small  Boys  They  Serve. 


Some  Features  of  Our  Coming  World-wide  Issue 

There’s  so  much  good  stuff  in  preparation  for  Feb.  21  that  we  can’t  resist  the  urge  to  tell  something  about 
it  in  this  corner  to-day — two  weeks  ahead  of  time.  The  program  is  by  no  means  full,  but  here  are  some  topics 
that  will  suggest  to  you  what  to  expect  from  this  big  World-wide  Number. 

An  article  by  the  auditor  of  a Pennsylvania  store  about  a merchandise  man  who  believes  in  keeping  his 
buyers  thoroughly  informed;  the  results  of  a step  toward  the  democratization  of  a business,  the  experience  of  the 
Weinstock-Lubin  store  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  covering  a period  of  six  months,  illustrated  with  charts;  what  buyers’ 
meetings  have  produced  in  merchandising  and  service  for  a big  Ohio  department  store,  by  a member  of  the  store’s 
staff ; two  articles  that  show  the  methods  of  successful  small-town  merchants,  one  from  the  Garver  store,  Stras- 
burg,  Ohio,  and  another  from  the  Thedieck  store,  Sidney,  Ohio — and  we  were  going  to  tell  about  some  more,  but 
there  really  isn’t  room  for  more  than  a half  or  a third  of  ’em ! 

Orders  for  extra  copies  should  be  placed  without  delay. 
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\AN  RAALTE 

DouLle^tipped  SILK  GLOVES 


At  Last! 

At  last!  Silk  Gloves  created  from  a style  as  well  as 
a quality  viewpoint!  At  last! — Silk  Gloves  that  will 
sell  for  their  style  and  beauty  as  well  as  for  their 
service.  At  last! — Silk  Gloves  of  which  women 
will  desire  several  pair,  simply  because  their  variety 
of  charming  styles  is  irresistible!  At  last — Silk  Glove 
styles  that  are  stylish.  Our  salesman  will  show  you. 

VAN  RAALTE  COMPANY 

New  York  Address  : 16th  Street  and  5th  Avenue 

Chicago  Address  : 105  South  Dearborn  Street 


Silk  Underwear 


Silk  Hosiery 


Veils 
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Buying  Far  Ahead  an  Uneconomic  Plan 


ONE  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  gov- 
ernmental extravagance  during  the  war 
was  the  policy  adopted  of  paying  pro- 
ducers of  munitions,  ships,  arms  and  other 
essentials  on  a “cost  plus  10  per  cent  basis.” 
Obviously,  the  higher  the  cost  of  production 
the  more  there  was  in  it  for  the  producer. 
Hence,  the  manufacturer  working  on  a Gov-, 
ernment  contract  had  no  incentive  to  strive  to 
cut  down  his  cost  of  production ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  he  paid  out  the  more  he  got 
in — as  a result  of  the  “cost  plus  ten  per  cent” 
plan. 

This  fact  has  been  generally  recognized; 
indeed,  the  country  is  still  feeling  its  results 
and  is  likely  to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  a far  too  closely  analogous 
method  is  being  pursued  to-day  in  connection 
with  the  production  and  sale  of  merchandise. 

AS  our  readers  are  well  aware,  distributors 
of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  are  now 
being  urged  by  manufacturers  to  place  orders 
for  goods  to  be  delivered  at  various  periods 
during  the  year  1921.  Such  manufacturers 
further  state  that  they  cannot  say  at  this  time 
what  the  price  will  be  when  they  are  ready 
to  deliver  the  goods,  but  according  to  their 
claims,  if  the  retailer  does  not  take  their  advice 
and  order  now  he  will  surely  be  unable  to  get 
the  merchandise  at  the  time  he  will  need  it. 

This  is  just  about  the  same  as  asking  the 
retailer  to  give  the  manufacturer  his  order 
accompanied  by  a blank  check,  to  be  filled  up 
for  any  amount  the  manufacturer  may  feel  he 


is  entitled  to  collect. 

It  looks  like  a mighty  risky  proposition  for 
the  retailer.  Yet  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  accepted  in  some  cases. 
And  where  the  action  advised  by  the  manufac- 
turer has  not  been  taken  the  firm  or  its  mer- 
chandise man  has  been  besieged  with  requests 
from  its  buyers  for  leave  to  make  purchases 
for  such  far-distant  delivery,  these  requests 
being  backed  up  by  dire  predictions  of  inability 
to  get  the  goods  if  the  firm  or  merchandise 
man  fails  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as 
the  buyer  does  and  turns  down  the  orders  he 
wants  to  place. 

RIGHT  here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
degree  of  accuracy  which  is  likely  to  mark 
the  prophecies  made  either  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  by  the  buyer,  or  by  both.  We  know 
that  every  merchant  will  weigh  them  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  will  act  finally  as  his  judg- 
ment and  experience,  and  in  a degree  his  tem- 
perament, will  dictate.  What  we  have  in  mind 
— and  what  some  retailers  have  in  mind — is 
the  great  incentive  to  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  which  is  inculcated  by  such 
a method  of  selling  and  buying. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  “cost  plus  ten 
per  cent”  plan,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  the  manufacturer  who  has  thus  sold  his 
goods  far  ahead  should  strive  in  any  marked 
degree  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production. . “I 
should  worry,”  he  may  well  exclaim.  “Mr.  Re- 
tailer is  kind  enough  to  carry  the  bag  for  me; 
so  I can  well  afford  to  grant  increases  in 


wages,  if  demanded;  pay  more  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  in  every  way  be  lax  and  careless 
as  to  what  my  goods  cost  to  produce.” 

HERE,  then,  we  have  a new  and  very  defi- 
nite and  effective  way  in  which  extrava- 
gance is  apt  to  be  further  developed.  And  this 
method  is  offered  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  more  progressive  folk  in  all  walks 
of  life  are  beginning  to  realize  that  now  is 
the  time  for  economies  all  along  the  line.  With 
prices  at  their  present  level  it  is  apparent  that 
consumers  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  higher 
figures  which  manufacturers  are  constantly 
asking.  How  preposterous,  for  example,  is 
the  present  price  of  40  cents  a yard  at  the  mill 
for  a bleached  cotton  like  Fruit  of  the  Loom. 
As  we  suggest  in  another  column,  this  price 
puts  the  m6st  staple  kind  of  a fabric  in  the 
luxury  class. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  careless  as  to  the 
cost  of  his  goods  and  thinks  he  can  go  on  put- 
ting up  his  prices  for  an  indefinite  period  has 
sooner  or  later  a rude  awakening  coming  to 
him.  The  same  is  true  of  the  retailer  who 
thinks  the  consumer  will  never  change  from  the 
present  attitude  of  extravagance.  Such  a 
change  may  come  at  any  time. 

More  thin  this,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer  and  of  the  distributor  to  do  all 
he  can  to  bring  it  about.  There  is  no  perma- 
nency in  a period  of  high  prices  based  on 
reckless  spending  and  extravagance.  And  the 
sooner  this  fact  is  generally  recognized  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 


Have  We  Nothing  to  Do  with  Europe  ? 


THE  above  is  a remark  too  often  heard 
alike  in  legislative  halls  and  in  our 
streets.  To  the  sentiment  thus  ex- 
pressed is  attributable,  among  other  things  of 
recent  occurrence,  the  scaling  down  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  ad- 
ditional credits  to  European  countries  for  food 
relief,  as  asked  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Glass,  from  $125,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  sum  originally  asked 
for  by  Mr.  Glass — and  in  his  demand  he  was 


supported  by  a letter  from  President  Wilson — 
was  $150,000,000.  The  committee  does  not 
seem  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
dependent  on  Europe  in  the  long  run  for  the 
permanence  of  our  own  prosperity.  It  is 
far  from  surprising,  however,  that  such  a 
body  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
though  charged  with  duties  so  important  as 
are  entrusted  to  it,  lacks  breadth  of  view 
and  what  is  often  called  “vision”  when  the 
entire  “upper  house”  of  Congress  is  unable 


to  reach  a decision  on  a still  more  vital  matter. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Lord  Grey,  who,  as 
England’s  spokesman,  has  shown  a commend- 
able regard  for  American  sensibilities  and  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  one  could  wish 
were  somewhat  more  commonly  in  evidence  at 
Washington,  despite  the  struggles  of  certain 
Senators  who  are  able  to  take  an  international 
rather  than  a parochial  view  of  the  problem, 
the  peace  treaty  is  still  held  up.  Just  what 
luck  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
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Committee  has  had  in  his  effort 
to  induce  the  Senators  of  the 
party  to  ratify  the  treaty  does 
not  appear  at  this  writing.  Let 
us  fervently  hope  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  appeal  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  expediency  of 
prompt  action. 

But  what  we  wish  to  empha- 
size here  is  the  closeness  with 
which  the  fortunes  of  our  coun- 
try, whether  we  like  the  condi- 
tion or  not,  are  bound  up  with 
those  wrecked  and  tattered  na- 
tions of  shell-torn  Europe.  For 
weeks  we  have  seen  our  security 
markets  in  the  doldrums  because 
of  the  declining  rates  for  Euro- 
pean exchange,  and  as  each  new 
low  level  of  sterling,  francs  and 
lire  has  been  reached,  to  say 
nothing  of  marks,  our  stock  ex- 
change prices  have  further  de- 


At  a Paris  Opening 

What  Is  Shown  at  First  of  the  February  Events  in  World's 
Fashion  Center 

(Cable  from  our  Paris  Office) 

Paris,  Feb.  3,  1920 — Agnes  features  redingote  dresses  with  full 
circular  tunics  gathered  at  waist  and  flared  at  the  hem. 

Also  prominent  at  her  opening  are  bolero  dresses  with  flounced 
skirts  and  distended  hips.  She  shows  no  fitted  effects,  no  high 
collars  and  no  long  sleeves. 

The  large  waist  at  the  normal  is  adopted  by  Agnes.  Her  skirts 
are  short  and  full.  She  shows  both  serge  and  taffeta  dresses  with 
deep  chemisettes  of  net  or  organdy.  Agnes  also  uses  much  printed 
foulard,  as  well  as  black  taffeta,  changeable  taffeta  and  printed 
chiffons. 

Navy  and  white  and  black  and  white  combinations  are  promi- 
nent, but  colors  generally  are  subdued. 

The  suits  have  jackets  in  all  lengths  and  in  belted  styles  opening 
over^waistcoats  of  white  matelasse  or  pique.  The  suit  skirts  at 
Agnes’  are  pleated.  The  marked  use  of  striped  wool  suitings  is  a 
feature. 


dined.  Even  our  Liberty  bonds 
have  this  week  touched  new  low 
levels.  Look  at  the  2d  and  4th 
4^4s,  for  example,  selling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  90.10. 

The  main  lesson  from  the  re- 
cent developments,  however,  is 
that  much  as  we  might  wish  to 
do  so  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
cut  ourselves  off  from  Europe  in 
fact,  and  that  if  great  numbers 
of  our  citizens  continue  to  do  so 
in  thought  not  only  will  Eu- 
rope’s rehabilitation  be  further 
delayed  but  we  shall  more  and 
more  acutely  feel  the  reaction  of 
that  delay  in  our  own  affairs. 

The  Economist  of  two  weeks 
hence  will  carry  a number  of  re- 
markable articles.  See  index  on 
page  11  for  some  of  these  and 
for  this  week’s  features. 


What  Is  the  Outlook  ? 


Large  Retailer  and  Wholesaler,  Answering  This  Ques- 
tion, Say:  Keep  Funds  Liquid  and  Do  Not  Indulge  in 
Speculative  Buying 


In  last  week’s  Economist  we  presented 
the  views  of  three  merchants  prominent  in 
the  trade,  two  of  them  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  one  in  New  York  City,  as  to  the  prospects 
for  business  and  the  policies  which  will  be 
apt  to  prove  most  remunerative  to  store  own- 
ers during  the  current  year.  Here  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a statement  we  have  re- 
ceived from  J.  B.  Shea,  vice-president  of  the 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  together  with 


a communication  from  a large  wholesaler  in 
a leading  Eastern  city. 

During  the  present  exceptional  period,  when 
everyone  in  the  business  world  is  striving  to 
pierce  the  veil  of  the  future,  these  carefully 
thought  out  and  measured  statements  from 
men  of  prominence  in  the  trade  are  entitled 
to  the  most  careful  consideration,  such  as  we 
feel  sure  has  already  been  given  to  the  views 
we  presented  last  week. 


Too  Much  Success? 


Much  as  I may  appreciate  the  compliment 
of  being  asked  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
formulation  of  successful  plans  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  I doubt  whether  the  retailers  are 
as  much  in  need  of  guidance  as  you  make  out. 
They  certainly  have  had  a prosperous  time  in 
the  year  that  is  just  past,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  grave  question  is  whether  they  have  not 
had  too  much  success  for  their  best  interests. 

Wise  Courses 

When  a whole  country  is  drunk  with  ris- 
ing prices,  increased  volume  of  business,  and 
easy  speculative  profits,  the  old  fundamentals 
of  watchful  control  of  expenses,  careful  buy- 
ing, and  closely  competitive  selling  are  easily 
lost  sight  of. 

If  the  retailers  will  determine  to  sell  their 
merchandise  on  a closer  margin  of  profit,  to 
revise  their  mark-up  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased volume  of  sales,  to  spend  no  money 
in  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  do  very  little 
speculative  buying,  they  will,  in  my  judgment, 
put  themselves  in  a position  which,  with  the 


continuance  of  prosperity,  will  bring  a suc- 
cessful year,  and  in  case  of  a recession  in 
business  activity,  will  prepare  them  to  meet  it. 

The  absolutely  essential  thing,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  is  that  the  retailers  should  be 
careful  to  make  only  a moderate  profit,  and 
one  which  will  not  only  be  reasonable  in. itself, 
but  which  can  be  easily  proven  to  be  both  just 
and  right  under  any  Government  investiga- 
tions which  might  be  ordered. 

J.  B.  Shea,  Vice-Pres., 

The  Joseph  Horne  Co. 


A Mixed  Situation 


The  situation  is  so  mixed  that  one  man’s 
guess  is  almost  as  good  as  another’s.  Most 
thoughtful  people  realize  that  with  the  tre- 
mendous increase  of  prices  on  all  commodi- 
ties we  are  skating  on  thin  ice,  yet  business 
goes  one  with  no  cessation  or  let-up  and  every- 
body seems  optimistic  and  enthusiastic. 

That  there  must  be  a reaction  some  time 
goes  without  saying.  The  limit  must  be  some- 
where, and  a great  many  people  who  we  think 


are  rather  sane  think  it  is  already  reached; 
but  all  past  experiences  have  to  some  extent 
gone  by  the  board,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  a fair  degree  of  safety  for  business 
during  the  current  six  months  and  possibly 
for  the  whole  year,  but  with  a Presidential 
election  coming  on  in  the  fall,  and  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  deflation  in  prices, 
we  may  reach  a point  where  the  consumer 
will  slow  up  somewhat  and  give  merchandise 
a chance  to  catch  up.  When  this  happens 
prices  will  moderate. 

Some  unforeseen  event  might  cause  a 
quicker  drop  in  prices,  but  everybody  seems 
to  be  doing  so  well  under  present  conditions 
that  they  are  all  boosting  the  game,  and  a 
man  who  takes  a rather  conservative  atti- 
tude of  the  future  is  liable  to  be  called  a 
pessimist. 

Don’t  Buy  Too  Far  Ahead 

I think,  personally,  that  it  is  a time  when 
the  retail  dealers  of  the  country  ought  to 
watch  their  affairs  closely,  not  to  buy  too  far 
ahead,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  more  for  the 
goods,  and  keep  their  affairs  in  as  liquid  a 
condition  as  possible  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market,  no  matter  which  way  it  goes. 

The  constant  striving  for  additional  busi- 
ness and  the  placing  of  orders  months  and 
months  in  advance  of  their  needs  have  a ten- 
dency to  force  up  prices.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral exceptionally  good  years  from  a dry  goods 
standpoint,  and  it  is  a wise  merchant  who  will 
keep  his  affairs  in  shape  so  as  not  to  lose 
this  advantage  when  the  tide  turns. 


Harry  C.  Eichhold,  formerly  with  E. 
Heller  & Bro.,  and  Robert  A.  Dickson,  for- 
merly with  the  Loeb  & Schoenfeld  Co.,  have 
formed  the  firm  of  Eichhold  & Dickson  and 
will  manufacture  fine  handkerchiefs  at  257 
Fourth  Avenue. 

W.  H.  Buzzell,  for  thirteen  years  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  Store,  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  Consolidated  Dry  Goods 
Co.’s  stores,  will  go  into  business  for  him- 
self in  the  women’s  specialty  field,  locating 
in  North  Adams  during  the  coming  month. 
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Close-Up  View  of  To-day's  Fashions 

at  Palm  Beach 

An  Economist  Writer  Sojourning  at  America  s Smartest  Winter 
Resort  Describes  the  Modes  That  Will  Influence  Women  s Apparel 
and  Accessories  for  the  Coming  Summer — Changes  That  Are 
Made  in  Miladis  Costume  from  Morning  Dip  to  Formal  Dance 

(By  an  Economist  Correspondent) 


Last  week  we  told  by  a cable  from  the  director  of  our  Paris  office, 
who  was  in  Nice,  the  feature  of  the  fashions  now  being  worn  in 
Europe’s  greatest  winter  resort,  the  French  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, known  as  “la  cote  d’Azur.”  Here  we  present  a complete 
word  picture  of  the  styles  worn  at  Palm  Beach,  the  most  fashionable 
gathering-place  on  our  American  Riviera. 


Palm  Beach,  Jan.  23, 

1920.  — With  Palm  Beach 
standing  for  Fashion  more 
than  any  resort  in  the 
whole  country,  and  the 
most  brilliant  season  it  has 
ever  known  now  just  com- 
menced, we  may  well  ask, 

“What  are  they  wearing  at 
Palm  Beach?” 

Fashions  that  succeed  at  this  famous 
gathering-place  of  smartest  society  are  very 
apt  to  have  acceptance  during  the  later  sum- 
mer months.  What  then  will  we  see  if  we 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  spend  the  winter 
season  surf  bathing,  motoring,  playing  our 
golf  and  tennis  in  this  radiant  sunshine? 
Brilliant  as  is  its  tropical  scenery,  no  less 
brilliant  is  the  parade  of  fashion  at  this  mar- 
vellous winter  playground  of  society’s  smart- 
est set. 

Sleeves  Are  Short 

The  all-important  question  then,  is, 
“What  are  they  wearing  at  Palm  Beach?” 
and  to  begin  with,  one  might  ask,  “What  is 
the  prospect  for  short  sleeves  for  the  coming 
season?” 

“Fine,”  says  Palm  Beach,  “just  the  thing 
for  a simple  gingham  dress,  as  well  as  for  our 
afternoon  and  dancing  frocks,”  and  each  of 
the  fashionable  set  adds  several  to  her  day- 
time wardrobe. 

Spend  the  morning  bathing  hour  on  the 
beach  with  the  throng  of  onlookers  and  no- 
tice the  smart  beach  frocks.  Sleeves  on 
eight  out  of  ten  end  well  above  the  elbow,  let 
the  tropical  sun  blaze  as  it  will. 

Typical  Beach  Frocks 

In  one  group  sits  a vivacious  young 
woman  in  the  simplest  of  light  blue  cham- 
bray  frocks  which  gains  much  of  its  chic  air 
from  its  short,  close-fitting  sleeves.  Its  white 
collar  edged  with  a narrow  white  frill  rolls 
up  slightly  in  the  back  and  ends  each  side  on 
the  shoulder  seam.  The  oval  neck  line  is 
plain  across  the  front.  White  frill-edged 
cuffs  finish  the  little  sleeves.  The  girdle  is 
of  the  chambray.  A white  ribbon  sport  hat 
worn  with  this  frock  has  a deeply  rolling 
brim  faced  with  white  hemp. 

At  a distance  is  a checked  gingham,  dark 
green  and  white.  Its  lines  are  the  simplest 
— round  neck  with  a plaited  white  collar,  and 
its  snug  short  sleeves  do  not  reach  the  elbow 
by  an  inch  or  two.  There  is  a pink  and 
white  gingham  equally  simple,  equally  smart, 
and  its  sleeves  equally  short. 


And  these  little  sleeves  are  not  confined 
to  the  ginghams  by  any  means.  What 
could  be  more  pleasing  than  a beach  frock 
of  some  white  cotton  material  flowered 
in  a large  pattern  in  a lovely  rose  shade. 
Its  round  neck  and  above-the-elbow  sleeves 
are  edged  in  French  blue.  The  ribbon  girdle 
is  the  same  shade  of  blue,  and  blue  outlines 
the  white  parasol.  A pink  flowered  hat  with 
a bewitching  broad  brim  completed  this 
charming  outfit  which  drew  more  than  one 
glance  of  admiring  approval. 

Ginghams  Retain  Popularity 

With  these  and  many  more  indications 
pointing  the  way,  the  vogue  of  the  short 
sleeved  frock  for  the  coming  summer  seems 
well  assured.  And  ginghams  surely  retain 
all  the  popularity  of  former  seasons. 

A lovely  lavender  gingham  seen  on  the 
beach  had  a little  apron  of  the  gingham 
trimmed  in  white  and  reaching  half  the 
length  of  the  skirt,  where  it  was  connected 
with  an  overskirt  also  trimmed  in  white. 

A blue  and  white  checked  gingham  but- 
toned quaintly  up  the  back  with  pretty  pearl 
buttons — a style  that  is  pleasingly  frequent 
among  the  beach  frocks.  Its  white  lawn 
collar  and  cuffs  were  hemstitched  in  blue. 
The  collar  was  round  in  front  and  ended  in 
points  on  each  side  of  the  back.  There  were 
two  small  pockets  trimmed  in  white. 

White  Hats,  of  Course 

Perhaps  more  white  hats  were  worn  with 
these  frocks  than  any  other,  but  occasionally 
a gingham  hat  of  matching  color  was  seen. 
One  blue  and  white  gingham  frock  was  at- 
tractively set  off  by  a blue  straw  hat 
wreathed  in  yellow  and  old  rose  wool  flowers. 

Lavender  is  seen  in  many  shades  and  its 
charm  is  quite  irresistible.  One  wonders 
not  at  all  that  it  is  equally  popular  for  the 
beach  and  for  the  more  elaborate  costume. 
One  attractive  young  woman  was  seen  wear-' 
ing  a lavender  sport  skirt,  white  blouse, 
lavender  straw  hat,  trimmed  in  purple,  and  a 
Shetland  sweater.  Lavender  ginghams  are 


frequently  seen  wherever 
society  congregates,  and 
are  always  charming. 

For  Afternoon  Wear 

An  exquisite  lavender 
chiffon  afternoon  frock  had 
the  simplest  of  round-neck, 
short-sleeve  bodices.  Self- 
color ribbons  were  at- 
tached at  the  waist  and  hung  loosely  to  the 
hem  at  even  intervals  around  the  skirt,  with 
delightful  effect.  A flower  corsage  finished 
this  lovely  gown  which  was  worn  with  a 
broad  flower-wreathed  lavender  hat. 

A lavender  linen  frock  worn  with  a pur- 
ple harem  veil  distinguished  a fair  shopper 
evidently  in  search  of  the  newest  modes 
among  the  displays  at  the  famous  Beaux  Arts 
Building.  For  all  the  claims  of  the  golf 
links,  the  beach  and  surf,  the  tea  garden  and 
the  multitude  of  fascinating  diversions  of  a 
Palm  Beach  season,  time  is  always  found  for 
shopping.  In  fact,  the  day  is  scarcely  com- 
plete without,  a glimpse  of  the  newest  crea- 
tions that  are  temptingly  displayed  in  the 
many  smart  shops  maintained  here  during 
the  season  by  numbers  of  foremost  designing 
and  importing  houses. 

Brown  the  New  Color 

It  is  notable  that  many  displays  of  late 
have  featured  shades  of  brown,  and  already 
numbers  of  beautiful  brown  sweaters  have 
appeared  on  the  links.  There  is  consider- 
able talk  of  brown  being  the  popular  shade 
for  the  spring  and  summer,  and,  judging  by 
Palm  Beach  as  an  arbiter  of  fashion,  the 
prediction  is  very  apt  to  prove  true. 

More  than  one  shop  devotes  its  entire 
display  to  this  new  vogue.  One  interesting 
window  featured  light  and  dark  shades  of 
brown  in  sweaters,  hose,  hats  and  scarfs. 
The  sweaters  were  in  both  tuxedo  and  slip- 
over styles.  A slip-over  model  of  heavy  silk 
with  a V-neck  and  plaited  silk  tie-belt  was  a 
favored  type  in  this  display.  Sport  hose  and 
scarfs  to  accompany  these  sweaters  were 
preferably  plain,  occasionally  introducing  a 
touch  of  contrasting  color.  Both  wool  and 
silk  hose  were  shown. 

Ribbon  Hats 

To  match  a light  brown  silk  sweater  was 
shown  a particularly  attractive  hat  of  wide 
grosgrain  ribbon  with  soft  crown  and  deep 
roll  brim  caught  with  the  smartest  of  bows 
of  self-color  ribbon.  While  many  of  the  hats 
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were  carried  out  entirely  in  one  shade  of 
brown,  there  were  several  bewitching  excep- 
tions to  this  method.  A broad-brimmed  brown 
straw  had  a deliciously  gay  wreath  of  bright- 
est shiny  tiny  fruit  vying  in  brilliance  with 
Palm  Beach  tropical  foliage.  Another  small 
model  had  an  upturned  brim  embroidered  with 
bright  little  wool  flowers. 

Chiffon  Veils  Everywhere 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  skillfully 
the  long  chiffon  veil  is  employed  on  many  of 
the  Palm  Beach  sport  costumes.  The  fash- 
ion is  one  that  may  well  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  vogue  for  spring  and  summer. 

The  color  of  the  veil  frequently  com- 
pletes and  emphasizes  the  dominating  color 
scheme,  green,  lavender,  navy,  brown,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  or  it  offers  a sharp  note  of 
contrast,  as  was  the  case  with  a young  woman 
wearing  a brilliant  henna  sweater,  almost  a 
pure  flame  color,  with  which  she  combined  a 
black  chiffon  veil.  The  result  was  highly 
pleasing. 

Much  Use  of  Pink 

When  one  attempts  to  count  the  number 
of  pink  costumes  among  the  fashionably 
gowned  beach  spectators,  in  the  Cocoanut 
Grove  tea  garden,  on  the  broad  verendas 
during  the  daily  concert  and  informal  danc- 
ing, one  is  inclined  to  look  for  this  shade 
among  the  season’s  favorites. 

A prominent  leader  of  society  appeared 
on  the  sunny  beach  in  a pale  pink  organdie 
made  with  elbow  sleeves  and  notable  for  its 
dainty  trimming  of  narrow  val  lace.  The 
lace  edged  deep  apron  tunics  which  rounded 
nearly  to  the  hem  front  and  back.  It  also 
edged  the  roll  collar  and  short  sleeves.  A 
large  pink  flowered  hat  and  white  chiffon  veil 
completed  this  most  captivating  costume. 

Another  well-known  member  of  the  Palm 
Beach  winter  colony  approved  this  dainty 
shade,  playing  her  morning  golf  looking  very 
cool  and  attractive  in  a simple  pink  frock 
that  buttoned  up  the  back.  It  had  long 
sleeves,  a dainty  little  white  collar  with  a 
saucy  black  bow  and  a narrow  black  belt. 
With  it  she  wore  a chic  narrow-brimmed  hat 
to  match. 

Crepe  for  Afternoon  Wear 

Among  the  gowns  at  a recent  afternoon 
party  was  a very  simple  dress  of  shell  pink 
crepe  meteor  made  with  an  accordion  plaited 
skirt  just  a little  longer  than  is  usual  this 
season.  There  was  an  overskirt  that  ex- 
tended half  way  and  the  scalloped  edge  was 
bordered  with  rings  of  white  beads  which 
were  put  on  by  hand  and  formed  an  exquisite 
adornment  in  keeping  with  the  artful  sim- 
plicity of  the  gown.  Sleeves  were  elbow 
length,  and  the  bodice  was  cut  with  a high 
neck  at  the  back,  rounding  in  the  front. 

A shell  pink  crepe  worn  by  one  of  the 
younger  set  had  its  round  neck  and  short 
snug  sleeves  edged  with  cream  chantilly  lace, 
while  a French  blue  narrow  ribbon  for  girdle 
and  sash,  and  blue  beading  through  the 
bodice  and  on  the  skirt  to  hip  depth  con- 
tributed an  exceedingly  pleasing  color  har- 
mony. 

One  of  the  smart  shops  in  The  Breakers 
sponsored  this  vogue  of  pink  with  a captivat- 
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ing  display  of  frocks  and  hats  and  blouses  of 
this  lovely  hue.  One  little  ribbon  hat  had 
its  narrow  brim  formed  of  loops  of  the  ribbon 
and  was  captivating  without  other  adorn- 
ment. Other  hats  were  of  georgette  all  in 
pink  or  straw  with  a flower  wreath. 

Many  Lqrge  Garden  Hats 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  numbers  of  the  large 
garden  type  hat,  flower  trimmed,  worn  by 
beautifully  gowned  women.  These  artful 
chapeaux  may  be  black  or  in  a shade  to 
match  the  costume,  and  when  accompanied 
by  the  airy  veils  that  are  positively  “the 
rage,”  no  more  lovely  effect  could  be  de- 
sired. 

One  could  name  a woman  well  known  in 
exclusive  society  columns,  who  was  seen  on 
the  beach  looking  demure  and  cool  under 
her  large  black  grass  cloth  hat  wreathed 
with  a harem  veil.  Large  purple  flowered 
hats,  when  worn  with  a purple  sweater,  and 
white  sports  skirt,  are  among  the  most  cap- 
tivating of  the  radiant  costumes  among  the 
throng  that  congregates  each  morning  for 
the  bathing  hour  upon  the  famous  beach. 

Sweaters  Play  a Leading  Role 

Speaking  of  Palm  Beach  fashions  is  sure 
to  bring  the  topic  around  to  sweaters  sooner 
or  later — for  sweaters  play  a leading  role 
in  this  gay  scene.  So  much  of  Palm  Beach 
life  is  outdoor  life,  even  to  dancing,  that  one 
wonders  what  Palm  Beach  fashions  could 
have  been  before  the  advent  of  the  sweater  in 
all  its  lovely  interpretations.  It  may  be  the 
trim,  narrow  belted  model  that  bespeaks  an 
active  tour  of  the  links  or  a hot  set  of  tennis 
— but  this  season  sees  the  wearing  of  sweat- 
ers that  are  far  from  sportsmanlike  in  their 
elaboration.  What  could  be  daintier  than  a 
white  silk  sweater  with  snug  elbow  sleeves 
edged  with  deep  white  fringe,  and  the  same 
fringe  around  the  lower  edge.  This  was  one 
of  the  few  short-sleeved  styles  that  have  ap- 
peared so  far. 

However,  excelling  for  sheer  beauty  was 
a sweater  of  stone  green  tinsel  poulette  run 
through  with  a strand  of  silk  thread.  Just 
below  the  waist  and  extending  to  the  bottom 
were  three  rows  of  cascade  insertion.  The 
sweater  was  cut  slip-on  fashion,  but  actually 
opened  under  the  right  arm,  and  was  rather 
high  both  in  back  and  front.  A sash  of 
stone  green  was  piquantly  tied  in  a small 
bow  at  the  right  side  of  the  back.  A match- 
ing chiffon  veil  was  gracefully  thrown  over 
the  hat,  coming  down  at  each  side.  The  hat 
was  one  of  the  flower-trimmed  models,  well 
suited  to  the  lovely  costume. 

Black  and  Navy  Much  Used 

Black  and  navy  sweaters  are  well  in  the 
majority  and  their  striking  effect  with  white 
sport  skirt  and  white  hat  amidst  the  brilliant 
tropical  colorings  and  sunshine  fully  ex- 
plains their  popularity. 

Whatever  gayer  colored  sweaters  one  may 
have,  a black,  navy  blue  or  perhaps  a dark 
brown  one  is  quite  indispensable.  Whether 
it  is  silk  or  wool  slip-over  or  tuxedo,  is  a mat- 
ter of  individual  preference.  Each  is  seen, 
neither  apparently  outshines  another.  With 


these  dark  colors  the  white  sport  skirt  is  pre- 
ferred. 

When  a soft  or  brilliantly  hued  sweater 
is  indulged  in,  the  skirt  is  very  likely  to  be 
silk  or  lustrous  satin  of  a matching  shade 
or  with  a novel  figured  pattern.  One  sees 
a number  of  shell  pink  sweaters  that  are 
especially  lovely  with  satin  skirts  of  the 
same  delicate  shade,  and  ribbon  or  fancy 
braid  hats  to  match. 

Sweaters  and  Hose 

A particularly  handsome  dark  brown 
sweater  worn  with  hite  skirt  and  small 
brown  hat  and  brown  veil  was  a tuxedo  type 
combining  tinsel  thread  with  brown  silk.  The 
effect  was  exceedingly  rich.  Most  of  the 
wearers  of  the  new  brown  sweaters  prefer 
to  match  them  with  hose  and  veil,  wearing 
white  skirt  and  shoes. 

The  lighter  shades,  bordering  on  fawn, 
are  equally  attractive.  In  particular  could 
be  mentioned  two  young  women  seen  near 
the  tennis  courts  in  white  skirts  and  zephyr 
wool  sweaters  of  a light  tan  shade.  One 
model  was  a waist-length  slipover  tied  in  a 
bow  at  the  back — the  other  a coat  style. 
Smart  straight  brim  sailors  to  match  com- 
pleted these  exceedingly  chic  costumes. 

Bathing  Costumes  in  Variety 

Those  who  enjoy  the  surf  bathing,  as  well 
as  the  host  of  spectators,  express  ample  var- 
iety and  originality  in  their  costumes. 
Black  suits  are  no  doubt  in  the  majority,  al- 
though a concession  to  the  colorful  scene  is 
permitted  in  gayest  of  caps  and  hose.  A cap 
of  cloth  of  gold  was  jauntily  tied  in  the  back 
by  one  fair  bather.  Purple  is  also  well  liked 
for  contrast  to  the  black  suit. 

A very  pretty  fashion  is  observed  of  fin- 
ishing the  round  neck  of  a black  silk  suit 
with  a narrow  white  lace  yoke.  Baby  Irish 
employed  in  this  manner  was  most  effective. 
In  contrast  to  the  more  abbreviated  suits 
which  are  in  the  majority  was  a black  satin 
bathing  dress  made  with  full-length  sleeves 
and  a roll  collar  fastening  at  the  neck.  Its 
youthful  wearer  was  distinctive  indeed  in 
this  suit. 

Sunshades  and  Wraps 

Basking  upon  the  white  sand  between 
dips  positively  necessitates  protection  from 
the  noonday  sun — for  the  bathing  hours  are 
from  11  to  1 o’clock — and  numbers  of  the 
hugest  and  gayest  sunshades  are  put  to 
service.  Many  are  matched  by  capes  to  be 
worn  to  and  from  the  bathing  pavilion  or  by 
those  who  do  little  dipping  in  the  surf  and 
prefer  to  visit  among  the  jolly  groups  on  the 
broad  sandy  beach. 

There  is  much  talk  at  Palm  Beach  about 
the  coming  popularity  of  the  mantles  and 
cape  coats  for  spring,  and  as  many  capes  are 
worn  here,  especially  on  the  beach  and  dur- 
ing the  evening,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  rumor.  Peachbloom  and 
duvetyn  have  been  chiefly  seen  for  these 
types  of  wraps. 

Ribbed  silk  sport  hose  seem  to  be  the 
thing  for  golf  and  tennis,  and  the  darker 
shades  are  largely  given  the  preference. 
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ADVANCE  STYLES 


(An  Economist  Department) 

This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  is  published  with  a view  to  fur- 
nishing a guide  to  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it 
necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  tenden- 
cies in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  current  merchandise.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  they  are  merely 
ballons  d’essai  (trial  balloons)  as  the  French 
phrase  goes.  But  to  those  whose  business 
demands  advance  fashion  news  these  sketches 
will  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  circles  where  fashions 
originate. 


To  be  entirely  a la  haute  mode  the  costume  for 
the  coming  season  must  show  somewhere  the  touch 
of  vivid  color.  This  blue  serge  suit  is  trimmed 
with  brilliant  colored  cord,  and  the  jacket  is  lined 
with  scarlet  foulard. 


Wo  fabric  is  more  popular  for  tailored  dresses 
and  suits  for  spring  wear  than  the  new  wool  ma- 
terials in  plaids  and  checks.  This  effect  is  simulated 
in  the  above  suit  by  the  application  of  black  and 
gold  braid  in  squares.  The  suit  is  developed  in 
navy  blue  zvooi  poplin. 


Left. — A novel  use  of  pleats  is  shown  in  the 
front  panel  of  this  tan  wool  velour  coat.  The  low 
waist  line  indicated  by  braid,  the  low  shoulder  line 
and  the  ample  sleeve  are  all  indications  of  all  that 
is  best  in  spring  coats. 

Above. — Taffeta  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
spring  fabrics.  To  be  smart  to  the  last  degree  it 
only  remained  to  introduce  the  very  popular  pleats 
to  a dress  of  this  fabric,  as  shown  above,  and  bind 
the  edges  with  silk  braid. 

Right. — Jackets  in  plain  colors  with  skirts  of  a 
plaid  or  check  fabric  are  being  worn  extensively  at 
the  winter  resorts  both  here  and  abroad.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  style  will  be  in  high  favor  for 
the  northern  spring.  The  short  peplum  and  the 
braid  bound  edges  are  also  features  to  be  noted. 
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Expected  “Call”  From  Merchants 
But  Not  From  Store  Admen 

Mr.  Blumenstock,  However,  in  No  Wise  Recedes  from  Position  He  So 
Emphatically  Stated  as  to  What  Comes  of  Using  Comparative  Prices 
in  Advertising — And  He  Gives  Chapter  and  Verse  from  His  Experience 


When  requested  by  the  Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist to  express  my  views  in  regard  to  meth- 
ods in  advertising  I was  confident  that  some- 
one might  find  the  points  extremely  sharp. 

I expected  a feeling  of  resentment  from  some 
merchants.  I did  not,  however,  look  for  it 
among  advertising  men. 

From  Iowa  there  comes  a protest.  Mr. 
Hargrave  of  Younker  Bros,  is  evidently  vexed 
because  of  the  things  I said.  And  after  read- 
ing Mr.  Hargrave’s  statements  it  is  evident 
to  me  that  he  did  not  quite  get  the  points, 
else  he  would  have  followed  the  majority  of 
his  profession,  who  sent  me  letters  of  con- 
gratulation because  I pointed  out  to  the  mer- 
chants the  things  that  mitigated  against  the 
admen  and  prevented  their  giving  a greater 
degree  of  efficiency  to  the  establishments  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

Took  It  Literally 

Now  let  us  see  what  irritated  Mr.  Har- 
grave. He  objected  to  the  “99  44/100  per  cent 
impure”  accusation — and  he  poses  as  an  ad- 
vertising man.  If  he  had  read  carefully  he 
would  have  noted  that  the  article  stated : “An 
assured  method  of  creating  attention  is  to 
make  some  very  startling  accusation,  and  so 
I want  to  point  the  index  finger — which  is,  I 
believe,  the  authorized  accusing  finger — at 
99  44/100  per  cent  of  the  merchants  of  the 
country  and  tell  them  that  their  advertising  is 
not  pure.” 

Mr.  Hargrave  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
that  statement  literally  and  not  figuratively. 
I want  to  assure  him  that  I had  no  intention 
of  indicating  to  him,  or  anyone  else,  that  I 
had  analyzed  advertising  so  thoroughly  that  I 
was  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  purity  in 
only  56/100  per  cent  of  it.  The  Ivory  Soap 
percentage  was  only  used  for  effect,  Mr.  Har- 
grave. Everybody  else  understood  it  that  way. 

Right  Use  of  Adman’s  Time 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  resentment  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hargrave  for  my  viewpoints,  I 
find  it  in  the  remark  that  I have  made  against 
merchants  who  require  a man  to  trim  win- 
dows, write  signs  and  advertise.  Mr.  Har- 
grave held  such  a position,  and  he  felt  the  crit- 
icism was  directed  at  him.  It  was  my  con- 
tention, and  still  is,  that  a man  who  is  capable 
of  directing  the  advertising  of  an  establish- 
ment has  a big  job  on  his  hands  when  he  at- 
tends to  that,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
too  big  to  do  anything  else  in  any  emergency. 
No  man  in  business  hesitates  to  perform  any 
service,  but  when  he  is  assigned  to  such  defi- 
nite tasks  as  writing  signs,  it  is  evident  that 
the  value  of  his  time  is  not  fully  appreciated. 

Mr.  Hargrave  also  misunderstood  my  ref- 


In  our  issues  of  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  6 and 
13  last  u)e  had  the  pleasure  of  printing  three 
mighty  interesting  articles  on  what  he  regards 
as  right  and  wrong  methods  in  advertising  by 
L.  Blumenstock,  sales  manager  for  the  Stix, 
Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
In  these  articles  Mr.  Blumenstock.  hit  right 
out  from  the  shoulder,  and  as  he  explained . 
when  sending  us  the  articles  lor  publication, 
he  fully  expected  to  receive  unfavorable  as  well 
as  favorable  comment  on  his  views.  Quite  a 
lot  of  words  along  the  former  line  came  to  us 
from  M.  H.  Hargrave,  advertising  manager 
for  Younker  Brothers,  Inc.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Hargrave  s letter  was  printed  in 
the  Economist  of  Jan.  10. 

Here  is  where  Mr,  Blumenstock  replies  to 
Mr.  Hargrave  s comments,  or  rather  strictures, 
and  again  whacks  the  comparative  price 
method  with  no  unstinting  fist. 

Come  on,  some  more  of  you  advertising 
men,  and  break  a lance  for  or  against  Mr. 
Blumenstock’ s views. 

erence  to  the  buyers.  They  require  no  defense 
from  him.  I merely  mentioned  that  those 
grading  from  C to  Z were  over-zealous.  And 
if  Mr.  Hargrave  has  met  only  those  buyers 
of  grade  A he  is  indeed  fortunate.  I would 
like  to  inquire  whether  they  ever  came  to  him 
for  advice  and  whether  he  has  ever  overruled 
any  of  the  sales  they  attempted  to  put  over. 
I assume  he  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
such  matters,  and  in  that  respect  he  is  unique. 

Over-enthusiastic  Buyers 

My  reference  to  advertising  control  was 
also  misunderstood.  I did  not  desire  to  imply 
that  buyers  were  not  to  be  consulted  and  that 
the  merchandise  men  were  incompetent. 
Everyone  realizes  that  the  merchandise  men 
and  the  buyers  furnish  the  inspirations  for 
advertising.  The  thing  that  I wanted  to  con- 
vey was  that  they  may  be  over-enthusiastic, 
and  that  someone  should  place  the  acid  test  on 
their  reports,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  ad- 
visable to  have  absolute  control  of  the  adver- 
tising in  the  director’s  hands,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  bought  the  goods. 

In  a word,  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  one 
man  power  to  buy  the  goods  and  then  use  his 
own  judgment  in  telling  the  public  about  them. 
He  may  be  qualified,  but  he  is  frequently  a 
bit  biased.  This,  I am  sure,  is  no  reflection 
upon  anyone’s  judgment,  nor  upon  their  abil- 
ity. 

Summed  up  briefly,  my  article?  contended 
that  there  was  a lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  merchants  as  to  what  constitutes  good 


advertising.  There  was  a recognition  on  my 
part  that  they  realized  that  truth  was  best  in 
some  cases,  but  they  were  willing  to  overlook 
the  truth  if  an  untruth  served  them  better. 
I pointed  out  how  the  untruths  in  advertising 
had  brought  results,  and  for  that  reason  mer- 
chants had  gained  a distorted  view. 

I attributed  the  lack  of  truth  in  advertis- 
ing to  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  to  the  fail- 
ure to  centralize  advertising  authority.  Any 
establishment  that  merely  accepts  the  say-so 
of  its  merchandise  men  and  publishes  the  news 
in  the  form  in  which  they  give  it  to  the  adver- 
tising department  makes  no  pretension  to 
truth  and  must  realize  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  exaggeration,  especially  if  comparative 
prices  are  indulged  in.  No  merchant  deludes 
himself  on  this  point. 

Effect  of  Comparative  Prices 

My  entire  argument  was  for  a thoroughly 
equipped  advertising  organization  in  order  to 
eliminate  as  many  of  the  untruths  in  advertis- 
ing as  possible,  and  to  handle  the  copy  with  in- 
telligence. I endeavored  to  analyze  the  un- 
truths in  retail  advertising  and  to  show  how 
they  creep  in,  and  as  a climax  I asserted  that 
it  was  impossible  to  adhere  to  truth  and  use 
comparative  prices. 

If  Mr.  Hargrave  had  not  taken  issue  with 
me  on  this  particular  point  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  this  article.  But  the  Dry  GOODS 
Economist  requested  further  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
better  advertising  I want  to  argue  against 
Mr.  Hargrave’s  idea  that  comparative  price 
advertising  does  not  mean  untruthful  adver- 
tising. 

Magazine  vs.  Newspaper  Standards 

Perhaps  my  views  are  a little  advanced, 
but  I am  inclined  to  think  the  newspapers  will 
be  placed  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  high- 
class  magazines  of  to-day.  And  let  me  ask, 
what  percentage  of  advertising  that  is  now 
being  carried  by  the  newspapers  could  get  into 
the  high-class  magazines?  Do  you  imagine 
that  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  retail  ad- 
vertising would  be  accepted  ? 

It  was  fifteen  years  before  I saw  the  dawn 
of  the  new  era  in  advertising  and  realized  the 
necessity  of  eliminating  comparative  prices,  so 
I can  readily  forgive  Mr.  Hargrave  in  not 
being  able  to  see  it  at  this  time.  I did  not  get 
my  idea  in  the  retail  field ; I got  it  dealing  with 
high-class  publications  which  maintain  stand- 
ards the  newspapers  have  not  as  yet  reached. 

Effect  of  Comparative  Prices 

It  requires  courage  to  depart  from  a beaten 
path.  The  average  merchant  is  willing  to  be 
as  truthful  as  “the  other  fellow.”  He  does 


not  want  to  lose  any  advantages.  If  the  other 
man  gets  business  by  telling  a few  lies,  he 
wants  to  reserve  that  privilege  for  himself. 
The  argument  that  Mr.  Hargrave  advances  in 
favor  of  comparative  prices  substantiates  this 
contention.  He  states  that  the  character  of 
the  trade  and  its  competitors  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  other  words,  if  the  trade  will 
“fall”  for  that  kind  of  stuff,  or  if  the  compet- 
itors are  faking  the  public  and  getting  away 
with  it,  it  is  the  proper  method.  That  is  about 
the  idea.  The  question  of  right  or  wrong  does 
not  enter  into  it. 

But  this  comparative  price  advertising  de- 
stroys the  value  of  retail  advertising;  that’s 
the  reason  I am  against  it.  I have  before  me 
a letter  from  the  Manager  Counsel  of  the 
Local  Better  Business  Bureau,  and  he  informs 
me  that  he  is  almost  ready  to  adopt  the  aboli- 
tion of  comparative  prices,  recognizes  that  it 
is  a big  job  and  wants  everyone  interested  to 
stand  behind  him.  He  contends  that  the  com- 
parative prices  are  the  cause  of  all  of  his 
troubles. 

Calls  It  “Downright  Lying” 

In  a speech  made  by  Edward  L.  Greene, 
of  the  Better  Business  Commission  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  at  a meeting  of  advertising  men 
and  women,  he  stated  that  “Daily  Compara- 
tive Price  Advertising  Is  Downright  Lying.” 
He  called  it  wild-cat  advertising,  because  he 
says  that  “everyone  is  apt  to  let  their  enthu- 
siasm run  away  with  them  once  in  a while, 
but  when  they  go  on  doing  it  every  day  it  is 
downright  lying.”  This  statement  was  an- 
nounced in  an  advertisement  of  Lipman, 
Wolfe  & Co.  of  Portland,  Ore.,  who  have  elim- 
inated comparative  prices  from  their  adver- 
tising. 

I have  before  me  a letter  from  the  Pelle- 
tier Dry  Goods  Co.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in 
which  they  announce  they  have  eliminated 
comparative  prices.  Their  Mr.  White  states 
that  the  new  policy  has  put  their  advertising 
on  a higher  plane — placed  it  beyond  question. 
Right  you  are,  Mr.  White,  and  if  all  advertis- 
ing was  placed  on  the  same  plane  a great  deal 
less  of  it  would  be  needed. 

Merchant’s  Price  Is  Value 

And  for  the  sake  of  argument  I am  willipg 
to  take  up  the  case  that  Mr.  Hargrave  cites 
in  reference  to  a special  purchase.  My  con- 
tention is  that  the  selling  price  that  the  mer- 
chant places  on  the  goods  indicates  the  price 
that  he  is  willing  to  accept,  and  I further  con- 
tend that  he  is  not  justified  in  making  any 
other  claim  of  value.  The  merchant  estab- 
lishes the  value  when  he  places  the  selling 
price  upon  the  article. 

How  Customers  Are  Offended 

But,  getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  and  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  of  comparative  prices,  not 
for  the  sake  of  convincing  Mr.  Hargrave,  but 
for  the  effect  that  it  will  have  upon  others, 
just  let  me  cite  an  example  that  covers  all 
those  special  purchases  and  leads  the  adver- 
tising of  the  various  establishments  into  evil 
paths  and  creates  trouble  for  them  and  de- 
stroys the  influence  of  their  printed  word. 

For  example,  when  a job  of  waists  is  ad- 
vertised, ranging  in  value  from  $5  to  $8  and 
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sold  at  $2.98,  there  may  be  a sprinkling  of 
the  better  ones.  Tickets  are  made  for  the 
window  and  the  department,  proclaiming 
values  $5  to  $8,  and  these  tickets  remain  on 
the  goods  all  day. 

About  11:30  in  the  morning  along  comes 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  if  the  sale  has  been  brisk 
the  $6  and  $8  waists  are  gone.  She  may  hap- 
pen to  strike  a salesperson  who  does  not  know 
her  very  well  and  ask  to  see  “some  of  those 
$8  waists.”  The  girl  looks  at  the  sign  and 
then  attempts  to  find  some  garments  for  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  presents  them  as  an  answer  to  her 
request.  Mrs.  Jones  resents  the  insult  to  her 
intelligence,  and  she  has  lost  confidence  in  the 
store.  The  saleswoman  perhaps  handed  her 
a waist  that  was  really  worth  $5,  but  that 
does  not  matter;  the  thing  that  hurt  Mrs. 
Jones  was  the  fact  that  it  was  presented  to 
her  as  an  $8  value. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  the  customer  being 
delighted  with  securing  a splendid  waist  for 
$2.98,  she  denounces  the  establishment  be- 
cause they  pretended  the  garment  was  worth 
$8. 

What  Really  Counts 

It  really  makes  no  difference  what  we 
claim  to  give;  the  thing  that  counts  is  what 
we  give;  and  as  long  as  we  maintain  the 
standard  of  value,  merchandise  our  advertis- 
ing carefully  and  have  an  important  message 
for  the  public  when  we  say  it  is  important,  we 
are  sure  of  getting  results  from  our  adver- 
tising, and  we  are  building  on  a firm  founda- 
tion. 

Smoother  Without  Comparison 

There  is  a great  deal  of  time  saved  and 
arguments  eliminated  when  the  comparative 
price  policy  is  not  in  force.  The  buyer  does 
not  call  up  and  say,  “Why  did  you  cut  down 
my  valuation?”  The  salespeople  are  not  called 
upon  to  defend  the  establishment  and  the 
statements  in  the  paper.  The  business  runs 
smoother  in  every  respect. 

An  advertising  policy  without  comparative 
prices  is  very  simple;  every  employee  under- 
stands and  respects  it.  It  means  to  them  that 
the  printed  word  is  a recognized  promise,  a 
contract  with  the  public,  which  must  be  ad- 
hered to,  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 

Good  Results  from  Change 

Merchants  will  find  that  a change  in  the 
advertising  policy,  such  as  I have  indicated, 
will  result  in  the  change  of  merchandising 
ideas  of  many  departments.  They  will  be  able 
to  present  goods  from  a different  angle,  de- 
velop a better  class  of  business.  They  will 
find  people  interested  in  style  merchandise  at 
prices  that  are  not  necessarily  special,  but 
right — values  that  are  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  establishment. 

Looking  back  at  things  at  a time  when  I 
was  in  the  advertising  darkness,  groping  along 
and  butting  up  against  things  here  and  there 
that  hurt,  I realize  now  that  it  took  me  a long 
time  to  find  out  how  to  eliminate  so  many  of 
the  controversies  in  the  store  among  ourselves 
and  with  our  customers,  and  that  method  was 
to  omit  comparative  prices. 

At  the  time  the  change  was  made  I did 
not  see  that  it  would  prove  to  be  such  a great 
constructive  force  in  our  advertising  as  it  has 
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demonstrated  to  be.  It  really  appeared  like  a 
handicap.  The  power  of  department  store  ad- 
vertising had  been  based  upon  comparison ; 
$1.50  goods  for  $1  was  the  announcement  that 
electrified  the  buying  public  and  made  them 
come  hurrying  to  seek  the  bargains.  But  an 
effort  to  avoid  misstatements  and  exaggera- 
tions proved  to  me  the  necessity  of  eliminat- 
ing these  comparisons. 

The  change  meant  dependence  upon  our 
prestige  for  value-giving  rather  than  upon  the 
claims  we  might  make  in  the  papers.  It 
meant  building  the  business  on  performance 
rather  than  promise.  It  meant  changing  the 
public’s  education — new  text-books  on  adver- 
tising, to  be  exact.  It  meant  many  other 
things  that  I could  not  foresee;  it  was  a for- 
ward step  that  was  eagerly  watched  by  many 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  we 
have  had  many  followers  whom  we  have 
encouraged  to  take  this  step  because  we  have 
demonstrated  to  them  its  benefits. 

A Good  Business  Proposition 

And  right  here  I want  to  correct  any  false 
impression  that  I may  have  created  regarding 
the  “holier  than  thou”  attitude  which  Mr. 
Hargrave  accused  me  of  taking.  This  is  a 
strictly  business  proposition.  If  there  is  any- 
thing holy  about  me  it  is  being  a “holy  terror,” 
and  it  is  not  my  desire,  to  sail  under  any  false 
colors. 

I am  not  putting  this  idea  up  to  the  mer- 
chants on  any  other  basis  other  than  that  it  is 
a good  business  proposition.  Because  I cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Hargrave  that  the  average 
merchant  is  “a  broad-minded,  charitable  char- 
acter-building individual,”  because  I know  that 
the  average  merchant  organizes  a business  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money.  And  if  you 
show  them  the  method  whereby  they  can  make 
the  most  money  and  keep  within  the  law,  that 
is  the  method  the  great  majority  are  going  to 
adopt. 

To  Make  It  More  Productive 

I am  not  arguing  for  truth  in  advertising 
for  the  sake  of  truth.  I realize  how  useless 
it  would  be.  I am  arguing  for  truth  in  adver- 
tising merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  ad- 
vertising more  productive  for  everybody. 

While  comparative  prices  may  be  the  great- 
est evil  in  advertising,  it  is  possible  to  exag- 
gerate in  many  other  ways.  We  must  not  do 
anything  that  would  create  a false  impression. 
The  safe  plan  is  to  study  the  customer,  be 
consistent  and  let  advertising  create  a greater 
degree  of  respect  for  the  establishment. 

Most  of  us  have  been  responsible  for  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  public  toward  adver- 
tising, and  it  will  require  concerted  action  on 
our  part  to  change  that  attitude.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  suspicion  will  be  eliminated  to 
a great  extent,  and,  as  Mr.  White  of  the  Pelle- 
tier Co.  has  said,  “Advertising  will  be  placed 
on  a higher  plane”  if  the  majority  of  us  use 
non-comparative  prices. 

♦ 

The  Acme  Novelty  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
laces,  embroideries  and  novelties,  have  re- 
moved to  larger  quarters  at  10  West  Eight- 
eenth Street.  The  firm  will  continue  its  ljace 
importing  business  and  the  representation  of 
Jules  Metzger  & Co„  Switzerland. 
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Textile  Markets  Still  Say  “Pooh!” 
To  Disquieting  Developments 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  Realize  Existence  of 
Weak  Spots,  But  Are  Confident  of  the  Holding  Power 
of  Prices  During  the  Current  Year — European  Nations, 

However,  Prepare  Drastic  Cut  in  Imports 


A certain  fitfulness  of  mood  among  buyers 
and  sellers  has  been  characteristic  of  the  textile 
markets  since  the  opening  of  the  year.  Al- 
most from  day  to  day  the  dominant  tone  of 
the  markets  alternates  between  a bullish  and 
a bearish  note,  indicating  the  feeling  of  puzzle- 
ment and  uncertainty  which  afflicts  most  busi- 
ness men  under  the  present  unprecedented  con- 
ditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  trend  of  the  mar- 
kets during  the  month  of  January  shows  that 
confidence  in  the  holding  power  of  prices  dur- 
ing the  current  year  is  still  sufficiently  strong 
and  sufficiently  widespread  to  sustain  a con- 
tinued advance  on  textile  lines.  Some  of  this 
confidence  may  be  born  of  the  ease  with  which 
producers  and  traders  have  made  money  in  the 
rising  markets  of  the  last  few  years — the  con- 
fidence of  the  gambler  who  has  a large  stack  of 
winnings  at  his  elbow.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt, 
is  the  result  of  an  honest  appraisement  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
whatever  its  cause,  there  it  is. 

Fear  Lessened  Silk  Consumption 

There  are,  however,  some  conspicuously 
weak  spots  in  the  situation.  The  silk  market 
is  one  of  them.  To  say  that  the  high  prices 
of  silk  fabrics  have  caused  any  real  curtail- 
ment of  demand  would  hardly  be  accurate.  But 
there  is  an  apparent  tendency  that  way,  and 
there  undoubtedly  exists  a fear  in  the  hearts 
both  of  manufacturers  and  of  distributors  that 
the  additionally  high  level  of  spring  retail 
prices  may  result  in  a decided  reduction  of 
consumption.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
preposterous  prices  that  now  rule  for  raw  silk 
and  the  possibility  of  further  wage  exactions 
by  workers  in  the  mills  indicate  the  necessity 
of  even  greater  price  advances  for  fall.  Under 
the  circumstances,  many  farsighted  men  in  the 
silk  industry  feel  justified  in  the  apprehension 
that  the  very  prosperity  of  the  industry  may  be 
its  own  undoing. 

Woolen  Men’s  Attitude 

Certainly,  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  fall 
is  not  any  too  great  in  the  silk  market. 

Neither  is  it  altogether  unshakable  in  the 
market  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  al- 
though here  manufacturers  feel  that  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  supply  and  demand  will  in 
all  likelihood  serve  to  carry  through  an  ad- 
vanced price  level  successfully  for  another 
year. 

At  the  same  time,  they  make  their  new 
prices  with  a certain  sense  of  apology.  Their 
attitude  is  about  this:  “We  don’t  like  to  ad- 

vance our  prices  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is  a safe  thing  to  do;  but  we  can’t  help 


it,  and,  besides,  there  is  such  a world  shortage 
of  goods  that  we  can’t  for  the  life  of  us  see 
how  higher  prices  can  stop  us  from  selling 
every  yard  we  make.  Of  course,  you  never  can 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen,  the  way  things 
are  to-day,  but  we  are  going  to  take  a chance, 
anyhow.” 

Credit  Restriction’s  Pressure 

Cotton  goods  men  are  more  convinced  that 
they  are  on  firm  ground,  possibly  because  of 
the  feeling  that  a restriction  of  consumption 
due  to  high  prices  would  naturally  affect  cot- 
ton goods  more  slowly  than  higher-priced  mer- 
chandise. The  market  has  been  further 
strengthened  by  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  jobbers  and  retailers  have  taken  the  fall 
offerings  of  flannels  and  ginghams  and  by  the 
continued  absorption  of  other  finished  cottons 
at  advancing  prices.  This  demand  has  offset 
the  weakness  in  the  gray  goods  markets  which 
developed  after  the  recent  advance  in  re-dis- 
count rates. 

But  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  restric- 
tion of  credit  will  exercise  slowly  increasing 
pressure  in  these  markets  and  bring  about  at 
least  some  reduction  in  the  price  level  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  Its  effects  in  the  market 
for  finished  goods  may  appear  somewhat  more 
slowly,  but  they  are  none  the  less  inevitable. 
The  raw  cotton  market  is  of  little  importance 
for  the  time  being,  in  so  far  as  the  goods 
markets  are  concerned ; but  since  raw  cotton 
developments  reflect  to  a large  extent  the 
shadows  of  coming  events  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  there  are  very  few  people  left  who  ven- 
ture to  be  bullish  about  cotton  these  days. 

Weakness  Is  All  Outside 

Generally  speaking,  however,  there  have 
been  no  recent  developments  in  any  of  the  tex- 
tile markets  which  would  in  themselves  indi- 
cate that  any  material  weakening  could  be  ex- 
pected for  many  months  to  come.  Practically 
all  the  weak  spots  that  have  developed  are  due 
to  outside  conditions.  But,  as  the  Economist 
has  so  often  pointed  out,  outside  conditions  are 
the  real  determining  factors  in  the  market  sit- 
uation, and  some  important,  even  critical,  de- 
velopments in  these  conditions  have  come  to  a 
head  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  sudden 
awakening  of  the  European  nations  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  fast  approaching  the  verge  of  an 
economic  collapse. 

Limited  American  Credits 

Some  months  ago  the  Economist  published 
an  article  under  the  caption  “Watch  Out!  Mr. 
Fabric  Buyer,”  in  which  we  pointed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  international  financial  situation 


and  its  probable  influence  on  our  own  markets. 
At  that  time  it  was  generally  believed  both 
here  and  abroad  that  American  credit  would 
be  forthcoming  in  sufficient  volume  to  save  the 
situation,  although  in  the  article  referred  to 
the  Economist  intimated  its  doubt  that  ade- 
quate credits  could  be  arranged.  It  has  now 
become  clear  that  this  doubt  was  justified,  and 
a realization  of  this  fact,  stimulated  by  the 
continued  demoralization  of  exchange  rates 
and  the  very  plain-spoken  words  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  has  at  last  brought 
Europe  to  a somewhat  shocked  sense  of  the 
actualities  it  faces. 

What  Europe  Must  Do 

Convinced  finally  that  they  can  count  upon 
American  credits  only  in  a limited  degree,  the 
European  nations  have  certain  definite  things 
they  absolutely  must  do  if  they  are  to  avoid 
disaster;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  briefly 
these  things  here  because  of  the  effect  they 
are  likely  to  have  on  our  markets. 

Europe  must  (1)  produce  more.  (2)  con- 
sume less,  (3)  curtail  public  and  private  ex- 
penditure, (4)  deflate  its  currency,  (5)  in- 
crease consumption  taxes,  (6)  reduce  its  in- 
demnity claims  against  Germany  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  converted  into  realizable 
assets — thereby  adding  an  indefinite  amount  to 
its  own  net  indebtedness — and  (7)  restrict  its 
imports  and  expand  its  exports. 

Must  Export  More,  Import  Less 

Just  how  far  political  and  social  conditions 
in  the  different  European  nations  will  enable 
them  to  do  these  things  is  a moot  point.  But 
certain  definite  efforts  they  must  make,  and 
speedily;  and  these  efforts  obviously  must  be 
calculated  in  the  main  to  reduce  greatly  the 
volume  of  goods  imported  by  the  European 
nations  and  to  increase  their  exportable  sur- 
plus. 

That  this  object  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  European  financiers  and  statesmen  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  definite  suggestions 
for  remedying  the  situation  that  have  come 
from  authoritative  sources  in  England  or 
France  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  been 
proposals  to  establish  import  embargoes. 

Cutting  Down  Importations 

And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  embargo  policies  will  be  adopted  to  some 
extent  by  most  of  the  European  nations.  Al- 
ready some  of  them  have  put  such  a policy 
into  actual  effect.  For  example,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  is  an- 
nounced from  London,  has  issued  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  all  classes  of  tex- 
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tile  goods,  except  unfinished  piece  goods 
brought  in  to  be  finished  for  re-export. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has 
acquired  about  80  per  cent  of  the  textile  ma- 
chinery of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
pire, including  3,500,000  spindles  and  130,000 
looms  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and 
1,000,000  spindles  and  30,000  looms  for  the 
manufacture  of  wool  goods. 

Denmark  Takes  Action 
As  another  example  of  the  way  Europe  is 
thinking,  take  the  following  dispatch  from  Co- 
penhagen to  the  New  York  Times: 

Danish  bankers  have  agreed  unofficially  not 
to  sell  foreign  exchanges  unless  this  step  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Danish  price  regulation  com- 
mittee, it  is  understood.  It  is  hoped  by  this 
means  to  reduce  importations  of  luxuries.  It  is 
stated  that  stocks  of  flour  and  coffee  already  in 
hand  are  sufficient  for  the  next  twelve  months 
and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  purchase  goods  in 
America.  Rationing  was  again  put  into  effect 
to-day  (Jan.  30),  especially  with  reference  to 
sugar  for  the  purpose  of  piling  up  a surplus  for 
export  to  England. 

Europe’s  Only  Safe  Course 
Whether  by  embargo  or  by  other  means, 
it  is  certain  that  European  imports  are  going 
to  be  cut  as  drastically  as  possible.  Consider- 
ing the  enormous  volume  of  our  export  trade 
with  Europe,  the  possible  results  on  our  mar- 
kets of  a radical  reduction  are  evident.  In  the 
textile  markets  they  will  be  felt  not  only 
directly,  in  an  increased  supply  of  goods  for 
domestic  consumption,  but  indirectly,  in  a de- 
crease of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
farmers  and  other  producers. 

This  is  not  something  that  may  happen; 
it  is  something  that  absolutely  must  happen. 
The  people  and  Governments  of  Europe,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pointed  out,  must 
“live  within  their  incomes,  increase  their  pro- 
duction as  much  as  possible  and  limit  their  im- 
ports to  actual  necessities”  if  they  are  to  avoid 
the  abyss  toward  which  they  are  rapidly 
headed.  If  they  take  his  advice  the  results 
must  soon  be  felt  in  our  markets;  if  they  do 
not,  the  results  will  not  only  be  disastrous  to 
them,  but  will  have  most  serious  effects  on  our 
own  trade  and  commerce. 

— ♦ 

Pioneer  Knit  Goods  Man 


H.  Lee  Mallory  Dies  in  Brooklyn 
After  Short  Illness 

Henry  Lee  Mallory,  president  of  the  H. 
Lee  Mallory  Company,  manufacturers  of 
fancy  knit  goods,  died  of  cardiac  trouble  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn  on  Jan.  21,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.  He  was  ill  only  three  days. 

Mr.  Mallory  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  of  Revolutionary  ancestry.  He  was 
one  of  the  old-timers  in  the  knit  goods  busi- 
ness, having  founded  the  firm  which  bears 
his  name  thirty-five  years  ago. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Crescent  Ath- 
letic Club,  Merchants’  Association,  Knit 
Goods  Manufacturers’  Association,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  and  the  Em- 
pire State  Division  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  is  survived  by  a widow,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 


Hand- Decorated  Fabrics 
Will  Win  Big  Prizes 


Competition  Under  Auspices  of  Art 
Alliance  of  America  to  Be 
Held  in  March 

The  fourth  annual  Albert  Blum  competition 
of  hand-decorated  fabrics  will  be  open,  free 
to  the  public,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Alli- 
ance of  America,  10  East  Forty-seventh  Street, 


Hand-woven  but  simple  is  this  sports  cos- 
tume of  natural-color  crash.  Bands  of  orange 
are  woven  into  the  hem  of  the  sleeveless  jacket 
and  skirt,  with  a repetition  of  the  color  in 
cords  that  lace  the  jacket  under  the  arms. 
Cross-stitch  embroidery  in  shades  of  orange 
and  black  is  seen  at  the  neck  and  the  edges 
are  heavily  blanket-stitched  in  orange.  Shown 
at  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building  by  the 
Arden  Art  Craft  Colony. 

daily  except  Sundays,  from  Saturday,  March 
5,  to  Saturday,  March  27,  inclusive.  Hours 
will  be  from  10  a.  m.  to  6 p.  m.,  and  Wednesday 
evenings  from  8 to  10. 

The  jury  appointed  to  judge  these  designs 
from  the  standpoint  of  artistic  value,  suita- 
bility for  a definite  purpose,  and  technical  ex- 
cellence, includes  Stewart  Culin  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  E.  Hanson  of  H.  R.  Mallinson  & Co., 


Edward  M.  Mayer  the  costumer,  Max  Meyer 
of  A.  Beller  & Co.,  Charles  E.  Prendergast  the 
artist,  Jessie  F.  Turner,  formerly  with  Bon- 
wit,  Teller  & Co.,  and  M.  D.  C.  Crawford  of 
Women’s  Wear. 

Prizes  of  $100  and  $150  each  will  be 
awarded  for  fabrics  suitable  for  costume  pur- 
poses, two  of  similar  amounts  for  fabric  con- 
sidered most  beautiful  for  interior  decoration, 
two  of  $50  each  for  fabric  with  conspicuous 
merit  and  several  $150  prizes  will  be  awarded 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

The  fabrics  exhibited  will  include  those  dec- 
orated by  hand,  such  as  batik,  block  printing, 
stenciling,  embroidering  and  weaving. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  encourage 
American  designers  by  bringing  their  work  in 
touch  with  purchasers. 

At  the  last  textile  competition,  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1919,  in  the  same  galleries,  1741  designs 
were  submitted  from  504  designers  scattered 
throughout  26  States,  and  a total  of  $1,800  was 
awarded  in  prizes.  Ninety-five  designs  were 
sold  for  an  aggregate  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  co-operation  between  textile  designers 
and  manufacturers  which  the  Art  Alliance  of 
America  is  promoting  has  already  proved  its 
value  to  the  textile  industry  of  this  country. 

f 

Lace  Manufacturer 
Called  Away 

Head  of  Scranton  Lace  Co.  Succumbs 
to  Operation  in  Canada 

Hon.  J.  Benjamin  Dimmick,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Scranton  Lace  Co.,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  and  its  president  from  the  begin- 
ning, died  at  the  age  of  61,  at  Stratford,  On- 
tario, Jan.  13,  after  an  operation  for  intes- 
tinal disorders. 

Mr.  Dimmick  was  born  at  Honesdale,  Pa., 
in  1858.  He  attended  Adams  Academy  and 
Philips-Exeter  Academy  and  later  became  a 
friend  of  ex-President  Taft  at  Yale.  Be- 
cause of  ill  health  he  was  unable  to  finish 
his  college  course,  but  studied  law  in  a pri- 
vate office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1882. 

In  1885  he  entered  politics  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  and  in  1906  was  elected  Mayor  of  that 
city.  Because  of  his  keen  interest  in  the 
mine  cave  situation  there  he  was  later  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mine  Cave  Commission  by 
Governor  Tener.  Urged  by  his  friends  he 
ran  against  Senator  Penrose  for  the  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  nomination  in  1914,  but  was 
defeated.  He  had  previously  declined  to  run 
for  Congress  on  several  occasions.  During 
the  war  Mr.  Dimmick  was  Red  Cross  Com- 
missioner to  Switzerland,  returning  from  that 
country  in  bad  health. 

He  was  well  known  in  banking  circles  as 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Scranton,  and  president  of  the  Lackawanna 
Trust  Co.  He  was  a member  of  the  Press 
and  Country  Clubs  in  Scranton,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, Yale  and  National  Art  Clubs  in  New 
York.  He  is  survived  by,  a widow  and  two 
daughters. 
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Glowing  Colors  and  Marvelous  Checks 

Mark  Paris  Woolens 


i 

Suitings  in  Mixed  Colors  Are  F eatured,  Black  and  White,  Tan 
and  Brown,  and  Gray  and  White  Being  Favored — Covert 
Clothes  Are  Well  Regarded  for  Suits  of  Strictly  Tailored  Styles 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  Jan.  8,  1920. — Rich,  glowing  colors 
in  marvelous  combinations  and  in  novel  striped 
and  checked  effect  characterize  the  new  line  of 
woolens  shown  by  Roubaudi  Freres  in  Paris. 
In  weaves,  etamines  and  cheviots  dominate, 
though  emphasis  is  also  given  to  gabardines, 
poplin  and  covert  cloths. 

Suitings  in  mixed  colors,  notably  in  black 
and  white,  in  tan  and  brown  and  in  gray  and 
white  are  featured.  Tans  are  emphasized  and 
are  used  both  in  plain  colors  as  well  as  in 
two-tone  striped  and  checked  effects. 

Large  Checks 

Gray  grounds,  striped  or  checked  in  bril- 
liant colors,  such  as  orange,  turquoise  blue,  old 
red  and  emerald  green,  are  conspicuous.  Fre- 
quently the  checks  measure  from  four  to  six 
inches  square.  These  large  checked  materials 
are  shown  as  trimming  for  wool  velours  in 
matching  plain  color.  This  line  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  season  and  large  orders 
have  been  booked  not  only  for  the  spring  but 
for  the  coming  winter  season. 

Covert  cloths  are  well  regarded,  and  are 
reported  to  be  selling  well  in  Paris  for  suits 
of  strictly  tailored  style.  Many  bold  black 


and  white  checks  in  supple,  light-weight  wool 
velours  and  in  cheviot  are  shown. 

Fine  Wool  Poplins 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  line  of 
fine,  closely  woven  wool  poplins.  These  are 
shown  in  dark  and  in  neutral  colors  run  with 
double  hair-line  corded  stripes  in  white  at 
intervals  of  every  one  inch  and  a half. 

Navy  blue  serge  and  dark-colored  cheviot 
striped  with  hair  lines  in  white  and  also  with 
hair  lines  in  color  are  reported  to  be  in  good 
demand. 

Although  poplins  are  among  the  novelties 
which  are  highly  recommended  it  is  not  likely, 
due  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and 
long  delays  in  deliveries,  that  they  will  figure 
conspicuously  at  the  February  openings  of  the 
Paris  dressmakers.  That  they  will  be  a strong 
factor  for  the  spring  of  1921  is  undoubted. 

Favorable  mention  is  made  of  wool  grena- 
dines, which  are  shown  in  plain  colors. 

For  Sport  Coats 

A long  line  of  brilliant  plain-colored  wool 
etamines  is  shown  for  sport  coats.  These  are 
selling  well  in  such  shades  as  ruby,  tango  yel- 


low, copper  and  green  in  all  shades,  also  in 
lemon  yellow.  Brown,  in  soft  shades  of  golden 
brown  and  chestnut,  holds  its  own.  Chocolate 
browns  and  copper  reds  are  also  strong. 

In  cotton  goods,  embroidered  crepons  are 
well  represented  and  voiles  in  bold  striped  ef- 
fects, also  in  plain  colors,  are  conspicuous. 
Marked  emphasis  is  given  to  heavy  crash  in 
plain  colors,  also  in  striped  and  in  figured 
effects.  A novelty  cotton  duvetyn  is  shown 
in  plain  colors  for  millinery  purposes.  A 
basket-weave  cotton  has  also  been  brought  out 
for  sport  hats. 

— ♦ 

The  New  York  office  of  that  well-known 
wholesale  and  importing  house  in  Boston — 
Farley,  Harvey  & Co. — has  been  removed  to 
larger  and  more  attractive  quarters  at  359 
Broadway. 

The  silk  glove  manufacturing  business 
carried  on  for  forty  years  under  the  name 
of  H.  S.  Hall,  Jersey  City,  and  for  ten  years 
prior  thereto  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Hall, 
will  hereafter  be  conducted  under  the  name 
of  H.  S.  Hall  & Co.  The  ownership  and  man- 
agement are  unchanged,  the  new  title  being 
adopted  to  avoid  misunderstandings  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  single  name. 


!• — Soft-surfaced  twill  in  dark  henna  and  dark  brown,  and  narrow  in  pale  blue.  2. — White  ground  serge  with  large  plaid  in  black.  3. — Hopsacking  weave  in  rust 

color  and  white.  4. — A fine  work  poplin  in  dark  color  striped  in  ivhite  that  is  in  great  demand. 
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must  set  his  standards  by  those  departments 
and  if  he  shows  capacity  and  originality  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  methods  used  in  the  large 
departments  to  his  own  store,  he  will  in  time 
have  the  stores  in  the  smaller  towns  near  his 
city  talking  about  his  department. 

“They  will  naturally  try  to  carry  some  lines 
of  goods  that  he  has  in  stock  and  in  that  way 
he  can  build  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
being  a fashion  center.  While  the  smaller 
stores  will  not  admit  that  they  are  modeling 
their  policies  after  his,  still  customers  will 
learn  that  his  department  is  carrying  the 
best  goods  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  increase  in  prestige  and 
a growth  in  sales. 

Out-of-Town  Trade 

“Department  heads  in  cities  of  this  size, 
often  overlook  the  out-of-town  trade.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  this  trade  goes  to  the  vil- 
lage store  but  that  store  cannot  carry  exten- 
sive assortments  of  goods.  Therefore  the  bet- 
ter class  of  trade  inevitably  drifts  to  the  store 
that  can  cater  to  it. 

“When  people  of  the  class  I refer  to  find 
it  necessary  to  visit  a city  some  distance 
away  from  home  they  always  plan  to  buy 
enough  goods  to  make  the  trip  worth  while. 
Their  trade,  therefore,  is  very  profitable.” 

- 4 

Thomas  F.  Hetherman  has  severed  his 
connection  with  Neuss,  Hesslein  & Co.,  Inc., 
and  has  joined  Robin  & deLaurant,  487 
Broadway,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hether- 
man & Co.,  Inc.  The  latter  firm  will  do  a 
brokerage  business,  specializing  in  Far  East- 
ern merchandise. 


“Back  to  Dress 
Fabrics”  Era 
Is  Here 


the  things  carried  on  your  shelves  be  of  the 
best  value  available,  and  also  be  the  leading 
style. 

Farmer’s  Wife  Knows  Styles 

“The  trade  of  Sioux  Falls  comes,  in  a 
large  measure,  from  a farming  community 
within  a radius  of  100  miles,  yet  I find  that 
the  women  and  girls  of  this  section  are  just 
as  well  posted  on  style  and  style  development 
as  their  sisters  of  the  city. 

“Many  of  the  younger  element  have  just 
returned  from  various  colleges  where  they 
came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  best  dressers 
in  the  country,  and  in  order  to  cater  to  this 
element  of  our  population  we  must  have  the 
right  fabrics  and  correct  fashion  information. 

One  of  the  Big  Things 

“I  believe  that  one  of  the  big  things  a 
buyer  should  do  is  to  get  the  people  of  his  town 
talking  about  him  in  a friendly  fashion.  An- 
other is  to  build  up  in  the  dressmaking  estab- 
lishments and  with  the  women  who  make  their 
own  clothes,  the  reputation  of  knowing  what 
goods  will  be  worn.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
head  of  the  department  must  frequently  visit 
the  larger  cities  and  compare  his  department 
with  the  best  departments  in  these  cities.  He 
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Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Buyer  Observes 
Tendency  Toward  Home  Dress- 
making— And  Acts 

“Because  one  is  located  in  a small  city  is 
no  reason  why  his  department  should  not  be 
progressive,  up  to  date  and  eager  to  serve  the 
public,”  said  J.  A.  McNally  of  Fantle  Bros.- 
Danforth  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  to  an  Econo- 
mist staff-member  recently.  Mr.  McNally 
continued : 

“You  know  the  average  woman  who  seeks 
dress  goods  is‘  not  as  thoroughly  posted  on 
values  as  was  the  woman  of  a generation  ago. 
This  is  because  there  is  such  a heavy  ready-to- 
wear  trade,  and  also  because  women  do  not  do 
as  much  home  dressmaking  now  as  formerly, 
therefore  the  customer  of  to-day  puts  greater 
trust  in  the  salesperson  in  the  store  and  in  the 
dressmaker  who  advises  her  as  to  what  she 
should  buy,  than  women  formerly  did. 

“With  these  conditions  in  mind  it  is  quite 
necessary  for  the  cotton  goods  buyer  to  see 
that  his  stock  is  reliable  and  up  to  date. 
Women  who  consider  that  their  confidence  in 
a store  was  misplaced  will  look  with  suspicion 
upon  any  advice  offered  them  in  that  store 
and  in  aggravated  cases  will  not  hesitate  to 
tell  their  friends  of  their  experience  and  what 
they  think  of  it.  This  makes  it  essential  that 


Printed  Cottons,  with  Antique  Feeling  in  Weave  and  Design,  are  Strongly  Featured  by  J.  Maurin,  Paris. 

In  the  sample  at  the  left  the  figure  is  in.  in  diameter,  in  dull  red,  gray,  green,  navy,  yellow  and  zvhite,  on  a white  ground.  The 
sample  in  the  upper  center  shows  the  lower  half  of  a fringed  37  in.  skirting.  The  large  flowers  are  2 in.  in  diameter;  the  polka  dots  are 
in.  The  flowers  and  foliage  are  in  natural  colors.  The  floral  design  ends  in  buds  and,  tendrils  at  the  top  and  from  that  point  to  the  hem 
the  white  surface  is  sprinkled  with  ]/%  in.  polka  dots.  In  the  design  in  the  lower  center  the  broad  stripes  arc  1 in.  "wide,  in  navy  blue ; the 
broken  stripe  is  in  white,  green  and  red.  The  sample  at  the  right  is  in'  orange,  red  and  black  on  a white  ground. 
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Because  Foreigners  Inspire  Us  Let’s 

Encourage  Them ! 

Democracy’s  Greatest  Need  Is  Participation,  Therefore  We  Should 
Court  It,  Declares  Allen  Eaton — Albany  Exhibit  Inaug- 
urates Movement  to  Develop  the  Foreign-born 


“Whatever  idea  we  may  have  of  democ- 
racy there  is  one  thing  we  must  never  forget 
and  that  is  that  democracy  needs,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  participation.  Any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals,  native  or  foreign- 
born,  constitute  a weakness  or  a menace  to  a 
democracy  if  they  do  not  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  it.” 

This  statement  was  made  by  Allen  Eaton, 
field  secretary  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  at  a recent  Americanization  exhibit 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Homelands  in  the 
State  Education  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Co-operation  Brings  Exhibit 

Mr.  Eaton,  realizing  the  benefit  to  modern 
designers  derived  from  foreign  sources  of  in- 
spiration, and  also  appreciating  the  aid  ren- 
dered to  a democracy  by  contributions  from 
its  foreign-born  citizens,  suggested  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  was  accomplished,  with  later  co- 
operation of  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  Al- 
bany Americanization  Council,  resulting  in  this 
exhibit  at  which  more  than  fifteen  countries 
were  represented. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  exhibit 
was  to  encourage  our  foreign-born  citizens  to 
participate  to  some  extent  in  the  affairs  of 
our  country,  and  to  give  our  native-born  pop- 
ulation an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  publicly 
the  gifts  the  people  born  in  other  lands  bring 
to  us  in  America. 

Sources  of  Inspiration 

Many  of  the  works  of  art  exhibited  were 
proofs  of  the  sources  of  inspiration  for  the 
artistic  phases  of  our  modern  industries.  A 
wonderful  and  ancient  altar  cloth,  the  only 
treasure  spared  to  a family  of  Armenians 
driven  from  their  home  during  the  war.  dis- 
played what  was  declared  to  be  the  most  mar- 
velous applique  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

An  exhibit  of  prints  by  the  late  Carl  Larson 
created  such  interest  that  orders  for  many 
hundreds  were  taken  during  the  exhibit. 
These  prints  picture  actual  life  in  the  Scandi- 
navian household. 

The  colors  and  decorations  employed  in  the 
artistic  interiors  have  been  acknowledged  by 
interior  decorators  as  excellent  examples  of 
this  art. 

Czecho-Slovakian  Picturesque 

In  the  Czecho-Slovakian  exhibit,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  shown,  several  interesting 
garments  were  seen  profusely  decorated  with 
cross-stitch  embroidery.  This  method  of  dec- 
oration, originating  in  this  far-away  country, 
has  found  great  favor  here,  and  manufactur- 


ers of  blouses,  lingerie,  negligees  and  many 
kinds  of  fancy  goods  have  long  employed  it. 

The  Italian  exhibit  included  many  wonder- 
ful designs  in  laces  which  have  served  as  in- 
spiration for  designs  for  American-manufac- 
tured laces.  Of  particular  interest  in  the 
Italian  exhibit  was  an  ingenious  toy,  one  that 
would  delight  a grown-up  to  manipulate.  This 
was  a merry-go-round  run  by  electricity.  So 
minute  in  detail  were  the  tiny  figures  in  the 
mural  decorations  of  the  building  in  which 
this  bit  of  fun  was  housed  that  it  was  a con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  to  find  and  identify 
the  myriad  pictures  portrayed  there. 

Ready  to  Become  Americans 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
works  of  art  exhibited  were  brought  by  peo- 
ple who  cannot  speak  the  language  of  America, 
but  who  are  more  than  willing  to  become  citi- 


The  Hunter-Tuppen  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
have  discontinued  the  giving  of  samples. 
In  the  dress  goods  department,  drapery  de- 
partment, white  goods  department,  and  all 
other  departments  where  customers  might 
ask  for  samples,  signs  are  placed  stating 
that  no  samples  are  given.  Frank  Hanlon, 
head  of  the  silk  and  dress  goods  department 
of  the  store,  in  speaking  to  an  Economist 
staff-member  recently,  had  this  to  say  as  to 
the  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  sample- 
giving: 

“I  have  found  that  customers  take  no 
offense  when  we  refuse  to  give  them  samples. 
I have  instructed  all  salespeople  merely  to 
state  that  it  is  a rule  of  the  house  not  to 
give  samples  and,  if  a customer  makes  any 
further  request,  the  salesperson  merely  tells 
her  that  this  rule  was  made  necessary  by 
the  rising  cost  of  materials  and  by  the  fact 
that  materials  are  so  hard  to  procure. 

Believes  No  Business  Lost 

“I  do  not  think  that  we  have  lost  any 
business  as  a result  of  this  rule  and,  while 
I cannot  say  that  it  has  gained  us  any  busi- 
ness, still  it  has  saved  a considerable  amount 
of  money  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in 


zens  of  the  United  States  if  we  will  help  them. 

A great  proportion  of  the  immigrants  in 
this  country  have  returned  to  their  home  lands 
within  the  last  year.  This  condition  is  a 
serious  one,  since  many  of  these  foreign-born 
are  among  the  best-skilled  workers  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  artistic  fields  to-day.  According 
to  Mr.  Eaton,  who  is  in  a position  to  be  well 
informed,  one  reason  for  the  return  of  these 
foreigners  to  their  native  lands  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  welcome  here. 

This  situation  was  well  stated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Italian  exhibit  in  Buffalo  a short 
time  ago  when  he  said,  “I  have  lived  in  Amer- 
ica for  twenty-two  years,  but  I,  like  most 
Italians,  have  never  known  that  we  were  wel- 
come to  your  fairs,  exhibits,  etc.,  but  now  we 
know  that  we  are  welcome  and  it  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  I am  sure  it  will 
be  a great  encouragement.” 


the  sample-giving.  One  instance  I remem- 
ber in  which  a customer  came  into  the  store 
with  six  or  eight  samples  of  a very  expen- 
sive piece  of  merchandise.  She  asked  us  for 
samples.  The  salesperson  told  her  that 
samples  could  not  be  given.  He  then  asked 
her  to  compare  the  samples  she  had  with 
her  with  the  same  class  of  goods  we  had  in 
stock.  This  she  did,  laying  the  samples  upon 
cloth  for  comparative  purposes.  After  a 
very  little  talk,  the  salesperson  was  able  to 
sell  her  15  yards  of  goods. 

“I  understand  that  practically  all  of  our 
competitors  give  samples  freely,  but  as  far 
as  I can  ascertain  this  has  in  no  way  affected 
our  business,  and  the  head  of  a dress  goods 
or  silk  department  in  any  town  where  sam- 
ples are  being  given  by  all  other  stores 
should  not  hesitate  to  discontinue  giving 
samples,  because  his  competitors  will  not  do 
so.  I believe  that  any  loss  of  trade  that 
might  be  suffered  as  a result  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  sample-giving  would  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  actual  saving  in  yard- 
age resulting  from  such  action.” 

4 

The  Campbell  dry  goods  store,  Marlin, 
Texas,  was  recently  damaged  by  fire. 


“No-Sample”  Crusade  Wins 
Recruit  in  Syracuse 

Silk  and  Dress  Goods  Department  of  Hunter-Tuppen  Co. 
Finds  Customers  Recognize  Common  Sense  of  Policy 
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The  Week  From  a Trade  Viewpoint 


A series  of  conferences  between  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  representatives 
of  all  interests  in  the  men’s  clothing  industry 
started  in  Washington  early  this  week.  The 
discussion  ranged  from  possible  economies  to 
be  had  from  standardizing  materials  and  fac- 
tory operations  to  the  expenses  of  retail  dis- 
tribution. 

Would  Repeal  Excess  Profits  Tax 

The  first  official  act  of  Senator  Carter  H. 
Glass  of  Virginia,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  took  office  on  Monday,  was  to 
recommend  severe  economy  in  public  expen- 
ditures, the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  and  the 
establishment  of  a National  Budget  System. 
He  also  declared  that  he  would  urge  that  the 
excess  profits  tax  be  repealed  or  greatly 
modified. 

The  labor  situation  is  improving  all  the 
time.  With  an  almost  total  absence  of  dis- 
putes the  increase  of  industrial  activity  of 
late  has  become  noticeable. 

Building  operations  are  increasing  in  many 
cities  and  would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater 
if  increases  could  be  made  in  freight  transpor- 
tation. 

Record  Fur  Auction 

The  sale  of  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of 
furs  in  a single  day  this  week  at  the  auction  in 
St.  Louis  sets  a new  standard  in  fur  selling. 
Included  in  the  day’s  offering  were  9000  seal- 
skins which  brought  $1,280,000.  The  sale  will 
continue  through  next  week. 

Demand  Keeps  Up 

The  sustained  call  for  all  kinds  of  dry 
goods  and  kindred  lines  .of  merchandise  in  all 
sections  shows  that  the  demands  of  consumers 
have  not  yet  been  satisfied. 

Goods  for  immediate  use,  and  for  spring 
— and  even  for  summer  wear — are  being  asked 
for  every  day  in  quantities  that  demonstrate 
the  willingness  of  consumers  to  take  goods 
that  meet  their  requirements. 

Buyers  now  coming  to  market  to  purchase 
goods  for  future  delivery  and  roadmen  now 


out  are  unanimous  in  reporting  conditions  as 
exceptionally  good. 

The  supply  of  ready  money  still  appears 
ample  for  the  needs  of  the  people  in  most 
centers,  though  there  are  reports  from  finan- 
cial circles  to  the  effect  that  Liberty  Bonds  are 
being  disposed  of  in  larger  quantities. 

Cotton  Goods  Situation 

While  finished  goods  continue  strong  with 
a rising  tendency,  there  is  an  undertone  of 
weakness  which  is  likely  to  develop  into  a 
definite  downward  trend  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Generally  speaking,  the  tendency  of 
raw  cotton  during  the  last  week  has  been 
downward. 

Finished  cotton  goods  are  quiet  again  fol- 
lowing the  closing  up  of  business  on  fall  lines. 
Another  advance  on  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  the 
second  within  a week,  is  indicative  of  the  sit- 
uation in  bleached  goods. 

Raw  Silk  Recedes  Slightly 

In  raw  silk  a drop  of  150  yen  on  the  Yoko- 
hama exchange  has  not  served  to  stimulate 
buying  and  offerings  in  the  New  York  market 
below  the  current  level  are  not  very  freely 
taken.  Speculation  in  raw  silk  has  been  over- 
done and  a further  drop  seems  inevitable. 
Business  in  finished  silks  is  very  quiet  and 
this  slackening  of  demand,  together  with  the 
indisposition  of  the  banks  to  extend  credit  for 
carrying  silks,  is  causing  secondhands  to  offer 
goods  below  the  market. 

Will  Establish  Woolens’  Prices 

The  fall  opening  of  the  American  Woolen 
Co.,  which  is  soon  to  be  held,  will  set  the  mark 
for  prices  on  staple  wool  fabrics.  The  few 
openings  made  so  far  show  advances  of  15  to 
20  per  cent  over  spring  prices  and  70  to  80  per 
cent  over  the  prices  made  for  last  fall.  Raw 
wool  markets  both  here  and  abroad  have  been 
firm  and  moderately  active,  but  with  the  same 
undertone  of  weakness  that  is  noticeable  in 
other  raw  materials. 

In  the  women’s  garment  field  the  continued 
acceptance  of  expensive  dresses  by  consumers 
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makes  difficult  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  more  moderately  priced  garments  called 
for  in  the  campaign  now  being  carried  on  in 
Washington  to  reduce  living  costs. 

The  expected  openings  of  some  knit  under- 
wear and  hosiery  lines  have  been  delayed  by 
the  manufacturers’  inability  to  assure  their 
needed  supplies  of  certain  yarns. 

Dress  Accessories 

Among  the  foremost  items  in  neckwear  are 
organdy  collars  and  guimps  in  delicate  pastel 
shades.  Particular  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  soft  shades  of  blue. 

The  movement  in  veilings  in  black,  brown 
and  taupe  continues,  though  there  is  a tendency 
toward  a wider  use  of  novelty  colors. 

Fancy  woven  mesh  veilings  continue  to  sell. 

The  volume  of  import  glove  orders  booked 
for  fall  delivery  has  increased  of  late. 

In  Fulton  County,  New  York,  conditions 
are  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

Manufacturers  of  silk  gloves  are  hustling 
to  make  deliveries  of  early  spring  orders  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  permit  retailers  to 
launch  the  spring  selling  season. 

_ — _ — + 

Bleached  Cottons 

These  Staples  Are  Fast  Getting  Into 
the  Luxury  Class 

As  showing  the  remarkable  rise  in  price  of 
staple  cottons  a manufacturer  of  garments 
showed  to  an  Economist  staff-member  one 
day  this  week  a half-dozen  postcards  an- 
nouncing the  price  of  Fruit  of  the  Loom  4/4 
bleached  cottons.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
dated  June  4,  1919,  and  the  price  was  27% 
cents.  The  subsequent  dates  and  prices  were 
as  follows: 


July  7 

August  4 

. . . . 321/2  “ 

October  29 

. ...  35 

January  26 

. . . . 37%  “ 

February  2 ... 
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Cotton  goods  manufacturers  may  keep  on 
boosting  their  prices  in  a similar  degree  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  this  course  is  pursued  consumers 
will  be  forced  to  stop  buying. 


Current  Prices  of  Bleached  and  Brown  and  Heavy  Cottons 


Nainsook  and  Cambric,  4-4 

E.E 27% 

H.N 31 

B.I.X 26 

H.C.E 31 

Lonsdale  48 

Berkeley  Coronet 40 

Berkeley  60 43 

Berkeley  100 51 

Berkeley  Extra 57 

Berkeley  150 62 

Berkeley  180 64 

Berkeley  300 66 

Wamsutta  — 

L — 


Bleached  Cottons,  36  In. 


Loon  Lake 25% 

Swan  26 

Columbus  27% 

XX 27% 

Palma  31 

Pride  of  Field 31 

D.E.L  31 

Hope  32 

Bonnie  32 

Lonsdale  35 

Lassie  35 

Hill  36 

American  Beauty 37 

Dwight  Anchor 40 


Utica  Nonpareil 45 

Wamsutta  59 

Wamsutta  Percale 74 

Half  Bleached,  36  In. 

Hill  36 

Dwight  Anchor 40 

Long  Cloth 

Burleigh 62 

Unbleached  Cotton,  36  In. 

New  York,  L.L 21 

Farragut,  L.L 22% 

Tam  O’Shanter 27% 

Puget  Sound,  L.L 27l/o 

Spartan,  L.L 27% 

Defender,  L.L 27% 

Wamsutta  57 

Poland  28 

Lockwood,  B 30 

Black  Rock 30 

Woodstock,  S 30% 

Montclair,  D 31 

Pequot,  A 34 

Eldorado  36 

Dwight  Anchor 35 


Brown  Ducks 


Norwood,  6 oz.,  29  in 30 

Norwood,  7 oz.,  29  in 35 

Norwood,  8 oz.,  29  in 40 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  29  in 50 

Norwood,  12  oz.,  29  in 60 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  36  in 51 

Norwood,  11  oz.,  40  in 61 

Bleached  Jean,  36  In. 

Pepperell,  N.G 46 

Marine  Middy,  B.F.,  Twills. 46 

Wamsutta  55 

Laconia,  G.N.,  Twill 50 

Bookfold  Ticks 

Our  Beauty,  No.  4 51 

Our  Beauty,  No.  3 57 

Our  Beauty.  No.  2 63 

Our  Beauty,  No.  1 65 

American  65 

Brown  Drills,  29-30  In. 

Secheco  26% 

Pepperell  31 

Special  Heavy 34 

Walden,  2.50 36 

Dwight,  2.50 36 


Tickings 

Pillomat,  B 23 

Pillomat,  D — 

Norwood.  A.C.A.,  % 54 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  % 55 

Amoskeag,  XX,  % 56 

Our  Beauty,  A,  % 61 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  36  in... 65 
Our  Beauty,  A,  36  in 68 

Bleached  Cheese  Cloth,  4-4 

Norwood,  No.  30,  Gauze...  9% 
Norwood,  No.  40,  Gauze... 11 
Norwood,  No.  60,  Gauze... 14 

Pillow  Tubings 

Dwight  Anchor,  36  in 48 

Dwight  Anchor,  40  in 50 

Dwight  Anchor,  42  in 52 

Dwight  Anchor,  45  in 55 

Dwight  Anchor,  50  in 62 

Dwight  Anchor,  54  in 65 

Pequot,  36  in 48 

Pequot,  40  in 50 

Pequot,  42  in 52 

Pequot,  45  in 55 

Bleached  Drills,  3-4 


Cheviots,  28  In. 

Rutledge  Flatfold 30 

Victoria  Flatfold 30 


Hickory  Stripes 


Hamilton  37 

Norwood  36 


U.  S.  Army 37 

Unknown  37 

Woodstock  38 

Defender 41 


Unbleached  Cheese  Cloth 


Arabian,  % 10 

Monarch,  B.,  4-4 11 

Tacoma,  W.,  4-4 11 

Saratoga,  A.,  4-4 12% 

Stagg,  B.  B.,  4-4 14% 


Wide  Sheetings 


Norwood 

Bleached 

Brown 

42  in 

. $0.43 

$0.40 

45  in 

.46 

.43 

50  in 

.50 

.46 

6/4  

.57 

.50 

7/4  

.64 

.57 

8/4  

.71 

.64 

9/4  

.78 

.71 

10/4  

.85 

.78 

11/4  

— 

.85 

Pequot  and 

D/Anchor 

Bleached 

Brown 

42  in 

. $0.47 

$0.45 

45  in 

.50 

.47 

50  in 

.56 

.50 

6/4  

.65 

.56 

7/4  

.74 

.65 

8/4  

.83 

.74 

9/4  

.91 

.83 

10/4  

1.00 

.91 

11/4  

1.10 

1.00 
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STANLEY  L.  COONEY,  President  OTTO  LEHMANN,  Vice-President  MORTIMER  WHITMAN  JR.,  Treasurer  DANIEL  J.  ROKE,  Secretary 

^jttman=Coonep  textile  Corporation 

288  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Digale  a su  representante  en  Nueva 
York  que  pase  a ver  nuestro  surtido. 


jfortuua  Jfabrics 


Winsome  Crepe  Majestic  Voile 

Silk  and  Cotton — Georgette  Prints  Large  Prints — Tinted  Grounds 


“Tamora” 

Printed  Sateen — Colorful  Designs 


Voile  Royal 

Silk  Stripe — Light  and  Dark  Grounds 


Whitco  Pongette 

Plain  Colors — Shirtings 


^f)ttman=Coone|>  textile  Corporation 

288  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Woman  of  To-Day  Defies  Style 
Creators  with  Ideas  of  Her  Own 

Originators  Are  Now  Sponsoring  an  Infinite  Variety 
in  Fabrics,  Types,  Colors,  Trimmings  and  Even  the  Uses 
of  Garments,  Thus  Leaving  the  Choice  of  Attire  to  the 
Wearer  and  Putting  Stamp  of  Approval  on  Selections 


The  “rubber-stamp”  fashion  is  a thing  of 
the  past — gone,  forgotten,  arfd,  let  us  hope, 
never  to  be  resurrected.  There  are  many  in- 
fluences tugging  for  supremacy,  but  those  who 
dig  under  the  surface  cannot  help  but  be  of  the 
opinion  that  never  again  will  any  one  definite 
style  trend  become  as  all-embracing  and  over- 
whelming as  it  has  heretofore. 

There  always  have  been  women  who 
shunned,  as  they  would  the  plague,  anything 
verging  on  a universally  popular  type  in 
clothes,  but  the  vast  majority,  lacking  time, 
inclination  and  ability  to  do  otherwise,  have 
followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which 
gave  them  a deadly  sameness  of  appearance. 

Variety  the  Keynote  To-day 

All  this  has  been  changed  recently  and  in- 
dividualism is  pre-eminent.  Whether  this  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war  or  not  is  hard  to  say. 
It  is  probable  that  the  seed  was  already  planted 
and  was  thus  given  the  necessary  impetus  for 
growth.  One  is  reminded  of  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  a dictionary  containing  words  and 
phrases  that  were  unknown  before  the  war, 
and  which  are  a mixture  of  the  languages  of 
all  nations,  born  of  the  increased  necessity  for 
common  expression. 

A book  on  the  conflicting  influences  at  work 
in  present-day  fashions  would  be  equally  in- 
teresting, and  would  show,  if  anything,  a 
greater  variety  of  sources.  Queerly  enough, 
these  influences  do  not  conflict,  and  details 
from  the  costumery  of  nations  as  distant  as 
the  poles  are  combined  to  form  an  ensemble 
that  is  undeniably  harmonious. 

For  instance,  a dress  will  have  in  its  waist 
a sleeve  that  is  Italian  Renaissance,  the  low 
waistline  and  deep  girdle  of  the  Balkan  blouse, 
and  a skirt  that  combines  the  Turkish  trouser 
with  the  anklet  that  is  inspired  by  the  Algerian 
soldier’s  uniform.  Such  a combination  sounds 
incongruous,  but  it  is  not,  although  it  must  be 
handled  by  an  expert  to  achieve  success. 

A Type  for  Each  Occasion 

For  want  of  a better  expression,  what 
might  be  called  a Jekyll-and-Hyde  effect  is  no- 
ticeable in  many  individual  wardrobes.  Not 
content  with  deciding  on  one  type  of  apparel, 
women  who  have  a versatile  temperament  are 
allowing  themselves  much  latitude  in  the  choice 
of  clothes.  The  result  is  that  between  the  hour 
of  rising  and  going  to  bed  they  present  a 
diversity  of  appearance  that  is  nothing  short 
of  amazing.  For  example,  upon  rising,  a 
woman  will  select  a practical,  modern  tailored 
gown  of  the  chemise  type,  prim  and  severe  in 
its  simple  straight  lines,  dark  in  color  with 
long,  tight  sleeves  and,  perhaps,  a high  collar. 


For  the  semi-formal  afternoon  occasion 
there  is  the  taffeta  frock  of  black,  navy  or 
brown,  with  the  quaint,  tight-fitting  bodice, 
the  round  neck  line  and  bouffant  hip  line  of  the 
eighties.  And  in  direct  contrast  she  will  select 
for  formal  evening  wear  a gown  of  cloth  of 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist. 

Embodied  in  this  youthful  suit  of  navy 
tricotine  are  many  of  the  most  highly  favored 
of  fashion’s  whims  for  the  coming  season; 
namely,  the  accordeon-pleated  skirt,  three- 
quarter  sleeves,  gray  tricolette  vest,  and  gold 
and  black  embroidery.  The  embroidered  points 
in  the  back  are  also  an  interesting  note. 


gold,  or  rich  brocade,  wrapped  gracefully  in 
slender  lines  about  the  figure,  and  topping  this 
an  Egyptian  headdress,  the  whole  giving  the 
appearance  of  a mummy.  Or  perhaps  the 
Spanish  Infanta,  or  Camargo  silhouette,  will 
be  selected  with  its  full  gathered  skirt,  over- 
hung with  black  Chantilly  lace. 

Any  one  of  these  gowns,  and  many  showing 
other  influences,  are  among  the  best  that  the 
greatest  style  creators  are  sponsoring. 

Headdress  Must  Conform  to  Gown 

The  vogue  for  headdressing  has  been  re- 
vived since  the  armistice  and  must  necessarily 
show  diversity  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  many 
types  of  gowns.  One  quaint  arrangement  is 
the  “niniche”  hat,  to  be  worn  with  the  gown 
that  is  a combination  of  Dresden  shepherdess 
and  Victorian  days. 

The  Egyptian  headdress  is  more  sophisti- 
cated and  exotic  in  appearance,  with  its  severe 
lines  and  ear  tabs  that  droop  almost  to  the 
shoulder.  The  Russian  peasant  influence  is 
seen  in  the  bandeaux,  pointed  in  the  front, 
made  of  metal  and  set  with  brilliants. 

Color  Touches  From  the  Orient 

The  Orient  is  expressed  in  brilliant  bits  of 
color,  that  accentuate  and  give  tone  to  a cos- 
tume. These  are  seen  in  fans,  curious  flowers 
worn  at  the  girdle,  girdles  themselves,  scarfs, 
earrings  or  ornaments  of  jade  or  other 
jewels,  and  even  in  the  heels  of  slippers. 

A charming  instance  of  this  fad  is  seen  in 
the  brilliant  red  heels  on  black  slippers  that 
are  sometimes  worn  with  a Camargo  gown  of 
black  Chantilly  lace.  The  continuity  of  a cos- 
tume of  this  sort  should  be  maintained  by  the 
addition  of  one  of  the  huge  Spanish  combs  that 
have  been  revived. 

At  some  of  the  recent  openings  in  Paris 
and  Nice  suits  were  shown  that  reflected  the 
Louis  XV  and  XVI  period  in  the  fitted  coats, 
with  slightly  flaring  and  slashed  skirt  sec- 
tions and  deep  cuffs.  The  skirts  to  these 
suits  were  longer  than  those  usually  worn  and 
were  quite  a bit  fuller. 

Points  to  Clinging  Effects 

Some  of  America’s  more  progressive  style 
creators  are  frankly  showing  and  sponsoring 
circular  skirts  in  all  materials,  even  tricotines 
and  serges.  A semi-pleated  circular  skirt  of 
navy  tricotine  is  shown  by  one  designer  to  be 
worn  with  a Scotch  plaid  jacket-blouse.  This 
jacket  has  a short,  full  peplum  and  the  effect  is 
new  and  decidedly  smart. 

A survey  of  the  fabric  industry  leads  to 
the  discovery  that  the  number  of  spindles  at 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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A Striking  Assemblage  of 
Unusual  Garments 

NEVER  before  have  Rosebud  Cotton  Frocks  been  so 
enchantingly  lovely.  Never  before  have  Rosebud 
Wash  Skirts  and  Silk  Sport  Skirts  been  so  smart  in 
material  and  clever  in  line. 

From  refreshingly  naive  frocks  of  dimity  and  organdie 
to  the  more  sophisticated  dresses  of  flowered  voile,  so 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  Georgette,  Rosebud  frocks 
display  a freshness  of  conception  combined  with  an 
authenticity  of  style  rare  to  find  in  anything  except  the 
highest- priced  garments. 

Two  years  ago  we  decided  to  •eliminate  salesmen  and 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  saving  effected.  Wide 
diversity  of  styles,  exquisite  materials  and  beautiful  work - 

successful  that  our 


manship  have  made  this  plan  so 
business  has  increased  lOO^'o- 

May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  in  our 
Showrooms  ? 

ROSEBUD  MFG.  COMPANY 

Quality  Merchandise,  at  Moderate  Prices 
37  Wett  26th  Street,  New  York  914  Medinah  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Sports  Garments 
Now  Being  Shown 
in  New  Fabrics 

Silk  and  Cotton  Mixtures  in  Various 
Weaves  Are  the  Basis  of  Several 
Interesting  Models 

Heavy  natural-colored  silk  resembling  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridge  silk  has 
been  woven  with  silk  fiber,  resulting  in  a fabric 
resembling  baronette  satin,  with  a wide  border. 
Plaids  are  formed  by  wide  stripes  of  the  rough 
natural-color  silk  and  narrow  bands  of  the  silk 
fiber  in  rose,  yellow  or  green. 

This  fabric  is  excellent  for  sports  skirts 
and  has  been  used  this  season  in  many  attrac- 
tive models  with  the  plaid  borders  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  garment. 

Airplane  silk  is  another  fabric  being  used 
successfully  in  white  sports  skirts  for  spring. 
A model  of  this  material,  recently  shown  to 
the  trade,  created  considerable  interest  and 
will  be  widely  accepted  because  of  its  excellent 
wearing  quality.  This  silk  is  very  closely 
woven  and  will  stand  unusual  strain. 

Imported  fabrics  now  shown  in  sports 
skirts  are  nacryne  pekinee,  cotton  fabric  with 
a velvet  finish,  mousa  liger  and  djersa  mousa, 
both  cotton  materials  with  an  open  basket 
weave.  Sports  skirts  and  slip-over  blouses,  as 
well  as  sleeveless  jackets,  are  made  of  this  in- 
teresting fabric  in  pastel  shades. 

Black  taffeta  skirts  are  gaining  favor 
among  buyers.  Many  of  the  models  are  de- 
cidedly. interesting,  most  of  them  displaying 
pleatings  in  the  form  of  ruffles  or  panels. 

Town  and  Country  Frock 

Blouse  manufacturers  are  now  realizing 
their  possibilities  and  are  creating  entire  cos- 
tumes. First  to  appear  in  this  field  is  a “town 
and  country  frock”  made  of  cartridge  silk  with 
a plain  or  striped  accordion  pleated  skirt  and 
a hip-length  blouse  of  the  slip-over  variety. 
This  is  embroidered  at  the  bottom  and  around 
the  short  kimono  sleeves.  These  frocks  come 
in  blue  and  rose,  and  in  combinations  of  these 
colors  with  white. 

Another  discovery  in  the  blouse  field  is  the 
Kaftana  blouse,  which  is  not  merely  a waist 
but  a dress,  cleverly  designed  for  the  woman 
who  loves  comfort.  These  dresses  slip  over 
the  head  and  are  held  at  the  waist  with  a cord, 
or  narrow  belt.  Some  are  beautifully  em- 
broidered on  the  skirt,  leaving  the  waist  en- 
tirely plain ; others  are  made  of  rainbow 
tricolette,  with  the  material  sewed  on  the  cross 
grain  to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt,  while 
others  are  made  of  printed  velveteen. 

New  Blouse  Material 

Osaka  crepe  is  a silk  and  cotton  mixture 
well  adapted  for  the  making  of  sport  blouses. 
This  fabric  is  unusually  interesting,  as  it  re- 
sembles a very  heavy  silk,  but  in  reality  is 
rather  light  in  weight.  Blouses  are  made  of 
Osaka  crepe  in  shades  of  rose,  tan  and  blue 
with  motifs  embroidered  in  brilliant  wool.  In- 
teresting features  of  these  models  are  the  col- 
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lars,  which  button  close  up  to  the  throat,  or 
may  be  worn  open.  Narrow  leather  belts  are 
worn  with  these  blouses. 

Many  tub  waists  shown  this  season  display 
bright  little  spots  of  color  in  the  form  of  em- 
broidered flowers  or  tiny  symmetrical  designs 
on  collars  and  cuffs.  This  is  a decidedly 
Frenchy  touch  and  is  most  effective.  Among 
the  wash  blouses  are  found  exquisite  batistes 
with  pleated  jabots  edged  with  filet,  or  dainty 
organdies  with  fine  French  embroidery  on  the 
collars  and  cuffs  and  fronts,  also  a few  nets  in 
ecru  shades,  and  many  combinations  of  batiste 
and  dotted  swiss.  Fine  fluting  has  been  ef- 
fectively employed  on  these  tub  blouses  and 
adds  a soft,  fluffy  touch  to  collars  and  cuffs. 
> 

Organdy  Blouse  Sells 
Freely  in  Paris 

Unusually  Good  Season  for  This 
Material — Dressy  Waists  of 
Net  with  Lace 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

Paris,  Jan.  15,  1920 — French  manufac- 
turers report  an  unusually  good  season  for 
organdy  blouses.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  new- 
est lingerie  blouses  are  in  white  organdy 
trimmed  with  the  same  material  in  color  or 
combined  with  a fancy  striped  or  figured 
crash. 

Cotton  voiles  also  continue  in  demand. 
Linen  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  on  account 
of  its  high  price  is  less  in  demand  than  or- 
gandy or  voile. 

Overblouse  Most  Prominent 

The  blouse  made  to  wear  over  the  skirt  is 
featured  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Vested  styles  with  apron  tunic  fronts  still 
hold  their  own,  but  this  style  has  been  so  over- 
done that  buyers  fear  to  purchase  it  freely. 

Slip-over-the-head  effects  are  strongly  fea- 
tured. Blouses  thus  made  usually  open  down 
the  center  of  the  back  to  the  line  of  a deep 
yoke. 

Sleeves  Mostly  Short 

Sleeves,  with  few  exceptions,  are  short. 
Kimono  styles  hold  the  lead. 

High  collars  appear  on  many  of  the  newest 
models,  although  broad  flat  sailor  collar  styles 
with  wide  revers  forming  jabots  are  still  in 
demand. 

Modified  Medici  Collar 

The  high  collars  are  usually  high  at  the 
back  and  cut  away  at  the  front;  in  other 
words,  they  are  in  the  modified  Medici  form. 

The  collarless  rounded  neckfinish  is  still 
conspicuous. 

White  and  Color 

White  blouses  trimmed  with  a color  are 
featured  in  lingerie  waists  as  well  as  in  the 
more  dressy  silk  blouses.  Plain-color  blouses 
are  also  in  evidence. 

In  colors,  flesh,  yellow  and  Nattier  blue 
Idad,  these  being  used  in  silk  as  well  as  in  net 
and  organdy. 

In  dressy  blouses,  net  combined  with  lace 
and  georgette  with  satin  is  conspicuous. 
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Blouses  of  India  silk  tucked  or  embroi- 
dered in  striped  or  in  checked  effects  are  fea- 
tured in  tailored  styles. 

Elaborate  Embroideries 

Embroideries  are  extensively  used  as  trim- 
mings. Many  of  the  embroideries  are  very 
elaborate  in  design  and  are  in  bright-colored 
silks,  in  beads  and  in  metal  threads  on  dark, 
neutral  or  light-colored  fabrics.  Beige  crepe 
embroidered  in  royal  blue  is  among  the  best 
liked  combinations.  Another  is  gold  or  flesh 
embroidered  in  Nattier.  Still  another  is 
navy  blue  embroidered  in  bright  scarlet  or  in 
orange. 

New  in  Crepe  Blouses 

Applications  of  net  overlaid  with  silk  em- 
broidery and  appliques  of  tiny  disks  of  kid 
with  hand-painted  motifs  framed  in  bead  em- 
broidery are  novel  touches  introduced  into 
many  of  the  crepe  blouses. 

+ 

Woman  of  To-Day 


(Continued  from  page  47) 

work  on  twisted  two-thread  weaves  has  in- 
creased recently.  This  means  the  further  de- 
velopment of  crepes  and  similar  fabrics  in 
both  silk  and  cotton,  and  the  logical  deduction 
from  this  would  be  that  the  slender,  clinging 
gown  will  be  the  dominating  note  in  advance 
styles. 

Foreign  Models  Adopted  Here 

An  instance  of  the  desire  for  individu- 
ality in  clothes  was  unconsciously  expressed 
recently  by  one  of  America’s  smartest  women. 
Among  the  clothes  that  she  had  bought  in 
Paris  was  a Callot  evening  gown,  which  was 
too  attractive  to  pass  by,  and  yet  was  not 
becoming.  So  she  took  it  to  a leading  New 
York  style  creator.  “What  do  you  want  us  to 
do  with  it,  Mrs.  W.  ?”  said  he.  “Make  it  look 
like  me,”  said  Mrs.  W. 

The  wide  range  of  recent  fashions  has  many 
advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  a 
successful  gown  cannot  be  a dead  loss  when 
carried  over  from  one  season  to  the  next. 
What  is  best  of  all  periods  and  style  influences 
has  been  retained  in  the  crystallization  of  the 
present-day  mode. 

Embroidery  Is  In  Vivid  Colors 

The  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  Algerian  and  Mo- 
roccan influences  make  their  appearance  in  the 
embroidery  colors  and  designs  without  which 
no  gown  or  suit  is  complete.  Embroidery  is 
used  to  a greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and 
all  mediums  are  employed,  wool,  silk,  worsted, 
braid,  tinsel  thread,  chenille  and  many  other 
things.  Even  straw  and  leather  are  used  with 
charming  effect. 

Adaptations  of  the  Zouave  jacket  of  Alge- 
rian inspiration,  is  seen  in  many  of  the  eton 
dresses  and  suits  for  the  debutante.  The 
braided  vests  and  the  hip-length  box  coats 
of  the  Rumanian  soldiers  have  been  the  source 
of  inspiration  for  many  of  the  smart  spring 
suits  that  the  Parisian  designers  have  created. 
The  deep  crushed  girdle  typical  of  many  of 
the  Latin  peasant  costumes  is  another  recur- 
ring note  in  advance  and  present  styles. 
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We  Introduce  Miss  Heatherbloom 
The  Queen  of  Petticoat  Salesladies ] 

I T ER  services  are  yours  for  the  asking — if  you  will  sell  the 

*■  famous  petticoats  which  are  identified  by  this  full  Heather- 
bloom  label : 


THREE  TIMES  THE  WEAR  OF  SIIK 
AT  A THIRD  THE  COST  - 


ARLINGTON  SKIRT  MFG.  CO.  

51  East  26th  Street.  New  York  City  ] 127  West  25th  Street.  New  York  C..y 


No  need  to  tell  you  about  Heatherbloom  fabric — admittedly  the 
Petticoat  premier  of  the  world. 

The  demand  is  again  assured — the  irresistible  Heatherbloom  de- 
mand brought  to  a head  for  HEATHERBLOOM  WEEK. 

This  great  event  takes  place  two  weeks  before  Easter  and  will  be 
advertised  in  a big  Sunday  newspaper  campaign  in  the  leading 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  This  campaign  will  reach  over 
3,000,000  people. 

Prepare  now  to  get  your  share  of  the  Heatherbloom  business. 

Write  to  or  call  at  any  of  the  following  offices  for  details — if  Miss 
Heatherbloom  is  not  yet  “dated  up”  for  you. 

The  Petticoat  People: 

THE  WATERS-WEISMAN  CO.,  INC., 

Owners  and  Distributors  of  Heatherbloom 

Mills  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ^ 

New  York  Sales  Office — 234  5th  Avenue  Cp 

Heatherbloom  Licensed  Manufacturers 

LEW1S-LE0P0LD  SKIRT  CO.  PEERLESS  PETTICOAT  CO.  WE1L-KALTER  MFG.  CO- 


Boston,  Mass 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Which  End  of  the  Spyglass  Are 
You  Looking  Through? 

Department  Store  Salesmanship  Is  Open  Sesame  to  a Useful, 
Enjoyable  Life,  Provided  You  Believe  in  Yourself — As  Does 
All  Success,  Your  Rise  Depends  upon  Your  Intentions — Learn 
the  Right  Way,  Then  Will  to  Do  It,  and  You’re  Made! 


Little  snub-nosed  blondy  in  the  cashier’s 
cage,  willowy  brunette  in  the  ribbons,  and 
Titian  blonde  in  the  coats  and  suits,  young 
girls  just  going  into  business  and  older 
women  “who  have  seen  better  days,”  Greet- 
ings! I send  you  this  message  straight  from 
my  heart,  having  been  one  of  you — yea,  verily, 
blonde,  brunette  and  red-headed! 

I know  from  experience  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  department  store  salesmanship,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  I know  its  possibilities!  I know 
just  how  unwelcome  is  the  deadly  regularity 
of  the  jangling  of  the  alarm  clock,  and  how 
unnaturally  long  the  day  when  the  buyer’s 
sweetheart  has  married  the  other  girl  or  the 
general  manager  has  indigestion. 

Open  Sesame  to  Independence 

I know  how  a back  really  can  ache,  and 
the  pangs  of  a malicious  corn. 

But  with  the  memory  of  all  these  petty 
annoyances  and  physical  unpleasantnesses 
fresh  in  my  mind,  I maintain  that  the  depart- 
ment store  is  an  open  sesame  to  economic  inde- 
pendence, available  to  persons  having  no  train- 
ing or  financial  backing  for  any  other  business. 

Every  year  there  are  more  and  more 
women  going  into  industry,  and,  be  it  to  their 
eternal  credit,  there  are  more  opportunities 
for  women  in  the  business  world  than  ever 
before.  By  comparison  to-day  the  business 
woman  is  infinitely  more  fortunate  than  were 
her  sisters  of  a quarter  of  a century  and  even 
a few  years  back. 

A Government  investigation  in  New  York 
City  less  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  10,000  women  were  living 
in  cellars  and  garrets  and  making  shirts  at  six 
cents  apiece. 

Is  Coming  into  Her  Own 

To-day  the  business  woman  is  a factor  de- 
manding and  receiving  recognition  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  as  a rule  her  remuner- 
ation is  commensurate  with  her  ability. 

In  industry  there  is,  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be  unavoidable  friction,  certain 
phases  not  always  pleasant  or  desirable,  and 
the  department  store  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule;  neither  is  this  friction  greater  in  the 
department  store  than  elsewhere. 

In  salesmanship,  for  instance — did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  almost  every  other 
kind  of  salesman  must  go  out  to  find  his  cus- 
tomer? The  real  estate  and  life  insurance 
salesman,  the  house-to-house  book,  map,  pill 
and  rat-trap  agent,  have  all  got  to  find  their 
victim  and  then  use  all  the  gentle  art  of  per- 
suasion, hypnotism,  and  sometimes  force  to 
put  the  sale  across. 


By  Ex-employee  No.  1702 

Cloaks  and  Suits 

If  they  made  no  greater  effort  to  sell  their 
merchandise  than  you  make  to  sell  yours  they 
would  starve  to  death. 

Customers  Come  Ready-Made 

You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  your  cus- 
tomers come  to  you  ready-made,  with  all  intent 
and  purpose  of  buying  your  wares;  it  remains 
only  for  you  to  give  that  customer  such  per- 
sonal service  as  you  yourself  would  wish  and 
expect  when  you  go  out  to  buy. 

This  salesmanship  is  a great  game. 
Whether  you  have  started  in  with  an  idea  of 
“tiding  over”  until  Prince  Charming  comes 
along,  have  chosen  merchandising  deliberately 
as  a business  vocation,  or  life  has  left  you 
stranded  and  you  have  turned  to  that  as  a 
lifeline  in  the  dark  waters  of  despair,  remem- 
ber that  “whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
doing  well.” 

Joy  of  Accomplishment 

If  you  are  not  getting  a certain  joy  out 
of  your  work,  if  it  means  nothing  to  you  but 
your  pay  envelope,  you  are  started  wrong. 
Every  customer  who  comes  to  your  depart- 
ment is  a human  entity,  more  interesting  by 
far  than  a book  or  a play. 

The  best  saleswoman  I ever  knew  was  a 
little  red-headed  Jewess  named  Cohen,  in  the 
silk  underwear  department  of  a large  store. 
She  would  come  back  to  me  triumphant  from 
a big  sale  and  say,  “Well,  I’ve  just  bought  my 
trousseau,  white  satin  it  is,  with  real  lace  and 
little  hand-made  satin  flowers,”  or  another 
time,  “Oh,  I’ve  just  selected  my  baby  the  dear- 
est little  outfit  you  ever  saw!  What  do  you 
know  about  it?  That  tightwad  wanted  to  buy 
cotton  shirts  for  that  teeny,  weeny  little  lamb, 
and  I made  her  get  wool  ones.” 

All  of  which  shows  how  Cohen  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  the  customer,  put- 
ting her  own  dreams  and  her  beautiful 
womanly  sympathy  into  each  sale. 

There  is  an  instance  also  of  a New  York 
department  store  which,  desiring  to  enlarge 
its  selling  force  for  the  Christmas  rush,  em- 
ployed a gentle  little  woman  from  the  seamy 
side  of  life,  who  came  to  the  employment  man- 
ager and  asked  timidly  to  be  placed  in  the  gift 
department,  “as  she  just  loved  pretty  things.” 

Well,  the  employment  manager  wouldn’t 
have  held  his  job  if  he  hadn’t  been  a pretty 
good  judge  of  human  nature,  so  the  little 
woman’s  request  was  granted. 

At  first  the  other,  smarter,  more  highly 


manicured,  elaborately  coiffed  young  women 
in  the  department  ignored  the  older  woman. 
Their  audible  criticisms  were  anything  but 
pleasant,  and  their  lack  of  co-operation  was  a 
serious  handicap,  as  she  was  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  method  of  making  out  sales 
checks  and  much  of  the  merchandise  was  new 
to  her. 

Her  Results  Compel  Attention 

After  the  first  few  days,  however,  they 
could  not  help  but  note  the  unusually  large 
figures  turned  in  on  the  sales  slip  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  that  the  little  woman  was  by 
far  the  busiest  in  the  department. 

They  were  surprised  also  to  hear  custom- 
ers say  in  reply  to  their  offers  to  serve  them, 
“Thank  you;  no.  I’ll  wait  for  this  little  lady; 
she  waited  on  me  yesterday.” 

Besides  a gentle  courtesy  in  making  her 
sales,  and  a manifest  interest  in  each  in- 
dividual customer,  with  every  package  there 
went  the  most  heart-warming  smile  with  “I 
hope  you  have  a happy  Christmas.” 

“Just  Think  of  All  the  Good  I Can  Do!” 

Watching  this  little  woman  one  busy  day,  I 
finally  went  over  and  said,  “I  think  you  are 
wonderful.  I cannot  resist  taking  a moment  of 
your  time  to  tell  you  I think  you  embody  the 
Christmas  spirit.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  I just  love  it!  Think  of  all 
the  good  I can  do — the  wonderful  opportunity 
to  wish  all  of  these  people  a happy  Christmas.” 

Think  of  it!  One  tiny  little  woman  in  all 
the  big  city  of  New  York,  radiating  this  spirit 
,of  helpfulness. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Christmas  has  come  and 
gone  and  the  little  woman  is  still  on  the  job. 
The  other  young  women  call  her  “Smiles,” 
and  “Smiles’  ” personality  has  infected  the 
entire  department. 

Human  nature,  wherever  we  find  it,  is 
much  the  same — some  ride  in  Pullmans  and 
some  in  coaches,  but  we  all  have  to  stop  at  the 
same  stations.  The  young  woman  who  comes 
into  your  department  wearing  too  much  “2  in 
1”  about  the  eyes,  too  much  paint  and  too 
many  diamonds  is  not  to  be  envied;  nine 
times  in  ten  the  diamonds  are  paste  and  you 
wouldn’t  know  her  if  she  washed  her  face. 

The  aggressive  stout  lady  who  keeps  you 
standing  ’round  on  one  leg  for  three  hours 
while  she  makes  up  her  mind  whether  she 
will  “have  it  in  flesh  or  white”  is  not  to  be 
envied,  for  probably  she  is  looking  forward 
to  an  operation  to  have  her  husband  removed. 

Besides  this  human  interest,  everyday  ap- 
peal of  department  store  salesmanship,  prob- 
ably no  other  business  offers  greater  possibili- 
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Cadillac’ Assortment  “Z 

Is  for  Flappers — The  “Hard  to  Fit” 
Growing  Girls Jof  High  School  Age 


becoming  dresses  in  3 styles  made  from  Jj 
fast  color  Amoskeag  ginghams  in 
checks,  stripes,  plaids,  etc.  Six  distinct 
patterns  and  colors.  Ea 

A good  assortment  of  sizes  as  follows 


Price  of 
Assortment 
6 Dresses 

$22.50 
Each  3.75 


Assorted 
Styles,  Sizes, 
Patterns  and 
Colors 


This  assortment  is  a particularly  good  one 
to  get  the  attention  of  girls  of  High  School 
age.  The  smart  styles  are  decidedly  attrac- 
tive and  will  win  admiration  wherever 
shown.  Each  dress  costs  you  on  an  average 
of  $3.75 — they  are  the  biggest  values  ever 
offered. 

Put  "punch  and  profit"  into  your 
dress  selling  with  "CADILLAC"  AS- 
SORTMENT “Z."  Remember  there  is 
no  dress  better  known  to  mothers 
than  "CADILLAC. •'  You  will  sell  them 
■f?\  rapidly  and  make  good  profits  from 
it  \ quick  turnovers  and  a small  tnvest- 
V ment. 

Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass.  Or- 
J(  der  today  and  let  ASSORTMENT  "Z” 
prove  to  you  that  "CADILLAC" 
Dresses  should  always  be  in  your 


OittlUTacy 


Garment  Mfg.  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

New  York  Sales- 
room: 

Bush  Terminal  Bldg. 

130  W.  42nd  St. 


2709 


2710 


270  8 
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ties  for  a permanent  business  career,  both  in- 
teresting and  remunerative.  The  salaries  of- 
fered compare  with  the  wage  and  salaries  of 
other  industries,  and  the  opportunities  for 
self-culture  and  education  are  infinitely 
greater. 

The  high  salaries  commanded  to-day  by 
buyers  and  department  managers  are  an  ulti- 
mate inducement  not  offered  in  many  other 
industries.  Certainly  in  no  other  employment 
is  the  proposition  so  entirely  up  to  you.  That 
“salesmen  are  born,  not  made”  is  a fallacy,  as 
is  proved  every  day  in  department  stores. 
I have  seen  the  least  promising  material  de- 
velop into  an  astonishingly  good  salesperson. 
There  is  practically  no  obstacle  that  may  not 
be  overcome;  your  possibilities  are  limited 
only  by  your  own  vision  and  ambition. 

Learn  Stock  First  Duty 

Your  first  duty  is  to  learn  all  about  your 
stock,  not  simply  its  location  in  drawers  and 
shelves  and  its  price,  but  also  the  history  of 
its  manufacture  and  its  essential  characteris- 
tics or  selling  points.  Your  sources  of  knowl- 
edge are  the  buyer,  an  intelligent  examination 


of  the  goods,  a study  of  labels  and  advertis- 
ing matter  sent  out  by  manufacturers,  sup- 
plemented by  trade  journals  and  reference 
books. 

One  thing  essential  to  success  is  a careful 
regard  for  suitable  dress  and  accessories;  to 
be  neat  and  well-groomed  is  better  taste  by  far 
than  to  attempt  “effects”  in  toilet.  Remember, 
you  are  a business  woman  and  dress  the  part. 

An  absolutely  essential  quality  which  may 
be  cultivated  wholly  is  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  A single  glance  will 
reveal  much ; height,  approximate  age,  build, 
coloring  and  taste  in  clothes— and,  what  is 
most  helpful,  observe  the  spirit  or  mood. 

A careful  study  of  external  appearances 
will  help  you  to  judge  even  to  the  state  of  her 
finances. 

One  Don’t 

One  thing  I strongly  urge  is,  that  while 
you  may  use  all  of  your  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  aiding  your  customer,  do  not  urge  the 
acceptance  of  your  selections.  Remember,  she 
is  going  to  pay  for  the  goods,  and  she  has  some 
small  right  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  her 


own  personal  adornment. 

There  are  people  who  consider  “tattooing” 
a proper  raiment,  others  who  find  a ring  in  the 
nose  sufficient  protection  from  the  elements 
and  the  public  gaze,  and  if,  among  civilized 
tribes,  there  are  those  who  insist  upon  phys- 
ical adornment  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
propriety  and  good  taste,  that  is  not  your 
affair — sell  them  what  they  want  to  buy. 

More  important  than  all  else  is  the  spirit, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  helpfulness  you  put  into 
your  work. 

Business  genius  is  exactly  like  art  genius; 
we  cash  in  on  enthusiasm,  on  hope,  on  good 
cheer,  on  courage,  and  the  best  of  us  have 
only  a small  amount  of  needed  mental  quali- 
ties, and  the  plodders  have  none  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  I have  spoken  as  one  having 
authority.  I,  too,  have  trod  the  primroseless 
path  of  the  saleswoman,  but  the  end  more  than 
justifies  the  means. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  I have  come  to  my  “life’s  high 
light.”  I am  having  my  day  and  I’m  not  such 
an  old  dog  yet. 


New  Orleans  Store  Builds  Palace  of  Ready-to-Wear 


The  new  Salon  des  Modes,  a specialty  shop 
within  the  store  of  the  Maison  Blanche,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  is  perhaps  the  most  artistically 
designed  and  furnished  exclusive  ready-to- 
wear  department  in  the  South. 

Planned  and  built  under  the  direction  of 
S.  J.  Schwartz,  Jr.,  head  of  the  store’s  ready- 
to-wear  departments,  the  Salon  des  Modes 
follows  closely  the  design  of  the  Hall  of  Mir- 
rors at  Versailles.  The  walls  of  the  shop  are 
of  soft-toned  Caen  stone.  The  entrance  is 
marble,  with  clustered  lights  on  bronze  stand- 
ards. Only  a single  garment  is  shown  in  each 
of  the  windows  which  flank  the  door,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  carved  after  one  in  a French 
chateau. 


Inside  the  shop  are  three  apartments 
paralleled  by  a stockroom.  The  decorative 
scheme  is  of  rose  and  old  ivory,  after  the  17th 
Century  fashion.  The  hangings  and  uphol- 
stery are  of  rose  brocade;  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing are  of  ivory  tin  and  the  rugs  used  a 
light  tan.  The  three  apartments  are  divided 
by  heavy  rose  curtains. 

No  daylight  enters  the  shop.  Crystal  chan- 
deliers are  hung  overhead.  The  idea  is  to  pro- 
vide just  the  light  conditions  which  will  pre- 
vail when  the  garments  are  worn  at  formal 
affairs,  since  the  garments  sold  here  are  priced 
from  $100  to  $1,000  each.  Excluding  the  day- 
light raised  a ventilation  problem  which  was 
solved  by  making  the  ceiling  of  wicker. 


The  furniture  is  old  French  carved  work 
found  in  a New  Orleans  shop  and  up- 
holstered in  the  Maison  Blanche  workrooms. 
♦ 

The  Havana,  Cuba,  shop  of  Harry  Collins, 
New  York,  has  been  opened  with  the  fully 
equipped  workrooms  which  were  formerly  at 
Palm  Beach.  This  move  has  been  made  be- 
cause Mr.  Collins  feels  that  the  Cuban  city  is 
gaining  in  importance  as  a social  center  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

Joseph  H.  Samuels,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  dresses,  have  moved  into  temporary  quar- 
ters at  6-8  East  Thirtieth  Street.  Perma- 
nent offices  will  be  established  at  118  Madi- 
son Avenue,  when  a new  building  is  com- 
pleted. 


Entrance  to 
the  Salon 
des  Modes, 
Maison 
Blanche, 
New  Or- 
leans, La. 
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6-8  WEST  18th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Six  New  Styles  Every  Week — 

and  Return  what  you  don’t  sell. 

That’s  the  NU-STILE  WAY  of  buying  Girls  Wash  Dresses 


The  Nu-Stile  Every  Week  Plan 


(1)  Each  week  our  cus- 
tomers receive  three  (3) 
dozen  dresses  in  the  latest 
styles,  y2  dozen  of  each 
style,  in  assorted  sizes 
from  6 to  14  years. 

Shipments 
or  Once  a 


(2)  All  garments  remain- 
ing unsold  within  30  days 
may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense, for  full  credit. 


(3)‘  You  sign  no  contract, 
and  can  discontinue  at  any 
time,  merely  by  notifica- 
tion. 


made  Every  Week,  Every  Other  Week 
Month,  at  your  option. 


ONE  PRICE—  $24.00  per  Dozen 

The  biggest  buyers  in  the  U.  S.  have  adopted  the 
Nu-Stile  plan.  Tear  off  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


6*8  WEST  18th  STREET. 

DEPT.  A 

Nicholas  Lawner  — 


NEW  YORK 

Dolph  Guinzburg 


NU-STILE  Every  DRESS  CO.,  INC. 

Week 

Gentlemen : 

Kindly  start  (Weekly)  (Bi  - Weekly) 
(Monthly)  shipment  of  Children’s  Dresses  to 

us  commencing  (date  desired)  

We  desire  (number)  sets  In  every 

shipment.  We  reserve  the  privilege  of  dis- 
continuing this  service  at  any  time. 

Signature  


Firm 


Adress 


•Nd  Stile  Bren*  Co..- 
6 Went  lQth  Street, 

Hew  York  City,  N„  Y0 

Gentlemen: 

Style.  Quality,  IXiratility  and  Good  Wortanonehip 
ore  eynonyiroue  to  "Nu  Stile  Dreoene*. 

to  find  your  plan  moet  profitable  and  & great 
friend  making  f no tor 

V-ry  truly  youre. 

PUWHP**  ^ <\  r, 
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Comprehensive  view  of  new  children’s  barber  shop  at  Lord  & Taylor’s 


“Barber  Bill”  Sets  Up  His 
Shop  at  Lord  & Taylor 

As  a Result  of  His  Sympathetic  Understanding  of  Child 
Nature,  It’s  a Real  Pleasure  for  Buddy  to  Get  a Haircut 
Now — Hobby  Horses  Instead  of  Chairs 


“Barber  Bill’s”  bar- 
ber shop  for  youngsters 
was  opened  recently  in 
the  store  of  the  Lord  & 

Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 

So  attractive  is  it  that 
any  child  will  be  happy 
to  go  through  the  clip- 
ping ceremony  just  to 
play  for  a while  in  the 
toy  - filled  ante  - room. 

Waiting  one’s  turn  can  be  nothing  but  a de- 
light for  the  little  folks. 

“Happyland  Barber  Shop,”  another  name 
for  “Barber  Bill’s”  establishment,  is  located 
on  the  fourth  floor,  adjacent  to  the  infants’ 
and  children’s  departments.  The  walls  are 
largely  of  glass,  so  that  visitors  to  these  de- 
partments are  invited  to  peek  in. 

Is  Children’s  Paradise 

Stepping  into  tfye  ante-room  to  the  shop 
one  finds  it  a play-room  fitted  with  see-saws, 
a crystal  maze  with  mirrors  that  confuse  and 
bewilder  the  small  adventurer  and  a tower 
from  which  one  may  slide — if  one  is  young 

R.  S.  Heaton,  who  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  H.  & S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  the  past  two  years  has  re- 
signed to  take  the  position  of  general  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Rudolph  Wurlitzer 
Company,  musical  instruments,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati.  Miss  Grace  Cole- 
man, his  assistant,  is  now  advertising  man- 
ager for  the  Pogue  store. 

John  Dritz  and  David  Traum,  formerly 
with  the  Wm.  E.  Flory  Co.,  have  established 
the  Dritz-Traum  Co.,  27  E.  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York,  as  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  beads,  fancy  and  novelty  goods. 


enough — swiftly  to  the  ground.  One  mirror 
makes  thin  children  fat  and  another  makes  fat 
children  thin,  so  all  are  pleased. 

In  the  shop  where  the  serious  work  of  hair 
cutting  goes  on  there  are  no  chairs.  There 
are  instead  eight  hobby  horses  mounted  on 
regulation  hydraulic  bases.  The  youngster  is 
seated  in  the  saddle — as  a rider  of  hobby 
horses  should  be — and  held  by  a strap  about 
his  waist.  The  horse-chair  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  manipulating  the  beast  in  real  rock- 
ing horse  style,  giving  the  occupant  of  the 
seat  a sure  enough  ride. 

The  assistants  to  “Barber  Bill”  are  dressed 
in  white  trousers  and  shoes,  with  jackets  of 


The  three-story  addition  to  the  rear  of 
the  Efird  store,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  is  almost 
completed.  This  addition  more  than  doubles 
the  size  of  the  present  store  building,  giving 
the  premises  a total  width  of  60  and  a depth 
of  210  feet. 

William  T.  Palmer,  who  was  one  of  the 
•incorporators  of  DeGraff  & Palmer  in  1904, 
has  retired  from  the  company.  A.  L.  Palmer, 
his  brother,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Chi- 
cago office  territory  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
who  is  a stockholder  in  the  company,  will  con- 
tinue to  represent  the  company  in  that  terri- 
tory. 


dark  red  and  black. 
Connected  to  the  shop 
is  a completely  fur- 
nished shampoo  parlor 
and  a miniature  toilet 
room.  Around  the 
whole  space  is  a wide 
frieze  depicting  fa- 
vorite fairy  tales. 

A set  of  six  post 
cards  bearing  lively  lit- 
tle verses  about  “Barber  Bill”  and  his  shop  is 
used  to  advertise  the  new  place.  The  chil- 
dren take  gladly  to  the  cute  drawings  in  red 
and  blue  and  sit  down  at  a tiny  desk  to  send 
the  cards  to  their  child  friends. 

The  shop  equipment  was  specially  de- 
signed and  installed  by  a concern  which 
specializes  in  hair  dressing  establishments.  A. 
similar  shop  is  to  be  opened  in  Mandel  Bros’, 
store  in  Chicago. 

The  latter  store  is  also  installing  32  new 
hair  dressing  rooms,  making  a total  of  50  in 
the  store.  Each  room  is  to  be  ventilated  by 
cool  air  distributed  through  pipes.  No  fans 
are  used. 

The  Taylor-Friedsam  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  silk  ribbons  have  arranged  for  larger 
quarters  in  a new  building  to  be  erected  on 
Thirtieth  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
new  quarters  will  contain  20,000  feet  of  floor 
space,  three  times  that  now  occupied. 

Milton  H.  Kahner  announces  his  new  con- 
nection with  Henry  H.  Leon  & Co.,  handker- 
chiefs, at  930  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr. 
Kahner  is  secretary  of  the  Southern  Trav- 
elers’ Association. 

The  Hanke  Bros.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have 
secured  authority  to  increase  their  capital 
stock  from  $150,000  to  $450,000. 
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T on  Can  t Go  Back 

of  the  Evidence — 

A stirring  fact  shown  by  our  records — 

Is  the"steady  increase  in  business— from  OLD  customers — 

That’s  evidence  that  proves  something  — it’s  more  than 
mere  words. 

These  merchants  must  have  found  [Fried-Biederman  Coats 
worthy  of  their  full  confidence. 


U 


W e Specialize  on  Coats  ” 


The  Fried-Biederman  Go. 


Mogi  Momonoi  <&  Co,  Inc. 

105  EAST  16TH  STREET,  REff  YORK 

Kimonos,  Infants’  Wear 

Blue  and  White 
Table  Linens 

Slippers 


Stylefit 
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Spring  Necessities 

White  sateens,  plain,  single  and 
double  paneled  (shadow-proofed) 
white  and  flesh  “satinaires,”  white 
silk  wash  satins  and  jerseys  and 
white  tub  silks;  also  other  beauti- 
ful, sensible  and  seasonable  fab- 
rics in  silk,  silk  mixtures  and 
brilliant  cottons,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  nationally  advertised 
materials,  while  others  are  our 
own  loom  productions,  particu- 
larly designed  for  our  petticoats 
and  bloomers. 

^ “Wear  Petticoats  That  Wear’ 

iueen  Petticoat 

MW.  Compan, 

We-IW  WtST 
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Paris  Reports  Good 
Demand  for  Neckwear 

Net,  Crepe  and  Voile  Are  Generally 
Employed — All  Kinds  of  Lace 
Find  Favor 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

PARIS,  Jan.  8,  1920. — The  spring  season  in 
Paris  opens  with  encouraging  prospects  for 
neckwear.  French  manufacturers  in  these 
articles  report  a good  demand  for  separate 
neckwear,  notably  for  guimpes,  fichus  and 
deep  plastrons  in  draped  effects.  High-col- 
lared styles  with  full  jabots  are  also  promi- 
nent. 

Sheer  fabrics,  such  as  net,  crepe  or  voile 
are  generally  employed  and  combinations  of 
white  or  deep-tinted  net  with  colored  nets  are 
favored.  Lace  of  all  kinds,  in  both  flat  and 
heavy  styles,  is  extensively  employed.  Deep 
ecru  point  d’esprit  and  white  point  d’esprit 
variously  trimmed  with  lace,  silk  braid  or  with 
embroideries  in  metal,  or  in  tinsel,  figure 
among  the  latest  novelties. 

Organdie  Fichus  and  Plastrons 

Models  in  crisp  organdy  in  fichu  styles 
and  in  plastron  effects  trimmed  with  hand 
tucks  run  with  colored  threads  and  further 
elaborated  with  fine  ruchings  or  narrow  lace 
are  also  noted. 

Favorable  mention  continues  to  be  made 
of  Irish  lace  as  a trimming  both  for  neck- 
wear and  for  lingerie  blouses.  Novelties  in 
neckwear  featuring  a trimming  of  fine  loop 
fringe  in  Irish  crochet  have  recently  been 
launched  and  are  reported  to  be  selling 
freely. 

A good  demand  for  colored  neckwear  is 
registered.  Yellow,  flesh  and  Natier  blue 
are  the  favored  colors. 

♦ 

Believes  Competition  Will 
End  Profiteers 

Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
Endorses  Editorial  on  Department 
of  Justice  Investigation 

Racine,  Wis.,  Jan.  20,  1920. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir — We  wish  to  most  heartily  com- 
mend your  splendid  editorial  in  your  last  issue 
regarding  profiteering  and  other  evils  that  the 
dry  goods  fraternity  is  being  charged  with. 
You  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when 
you  recommend  for  the  Government  or  its 
special  representatives  to  eliminate  the  talk 
from  city  to  city  about  the  undue  profits  that 
merchants  are  making. 

There  may  be  profiteers.  That  we  believe. 
There  are  some  not  alone  in  the  dry  goods 
business  but  in  all  other  vocations.  But  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  mercantile  in- 
dustry as  a whole  is  engaged  in  profiteering  is 
certainly  a most  far-fetched  presumption,  and 
we  fully  agree  that  the  sooner  this  great  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  ceases  talk  along  those  lines 
it  will  be  decidedly  the  better  for  all. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Government 
could  not  have  secured  some  practical  mer- 
chant if  such  a proposition  had  to  be  taken  up 
— and  we  have  our  doubts  right  here  of  any 
good  to  come  from  same  at  its  best — instead 
of  choosing  a lawyer  who,  from  the  very  facts 
in  the  case,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  innumerable  conditions  the 
retail  business  must  face.  We  believe  that 
competition  in  general  among  merchants  will 
take  care  of  all  profiteering  quite  satisfac- 
torily. Yours  truly, 

Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Edw.  Zahn. 

♦ 

Our  Market  Articles 
Read  With  Interest 

Some  of  Economist’s  Recent  Edi- 
torials Win  Commendation  from 
Retailer  in  Western  Canada 

Portage  La  Prairie,  Can.,  Jan.  24,  1920. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  following  with 
a great  deal  of  interest  your  articles  on  pres- 
ent market  and  financial  conditions,  but  by 
some  means  have  missed  the  article  on 
“Hoarded  Stocks  and  Rising  Markets,”  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Salet’s  letter  in  the  Jan.  10 
issue.  Will  you  kindly  forward  us  a copy  of 
the  issue  containing  this  article? 

The  articles  on  “High  Prices  Must  Go 
Down,”  in  your  Dec.  27  issue,  and  “Sailing 
Uncharted  Seas,”  in  the  Jan.  3 issue,  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Browns  Limited. 
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Davidson  Counsels  “Buy 
With  Care” 


Sioux  City  Merchant  Considers 
Manufacturers’  Advice  to  Place 
Orders  Now  for  Fall 

Sioux  City,  la.,  Jan.  25,  1920. 

Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir — It  has  come  to  our  attention 
lately  that  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are 
around  among  the  retail  trade,  urging  them 
to  buy  merchandise  now  for  next  fall,  and 
are  urging  them,  too,  for  the  privilege  of 
having  the  goods  delivered  during  the  com- 
ing spring  months,  March  and  April. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  if  a fairly  good  num- 
ber of  retailers  accept  the  manufacturers’ 
and  jobbers’  suggestion  and  take  in  the  mer- 
chandise during  the  next  two  or  three  months 
for  next  fall,  it  will  have  a tendency  to  in- 
crease prices  instead  of  bringing  them  down. 
If  your  subscribers  were  advised  to  buy  care- 
fully for  this  coming  fall  and  discontinue 
the  practice  of  carrying  larger  stocks  than 
absolutely  necessary,  it  would  help  consid- 
erably to  keep  merchandise  from  going  up, 
and  if  anything,  have  a tendency  to  bring 
prices  down. 

Dave  Davidson,  vice-president, 

The  Davidson  Bros.  Co. 
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Foreign  Trade  Experts  to 
Attend  Convention 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  to 
Bring  Them  to  San  Francisco 
May  12  to  15 

“The  bringing  of  special  trade  represen- 
tatives from  the  foreign  nations  to  this  coun- 
try so  that  they  may  be  consulted  by  Ameri- 
can business  men,  is  something  that  should 
appeal  to  every  merchant,  manufacturer  and 
trade  organization,”  says  Secretary  O.  K. 
Davis  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  organization  of 
the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  May  12  to 
15.  Special  trade  advisors  will  be  present 
from  Australia,  the  Far  East  and  South 
America,  with  whom  visitors  may  confer.  In 
conjunction  with  the  convention  special  ex- 
hibits have  been  prepared  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle. 

♦ 

Oelman  Store  at  Dayton 
Doubles  Selling  Space 

The  Wm.  F.  Oelman  Co.  department  store 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  closed  a lease  whereby 
it  will  double  its  present  selling  space.  The 
store  will  occupy  practically  the  entire  Kuhn 
building  at  Fourth  and  Main  Streets.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  store  has  had  less  than  half 
the  building  where  it  has  been  located  since 
1903  under  lease.  For  more  than  a year  past 
there  has  been  felt  the  need  of  additional 
space  to  accommodate  the  expansion  of  the 
present  departments.  After  the  change  has 
been  made  the  company  will  add  a number 
of  new  departments. 

This  store  building  is  advantageously  lo- 
cated and  is  so  built  that  there  are  large  win- 
dows on  three  sides.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  finish  all  alterations  and  to  open  the  new 
floor  space  on  August  first. 

The  Wm.  F.  Oelman  Co.  has  been  in  busi- 
ness in  Dayton  since  1880.  Starting  at  that 
time  as  a small  store,  it  has  steadily  grown 
until  at  this  time  it  is  one  of  Dayton’s  largest 
and  most  progressive  stores. 

♦ 

The  name  of  the  S.  J.  Johnson  store, 
Jackson,  Miss,,  has  been  changed  to  “The 
Emporium.”  The  status  of  the  company  is 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  the  stock 
held  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Marks  and  Rothenberg,  of  the  Marks,  Roth- 
enberg  Co.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Miss  Pauline  Simon,  who  has  been  buyer 
of  misses’  coats  and  suits,  infants’  and  chil- 
dren’s wear,  corsets,  muslin  underwear  and 
petticoats  for  the  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  resigned  and  leaves 
the  store  Jan.  31.  She  has  bought  for  these 
departments  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Hecht  Brothers  Department  Store, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  about  to  erect  a new  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  its  present  building.  When 
completed  it  will  compare  favorably  in  size 
with  Baltimore’s  other  large  stores. 
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No  glove  department  can  get  its  growth  selling 
gloves  of  faulty  make. 

ri>*  Gloves  are  made  right.  Add  to  this  Wear-Right 
( quality,  style  and  service  and  you  get  the  reason 
why  Wear-Right  Gloves  make  glove  departments  grow. 

" 7 Q)£OAt  - " Gloves  in  stock  for  delivery  today. 

SEND  YOUR  MAIL  ORDERS  TO  WEAR-RIGHT 

Ready  for  Easter — Every  kind  of  a glove  you  need  to  make  your  assort- 
ments lead  the  town. 


WIMELBACHER  & RICE, 


39  UNION  SQ  , 
NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  STOCK  GLOVE  HOUSE 
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w ar  Decorations 
Furnish  Theme 
For  Ribbons 

Paris  Accords  Favor  to  Offerings  in 
Moire  and  Faille,  in  Neutral 
Colors,  Brilliantly  Striped 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

Paris,  Jan.  15,  1920. — Encouraging  reports 
as  to  the  continued  vogue  for  ribbons  are 
registered  by  the  French  manufacturers  in 
Paris.  So  great  in  fact  is  the  demand  that 
Raimon  & Cie  report  that  they  are  absolutely 
unable  to  book  any  further  orders. 

The  Raimon  collection  for  spring  com- 
prises several  very  interesting  novelties,  the 
chief  among  which  is  called  “decoration  rib- 
bons”; that  is,  ribbons  which  are  decorated 
with  patterns  inspired  from  the  military  dec- 
orations worn  by  soldiers  and  officers.  These 
ribbons  are  offered  in  faille  and  moire  and 
are  shown  in  dark  or  neutral  colors,  striped 
in  brilliant  colors. 

Narrow  Ribbons  Lead  Demand 

Narrow  ribbons  are  strongly  emphasized 
ana  are  reported  to  be  those  most  in  demand. 
Quantities  of  these  ribbons  in  plain  colors 
are  being  sold  for  use  as  trimmings  in  plaid 
effects  on  dresses. 

Brocaded  ribbons  are  still  in  good  de- 
mand, notably  metal  brocades.  Silver  bro- 
cades are  selling  better  than  gold.  The 
metal  brocades  are  woven  with  a specially 
prepared  thread  called  “laminette”  which 
neither  breaks  nor  rusts. 

Shaded  effects  are  conspicuous  in  faille 
ribbons,  also  in  velvets.  Among  the  shaded 
ribbons  attention  is  called  to  a satin  ribbon 
brocaded  in  velour  in  landscape  design  in 
deep  colors  that  is  called  “coucher  de  soleil.” 

“Coup  de  pinceau”  is  a plain  colored  rib- 
bon in  satin  and  metal  edged  in  a strong  con- 
trasting color  such  as  rose,  brown  or  turquoise 
blue. 

Shot  Taffetas  Sold  Out 

A big  demand  is  registered  for  shot  taf- 
fetas, so  great  that  the  market  in  this  line 
has  been  entirely  cleared  up  and  for  the  mo- 
ment no  more  orders  can  be  booked. 

Ribbons  in  toile  de  Jouy,  imitating  faience 
patterns  in  rich,  dull  shades  are  featured 
■among  the  novelties  and  combinations  of 
moire  and  satin  in  striped  effects  are  favored 
among  the  silk  ribbons.  Ribbons  in  white 
linen,  bordered  with  a color,  are  also  re- 
ported to  be  selling  well. 

Colors  Soft  and  Rich 

In  general,  the  colors  in  demand  are  soft 
and  rich  in  tone  and  verge  on  the  pastel 
shades.  The  demand  for  violent  colorings  in 
strong  contrast  is  reported  to  be  dying  out, 
at  all  events  in  ribbons.  A pale  yellowish 
green  called  “prairie”  or  meadow  is  being 
brought  out  to  replace  jade. 

Striped  patterns  generally  are  good  in 
plain  and  in  novelty  effects.  Striped  ribbons 


called  “jardiniere”  are  in  fine  faille,  run 
with  narrow  stripes  in  pastel  shades  in  mul- 
ticolors. The  name  “jardiniere”  is  sug- 
gested by  the  color  scheme  of  the  stripes 
which  represent  all  the  different  colorings  in 
pastel  shades  seen  in  a flower  garden. 

Great  prominence  is  given  to  ribbons  in 
artificial  silk  in  which  the  silk  is  treated  to 
imitate  straw  by  a stiffening  process. 

Embroidered  Tussahs 

Tussah  ribbons  are  well  represented  and 
are  shown  in  plain  and  in  printed  effects. 
These  ribbons,  embroidered  in  Japanese  and 
in  Chinese  patterns,  are  also  represented. 

“Pomponette”  is  the  name  given  to  a fiber 
silk  ribbon  woven  to  imitate  the  floss  of  an 
ostrich  plume. 

A very  conspicuous  note  of  the  collection 
is  seen  in  the  line  of  printed  ribbons  of  silk 
and  cotton  in  wall  paper  patterns. 

♦ 

French  Industries  and 
Arts  to  Be  Exhibited 

Bush  Terminal  Event  Will  Extend 
Through  February — Wide  Range 
of  Subjects  to  Be  Shown 

An  exhibition  of  French  arts  and  indus- 
tries which  will  include  not  only  the  range  of 
commercial  arts,  but  also  a very  wide  range 
of  manufactured  articles  into  which  artistic 
conception  and  execution  enters,  will  take  place 
at  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building,  and  ex- 
tend through  the  entire  month  of  February. 
Parisian  styles  in  gowns  and  millinery  will  be 
shown,  direct  from  Paris.  Wax  figures  from 
all  of  the  prominent  French  sculptors  will  be 
on  exhibition. 

The  complete  list  of  lines  to  be  represented 
covers  the  following:  Dresses,  corsets,  milli- 
nery, lingeries,  ladies'  hats,  silks,  artistic  hat 
pins,  artistic  furniture,  leather  goods  de  luxe, 
perfubery,  hair  combs  (de  luxe),  maroqui- 
nerie  fine,  auto  upholstery,  edition  og  art,  re- 
liure  artistique  (artistic  binding),  wax  figures, 
silverware  (artistic),  laces,  brushes,  china,  um- 
brellas, lamps,  art  medals,  Sevres,  statuettes, 
artistic  candy  boxes,  artistic  bronzes,  china 
statuettes,  necklaces,  artistic  painted  glass, 
tapestries,  wall-paper,  artistic  mosaics,  pot- 
eries  (decorative),  marble  statuettes,  tapis 
(carpets)  tapisseries,  embroidered  silks  or 
embroidered  material,  artistic  curtains,  cush- 
ions, table  covers,  ceramics,  and  artistic  jew- 
elry. 

4 

M.  Blumberg,  resident  buyer,  has  removed 
his  offices  from  1265  Broadway  to  larger 
quarters  at  108-110  West  Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

S.  Stern,  Inc.,  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  veilings,  nettings,  etc.,  have  re- 
moved from  141  Fifth  Avenue  to  new  and 
larger  quarters  at  170  Fifth  Avenue. 

Joseph  Loeffler  and  Harold  W.  Brewer, 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  cotton 
goods  trade,  have  entered  business  for  them- 
selves as  Loeffler,  Brewer  & Co.,  Inc.,  at  47- 
49  Worth  Street,  and  are  concentrating  upon 
fine  cotton  novelty  linings  and  wash  goods. 
Both  men  were  formerly  connected  with  N. 
Fluegelman  & Co.,  78  Worth  Street. 


“Save  New  York”  Move 
Is  Making  Progress 

Manufacturers  in  Fifth  Avenue  Zone 
Are  Reminded  of  Pledges  as 
Their  Leases  Expire 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Economist  we  told 
of  the  good  results  obtained  by  the  Save  New 
York  Committee,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
save  Fifth  Avenue,  from  Twenty-third  Street 
up,  as  a retail  and  not  a manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Within  the  last  week  or  so  the  com- 
mittee has  sent  to  every  manufacturer  of 
cloaks,  suits  and  furs  in  the  “Save  New  York” 
zone  a letter  reminding  such  concern  of  the 
approaching  expiration  of  its  lease  and  also  of 
its  agreement  to  remove  from  the  zone.  The 
letter  is  accompanied  by  a halftone  reproduc- 
tion of  the  architect’s  drawing  of  a twenty- 
story  building  which  will  occupy  the  block 
front  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Avenue  be- 
tween Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
Streets  and  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
on  Jan.  1,  1921.  The  letter  further  points  out 
that  the  rental  for  space  in  this  building  is 
lower  than  the  rentals  now  prevailing  in  the 
“S.  N.  Y.”  zone.  Attention  is  also  directed 
by  the  committee  to  other  factory  buildings 
which  will  be  constructed  in  the  Seventh  Ave- 
nue location. 

♦ 

Foreign  Trade  Booklet 
Helps  Clear  Situation 

A booklet,  entitled  “Definitions  of  Export 
Quotations  and  General  Recommendations  for 
a Standard  American  Export  Practice,”  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  These  definitions  and  recom- 
mendations are  the  result  of  a conference  on 
the  standardization  of  export  quotations  and 
American  export  practices  which  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council. 

The  conference  was  participated  in  by  the 
nine  great  foreign  trade  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows:  The  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Manufac- 
turers’ Export  Association,  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  the  American  Export- 
ers’ and  Importers’  Association,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  the  Mer- 
chants’ Association  of  New  York. 

The  booklet  will  tend  materially  to  clarify 
a situation  which  by  its  confusion  has  done 
much  to  harm  the  best  interests  of  American 
foreign  trade.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  O.  K. 
Davis,  secretary,  1 Hanover  Square,  New  York. 

+ 

The  photographs  illustrating  the  article  on 
the  Bantam  Ball  Bearing  Co.  in  the  Econo- 
mist of  Jan.  17  were  furnished  by  the  Uni- 
versal Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  has 
made  a motion  picture  showing  the  Bantam 
plant. 
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Courtesy  of  Motor  Magazine 


The  Hand  Apparel 
jor  Outdoor  Occa- 
sions This  Season 
Is  — 


“ RISTBELT ” 

the  strap-wrist  glove 
of  soft,  limp  leather. 


“RISTBEE  T is  the  season ’s  new  creation 
in  Gloves — for  Men  and  Women — in 


Hays  Xuperseani  Gloves 


The  word  HAYS  on  the  Button  is  your  customer’s  guar- 
antee that  the  leather  is  selected  FIRST  QUALITY. 

The  word  “Super seam”  on  the  inside  label  is  assurance 
that  the  glove  is  so  stitched  that  the  seams  will  not  ravel, 
even  if  the  thread  is  broken. 


HAYS  salesmen  are  now  showing  HAYS  models 
in  a wide  range  of  designs  and  leathers — lined 
and  unlined — for  men  and  women,  for  im- 
mediate and  for  Fall  delivery.  A Postal  request 
will  bring  our  Salesman  to  you. 


The  Daniel  Hays  Company,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

GLOVES  SINCE  1854 

Detroit  Salesrooms  New  York  Salesrooms  and  Export  Division  San  Francisco  Salesrooms 

6oi  Washington  Arcade  200  Fifth  Avenue  833  Market  Street 
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Those  British  Goods 
Are  to  Be  Had 

Biggest  of  Trade  Fairs  to  Be  Staged 
in  Three  Cities  Soon 

London  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

11  Queen  Victoria  Street. 

London,  Jan.  24,  1920. — For  some  time 
past  statements  have  appeared  in  the  papers 
in  this  country  to  the  effect  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  goods  in  Great  Britain 
for  importation  into  the  United  States. 

A considerable  degree  of  color  has  been 
given  to  these  statements  by  the  well  known 
labor  difficulties  there  and  the  general 
chaotic  condition  necessarily  incident  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  a manufacturing  nation 
whose  industrial  system  has  been  upset  by 
the  prosecution  of  a great  war.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  a number  of  lines  which  are 
available  to  foreign  buyers,  though  not  al- 
ways in  large  quantities. 

Goods  Can  Be  Had 

That  goods  are  available  for  export  is 
evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  in  arranging  a British  Industries 
Fair  to  be  held  simultaneously  in  London  and 
Birmingham,  England,  and  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Things  shown  in  one  city  will  not  be 
displayed  in  the  other  two.  For  this  reason 
the  Glasgow  showing  is  of  the  most  imme- 
diate interest  to  Economist  readers.  All 
kinds  of  textiles,  upholstery,  carpets,  boots 
and  shoes,  gloves  and  hosiery  are  assigned 
for  exhibition  to  the  Scotch  city.  Nothing 
will  be  shown  except  goods  for  which  whole- 
salers and  retailers  have  a sale.  That  is  to 
say,  such  things  as  engineering  exhibits,  etc., 
often  found  in  such  fairs  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  three  displays. 

Foreign  Buyers  Aided 

These  fairs  are  planned  to  attract  the  for- 
eign buyer.  Interpreters  are  provided,  the 
official  catalog  is  printed  in  several 
languages;  English  money  and  measure- 
ments are  printed  in  terms  of  various  other 
countries,  and  experts  are  also  provided  to 
advise  inquirers  as  to  tariff  rates  and  kin- 
dred questions. 

All  this  is  of  interest  because  it  seems  to 
directly  contradict  statements  that  Great 
Britain  is  able  to  supply  only  her  domestic 
requirements,  statements  which  may  dis- 
courage American  buyers.  When  foreign 
trade  is  so  systematically  sought  there  must 
be  some  means  provided  for  filling  foreign 
orders. 

Must  Plug  for  Goods 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  quan- 
tities of  goods  available  are  probably  not  any 
too  large.  Authentic  reports  indicate  that 
orders  placed  in  Great  Britain  are  filled  only 
in  part  unless  followed  up  by  the  purchaser. 
British  manufacturers  and  the  government 
are  probably  co-operating  to  do  what  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  doing;  trying  to 
build  up  foreign  trade  by  letting  domestic 
buyers  go  shy.  They  naturally  feel  that  the 


home  trade  is  there  when  they  want  to  take , 
it,  but  the  trade  abroad  must  be  gathered  in 
before  some  competitor  nation  gets  it  cor- 
raled. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  that 
there  are  goods  to  be  had  by  the  buyer  who 
goes  over  and  digs  for  them  and  is  willing 
to  buy  on  the  terms  offered,  which  some- 
times provide  that  advances  in  manufactur- 
ing costs  are  to  be  met  by  the  buyer.  The 
amount  of  merchandise  to  be  had  is  certainly 
far  under  normal,  but  there  is  a certain 
amount  available  for  the  foreign  trade. 

It  is  said  that  European  buyers  have  the 
preference  because  transport  is  more  rapid; 
but  buyers  from  this  country  may  receive 
invitations  to  visit  the  fair  by  application 
at  any  British  Consulate. 

♦ 

London  Store  Expands 

Barker’s  to  Have  Frontages  of  1000 
and  700  Feet  Soon 

London  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

11  Queen  Victoria  Street 

LONDON,  Jan.  24,  1920. — The  store  of  John 
Barker  & Co.,  Ltd.,  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  London.  By  the  recent  acquisition 
of  the  Derry  & Toms  store  property  this  firm 


Sydney  M.  Skinner 


has  made  possible  a store  with  a frontage  of 
1000  feet  on  one  street  and  700  feet  on  an- 
other. Three  stores  formerly  occupied  this 
area,  but  by  this  last  purchase  and  the  pur- 
chase some  time  ago  of  Pontings,  Ltd.,  it  will 
now  belong  to  the  Barker  store  alone. 

A number  of  the  department  heads  of  the 
store  have  visited  America  recently  in  search 
of  new  ideas  to  be  utilized  in  planning  the 
expanded  store.  It  is  proposed  to  connect 
the  store  with  the  underground  railway  run- 
ning nearby,  building  a new  station  in  the 
basement.  Restaurants,  a palm  court  and  a 
moving  picture  show  are  to  be  installed. 
The  number  of  employees  now  reaches  5000. 

To  Add  Structures 

An  entirely  new  furniture  block  is  to’  be 
erected  in  place  of  the  present  one.  The 
selling  departments  and  the  administration 


offices  will  occupy  separate  buildings.  Where 
necessary  the  main  store  buildings  will  be 
connected  with  neighboring  buildings  by 
bridging  over  the  streets  between — for  the 
store  is  not  one  structure  but  a series  of 
buildings.  A plan  is  also  on  foot  to  erect 
a provision  store  six  or  eight  stories  high,  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

High  Street,  Kensington,  on  which  the 
main  store  fronts,  is  the  great  vehicle  out- 
let for  London.  It  is  at  present  quite  nar- 
row, but  negotiations  are  under  way  looking 
to  its  improvement.  The  holdings  of  the 
thr£e  stores  named  were  scattered,  each 
blocking  the  progress  of  another,  so  that  ex- 
pansion was  impossible.  Now  the  property 
between  the  three  stores  will  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

New  Shopping  Center 

Sydney  M.  Skinner,  chairman  of  the  John 
Barker  company,  is  intent  on  making  Ken- 
sington the  greatest  shopping  center  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  recent  purchase  is  «a  step  in 
that  direction.  The  Derry  & Toms  business 
is  a live  one  and  fits  in  well  with  that  of  the 
Barker  store.  For  the  present,  however,  it 
will  be  continued  under  its  own  name. 

♦ 

Laces  for  Home 
Dressmaking 

Spurt  Which  Took  Place  in  Move- 
ment During  January  Is  Helpful 
to  Buyers 

Home  dressmaking  is  causing  an  added 
flurry  in  laces.  Owing  to  the  decided  fash- 
ion trend  for  lingerie  dresses  of  net  and  lace 
many  women  who  make  their  own  dresses 
will  find  it  possible  this  spring  to  evolve 
charming  dresses  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

The  use  of  wide  flouncings  of  laces  and 
embroidered  or  ruffled  nets  make  the  home 
production  of  full  gathered  skirts  a very 
simple  operation,  while  the  short  sleeves  and 
low  necks  favored  by  fashion  are  a delight 
to  the  home  dressmaker.  A big  splashy  sash 
of  one  of  the  beautiful  new  ribbons  completes 
a lingerie  frock  entirely  in  vogue,  but  sim- 
ply and  easily  made. 

Wise  department  heads  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  tendency  in  fashion  and  are 
displaying  the  materials  for  these  dresses 
lavishly  both  in  windows  and  in  their  depart- 
ments, and  see  to  it  that  their  saleswomen 
are  primed  with  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  each  material  necessary,  the  styles 
most  easily  copied  and  where  the  proper 
paper  patterns  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  results  obtained  by  those  who  have 
followed  this  course  have  surprised  even  the 
men  who  expected  the  most  from  it. 

f 

Merchants  would  do  well  to  encourage  their 
salespeople  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  know 
their  stocks  thoroughly.  Customers  are  lost 
not  only  by  trying  to  sell  them  goods  which 
are  not  on  hand  (in  the  wanted  size,  color, 
etc.),  but  also  by  failure  to  promptly  locate 
goods  that  are  on  hand. 
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No.  265 — Woman’s  Glove 
cut  from  selected  light 
weight  cape  skins.  Sewn 
full  pique;  embroidered 
pointing  in  two  colors. 
Wide  flare  at  wrist 
Colors:  Tan,  Brown, 

Beaver,  Gray  and  Black. 


No.  390.  Man’s  practical 
gauntlet  glove  with  soft 
cuff.  Cut  from  superior 
quality  washable  cape 
leather.  Sewn  full  prix- 
seam;  spear  pointing. 
Wide  gore,  adjustable 
strap  fastener.  Colors: 
Tan,  Brown,  Gray  and 
Black. 


Anticipate  next  season’s  glove  business  and  place  your  orders  NOW. 
Salesmen  are  on  the  road.  Orders  placed  today  secure  a much  more  favor- 
able price  quotation  than  they  will  thirty  days  hence. 

But  early  ordering  itself  is  not  sufficient.  Last  season’s  experience  in  de- 
liveries not  only  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  early  ordering,  but  also  the 
importance  of  placing  orders  where  promises  are  binding. 

Quality  merchandise  is  no  better  than  its  service.  Gates  Mills  rapid  growth 
is  due  in  a large  measure  to  their  absolutely  dependable  delivery  service. 
Gates  Quality  and  Gates  Service  go  hand  in  hand  and  one  is  as  reliable  as 
the  other. 

Gates  Gloves  in  Buckskin,  Cape  and  Mocha — for  Men  and  Women 

oat es.mccs  & co. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative PAUL  B.  HAY,  120  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 

BOSTON,  MASS. — J.  N.  Talbot,  99  Chauncy  St.  CHICAGO — E.  A.  Ely,  31  East  Jackson  Blvd. 

FORT  WORTH— L.  C.  Sears,  9 1 2 Fifth  Ave. 


JOHNSTOWN  - NEW  YORK 
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Knit  Goods  Men!  Keep  Your  Eye 
On  Wholesalers’  Reserve  Stocks 

The  Speed  with  Which  Manufacturers  and  Others  Fill 
Orders  Is  a Reliable  Barometer — Price  Trend  Is  Still 
Upward  and  Buyers  Show  None  of  the  Hesitancy  Evinced 
in  Other  Lines 


The  peak  of  high  prices  in  the  knit  goods 
field  has  not  been  reached  yet.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  that.  Recently  opened  lines  of 
underwear  and  hosiery  have  shown  ad- 
vances, and  yarn  prices  indicate  that  future 
openings  must  be  at  still  higher  levels.  As 
there  is  little  activity  in  sweaters  because 
of  the  well  sold  up  condition  of  the  market, 
there  has  been  no  formal  naming  of  new 
prices;  but  odd  lots  that  are  to  be  picked 
up  here  and  there  are  readily  taken  at  a 
good  price.  Here,  too,  it  is  evident  that 
the  rising  cost  of  yarns,  and  their  continued 
scarcity,  will  keep  the  upward  movement 
going. 

Few  people  have  expected  anything  else. 
But,  with  the  general  nervousness  being 
shown  by  buyers  in  fabric  and  apparel  lines, 
many  retailers  are  asking  themselves,  sales- 
men, manufacturers  and  anybody  else  who 
is  likely  to  have  an  opinion:  “Do  you  think 
any  slump  is  near?  How  will  it  affect  my 
business  V 

Watch  Two  Factors 

Opinions  vary;  many  coming  from  well 
informed  men  are  by  no  means  optimistic. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  the  knit 
goods  field  those  who  have  formed  definite, 
well  reasoned  ideas  on  the  subject  pay  at- 
tention to  two  large  factors:  the  possible 
tightening  of  the  money  market,  which  would 
force  business  to  proceed  within  restricted 
limits;  and  the  possibility  that  consumers 
will  force  a downward  revision  of  dry  goods 
prices  by  dogged  abstention  from  buying. 

As  to  the  first,  nothing  definite  can  be 
said  here.  It  is  something  that  hangs  over 
the  heads  of  business  men  and  makes  their 
hair  rise,  very  often  without  necessity.  It 
is  noticeable,  though,  that  in  a number  of 
cases  wholesalers  are  showing  a tendency  to 
restrict  credits  and  to  require  acceptance  of 
delivery  earlier  than  would  customarily  be 
the  case,  thus  insuring  a supply  of  quick 
capital. 

Consumption  Cut  Down 

Regarding  consumption,  there  is  some- 
thing more  definite  to  be  said.  Both  whole- 
salers and  retailers  admit  that  high  prices 
have  cut  down  the  volume  of  apparel  busi- 
ness. Silk  buyers  now  in  the  market  are 
proceeding  with  the  greatest  caution,  because 
they  are  not  certain  that  they  can  sell  goods 
at  the  prices  which  must  be  asked,  based 
on  market  figures.  Some  wholesale  cotton 
goods  factors  are  proceeding  slowly  because 
they  doubt  the  ability  or  willingness  of  con- 
sumers to  jfhy  heavy  advances,  and  retail 
cotton  goods  buyers  are  none  too  optimistic. 


The  fabric  and  garment  markets  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  knit  goods  market. 
They  are  the  most  important  from  the  retail 
angle  because  they  show  the  trend  of  the 
times.  The  knit  goods  market  trails  them. 
This  does  not  mean  that  what  affects  one 
or  both  of  the  first  two  also  necessarily  af- 
fects the  last;  but  generally  speaking,  knit 
goods  prices  work  in  noticeable  accord  along 
the  lines  followed  by  clothing  and  fabrics 
— which  become  clothing  in  the  end. 

When  some  sort  of  slump  finally  appears 
in  the  above  markets  its  effect  on  knit  goods 
ought  not  to  be  immediate.  Knitted  textiles 
have  always  lagged  behind  woven  cloths  in 
price  changes.  The  two  kinds  of  goods  have 
not  yet  reached  the  same  level  of  price  as 
compared  to  intrinsic  value.  The  chances 
are  that  knit  goods  never  will  quite  make 
the  grade,  and  because  of  this  a decline  in 
the  woven  textile  field,  which  would  nat- 
urally pull  the  garment  trade  with  it,  would 
not  be  likely  to  depress  the  knit  goods  mar- 
ket with  the  same  speed. 

Reserves  Vital 

Whatever  danger  lies  in  a possible  break 
in  the  dry  goods  market  centers  around  the 
matter  of  reserves.  When  something  happens 
and  the  market  shoots  down  those  who  own 
stocks  at  once  try  to  get  rid  of  them.  One 
cuts  under  another  and  the  result  is  chaos. 

A retailer  who  is  well  stocked  has  to  sell 
his  goods  in  competition  with  a store  across 
the  street  whose  low  stocks  were  a recent 
cause  of  lamentation,  but  who  filled  his 
empty  shelves  on  a smashed  market.  The 
latter’s  low  priced  goods  lower  the  value  of 
the  first  retailer’s  merchandise.  That  is 
where  a break  hits  the  retailer.  Looking  at 
it  from  this  angle,  what  happens  when  a 
price  decline  begins  with  no  reserves  in 
either  retailers’  or  wholesalers’  hands  and  only 
moderate  orders  to  be  filled?  Practically 
nothing.  If  wholesalers  have  no  stocks  which 
have  to  be  sold  quickly  there  is  no  cut-price 
selling  to  retailers.  Consequently,  the  value 
of  retail  stocks  remains  stable,  and  full 
value  can  be  obtained  for  them. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  one  re- 
tailer in  a community  will  lose  his  head 
when  prices  break,  and  begin  shoving  his 
stock  out  regardless  of  necessity,  but  un- 
less this  occurs  there  is  no  reason  for  get- 
ting excited  should  the  knit  goods  market 
take  a fall.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  American  business  man  that  he  pushes 
a bear  market  with  almost  the  same  vigor  as 
a bull  market,  very  much  to  his  own  detri- 


ment. To  keep  one’s  bead  is  the  great  thing. 
The  idea  of  getting  stocks  cleaned  up  first 
hurts  everyone. 

The  buyer  can,  however,  go  ahead  confi- 
dently according  to  all  present  indications. 
There  are  two  things  he  must  watch  care- 
fully: He  must  keep  track  of  the  purchas- 
ing of  his  customers  and,  in  accordance  with 
his  observations,  do  his  buying  with  a view 
to  taking  in  enough  goods  to  care  for  all 
calculable  requirements — and  little  over. 

Watch  Wholesalers’  Reserve 

The  other  thing  is  to  watch  his  reserve 
stocks,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  re- 
serve stocks  of  the  people  he  buys  from. 
He  can  tell  pretty  well  when  these  begin  to 
pile  up  by  the  ease  with  which  he  gets  de- 
liveries. When  he  can  send  in  a rush  order 
and  get  his  hosiery  or  sweaters  or  under- 
wear within  a few  days  he  had  better  begin 
to  pull  in  his  sails  and  reef  them  for  a squall. 
It  is  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  stock 
on  hand  that  pulls  the  bottom  out  of  a mar- 
ket, and  with  conditions  as  nervous  as  they 
are,  reserves  in  wholesalers’  hands  should 
be  viewed  with  apprehension  by  the  retailer. 

There  are  no  reserves  now  of  any  sort  of 
knit  goods.  The  goods  are  shoved  out  as  fast 
as  they  are  made,  but  once  they  start  to  pile 
up  they  grow  like  mushrooms. 

Not  Pessimism 

There  is  no  shadow  of  belief  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  knit  goods  market  which 
forecasts  a nearby  drop.  But  the  various 
dry  goods  fields  are  so  inter-related  that  knit 
goods  must  feel  the  effects  of  a depression 
in  other  branches.  The  question  of  read- 
justment to  stable  conditions  is  one  of  time. 
Certain  rumblings  are  already  to  be  heard 
in  the  distance.  They  may  be  winds  blow- 
ing overhead,  or  somebody’s  apple  cart  get- 
ting ready  to  dump  over. 

Nothing  is  out  of  joint  yet,  but  watch 
for  any  accumulation  of  wholesalers’  re- 
serves, and  keep  your  stocks  clean. 

+ 

The  New  York  office  of  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  1150  Broadway,  where  this 
firm  will  be  represented  by  Baer  & Lilien- 
thal,  resident  buyers. 

At  the  annual  stockholders’  meeting  of 
the  Thedieck  Department  Store  Company, 
Sidney,  Ohio,  I.  H.  Thedieck  was  elected  pres- 
ident. Chas.  M.  Wyman  and  Frank  P.  Rock, 
who  have  been  with  the  firm  for  28  and  20 
years  respectively,  were  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  presented  with  an  interest 
in  the  business.  Mr.  Wyman  is  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  Mr.  Rock  general 
manager  of  the  store. 
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DALBY  KNIT 


A n Old  Established  Line  in 

which  has  never  failed  to  build  and 

Nothing  is  quite  so  important  to  the 
success  of  a store  as  the  support  of 
Mothers.  This  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily accomplished  by  the  careful 
selection  of  children’s  wear. 

DALBY  KNIT  UNDERWEAR  is 
made  with  all  the  care  and  skill 
which  68  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  undergarments  makes  possible. 
Aside  from  the  quality  of  the  fabric, 
we  would  like  you  to  notice  the  style 
and  fit  of  the  garments  and  the  little 
details  of  finish.  Every  garment  is 
shapely,  elastic  and  durable. 


KNOWN  for  QUALITY 

THOMAS 

WATERTOWN.  MASS. 
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UNDERWEAR 

Quality  and  Reputation 

hold  business  jor  the  Merchant 

This  means  that  when  a Mother  once 
purchases  DALBY  UNDERWEAR 
for  her  children  it  becomes  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  their  wardrobe. 


Infants’  and  Children’s  garments  up 
to  16  years  in  cotton — wool — silk; 
as  well  as  all  combinations  of  each. 

Also  a complete  line  for  women  in 
the  same  grades. 

0 

Our  men  are  now  on  the  road.  Be 
sure  and  see  the  DALBY  line  for  Fall. 


SINCE  1852  □ □ □ □ □ 

DALBY  CO. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
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KNIT  UNDERWEAR 


Fall  and  Winter 

M ALINE  UNDERWEAR — known  to 
the  trade  for  years  as  a line  of 
satisfactory,  fast-selling  goods ! This  un- 
derwear especially  combines  quality  with 
moderate  cost  price,  so  it  can  be  retailed 
readily  and  with  good  profits. 

We  are  taking  orders  noV  for  fall  de- 
livery of  cotton  knit  vests,  pants,  and 
union  suits,  in  medium  and  heavy 
weights,  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children. 


We  can  handle  a 
limited  number  of 
orders  on  Maline 
gauze  knit  vests  and 
union  suits  and 
Garoknit  lisle  and 
mercerized  hosiery 
for  spring  delivery. 
Write  for  our  sales- 
man to  call  on  you, 
or  order  by  mail 
direct. 


A letter  to  us  will  bring  our  salesman 
to  see  you  with  a full  line  of  samples. 

Caroknit  Hosiery 

Everyone  is  having  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing goods,  and  the  man  who  will  profit 
in  the  fall,  is  the  one  who  had  the  fore- 


Knit  Underwear 

sight  to  order  early.  The  market  will  be 
there — all  you  will  need  is  to  have  a sup- 
ply ready  to  fill  the  demand. 

We  are  manufacturing  mercerized  and 
lisle  hosiery  for  ladies,  and  fine  carded 
and  combed  yarn  hosiery  for  misses. 

Indera  Knit  Skirts 

Knit  petticoats  and  princess  slips  that 
combine  comfort  and  warmth.  Made  in 
medium  and  heavy  weight  cotton,  and 
cotton  and  worsted  mixed.  All  sizes  and 
many  colors. 

To  make  sure  of  delivery  when  goods 
are  wanted,  order  now. 

You  can  order  any  quantity — any  as- 
sortment of  styles  and  sizes. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  to  Retail  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Stores  only  by 

THE  MALINE  MILLS,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Masculine  Methods  for  Men’s  Wear 
Get  the  “He-Man”  to  Shop 

Segregation  Idea  Has  Been  Proven  Most  Efficient,  Says  Sioux  City  Buyer  Who  Has 
Tried  It  Out — “Men  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time,”  Is  Slogan 


This  attractive  window  of  clothing  exemplifies  the  use  of  scenic  backgrounds,  with  archi- 
tectural features,  and  flowers  in  keeping  with  the  setting.  Installed  by  Walter  Zemitszch  for 
the  Famous  & Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis . 


Completely  sepa- 
rating the  men’s  wear 
department  from  the 
other  department  or 
main  portion  of  the 
department  store  has 
been  found  to  be  of 
material  benefit  to  the 
sale  of  men’s  attire,  by 
the  Pelletier  Co.,  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

By  means  of  seg- 
regating the  depart- 
ment in  this  manner, 
it  is  given  the  air  of 
an  exclusive  shop, 
that  atmosphere  which 
is  so  much  desired  by 
the  “he-man.”  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  men  dislike  the 
proximity  of  the  female  element  which  is 
necessarily  to  be  found  in  department  stores, 
and  in  order  to  counteract  this  and  meet  the 
competition  of  men’s  specialty  shops,  de- 
partment stores  all  over  the  country  are  real- 
izing the  importance  of  properly  locating 
their  men’s  wear  sections. 

Alley  Separates  Men’s  Shop 

In  the  Pelletier  store,  the  men’s  depart- 
ment is  separated  from  the  main  store  by  an 
alley,  which  is  built  over  so  that  the  floor 
over  this  department  connects  directly  with 
the  second  floor  of  the  main  store.  The 
men’s  shop  has  doorways  opening  into  the 
alley,  as  also  does  the  main  store.  One  may 
readily  go  from  the  men’s  store  to  the  other 
departments  by  making  use  of  these  door- 
ways. The  separation  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete, however,  as  to 
make  the  men’s  sec- 
t i o n s ostensibly  a 
store  by  itself. 

Carrying  further 
the  idea  of  exclusive- 
ness, the  advertise- 
ments for  men’s  mer- 
chandise are  always 
run  separately  from 
the  other  advertising 
of  the  store  depart- 
ments and  general  ad- 
vertising. Thus  every 
effort  is  made  to  cre- 
ate the  impression 
that  the  men’s  depart- 
ment is  something 
other  than  just  a mere 
department  within  a 
department  store. 

It  is  an  exclusive 


men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  shop,  quite 
as  much  as  any  specialty  store,  except  per- 
haps for  the  fact  that  it  is  owned,  controlled 
and  operated  by  the  Pelletier  Co.,  which 
likewise  owns,  controls  and  operates  the  de- 
partment across  the  alley. 

Speaking  of  the  methods  used  in  develop- 
ing his  department,  and  of  the  character  of 
merchandise  handled,  A.  S.  Peck,  manager  of 
the  department,  recently  said  in  an  interview 
with  an  Economist  staff -member : 

“An  effort  is  made  to  conduct  this  de- 
partment after  the  best  methods  employed 
by  the  most  up-to-date  men’s  shops.  We  try 
at  all  times  to  create  the  atmosphere  which 
is  to  be  found  in  exclusive  men’s  stores,  and 
to  this  end  I have  made  it  a point  to  secure 
the  best  salesmen  possible. 

“Many  department  stores,  in  my  opinion, 
do  not  give  enough  attention  to  the  selection 


of  salesmen  employed 
in  the  men’s  wear  sec- 
tions. They  seem  to 
think  that  because  a 
man  can  sell  goods  he 
will  be  able  to  prop- 
erly handle  the  sales 
problems  found  in  any 
department  store. 

“Actually,  this  is 
far  from  being  the 
case.  It  takes  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of 
man,  having  had  an 
entirely  different  kind 
of  training,  and  pos- 
sessing a different 
outlook  on  life  to  sell 
men’s  merchandise 
successfully.  Selling  in  a department  fre- 
quented largely  by  women  is  not  the  same 
by  any  means. 

Different  Appeal  Necessary 

“Men  think  along  different  lines  than 
women,  and  they  buy  as  they  think.  If  you 
try  to  put  a salesman  who  has  been  trained 
in  the  usual  run  of  store  departments  in  a 
department  devoted  exclusively  to  men,  it 
will  be  found  that  you  are  putting  him  in  a 
position  where  he  will  be  working  under  a 
great  handicap.  He  has  been  taught  to  look 
at  customers  from  one  angle — a viewpoint 
which  the  customers  of  the  men’s  department 
will  fail  to  appreciate. 

“I  try  at  all  times  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  trade  from  the  men  and  make  my 
appeal  as  much  as  possible  to  men  buyers. 
I have,  of  course,  a certain  amount  of  trade 
from  women,  and  a 
certain  amount  of 
men’s  trade  that  is 
brought  in  by  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  but 
this  trade  doesn’t  con- 
stitute more  than  20 
or  25  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

“I  think  that  if  men 
purchase  for  them- 
selves it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  them 
and  to  the  store.  Usu- 
ally, if  a man  buys 
something  because  his 
wife  forces  him  to  buy 
it,  he  is  not  particu- 
larly satisfied,  and  his 
resentment  is  more  of- 
ten directed  at  the 
store  than  at  his  wife;. 

(Continued  on  page  97) 


Unique  treatment  of  clothing  display,  featuring  plain  panel  background  and  large  cluster 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  Installed  by  C.  A.  F.  Smith  for  the  Herpolsheimer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids> 
Mich. 
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rhese  will  bring  buyers 

of  Belts  into  your  Store 


This  tag,  the  trade-mark 
of  the  “House  of  Camp- 
bell”, is  attached  to  every 
Braxton  Belt.  It  is  an 
assurance  of  unvarying 
quality  of  materials  and 
expertness  of  workman- 
ship. 


These  five  posters,  paint- 
ed by  Robert  Freeman, 
the  well  known  poster 
artist,  have  been  finished 
in  seven  colors.  They 
catch  the  eye  of  the 
passer  by,  make  him  stop, 
look,  and  then  come  in 
to  buy  a Braxton.  Sent 
free  to  you  with  your 
order  of  Braxtons. 


You  want  merchandise  for  which 
there  is  a demand ; you  want  rapid 
turnovers.  You  will  get  quick 
sales  with  the  Braxton — it’s  a real 
belt  backed  by  a real  selling  cam- 
paign. 

The  five  posters  illustrated  here 
are  just  a few  of  the  helps  that  are 
supplied  merchants  who  handle 
the  Braxton. 

In  addition  there  are  beautifully 
illustrated  booklets,  a broadside  of 
newspaper  “ads”,  a display  case — 
and  a smashing  campaign  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post- — the  first 
nation-wide  publicity  ever  put  be- 
hind a belt. 

But  remember  this — these  selling 
helps  that  go  with  the  Braxton  are 
but  incidental — they  are  being  used 
because  the  Braxton  is  the  most 


superbly  finished  belt  that  has  ever 
been  offered  to  the  American 
public. 

The  Braxton  is  a belt  made  from 
leather  of  superior  quality  shaped 
naturally  to  the  body,  a belt  made 
for  interchangeable  buckles;  a belt 
packed  individually  in  a handsome 
box  finished  in  blue  and  black  and 
gold — a belt  with  seven  distinctive 
merits. 

Leading  stores  in  leading  cities 
everywhere  are  selling  Braxtons. 
It  is  a belt  that  moves ; that  will 
continue  to  move  and  that  offers 
an  exceedingly  liberal  margin  for 
the  merchant.  Be  the  first  to 
handle  it  in  your  town.  Write  for 
particulars.  The  Perkins-Campbell 
Company,  630  Broadway,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


BRAXTON 


THE 


BELT 


for.  Men 


PATENTED 
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Clothing  Windows  That  Won 
In  Contest  Just  Closed 


Prizes 


In  Class  One,  Boys’  Clothing,  the  Successful  Competitors 
Hailed  from  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  Maryland  in  the 

Order  Named 


Successful  window  displays  are  based  on 
practical  ideas,  not  on  the  mere  grouping  to- 
gether of  merchandise  and  relying  on  it  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser. Ideas  which  bring  to  mind  the 
utility  of  the  article  displayed  always  at- 
tract attention,  it  being  the  article  and  its 
use  that  the  prospective  purchaser  is  pri- 
marily interested  in.  Additional  interest 
may  also  be  injected  into  the  display  by  the 
-introduction  of  the  element  of  human  inter- 
est in  the  arrangement  of  setting  and  fig- 
ures. 

These  features  are  clearly  brought  out  In 
the  treatment  of  the  windows  which  were 
awarded  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  boys’ 
clothing  class  of  the  Economist’s  recent  win- 
dow display  contest,  and  which  are 
illustrated  on  this  page. 

The  display  awarded  first  prize  in  Class 
One  was  submitted  by  Carl  Ahlroth,  display 
manager  for  The  Union  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  notable  feature  of  this  display  is  the  idea 
back  of  it,  namely,  the  use  of  the  article  it- 
self, which  is  emphasized  by  the  element  of 
human  interest  employed  in  this  arrange- 
ment, adding  considerable  force  to  the  ap- 
peal. 

In  this  particular  type  of  display  wax 


capped  if  he  does  not  have  the  proper  and 
necessary  things  to  work  with. 

The  boys’  white  sailor  suits  are  shown 
against  a green  foliage  hedge  and  beautiful 
background  scene  of  futurist  design.  This 


of  the  attention  of  the  passerby  and  vividly 
depicts  the  use  for  which  these  particular 
suits  are  intended.  This  window  may  well 
be  termed  a high  grade  display,  well  posed. 
It  is  one  that  should  attract  much  interest 


l irsi  prize  ( boys’  clothing ) — won  by  Carl  Ahlroth,  display  manager  of  The  Union  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


figures  are  a necessary  adjunct  and  should 
be  available  to  the  display  man  arranging 
a boys’  suit  window,  just  as  are  those  sup- 
plied to  him  when  he  is  preparing  a display 
of  women’s  ready-to-wear.  It  is  a fact  that 
the  most  able  workman  is  seriously  handl- 


scene  is  executed  in  tones  of  green,  laven- 
der and  blue. 

The  lifelike  pose  of  the  figures,  one  bal- 
ancing the  see-saw,  another  about  to  pull  the 
swing  down  in  order  to  mount,  and  the  third 
apparently  enjoying  the  fun,  is  well  worthy 


and  favorable  comment  with  regard  to  the 
general  decorative  effect  as  well  as  to  the 
merchandise  itself. 

Let  Kiddies  Supply  Ideas 

In  producing  displays  where  the  human 
element  showing  the  use  of  the  garments  is 
the  keynote,  an  appropriate  setting  must  be 
had  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
Ideas  for  such  a setting  are  so  numerous 
that  a vast  variety  of  displays  may  be  made. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  around  a bit  and 
notice  how  the  kiddies  amuse  themselves  In 
order  to  design  a setting  representing  al- 
most any  form  of  playground.  And  leave 
it  to  the  youngsters  to  think  up  something 
unusual  or  amusing,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten 
that  is  the  very  thing  they  do. 

Another  High  Class  Window 

Another  high  class  display  is  represented 
by  the  efforts  of  Fred  Johansen,  display  man- 
ager for  A.  Holthausen,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
This  window  captured  second  prize,  for  how 
could  the  military  idea  embodied  in  the  suits 
shown,  together  with  the  excellent  arrange- 
ment and  attractive  background,  fail  to  make 
a capture? 

In  this  display,  the  painted  background 
is  also  suggestive  of  an  outdoor  scene.  The 
window,  however,  is  not  quite  as  realistic 

(Continued  on  page  97) 
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Announcement 


HOSIERY 


We  have  added  to  our  various  departments  AN  OPEN  STOCK  of  Hosiery,  con- 
sisting of  a complete  line  of  Infants’,  Ladies’  and  Men’s  cotton,  lisle  and  silk  hose. 

The  trade  mark  “MERITAS”  carries  the  assurance  that  Hosiery  of  this  brand  is 
of  irreproachable  quality  and  made  by  the  leading  Hosiery  manufacturers. 

_ Merchants  carrying  good  Hosiery  should  have  “MERITAS”  Brand  in  stock. 
Samples  will  be  submitted  on  request. 


GLOVES 


Before  placing  your  Glove  orders  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  inspect  our  line  of 

“MERITAS”  FINE  DRESS  GLOVES 

This  line  comprises  the  latest  styles  of  Cape,  Suede,  Mocha  and  Lambskin  Gloves 
for  immediate  and  future  delivery.  Unsurpassed  in  quality  and  workmanship,  fit 
and  finish. 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

SWAN  Handkerchiefs  manufactured  by  Geo.  Borgfeldt  & Co.  Comprises  a 
complete  line  for  Men,  Women  and  Children.  Plain  and  embroidered.  Made  in 
America  with  foreign  detail. 

SWAN  Handkerchiefs  in  fancy  packing  are  especially  emphasized.  Box  tops 
of  highly  artistic  merit,  original  and  copyright  designs.  Embroidered  patterns  de- 
cidedly out  of  the  ordinary.  Finishing  and  put  up  of  the  highest  merit. 

IMPORTED  HANDKERCHIEFS  IN  STOCK 

Imported  Handkerchiefs  from  Ireland,  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Madeira 
Islands,  Japan,  etc.  Staple  lines  and  extreme  novelties  for  men,  women  and  children. 


GEO.  BORGFELDT  & CO. 


16th  Street  and  Irving  Place 


New  York 
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‘ ‘Little  Men  ” Want 
to  Be  Recognized 


Antagonism  Often  Results  When 
Salespeople  Attempt  to  “Baby” 
the  Small  Boys  They  Serve 

“Put  your  little  hannies  into  the  coat 
sleeve.  There  now  turn  around  and  walk  to 
the  mirror  just  like  a little  man.” 

The  small  boy  to  whom  these  remarks 
were  addressed  while  he  was  trying  on  coats 
in  the  infants’  department  of  a store  eyed 
the  salesgirl,  who  was  fluttering  around  him, 
gravely.  He  walked  to  the  mirror  and  back 
without  enthusiasm. 


Her  Talk  Not  Appreciated 


“Don’t  you  think  that  looks  sweet  on 
him?”  continued  the  salesgirl  addressing  the 
mother.  Then  to  the  child,  “How  do  you 
like  the  coat?  Don’t  you  think  it  looks 
pretty?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  walk  to  school 
in  a nice  coat  like  that?  Do  you  go  to  school? 
Or  aren’t  you  old  enough  yet?” 

The  child  still  eyed  her  in  grave  silence. 

“He’s  shy,  isn’t  he?”  the  salesgirl  gurgled 
to  the  mother. 

When  at  home  again,  the  small  man  re- 
marked with  the  same  gravity  to  his  mother: 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 


Attractive  middy  suits  will  be  extensively 
worn  by  young  sailors  this  spring  and  summer. 
The  one  shown  above  is  of  linen  finish  cotton 
cloth,  trimmed  with  white  braid  and  made  in 
real  sailor  fashion,  with  yoke  both  in  front 
and  in  back.  A service  band  on  one  arm  and 
an  emblem  on  the  other  complete  the  trimming. 
From  the  Regent  Co.,  Inc. 


“There  was  something  about  that  girl  that 
I did  not  seem  to  like.”  And  he  was  never 
willing  to  return  to  that  store  to  buy  any- 
thing. 

She  Tried  To  Be  Friendly 

The  salesgirl  in  this  story  was  evidently 
doing  her  best  to  be  pleasant,  and  to  be 
friendly  with  the  little  fellow.  She  was  un- 
doubtedly the  kind  who  “just  loves  children” 
and  who  knows  no  other  way  to  show  her 
real  affection  than  to  “baby”  all  small  things 
and  ask  them  a score  of  questions  which 
would  be  considered  highly  impertinent  if 
addressed  to  an  adult.  For,  as  the  mother  of 
this  same  small  boy  remarked,  “Children  are 
polite;  that  is,  those  that  have  been  well- 
brought  up  are,  but  it’s  a dreadful  bore  to 
them.  They  have  a sense  of  privacy  about, 
their  personal  affairs  which  they  guard  care- 
fully against  all  intrusion  of  questions.” 

But  the  salesgirl  in  this  case  was  really 
no  more  at  fault  than  the  store,  as  far  as  the 
fact  that  the  child  was  a boy  is  concerned. 
Boys  should  be  distinguished  even  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  infancy  from  girls. 

Segregate  the  Sexes 

The  advantage  of  a division  in  the  in- 
fants’ department  between  the  boys’  section 
and  the  girls’  section  has  become  evident  to 
some  progressive  stores.  Just  as  mothers 
and  fathers  want  their  little  girl  babies  to  be 
sweet  and  dainty  so  they  want  their  little  boy 
babies  to  be  sturdy  and  manly — “real  boys.” 
Little  boys  with  curls  and  velvet  kilts  with 
large  lace  collars  have  gone  out  of  date. 

The  infants’  department  which  makes  a 
feature  of  this  tendency  and  treats  little  boys 
as  little  men  will  find  it  profitable.  It  is 
well  understood  that  boys’  clothes,  as  well 
as  girls’,  are  generally  carried  in  the  in- 
fants’ department  up  to  the  age  of  six  years 
at  least,  but  many  departments  make  no  dis- 
tinction, mixing  the  garments  which  are  suit- 
able for  both  boys  or  girls  all  together. 

All  Babies  Are  Not  Alike  Long 

When  a special  section  for  boys  is  ar- 
ranged, the  garments  most  suitable  for  boys, 
even  in  the  early  months  when  “all  babies 
are  alike,”  should  be  put  with  the  little 
trousers  which  begin  surprisingly  early. 
Plain  little  dresses  without  frills  or  furbe- 
lows, spelling  “boy”  in  their  very  severity, 
could  be  labeled  as  belonging  distinctly  to 
the  boy  section.  Some  mothers  do  not  like 
to  put  their  dainty  girl  babies  into  rompers 
very  early,  but  boy  babies  are  put  into  them 
as  soon  as  they  can  sit  up  and  begin  to  show 
tendencies  of  restlessness  and  energy. 

After  the  first  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  garments  for  boys  and  girls  show  a 
greater  divergence,  and  can  be  more  readily 
classified.  What  mother,  then,  but  would 
like  to  take  her  ever-increasingly  active  boy 
to  a place  where  she  can  find  exclusively  boys’ 
clothes,  and  to  save  herself  the  time  and 

trouble  it  would  take  for  her  to  find  what  she 

* 

wants  among  a mixture  of  garments,  half  for 
boys  and  half  for  girls,  a few  of  which  are 
suitable  for  either. 

In  the  boys’  section  it  would  often  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  mother  if  the  store  should 


provide  something  for  the  restless  child  to 
occupy  his  hands  with  while  she  is  consult- 
ing with  the  salesgirl.  It  should  be  some- 
thing boy-like — a train  or  a horse — but  not  a 
duck,  for  no  self  -respecting  boy  likes  to 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera) 


Suits  in  the  Oliver  Twist  style  continue  to 
be  the  vogue  for  little  boys.  Here  is  one  in  a 
new  design,  developed  in  tan  and  blue.  The 
tan  blouse  is  made  of  a well-known  summer 
cotton  fabric  and  the  trousers  are  of  blue 
gingham.  From  Samuel  Bernstein  & Sons. 

trudge  a duck  around  the  room  after  he  has 
discovered  that  he  is  a boy. 

Choosing  the  Sales  Force 

Salespeople  for  the  baby  boys’  section 
should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  a slightly 
different  angle  than  that  needed  by  those  who 
are  to  serve  the  baby  girls.  What  was  said 
already  about  the  dignity  and  the  desire  for 
privacy  for  children  is  true,  of  course,  of 
both  boys  and  girls.  But  little  boys  partic- 
ularly appreciate  matter-of-factness  in  a 
salesgirl.  They  want  her  to  have  sure  and 
decisive  ways,  to  be  respectful  of  their  small 
manhood,  but  do  not  want  her  to  be  gushy 
and  kittenish.  Of  course,  they  are  too  po- 
lite to  make  known  their  feelings  in  the  pres- 
ence of  someone  who  is  annoying  them,  and 
perhaps  few  of  them  have  the  command  of 
English  to  express  themselves  as  the  little 
boy  we  quoted  did  to  his  mother,  but  what 
they  will  make  evident  is  that  they  don’t  want 
to  return  to  any  place  where  they  have  been 

made  uncomfortable  by  too  much  fuss  and 

/ 

too  many  questions. 

The  old  adage  that  “a  man  is  a boy  all  the 
days  of  his  life”  might  be  changed  as  a motto 
for  the  baby  boys’  section  to  “a  boy  is  a man 
from  his  earliest  days.” 
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E.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.061.SS4 


MILE  WEATHER 
Muffler  Buttoned  Around  Cap 

E.  6.  Pat.  N'o.  1.061.SS4 


MILD  WEATHER 
Muffler  Buttoned  Around  Cap 


TIM’S  CAP 

(U.  S.  PATENT  NO.  1,061  ,SSD 

The  Best  Selling  Knitted 
Winter  Cap  on  the  Market 
for  Men , Boys  and  Children 

To  avoid  possible  disappointment,  we  advise  that  you 
communicate  with  us  at  once,  to  insure  getting  your 
merchandise  at  today’s  prices  for  the  Winter  and 
Christmas  season  of  1 920. 


Retailers,  Jobbers,  Manufacturers, 

BEWARE! 


December  12th,  1918,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  issued  a temporary  injunction  against  a 
prominent  firm  who  infringed  on  Tim’s  Patent  Cap. 

May  22d,  1919,  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  issued  a permanent  injunction  against  the  same  firm. 
This  firm  also  had  to  pay  Mr.  Tim,  the  inventor,  the  damages  he 
sustained  in  consequence  of  their  infringing  on  his  patent  rights. 

WE  SELL  TO  RETAILERS  ONLY 

TIM’S  PATENT  MUFFLER  CAP  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 

50-52-54  West  17th  Street,  New  York 


U.  8.  Pat.  No.  L061.6S4 


COLD  AND  STORMY  WEATHER 
Muffler  Buttoned  Around  Neck 


COLD  AND  STORMY  WEATHER 
Muffler  Buttoned  Around  Neck 
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FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK0FB0ST0N 


It  Is  Easy  to  Claim 


It  is  less  easy  to  perform.  We  intend 
to  make  our  performance  outdo  our  prom- 
ise. You  can  test  our  ability  and  our 
willingness  to  serve  by  putting  your  bank- 
ing requirements  in  our  hands.  They  will 
be  handled  to  your  entire  satisfaction  by  a 
carefully  built-up  organization  and  by  a 
network  of  foreign  affiliations  covering 
the  entire  world. 


Deposits $171,000,000 

Resources,  over. . . $280,000,000 


Branch  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 


Finds  Profit  in  Boosting 
Trade  of  School  Children 

London  Outfitting  Concern  Employs 
Novel  Method  of  Building 
Business 

London  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

11  Queen  Victoria  Street. 

London,  Jan.  24,  1920. — Rowe  & Co,  who 
specialize  in  school  clothes  for  children, 
offer  a unique  and  highly  profitable  serv- 
ice to  their  customers.  The  concern  maintains 
a special  staff  in  London  to  meet  trains 
bringing  children  en  route  to  private  schools 
in  other  centers.  This  staff  sees  that  the 
children  are  properly  refreshed  and  con- 
ducts them  to  the  correct  outgoing  station. 
The  parents  are  wired  of  the  time  of  the 
children’s  departure  and  are  thus  assured 
that  everything  is  all  right. 

A second  part  of  the  school  service  helps 
parents  select  the  best  school  for  their  pur- 
pose. Thousands  of  letters  on  file  telling  of 
personal  experiences  with  various  schools 
help  in  this  selection. 

Blank  Orders  Frequently  Given 

All  this  is  the  means  of  keeping  the  clos- 
est sort  of  contact  with  their  trade.  Old 
customers  have  a habit  of  sending  children  to 
the  store  with  a trunk  and  instructions  to 
have  the  firm  look  over  the  outfit  and  fill  in 
anything  that  is  missing.  An  inventory  of 
the  contents  of  the  trunk  is  made  when  the 
task  is  finished,  and  copies  are  sent  to  the 
parents,  and  to  the  school  matron,  to  show 
that  nothing  is  overlooked. 

All  clothes  for  growing  children  are 
made  to  allow  for  alterations,  so  that  when 
first  outgrown  they  need  not  be  discarded 
but  can  be  returned  for  enlarging. 

Souvenirs  to  Hold  Contact 

Further  contact  is  maintained  by  send- 
ing to  every  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  out- 
fitted a Christmas  gift  in  the  form  of  a diary. 
A beautifully  bound  book  entitled  “Annals 
of  Babyhood”  is  presented  to  every  pur- 
chaser of  a layette.  These  books  provide 
for  the  keeping  of  a history  of  the  baby’s 
sayings  and  doings,  which  will  always  be 
treasured  by  the  traditionally  fond  parents. 

Some  of  these  ideas  are  already  utilized 
by  stores  in  this  country,  and  others  might 
well  be  adopted.  It  is  the  hold  fastened  on 
the  youngster  which  guarantees  a steady 
current  of  trade  when  the  new  generation 
grows  up. 

♦ 

I 

Clothing  Windows 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

as  the  one  winning  the  first  award,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  forms  are  headless.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  pose  them  in  lifelike 
positions  representing  the  youthful  wearers 
of  the  suits  while  at  play. 

The  effect  of  this  window  is  nevertheless 
excellent  and  one  that  might  be  expected  to 
attract  the  favorable  attention  of  those  pass- 
ing by.  The  background  and  general  setting 
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is  refined  and  elegant,  and  enhances  the 
showing  of  the  merchandise  rather  than  de- 
tracting therefrom,  which  is  so  often  the  case 
because  of  over-elaborateness. 

The  arrangement  of  the  forms,  as  well  as 
of  the  few  accessories  strewn  about  the  floor 
with  apparent  carelessness,  really  showing 
considerable  thought  and  study,  is  unusually 
good. 

Credit  Due  Display  Men 

It  is  regrettable  that  space  does  not  per- 
mit of  the  illustrating  of  other  excellent  dis- 
plays which  were  submitted,  for  there  were 
many  which  would  undoubtedly  prove  help- 
ful to  our  readers,  and  for  which  the  con- 
testants are  justly  entitled  to  mention.  The 
third  prize  went  to  Malcolm  J.  B.  Tennent, 
the  Meier  & Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
the  fourth  prize  to  Murray  Cordry,  Rosen- 
baum Bros.,  Cumberland,  Md.  The  follow- 
ing display  men  received  honorable  mention: 
Homer  H.  Seay,  The  Walker  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  H.  A.  Wallis,  the  Pel- 
letier Dry  Goods  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

The  judges  who  made  the  above  awards 
were  those  announced  as  being  the  judges 
for  the  entire  contest,  namely,  Edward 
Mumm,  Franklin  Simon  & Co.;  H.  Littell,  L. 
Bamberger  & Co.,  and  Harry  L.  Bear,  James 
A.  Hearn  & Son. 

f 

Masculine  Methods 


(Continued  from  page  85) 

he  will  even  tell  his  friends  what  a ‘rotten 
piece  of  goods’  he  bought  at  ‘such  and  such’ 
a store,  and,  while  the  goods  may  be  abso- 
lutely all  right,  the  impression  is  created 
that  the  store  carries  poor  merchandise. 
Thus  the  store,  an  innocent  bystander  be- 
tween wife  and  husband,  often  gets  knocks 
that  should  be  directed  at  the  wife.” 

Has  Salesmen  Dress  Neatly 

Mr.  Peck  believes  that  while  men  are  not 
as  much  concerned  over  style  as  women,  still 
they  are  often  influenced  by  what  they  see 
salespeople  wearing,  and  if  a salesperson 
really  knows  how  to  display  his  goods,  he 
can  often  sell  articles  that  would  otherwise 
move  very  slowly.  In  this  connection  he  said : 

“I  insist  that  my  salesmen  be  dressed 
neatly  and  correctly  and  that  they  know 
something  of  style  and  the  reasons  for  style. 
In  this  way  they  are  able  to  handle  many 
sales  that  would  ordinarily  go  to  a high- 
class  specialty  shop. 

“One  rule  that  I observe  is  that  I shall 
employ  no  saleswomen.  Men  are  very  timid 
about  approaching  a saleswoman  to  pur- 
chase an  article  of  apparel.  While  I have 
found  that  women  shoppers  do  not  hesitate 
in  purchasing  from  men,  men  will  not  buy 
of  a woman  if  they  can  help  it.  I believe 
that  a men’s  department  that  employs  women 
handicaps  itself  at  the  beginning. 

Aid  Customers  in  Proper  Selection 

“Men  who  come  into  a store  to  buy  gen- 
erally have  their  minds  pretty  definitely 
made  up  as  to  what  they  want,  how  much 
they  want  to  pay  for  the  article  they  are 
after,  and  when  they  want  it.  However,  a 
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salesperson  should  always  study  his  cus- 
tomer very  thoroughly  and,  before  selling  the 
article  asked  for,  be  sure  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  is  the  class  of  article  that  that  cus- 
tomer really  needs  and  should  have. 

“Men  often  see  a suit  or  other  piece  of 
wearing  apparel  worn  by  some  other  man, 
and  they  feel  that  they  would  like  to  have 
something  of  the  same  nature,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  particular  article  in  ques- 
tion would  not  be  at  all  suitable.  In  a case 
of  this  kind  the  salesperson  renders  a serv- 
ice to  the  customer  and  to  the  house  by 
studying  the  customer  and  supplying  him 
with  what  he  really  needs. 

“Men,  not  knowing  style  and  paying  very 
little  attention  to  style,  usually  buy  an  arti- 
cle because  they  think  it  will  look  well  on 
them  or  because  it  fits.  Having  a precon- 
ceived idea  that  the  article  in  question  will 
suit  them,  when  they  see  themselves  in  it 
they  think  that  it  does  suit,  and  I feel  that 
a salesperson  should  always  try  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  of  this  kind  for,  even 
though  a man  is  thoroughly  satisfied  him- 
self, if  enough  of  his  friends  say  that  the 
article  of  apparel  is  not  tasty,  they  will  ulti- 
mately convince  him  that  he  has  made  a 
bad  bargain.  Then  he  blames  the  house. 

Carry  Established  Lines 

“Men  as  a rule-  are  thoroughly  sold  on 
certain  lines  of  goods,  goods  that  they  have 
seen  advertised  extensively — and  the  depart- 
ment store  that  doesn’t  carry  such  lines  is 
making  a serious  mistake.  If  a man  really 
has  confidence  in  an  article  or  class  of  arti- 
cles, he  purchases  these  goods  without  ques- 
tion, often  purchasing  blindly.  Therefore,  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  have  these  goods  on 
hand  in  order  to  satisfy  trade  demands.” 
♦ 

Well  Merited  Recognition 

Carl  Block  Now  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  Large 
Peoria  Store  Concern 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Block  & Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  Carl  Block 
was  elected  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Block  is  a comparatively  young 
man,  but  the  vision  and  energy  which  he  has 
displayed  and  which  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  store’s  achievements  of  late  years  ren- 
der his  selection  for  these  important  posts 
both  well  merited  and  advisable. 

Harry  T.  Morgan  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  concern,  this  being  the  first  time 
in  thirty-five  years  that  an  executive  office  has 
been  held  by  anyone  not  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  one  of  the  founders.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
formerly  the  store’s  advertising  manager  and 
of  late  years  has  occupied  important  executive 
posts.  Theodore  Kuhl  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, Charles  Fulks  vice-president  and  H.  H. 
Block  treasurer. 



John  S.  Brown  & Sons,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  linens,  have  removed  from  21-23 
White  Street  to  more  central  and  spacious 
quarters  at  365-367  Broadway. 
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Just  from  the 
Craftsman  s Studio — 

Th  ese  attractive  new  REED- 
CRAFT  Bags  — interpretations  of 
the  master  craftsman  s conception  oj 
the  artistic  in  hand  bags — 

Two-tone  color  ejects — rich  brown 
b ackgro  unds  with  soft  shadings  of 
green  — 


4083 


Exquisite  carvings  which  truly  reflect 
the  p ain staking  handwork  of  the 
REED  Craftsmen — 

Heavy  silk  and  all-leather  linings  and 
dainty  inside  pocket  accessories , com- 
bine to  give  the  ensemble  that  luxurious 
appeal  every  woman  appreciates. 

If  your  clientele  includes  the  elite  of 
your  town , let  us  send  you  an  assort- 
ment for  their  approval. 
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Egyptian  and  Oriental 
Notes  in  Spring  Novelties 

Beads,  Pendants  and  Plaques  Larger  and  More  Elaborate 
— Jet  and  Pearls  Grow  in  Favor — Shoe  Buckles  More 
Fashionable  Than  Ever — Drawstring  Tapestry  Bead  Bags 


A riot  of  color  in  gay  novelties  vies  with 
simple  charm  of  exquisite  jewelry  and  fancy 
goods  for  spring.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  designs,  materials  and  combinations  of 
novelty  jewelry.  One  may  be  as  bizarre  and 
novel  as  any  spring  fancy  may  dictate,  or  ex- 
pensively elegant.  More  jewelry  than  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  within  the  bounds  of 
good  taste  is  available  in  the  markets. 

The  Egyptian  tendency  is  quite  marked. 
Especially  attractive  are  the  hand-wrought 
Egyptian  placques  to  be  worn  on  chains  or 
strings  of  beads  about  the  neck  and  the  carved 
heads,  used  in  the  frames  of  handbags. 

Quaint  Oriental  Designs 

The  Oriental  influence  is  also  seen,  gayly 
frivolous  in  strings  of  wooden  beads,  ranging 
from  the  size  of  a pea  to  an  English  walnut 
Bright  yellow,  green,  red  and  brown,  with 
quaint  Oriental  designs  of  gold,  and  links  of 
hand-carved  wood,  or  metal,  or  semi-precious 
stones;  these  have  pendant  tassels  of  fine  mesh, 
silver  and  gold,  also  hand-carved  wooden  pen- 
dants. 

Jet  will  be  even  more  in  demand  than  dur- 
ing the  last  season.  There  are  large  stocks  of 
Italian  composition  and  French  jet  on  the 
market.  A chain  made  of  flat  cable  links  on 


Imitation  oriental  jades  from  Wiener  Bros. 
The  plaque  in  the  centre  is  an  exact  imitation 
of  one  of  the  jades  in  the  Morgan  collection  at 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 
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which  hand-carved  jet  cameos  are  worn  is 
especially  smart. 

Pearls  also  will  continue  in  favor.  The 
so-called  indestructible  pearls  are  practically 
off  the  market.  They  were  found  unsatisfac- 
tory owing  to  their  tendency  to  peel  off. 

Besides  strings  of  pearls,  which  will  be 
most  used  in  opera  length  and  which  may  be 
had  from  $6  a dozen  to  $25  a string,  tassels 
of  pearls  and  pendants  and  cabuchons  and 
medallions  will  have  a phenomenal  demand. 

Shoe  Buckles 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  increase 
in  prices,  especially  of  cut  steel  shoe  buckles, 


This  illustrates  a handsome  beaded  bag, 
having  a strap  handle  also  beaded  and  frame 
of  chased  silver.  It  is  fitted  with  purse  and 
mirror.  Made  to  retail  at  sixty-five  dollars. 
From  the  American  Bead  Co. 

they  are  now  considered  very  nearly  indis- 
pensable to  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  careful 
toilet.  These  cut  steel  buckles  have  each  tiny 
points  polished  with  as  much  care  as  is  used 
in  polishing  diamonds. 

The  larger  buckles  will  be  a shade  more 
popular,  though  small  buckles  set  with  bril- 
liants will  be  much  used,  especially  for  evening 
wear.. 

Hand-carved  Galalith  Bag  Frames 

Galalith  has  been  used  for  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  purses,  but  its  best  use  is  in  the  neck 
chains  of  white,  with  hand-carved,  gold- 
mounted  cameos  worn  pendant. 

A new  bead  bag  seen  this  week  had  a really 
exquisite  frame  of  white  galalith  with  a hand- 
•carved  Egyptian  design  worked  out  in  old  blue 
and  gold. 

The  bag  was  a tapestry  pattern  in  the  same 
blue  and  gold  shades. 

Smart  Bead  Bags 

Bead  bags  are  more  than  ever  beautiful. 
Smartest,  perhaps,  are  the  draw-string  tapes- 
try bags,  frequently  having  designs  copied 
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Jet  girdle,  54  in.  long,  which  may  also  be 
worn  as  a chain  about  the  neck.  Hand-painted 
chain  with  jet  bead  tassel.  Flat  cable  chain 
with  a jet  cameo  pendant.  From  M.  Guggen- 
heim. 

from  old  ruins  and  stained  glass  windows. 
They  are  made  by  artists,  sometimes  old 
women,  and  children  too  young  to  work,  who 
sit  all  day  in  their  ruined  homes,  creating 
these  fanciers. 

Beaded  Girdles 

Beaded  girdles  will  be  much  worn,  and  the  , 
narrow  sautoir  girdle  with  tassel  is  smart. 
But  ropes  of  jet,  54  in.  long,  with  heavy  jet 
pendants,  will  lend  themselves  so  readily  to 
the  graceful,  draped  effects  of  the  spring  cos- 
tumes, that  their  demand  is  sure  to  be  almost 
immediate. 

The  vogue  for  earrings  has  fallen  off.  The 
heavy,  bizarre  ear  ornament  has  little  or  no 
demand,  although  pearl  earrings  continue  to 
be  worn,  especially  with  strings  of  pearls. 
Little  finger  rings  are  quite  ornate  and  there 
is  a wide  variety  offered  for  one’s  selection. 
Jade  is  most  in  vogue.  Small  finger  rings  of 
green  gold  and  burnished  silver  set  with  jade 
stones  are  beautiful. 

Jade  is  also  in  great  demand  for  other 
jewelry.  Amber  is  second  only  to  jade  in 
popularity. 

4 — 

New  Concern 

The  Owego  Corset  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  has  begun  manufactur- 
ing a high-grade  corset.  Julius  Heilner,  its 
president,  believes  that  the  present  output  of 
350  doz.  a day  will  be  greatly  increased  within 
a few  months. 

The  other  officers  are  men  well  known  in 
the  corset  industry.  The  vice-president  is  F. 

J.  Potter,  S.  A.  Purchase  is  secretary,  R.  I. 
Potter  treasurer  and  F.  G.  Graves  general 
manager.  The  New  York  salesrooms  are  at 
87  Fifth  Avenue. 
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—best  for  your  customers— best  for  you 


There  is  as  much  difference  in  yarns  as  there  is  in 
other  merchandise,  but  it  is  not  evident  to  touch 
or  sight,  and  much  is  apparent  only  on  or  after 
use. 

jCion  Xranh  yarns  have  those  unseen  good 
qualities  to  a degree  which  makes  them  so  de- 
pendable that  once  a woman  uses  Lion  Brand 
she  will  use  no  other. 

Xton  Xrmxh  yarns  have  a permanent  soft- 
ness and  resiliency  that  can  be  obtained  only  by 
rereeling  after  dyeing — hence  the  skein — that 
evidence  of  jCion  Xmnh  superiority  which 


means  so  much  to  your  customers  in  the  quality 
of  the  finished  work  and  its  wear. 

Xton  Branh  yarns  have  greater  yardage  than 
lig'hter  weight  yarns,  which  means  economy  for 
your  customers. 

A Lion  Brand  pound  is  sixteen  ounces  of  wool — 
no  paper  or  cardboard  included. 

And  the  good  profits  jCion  Xranb  yarns  pay 

are  an  added  incentive  for  the  merchant. 

The  Lion  Yarn  Knitting  Book  now  ready  for 
1920.  Retails  at  15  cents. 


Calhoun,  Robbins  & Co. 

Owners  and  Selling  Agents 

895-899  Broadway,  Between  19th  and  20th  Sts.,  New  York 


The  Lion  Yarn  Company  factory,  illustrated  below,  is  in  Philadelphia  at  6oth  St.  and  Baltimore  Ave. 
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NAIRN 

straight  line  inlaid 

LINOLEUMS 


Built  To  Withstand 
Constant  Heavy  Wear 


THE  patterns  of  Nairn  Straight  Line 
Inlaids  are  built  of  uniform  size  and 
color  and  go  through  to  the  very  back 
bone  of  the  fabric. 


This  great  machine,  which  builds 
Naims  exclusively,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  America.  It  works  with  an  ex- 
actness that  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  manufacture,  and  it  turns  out 
a product  that  is  unsurpassed  in  quality 
and  that  has  proven  itself  exceedingly 
satisfactory  in  use. 


Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 
Denver  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Seattle  Portland,  Ore. 


w 
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DELTOX  GRASS  RUG  COMPANY 

OSHKOSH  WISCONSIN 

New  York  Office  : 


/7£LTW\ 

CRASS  RUCS 

Buy  “Deltox”  Through  Your  Jobber 


Sold 

through  your 
Jobber 


Sold 

through  your 
Jobber 


The  distribution  of  DELTOX  GRASS  RUGS  through  the  job- 
ber is  the  ‘‘short  route’’  to  bigger  profits,  increased  sales  and 
sure  deliveries.  It  insures  a well  regulated  stock  of  choicest 
grass  rugs  at  all  times  and  the  elimination  of  “tied  up”  capital 
because  your  buying  is  regulated  by  the  selling. 

Costly,  long-haul  transportation  charges  and  disappointing  de- 
liveries are  overcome  when  you  buy  DELTOX  GRASS  RUGS 
from  your  jobber. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  NEAREST  JOBBER 


Alms  & Doepke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Arbuthnot-Stephenson  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Artman-Treichler  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Carter  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Memphis  Furn.  & Carpet  Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Clawson  & Wilson  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Deltox  Grass  Rug  Co., 

25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Finch,  Van  Slyck  & McConville, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gershon  Bros.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  J.  Haines  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Green-Joyce  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
The  Otis  Hidden  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans  Furn.  Mfg.  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La. 


The  Root  & McBride  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
F.  B.  Rutledge,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Sterchi  Bros.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Sterchi  Bros.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Trorlicht-Duncker  Carpet  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Trorlicht-Duncker  Carpet  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wm.  Volker  & Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wm.  Volker  & Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Wm.  Volker  & Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Oklahoma  Furn.  Mfg.  Co., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
D.  N.  & E.  Walter  & Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.  N.  & E.  Walter  & Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.  N.  & E.  Walter  & Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 
D.  N.  & E.  Walter  & Co., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
D.  N.  & E.  Walter  & Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


- 
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Cl  «Jette/i  to  •'v|ou. ! 

Dear  Economist  Readers:  New  York>  Feb.  14,  1920. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  so  distinctively  good  this  week  that  the  editorial  staff  found  even  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  satisfaction  in  preparing  this  number.  You’ll  notice  that  there’s  something  to  interest 
practically  everyone  in  the  store — provided  that  they  all  are  made  acquainted  with  the  availability  of  the  articles 
that  apply  particularly  to  them.  Perhaps  you  have  in  mind  a fellow-worker  who  just  needs  the  impetus  that 
can  be  derived  from  a look  between  the  covers  of  the  Economist. 

Executives  ivill  find  that  this  week’s  Store  Service  and  Equipment  Feature  deals  with  an  uncommonly 
wide  range  of  subjects.  As  an  advance  tip  make  sure  you  see  the  article  on  Page  133 — “Ten  Short  Cut  Rules 
to  Determine  Gross  Profit  Percentage  Equivalents.”  It  will  be  found  valuable  counsel  regarding  a factor  of 
wide  interest  in  business  just  now. 

Here  is  ivhat  we  are  so  proud  of  this  week : 


Mid-season  “Death  Sentence ” Brews  Revolt  in  Carpet  Trade 13 

Calling  a spade  a spade,  with  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  it. 

Harrods  Brings  Chinese  Carpets  to  London 16 

This  significant  development  described  and  illustrated. 

American  Designers  Re-assert  Their  Ability  to  Dress  Our  Women 18 

Interpretations  and  descriptions  of  the  New  York  “Style  Show.” 

Advance  Styles 19 

The  visualization  of  garments  soon  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Trend  of  the  Week’s  Trade  Analyzed 20 

This  regular  Economist  department  has  an  unusually  important  message. 

Peak  of  Price  Spiral  Offers  No  Short  Cut  Back  to  Earth 21 

Reasons — without  varnish — for  keeping  our  heads. 

Why  Our  Conception  of  the  Normal  Must  Be  Radically  Revised 22 

“The  good  old  days”  are  just  that — nothing  more. 

Films  for  Sales-force  Instruction  a New  Economist  Service 23 

An  announcement  and  an  explanation  you’ll  find  applicable. 

Showing  at  Astor  Asserts  Vogue  of  Large  Hats 53 

Just  what  was  what  at  the  millinery  exhibit. 

Children’s  Hats  Come  Out  Winsomely  at  the  Astor  L 55 

And  they  seem  quite  as  important  as  those  for  the  “big  Folks.” 

How  Often  Now  Do  You  See  a Lad  Wearing  “Pa’s”?  57 

Bringing  home  the  fact  that  your  trade  merits  your  study. 

Bluebird  Blue  Neckwear  Dominates  Favor 59 

The  latest  development  in  this  desirable  accessory. 

How  Do  They  Put  the  Hole  in  the  Dainty  Little  Glass  Bead? 67 

Enlightenment  from  a manufacturer  on  an  interesting  subject. 

Turbulent  Money  Market  Has  Knit  Goods  Men  Groping  in  Darkness 69 

The  natural  effect  begins  to  show  itself. 

Ginghams  and  Cottons  Feature  Garments 73 

Specific  creations  of  a Style  Show  adequately  described. 

Put  an  Idea  in  the  Window  with  Your  Corsets 79 

Dust  off  the  “think-tank”  and  put  it  to  work. 

Genius  Triumphs  in  Creations  of  Handbags  and  Luggage  83 

New  developments  in  a trade  that  is  due  for  a boom. 


Store  Service  and  Equipment  Feature 


Cleveland  Delivery  Convention  Will  Be  Best  Ever 115 

Announcing  in  detail  the  program  for  March  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Recording  Instruments  Show  Vehicle  Efficiency 119 

A reminder  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure. 

Let  There  Be  Light  in  That  Delivery  Department 121 

With  the  reasons  why — and  what  Best  & Co.  have  done. 

Every  Floor  in  Jamestown  Store  Has  Its  Display  Window 123 

What  an  ex-wholesaler  did  in  the  retail  “game.” 

This  Sports  Shop  Just  Moved  the  Great  Out-of-doors  Inside 129 

A Pacific  Coast  idea  of  a “sell-it”  atmosphere. 

Ten  Short  Cut  Rules  to  Determine  Gross  Profit  Percentage  Equivalents 133 

As  the  title  implies,  an  article  that  tells  how. 

Background  Great  Factor  in  Windows 135 

Valuable  suggestions  for  the  display  man. 

Sincerely 
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Home-makers 

M any  home-makers  find  curtaining  a most  perplexing  problem. 
Usually  the  salespeople  in  your  curtain  department  can  successfully 
answer  their  questions.  But  sometimes  they  are  too  busy,  or  the 
questions  are  too  complex  for  them. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  established  a special  service 
department,  comprising  experts  on  architecture,  color  schemes  and 
interior  decoration.  It  is  their  business  to  keep  posted  on  the  latest 
developments  in  interior  decoration  in  their  relation  to  window  treat- 
ment. 

Suggest  to  your  next  customer  who  is  troubled  about  a curtain 
problem  that  she  write  to  our  service  department  for  additional  ad- 
vice. Her  letter  will  receive  the  most  careful  reply — and  the  result 
will  be  increased  good-will  not  only  for  us  but  also  for  your  store. 

THE  SCRANTON  LACE  COMPANY  - - SCRANTON,  PENN. 

New  York:  212  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago:  Republic  Building 

Toronto:  108  Wellington  Street  W.  (James  B.  Jamieson) 
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What  1919  Export  Figures  Really  Show 


WHAT  was  the  real  gain  in  our  export 
trade  during  the  year  1919?  We 
have  seen  a number  of  articles  based 
on  the  total  figures,  but  so  far  we  have  failed 
to  notice  any  careful  analysis  of  how  the  in- 
crease was  brought  about  and  how  it  was  dis- 
tributed. A study  of  the  Government  report 
as  to  the  exports  to  principal  countries  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  demand  for  American 
products  during  the  last  year,  and  offers  some 
interesting  suggestions  as  to  the  probabilities 
for  our  export  trade  during  1920. 

As  is  now  well  understood,  the  exports  of 
all  kinds,  except  gold  and  silver,  from  the 
United  States  during  1919  reached  a value  of 
practically  8 billions  of  dollars.  This  was  just 
5x/2  billions  in  excess  of  the  exports  of  the  last 
calendar  year  prior  to  the  great  war,  viz.,  1913. 

Now  an  increase  of  this  magnitude  has  the 
appearance,  superficially,  of  a most  gratifying 
development,  and  on  it  have  been  predicated 
many  glowing  forecasts  of  what  our  export 
trade  is  going  to  continue  to  be  in  point  of 
value  and  extent.  When  one  examines  into  the 
figures  a little  more  deeply,  however,  the  glow 
on  the  statements  we  have  in  mind  seems  to 
lose  something  of  its  rosy  hue. 

In  the  first  place,  one  need  hardly  say,  there 
must  be  a discount  for  the  steep  increase  in 
the  cost  of  commodities  during  the  six-year 
period  above  referred  to.  What  this  increase 
is  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  taking  a 
concrete  instance  we  find  that  while  our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  cloths  gained  450  per  cent  in 
value  during  1919  over  the  same  period  they 
showed  in  quantity  a gain  of  only  139  per  cent. 

Suppose  we  take  60  per  cent  as  a conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  advance  in  prices  of  com- 
modities between  the  year  1913  and  the  year 
1919,  then  we  must  deduct  that  percentage 
from  the  difference  between  the  value  of  our 
exports  in  1913  and  the  value  of  our  shipments 
to  foreign  countries  in  1919.  This  brings  the 
apparent  growth  of  5V2  billions  of  dollars 
down  to  less  than  2%  billions,  and  shows 
clearly  how  great  a part  enhanced  prices  have 
played  in  creating  the  recent  record-breaking 
figures. 

ANOTHER  point:  To  what  countries  did 
the  greater  part  of  our  shipments  go 


during  last  year?  Did  they  go  to  South  and 
Central  America,  to  the  Antipodes,  to  China 
and  other  countries  which  might  be  counted 
as  in  any  large  degree  new  customers?  Or 
did  they  go  to  countries  which  themselves  are 
great  producers  of  manufactured  products  and 
which  were  among  our  largest  customers  be- 
fore the  war  and  the  very  biggest  outlets  for 
our  products  during  the  conflict — in  other 
words,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy?  We  hate  to  have  to  say  it,  but  it  was 
to  just  these  four  countries  that  the  biggest 
part  of  our  exports  last  year  did  go. 

The  four  European  countries  just  named 
took,  between  them,  practically  four  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  our  goods — just  half  of  our 
entire  exports  during  the  twelvemonth.  Those 
countries,  too,  as  they  come  back  to  industrial 
and  commercial  conditions  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching those  existing  prior  to  the  war  will 
be  buying  less  and  less  of  us.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  time — and  the  Lord  alone  knows  how 
long  this  condition  will  continue — they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  of  us  anything  except  absolute 
necessities,  such  as  raw  materials,  because  of 
the  situation  ruling  in  foreign  exchange. 

LET  us  look  a little  further  into  the  figures. 

Here  are  some  remarkable  gains  shown 
in  our  exports  to  Scandinavian  countries  in 
1919  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
(1918).  Our  exports  to  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  put  together,  increased  just  seven 
times,  or  from  63  million  dollars  to  432  mil- 
lions. Our  exports  to  the  Netherlands  grew 
from  $11,369,000  to  $255,134,000.  Obviously, 
a large  part  of  these  goods  was  intended  for 
reshipment  to  Germany  and  Russia.  They 
certainly  were  not  imported  in  such  quantities 
in  order  to  supply  the  consuming  demand  of 
the  importing  countries  themselves. 

Recent  reports  show,  however,  that  for  va- 
rious reasons  the  merchandise  has  not  been 
forwarded.  In  Copenhagen,  for  instance, 
warehouses  are  blocked  with  goods,  and  in 
some  cases  the  American  house  which  shipped 
the  merchandise  has  brought  it  back  to  this 
country  and  resold  it.  No  doubt,  it  is  difficult 
to  arrange  satisfactory  terms  of  payment  on 
the  part  of  German  concerns  because  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  mark  and  the  lack  of  credit. 


In  Russia,  of  course,  the  situation  is  even 
worse.  In  short,  the  hopes  of  large  credits 
being  extended,  which  in  large  degree  were 
responsible  for  the  shipments  to  Scandinavia 
and  Holland,  have  proved  illusory,  and  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  $432,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise  exported  to  those  countries  is 
still  to  be  paid  for  and  still  has  to  pass  into 
distribution  and  consumption. 

WE  hate  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  grati- 
fication which  the  export  figures  when 
glanced  at  superficially  seem  to  warrant.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  trade  publications,  how- 
ever, to  whoop  things  up  on  a basis  of  surface 
indications  and  without  regard  to  the  underly- 
ing facts.  What  the  business  man  wants  to 
know  is,  what  is  really  going  on.  He  wishes 
to  avoid  fooling  himself,  and  our  desire  to  aid 
him  in  that  direction  is  our  sole  reason  for 
pointing  to  the  manner  in  which  thought- 
ful and  painstaking  observers  may  read  the 
export  figures  for  the  past  year. 

Valuable  Opportunities 

There  are  three  approaching  gatherings  of 
retailers  of  which  announcement  has  been  made 
in  our  columns  and  to  each  of  which  we  again 
draw  attention. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
which  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  the  coming  week.  The  program 
will  be  an  extensive  and  a timely  one,  and  the 
merchant  who  can  possibly  attend  this  conven- 
tion and  have  some  of  his  department  heads  do 
likewise  and  who  fails  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  is  surely  missing  a big  and 
valuable  opportunity. 

The  next  gathering  we  have  in  mind  is  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Retail  De- 
livery Association,  which  begins  in  Cleveland 
on  March  1 and  continues  for  four  days.  As 
the  title  of  the  organization  implies,  this  gath- 
ering will  discuss  delivery  methods — from  the 
wrapping  of  the  parcel  and  the  making  of 
change  to  the  placing  of  merchandise  in  the 
hands  of  the  customer  at  her  home.  It  will 
pay  owners  of  stores  of  all  sizes  to  attend  this 
convention;  heads  of  big  stores  should  not 
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only  be  there  in  person,  but  should  bring  with 
them  the  head  of  their  delivery  department, 
and  their  garage  superintendent  as  well. 

The  third  meeting  of  retailers  is  that  of  the 
Ohio  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which  takes 
place  in  Columbus  on  March  10  and  11.  Most 
of  the  men  in  attendance  will,  naturally,  be 
heads  of  stores  in  the  “Buckeye”  State,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  organization  will  welcome  dry  goods  re- 
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tailers  from  other  sections  who  may  care  to 
attend. 

Those  who  take  advantage  of  any  or  all  of 
these  coming  gatherings  will  unquestionably 
reap  a rich  reward  in  the  shape  of  information, 
added  understanding  of  their  business  and  its 
needs,  and  a fresh  supply  of  that  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm  which  are  “half  the  battle” 
in  keeping  any  business  on  the  up  grade  and 
in  the  line  of  continued  progress. 


prepared  and  printed  with  my  interests  in 
view,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  ad- 
vertising from  that  manufacturing  concern. 
Pretty  rotten,  I call  it,  and  I’ll  take  darned 
good  care  hereafter  not  to  put  any  faith  in 
what  the  Economist  has  to  say. 

“As  for  the  manufacturer,”  continues  this 
discerning  merchant,  “the  sooner  his  stuff  goes 
into  the  wastebasket  the  better.” 

WE  have  made  some  such  explanation  as 
this  to  fully  a hundred  manufacturers 
within  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  them  have 
got  mad,  especially  when  it  was  a case  where 
we  had  to  call  them  down  because  they  had 
reprinted  an  article  and  sent  it  out.  The  great 
majority,  however,  have  promptly  acknowl- 
edged that  our  policy  was  a wise  one,  and  was 
founded  on  the  right  principles  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

That  it  is  so  founded  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, for  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  sending 
out  of  such  reprints  and  their  receipt  by  re- 
tailers who  either  are  or  will  be  Economist 
subscribers  is  a sure  method  of  undermining 
the  respect  in  which  this  paper  is  held  and  in 
breaking  down  that  confidence  in  its  integrity 
which  in  every  way  we  strive  to  build  up  and 
maintain? 

We  refer  to  this  matter  here  partly  because 
we  wish  to  make  our  policy  known  to  the 
number  of  new  subscribers  recently  placed  on 
our  circulation  books,  and  partly  because 
within  the  last  day  or  two  we  have  received 
a request  from  one  manufacturer  for  a price 
on  several  thousand  reprints  and  from  another 
manufacturer  the  information  that  he  had  just 
sent  out  to  a great  number  of  merchants  a 
reprint  of  an  article  recently  appearing  in  our 
columns. 

Of  course,  the  manufacturer  first  men- 
tioned will  not  get  his  price  quotation  or  his 
reprints.  The  second  “has  gone  and  done  it,” 
and  is  therefore  guilty  of  infringement  of 
our  copyright.  And  we  hereby  serve  notice  on 
any  of  our  good  friends  in  the  manufacturing 
or  wholesale  end  who  may  think  they  are  doing 
us  a favor  by  sending  out  such  reprints  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  committing  an  error 
which  “not  enriches  them  and  leaves  us  poor 
indeed.” 


Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 

Must  Not  Reprint  Our  Articles 

Reasons  W hy  We  Insist  on  the  Enforcement  of  the  Copyright 
Applied  to  All  Articles  in  the  Economist 


ANY  subscriber  of  the  Economist  or  other 
retailer  who  may  at  any  time  receive 
“from  a manufacturer  or  other  party  a 
reprint  of  an  article  or  portion  thereof  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
will  please  realize  that  such  reprint  has  been 
prepared  and  distributed  without  our  knowl- 
edge or  permission. 

Every  issue  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
is  copyrighted,  and  no  one  has  a right  to  re- 
print any  portion  of  any  issue  without  our 
permission.  The  fact  that  in  the  reprint  credit 
is  given  to  the  Economist  for  the  article  does 
not  mitigate  in  any  way  what  we  regard  as  a 
serious  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  manage- 
ment of  this  paper.  Quite  the  contrary;  we 
would  much  prefer  to  have  such  reprint — if  it 
went  out  at  all — go  out  without  any  credit  to 
the  Economist,  and  for  reasons  which  we  will 
explain. 

At  one  time  or  another  manufacturers  have 
told  us  that  they  had  distributed  to  so  many 
thousand  retailers  a reprint  of  an  Economist 
article,  and  in  telling  us  this  they  have  inti- 
mated that  they  had  given  the  Economist  a 
“whole  lot  of  valuable  publicity.”  They  seemed 
to  be  quite  surprised  when  we  informed  them 
that  so  far  from  helping  the  paper,  their  re- 
prints would  do  it  a very  great  deal  of  harm. 


But  it  is  harm,  and  not  good,  which  is  done  to 
any  “square”  publication  of  a trade  character 
when  a manufacturer  cuts  out  an  article,  re- 
prints it  and  sends  it  out  to  the  paper’s  sub- 
scribers, actual  or  potential,  over  his  name. 

AS  we  have  frequently  explained  to  manu- 
facturers who  have  either  asked  us  for 
permission  to  reprint  an  article  or  have  in- 
quired what  we  would  charge  them  for  a few 
thousand  reprints,  a statement  when  printed  in 
the  Economist  goes  forth  and  is  received  at 
its  face  value.  Subscribers  accept  that  state- 
ment as  accurate  and  put  faith  in  it  just  in 
the  proportion  in  which  their  knowledge  of 
the  Economist  and  their  experience  as  read- 
ers of  the  paper  dictate.  It  is  an  Economist 
statement,  pure  and  simple. 

When,  however,  a manufacturer  or  other 
wholesaler,  takes  that  same  statement,  reprints 
it  and  sends  it  out  over  his  name  and  with  his 
stationery,  the  article  assumes  a wholly  differ- 
ent character  in  the  eyes  of  the  discriminat- 
ing retailer.  “Oho!”  he  is  very  apt  to  exclaim, 
“I  had  supposed  that  article  was  printed  in  the 
Economist  for  my  benefit;  the  Economist 
claims  to  be  published  and  edited  in  the  in- 
terests of  its  subscribers,  and  I know  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  retailers.  But  in  this 
case  I see  I was  mistaken.  The  article  was  not 


Pershing  Found  Six  Men’s  Work  Was  Easy! 


Six  of  the  girls  of  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  Co.  women’s  ready-to-wear 
store,  Dallas,  Texas,  are  the  envy 
of  all  other  young  Dallas  women. 

They  were  kissed  by  General  Per- 
shing, openly,  on  the  public  street, 
without  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  the  rest  of  the  feminine  popu- 
lation perched  on  the  curbstone. 

Perhaps  “envy  of  all”  is  too 
inclusive.  It  is  understood  by  cer- 
tain persons  privileged  to  have 
overheard  the  secrets  of  young 
ladies’  “experience”  meetings  that  a moustache 
tickles  annoyingly.  General  Pershing’s  upper 
lip  may  be  considered  to  disqualify  him  for 
osculatory  purposes  with  a small,  a very  minor, 


roses  certainly  raised  no  outcry 
audible  to  the  sensitive  ear. 

“The  entire  city,”  says  a dis- 
patch, “is  discussing  the  happen- 
ing.” From  a store’s  standpoint 
this  is  fine.  It  is  splendid  adver- 
tising. But  there  are  some  com- 
plications, too.  How  is  the  office 
going  to  apportion  the  expense  of 
those  roses  ? Must  the  department 
furnishing  the  taffeta  dresses  bear 
it  all  or  does  some  properly  fall 
on  the  cosmetic  section  ? 


element,  but  the  gallant  six  who,  robed  in  blue 
taffeta  and  decorated  with  the  national  colors, 
stopped  the  commander-in-chief’s  car  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a bouquet  of  American  Beauty 


J.  R.  Shoaff  has  opened  the  plant  of  the 
Newburgh  Carpet  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Shoaff  Carpet  Mills. 
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Mid-Season  “Death  Sentence”  Brews 
Revolt  in  Carpet  Trade 


Economist’s  Investigation  of  Floorcovering  Industries  Brings  Out  Dominant 
Fact  That  Retailer  Is  Chafing  Under  Automatic  Cancellation  Joker  of  Price 
Lists — One  Manufacturer’s  Best  Explanation  Shows  That  “Orders  Just  Die”! 


What  is  the  reason  for  the  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  retail  distributors? 

Has  the  consumer  demand  grown  to  such  proportions  that  our 
mills  cannot  meet  it,  or  must  the  answer  be  sought  in  some  other 
direction?  Does  shortage  of  labor,  or  of  raw  materials,  exist  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  necessary  the  allotment  of  the  output 
of  many  of  our  leading  mills? 

The  carpet  department  of  the  Economist  has  long  been  endeav- 
oring to  ascertain,  for  the  information  of  its  readers,  just  what 
distributors  of  floorcoverings  could  expect  in  the  matter  of  deliv- 
eries and  prices  during  the  period  of  transition  from  the  war  basis 
of  1918  to  the  re-establishment  of  normal  producing  conditions  in 
the  mills. 

As  recently  as  Jan.  12  last,  we  asked  the  leading  manufacturers 


to  co-operate  with  us  in  putting  before  the  retailers  of  this  country 
a clear  statement  of  conditions  in  the  carpet  industry,  with  a view  to 
the  correction  of  any  wrong  impressions  formed  and  forming  in  the 
minds  of  many  buyers,  to  the  detriment — and  actual  harm — of  the 
industry.  We  asked: 

How  and  why  have  prices  of  raw  materials  risen  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years? 

How  much  have  labor  costs  risen,  and  what  is  the  present  effi- 
ciency of  labor? 

Here  are  some  of  the  responses  we  got  from  the  manufacturers, 
together  with  other  facts  obtained  during  recent  weeks. 

We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  other  side  of  many  of  the  state- 
ments that  follow.  We  invite  readers,  both  buyers  and  wholesale 
distributors,  to  send  us  their  views  on  these  important  questions: 


Resents  Cancellation 
of  Orders  for  Rugs 

Western  Merchant  Says  Buyer’s  Day 
Is  Coming  Again  and  Asks  De- 
tails of  Buying  Trip 

How  merchants  regard  the  course  taken  by 
many  American  manufacturers  of  rugs  and 
carpets  in  canceling  orders  in  mid-season  and 
reinstating  such  orders  as  they  are  author- 
ized to  reinstate,  at  higher  prices,  is  testified 
to  by  letters  they  write  to  the  Economist  and 
to  buyers  like  Mr.  Toulson,  who  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  goods  they  need. 

Information  Requested 

One  such  letter,  from  a millionaire  mer- 
chant in  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  the  Mis- 
souri valley,  is  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Toulson:  Mr. read  with 

much  interest  the  article  in  the  Economist 
concerning  your  trip  to  the  British  markets, 
and  he  has  asked  me  to  write  you  for  partic- 
ulars of  conditions  abroad. 

“That  your  trip  was  a profitable  one  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  I fully  endorse 
your  criticism  of  American  manufacturers 
who,  this  season  more  than  ever,  are  acting 
the  part  of  highbinders.  However,  the  day 
must  inevitably  come  when  the  humble  mer- 
chant will  be  in  the  saddle  again,  buying  in 
place  of  begging  merchandise,  and  your  at- 
titude and  sentiments  as  expressed  in  the 
Economist  will  help  to  bring  this  day  nearer. 

“Now,  Mr.  Toulson,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  drop  me  a line  and  tell  me  for  the 

information  of  Mr. as  well  as  myself  just 

what  you  found  on  the  other  side.  I am  fa- 
miliar with  the  English  and  Scotch  manufac- 
turers as  I learned  the  game  over  there,  and 


if  you  care  to  quote  prices,  sterling  will  be 
understandable  to  me  as  the  dollar.” 

Speaking  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Toulson  said 
that  it  was  typical  of  others  he  had  received, 
and  of  comments  made  by  other  buyers  who 
had  called  upon  him  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  visiting  the  British  markets  at  this  time. 
He  also  told  the  Economist  that  each  request 
for  information  he  had  received  had  been 
fully  complied  with,  and  that  as  a consequence 
several  carpet  buyers  have  crossed  “the  pond.” 

British  Can  Deliver  Goods 

There  is  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Toulson’s  mind 
as  to  the  ability  of  British  manufacturers  to 
make  full  deliveries  of  the  orders  they  accept. 
“These  men,”  he  says,  “are  careful  and  con- 
servative manufacturers;  they  have  many  or- 
ders on  their  books  and  know  definitely  what 
quantities  of  additional  goods  they  can  turn 
out  under  present  labor  conditions.” 

This  opinion  appears  well  founded  in  view 
of  the  recent  announcement  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  effect  that  at  the  British 
Industries  Fair  to  be  held  in  London,  Birming- 
ham and  Glasgow  in  the  near  future,  the  show- 
ing in  the  last-named  city  will  include  “all 
kinds  of  textiles,  upholstery,  carpets,  boots  and 
shoes,  gloves  and  hosiery.” 

Trade  Fair  Is  for  Dealers 

Inasmuch  as  nothing  will  be  shown  except 
“goods  for  which  wholesalers  and  retailers  have 
a sale,”  it  is  obvious  that  the  Board  would  not 
plan  to  limit  the  showing  in  the  Scotch  city 
to  the  few  lines  named  unless  it  had  assurances 
that  the  intending  exhibitors  would  put  on 
display  enough  of  the  various  goods  to  at- 
tract the  buyers  from  other  countries. 

It  follows  that  buyers  in  this  country  are 
justified  in  believing  that  any  orders  they  see 
fit  to  place  with  British  manufacturers  will 
be  filled — if  the  manufacturer  accepts  them. 


Should  Limit  Orders 
To  Capacity  of  Plant 

Buyers  Contend  That  Many  Orders 
Are  Accepted  Without 
Thought  of  Delivery 

Is  the  individual  manufacturer  of  rugs  and 
carpets  profiteering?  Many  buyers  who  have 
studied  price  lists  from  season  to  season  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
their  belief  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  course  that  the  manufacturers  have  been 
taking. 

These  buyers  conceded  the  necessity  for 
price  advances  as  labor  costs  and  the  values 
of  raw  materials  grew,  but  they  hold  that  the 
scope  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made  is 
far  beyond  what  the  conditions  warrant.  They 
also  claim  that  in  the  application  of  increases 
in  prices  the  manufacturers  have  not  been 
consistent. 

Makers  Know  Market  Conditions 

In  stating  their  position  these  buyers  claim 
that  when  a manufacturer  or  his  selling  agent 
accepts  an  order,  they  do  so  with  a full  knowl- 
edge of  the  market  conditions  at  the  time  of 
acceptance — and  that  they  are,  or  should  be,  in 
a position  to  judge  their  ability  to  fill  such 
order  within  some  definite  period. 

They  also  point  out  that  the  proportion  of 
cancelations  is  far  in  excess  of  what  to  them 
appears  reasonable,  and  state  that  they  cannot 
reconcile  the  heavy  volume  of  such  cancela- 
tions with  the  relatively  small  deliveries  dur- 
ing the  periods  just  preceding  them — espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  a new  and 
higher  price  becomes  effective,  deliveries  com- 
mence with  such  promptness  as  to  indicate 
that  the  goods  were,  to  say  the  least,  well  ad- 
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vanced  in  production  at  the  time  the  new 
prices  took  effect. 

Get  Small  Proportion  of  Wants 

As  a case  in  point,  the  merchandise  man- 
ager of  a live  store  in  the  Central  West  re- 
cently told  the  Economist  that  the  carpet 
buyer  of  his  concern  purchased — or  at  least 
ordered — -$50,000  worth  of  rugs  at  the  opening 
last  fall. 

The  buyer  did  not  expect  delivery  of  more 
than  half  of  the  goods  ordered,  and  did  not 
get  more  than  half  of  what  he  counted  on  up 
to  the  end  of  December,  when  the  makers  of 
the  rugs  arbitrarily  canceled  the  order  and 
then  offered  to  reinstate  it  at  an  advance.  The 
manufacturers  did  not  state,  in  making  this 
offer,  that  they  would  deliver  the  full  balance 
due  on  the  order,  but  merely  expressed  their 
willingness  to  continue  to  produce  and  to  ship 
goods  from  time  to  time  at  the  new  price. 

Give  ’Em  All  a Little 

The  evident  purpose  of  the  manufacturers, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  store  executives 
we  are  quoting,  was  to  make  as  wide  a dis- 
tribution of  goods  as  possible,  and  to  leave  it 
to  his  customer  to  follow  a like  course  with 
what  goods  he  received. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  a 
mill’s  output,  and  buyers  do  not  attack  this 
course.  They  base  their  contention  on  much 
broader  grounds,  holding  that  manufacturers 
are  accepting  orders  that  they  know  they  can- 
not fill  in  their  entirety,  fully  intending  to 
ship  only  such  quantities  as  may  be  available 
from  time  to  time  in  the  apportionments  they 
make  of  their  product. 

♦ 

Contracts  Not  Broken, 
But  “Orders  Just  Die” 


This  Explanation,  Though  Lengthy, 
Leaves  Unsaid  Some  Things  of 
Importance  to  Buyer 

That  American  manufacturers  of  carpets 
and  rugs  live  up  to  the  contracts  they  make 
is  the  contention  of  Nelson  S.  Clark  of  W.  & 
J.  Sloane  in  the  letter  printed  below: 

“Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

“Dear  Sir:  I have  before  me  yours  of  the 
12th  inst.,  inclosing  me  proof  of  the  article 
which  appeared  in  your  journal  of  recent  date, 
reporting  an  interview  with  Mr.  Toulson,  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  broken  contracts  by 
American  manufacturers. 

“Of  course  I am  not  in  a position  to  know 
any  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Toulson’s  commit- 
ments, but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  con- 
tracts made  by  American  manufacturers  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  world. 

“If  a manufacturer  sees  fit  to  sell  his  goods 
under  certain  conditions,  it  is  up  to  the  buyer 
to  accept  or  decline  those  conditions,  and  if 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  manufacturer 
and  accepted  by  the  buyer  are  not  lived  up  to 
by  the  manufacturer,  the  buyer  has  his  re- 
dress. If  there  are  manufacturers  who  have 
so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  enter  into 
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contracts  which  they  refused  to  fulfill,  then  1 
think  it  is  up  to  a buyer  of  the  importance, 
may  I add,  of  Mr.  Toulson,  to  not  surround 
him  or  them  in  mystery. 

“During  all  the  troublesome  times  of  the 
world  war  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
floor  covering  industry  was  solidly  behind  the 
Government,  adapting  their  machinery  in  every 
possible  way  to  meet  its  requirements — for  the 
time  being  forgetting  their  regular  business, 
but  doing  what  they  could  to  do  ‘their  bit,’ 
and  I believe  the  floorcovering  trade  as  a whole 
commend  them  for  doing  so. 

“It  was  natural  that  the  year  1919  should 
make  its  appearance  with  anxiety,  but  I say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  have  manufacturers 
met  the  unprecedented  obstacles  that  con- 
fronted them  as  they  did  in  the  year  just 
closed,  and  I believe  the  consensus  of  all  fair- 
minded  buyers  is  that,  without  exception,  the 
floorcovering  manufacturers  have  done  better 
than  what  was  expected. 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  to  get  into  a contro- 
versy with  anyone,  but  I do  not  believe  that 
it  is  right  or  just  that  a statement  should  be 
given  the  publicity  as  the  one  contained  in 
your  publication,  leaving  the  impression  that 
American  manufacturers  do  not  aim  to  live  up 
to  as  high  an  ideal  of  merchandising — and  I 
know  they  do — as  those  of  any  other  industry. 

“Nelson  S.  Clark, 

“W.  & J.  Sloane.” 

The  Economist  does  not  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Clark’s  statements,  nor  will  the 
buyers  of  these  goods  deny  them. 

Needs  Careful  Study 

The  statements,  however,  should  be  ana- 
lyzed by  all  buyers.  They  contain  several 
interesting  facts — but  the  omission  of  other 
facts  known  to  buyers  is  significant. 

For  example:  “If  a manufacturer  sees  fit 
to  sell  his  goods  under  certain  conditions,  it  is 
up  to  the  buyer  to  accept  or  decline  these  con- 
ditions.” 

The  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  this 
statement  is  in  the  conditions  of  sale.  When 
orders  are  accepted  at  any  time  between  Oct.  1 
and  Dec.  31,  subject  to  the  stipulation  that 
the  “prices  apply  for  shipments  made  prior 
to  Jan.  1,  1920” — whether  phrased  in  these 
exact  words  or  in  other  language  to  the  same 
effect — the  buyers  who  place  such  orders  have 
no  guarantee  that  they  will  receive  a yard  of 
goods  or  a single  rug  at  the  prices  named. 

Merely  an  Agreement 

In  fact,  an  order  with  this  stipulation  is 
merely  an  agreement  between  the  buyers  and 
the  manufacturer’s  selling  agent  to  the  effect 
that  any  goods  that  may  be  shipped  to  the 
buyer  within  the  time  limit  named  shall  con- 
form to  specifications  as  to  quality,  color,  pat- 
tern and  size,  and  that  the  goods  shall  cost  the 
buyer  a sum  agreed  on. 

Of  course  a carpet  manufacturer  who  is 
protected  by  a stipulation  of  the  character 
described  has  no  need  to  break  a contract,  or 
to  “refuse  to  fulfill”  one.  He  has  only  to  defer 
making  deliveries  for  a few  weeks  in  order  to 
see  the  order  (we  cannot  call  it  a “contract”) 
die  by  limitation. 


Buyers  realize  that  these  conditions  exist 
and  that  the  orders  they  place  are  all  worded 
for  the  protection  of  the  seller.  Therefore 
they  are  asking  themselves  what  can  be  done 
in  order  to  assure  them  that  the  goods  asked 
for  can  be  obtained  at  the  prices  agreed  on. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  feeling  that  exists 
among  buyers  is  the  fact  that  late  in  the  fall, 
for  example,  a salesman  will  assure  buyers  of 
the  extreme  probability  that  goods  ordered 
from  him  will  be  delivered  promptly  when  it 
is  very  improbable  that  the  mill  can,  or  will, 
make  the  delivery,  and  in  consequence  the 
buyer  learns  later  that  the  goods  never  were 
shipped. 

In  such  event  is  it  any  wonder  that  buyers 
ask:  “Is  it  worth  while  to  place  orders  under 
these  terms?”  or  “Isn’t  the  whole  transaction 
too  one-sided?” 

♦ 

Dealer  Must  Think 
of  Customers’  Views 

Connecticut  Concern  Answers  Con- 
sumer’s Inquiry  on  Prices  and  Pub- 
lishes Manufacturer’s  Statement 

Consumers  have  paid,  not  without  protest, 
the  prices  that  distributors  have  had  to  ask 
for  floorcoverings,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
asking  why  these  prices  are  necessary.  Here 
is  one  such  inquiry  sent  to  a newspaper  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  answered  by  a retailer 
of  that  city,  Hampson,  Mintie  &.  Abbott,  Inc., 
in  a recent  ad.  We  reproduce  this  as  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  consumers  to-day,  and  of 
the  action  retailers  must  take  for  their  own 
protection. 

“Editor  Republican: 

“Dear  Sir — On  Dec.  31  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  It.  McCabe,  asked  why  car- 
pets and  rugs  have  advanced  from  75  to  100 
per  cent,  on  the  ground  that  the  coarser  wools 
could  not  be  used  in  clothing,  and,  therefore, 
were  sold  much  cheaper  and  were  used  in  mak- 
ing carpeting. 

“For  the  sake  of  information  we  wrote  to 
the  M.  J.  Whittall  mills  asking  if  they  could 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  We  have  received 
their  reply,  which  we  believe  will  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers.  It  simply  is  a verifica- 
tion of  the  many  statements  of  those  who 
would  like  to  see  prices  at  least  not  go  higher 
but  who  had  hoped  they  would  recede.  If 
prices  are  to  be  halted  a greater  production  is 
necessary. 

“The  letters  and  quotations  referred  to  in 
M.  J.  Whittall’s  letter  are  the  original  ones 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  show  them  in  verifica- 
tion of  the  statements  made  therein. 

The  Whittall  Statement 

“Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1919. 

“Hampson,  Mintie  & Abbott,  Inc., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

“Gentlemen : — 

“We  acknowledge  your  kind  favor  of  De- 
cember 31st  with  which  you  sent  us  a clipping 
taken  from  the  Waterbury  Republican  signed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  R.  McCabe  relative  to  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  rugs.  Your  corre- 
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spondent  writes  that  Mr.  Wood  has  made  a 
statement  that  wools  have  decreased  20  cents 
a pound  since  1917,  and  wants  to  know  why 
the  price  of  rugs  should  have  increased. 

“First  of  all  we  want  to  say  that  we  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  the  statement  that  he 
attributes  to  Mr.  Wood.  Secondly,  that  do- 
mestic wools  are  not  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  as  he  assumes.  A coarse  hardy 
wool  is  required  and  these  are  obtained  from 
Mesopotamia,  Scotland,  China  and  other  Asi- 
atic countries. 

“Before  the  war  in  1914,  greasy  Scotch 
wool  could  be  bought  for  8 pence;  it  is  now 
19V2  pence.  Greasy  Mesopotamia  wool  cost 
in  1914  6 pence;  it  is  now  15V2  pence.  Clean 
China  wool  in  1914  cost  28  cents ; at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  63  cents.  Carpet  wools  show  an 
average  advance  of  about  150  per  cent.  This 
much  for  the  raw  material. 

“Now  lel^us  consider  the  price  of  worsted 
yarn.  Actually  it  takes  to-day  128  people  to 
do  the  same  work  in  our  spinning  mill  as  in 
1914  was  done  by  100  people.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  shorter  working  hours  and  less 
efficient  service.  Each  one  of  these  128  people 
is  receiving  over  125  per  cent  advance  in 
wages  over  what  was  paid  in  1914.  The  result 
is  that  carpet  yarn  that  in  April,  1914,  was 
costing  us  49  cents  a pound  net  is  to-day  cost- 
ing us  $1.30  per  pound  net. 

“In  the  carpet  weaving  department  our 
production  has  fallen  away,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  has  in  the  spinning  depart- 
ment. The  advance  of  wages  in  the  weaving 
departments  has  been  about  128  per  cent. 

“We  might  go  on  through  our  list  of  sup- 
plies, showing  sharp  advances  all  along  the 
line.  The  two  principal  things  making  up  the 
cost  of  rugs  and  carpets  are  labor  and  wool. 
However,  the  material  that  the  backing  is 
made  of,  cotton  and  linen,  play  an  important 
part.  In  1914  raw  cotton  was  10  cents  a 
pound;  to-day  it  is  30  cents.  Linen  was  16 
cents  a pound  and  to-day  it  is  38  cents. 

“As  for  dyes,  we  had  better  not  say  much 
about  dyes,  for  if  we  began  to  give  you  quota- 
tions you  would  hardly  credit  our  statements. 

“We  are  inclosing  herewith  cables  and  let- 
ters sent  us  in  1914  giving  quotations  on  wools 
and  also  some  received  recently  containing 
quotations  on  the  same  wools  to  prove  to  you 
our  statements  of  their  cost  in  1914  and  1919. 
These  are  addressed  to  the  Edgeworth  Mill, 
which  is  our  Worcester  spinning  department. 

“We  think  when  your  correspondent  takes 
into  consideration  the  facts  we  have  placed  be- 
fore him,  he  will  admit  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  carpets  and  rugs  have  been  very  con- 
servative and  fair  in  their  advances.  We  will 
ask  you  to  preserve  carefully  the  letters  which 
we  are  sending,  as  they  are  the  original  let- 
ters, and  return  them  to  us  when  you  are 
through  with  them.  Very  truly  yours, 

“M.  J.  Whittall  Associates, 

“Per  Matthew  P.  Whittall.” 

Another  Form  of  Protest 

A letter  from  a live  furniture  and  carpet 
concern  in  the  Northwest  shows  a desire  for 
Governmental  action  on  price  maintenance  and 
the  delivery  of  merchandise  that  is  worth 


considering.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“Minot,  N.  D.,  Jan.  19,  1920. 
“Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

“Dear  Sir:  In  reading  your  issue  of  Jan. 
10  I notice  under  the  heading  ‘Broken  Rug 
Contracts  Have  Started  Something’  that  Mr. 
Toulson  of  Macy  & Co.  states  that  ‘I  benefit 
by  the  fact  that  the  goods  I have  early  and 
those  I have  coming  later  will  all  cost  me  a 
definite  predetermined  price.  My  orders  will 
be  filled  in  full  and  there  will  be  no  raising  of 
prices  when  I am  looking  for  succeeding  ship- 
ments.’ 

“The  writer  of  this  letter  just  arrived  home 
from  the  ‘furniture  market.’  I was  obliged  to 
place  all  my  orders  ‘subject  to  prevailing  price 
on  date  of  shipment,’  a very  treacherous  ar- 
rangement, I assure  you. 

“It  seems  that  the  manufacturer  never 
knows  when  the  price  on  supplies,  even  on  the 
orders  already  placed,  will  unexpectedly  be 
advanced. 

“If  our  Government  would  make  it  illegal 
to  accept  an  order  except  at  a guaranteed 
price,  with  delivery  guaranteed,  it  would  put 
a little  backbone  in  certain  producers  that  in 
order  to  temporarily  tide  the  situation  over, 
grant  an  increase  in  wages  to  labor  only  to 
pass  it  on  to  the  next  party.  It  might  cause 
a little  commotion,  but  isn’t  it  just  as  well 
to  stop  it  now  as  later? 

“Gale  S.  Robinson, 
“Secretary  and  Manager, 
“Home  Furniture  Co.” 
♦ 

Will  Show  Foreign 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Number  of  Buyers  for  Leading 
Houses  Who  Seek  Goods  in 
Britain  Is  Growing 

That  the  idea  of  purchasing  rugs  of  Brit- 
ish manufacture  is  spreading  is  induced  by 
the  growing  numbers  of  buyers  who  have 
sailed  for  the  other  side,  or  are  preparing  to 
sail  in  the  near  future. 

Charles  J.  Mentrup,  formerly  buyer  for 
Abraham  & Straus,  and  now  in  the  floor- 
covering business  for  himself,  sailed  for 
England  a few  days  ago  in  search  of  rugs. 
He  is  said  to  have  buying  commissions  aggre- 
gating half  a million  dollars. 

George  Lyndoe,  Wanamaker’s;  D.  D.  South- 
worth,  N.  Snellenburg  & Co.,  and  John  J. 
Hollywood  went  over  in  the  late  fall,  and  in 
January  a number  of  other  buyers  went  across. 
Among  these  were  the  buyers  for  Isaac  Long, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  the  Larkin  Co.,  Buffalo, 
and  L.  Bamberger  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

To  Look  British  Markets  Over 

Speaking  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Geragh- 
ty,  their  buyer,  Edgar  Bamberger  of  L.  Bam- 
berger & Co.,  said  to  an  Economist  staff-mem- 
ber : 

“Mr.  Geraghty  sailed  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  the  British  markets  over.  He  will 
probably  find  a number  of  things  to  add  to  his 
offering  to  our  customers.  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  firm  to  send  buyers  abroad  in  order  that 
they  may  be  entirely  familiar  with  foreign  de- 
velopments in  the  lines  they  handle.” 


Trip  Gut  Short  by 
Railroad  Wreck 

Buyer  Seeking  Oriental  Rugs  Killed 
in  India  Last  Month 

John  J.  Hollywood,  buyer  of  rugs,  carpets 
and  linoleums  for  Lord  & Taylor  for  eight 
years  and  formerly  a prominent  figure  in  the 
wholesale  floorcovering  trade  for  many  years, 
died  in  a hopsital  in  Delhi,  India,  from  injuries 
received  in  a railroad  wreck  Jan.  22. 

Mr.  Hollywood  was  a member  of  a group 
of  buyers  for  Lord  & Taylor  who  left  New 
York  Nov.  12  in  search  of  goods.  He  made 
the  rounds  of  the  British  market  and  visited 
France  and  Belgium  with  the  others  of  the 
party  and  then  started  for  the  East  to  buy 
Oriental  rugs,  arriving  in  Bombay  early  in 
January. 

It  was  his  intention  to  cover  the  Indian 
market  thoroughly,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  he  was  on  his  way  to  Amritsar,  a 
well-known  rug  center,  some  300  miles  north 
of  Delhi. 

Mr.  Hollywood,  who  was  forty-nine  years 
old,  lived  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
widow  holds  the  office  of  city  treasurer.  They 
had  two  sons. 

4 

Will  Enlarge  Plant 

New  Buildings  and  Machinery  Will 
Be  Added  to  the  Blabon  Works 

Extensive  additions  and  improvements, 
costing  $500,000,  will  shortly  be  made  at  the 
Nicetown  plant  of  the  George  W.  Blabon  Co., 
manufacturers  of  linoleum  and  linseed  oil,  for 
which  plans  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  improvements  include  two  brick  build- 
ings for  oxidizing  oil,  a new  five-story  concrete 
structure  in  which  will  be  installed  machinery 
for  preparing  the  plastic  material  used  in 
making  inlaid  linoleum,  and  a spacious  five- 
story  concrete  extension,  together  with  sev- 
eral large  concrete  ovens,  to  provide  additional 
capacity  for  manufacturing  plain  linoleum 
in  various  colors. 

Several  steel  drying  frames,  with  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  appliances  for  their  opera- 
tion, and  various  other  minor  improvements, 
are  included  in  the  plans. 

♦ 

New  Carpet  Firm 

A.  A.  Stephens,  formerly  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and  Will- 
iam D.  Wilkes  have  formed  the  firm  of 
Stephens  & Wilkes,  to  wholesale  floorcoverings 
of  all  kinds,  with  offices  at  1133  Broadway, 
Mr.  Stephens  has  for  many  years  been  well 
knovs^i  and  highly  regarded  in  the  floorcover- 
ing field.  He  is  president  of  the  new  firm  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Dis- 
posal Office  of  the  Aviation  Corps  after  the 
armistice,  selling  surplus  materials.  Previ- 
ously he  was  general  manager  and  sales  direc- 
tor of  the  Associated  Rolling  Mills. 


Initial  display  of  Chinese  rugs  in  the  floorcovering  department  of  the  Brompton  Road  store  of  Harrods,  Ltd.,  London. 

Harrods  Brings  Chinese 
Carpets  to  London 


Centuries-old  Art  of  the  Orient  Achieves  New 
Recognition  in  Great  British  Market — Re- 
signs of  Products  Are  Potent  with 
Symbolism  — Carpets  Are  Offered 
at  Attractive  Prices 


London,  Jan.  10,  1920. — To 
Harrods  belongs  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  store 
in  Europe  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  the  wonderful  Chinese  carpets 
which  have  just  arrived  in  this 
country. 

In  the  floorcovering  depart- 
ment of  the  Brompton  Road 
store  a special  section  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  display  of  these  carpets.  The  whole  set- 
ting is  in  harmony  and  keeping  with  the  ex- 
hibits of  these  products  of  the  East.  The 
lighting  is  by  lamps  with  typical  Chinese 
shades;  the  introduction  here  and  there  of  a 
richly  lacquered  Chinese  table,  a bowl  of 
Chinese  design,  or  a dull  green  shrub  in  an 
ornamental  jar,  gives  just  the  atmosphere  that 
should  surround  such  a display. 

An  Ancient  Industry 

To  China  belongs  the  distinction  of  being 
probably  the  earliest  to  weave  material  of 
any  kind — silk  weaving,  which  was  first  done 
in  China,  dates  back  to  B.  C.  2800,  and  the 
skill  of  Chinese  weavers  which  has  grown 
through  the  centuries  is  shown  at  its  best  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  carpets. 

China’s  carpet  industry  reached  its  ar- 
tistic height  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Kien  Lung,  who  took  a lively  interest  in 
weaving  of  all  kinds. 

His  contemporaries  were  Louis  XV  and 
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11  Queen  Victoria  Street 

XVI  in  France,  the  Emperor  Akbar  in  India, 
and  the  Shah  Abbas  in  Persia,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  the  art  of 
weaving  on  lines  kindred  to  those  followed 
by  Kien  Lung. 

Though  the  carpet  industry  of  China  is 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  up  to  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Kien  Lung,  in  no  other  country 
where  carpets  were  manufactured  was  there 
such  a lack  of  variety  in  designs.  But  to 
balance  this,  every  design  used  was  ex- 
tremely characteristic  and  was  full  of  sym- 
bols. This  holds  good  to  this  day. 

Religious  Influence  in  Designs 

By  degrees  other  influences  were  making 
themselves  known.  Interchange  of  gifts  be- 
tween the  rules  of  Kien  Lung’s  time;  ideas 
and  designs  brought  back  by  tribes  from 
western  countries  they  had  invaded  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  new  de- 
signs in  the  carpets  woven.  But  while  the 
designs  became  more  or  less  conventional 
and  savored  of  French  influence,  in  all  cases 


there  were  introduced  symbols 
which  they  worked  into  their  re- 
ligious legends. 

In  the  memories  of  the  car- 
pet'weavers  of  China  the  old  tra- 
ditions still  live,  the  same  magic 
of  the  Orient  is  expressed,  and 
still  in  pattern  and  color  are 
woven  the  religions  and  legends 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cathay. 

Practically  all  the  carpets  shown  at  Har- 
rods in  this  special  section  are  of  designs 
taken  from  original  .carpets  woven  around 
1600  and  1700. 

For  High  Class  Only 

There  are  carpets  with  a field  of  imperial 
gold,  the  designs  representing  sacred  sym- 
bols of  China,  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden 
save  by  the  very  highest  in  China.  Some  of_ 
these  carpets  are  of  a wonderful  mauve,  the 
color  of  the  Empress,  the  production  of 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  Chinese. 
It  is  the  only  mauve  that  does  not  light  up 
black.  Woven  into  the  carpets  are  designs 
which  show  a distinctly  French  influence, 
mingled  with  the  symbols  of  the  East. 

The  raising  of  the  design  in  the  carpets 
is  effected  by  clipping  the  pile  and  shaving 
the  edge  of  the  pattern  so  that  it  stands  out 
against  the  field  of  the  carpet. 

Some  of  the  carpets  show  the  black  crow, 
symbol  of  vice  and  depravity,  others  the  bat, 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Retail  Management  and 
System  Economist 


Two  radically  different  policies  exist  in  regard  to  giving 
department  heads  information.  One  man  who  believes 
in  going  the  limit  will  tell  how  he  does  it — in  next  week’s 
Economist.  The  “Industrial  Democracy”  plan  adopted 
by  a Boston  store  along  the  lines  of  a much  talked  of 
method  for  eliminating  labor  unrest  will  be  described  at 
length,  together  with  a Pacific  Coast  firm’s  program  for 
the  democratization  of  its  store  management  system. 

Experiences  which  have  created  a firm  belief  in  the 
value  of  buyers’  meetings,  regularly  held,  will  be  com- 
prehensively set  forth  by  the  Research  Director  of  a lead- 
ing store  in  the  Middle  West.  CjThe  tribulations  of  an 
assistant  buyer  as  told  by  one  of  the  clan,  who  has  evi- 
dently kept  nothing  back,  will  add  spice  as  well  as  infor- 
mation. If  The  methods  which  have  put  two  small-town 
concerns  into  the  big  store  class,  and  kept  them  there, 
will  be  clearly  depicted.  <JAnd  the  foregoing  are  but  a 
few  of  the  courses  which  will  make  next  week’s  Economist 
a feast  of  good  things. 


Wherever  possible  the  special  articles  of  the  character 
indicated  will  be  accompanied  by  filled-in  forms,  thus 
providing  practical  work  sheets  for  those  desiring  to 
install  the  systems.  But  each  of  the  articles  in  question 
will  present  all  the  essential  details,  in  conformity  with 
our  tireless  efforts  to  make  the  Economist  such  that  the 
merchant,  department  head  or  other  executive  will  in- 
variably find  in  it  an  indispensable  assistant. 


For  our  Latin-American  readers  some  of  the  articles 
above-mentioned  will  also  be  printed  in  Spanish. 


Order  your  extra  copies  now.  Price  to  subscribers, 
50  cents;  to  non-subscribers,  $i  a copy. 
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American  Designers  Re-assert  Their 
Ability  to  Dress  Our  Women 

Spring  Fashion  Fete  at  Hotel  Commodore  Proves  Leading  Creators  Are  Catering 
Handsomely  to  Clientele  They  Are  Courting — Diversity  of  Ideas 
They  Have  Brought  Out  Is  Bewildering 


Retail  merchants  and  buyers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  were  present 
at  the  spring  fashion  fete  of  the  National 
Garment  Retailers’  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  February  3.  The  fete  was  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Couturiers’  Di- 
vision of  the  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a group  of  tailors  and  dress- 
makers. 

In  every  case  the  models  ex- 
hibited were  original  creations,  de- 
signed by  the  exhibitors  and  the 
principal  object  was  to  demonstrate 
that  American  style  creators  are 
entirely  able  to  create  appropriate 
styles  for  the  women  of  America. 

Reviewing  the  entire  show  there 
are  about  twelve  creations  that 
stand  out  prominently.  The  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  models  ex- 
hibited was  the  very  wide  range  of 
style  that  was  represented. 

No  Single  Note  Dominant 

To  fashion  experts  it  was  significant 
that  in  this  display  of  distinctly  Amer- 
ican styles  there  was  no  one  sustaining 
note  struck.  The  diversity  of  ideas  was 
bewildering,  but  the  effect  was  entirely 
sincere.  In  fact,  in  no  other  way  could 
the  true  style  trend  for  spring  have  been 
portrayed,  because  the  very  essence  of 
present-day  and  advance  styles  is  their  in- 
dependence of  any  one  prescribed  style 
trend,  and  their  mutual  interdependence. 

There  was  nothing  radically  new 
shown  in  line,  color  or  fabric,  but  the 
models  exhibited  succeeded  in  emphasiz- 
ing what  is  best  in  all  branches  of  fash- 
ion for  the  coming  season.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  underlying  motive  of  the 
whole  exhibit  was  the  purely  American 
origin  of  the  designs,  it  proved  to  be  an 
impossibility  to  get  entirely  away  from 
the  French  influence.  There  was  an  ab- 
sence of  the  ultra  and  extreme  that  was 
typically  American.  Most  of  the  garments 
shown  were  for  street  or  afternoon  wear  and 
for  formal  evening  occasions. 

American  Lines  Adhered  To 

The  tailored  suits  showed  on  the  whole 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  lines  generally 
accepted  by  the  smart  American  woman.  The 
coats  to  these  suits  were  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  finger-tip  length,  box  or  semi- 
fitted  and  with  long,  very  tight  sleeves.  The 
only  variation  in  suit  sleeves  was  the  three- 
quarter  length  with  flaring  cuffs. 


either  with  a stiff,  flaring  collar,  or  one 
that  buttoned  snugly  about  the  throat. 
One  or  two  suits  shown  had  matching 
vest  and  deep  cuff  sets  that  were  ex- 
tremely smart  on  the  strictly  tailored 
suits. 

In  contrast  to  the  suit  skirts,  dresses 
showed  in  many  cases  much  fullness  at 
the  hem.  If,  however,  the  model  showed 
a full  overskirt  the  underskirt  was  in- 
variably narrow.  Dress  skirts  were  ten 
to  twelve  inches  from  the  ground. 

Supremacy  of  Taffeta 

One  thing  that  was  emphasized  in  the 
display  of  frocks  was  the 
supremacy  of  taffeta.  Its 
possibilities  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  afternoon  frock, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  two 
particularly  charming  mod- 
els for  evening  wear.  Black  taffeta  took 
the  lead,  with  dark  brown  a close  second. 
This  fabric  in  combination  with  lace, 
hand-embroidered  batiste  or  organdy,  or 
large  mesh  embroidered  net  made  some 
of  the  smartest  models  in  the  whole  ex- 
hibition. The  bodices  on  most  of  the 
afternoon  dresses  were  tight,  with  the 
skirts  gathered  at  the  waist,  and  some 
few  showed  the  looped-under  hem  that 
gives  the  Turkish  trouser  effect. 

Evening  dresses  showed  a marked 
preference  for  the  slender,  draped  lines, 
and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this 
silhouette  has  a dignity  and  grace  that  is 
not  achieved  by  the  bouffant  draperies. 
Heavy  metal  brocades  and  gold  cloth  with 
daring  designs  in  contrasting  colors  were 
largely  used  for  these  gowns,  although 
black  satin  with  jet  trimming  or  over- 
dress and  some  chiffon  was  used.  The 
keynote  of  all  the  evening  gowns  was 
luxury  and  richness ; there  was  nothing 
haphazard  in  their  execution. 

Egyptian  for  the  Future 

It  was  in  .the  evening  gowns  that  the 
Egyptian  influence  was  noticeable.  This 
note  is  strong  in  Paris  at  present  and  by 
some  of  the  leading  style  experts  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  next  big  trend.  The  head- 
dresses worn  with  the  gowns  were  decidedly 
Egyptian,  having  eartabs  or  outstanding 
winged  effects  of  beads  or  embroidery  in 
gorgeous  colors. 

Among  the  accessories  were  fans  in  vivid 
colors,  from  a tiny  affair  of  red  and  black 
paradise,  set  with  rhinestones,  to  a huge  jade 
ostrich  affair. 


The  combination  of  lace  and  taffeta  was 
emphasized  strongly  at  the  Spring  Fashion 
Fete  as  a leading  spring  vogue.  The  gowns 
shown  above  were  from  Joseph  and  from  H. 
Milgrim  & Bros. 

Suit  skirts  were  ten  to  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground  and  showed  none  of  the  fullness 
that  Paris  hints  is  to  be  the  next  step.  In  fact, 
suit  skirts,  even  in  the  accordeon-pleated 
models,  were  very  narrow. 

The  two  Hickson  suits  shown  were  typical 
of  this  house  in  the  perfection  of  their  cut, 
tailoring  and  line.  A fitted  one-button  coat 
in  black  from  this  designer  had  pockets  out- 
lined in  white  and  was  worn  with  a black 
and  white  novelty  striped  skirt  that  was 
extremely  narrow  and  short. 

A feature  of  this,  and  tailored  suits  from 
other  houses,  was  the  use  of  white  vests, 
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To  combine  two  materials  in  one  garment 
is  one  of  the  highly  favored  features  of  the 
spring  mode.  In  this  motor  coat  the  panel  back 
is  of  black  satin  and  the  remainder  of  the  coat 
is  yellow  homespun,  with  stitchings  of  black 
silk. 
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ADVANCE  STYLES  I 


(An  Economist  Department) 

This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  is  published  with  a view  to  fur- 
nishing a guide  to  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it 
necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  tenden- 
cies in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  current  merchandise.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  they  are  merely 
ballons  d’essai  (trial  balloons)  as  the  French 
phrase  goes.  But  to  those  whose  business 
demands  advance  fashion  news  these  sketches 
will  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  circles  where  fashions 
originate. 


»iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiinntiiimiiiiiiMiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuuiuiiuimiiiiiiiMiiiiiniiMiiiiiMinir 


Above. — The  vogue  for  braid  strikingly 
shown  in  this  smart  suit,  cut  on  bolero  lines. 
Other  features  of  the  advance  mode  are  shown 
in  the  high,  rolling  collar,  deep  Louis  cuffs  and 
loose  box  back. 

Left. — The  surplice  line  which  closes  both 
the  bodice  and  the  skirt  of  this  dinner  gown  is 
an  interesting  feature.  The  gown  is  made  of 
the  highly  favored  taffeta  in  blue  and  is 
trimmed  with  rococo  roses. 

Right. — An  effect  of  fullness  at  the  hips 
without  taking  away  from  the  slender  silhou- 
ette is  much  sought  after  in  tailored  suits.  In 
this  model  it  is  acquired  by  a clever  use  of  bias 
pleats.  The  suit  is  developed  in  gray  zvhipcord 
and  the  coat  is  lined  with  printed  foulard  in 
brilliant  color. 
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Another  combination  of  fabrics  is  seen  in 
this  blue  serge  and  foulard  tailored  dress. 
The  fitted  princess  back  and  the  full  peplum 
at  the  sides  are  interesting  features.  The  skirt 
shows  fullness  at  the  hem  while  giving  the  ef- 
fect of  slenderness. 
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Bearish  Factors  Begin  to  Exert 
Pressure  on  Textiles 

Exporters’  Attitude  Influence  Softening  of  Prices,  and  Merits  More  Than  Passing 
Notice — New  York  Dry  Goods  Men  Foresee  Period  of  Realization 

on  Surplus  Stocks 


What  the  Railroad  Administration  decides 
upon  as  a result  of  the  conference  in  Wash- 
ington this  week  with  representatives  of  the 
different  brotherhoods  is  fraught  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  merchants  everywhere.  The 
men  declare  that  the  time  for  dickering  is 
past  and  that  a refusal  of  their  demands  will 
be  met  by  a strike.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
granting  of  the  demands  can  only  be  made 
possible  by  further  increases  in  freight  rates 
— and  no  improvement  in  car  service  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  Price  Trend 

Realization,  the  turning  of  merchandise 
into  ready  money,  bids  fair  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  from  now  on  if  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  leading  dry  goods  men  in  New  York 
prove  well  founded. 

Undoubtedly  the  campaign  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington  and 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  curb  speculation  in  various  commodi- 
ties formed  the  real  starting  point  in  the 
downward  trend  of  prices — but  the  attention 
of  the  trade  was  not  aroused  until  this  week, 
when  it  became  evident  that  several  holders  of 
goods  purchased  for  export  would  have  to 
dispose  of  some  of  their  holdings  to  meet  press- 
ing obligations. 

Exporters  Seek  Cover 

On  Tuesday  a report  was  circulated  that  a 
prominent  New  York  exporter  was  bringing 
back  a cargo  of  goods  on  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  prices.  Other 
exporters  got  busy  at  once  in  an  effort  to  turn 
goods  into  cash,  and  one  large  distributor 
quickly  secured  three  lots  of  goods,  chiefly  do- 


domestic,  at  prices  well  under  the  market. 

On  top  of  this  comes  news  from  Washing- 
ton indicating  that  British  mills  will  probably 
be  unable  to  continue  to  purchase  American 
cotton  freely  because  of  the  exchange  situa- 
tion. It  is  intimated  that  the  cut  in  the  vol- 
ume of  our  exports  of  cotton  may  reach  50 
per  cent  per  month  for  a time.  Such'  a cut  in 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  staple  will,  if  it 
develops,  be  followed  by  a decided  recession  in 
prices  of  cotton  here. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  full  cargo  of  tex- 
tiles'from  Europe  is  also  significant  of  the 
growing  volume. 

Cotton  Goods  Prices 

Raw  cotton  is  tending  downward.  Gray 
goods  have  eased  off  considerably,  especially 
on  staples,  38 V2~in.  64x60’s  selling  at  22  cents 
for  spots  and  2IV2  cents  for  March  and  April 
delivery.  There  has  also  been  some  weaken- 
ing on  the  lower  end  of  the  fine  goods  market, 
but  fine  combed  yarn  goods  and  fancy  con- 
structions have  held  firm. 

Trading  in  finished  cottons  has  been  slow. 
Prices  just  made  on  one  line  of  denims  show 
an  advance  but  are  under  recent  quotations. 

Silks  Less  Costly 

The  break  in  the  Pacific  cable  has  hampered 
the  receipt  of  news  from  the  Yokohama  silk 
market.  According  to  last,  reports  prices  have 
declined  to  the  basis  of  3800  yen  for  Sinshiu 
No.  1,  and  are  expected  to  go  much  lower.  In 
the  New  York  market  business  in  raw  silk  is 
practically  at  a standstill.  Extreme  dullness 
also  rules  in  the  market  for  finished  silks. 
Prices  on  silk  fabrics,  however,  have  not  weak- 
ened at  first-hands,  although  offerings  by  sec- 


ond-hands at  under-the-market  quotations  have 
been  reported. 

Woolens  and  Worsteds 

In  woolen  and  worsted  goods  the  new  prices 
average  an  advance  over  those  of  last  fall 
opening  of  about  70  per  cent  on  men’s  wear 
fabrics,  and  about  60  per  cent  on  dress  goods, 
although  some  numbers  show  an  advance  of 
fully  100  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
numbers  were  opened  at  prices  considerably 
under  recent  market  quotations.  The  policy  of 
allotment  is  being  pursued  by  the  leading  fac- 
tors, not  so  much  through  necessity  as  with  the 
purpose  of  confining  distribution  to  legitimate 
trade  channels.  It  is  reported  that  many  buy- 
ers have  not  taken  tjie  full  amount  of  their 
allotments. 

The  situation  in  linens  shows  no  signs  of 
improvement.  Reports  from  the  Irish  produc- 
ing center  are  to  the  effect  that  no  increases  of 
production  are  possible — if,  indeed,  the  present 
output  can  be  maintained. 

Women’s  Garments 

A survey  of  the  showrooms  of  the  garment 
manufacturers  in  New  York  showed  that  while 
there  have  been  big  sales  of  cotton  blouses, 
georgette  and  silk  blouses  were  neglected.  The 
few  orders  placed  for  these  goods.were  for  nov- 
elties. 

Dress  manufacturers  were  more  fortunate. 
The  situation  indicates  a good  dress  season 
and  a rather  slack  suit  demand.  Many  orders 
have  been  placed  for  lingerie  frocks. 

Ginghams,  dotted  swiss,  organdies  and 
voile  are  in  the  lead. 

Laces,  embroideries  and  ribbons  are  much 
used  for  trimming  purposes. 


Current  Prices  of  Bleached  and  Brown  and  Heavy  Cottons 


Nainsook  and  Cambric,  4-4 


E.E 

H.N 

B.I.X 

H.C.E 

Lonsdale  

Berkeley  Coronet 

Berkeley  60 

Berkeley  100 

Berkeley  Extra.. 

Berkeley  150 

Berkeley  180 

Berkeley  300 

Wamsutta  

L 


27V2 

31 

26 

.31 

48 

40 

.43 

.51 

.57 

.62 

.64 

,66 


Bleached  Cottons,  36  In. 


Loon  Lake 25% 

Swan  26 

Columbus  27  % 

XX 271/a 

Palma  31 

Pride  of  Field 31 

D.E.L  31 

Hope '.  .32 

Bonnie  32 

Lonsdale  35 

Lassie  35 

Hill  36 

American  Beauty 37 

Dwight  Anchor 40 


Utica  Nonpareil 45 

Wamsutta  59 

Wamsutta  Percale 74 

Half  Bleached,  36  In. 

Hill  36 

Dwight  Anchor 40 

Long  Cloth 

Burleigh  62 

Unbleached  Cotton,  36  In. 

New  York,  L.L 21 

Belton  B.B.B 23 

Farragut,  L.L 23 

Tam  O’Shanter 27% 

Puget  Sound,  L,L 27y3 

Spartan,  L.L 27% 

Defender,  L.L 27% 

Wamsutta  57 

Poland  28 

Lockwood,  B 30 

Black  Rock 30 

Woodstock,  S 30% 

Montclair,  D 32 

Pequot.  A 35 

Eldorado  37 

Dwight  Anchor 36 

Cheviots,  28  In. 

Rutledge  Flatfold 35 

Victoria  Flatfold 35 


Brown  Ducks 


Norwood,  6 oz.,  29  in 30 

Norwood,  7 oz.,  29  in 35 

Norwood,  8 oz.,  29  in 40 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  29  in 50 

Norwood,  12  oz.,  29  in 60 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  36  in 51 

Norwood,  11  oz.,  40  in 61 

Bleached  Jean,  36  In. 

Pepperell,  N.G 49 

Marine  Middy,  B.F.,  Twills. 47% 

Wamsutta  55 

Laconia,  G.N.,  Twill 50 

Bookfold  Ticks 

Our  Beauty,  No.  4 51 

Our  Beauty,  No.  3 57 

Our  Beauty,  No.  2 63 

Our  Beauty,  No.  1 65 

American  65 

Brown  Drills,  29-30  In. 

Secheco  26% 

Pepperell  31 

Special  Heavy 34 

Walden,  2.50 37 

Dwight,  2.50 37 

Hickory  Stripes 

Hamilton  37 

Norwood  36 


Tickings 

Pillomat,  B 25 

Pillomat,  D — 

Norwood,  A.C.A.,  % 57% 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  % 57% 

Amoskeag,  XX,  7/a 58% 

Our  Beauty,  A,  % 61 

Amoskeag.  A.C.A.,  36  in... 67% 
Our  Beauty,  A.  36  in 68 

Bleached  Cheese  Cloth,  4-4 

Norwood,  No.  30,  Gauze...  9% 
Norwood,  No.  40,  Gauze... 11 
Norwood,  No.  60,  Gauze... 14 

Pillow  Tubings 

Dwight  Anchor,  36  in 48 

Dwight  Anchor,  40  in 60 

Dwight  Anchor,  42  in 52 

Dwight  Anchor,  45  in 55 

Dwight  Anchor,  50  in 62 

Dwight  Anchor,  54  in 65 

Pequot,  36  in 48 

Pequot,  40  in..., 50 

Pequot,  42  in. . . , 52 

Pequot,  45  in 55 

Bleached  Drills,  3-4 

U.  S.  Army 37 

Unknown  37 

Woodstock  38 

Defender  41 


Unbleached  Cheese  Cloth 


Arabian,  % . . 

11% 

Monarch,  B., 

4-4 

12% 

Tacoma,  W., 

4-4 

. ...12% 

Saratoga,  A., 

4-4 

14 

Stagg,  B.  B., 

4-4 

16 

Wide  Sheetings 

Norwood 

Bleached 

Brown 

42  in 

..  $0.42 

$0.39 

45  in. . . . 

.45 

.42 

50  in. . . . 

.51 

.45 

6/4 

.58 

.51 

7/4  .... 

.66 

.58 

8/4  .... 

.74 

.66 

9/4  .... 

.82 

.74 

10/4  

.90 

.82 

11/4  

1.00 

.90 

Pequot  and 

D/Anchor 

Bleached 

Brown 

42  in 

. $0.47 

$0.45 

45  in 

.50 

.47 

60  in 

.56 

.50 

6/4  

.65 

.56 

7/4  

.74 

.65 

8/4  

.83 

.74 

9/4  

.91 

.83 

10/4 

1.00 

.91 

11/4 

. 1.10 

1.00 
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Peak  of  Price  Spiral  Offers  No 
Short  Cut  Back  to  Earth 


Descent  in  Single  File,  without  Pushing,  Will  Prevent  a Lot 
of  Ominous  Dull  Thuds  at  the  Bottom — Flurries  in  the  Stock 
Market  and  in  Foreign  Exchange  Are  Warnings  That  Should 
Enable  Sound  Business  to  Clear  Its  Path  to  Firmer  Footing 

By  W.  D . Darby 

Of  the  Economist’s  Fabric  Dept. 


There  was  once  a 
Kentucky  colonel 
who  spent  a fortune 
and  half  his  lifetime 
trying  to  find  a whis- 
key that  would  taste 
as  well  coming  up  as 
going  down.  If  he 
were  alive  to-day  he 
might  recoup  his  for- 
tune by  finding  some 
way  to  make  prices 
taste  as  well  coming 
down  as  going  up. 
They  have  tasted 
very  good  to  r ct 
cally  everybody  con- 
c e r n e d — growers, 
manufacturers,  j o b - 
bers,  retailers  and 
workers. , They  pro- 


ant and  genial  intoxi- 
cation. Nobody  really  has  had  any  cause  to 
complain  except  that  class  which  England  calls 
the  New  Poor,  the  professional  and  semi- 
professional  people  whose  incomes  have  re- 
mained more  or  less  static. 

But  now  the  spree  is  about  over.  This  does 
not  mean  that  prices  have  actually  started 
downward;  not  quite.  But  they  have  obviously 
reached  the  top  and  when  you  have  reached 
the  top  there  is  nowhere  to  go  but  down. 

Ways  of  Coming  Down 

Of  course,  there  are  several  ways  of  going 
down.  You  can  go  down  slowly,  picking  your 
steps  with  care;  you  can  skid  down  rapidly 
but  still  gracefully,  or  you  can  go  down  head 
over  heels  and  get  considerably  mussed  up 
The  first  method  is  by  all  means  to  be  recom- 
mended. But  is  it  going  to  be  followed? 

Americans  are  temperamentally  given  to 
extremes.  They  are  impatient  of  half-meas- 
ures. They  like  sensations.  And  during  the 
last  week  or  so  American  business  men  have 
had  two  delectable  sensations  in  the  shape  of 
near  panics  in  the  stock  and  foreign  exchange 
markets.  As  a result  many  people  have  been 
heard  to  express  the  fear  that  prices  are  due 
for  a smash. 

It  may  be  said  right  here  with  all  possible 
emphasis  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ground 
for  any  such  expectation,  and  only  an  unreas- 
oning scare  on  the  part  of  business  generally 
could  bring  such  a thing  about.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  business  is  equipped  with  too 
much  sense  to  be  stampeded  in  this  way. 


Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  business  has  not  quite  as  much  sense  as 
it  ought  to  have.  If  it  had  it  would  show  more 
appreciation  of  the  actualities  confronting  it. 
This  last  so-called  sensational  slump  in  the 
stock  and  foreign  exchange  markets  is  a case 
in  point.  Actually  there  was  nothing  sensa- 
tional about  it.  It  revealed  no  new  or  star- 
tling condition. 

It  was  simply  a symptom  of  a situation  in 
domestic  and  international  credit  that  has 
been  apparent  to  students  of  affairs  for  many 
months. 

Awoke  With  a Shock 

Financiers  and  economists  have  grown 
hoarse  warning  business  men  about  it.  But 
business  men  went  merrily  on  boosting  prices 
.and  committing  themselves  as  far  as  they 
could  go  with  a blithe  disregard  of  all  warn- 
ings. Now  they  have  awakened  with  some- 
thing of  a shock  to  a realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  financiers,  economists  and  other 
prophets  actually  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about. 

Putting  on  the  Screws 

Fundamentally  the  economic  situation  is 
not  much  different  now  than  it  was  months 
ago.  Low  production,  public  and  private  ex- 
travagance, abnormal  profits  and  speculative 
dealing — the  chief  of  what  might  be  called 
the  unjustifiable  elements  in  inflation— could 
not  be  cured  by  mere  preaching.  So  the  peo- 
ple in  charge  of  the  world’s  monetary  reserves 
started  to  apply  the  only  corrective  measure  in 


their  power — the  re- 
striction of  credit. 
They  had  to  do  this 
if  the  world’s  finan- 
cial system  was  not 
eventually  to  collapse 
of  its  own  expanded 
weight.  This  proc- 
ess started  some 
months  ago. 

But,  as  the  Econ- 
omist remarked  in 
an  article  on  the  tex- 
tile markets  in  its 
issue  of  Jan.  10,  “the 
machinery  of  indus- 
try is  a huge,  compli- 
cated and  Somewhat 
awkward  monster, 
and  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue its  accustomed 
movements  for  some 
time  after  the  forces 
designed  to  check  these  movements  have  been 
put  into  operation.”  A realization  that  the 
check  is  on  usually  comes  with  a shock  that 
makes  many  people  act  as  if  the  end  of  the 
world  were  at  hand.  This  explains  the  recent 
sensational  developments  in  the  stock  and  ex- 
change markets. 

In  both  cases  it  is  a question  of  credit — in 
the  former  a realization  that  credit  is  being 
contracted,  in  the  latter  a realization  that  fur- 
ther credit  is  not  going  to  be  extended.  An 
abnormal  prosperity  entailing  extraordinary 
profits  for  all  sorts  of  people  engaged  in  the 
production  and  handling  of  merchandise  has 
blinded  these  people  to  the  economic  processes 
that  have  been  going  on  underneath  and  mak- 
ing inevitably  for  an  end  of  such  conditions. 
This  prosperity  has  been  sustained  largely  by 
a continued  inflation  of  credit,  and  now  that 
this  support  is  being  withdrawn  people  are 
beginning  to  see  more  clearly  the  actual  facts 
of  the  situation. 

A Case  of  Work  and  Save 
To  say  that  this  awakening  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a crash  in  finance  or  trade  is  to  take 
an  altogether  distorted  view  of  the  situation. 
Far  from  precipitating  a crash  it  is  calculated 
to  avert  one.  It  is  the  dash  of  cold  water  nec- 
essary to  bring  us  out  of  our  dream  of  fic- 
titious and  dangerous  prosperity  and  face  us 
with  the  disillusioning  but  incontrovertible 
fact  that  in  order  to  secure  a solid  and  lasting 
prosperity  we  must  get  back  to  first  principles 
— work  and  save. 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Why  Our  Conception  of  the  Normal 
Must  Be  Radically  Revised 


Costs  Are  Not  Going  to  Be  Reduced  Greatly  for  a Long  Time,  but  at  No 
Time  Will  They  Be  So  Reduced  As  to  Reach  the  Pre-war  Level— Those 
Prices,  with  Those  Days,  Have  Forever  Gone,  and  Even  the  New  “Normal,” 
Admittedly  Inevitable,  Will  Take  Its  Own  Time  in  Development 


Some  weeks 
ago  the  Econo- 
mist received 
an  inquiry  from 
a correspondent 
who  stated  that 
he  had  on  order  twenty-five  pieces  of 
woolen  goods  which  he  had  purchased  under 
the  market  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  should 
cancel  them.  He  was  advised  that  the 
Economist  did  not  favor  cancellations  under 
any  circumstances  and  that  twenty-five 
pieces  of  woolen  goods  purchased  under  the 
market  were  a perfectly  safe  purchase.  This 
advice  is  repeated  here  for  the  benefit  of 
those  buyers  who  may  find  cause  for  ner- 
vousness in  the  signs  of  an  approaching  in- 
cline in  textiles. 

Decline  is  a loose  sort  of  word  used  in  a 
general  way  to  cover  a variety  of  conditions, 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  It  is  espe- 
cially apt  to  be  misleading  in  connection 
with  the  present  situation  in  the  textile  mar- 
kets. What  we  are  now  witnessing  in  these 
markets  is  not  so  much  the  start  of  a decline 
as  the  ending  of  a rise.  And  the  ending  of 
a rise  is  always  accompanied  by  signs  of 
the  approaching  fall.  It  is  better  not  to  get 
the  two  things  mixed. 

Approaching  It  Gradually 

To  illustrate:  With  excellent  sense  the 

Cone  Export  & Commission  Co.,  in  offering 
its  output  of  blue  denims  for  fall,  named 
prices  considerably  below  those  which  have 
been  obtained  in  the  market  recently.  Sim- 
ilarly the  American  Woolen  Co.  opened  its 
lines  for  fall  at  prices  which  in  some  in- 
stances were  below  recent  market  quotations 
on  the  same  class  of  goods.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  new  prices  show  an  advance 
over  the  last  opening  quotations.  Neither  of 
these  two  good  judges  of  market  tendencies 
were  willing  to  bid  up  to  the  top  of  the 
market  because  in  their  judgment  the  top  of 
the  market  was  too  high.  Therefore,  while 
their  fall  prices,  strictly  speaking,  show  an 
advance  in  relation  to  recent  market  levels, 
they  show  a decline.  You  can  interpret  this 
as  a rise  or  a fall  in  prices  according  to  the 
way  you  want  to  look  at  it,  but  the  meaning 
of  it  is  clear  enough. 

Another  Illustration 

The  silk  market  furnishes  another  illus- 
tration. Raw  silk,  after  reaching  a ridicu- 
lously high  level,  has  slumped  considerably 
during  the  last  few  weeks  and  ought  to  slump 
considerably  more.  But  there  are  few  if  any 
fabrics  on  the  looms  at  present  that  are 
being  made  from  raw  silk  purchased  at  the 
late  extravagant  prices,  and  raw  silk  will 
have  to  take  a much  greater  tumble  before 
it  will  in  itself  furnish  a basis  for  a de- 
cline in  fabric  prices.  Consequently,  if  the 


drop  in  raw  silk  were  the  only  considera- 
tion, manufacturers  would  not  find  them- 
selves under  any  compulsion  to  revise  their 
ideas  of  further  price  advances. 

But  they  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
restricted  consumption  and  with  the  bearish 
effect  of  speculative  holdings  which  are  be- 
ing squeezed  out,  both  by  the  possible  restric- 
tion of  consumption  and  the  actual  restric- 
tion of  credit.  Until  the  full  effect  of  these 
influences  has  been  felt  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  manufacturers  to  know  whether  con- 
ditions will  stand  a moderate  advance  or  will 
necessitate  a reduction.  To  say  that  a de- 
cline in  the  price  of  silk  fabrics  is  on  the 
way  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will 
be  cheaper  for  fall,  but  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  they  can  be  higher,  and  the  spring 
retail  business  will  show  whether  or  not 
they  must  be  lower. 

The  same  is  true,  in  a general  way,  of  cot- 
ton goods.  Both  raw  cotton  and  gray  goods, 
it  would  seem,  have  passed  the  peak  and  are 
on  the  way  down  after  holding  extremely 
high  levels  for  several  months.  But  con- 
verters are  now  working  for  fall  on  goods 
purchased  at  these  high  levels,  and  a decline 
now  would  not  necessarily  make  itself  felt 
in  their  prices  until  the  spring  of  1921,  or 
thereabouts;  provided,  of  course,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  silk  manfacturers,  that  their 
hands  are  not  forced  by  outside  conditions 
such  as  a restriction  of  consumption  or  a 
considerable  increase  in  supplies  from  other 
sources.  Both  of  these  possibilities  as  ap- 
plied to  textile  lines  generally  are  worth 
considering  in  view  of  recent  financial  devel- 
opments. 

Sobering  Effect  Inevitable 

These  developments  have  been  gone  into 
more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  them  here  except  to 
point  out  that  they  entail  a considerable  re- 
duction in  our  export  trade,  a curtailment  of 
speculative  or  excessive  buying  and  a forc- 
ing out  of  speculative  holdings.  In  other 
words  they  are  calculated  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  available  supplies  of  mer- 
chandise on  our  markets.  It  will  take  proba- 
bly a few  more  months  to  show  whether  this 
increase  will  be  considerable  enough  to  break 
the  market  or  whether  it  will  merely  be  suf- 
ficient to  modify  the  price  outlook.  In  any 
case  it  will  have  a sobering  effect. 

This  effect  will  be  emphasized  by  the  re- 
duction in  consumption  which  seems  inevita- 
ble. The  continued  increase  in  prices  is  of 
itself  reducing  to  a marked  extent  the  pur- 


chasing power 
of  a large  class 
of  consumers. 
The  decline  in 
exports  and  the 
restriction  of 
credit  will  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  other  large  classes  of  consumers  — the 
farmers  for  instance.  If,  together  with  an 
increase  in  supply,  we  have  this  important 
decrease  in  demand,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  prices  must  soften. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
soften  very  rapidly  or  to  a very  marked  de- 
gree because  even  with  an  increased  supply 
and  a decreased  demand  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  a great  surplusage  of  merchandise  for 
quite  some  time  to  come.  It  is  important  to 
remember  this,  and  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  if  a very  radical  break  should  come 
in  the  market  it  would  be  only  temporary. 

No  Augury  of  Radical  Break 

Conditions  do  not  justify  a radical  break 
in  prices  although  they  do  justify  and  call 
for  a gradual  decline.  As  fundamental  costs 
of  production  and  distribution  are  not  likely 
to  be  reduced  much  for  a long  time,  if  at 
all,  this  decline  must  cut  into  the  profits 
of  producers  and  distributors  until  it  reaches 
a point  beyond  which  the  business  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  would  be  unprofita- 
ble. Then  it  has  to  stop  until  costs  have  been 
reduced. 

And  costs  are  not  going  to  be  reduced 
greatly  for  a long  time.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  reduced  at  any  time  to  a point  which 
will  make  possible  a return  to  the  price  level 
of  pre-war  days.  Those  days  and  prices  are 
gone  forever  and  a new  normal  has  been  es- 
tablished on  a new  and  higher  level.  Just 
how  high  this  new  level  is  would  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  lower  than  the  level  now  pre- 
• vailing,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  pres- 
ent prices  very  materially  before  we  get 
down  to  it. 

A few  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove 
this.  One  of  the  largest  mills  at  Fall  River 
recently  announced  a dividend  of  fifty  per 
cent.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  claim  that 
the  profits  of  this  mill  could  not  be  greatly 
reduced  and  still  give  the  stockholders  a 
comfortable  return  on  their  investment. 
Again,  the  fall  opening  prices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Co.,  though  considered  moderate, 
are,  on  the  average,  about  four  times  the 
opening  prices  for  fall,  1914. 

Cost  Increase  Not  Proportionate 

Certainly  the  production  cost  of  wool 
goods  has  not  increased  four  times  or  any- 
thing like  it  since  1914.  These  two  cases 
are  cited  not  as  exceptions  but  as  examples. 

(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Films  for  Salesforce  Instruction  Are 

New  Economist  Service 

Includes  Industrial  as  Well  as  Salesmanship  Features — Latter  Are  Screened  in  Department  Stores 
and  Accurately  Reflect  Retail  Atmosphere,  Up-to-Date  Merchandising  Methods  and  Successful 
Selling  Procedure — Produced  and  Released  by  the  Economist  Film  Service 


The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a pioneer  in 
many  other  lines  of  educational  work  in  the 
retail  field,  is  now  about  to  utilize  the  photo 
film  method  of  education — in  other  words, 
what  may  be  termed  the  “salesmanship 
photoplay."  To  supply  this  service,  the 
Economist  has  formed  a producing  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Economist  Film  Service. 

This  organization  is  now  producing  the 
educational  films,  all  the  way  from  the  sell- 
ing and  merchandising  ideas  depicted  therein 
to  the  completion  of  the  films  and  their  dis- 
tribution. Thus  this  new  Economist  depart- 
ment will  develop  what  is  needed  by  indi- 
vidual stores  as  an  aid  in  giving  to  their 
employees  instruction  in  salesmanship,  in 
the  manufacture  of  merchandise  and  in  the 
selling  qualities  of  goods;  and  it  will  be 
in  a position  to  furnish  any  store  in  the 
United  States  with  a comprehensive  educa- 
tional film  program. 

Essential  to  Effective  Films 

The  educational  film,  while  not  new  in 
the  broad  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  still  in 
the  development  stage  even  in  those  fields 
where  it  has  reached  its  most  practical  ap- 
plication, viz.,  in  schools,  colleges,  manufac- 
turing plants  and  scientific  laboratories.  In 
the  retail  field  its  merits  as  a means  for 
training  and  education  have  only  recently 
been  recognized,  and  it  has  there  developed 
more  slowly  than  its  effectiveness  warrants. 
This  has  been  due  to  no  lack  of  initiative 
on  the  part  either  of  the  motion  picture  com- 
panies or  of  retail  concerns,  but  rather  to 
the  lack  of  a certain  combination  of  resources 
essential  to  the  production  of  such  films  as 
will  really  serve  the  purpose  of  the  progres- 
sive retailer. 

Two  of  these  resources  are:  (a)  due 

knowledge  and  understanding  of  retail  needs 
and  retail  methods;  and  (b)  ability  to  so 
picturize  the  ideas  which  it  is  desired  to 
convey  as  to  properly  impart  them  to  those 
who  are  to  be  educated  and  inspired. 

Why  We  Can  Do  It 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist  organization, 
by  virtue  of  its  very  nature,  possesses  these 
resources.  We  are,  moreover,  in  a position 
to  realize  even  more  clearly  than  the  average 
retailer  how  to  provide  store  educational 
departments  with  a humanized,  effective 
method  of  salesmanship  training — this  be- 
cause we  investigate  and  study  the  problems 
not  of  one  store  but  of  thousands. 

Our  new  film  organization,  or  department, 
has  enlisted  every  one  of  our  retail  special- 
ists and  merchandising  experts;  more  than 


this,  it  has  added  the  services  of  Carl  L. 
Gregory,  a motion  picture  director  of  na- 
tional reputation.  Mr.  Gregory  will  super- 
vise the  production  of  all  our  industrial  and 
salesmanship  films,  including  the  casting, 
staging  and  photographing.  In  this  work 
his  experience  in  the  movie  world  will  pro- 
vide a most  valuable  asset. 

Fire  Insurance  Demands  Met 

Many  stores  have  foregone  the  use  of 
motion  pictures  for  any  purpose  because  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  films  conflicted  with  the 
requirements  of  their  insurance  policies.  The 
Economist  has  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
securing  from  the  Pathescope  Co.  of  America 
control — to  stores  and  to  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce— of  the  Pathescope  projecting  ma- 
chine. This  machine  is  portable;  it  can  be 
operated  with  direct  or  with  alternating  elec- 
tric current,  and  it  uses  a standard  safety 
film — one  which  will  not  explode.  Moreover, 
both  the  film  and  the  projector  have  been 
approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters. 

And  since  no  specially  constructed  or 
fireproof  booth  is  needed  for  the  Pathescope 
the  machine  can  be  operated  in  any  part 
of  the  store  at  any  time.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  is  obvious. 

How  the  Films  Will  Teach 

In  addition  to  several  new  departures  in 
the  production  of  the  industrial  film  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  the  Economist  Film  Serv- 
ice has  developed  an  exclusive  feature  hith- 
erto unknown  in  the  realm  of  educational 
films.  The  character  of  this  feature  is  sug- 
gested by  the  term  used  above:  “photoplay 
of  salesmanship.”  It  means  a film  that 
shows  by  visualization,  in  a full  and  at- 
tractive manner,  the  actual  technique  of 
selling. 

There  have  been,  and  still  are,  so-called 
department  store  films.  Their  only  claim  to 
be  “store  films,”  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  taken  in  a store.  They  are 
for  advertising  purposes  pure  and  simple; 
no  claim  has  been  made  that  they  teach  store 
employees  anything. 

Will  Inspire  Salespeople 

But  the  Economist  Film  Service  photo- 
play of  salesmanship  vrill  teach.  And  it  goes 
further:  it  will  inspire  salespeople  to  do 
better  work  by  showing  them  what  retail 
selling  is  and  what  the  salesman’s  possibili- 
ties are.  For  besides  depicting  the  actual 
technical  steps  in  the  process  of  making  a 
retail  sale  (or  any  number  of  sales)  the  pho- 
toplay of  salesmanship  brings  out  the  motives 


of  the  purchaser  and  the  mental  action  and 
reaction  of  customer  and  of  salesperson.  In 
short,  both  the  mechanical  and  the  psycho- 
logical processes  in  the  making  of  the  sale 
are  illustrated  in  all  of  their  interesting  and 
inspiring  relationships. 

These  features  of  the  film  producing  work 
are  entrusted  to  a specially  selected  scenario 
staff,  under  the  direction  of  Guy  Hubbart,  an 
Economist  staff-member,  of  many  years’ 
standing,  who  is  also  Chief  of  Instruction  in 
the  Salesmanship  and  Merchandising  courses 
at  Columbia  University. 

Special  Feature  Films 

There  will  be  at  leflast  one  photoplay  of 
salesmanship  in  each  of  the  regular  releases, 
each  of  these  particular  films  dealing  with 
a definite  retail  selling  situation. 

In  special  cases  these  films  as  well  as 
the  industrial  films — and  this  is  true  also  of 
other  features  not  referred  to  here — will  be 
so  produced  as  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  individual  stores.  As  a rule,  however, 
such  films  will  be  a part  of  the  regular 
monthly  program. 

Featurized  Industrial  Films 

The  Economist  Film  Service’s  industrial 
films  will  also  have  more  life  and  vigor  than 
have  characterized  movies  of  this  class  here- 
tofore brought  out.  That  is  to  say,  the  in- 
dustrial features — for  instance,  films  depict- 
ing the  processes  of  manufacturing  a pair 
of  shoes,  a web  of  silk,  or  a piece  of  lace — 
will  present  what  the  retail  salesperson  needs 
to  know  about  the  processes  employed  in 
making  the  commodity  in  question.  And, 
in  addition,  the  film  will  be  so  scenarioed  as 
to  arouse  and  hold  the  salesperson’s  in- 
terest. 

“Application  Story”  Method 

Mr.  Gregory,  in  supervising  the  technical 
direction  and  photographing  the  industrial 
films,  and  Mr.  Hubbart,  in  overseeing  the 
scenario  work,  will  carefully  employ  the 
method  of  teaching  salesmanship  by  what  is 
known  as  the  “application  story,”  which  was 
originated  and  developed  by  Mr.  Hubbart  in 
the  salesmanship  courses  at  Columbia,  and 
which  he  has  used  there  for  the  last  nine 
years  in  the  teaching  of  some  2800  sales- 
people. 

This  method  of  teaching  salespeople  what 
goods  mean  to  customers  and  what  good 
service  means  both  to  store  and  to  customer 
will  prove  a revelation  to  the  great  majority 
of  educational  directors  and  other  depart- 
ment store  executives. 
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Bromley  Manufacturing  Company 

LEHIGH  AVENUE  BELOW  FRONT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

DRAPERY  NETS,  LACE  CURTAINS,  CHENILLES,  ETC. 


egtabite^et)  1845 


SELLING  AGENTS 
J.  J.  FEELEY  & CO. 
141  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Masland  Process 


Amber  and  Highspire 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Wilton  and  Brussels  effects 
at  Moderate  Prices 


“There  are  no  regrets 
where  there  is  a Masland 


[.  Masland  oc  , 

Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  & J.  Sloane 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

5 77  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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ESMOND  BLANKETS 


Beautiful,  Durable,  Warm  and  Easily  Washed 


Comfort — Series  No.  900 


“Two-in-One”  Blankets 


Comfort — Series  No.  400 


Crib  and  Child’s  Blankets 


Indian  Rug  Blankets 
Series  No.  1000 


Comfort— Series  No.  300 


Bath  Robe  Blankets 


A Few  of  Our  Many  Patterns  and  Styles 

(See  Reverse  page  for  details) 
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Esmond  Blankets  A Iways  Please 

SMOND  Blankets  delight  the  most  dis- 
criminating customers. 

They  are  unusual  in  beauty  of  design,  sterling 
workmanship,  warmth,  comfort,  tensil  strength 
and  washing  qualities. 

The  deep,  fleecy  Cortex  Finish  Nap  makes  them 
warmer  and  more  durable.  They  wash  well, 
always  retaining  their  bright  colors  and  silky 
softness.  They  will  not  shrink  or  fade  and  are 
absolutely  moth  proof. 

Esmond  “ Two-in-One”  Blankets  are  woven  in 
two  layers,  making  them  doubly  warm  and  strong, 
and  doubly  convenient  and  comfortable. 

• t‘V  t !'  *' 

Esmond  Blankets  include  Oversize  Crib  Blan- 
kets, Comfortables,  “Two-in-One”  Blankets, 
Camp  Blankets,  Couch  Throws,  Automobile 
Blankets  and  Bathrobe  Materials.  All  are  made 
with  the  exclusive  Esmond  Cortex  Finish,  the 
leading  feature  in  the  blanket  industry. 

You  will  find  a new  satisfaction  in  handling  the  Esmond  Line. 

It  contains  the  products  you  are  always  proud  to  sell — pleas- 
ing , attractive,  satisfactory  a?id  economical.  Ask  your  jobber. 
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Esmond  Blankets  are  Manufactured  only 
by  Esmond  Mills 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

Clarence  Whitman  £?  Son,  Inc. 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Shown  at  the  R.  M.  A.  A.  Fashion  Show , Hotel  Astor , Feb.  4,  1 920 


(i)  Apple  green  taffeta  and  corn  color  taffeta  were  used  to  make  the  sports  hat  and  bag  from  Weyman  Bros.  (2)  Smart  turban  from  Ufland  showing  use  of 
glycerined  ostrich  and  the  unique  earring  effect.  (3)  Pendant  trimming  was  a feature  of  many  of  the  hats  exhibited.  Small  black  hats  are  to  be  a requisite  of  every 
woman’s  spring  wardrobe.  From  Hickson.  (4)  Off-the-face  models  while  not  quite  so  popular  are  largely  represented  in  the  advance  styles.  From  Vogue  Hat  Co. 
(5)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  beginning  of  the  spring  season  will  emphasise  large  hats,  with  gracefully  drooping  brims.  A curtain  effect  of  lace  over  the  edge  of 
the  brim  was  shown  on  many  hatf  of  all  sizes.  From  Bruck-Weiss. 

Showing  at  Astor  Asserts  Vogue  of  Large  Hat 


To  buyers  whose  tastes,  or  rather  whose 
clientele’s  taste,  runs  to  large  hats,  flower- 
and  feather-trimmed,  nothing  could  have  been 
as  cheering  as  the  display  of  millinery  given 
on  Feb.  4,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  by  the  Retail 
Millinery  Association  of  America. 

The  exhibition  was  called  the  “Spring 
Promenade,  1920,”  and  was  attended  by  more 
than  a thousand  manufacturers,  buyers,  and 
retailers  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
There  could  be  no  more  critical  audience  than 
this,  and  every  bit  of  applause  given  was  truly 
merited. 

It  is  always  to  be  expected  that  in  the  first 
showings  of  spring  hats  large  shapes  will  be 
predominant,  and  the  comparatively  few  small 
hats  that  were  shown  at  the  Astor  gave  the 
impression  that  they  will  take  second  place 
this  year. 


Offerings  at  Spring  Promenade  Em- 
phasize Broad  and  Low  Effects 
for  the  Season 

Brqad  brims,  medium  low  and  yet  full 
crowns,  and  low  trimming  was  the  dominant 
note.  There  were  supple  brims  that  drooped 
in  graceful  Gainsborough  lines  with  filmy 
sprays  of  glycerined  or  uncurled  ostrich  ex- 
tending over  the  brim  edge  and  sometimes 
trailed  down  toward  the  shoulder. 

Curtains  Droop  Over  Brim 
It  was  an  interesting  thing  to  note  the 
number  of  hats  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  that 
had  a tiny  curtain  of  maline  or  lace  that 
drooped  over  the  edge  of  the  brim.  This 
effect  was  not  confined  to  one  or  two  exhibi- 
tors, but  was  adopted  by  at  least  half  of  them. 


Off-the-face  models  were  not  as  prominent 
as  they  have  been  recently,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  hats, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sports  models,  were 
made  for  wear  with  afternoon  or  sheer  sum- 
mer dresses.  But  few  of  the  hats,  were  they 
wide  or  narrow  of  brim,  covered  the  eyes. 

One  or  two  extremely  smart  marquis  shapes 
in  black  or  white,  or  the  combination,  were 
worn  with  tailored  suits  or  dresses. 

Under-the-brim  trimming  was  a feature  of 
many  of  the  large  hats.  One  treatment  showed 
ostrich  turned  about  the  brim,  passed  through 
a slash  and  tacked  under  the  brim,  giving  a 
soft  feathery  effect  most  becoming  to  a youth- 
ful face. 

Streamers  of  Ribbons 
Natural-color  straws  were  in  abundance; 


(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Our  Idea  of  Service 


and  We  Think  It  Is  Also  Yours 

To  render  an  evenhanded  Justice — impartially — meas- 
ure for  measure — to  all  with  whom  you  labor. 

To  balance  the  scales  evenly — without  Distinction  for 
or  against — so  that  all  may  Profit  and  none  suffer. 

To  deal  honorably — squarely — to  keep  a just  and 
equitable  faith  with  our  customers  and  our  associates. 

To  consider  always  the  ultimate  wearer  of  our  Coats 
or  Suits — the  Woman — to  cater  to  her  likes  and  dislikes. 

To  protect  your  Customer — the  Woman — and  by  so 
doing — protect  you — our  Customer. 

To  do  all  this  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  and  to  richly  de- 
serve that  which  comes  to  us  as  our  portion  in  reward 
for  the  Service  we  have  rendered — is  the  desire  of  my- 
self and  my  associates. 


President 

e Cohn  Goodman  Company 

Makers  of  Style  Cra 
Coats  and  Suits 
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mying”  constantly.  As  she  disappeared  cries 
of  “Bring  back  the  vamp”  followed  her  small 
sophistication. 

Several  of  Black  Celophane 

Mrs.  Solomon  showed  several  hats  of 
black  celophane,  alone  and  with  combina- 
tions. One  small  shape  had  a black  satin 
crown,  with  band  of  pink  roses;  another 
larger  one  with  similar  shaggy  celophane 
brim  had  a soft,  puffy  crown  of  flesh-colored 
chiffon. 

A hat  worn  by  one  of  the  older  girls  of 
Spanish  type  was  a large  leghorn  shape 
trimmed  on  top  with  appliqued  georgette 
roses,  fancy  blue  ribbon,  with  gold  figures, 
and  underneath  with  a shirred  flesh-colored 
georgette  facing.  Agriculture  was  repre- 
sented by  a “wheat  hat,”  cloche  shape 
trimmed  with  wheat,  cornflowers  and  corn- 
flower-blue velvet  bow. 

One  Alpine  Offering 

One  of  the  “sterner”  sex — which  was 
rather  sparsely  represented  in  the  show — 
wore  an  Alpine  shape,  of  chenille  edged  with 
moire  grosgrain  ribbon,  having  a simulated 
feather  of  the  same  materials  set  jauntily 
on  one  side. 

A large  pink  “candy”  hat  is  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Hat  Box  Climax 

To  cap  the  climax  of  this  exhibition, 
while  the  children  were  dancing  on  the  run- 
way, a large  hat  box  was  swung  on  pulleys 
and  ropes  back  and  forth  across  the  room. 
In  this  huge  hat  box,  which  was  trimmed 
with  painted  elephants,  stood  a child  of  about 
five  years,  in  the  bonnet  illustrated  upper 
right,  kissing  her  hands  to  right  and  left. 


“Curtain  Raiser”  to  Spring.  Style 
Show  of  Retail  Millinery  Association 
Rivals  Main  Event  in  Quality  of 
Appeal  — Child  Models,  Crisp  with 
Chiffon,  and  Innocent  of  Other 
Adornment,  Introduce  the  Several 
New  Styles  Effectively 


As  a “curtain  raiser”  to  the  spring  style 
show  of  the  Retail  Millinery  Association  of 
America,  held  Wednesday  night,  Feb.  4,  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  a number  of  children’s  hats 
were  shown. 

Tailored  hats  were  offered  by  Kneale  & 
Rohrs,  with  spring  coats  by  Kneale  & Perl. 
The  shapes  shown  were  largely  of  the  roll- 
ing brim  and  cloche  order.  Sizes  were  varied 
from  small  hats  for  tiny  tots  to  wide  brims 
for  older  girls.  One  hat  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  was  of  bright  red 
Milan  with  a broad  band  of  grosgrain  rib- 
bon. 

Leghorn  in  natural  colors  with  bright 
colored  ribbon  trimming  was  used  a great 
deal  by  this  firm.  A hat  of  this  straw  was 
bordered  with  Chinese  blue  Milan  and  had 
a broad  band  of  grosgrain  ribbon  of  the 
same  shade  of  blue  arranged  in  two  groups 
of  double  loops  at  the  back. 

One  Smart  Costume 

A smart  costume  was  one  of  emerald 
green  and  pale  yellow.  The  coat  of  the 
green  crepe  material  was  trimmed  with  a 
satin  collar  of  yellow  crepe.  It  had  a belt 
around  the  front  and  a cape-like  back  which 
hung  an  inch  or  two  below  the  front  panel. 
The  hat  with  this  costume  was  of  Milan 
trimmed  with  a green  border  and  a wide 
band,  with  streamers  of  green  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

Hats  shown  by  the  Vogel  Bros.  Hat  Co., 
Inc.,  were  worn  with  taffeta  dresses  from  the 
Wm.  Fels  Co. 

Here  again  rolling  brims  were  shown. 
One  hat  of  this  shape  which  attracted  at- 
tention was  of  natural-colored  leghorn  with 
border  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and 
hand-painted.  The  crown  was  large  and  of 
a soft  bulging  shape.  Another  hat  was  a 
Milan,  rolled  to  one  side  and  trimmed  with 
a smart  grosgrain  bow. 

Mushrooms  and  other  small  shapes  were 
also  shown  by  this  firm.  One  small  shape 
had  a crown  of  horse-hair  with  a brim  of 
georgette.  Tulle  was  used  for  trimming,  as 
were  also  bright-colored  flowers,  streamers 
and  fruit.  One  hat  had  the  entire  crown 
covered  with  bright  red  cherries. 

Admittedly  the  “hit”  of  the  evening  was 
the  exhibition  of  children’s  fancy  hats  from 


1.  — Bonnet  of  pale  pink 
chenile  straw  with  pink 
georgette  crown,  trimmed 
with  a pink  ostrich  tip,  for 
child  of  five  years. 

2.  — Bonnet  shape  of  pink 
celophane  with  green  cro- 
chetted  raffia  edge,  trimmed 
with  pink  roses  and  a large 
pink  French  bow. 

3.  — Sunbonnet  of  pale  pink 
crepe  de  Chine  trimmed  with 
real  lace. 

From  Mrs.  Paul  Solomon. 


three  or  four  years  to  about  fifteen,  by  Mrs. 
Paul  Solomon.  The  unusual  manner  in 
which  this  exhibition  was  put  on  made  it 
stand  out  as  exceptional. 

Introducing  Spring  Was  “Spring” 

To  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn’s  Spring 
Song,  a beautiful  young  girl  dressed  as 
“Spring”  entered,  leading  four  tiny  babies, 
each  draped  in  flesh-colored  chiffon,  and 
wearing  dainty  fancy  pink  bonnets.  The 
four  small  children  were  attached  to  the 
figure  of  “Spring”  by  streamers  from  her 
waist. 

One  of  these  four  bonnets  is  pictured 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  lower  cen- 
ter. Another  one  was  of  shell  pink  satin 
and  net,  trimmed  with  soutash  embroidery 
and  lace  ruffles.  A small  bag  of  satin  and 
net  was  carried  with  this  bonnet.  The  third 
was  of  satin  and  net  and  soutash  also,  and 
had  a broad  sunbonnet  brim  with  a shirred 
band  under  the  chin.  The  fourth  was  a 
French  copy  of  net  and  satin  with  a pale 
blue  bow  and  streamers  hanging  down  the 
back. 


Dancing  Varies  Program 

Following  Miss  “Spring”  with  her  four  at- 
tendants came  other  children  of  varying  ages, 
all  draped  simply  in  the  flesh  colored  chif- 
fon with  bare  feet  and  arms,  with  nothing 
to  detract  from  the  hats  which  they  wore. 
The  showing  was  somewhat  more  of  a dance 
number  than  an  exhibition,  for  when  the 
children  were  all  in  and  grouped  the  music 
changed  to  jazz  to  “Tents  of  the  Arabs” 
music,  and  the  children  danced  all  the  time. 
One  baby  in  a black  celophane  bonnet 
trimmed  with  cretonne  figures  outlined  in 
wool  created  hilarious  enthusiasm  by  “shim- 


Children’s Spring  Hats 

“Come  Out”  Win- 
somely  at  the  Astor 
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Headquarters  for 

MATCHLESS  VALUES 


THE  outstanding  fact  about 
our  new  Spring  Line  is  not  only 
that  there  is  so  much  appealing 
style  and  unusual  quality  in  it, 
but  that  it  is  so  crowded  with 
Matchless  Values  ! 

No.  1612 

Charming  Suit,  made  in  heavy  all- 
wool  Serge,  with  excellent  tussah  lin- 
ing. Braid-bound  belt,  and  pockets 
trimmed  with  buttons  and  braid,  as 
illustrated.  Colors — Navy,  Black. 

Sizes,  1 6 to  44. 


m 


c* 


*1 


*18 


.75 


No.  1612 


No.  1481  Suit 

Clever  Suit  made  in  fine  quality  Silver- 
tone,  belted  all  around  and  trimmed 
with  ivory  buttons,  on  back  and  sides  as 
illustrated.  Colors — Pekin,  Reindeer, 
Tan,  Navy,  Oxford.  Sizes,  1 6 to  42. 

$19-75 

Immediate  Deliveries 


No.  1481 


NIEDEMAN6H0FFMAN 

45-51  West  25,J!St.,  NewYork 
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H ow  Often  Now  Do  You  See 
A Lad  Wearing  “Pa’s”  ? 


All  of  Which  Emphasizes  Importance  of 
Merchant’s  Knowing  Just  What  His 
Clientele  Will  Buy — Grandma  Bought  for 
Durability,  But  There  Are  Few  Like  Her 
Now — What  the  Great  “Middle  Class” 
Looks  for  in  the  Department  Stores 


Every  successful  merchant  must  analyze  his 
public  constantly,  and  be  ready  to  act  upon 
the  information  he  gets  thereby. 

Without  doubt  the  hardest  class  to  serve  is 
the  great  middle  class,  who  demand  appear- 
ance and  utility  in  varying  proportions.  Just 
how  much  appearance  these  people  will  pay 
for  and  how  much  utility  they  will  demand 
with  this  appearance  is  often  a hard  question 
to  answer. 

“I  carry  honest  merchandise”  complained 
one  merchant.  “Look  at  these  suits,  the  best 
materials  to  be  had  and  yet  my  business  has 
been  bad  all  season.  Old  customers  pass  right 
by  these  good  suits  to  go  up  the  street  to 
Jones’  and  buy  the  cheap,  showy  suits  he  has.” 
Evidently  this  man  had  not  made  a careful 
analysis  of  his  buying  public  or  he  would  have 
bought  more  suits  with  a greater  appearance 
value  and  fewer  for  utility.  While  the  buying 
of  those  “showy”  suits  may  have  shown  a rep- 
rehensible leaning  on  the  part  of  his  customers, 
yet,  as  one  merchant  remarked,  “I  do  all  I can 
to  educate  the  public  into  habits  of  thrift  and 
economy  but  I cannot  lose  business  to  do  it. 
If  they  demand  appearance  rather  than  utility 
I will  see  that  my  stock  contains  that  kind  of 
merchandise  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
that  demand,  but  I will  always  have  enough 
merchandise  of  service  value  so  that  the  de- 
cision will  be  strictly  up  to  them.” 

In  times  gone  by  when  Grandmother 
bought  John  a suit  of  clothes,  she  pulled  out 
a thread,  chewed  it  to  make  sure  it  was  all 
wool  and  if  she  found  the  material  all  she 
thought  it  ought  to  be  for  the  price,  the  ap- 
pearance, color,  fit  and  style  made  little  dif- 
ference. Maximum  of  wear  was  what  she  was 
looking  for.  Appearance  had  little  chance  any- 
way, for  she  always  bought  the  suit  too  large 
for  John  so  he  could  “grow  into  it”  and  when 
he  not  only  grew  into  it,  but  “grew  out  of  it,” 
it  was  handed  down  to  Henry.  So  utility  was 
her  watchword. 

But  now  when  John’s  daughter  goes  into 
a store  to  buy  a suit  for  John  III  she  doesn’t 
ravel  out  a thread  to  chew — if  she  did,  she 
wouldn’t  know  whether  it  was  wool  or  not. 

These  are  not  idiosyncrasies  of  a certain 
class  of  people,  but  fundamental  facts. 


“The  family  that  acknowledges  itself  poor 
buys  the  cheapest  thing  it  can  get.  This  class 
is  comparatively  small.  The  next  class  buys 
that  which  looks  as  though  it  cost  more  than 
it  actually  does  cost;  they  buy  for  ‘front.’ 
The  very  wealthy  people  insist  on  getting  their 
money’s  worth.” 

These  are  conclusions  reached  by  a well- 
known  business  man  after  twenty  years  of 
commercial  contact  with  the  buying  public. 

Every  successful  merchant  has  analyzed  his 
buying  public  with  some  such  thought  in  mind. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  stated  it  as  concretely,  but 
an  analysis  of  the  merchandise  in  his  store 
will  show  his  keen  sense  of  this  classification 
of  the  public  he  serves. 

Is  Basis  of  Stocks 

If  his  store  is  located  in  a district  popu- 
lated by  the  really  poor,  his  stock  will  contain 
only  such  merchandise  as  may  be  sold  at  the 
lowest  scale  of  prices.  If  the  large  substantial 
homes  of  wealth  are  to  send  him  his  custom- 
ers, he  looks  for  genuine  value  in  every  article 
he  buys  for  this  clientele.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  prices  are  so  long  as  the  value  equals 
the  price. 


But  if  his  surroundings  are  dotted  with 
apartments  more  “showy”  than  convenient, 
with  houses  of  imposing  entrances  and  near- 
period furniture,  with  the  large  majority  of 
American  homes,  in  fact,  his  stock  must  con- 
tain much  merchandise  which  has  a large 
amount  of  appearance  value  as  well  as  prac- 
tical value. 

The  women  of  this  class  may  not  be  able 
to  buy  a real  lace  collar,  but  they  want  the 
collar  they  do  buy  to  look  like  real  lace.  If 
they  can  not  afford  Heppelwhite  furniture, 
they  insist  on  having  furniture  that  appears 
to  be  Heppelwhite,  at  any  rate.  This  denotes 
a compromise  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  a com- 
promise between  what  she  would  like  and  what 
she  can  afford,  and  the  merchant  who  can  most 
closely  combine  these  two  is  the  most  success- 
ful. 

“One  Looks  Like  More” 

Many  times  two  pieces  of  merchandise  of- 
fered for  sale  side  by  side  are  of  the  same 
quality,  the  same  intrinsic  value,  the  same 
service  value  and  the  same  price,  but  as  the 
buyer  often  states,  “One  looks  more  than  the 
other,”  and  inquiry  will  bring  out  that  that  is 
the  one  which  sells  first. 

This  does  not  mean  that  utility  can  be  neg- 
lected, but  a proper  balance  between  utility 
and  appearance  to  suit  the  particular  buying 
public  being  served  must  be  maintained. 

The  first  important  step  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  know  the  buying  public.  A careful  census 
should  be  made  of  the  customers  (real  or 
prospective)  which  are  to  be  attracted  and 
held  to  the  store.  Then  the  important  thing 
is  to  keep  them  always  in  mind  when  buying 
merchandise.  If  catering  to  poor 
people,  the  store  will  scarcely  be 
stocked  with  period  fur- 
niture, real  laces,  Orien- 
tal rugs  and  gor- 
geous evening 
clothes  if  it  ex- 
pects to  win  suc- 
cess. 

r 
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Centeme  ri 


Glove  s 


mere  are  288  strands  oj^ 
silk  used  m-fhe  embroidery 
ofe Very  dozen  Centemeri 
Seville  G loVes. 


TODAY  glove  fashions  are  largely  a matter  of 
exquisite  embroideries  and  trimmings. 

As  these  important  details  are  perfected,  the  style 
value  of  the  glove  is  enhanced  and  its  selling 
possibilities  increased. 

For  a time  the  lack  of  supplies  of  raw  silk  in 
France  made  it  necessary  to  use  a substitute  for 
pure  silk  for  embroidery  purposes. 

With  the  commercial  rehabilitation  of  France  we 
were  one  of  the  first  to  contract  for  sufficient 
pure  silk  to  employ  in  the  development  of  the 
embroideries  on  all  of  our  superior  kid  gloves. 

The  use  of  pure  silk  not  only  contributes  to  the 
richer  appearance  of  the  Seville  but  insures  the 
important  element  of  durability. 


SEVILLE  P.  K. 

White  and  Black,  Self-Sewn,  Self -Embroidery  - 34.50 

White  and  Black,  Tranchant  -------  35.50 

Colors,  Self-Sewn  - --  --  --  --  - 36.00 

Colors,  Tranchant  - --  --  --  --  - 37.00 


40  0 FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Is  Featured  in  Practically  All  Lead- 
ing New  York  Stores,  Organdy  Being 
Favorite  Material  — Guimpes  for 
Bolero  and  Eton  Effects  Particularly 
Notable 


closely  resemble  the  separate  blouse  in  their 
finish  and  decoration. 

The  fact  that  so  many  types  of  suits  and 
dresses  are  being  sold  prevents  any  partic- 
ular style  of  neckwear  assuming  a definite 
lead,  but  these  novelties  are  being  sampled 
by  practically  all  of  the  leading  stores  to  add 
variety  and  zest  to  early  spring  neckwear 
displays. 


In  a day  of  many  fashions  in 
dress,  the  high  neck  guimpe  has 
a mission.  This  selection  from 
Kauter  & Aaron  is  made  of 
dainty  embroidered  net  and  Val 
lace.  An  upturned  brim  provides 
a daring  note  to  this  hair-braid 
sailor  with  cherry  pendant. 


Bluebird  blue  neckwear  is  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  hour  in  the  women’s  neck- 
wear field.  It  is  being  featured  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  leading  New  York  stores 
as  well  as  in  the  more  prominent  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

Organdy  is  the  favorite  material  for 
use  in  this  exquisite  shade.  Organdy 
collars  in  the  new  narrow,  rolling  styles 
for  wear  with  the  tailor-made  are  freely 
shown  as  are  also  a multitude  of  small  short 
collars  for  the  ornamentation  of  dresses. 

Various  shades  of  cream,  honey  and 
bisque  are  shown  as  well  as  peach  blossom 
pink  and  a dainty  lavender.  A display  of 
these  new  colored  novelties  certainly  pro- 
vides a spring-like  appearance  to  any  neck- 
wear department. 

Guimpes  for  Etons 

The  range  of  styles  in  vestees,  “mod- 
estees,”  guimpes,  and  gilets  baffles  descrip- 
tion. Colored  organdy  is  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  their  development.  In  the  models 
made  of  other  dainty  cotton  materials  white 
and  soft  bisque  shades  are  preferred.  In  the 
heavier  silk  models,  intended  to  supplement 
the  navy  tailor-made,  various  deep  rich 
shades  of  plain  and  of  novelty  silks  are  em- 
ployed, alone  or  in  exquisite  combinations. 

Of  particular  note  in  guimpes  are  the 
new  models  designed  for  wear  with  bolero 
and  Eton  jacket  effects.  Some  of  these  are 
finished  with  dainty  six-inch  sleeves  and 


Fancy  intricate  meshes  in  veil- 
ings are  now  supplemented  by 
unique  woven  patterns  widely 
separated  on  the  mesh  as  illus- 
trated in  this  veiling  from  Flatau 
& Steiner.  A brush  of  blue 
ostrich  enhances  this  glazed  straw 
turban.  Both  hats  from  C.  M. 
Phipps,  Inc. 

Embroidered  Glove 
Mounts  Into 
High  Favor 

Day  of  Simple  Models  Is  of  the  Past 
— Length  Question  Another 
High-Price  Factor 

The  glove  field  is  seething  with  action. 
Representatives  from  prominent  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  in  the  market 
studying  conditions  and  looking  over  the  new 
lines  with  the  idea  of  further  anticipating 
their  requirements  for  fall  delivery. 

In  many  instances  initial  orders,  partic- 
ularly on  imported  leather  gloves,  are  being 
revised  to  include  a more  substantial  assort- 
ment. This  action  is  due  to  a conviction  that 
prices  on  imported  kid  gloves  will  not  go  be- 
low their  present  level. 

Here  and  there  strong  objections  are 
made  to  current  quotations,  but  on  the  whole, 
explanations  as  to  the  reasons  for  advances 


Bluebird  Blue  Neckwear 

Dominates  Favor 


are  listened  to  with  better  grace  than  was 
the  case  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
season. 

There  seems  to  be  comparatively  little 
hesitancy  in  placing  orders  on  imported  kid 
gloves,  because  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well 
understood  that  a shortage  of  the  more  de- 
sirable grades  and  styles  is  most  likely,  un- 
less there  is  great  improvement  in  manufac- 
turing conditions  in  France.  There  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  tendency  to  overbuy,  which 
indicates  that  retailers  are  proceeding  along 
sensible,  conservative  lines. 

Belgian  Labor  Wanted 

Production  in  the  French  glove  centers 
is  not  making  the  gain  that  was  hoped  for  on 
account  of  shortage  of  skilled  glove  opera- 
tives. So  acute  is  the  situation  that  glove 
supplies  are  being  sent  to  Belgium  for  the 
making.  This  system  involves  serious  delay 
and  considerable  extra  expense,  and  if  it  is 
followed  to  any  great  extent  it  will  largely 
offset  advantages  which  may  be  gained  by 
the  importers  on  account  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  franc. 

The  labor  situation  in  Fulton  County  is 
likewise  far  from  satisfactory,  but  various 
readjustments  and  improvements  are  being 
made  which  it  is  hoped  will  enable  the  manu- 
facturers to  proceed  with  their  work  along 
normal,  constructive  lines. 

Orders  booked  to  date  are  conservative 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  objections  to  high 
prices,  but  they  are  of  sufficient  volume  to 
provide  a fair  working  basis  for  the  manu- 
facturers, and  direct  him  in  planning  future, 
supplies. 

Styles  Greatly  Improved 

In  the  majority  of  the  new  domestic  glove 
lines  shown  the  style  feature  has  been  given 
particular  attention.  The  day  of  the  simple 
glove,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin, 
is  of  the  past.  Embroideries  are  intricate 
and  elaborate  and  many  new  decorative  fea- 
tures are  added  particularly  in  the  slip-on, 
biarritz,  and  eight-button  lengths.  The  ex- 
tra labor  involved  in  the  making  of  these 
elaborate  styles  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  high  prices.  The  more  ordi- 
nary glove  at  the  more  moderate  figure  “goes 
abegging,”  so  to  speak,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail. 

The  length  question  is  also  playing  a 
hand  in  the  high  cost  of  gloves.  The  vogue 
for  gloves  in  intermediate  lengths  plus  the 
gradual  development  of  a demand  for  six- 
teen-button Mousquetaires  keeps  the  market 
drained  of  superior  skins  in  the  larger  sizes. 
The  smaller  size,  second-rate  skin,  as  a con- 
sequence, has  comparatively  small  value  in 
the  market. 

On  every  hand  there  is  proof  that  the  era 
of  the  short  sleeve  is  upon  us,  and  a broad- 
ening of  the  opportunities  for  the  selling  of 
longer  gloves  is  the  natural  outcome.  Of 
course  the  weather  will  have  something  to  do 
with  the  adoption  of  longer  gloves  for  wear 
in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  as  will 
also  the  high  prices,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  a fair  percentage  of  busi- 
ness done  in  long  gloves,  particularly  in  the 
larger  centers. 
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PURE  IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS 


Featuring  many  novelties  as  well  as 
staples.  Also 

Union  Linen , Fine  Lawn , Embroidered 
Corners , Initials , etc . 

Each  line  complete  in  itself — made  in  our 
own  factories,  of  the  best  materials.  High- 
est quality  workmanship. 

Exclusive  and  original  designs.  Boxed  or 
in  Bulk. 

Do  justice  to  your  Handkerchief  Depart- 
ment, look  through  our  line  when  in  the 
market. 

Deliveries  when  wanted . 


JOHN  C.  E.  CHAMBERS 


THE  HANDKERCHIEF  HOUSE  OF  AMERICA 

3 East  1 7th  Street 


New  York 


-“where  can  I get  those  new  aero- 
plane toys? ’’-asked  a Texas  Buyer 


In  twenty  minutes  he  was  on  his 
way  with  complete  information. 

It’s  a simple  matter  in  our  Buyers  Informa- 
tion Department  to  locate  all  sorts  of  hard- 
to-find  merchandise. 

From  Toys  to  Tub  Silks — Beads  to  Bed- 


quilts — there  is  someone  in  the  Economist 
who  knows  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

And  if  you  have  a problem  in  Department 
Store  Management  or  System,  someone  can 
help  you  solve  it. 

The  records  and  information  of  the  Buyers 
Information  Department  are  at  the  disposal 
of  all  Economist  subscribers. 


Dry  Goods  Economist 

239  West  39th  Street  4900  Bryant 
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How  Do  They  Put  the  Hole 
In  the  Dainty  Little  Glass  Bead  ? 

i 

In  Answering  This  Question  the  Writer  Gives  Information  That  Will 
Be  Mighty  Valuable  to  Salespeople — No  One  Country  Can  Make  Beads 
without  First  Obtaining  Materials  from  Some  Other 


Around  the  room  sat  six  or  eight  girls,  all 
busy  embroidering  pieces  of  silk,  and  as  their 
fingers  gathered  bead  after  bead  and  then 
sewed  them,  the  topic  arose  as  to  how  those 
tiny  pieces  of  glass  with  so  small  a hole  in  the 
center  were  made.  None  seemed  to  know  just 
how.  A salesman  from  a bead  house  happen- 
ing in,  the  question  was  put  to  him.  He  knew 
not  much  more  than  the  girls  except  that  the 
beads  were  made  of  sand  and  soda.  Just  how 
they  were  made  he  was  not  aware. 

The  topic  did  not  end  there,  however.  The 
manufacturer,  having  been  asked  the  question, 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  find  out.  So  he 
went  to  a large  bead  house,  and  this  is  what 
he  learned : 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
beads  is  the  making  of  the  glass.  This  is 
compounded  of  soda,  sand  and  various  other 
minerals,  according  to  the  color  desired.  The 
yellow  and  oranges  have  a large  admixture  of 
oxide  of  lead,  according  to  the  brightness  of 
the  color  desired. 

The  foundation  for  the  manufacture  of 
beads  comes  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  so  no 
one  country  can  make  beads  without  getting 
some  material  from  the  other.  Ordinary  types 
of  beads  formerly  had  a base  of  native  Egyp- 
tian sodium  carbonate.  Nitrate  of  soda  from 
Chile,  crude  saltpetre,  refined  carbonates  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  refined  nitre,  potash, 
cryolite  (a  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum 
found  in  Greenland  and  used  for  obtaining 
soda  and  aluminum),  and  especially  the  highly 
refined  Solvay  soda,  used  as  a solvent  for  sand 
and  formerly  imported  from  France,  but  made 
also  in  Italy,  figure  in  the  fondants  required 
for  the  higher  types  of  beads. 

Materials  for  Color 

The  coloring  materials  are  all  minerals  and 
include  in  recent  years  various  oxides  un- 
known to  the  glass  makers  of  centuries  ago, 
especially  oxides  of  cobalt,  chromium  and 
uranium.  The  more  important  coloring  mate- 
rials in  addition  to  oxide  of  lead  as  above 
stated,  are  believed  to  be  compounds  of  man- 
ganese, copper  (from  which  many  of  the  colors 
are  obtained),  iron,  zinc,  arsenic,  antimony, 
silver,  gold,  and  zaffara.  The  last  is  a sort 
of  mixture  of  which  cobalt  is  the  base,  used 
for  tinting  glass  blue. 

The  Egyptians  used  as  a coloring  agent  a 
compound  of  cobalt  and  copper  which  gives 
deep  shades  of  blue.  Silver  was  used  in  olden 
days  to  give  a yellow-gold  color,  but  science 
has  devised  a way  of  obtaining  the  same 


By  Richard  H . Leslie 

General  Manager,  the  American  Bead  Co. 

shades  without  the  use  of  silver.  Deep  ruby 
or  pigeon-blood  color  has  been  made  without 
the  use  of  gold,  but  none  can  compare  with 
those  in  which  gold  is  used. 

Most  of  the  secrets  of  the  coloring  of  beads 
remain  in  formulas  that  are  not  divulged  but 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
for  centuries. 

Through  Fifteen  Operations 
There  are  three  processes  of  bead-making : 
First,  the  making  of  the  glass;  second,  the 
making  of  the  glass  into  “canes;”  third,  the 

King  George  III  of  unhappy  memory 
made  the  famous  inquiry,  “How  did  the 
apple  get  into  the  dumpling?”  The 
question  asked  by  the  busy  embroider- 
ers is  more  complex  but  it’s  answered 
here  to  the  queen’s  taste. 


making  of  the  canes  into  beads.  In  further 
explanation  it  may  be  said  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  consists  of  fifteen  operations: 

(1)  Compounding  the  materials. 

(2)  Fusing  the  material  into  molten  glass. 

(3)  Cupping  the  molten  glass  to  prepare 
the  orifice  that  will  run  through  every  cane 
and  every  bead. 

(4)  Pulling  the  molten  glass  into  long 
hollow  tubes. 

(5)  Cutting  the  tubes  into  canes  of  about 
one  yard  in  length. 

(6  Sorting  the  canes  according  to  diame- 
ter. 

(7)  Clipping  the  assorted  canes  into  bead 
lengths  and  fanning  out  the  powdered  glass. 

(8)  Filling  the  orifices  of  the  sharp-edged 
beads  with  a composition  of  charcoal  and 
lime,  mixing  the  beads  thus  filled  with  a quan- 
tity of  sea  sand,  re-fusing  on  revolving  cru- 
cibles to  eliminate  the  sharp  edges  and  round 
the  beads  and  cooling. 

(9)  Fanning  out  the  sea  sand  and  mechan- 
ically sorting  the  beads  for  size. 

(10)  Mechanical  sorting  for  perfect  per- 
foration. 

(11)  Polishing. 

(13)  Stringing  or  mechanical  threading 
on  fine  metal  wires. 

(14)  Sorting  strung  beads  for  color. 

(15)  Packing  for  shipping. 

Some  Heat,  What? 

The  glass  is  fused  into  the  molten  mass 
in  immense  crucibles  lined  with  fireproof  til- 


ing and  clay.  Some  of  them  hold  five  or  six 
tons  of  molten  glass.  The  degree  of  heat  ob- 
tained varies  from  1000  deg.  to  1600  deg. 
Cent.  The  materials  must  be  exposed  to  1000 
deg.  before  they  fuse  properly.  The  immense 
pots  or  crucibles  are  covered  over,  lined  with 
fire  clay,  and  have  orifices  or  port-holes 
through  which  can  be  seen  the  glow  of  the 
melted  glass. 

Where  the  Hole  Begins 

About  the  molten  crucible  or  pot  are  work- 
men with  long  iron  tubes  similar  to  gas  pipe, 
about  12  or  15  ft.  in  length.  This  iron  tube 
they  dip  through  holes  on  the  side  (called  port- 
holes) in  the  molten  fondant  and  take  a dough- 
like  mass,  which  is  then  pounded  on  metal 
tables  or  anvils  until  it  begins  to  change  in 
color.  Roughly  rounded  by  the  process,  the 
dough-like  mass  on  the  end  of  the  tube  is 
then  opened  by  another  workman  with  what 
appears  to  be  a giant  pair  of  spring  pincers, 
and  the  fondant  is  scooped  and  pressed  out  as 
if  it  were  a dumpling  being  prepared  for  an 
apple.  This  scooping  out  creates  the  hole, 
which  ordinarily  remains  through  all  other 
processes  until  the  beads  are  finished  and  com- 
plete. 

The  cupped  mass  is  again  thrust  into  the 
oven  and  heated  to  a white  heat  and  almost 
to  the  consistency  of  glue,  without  being 
allowed  to  collapse  or  lose  its  cupped  form.  It 
is  again  taken  out  of  the  crucible  and  another 
workman,  provided  with  an  iron  rod  having 
a broad,  blunt  end,  presses  that  end  against 
the  top  of  the  fondant  cup,  to  which  the  heat 
causes  it  to  adhere. 

A Rope  of  Glass 

As  soon  as  the  second  rod  adheres  the  two 
men  walk  away  from  each  other,  pulling  out 
the  melted  glass  between  them.  Crossties 
are  laid  at  intervals  over  the  floor,  and  on 
those  the  rope  of  glass  is  supported.  So  duc- 
tile is  the  fondant  that  a mass  the  size  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  can  be  stretched  out  to  a length 
of  about  300  yards.  Even  when  the  fondant  is 
pulled  out  to  the  thinnness  of  a needle  it  re- 
mains a pipe  or  tube,  the  bowl  of  the  cup  (or 
hole  in  the  bead)  growing  smaller  but  always 
remaining  hollow.  This  fact  renders  possible 
bead-making  in  bulk. 

As  it  cools  this  tube  or  pipe  (which  often 
resembles  an  unbroken  filament  of  vermicelli) 
changes  from  white  to  red  and  from  red  to 
the  permanent  color  given  it  by  its  mineral 
coloring  matter. 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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I The  Actual  Profit  1 
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on  each  sale  of  a standard 
article  need  not  be  great.  It 
is  the  Frequency  of  Profit — the 
high  rate  of  turnover  of  a 
well-known  brand  that  means 
large  returns  on  a moderate 
investment. 

Onyx” 

U-S.Pat.  Office 

is  known  to  the  buying  public 
for  its  style  and  service.  Over 
three  decades  of  satisfaction 
have  built  up  a Good  Will 
which  means  rapid  sales  and 
large  returns  to  “ONYX” 
Dealers. 


1 i 

s §§ 

1 Emery  & Beers  Company  Inc.  \ 

| Sole  Owners  of  “Onyx”  Hosiery  j 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


Is  the  PublicfjFickle? 

Often  not  so  fickle  as 
charged — 

Reason  rises  to  the  top  in 
the  long  run — 

A business  establishes 
itself — 

In  the  exact  measure  of 
its  REASONS— 

That’s  the  premises  upon 
which  Keetch  policies  are 
built. 


BROADWAY  AT  24th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

| 31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building  § 

210  Pearl  Street,  Mutual  Life  Building, 

| Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ‘ | 
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TRADE  IS— 

"GIVE  AND  TAKE” 

To  live  to  trade  an- 
other day — 

Your  give  must  be  as 
fair  as  their  take. 

The  Keetch  Knitting  Mills 

Consolidated  Knitting  Co.,  drops. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Turbulent  Money  Market  Has  Knit 
Goods  Men  Groping  in  Darkness 


“What  Will  the  Future  Do  to  Production  Costs?”  They  Ask  Themselves, 
with  Eyes  Glued  to  Financial  Developments — Large  Part  of  Hosiery  Selling 
Will  Continue  on  Allotment  Basis  in  1920  — Demand  Will  Be  Sustained 


Recent  events  in  the  money  market  have 
contributed  to  a further  unsettling  of  the 
merchandise  market,  and  manufacturers  of 
knit  goods,  especially  of  hosiery,  are  still 
in  the  dark  on  the  future  movement  of  pro- 
duction costs.  They  do  not  know  what  ef- 
fect events  of  a financial  character  may 
have  on  cotton,  for  instance,  and  conse- 
quently on  cotton  yarns  of  all  grades  of  fine- 
ness. 

This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  holding  up  the  openings  of 
hosiery  lines  for  the  second  three  months 
of  1920,  which  were  expected  to  take  place 
early  in  February.  A few  lines  were  opened, 
but  the  majority  are  awaiting  more  definite 
indications  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  yarn  market. 

Many  Buyers  Have  Quit 

Many  of  the  large  number  of  buyers 
who  were  in  the  market  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  hosiery  orders  have  left 
for  home.  Those  who  remain  are  hopeful 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they  will 
be  able  to  contract  for  their  goods.  The 
continued  falling  of  foreign  exchange 
and  the  consequent  deleterious  effects  on 
exports  have  complicated  matters  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
these  hopes  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  buyers  who  have  been  looking 
around  evince  special  interest  in  silks  and 
mercerized  cottons.  Ordinary  cottons  receive 
little  attention.  In  spite  of  this  the  market 
price  of  the  latter  remains  firm,  for  the 
lower  inquiry  goes  in  the  scale  of  quality 


They  Turned  the 
Hose  on  Denmark , 
And  Overdid  It! 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  hosiery  market  by  a re- 
port to  the  effect  that  10,000,000  pairs 
of  silk  hose  are  lying  unsold  and  un- 
salable in  Denmark.  These  were  im- 
ported during  and  immediately  follow- 
ing the  war  to  be  sold  in  Germany.  It 
was  thought  that  that  country  would 
be  so  bare  of  manufactured  goods  that 
when  commerce  was  resumed  there 
would  be  an  immediate  rush  to  buy. 
Neutral  countries  bought  heavily  in 
America  on  the  strength  of  this  idea, 
storing  the  goods  against  the  day' when 
they  could  be  sold  at  a nice  profit  to 
the  goods-hungry  nations. 

So  far  no  one  has  been  “killed  in  the 
rush.”  Neither  our  late  enemies  nor 
our  allies  are  coming  forward  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  open  pockets.  The 
owners  of  the  merchandise  can  ship  it 
back  here,  paying  high  freight  and  in- 
surance rates,  but  still  making  a profit 
because  of  the  prices  at  which  it  was 
bought;  but  they  cannot  sell  it  abroad. 


the  nearer  to  production  cost  prices  are 
found  to  be.  There  are  mock  seam  and  ordi- 
nary seamless  silks  to  be  had — or  rather,  to 
be  had  when  more  lines  are  opened — but 


full-fashioned  goods  will  continue  to  be  a 
tough  proposition  to  tackle.  Real  prices 
cannot  be  obtained  on  full-fashioned  silks 
at  all,  anything  given  at  a price  being  purely 
nominal. 

No  Relief  in  Cheaper  Grades 

Mercerized  lines  move  with  the  silks. 
The  supply  of  yarn  is  such  that  very  high 
prices  are  obtained  by  dealers  who  cannot 
begin  to  provide  all  that  is  required.  The 
worst  of  the  situation  is  that,  as  the 
Economist  has  noted  before,  whenever  one 
grade  of  yarn  becomes  unobtainable  and 
another  of  coarser  quality  is  sought,  the 
price  of  the  latter  takes  an  immediate  jump, 
so  that  little  relief  is  got  from  acceptance 
of  cheaper  grades. 

Like  1919,  the  current  year  will  see  a 
large  part  of  hosiery  selling  done  on  an 
allotment  basis.  There  is  certainly  no  indica- 
tion of  slackening  in  demand  from  any  quar- 
ter, and  with  production  still  very  far  below 
the  pre-war  normal,  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers cannot  hope  to  supply  all  their  custom- 
ers with  their  full  requirements.  This  means 
that  the  mushroom  jobber,  the  little  fellow 
who  has  grown  from  a salesman  overnight, 
has  still  a period  of  prosperity  ahead  of 
him,  for  he  gets  a fat  business  from  buyers 
who  must  look  beyond  their  regular  sources. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  manufac- 
turers are  cutting,  down  rather  than  increas- 
ing the  number  of  their  accounts,  it  re- 
mains a mystery  where  these  jobbers  get 
their  goods.  But  somehow  or  other  they 
manage  to  live  and  make  a fat  profit. 


Here’s  a Broad  Step  in  Profit-sharing 


Underwear  Firm  Splits  Annual  Profits  Half-and-half 
with  Employees — Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Employees’  Share 
Remains  in  Business,  Drawing  Interest  at  Six  Per  Cent 
— Plan  to  Be  Given  Two  Years’  Trial 


A long  step  toward  the  pre- 
clusion of  possible  labor  troubles 
has  been  taken  by  Winship,  Boit 
& Co.,  underwear  manufacturers 
of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  in  the  new 
plan  of  profit-sharing  recently  announced.  The 
plan  is  so  radically  different  from  the  general 
run  that  it  is  well  worth  presenting. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  as  follows:  The  firm’s 
annual  net  profits  are  to  be  split  “50-50”  with 
the  employees.  Employees  of  one  year’s  stand' 
ing  receive,  in  addition  to  wages,  an  interest 
equal  to  20  per  cent  of  their  earnings  for  the 
past  year.  Those  who  have  been  employed 
longer  receive  an  additional  1 per  cent  for  each 
added  year. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  share  of  profits  due 
will  be  paid  in  cash,  the  rest  to  remain  in 


the  business  at  6 per  cent  interest.  An  em- 
ployee of  five  years’  or  more  standing  who  is 
60  years  of  age,  or  older,  may  withdraw  each 
year  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  credited  to 
him  in  the  business. 

Employees  share  in  the  losses  as  well  as 
the  gains  of  the  business  (through  the  in- 
terest remaining  in  it).  Dependent  widows 
and  children  under  14  are  provided  for  from 
the  general  expenses  of  the  company’s  busi- 
ness. 

The  employees  may  retain  their  own  ac- 
countant to  determine  the  profits  of  the  busi- 


ness. The  proprietors  retain 
full  control  of  the  business,  with 
power  to  discharge,  enlarge  or 
decrease  the  force. 

If  at  any  time  the  interests 
of  the  employees  exceed  those  of  the  proprie- 
tors, either  side  may  initiate  steps  to  form  a 
corporation  or  association  to  run  the  business. 
The  proprietors  are  pledged  to  give  the  scheme 
a two  years’  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  agreement  may  be  abrogated  or  continued. 

The  action  of  Winship,  Boit  & Co.  is  the 
subject  of  much  interested  speculation  in  the 
trade  and  the  working  of  the  plan  will  be 
closely  followed,  for  there  are  few  knit  goods 
mills  which  do  not  feel  the  need  of  some  sort 
of  remedy  for  the  condition  of  individual  un- 
derproduction which  exists  among  workers. 
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Efficiency 

1 


in  Pro 


Quantity  production  reduces  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, but  to  pass  along  the  economy  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  quantity  distribution. 

The  varied  styles  necessary  for  a retailer’s  stock 
prohibit  quantity  production  if  manufactured  in 
one  mill.  To  speed  up  the  output  and  stand- 
ardize the  merchandise  it  is  necessary  to  special- 
ize on  one  operation. 


AMA 


Goodall,  Brown  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Birming- 
ham 

D.  R.  Dunlap  Merc.  Co.,  Mobile 
Solomon  Bros.  & Kahn,  Montgomery 

ARKANSAS 

Williams-Echols  D.  G.  Co.,  Fort  Smith 
Helena  Wholesale  D.  G.  Co.,  Helena 

CALIFORNIA 

Cooper,  Coate  & Casey  D.  G.  Co.,  Los 
Angeles 

Hart  & Eisner,  Los  Angeles 
McComas  D.  G.  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Smith-Riddick  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
N.  Abrams,  San  Francisco 
Bauer  Bros.  & Co.,  San  Francisco 
Breyer  & Son,  San  Francisco 
L.  Dinkelspiel  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Walton  N.  Moore  D.  G.  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Levi  Strauss  & Co.,  San  Francisco 

COLORADO 

Daniels  & Fisher  Stores  Co.,  Denver 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Guy,  Curran  & Co.,  Washington 

FLORIDA 

Benedict,  Pollack  & Co.,  Jacksonville 
The  Bentley  Gray  D.  G.  Co.,  Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Ragan  Malone  Co.,  Atlanta 
John  Silvey  Co.,  Atlanta 
Hosch  Bros.  Co.,  Gainesville 
1.  Epstein  & Bro.  Co.,  Savannah 
Frank  & Co.,  Savannah 

ILLINOIS 

Butler  Bros.,  Chicago 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chicago 
John  V.  Farwell  Co.,  Chicago 
Samuel  Phillipson  & Co.,  Chicago 
Schneider,  Battinus  & Simon,  Chicago 


INDIANA 

Hibben,  Hollweg  & Co.,  Indianapolis 
Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Richmond 
Levin  Bros.,  Terre  Haute 


IOWA 

Schramm-Schmieg  D.  G.  Co.,  Burlington 
Welch-Cook  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids 

F.  Brody  & Sons  Co.,  Des  Moines 
H.  B.  Glover  Co.,  Dubuque 
Rider-Wallis  D.  G.  Co.,  Dubuque 
Irwin  Phillips  Co.,  Keokuk 
Ottumwa  Mercantile  Co.,  Ottumwa 
H.  A.  Baker  Co.,  Sioux  City 
Hicks-Fuller-Pierson  Co.,  Sioux  City 
Sibley  Hess  Co.,  Sioux  City 


ALABAMA 


DEAR 

WAIST 


Ahac'oJ 

SuuTKlm 


BEAR 

KNIT-WAIST 

WAIST  UNION  SUIT 
INFANTS  WRAPPER 


KANSAS 

Theo.  Poehler  Merc.  Co.,  Topeka 
The  Johnson  & Larimer  D.  G.  Co., 
Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Danville  D.  G.  Co.,  Danville 
Carter  D.  G.  Co.,  Louisville 
Sterling  Furnishing  Goods  Co.,  Louisville 
C.  H.  Rieke  & Sons,  Paducah 

LOUISIANA 

Dwyer  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans 

L.  Goldstein  & Sons  Co.,  New  Orleans 
Wm.  B.  Kohlman,  New  Orleans 
Schwartz  Bros.  & Co.,  New  Orleans 
Shushan  Bros.  Co.,  New  Orleans 

MARYLAND 

American  Wholesale  Corp.,  Baltimore 
Treide  & Sons,  Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Walker-Stetson  Co.,  Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Crowley  Bros.  & Co.,  Detroit 
A.  Krolik  & Co.,  Detroit 
Grand  Rapids  D.  G.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
Paul  Steketee  & Sons,  Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA 

F.  A.  Patrick  & Co.,  Duluth 
Butler  Bros.,  Minneapolis 
McDonald  Bros.  Co.,  Minneapolis 
Martin  Bros.  Co.,  Minneapolis 
Wyman,  Partridge  & Co.,  Minneapolis 
Finch,  Van  Slyc'k  & McConville,  St.  Paul 

G.  Somers  & Co.,  St.  Paul 

MISSISSIPPI 

Abe  Rubel  & Co.,  Corinth 

MISSOURI 

Burnham,  Munger,  Root  D.  G.  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City 

Fitts-Smith  D.  G.  Co.,  Kansas  City 

H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co.,  Kansas  City 

M.  Reicher  & Son,  Kansas  City 
Smith-McCord-Townsend  D.  G.  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City 

John  S.  Brittain  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph 

Richardson  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph 

Tootle-Cambell  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph 

Wheeler  & Motter  Merc.  Co.,  St.  Joseph 

Butler  Bros.,  St.  Louis 

Carleton  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Elder  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Ely  & Walker  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Jacob  Frank  Merc.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Rice-Stix  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

MONTANA 

June  McCracken,  Livingston 

ZON 
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duction — Economy  in  Distribution 

The  BEAR  organization  is  keyed  up  to  quantity 
production. 

The  Heavy  Weight  BEAR  Waist-Union-Suit  is 
made  in  the  Muskegon  plant — 

The  Light  Weight  BEAR  Waist-Union-Suit  in 
the  Muskegon  Heights  plant — 

The  BEAR  Waist  in  the  Grand  Haven  plant — 
and  are  distributed  in  the  economical  way 
through  these  wholesalers: 


BEAR  Waist $4.75 

Heavy  Weight 

BEAR  Waist-Union-Suit $ 1 2.50 

Light  Weight 

BEAR  Waist-Union-Suit $6.50 


NEBRASKA 

The  Donald  Co.,  Grand  Island 
Byrne  6c  Hammer  D.  G.  Co.,  Omaha 

M.  E.  Smith  6c  Co.,  Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
L.  J.  Carleton,  Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY 

H.  Bachman  & Co.,  Newark 
Murray,  Griffith  6c  Messier,  Trenton 

NEW  YORK 

Babcock  6c  Shannon  Co.,  Albany 
Adam,  Meldrum  6c  Anderson  Co., 

Buffalo 

Clawson  6c  Wilson  Co.,  Buffalo 

N.  J.  Thompson  & Co.,  Elmira 
Tinkham  Bros.,  Jamestown 
Butler  Bros.,  New  York  City 
Calhoun,  Robbins  & Co.,  New  York  City 
Claflins,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Daum,  Rogers  6c  Spritzer,  New  York  City 
James  H.  Dunham  6c  Co.,  New  York  City 
Peter  Knaus  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Newman  6c  Co.,  New  York  City 
New  York  Merchandise  Co.,  New  York 
City 

C.  B.  Rouss,  New  York  City 
Washington  Mills,  New  York  City 
Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.,  Rochester 
Smith,  Beir  & Gormly,  Rochester 
Syracuse  D.  G.  Co.,  Syracuse 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Williams  & Shelton  Co.,  Charlotte 
J.  W.  Scott  & Co.,  Greensboro 
Alcocke  & Henry,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Smith,  Follett  6c  Crowl,  Fargo 

OHIO 

Rivitz  Wholesale  D.  G.  Co.,  Akron 
The  Alms  & Doep'ke  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Lehman,  Meiss  6c  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Meyer,  Wise  & Kaichen  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Reins  6c  Meiss,  Cincinnati 
Louis  Stiz  6c  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Hibsman  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Jones,  Witter  6c  Co.,  Columbus 
The  J.  T.  Barlow  Co.,  Dayton 
Lee  Wolf  6c  Bro.,  Dayton 
Baumgardner  6c  Co.,  Toledo 
Youngstown  D.  G.  Co.,  Youngstown 
Black  6c  Grant  Co.,  Zanesville 

OKLAHOMA 

Baker,  Hanna  6c  Blake  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City 

OREGON 

Miller-Calhoun-Johnson  Co.,  Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry  Slutzker,  Altoona 
Hench  6c  Wilson,  Harrisburg 
Berney  Bros.,  Johnstown 
New  Castle  Notion  Co.,  New  Castle 
W.  Bodek  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Aaron  Bodek  6c  Son,  Philadelphia 
Markovitz  Bros.,  Philadelphia 
Sheibley-Tyler  Co.,  Philadelphia 
T.  H.  Vanneman  Sons  6c  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Young,  Smyth,  Field  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Arbuthnot-Stephenson  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Bagran  Bros.,  Pittsburgh 
James  B.  Haines  6c  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh  D.  G.  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
George  English,  Jr.,  6c  Co.,  Shamokin 
Sol.  Heller  6c  Sons,  Wilkes-Barre 

TENNESSEE 

Thomas  6c  Moore  D.  G.  Co.,  Chat- 
tanooga 

C.  G.  Hannah  6c  Co.,  Johnson  City 
Anderson-Dulin-Varnell  Co.,  Knoxville 
Daniel  Briscoe  Co.,  Knoxville 
Deaver,  Kennedy  Co.,  Knoxville 
Farris,  Fuller,  Crenshaw  Co.,  Knoxville 
Julius  Levy  Sons  Co.,  Memphis 

Wm.  R.  Moore  D.  G.  Co.,  Memphis 
Harris,  Davis  6c  Co.,  Nashville 

TEXAS 

McKean,  Eilers  6c  Co.,  Austin 
Butler  Bros.,  Dallas 

Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan  Co.,  Dallas 
L.  H.  Lewis  Co.,  Dallas 
Perkins  D.  G.  Co.,  Dallas 
Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas 
Haymon-Krupp  6c  Co.,  El  Paso 
Galveston  D.  G.  Co.,  Galveston 
Pincus  6c  Jarrett  D.  G.  Co.,  Houston 
A.  B.  Frank  Co.,  San  Antonio 
Sanger  Bros.,  Waco 
Williams  D.  G.  Co.,  Waco 

UTAH 

Decker-Patrick  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Zion  Co-operative  Merc.  Inst.,  Salt  Lake 
City 

VIRGINIA 

Charles  King  6c  Son  Co.,  Alexandria 
Mahoney,  Jones  Co.,  Bristol 
J.  W.  Ould  Co.,  Lynchburg 
Quinn-Marshall  Co.,  Lynchburg 
Watts  Bros.,  Lynchburg 
Elliott  Cummings  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk 
Winston  Notion  Co.,  Norfolk 
Ligon-Hinckle  6c  Co.,  Petersburg 

D.  H.  Pitts  6c  Bros.,  Richmond 
Richmond  D.  G.  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond 
Southern  Bargain  House,  Richmond 
F.  B.  Thomas  6c  Co.,  Roanoke 


WASHINGTON 

Western  D.  G.  Co.,  Seattle 
Spokane  D.  G.  Co.,  Spokane 
Love-Warren-Monroe  Co.,  Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Abney  Barnes  Co.,  Charleston 
Noyes,  Thomas  6c  Co.,  Charleston 
The  Koblegard  Co.,  Clarksburg 
Croft  Standard  Co.,  Huntington 
Watts,  Ritter  6c  Co.,  Huntington 
Brown-Kendall  Co.,  Parkersburg 
H.  P.  Dils  6c  Son  Co.,  Parkersburg 
The  S.  K.  Frank  Co.,  Wheeling 
Hicks  6c  Hoge  D.  G.  Co.,  Wheeling 
John  S.  Naylor  Co.,  Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 

Goll  6c  Frank  Co.,  Milwaukee 
H.  Stern,  Jr.,  6c  Bro.  Co.,  Milwaukee 

CANADA— ALBERTA 

Revillon  Wholesale,  Ltd.,  Edmonton 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Gault  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
Milne  6c  Middleton,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
Jas.  Thomson  6c  Sons,  Vancouver 
Wallace,  Parsons  6c  Farmer  Co.,  Van- 
couver 

MANITOBA 

Finnie  6c  Murray,  Winnipeg 
Gault’s,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
S.  Groff  6c  Son,  Winnipeg 
Robinson,  Little  6c  Co.,  Winnipeg 
R.  J.  Whitla  6c  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Brock  6c  Patterson,  Ltd.,  St.  John 
Manchester,  Robertson,  Allison,  Ltd., 

St.  John 

Vassie  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John 

NOVA  SCOTIA 
J.  6c  M.  Murphy,  Ltd.,  Halifax 
C.  E.  Bentley  6c  Co.,  Truro 

ONTARIO 

Brickenden  6c  McCrimmon,  London 
Richard  L.  Baker  6c  Co.,  Toronto 
The  W.  R.  Brock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Gordon  Mackay  6c  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
John  MacDonald  6c  Co.,  Toronto 

QUEBEC 

W.  R.  Brock  Co.,  Montreal 
Greenshields,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Hodgson,  Sumner  6c  Co.,  Montreal 
Malouf,  Jarjour  6c  Motter,  Montreal 
Muser  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Alphonse,  Racine,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

Representatives  for  Canada : E.  H.  WALSH 

& CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver 


PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
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Fall  1920 

In  Princess  May  for  Fall  1920  we  again  offer  the  Value 
line  of  ladies’  knit  underwear. 

As  in  1919,  our  large  production  has  enabled  us  to  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  Princess  May  quality  and  to 
keep  within  the  range  of  popular  prices. 

Princess  May  for  Fall  1920  is  a complete  line  of  union 
suits,  vests  and  pants,  bloomers,  etc.,  and  is  sold  direct 
to  the  retail  trade  by 


ROBISCHON  & PECKHAM  COMPANY,  255  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Princess  May  is  a product  of 
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Cottons  and  Ginghams 
Feature  Garments 


Activity  Continues  to  Characterize  Market,  Despite  Ten- 
dency to  Buy  Cautiously — Taffeta  Favored 
for  Afternoon  and  Evening  Wear 


Despite  the  report  that  buyers  in  the  ready- 
to-wear  market  are  “watching  their  step”  and 
holding  off  on  placing  big  orders,  some  whole- 
sale firms  handling  dresses  seem  to  be  enjoy- 
ing an  unusually  prosperous  season.  In  a re- 
cent interview  with  a well-known  dress  manu- 
facturer of  New  York  City,  the  fact  was  re- 
vealed that  he  had  sold  1500  more  garments 
in  January,  1920,  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1919. 

When  asked  how  he  accounted  for  this  in- 
crease in  business,  he  replied:  “We  handle 

only  the  very  best  merchandise,  and  every  gar- 


Drawn by  an  Economist  artist 

Kaftana  blouse  or  sports  dress,  developed 
from  the  one-time  hip-length  slip-over  blouse. 
This  model  is  made  of  white  ratine,  trimmed 
with  a feathery  cotton  fabric  in  yellow  and 
white.  From  Deutz  & Ortenberg. 


ment  that  leaves  our  work  room  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  sample  submitted  to  the 
buyer.  This  is  the  first  reason — we  have  won 
the  buyer’s  confidence;  the  second  is  the  fact 
that  we  cater  to  the  public  demand.  At  pres- 
ent the  demand  is  for  high-class  goods;  that 
is,  merchandise  that  will  give  good  service  as 
well  as  distinction  in  style.  We  attribute  the 
secret  of  our  success  to  the  fact  that  we  guar- 
antee both  excellent  technique  and  origi- 
nality.” 

The  Day  of  Cottons 
When  questioned  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
summer  styles  he  answered  immediately  that 
cotton  dresses  were  bigger  sellers  than  they 
had  ever  been.  This  demand,  he  considered, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  had  been 
educated  up  to  the  wisdom  of  pur- 
chasing good  garments  and  fewer 
of  them,  if  necessary;  therefore, 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  serge 
and  silk  dresses  that  they  can  buy 
for  $35  or  $40  when  for  the  same 
price  they  can  purchase  wonder- 
fully well-made  organdies,  voiles, 
linens  and  ginghams.  Thus  he 
draws  his  conclusions  that  this  will 
be  a cotton  summer. 

Among  the  newest  cotton 
frocks  shown  for  spring  are  or- 
gandies in  pastel  shades  with  half- 
inch dots  of  white,  or  black  and 
white,  or  contrasting  colors  to  the 
dress.  Simplicity  is  the  keynote 
of  these  frocks  since  their  only 
trimming  is  white  organdie  col- 
lars, cuffs  and  sashes. 

Turn-up  tucks  add  variety  to  the  skirts  of 
some  of  these  dresses,  but  as  a rule  the  gen- 
eral tendencies,  in  most  of  the  cotton  models, 
are  plain,  full-gathered  skirts  and  kimono 
waists  with  elbow  or  shorter  sleeves,  and  very 
little  trimming  but  brilliant  coloring  in  the 
fabric.  Occasionally  an  all-white  organdie 
dress  is  seen,  with  pleatings  of  the  same 
material  turned  back  at  the  hem  and  cuffs 
and  also  around  the  neck. 

Ginghams  for  Summer 
Ginghams  are  creating  a great  deal  of 
interest  this  season,  and  quantities  of  them 
have  been  sold  and  worn  at  Palm  Beach 
and  Miami.  This  is  a good  indication  of 
their  being  established  for  the  entire  sum- 
mer, for  summer  styles  are  generally 
launched  in  the  southern  winter  resorts. 
Small  plaids  are  the  most  popular  in  rose, 
lavender  and  brown. 

Voile  and  linen  is  a combination  used 
in  summer  dresses,  and  so  far  has  been 
well  received.  One  of  the  biggest  sellers 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

“Town  and  country  frock”  of  cartridge  silk 
in  rose  and  white.  The  close-fitting,  accordeon- 
pleated  skirt  and  the  slip-over  blouse,  em- 
broidered in  brilliant-colored  ivools,  are  typical 
of  the  season’s  style  tendencies.  From  the 
Blousemakers. 


this  season  is  a chemise  dress  with  the  upper 
part  made  of  ecru  voile  embroidered  in  brown 
thread,  and  the  skirt  made  of  brown  linen  set 
on  at  the  hip  line  with  outstanding  pockets. 

Dotted  swiss  is  coming  in  for  its  share  of 
attention  in  thp  summer  frocks  and  is  being 
strongly  featured  by  several  big  wholesale 
houses.  The  colors  especially  favored  are  deep 
rose  and  dark  blues,  with  white  dots. 

In  contrast  to  the  simple  wash  frocks  are 
the  more  elaborate  afternoon  and  evening 
dresses  which  are  being  shown.  Black  net 
dresses  for  afternoon  and  dinner  wear  have 
been  in  great  demand  and  are  rapidly  making 
' their  appearance  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
shops. 

Yards  and  Yards  of  Pleatings 

One  particularly  attractive  dress  of  this 
type  displays  yards  and  yards  of  narrow  pleat- 
ings in  a very  full  skirt  of  black  net.  The 
skirt  is  wired  at  the  hip  line,  thus  holding  it 
away  from  the  figure  and  revealing  a close 
underdress,  also  of  black  net  and  ruffles,  drop- 
ping slightly  below  the  overdress,  giving  the 
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The  present  day  Parisian  vogue  of  the  striped  wool  fabric  for  suits  and  coats  has  been  carried  over  with  much  enthus'asm  in  advance  styles  for  spring.  Reports 

from  the  Riviera  are  to  the  effect  that  striped  and  checked  suitings  are  high  in  favor. 


quaint,  old-fashioned  silhouette  of  a crinoline 
and  pantalettes. 

The  bodice  of  this  dress  carries  out  the 
same  idea  of  quaintness  in  its  tiny,  puff  sleeves 
and  full-gathered  waist  with  the  neck  line  low 
over  the  shoulders. 

Taffeta  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear  is 
well  established  for  spring.  Both  dresses  and 
wraps  are  made  of  this  material  combined 
with  laces,  nets,  organdies  and  voiles. 

Black  is  the  leading  color  for  both  street 
and  evening  wear.  The  most  unique  combina- 
tions of  ecru  nets  and  white  organdie,  with 
black  taffeta,  have  been  featured  for  day 
dresses,  among  them  a model  with  full  over- 
dress of  ecru  fishnet,  heavily  embroidered  in 
colored  and  ecru  thread.  With  this  is  worn  a 
tight  taffeta  bodice  with  very  short  sleeves  and 
no  trimming. 

Another  model  cut  on  similar  lines  displays 
embroidered  white  organdie  in  the  overskirt, 
with  tiny  rufflings  of  organdie  outlining  four 
deep  slits  over  the  hips,  where  the  black  taffeta 
shows  through.  A deep  ruching  of  organdie 
turned  back  at  the  hem  and  around  the  neck 
and  sleeves  adds  a gay  air  of  crispy  freshness  ’ 
to  the  dress. 

Unique  Treatment 

A most  unique  use  of  black  taffeta  and  or- 
gandie is  seen  in  an  afternoon  dress  where  a 
comparatively  short  overdress  is  made  of  taf- 
feta, with  two  bands  of  white  organdie  sepa- 
rated by  a pleated  insertion  of  black  net  at 
the  bottom.  This  overskirt  is  draped  up  at 
the  back,  forming  panniers  at  the  sides.  The 
bodice  of  this  model  is  very  plain  and  simple. 

Evening  dresses  display  variety  in  design 
this  season.  Some  are  draped  and  clinging 
while  others  are  bouffant  and  girlish. 

Among  the  latter  are  many  black  taffeta 
models  with  one-sided  puffs  and  panniers  held 


by  bright-colored  rosettes  or  bows.  These  one- 
sided draperies  are  extreme  and  stand  away 
from  the  waist  almost  at  right  angles. 

Making  the  Effect  Pronounced 

There  is  a slight  tendency  to  cover  more 
of  the  back  than  has  been  seen  in  evening 
clothes  the  past  season,  especially  in  net  and 
lace  models.  Square  panels  front  and  back, 
caught  at  the  shoulders  in  a Grecian  effect 
have  been  seen  frequently. 

Etons  and  Pleats 

Street  dresses  of  Poiret  twill  and  tricotine 
combined  with  taffeta  and  satin  are  much  in 
evidence  for  spring,  as  well  as  Eton  jackets 
and  accordeon-pleated  skirts. 

A three-piece  suit  of  the  latter  type  just 
out  of  the  work  rooms  features  an  accordeon- 
pleated  skirt  of  Poiret  twill  and  an  overblouse 
of  taffeta,  decidedly  plain  except  for  tiny  ruch- 
ings  around  the  neck  and  short  kimono  sleeves. 
Over  this  blouse  is  worn  an  extremely  short 
jacket  with  no  trimming  at  all. 

Another  street  model  not  yet  shown  to  the 
trade  features  a peg-top  skirt,  the  yoke  part 
of  satin  and  the  lower  part  of  tricotine.  At 
the  line  of  joining  the  designer  has  introduced 
a clever  bit  of  color  by  way  of  a narrow  band 
of  beading  with  curious  Indian  designs  in  red, 
yellow,  blues  and  tans. 

This  trimming  is  repeated  on  the  very  short 
tight  sleeves  and  around  the  neck  line,  which 
runs  out  onto  the  shoulders.  The  collar  in  this 
model  stands  up  in  the  back  and  continues  in 
long  lines  down  the  front  of  the  waist  and  the 
narrow  belt.  Again  the  beads  are  seen  in 
tassels  at  the  ends  of  the  belt,  which  ties  in 
back. 

♦ 

J.  C.  Smith,  who  buys  linens,  domestics  and 
kindred  lines  for  The  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  taken  over  the  buying  of  Cluny, 
Madeira  work  and  fancy  linens. 


Gimbel’s  Silks  Portray 
Philadelphia’s  History 

The  most  strikingly  original  silk  sale  ever 
held  by  the  Gimbel  store  in  Philadelphia 
brought  with  it  three  window  displays  of  ex- 
ceptional interest,  especially  to  Philadelphians 
who  know  their  local  history.  Nothing  quite 
like  these  windows  has  ever  been  seen  in  Phila- 
delphia. Each  of  them  was  “old  Philadel- 
phia” to  the  life. 

The  first  window  was  posed  from  S.  Weir 
Mitchell’s  “Hugh  Wynne,”  representing  Mis- 
tress Wynne  entertaining  “sweet  Peggy 
Chew,”  Margaret  Shippen  and  Hugh  Wynne’s 
sweetheart,  Dorothea,  at  tea.  Each  figure  was 
attired  in  flowered  silks  and  delicate  laces,  and 
wore  the  hooped  skirt  or  puffed  panniers  of 
Colonial  days.  High,  towered  coiffures,  with 
dangling,  coquettish  curls  and  feather  plumes, 
topped  all. 

The  second  window  revealed  a “Macaroni” 
— one  of  the  exquisites  of  the  famous  Maca- 
roni Club,  composed  of  men  whose  world  cen- 
tered in  dress  and  ladies.  The  third  showed 
the  colonial  head-dress  with  its  puffs  and  curls, 
plumes  and  flowers  rearing  to  mountainous 
heights.  Back  of  these  scenes  in  all  three 
windows  were  draped  the  silks  of  the#sale  in 
rich,  gleaming  colors,  not  at  all  clashing  with 
the  historical  setting  in  front. 

♦ 

The  Bon  Marche,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is 
about  to  open  a new  store  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 
to  be  managed  by  James  McDonald  of  Colum- 
bia and  Donald  McCarty  of  New  York.  This 
will  be  the  fourth  store  in  the  Bon  Marche 
chain. 

The  offices  and  salesrooms  of  the  Tuxedo 
Knitting  Co.  are  now  located  at  49  East 
Twenty-first  Street,  New  York. 
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DURABLE  DURHAM  HOSIERY 


MADE  STRONGEST  INHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 


THE  growing  demand  for  Durable  Durham  is  based 
first — on  the  fact  that  more  people  know  Durable 
Durham.  Advertising  has  taught  them  the  name 
— the  trade-mark. 

And  second,  these  people  have  bought  Durable  Durham 
and  found  it  true  stocking  value — long- wearing — good- 
looking — economical  hosiery. 

Now  Durable  Durham  is  advertised  more  extensively  than  ever. 
Its  nation-wide  appeal  is  converting  readers  into  buyers — and  is 
successfully  selling  Durable  Durham. 

The  Durable  Durham  line  is  complete,  including  hosiery  for  every- 
body— Men,  Women,  and  Children — for  work  or  dress — and  for 
every  season. 

The  addition  of  several  new  styles  makes  the  Durham  line  more 
profitable  than  ever  to  handle.  Order  from  your  Jobber  now. 


Export  Selling  Agents 
Amory,  Browne  Company 

New  York  London  Pari9 
Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 


Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Durham,  N.  C, 

Sales  Offices  : 88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 
582  Market  Street  San  Francisco  208  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago 


Durham,  N.  C* 
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Put  an  Idea  in  the  Window 
With  Your  Corsets! 


It’s  a Profitable  Plan  to  Play  Up  the  Various  Uses  of 
Corsets  and  Show  How  Once  in  a While — Read  Why 
the  Buyer  Who  “Worked”  the  Same  Old  Display 
Time  After  Time  “Accepted”  a New  Job! 


The  window-dresser  adjusted  a 
fluffy  pink  under-thing,  elevated  the 
waist-line  model  so  the  lace  flounce 
at  the  bottom  showed  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  moved  the  pink  satin 
over  to  the  left. 

The  row  of  dissipated-looking  ladies  in 
the  pink  satin  bloomers  and  little  pink  satin 
corsets  at  the  rear  of  the  window  he  sur- 
veyed critically.  The  blonde  had  a dusty 
pallor  sadly  at  variance  with  the  hectic  bloom 
on  her  cheek;  the  two  brunettes  looked  as  if 
they  had  known  life-long  years  before  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect. 

The  window  dresser,  a young  man  named 
Larkin,  remarked  sotto  voce: 

“Ladies,  however  you’ve  kept  your  shapes 
is  a mystery  to  me ! Such  figures  as  you  have 
— and  your  poor  faces  look  like  they’ve  worn 
out  a dozen  bodies!” 

He  shifted  the  henna-ed  lady  to  the  kindly 
shade  of  the  corner,  pulled  the  blind  down  a 
trifle,  cast  his  eye  over  the  whole,  and  finding 
that  he  had  achieved  some  little  variety  in 
the  arrangement,  was  satisfied. 

“Faith,  I can’t  take  the  same  old  things 
week  in  and  week  out  and  make  ’em  look 
different!”  he  complained  as  he  left  the  win- 
dow. 

Of  Course,  He  Couldn’t! 

The  lace  flounce  model  looked  over  at  the 
pink  satin. 

“Did  you  get  that?”  it  said,  as  plainly  as 
a corset  could  speak.  “He  can't  take  the 
same  old  things  week  after  week  and  make 
’em  look  different!” 

“Well  I should  say  not,”  droned  the  pink 
brocade  wearily,  “and  who’s  asking  him  to! 
I’ve  been  in  this  window  until  I feel  like  a 
1910  debutante  at  a 1920  ball.  I’m  ashamed 
to  be  seen!” 

“And  I,”  complained  the  pink  satin,  “if 
they  didn’t  keep  me  fastened  up  in  a box,  I 
would  walk  out  of  the  department  every  other 
Friday  and  get  in  this  window  from  force  of 
habit.” 

The  lace  flounce  model  winked  at  the  pink 
satin. 

“You’re  not  the  only  one.  The  old  girls,” 
indicating  the  window  figures,  “look  weevil- 
eaten.  And  say,  my  dear,  those  corsets 
they’re  wearing  bear  a family  resemblance  to 
you!  Any  relation?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  sighed  the  pink  satin,  “sisters! 
They  bought  all  of  us  at  the  same  time  for 
window  display.  We’ve  led  very  useless  lives. 
Of  course  we’re  pretty ; that  is,  we  have  been. 
We’ve  all  had  so  much  footlights  that  we 
begin  to  look  like  tired  chorus  girls. 

Nqeds  Only  Common  Sense 

“Now,  of  course,  we  were  never  practical. 
I can’t  see  why  window  dressers  and  corset 
buyers  and  store  managers  can’t  have  a little 


common  sense.  The  last  time  I counted  them 
there  were  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  corsets  in  our  department.  Of  course 
despite  the  poor  management  a few  have 
been  sold  since  then.  Women  just  have  to 
have  corsets.  There  were  ten  different 
makes  besides  the  unbranded  ones  and  over 
five  hundred  different  styles.  There  are  cor- 
sets for  stout  women,  lean  women,  short  and 
long  women — all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
women.  They’re  not  all  young  and  beauti- 


Remember 

The  expert  corsetiere  is  the  physi- 
cian of  the  figure — she  diagnoses  its 
condition  and  applies  the  treatment. 

It  is  not  only  fitting  the  corset  cor- 
rectly, it  is  the  personality  you  put  into 
the  act. 

Be  interested  in  your  customer;  fit 
her  intelligently,  pleasantly — she  will 
remember  it. 


ful,  you  know,  like  these  dames  in  the  win- 
dow! 

“Do  you  know,  when  old  Mrs.  Swayback 
Jones  and  Mrs.  High  Bust  Smith  come  along 
and  look  us  over,  I positively  blush  at  their 
remarks.  I once  overheard  Mrs.  Slim  saying 
to  Mrs.  Stout  that  we  weren’t  made  for 
respectable  women ! 

“Well,  of  course,  we  were,  my  dear,  and  we 
found  very  good  homes  indeed  with  very 
charming  ladies  where  we  had  short  but 
merry  lives.  But,  getting  back  to  my  argu- 
ment, we’re  not  at  all  practical.” 

“No,’}  acquiesced  the  lace  flounce  model, 
“we’re  not.  What  that  window  dresser  doesn’t 
know  about  corsets  would  make  an  encyclo- 
pedia. But  you’d  think  Miss  Knowitall,  the 
buyer,  would  know  that  variety  is  the  spice 
of  life  even  with  window  corsets.  Why,  every 
other  Friday,  regular  as  clockwork,  I hear 
her  tell  her  assistant  to.  get  out  the  lace 
flounce  model,  the  pink  satin  and  the  waist- 
line pink  brocade  and  them  pretty  heads  back 
there.” 

“Say,  your  grammar’s  bad!”  admonished 
the  pink  brocade. 

“I  don’t  care,  I’m  all  wrought  up.  To 
women  like  that  assistant  we’re  just  insensate 
things  of  cloth  and  steel,  hooks  and  eyes  and 
strings ! 

“But  Miss  Knowitall  now,  notwithstand- 
ing she  just  hates  herself,  understands  all 


about  corsets  and  the  way  she 
picks  out  the  right  kind  of 
homes  for  us ! The  moment  a 
woman  comes  into  the  depart- 
ment she  gets  her  number  right 
away. 

“No,  I don’t  mean  to  be  funny.  I mean 
the  number  and  style  of  corset  she  is  wear- 
ing or  ought  to  wear.  But  you  see,  Miss 
Knowitall  lives  up  to  her  name — you  can’t 
tell  her  that  people  make  faces  at  us  in  the 
window.  She  wouldn’t  believe  us!” 

Here  the  pink  satin  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
“Miss  Rose  is  just  great.  We’ll  talk  it  over 
with  her.  She  understands  people  and  she 
understands  us  corsets.  Why,  when  I first 
came  here  she  used  to  stroke  my  glossy  sides 
and  whisper,  ‘Oh,  you  beauty!  I wish  you 
were  mine,  but  then  I’m  a working  woman 
and  you  wouldn’t  do  for  me.’  ” 

“You’re  right,”  said  the  lace  flounce 
model,  and  all  the  pink  satin  “sisters”  on 
the  painted  ladies  voiced  approval.  “Miss 
Rose  has  got  horse  sense.  She  knows  from 
experience  how  a tired  business  woman’s 
back  can  ache  for  the  support  of  the  right 
kind  of  corset.  I heard  her  telling  Miss 
Violet  the  other  day  how  many  working 
women  there  were  in  the  United  States  and 
she  said:  ‘More  and  more  women  are  going 
into  business  every  day. 

“ ‘The  society  woman  does  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  careful  grooming  and  exact  cor- 
seting as  does  the  business  woman.  The 
American  business  woman  knows  clothes 
value;  she  has  learned  to  dress  the  part. 
Her  coats  and  suits  and  gloves  and  shoes 
are  practical  and  she  wants  a practical  cor- 
set. 

“ ‘Of  course  she  loves  pretty  things,  but 
the  main  point  is  solid  comfort.  When  she 
goes  out  to  buy  a corset  she  looks  for  style 
and  fit  and  durability,  a good  sturdy  support 
for  her  back  and  bust  and  a snug  elasticity 
at  the  hip  and  back  and  abdomen.’ 

Majority  Seek  Practicability 

“And  Miss  Violet  said,  ‘You  are  right, 
Rose.  I’ve  noticed  that  the  greatest  demand  is 
for  that  kind  of  corset;  but  why  doesn’t  Miss 
Knowitall  buy  more  of  that  kind?  Of  course 
there  are  people  who  buy  the  pink  satins  and 
the  waist-line  brocades  and  the  lace  flounce 
model,  but  the  majority  want  practical  cor- 
sets and  sometimes  they  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust when  I show  them  our  line.’ 

“ ‘I  don’t  know,’  sighed  Miss  Rose,  ‘maybe 
she  can’t  get  them.  Maybe  the  manufactur- 
ers have  lost  sight  of  the  great  army  of 
American  business  women,  and  the  legion  of 
housewives  who  sew  and  dust  and  wash  and 
cook  and  who  depend  upon  their  corset  as 
their  main  physical  support;  but  I do  know 
this — we  could  quit  putting  those  foolish 
things  in  the  window  and  show  some  of  the 
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Delivering  Quality  On  Time 

In  these  days,  when  the  question  of  delivery  is,  at  best,  a difficult  one  for 
* a manufacturer  in  any  industry  to  answer  with  a marked  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, past  results  are  worth  far  more  than  promises  for  the  future! 
Ascher  Delivery,  during  1919,  reached  the  high  level  of  96  1-3  per  cent  of 
orders  accepted.  This  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

Ascher  Quality  re-enforced  .by  Ascher  Value,  for  over  forty  years  has 
been  rigidly  adhered  to  irrespective  of  conditions  — a policy  that  has 
grown  up  with  the  Ascher  institution. 

These  satisfaction-giving  selling  advantages  have  made  Ascher’s  the  ac- 
cepted standard  with  stores  of  high  repute  throughout  the  country. 
They  will  be  maintained,  as  heretofore,  at  prices  lower  than  any  knit 
goods  of  equal  quality. 

Placing  your  orders  now  insures  dependable  delivery 
(Established  since  1879) 

SIMON  ASCHER  & CO.,  Inc. 

362  Fifth  Ave.,  at  34th  St.,  New  York 

Mill — 134th  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
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five  hundred  other  styles  we  have  in  stock 
which  are  at  least  practical.’ 

“ ‘Why,  I heard  a traveling  saleswoman 
telling  Miss  Knowitall  about  a men’s  cloth- 
ing concern  that  have  a big  store  on  an  up- 
town corner  of  Broadway  in  New  York.  This 
clothing  store  has  a huge  window  at  the  end 
and  side  of  the  second  floor  overlooking  Broad- 
way. In  this  window  there  are  different  models 
of  men’s  clothing  shown  in  settings  so  realis- 
tic that  the  average  man  sees  himself  in  that 
self-same  suit  and  feels  immediately  its  suit- 
ability for  the  use  illustrated  in  the  setting. 

“ ‘For  instance,  a man  sitting  by  a camp 
fire,  smoking  his  pipe  with  a background  of 
tangled  brush  and  green  woods,  makes  you 
feel  the  need  of  that  suit  for  your  contem- 
plated hunting  trip.  The  business  man  is 
shown  at  his  desk  in  his  office,  the  fisherman 
sits  with  rod  and  reel  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  the  army  officer  stands  at  attention, 
the  society  man  is  seen  entering  a drawing 
room.  Each  figure  is  shown  true  to  life 
to  the  smallest  detail  as  regards  dress.  And 
the  traveling  saleswoman  said  that  was  an 
excellent  idea  for  a corset  window.’ 

There  Was  One  Who  Listened 

“Miss  Knowitall  didn’t  pay  much  atten- 
tion, but  I saw  Miss  Rose  listening  atten- 
tively. The  saleswoman  noticed  her  too,  and 
she  turned  ’round  to  her  and  said,  ‘Try  it  out 
some  time.  Show  the  business  woman,  stout 
and  slender,  in  a corset  model  suitable  for  her, 
show  the  maternity  and  the  nursing  models, 
show  the  models  suitable  for  housework, 
golfing,  dancing,  etc.,  and  see  your  business 
pick  up.’ 

“ ‘I  don’t  buy  the  corsets  or  select  the  win- 
dow models,’  said  Miss  Rose.  The  sales- 
woman left  and  I later  overheard  Miss  Rose 
telling  Miss  Violet  what  she  had  said  and 
Miss  Violet  said  that  it  was  a great  idea.” 

“And  another  thing,”  complained  the  pink 
satin,  “half  the  women  don’t  know  how  to 
wear  us  after  they  take  us  home.  They  just 
slap  us  on  any  old  way.  I positively  groan 
sometimes  when  I see  how  some  of  my 
friends  and  relatives  have  been  abused.” 
“Oh,  I have  it,”  said  the  pink  satin,  “that’s 
another  thing  I’m  going  to  talk  over  with 
Miss  Rose — she’ll  understand!  She  knows 
just  how  good  a friend  a corset  can  be  when 
she  fits  one  on.  She  pats  it  into  shape  lov- 
ingly and  truly  appreciates  the  intimate  rela- 
tions we  have  with  our  owners. 

“Doping  It  Out” 

“So  I’m  going  to-  tell  her  to  ask  the  gen- 
eral manager  to  let  us  run  a big  ad  in  the 
newspaper  and  say  that  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  4 o’clock  we  invite  all  the  ladies  to 
come  in  and  see  the  new  spring  corsets,  to 
be  shown  on  living  models  who  will  demon- 
strate the  right  and  the  wrong  way  to  wear 
-corsets. 

“Then  the  advertisement  will  show  a lady 
who  has  her  corset  on  wrong  and  the  same 
lady  with  the  same  corset  on  right.” 

“That  does  sound  clever,”  said  the  lace 
flounce  model,  “but  maybe  you’d  better  talk 
it  over  with  Miss  Knowitall  first.” 

“No,  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good.  I’ll  speak 


to  Miss  Rose  the  very  first  opportunity.” 
The  following  week  Miss  Rose  was  seen 
coming  out  of  the  general  manager’s  office, 
her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 
She  winked  at  the  knowing  Violet  and  whis- 
pered, “We’re  going  to  try  it  out.” 

This  all  happened  in  December.  When 
the  traveling  saleswoman  called  a few  days 
ago  she  asked  for  Miss  Knowitall  and  was 
told  that  she  had  accepted  a position  in  “Dal- 
las, Texas,”  and  that  “Miss  Rose  is  the  buyer 
now.”  And  she  thanked  the  traveling  sales- 
woman for  the  “big  idea.” 

“Why,  you’re  the  big  idea  yourself!”  as- 
sured the  traveling  saleswoman  as  she  got 
out  her  order  book.  “You  see  you  like  cor- 
sets, you’re  practical  and  yet  you’re  willing 
to  leave  the  time-honored  beaten  paths  and 
try  something  different.  It’s  being  different 
that  counts!” 

And  the  pink  satin  and  the  waist-line 
brocade  and  the  lace  flounce  model  sighed 
contentedly  as  they  settled  down  to  a long 
rest  from  the  window  glare. 

f— 

Holes  in  Beads 


(Continued  from  page  67) 

The  size  of  the  tube  will  depend  on  three 
things : 

(1)  The  fineness  and  character  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  which  will 
effect  its  ductility,  especially  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  soda  used; 

(2)  The  size  of  the  cupped  mass  drawn 
out.  A smaller  mass  makes  a finer  and  thin- 
ner tube; 

(3)  The  speed  at  which  the  two  men  walk 
away  from  each  other  in  stringing  out  the 
molten  mass.  If  they  walk  rapidly  the  tube 
will  be  smaller  and  thinner. 

As  large  beads  are  made  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  small  ones,  the  diameter  of  the 
beads  will  depend  entirely  on  these  three 
things,  and  especially  on  the  last  two,  for  out 
of  the  same  fondant  tubes  of  all  sizes  can  be 
made. 

Like  Straws  or  Bamboo  Rods 

When  cold  the  tubes  are  cut  or  broken 
into  lengths  of  about  one  yard.  These  lengths 
are  called  “canes”  or  “reeds”  and  resemble 
straws  or  bamboo  rods  without  points;  and 
these  canes  are  the  material  out  of  which  the 
beads  are  made.  In  similar  fashion,  rods  that 
are  not  hollow  canes  can  be  made  by  merely 
omitting  to  make  the  cup  in  the  fondant. 

The  canes  when  made  are  sorted  into 
sheaves  of  one  size.  This  work  is  done  by 
women  and  often  by  quite  young  girls,  who 
work  by  the  sense  of  touch,  rapidly  dividing 
into  different  groups  between  the  fingers  canes 
that  to  the  layman  seem  to  be  all  of  the  same 
diameter. 

To  the  Guillotine! 

The  sheaves  of  canes  are  then  taken  to 
the  clipping  machines,  which  resemble  little 
guillotines.  On  a flat  trough  the  canes,  placed 
side  by  side,  pass  automatically  (but  guided 
by  hand)  under  the  little  guillotine  blade, 
which  by  the  revolution  of  an  electrically- 
driven  wheel,  clips  the  canes  into  bits  by  cut- 
ting off  the  ends.  The  length  of  the  pieces 


is  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cane. 

These  clipped  cross  sections  have  sharp 
edges  and  must  be  rounded  and  otherwise 
finished.  The  powdered  glass  produced  by  the 
clipping  is  sifted  and  fanned  out. 

Smoothing  Rough  Edges 

The  holes  in  the  raw  beads  are  filled  with 
a composition  of  charcoal  and  ordinary  lime, 
after  which  the  beads  are  intermixed  in  four 
or  five  times  their  weight  of  ordinary  beach 
sand,  and  the  sand  and  stuffed  beads  are  put 
into  an  egg-shaped,  covered  crucible  that  re- 
volves on  an  axis,  tilted  at  about  the  same 
angle  of  inclination  as  an  ordinary  geograph- 
ical or  astronomical  globe.  This  crucible  re- 
volves in  the  heart  of  a gas-fed  furnace  at 
about  400  deg.  of  heat. 

The  charcoal  is  consumed,  the  lime  van- 
ishes after  having  served  to  “fix”  the  aperture, 
the  edges  of  the  beads  become  smooth  and 
rounded,  as  the  sand  grinds  and  polishes  them 
and  at  the  same  time  keeps  them  from  coa- 
lescing with  each  other.  Finally,  sand  and 
beads  together  are  dumped  out  into  large  shal- 
low pans  to  cool. 

Absorbed  by  Gravity 

When  cold  the  sand  is  sifted  and  fanned 
away  in  a series  of  large,  covered,  wooden  ven- 
tilators, and  the  beads,  clean  and  polished,  pass 
through  a funnel  or  hopper  into  a series  of 
rocking  cradles,  placed  one  above  the  other  in 
a series  of  eight.  The  floors  of  these  cradles 
are  sieves  with  graduated  orifices  or  mesh  bot- 
toms, and  from  these  cradles  the  beads,  neatly 
assorted  as  to  size,  pass  through  little  hoppers 
into  baskets  set  to  receive  them.  Beads  of 
the  same  color  but  of  many  different  sizes  are 
thus  automatically  assorted  as  to  size. 

Assortment  as  to  color  is  made  by  hand 
while  the  beads  are  still  “in  the  cane.” 

For  the  smaller  varieties  of  beads  still  an- 
other sorting  is  necessary  to  determine  if  the 
holes  have  been  perfectly  preserved.  For  this 
purpose  a cylinder  about  15  in.  in  diameter, 
covered  with  thin  wire  filaments  (like  a wire 
brush)  revolves  over  a tray  of  beads. 

♦ 

Buy  Nearby  Building 

Franklin  Simon  & Co.,  New  York,  have 
enlarged  their  property  by  the  purchase  of  a 
12-story  building  on  a side  street  in  rear  of 
their  present  buildings.  The  lower  six  floors 
will  be  used  for  selling  and  the  others  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  stock  rooms. 
The  additional  floor  space  is  90,000  sq.  ft. 

Franklin  Simon  & Co.  was  a pioneer  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  turning  a private  residence 
into  a store  in  1902.  At  that  time  it  was 
considered  a daring  move,  but  it  has  been 
amply  justified.  To-day  the  firm’s  shops  ex- 
tend 285  ft.  back  from  the  avenue  on  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  which  has  become  an  impor- 
tant specialty  shop  center.  This  extension  is 
now  balanced  by  the  new  building  on  Thirty- 
seventh  Street. 

♦ 

Smith  & Higgins,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  dis- 
tributed $7,000  as  a bonus  to  employees.  To 
the  selling  help  payment  was  based  on  sales 
percentages  and  to  non-selling  according  to 
length  of  service. 
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DALBYKNIT  UNDERWEAR 


Known  For  Quality  Since  1852 

Each  year  for  a great  many  years  a number  of  the  most  successful  retail 
establishments  in  the  country  have  seen  the  sales  for  DALBYKNIT 
UNDERWEAR  increase. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  most  exacting  customer  a store 
has  is  the  woman  who  purchases  undergarments  for  children  and  for  her- 
self, past  and  present  records  show  perfect  assurance  that  a merchant  can 
build  and  hold  business  with  DALBYKNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

We  invite  your  most  critical  inspection  of  our  complete  line  of  infants’  and 
children’s  undergarments — sizes  to  16  years.  These  come  in  cotton — wool 
— silk — and  all  combinations  of  each.  Women’s  garments  are  also  made  in 
these  qualities.  Our  men  are  now  on  the  road.  Be  sure  and  see  the 

DALBYKNIT. 

QUALITY  MATERIALS 
QUALITY  WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY  SERVICE 

THOMAS  DALBY  CO. 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Boston  - New  York  - Chicago 
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Genius  Triumphs  in  Creations  of 
Handbags  and  Luggage 

New  Offerings  on  Market  Achieve  the  Utmost  in  Appearance, 
Convenience  and  Durability — Manufacturers’  Problems 
More  Numerous  Than  Ever,  and  Labor  Consumes 
Half  the  Cost  of  Production 


Now  that  smart  handbags  and  correct 
traveling  luggage  have  become  so  nearly  in- 
dispensable and  the  variety  of  materials  and 
styles  offer  such  wide  range  both  as  to  selec- 
tion and  price,  it  behooves  the  up-to-date 
leather  goods  buyer  to  be  as  fully  informed 
as  is  possible  with  regard  to  all  features 
of  buying  and  selling  and  to  pass  this  infor- 
mation on  to  the  selling  force. 

The  demand  for  high-class  leather  goods 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  luxuries.  No  doubt  the  com- 
ing season  will  be  a record-breaker  in  the 
sale  of  high-class  traveling  baggage. 

European  Travel  to  Be  Heavy 

European  travel  will  be  heavy  and  the 
reports  of  crowded  hotels  and  lack  of  liv- 
ing facilities  abroad  necessarily  will  cause 
the  traveler  to  limit  the  amount  of  baggage 
to  the  least  possible  quantity,  probably  to 
only  a handbag  or  one  of  the  smart  new 
suit-case  trunks,  which  is  made  similar  to 
a large  suit-case,  and  carried  the  same  way. 

The  construction  of  handles  on  high-class 
baggage  typifies  the  American  spirit  “the 
best  is  none  too  good.”  The  best  handle 
to-day  for  baggage  constructed  to  carry  any 
weight  is  made  of  solid  leather  with  a solid 
steel  ring  in  the  handle,  which  is,  in  turn, 
fastened  into  leather-covered  steel  plates, 
riveted  and  stitched  to  the  bag. 

Another  clever  invention  is  the  locks  and 
clasps  used  on  baggage.  These  formerly 
came  in  pairs,  and  great  care  had  to  be  used 
not  to  confuse  the  right  with  the  left.  Now 
these  are  sold  in  hundreds  and  may  be  used 
either  on  the  right  or  the  left.  There  are 
other  developments  attributable  to  skilled 
labor,  such  as  the  construction  of  rounded 
corners  over  square  frames  and  the  quarter- 
inch  extension  edge,  which  alone  requires 
twelve  hours  of  skilled  labor. 

Difficulties  of  Manufacturer 

The  difficulties  besetting  the  manufac- 
turer of  leather  goods  are  numerous,  perhaps 
the  most  serious  being  the  high  wage  de- 
manded by  skilled  labor.  The  manufacturing 
basis  to-day  is  about  “fifty-fifty,”  the  cost 
of  linings  equalling  the  cost  of  leather,  and 
the  combined  cost  of  both  equalling  the  cost 
of  labor. 

There  is  a serious  shortage  of  silks  suit- 
able for  linings.  So  scarce  are  these  ma- 
terials that  manufacturers  are  keeping  what 
stock  they  have  in  the  safe  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  market  goods  having  linings  of  skibra 
substituted  for  silk.  Raw  silk  has  advanced 
during  the  war  from  $3.50  to  $18  a pound, 


with  a large  advance  of  $4.35  a pound  since 
Dec.  1. 

Another  handicap  is  the  attitude  of  tan- 
neries and  raw  goods  manufactured  regard- 
ing credit  and  terms.  Formerly  credit  was 
extended  over  a period  of  six  months,  but 
to-day  raw  goods  are  sold  with  20  per  cent 
discount,  E.  0.  M.  Much  of  this  raw  ma- 
terial is  being  bought  at  open  prices.  Mer- 
chandise ordered  in  December  has  already 
advanced  10  per  cent,  and  any  orders  ac- 
cepted at  the  present  time  are  taken  with 
the  understanding  that  merchandise  not  de- 
livered by  July  1 will  have  a further  price 
advance. 

Probably  80  per  cent  of  all  the  high-class 
leather  goods  manufactured  have  fittings  as 
more  or  less  luxurious,  and  the  work  cards 
seen  in  various  factories  would  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  fittings  on  an  average  bill  for 
merchandise  of  this  class  would  equal  the 
cost  of  linings,  leather  and  labor;  in  other 
words,  an  additional  100  per  cent  of  ex- 
pense is  incurred  in  supplying  the  toilet 
fittings  now  in  use.  These  toilet  fittings 
are  extremely  high  priced  and  some  ma- 
terials are  difficult  to  obtain.  Bristles  are 
scarce,  the  quantity  on  the  market  is  exceed- 
ingly limited;  cloth  and  hair  brushes  have 
advanced  about  300  per  cent.  A fire  which 
occurred  recently  at  the  Shareham  Novelty 
Co.,  a million  dollar  concern,  will  seriously 
affect  output. 

Ebony  Deliveries  Restricted 

Distributors  of  ebony  will  make  no  fur- 
ther export  deliveries  and  will  not  guaran- 
tee import  deliveries.  Altogether  the  manu- 
facturing situation  is  serious  and  further 
complications  are  anticipated  by  the  further 
demand  of  labor  expected  March  1. 

The  first  essential  in  manufacturing 
leather  goods  is  knowing  where  and  how  to 
purchase  raw  materials,  the  next  is  in  se- 
curing skilled  cutters.  The  wage  demanded 
by  skilled  cutters  to-day  is  exorbitant,  but 
so  important  is  knowledge  and  skill  in  cut- 
ting that  almost  any  price  asked  is  paid.  A 
poor  cutter  may  waste  more  in  a day  than 
the  firm’s  profit  will  amount  to  in  a week. 
In  one  large  manufacturing  concern  the  man- 
ager stated  that  out  of  $260,000  worth  of 
leather  the  waste  was  held  in  a box  3x4  feet. 

The  desirability  of  hand-sewn  articles 
over  machine  stitching  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  price  asked. 

Some  manufacturers  are  discontinuing 
the  use  of  patent  leathers  for  over-night  bags 
and  cases,  as  it  is  liable  to  crack  and 
to  be  generally  unsatisfactory. 


There  are  many  interesting  bags  and 
cases  on  the  market,  and  one  that  will  prove 
largely  popular  is  a new  over-night  case 
for  men,  an  elegant  bag  complete  in  every 
detail.  With  one  of  these  bags  one  may  go 
forth  fully  equipped  for  either  pleasure  or 
business,  or  both.  It  includes  in  the  top 
a leather  brief  case  for  papers,  a folding 
toilet  kit,  which  may  be  used  separately  from 
the  case,  a dress  shirt  compartment  and  a 
separate  small  compartment  for  collars  and 
jewelry. 

So  complete  are  the  toilet  requisites  that 
if  the  “tired  business  man”  be  rushed  for 
time,  he  need  not  even  seek  a hotel,  but 
merely  step  behind  a lamp-post  and  with  the 
aid  of  this  faithful  ally  sally  forth  entirely 
well  groomed. 

+ 

Promenade  of  Silks 

Boosts  Home  Product 

As  a boost  to  American  silks  a “Promen- 
ade of  American  Silks”  was  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  Silk  Travelers’  annual  banquet 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  Only  women  gowned  in  silks  made  in 
this  country  were  admitted,  and,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a number  of  leading  silk  houses 
were  present,  the  display  was  of  very  high 
caliber. 

The  promenade  was  planned  because  ^f 
the  large  number  of  silk  men  who  believed 
it  necessary  to  show  their  silks  as  they  are 
actually  worn,  instead  of  simply  in  the  piece, 
before  domestic  silks  can  reach  the  highest 
place  in  the  market.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
planned  so,  the  affair  was  timely  from  an  ad- 
vertising viewpoint,  since  lately  silk  fabrics 
have  not  been  any  too  active. 

+ 

Gilmer’s, Jnc.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  whose 
organization  was  reported  in  the  Dry  Goodb 
Economist  two  weeks  ago,  has  become  a part 
of  the  United  Chain  Stores  Corporation  of 
New  York.  Gilmer’s,  Inc.,  will  have  a cap- 
italization of  $60,000,000,  and  will  expand 
outside  the  southern  section  to  cities  all  over 
the  country. 

All  the  department  stores  of  the  parent  or- 
ganization will  be  part  of  the  Gilmer  chain,  as 
this  firm  will  have  control  of  all  the  cash  and 
carry  dry  goods  stores  to  be  operated  by  the 
United  Chain  Stores  Corporation.  The  home 
office  will  remain  at  Winston-Salem. 

♦ 

Rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Coulter  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  intends  to  sell 
out  are  officially  denied.  The  directors  state 
that  there  is  not  the  least  truth  in  stories 
concerning  negotiations  for  the  business  by 
outside  interests. 
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ClITlES 

'RAOr  MAOKSPFC.US.  P*T  OFF  O-  CANAOi 

Their  Looks  Mean  Quality 

The  beauty  of  “Cuties”  is  more 
than  “skin  deep.” 

The  best  "long  staple”  goes  into 
the  yarn,  the  best  yarn  goes  into 
the  most  improved  machinery. 
Attractive  patterns,  exquisite  fin- 
ish, perfect  shape,  accurate  sizes 
and  no  seams  to  injure  the  feet 
are  other  factors  back  of  appear- 
ance that  help  to  make  Cuties  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  and  a satis- 
faction to  buy. 

Stock  a trial  assortment  and  you 
will  quickly  appreciate  Cuties. 

See  Your  Wholesaler 

RANDOLPH  MILLS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Townsend 
& Co. 

Selling  Agents 
345  Broadway 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Do  you  remember  reading  how  native  New 
Yorkers  were  confused  and  confounded  when 
the  new  subways  opened?  The  situation  is 
typical  of  the  metropolis  today.  A large  in- 
crease in  population  together  with  a decrease 
in  building  and  consequent  overcrowding 
makes  traveling  about  more  and  more  difficult 
for  the  out-of-town  buyer. 

Much  time,  otherwise  lost,  may  be  saved  by 
the  Buyers’  Information  Department  of  the 
Economist.  Its  staff  of  experts  and  complete 
reference  records  are  at  the  merchant’s  com- 
mand daily. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

Buyers’  Information  Department 

A time  and  money  saving  institution  free  with 
your  Economist  subscription. 

Call  when  in  New  York 
Write  when  at  home 


Manufacturers  of 

Bathing  Apparel 

Exceptional  Values 


Immense  Assortment  of 
Designs  and  Colorings 


Ladies’ 

Jersey  Suits 
$16.50  to 
$175  per 
dozen 

Ladies’ 
Cloth  Bath- 
ing Dresses 
$16.50  to 
$150  per 
dozen 

Men’s 

Jersey  Suits 
$9.00  to 
$78.00  per 
dozen 

Boys’ 
Misses’ 
Children’s 
Suits  $6.50 
to  $96  per 
dozen 


Also  an  Extensive  line  of 
Ocean  MILLINERY 

Ocean  FOOTWEAR 

A Net  price  list  for  the  asking 

Milbury  Atlantic  Mfg.  Co. 

543  Broadway  New  York 

MILLS — Rahway,  N.  J. 


“AMOSKEAG” 

REMNANTS 

We  have  purchased  all  of  the 
one  to  eight  yard  lengths  of 
Amoskeag  Worsteds  for  1920 

HC  If  I ETDCM  A \/  WOOLENS  AND 
■ W ■ IXLCDbll  V V]  DRESS  GOODS 

89  Chauncy  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  DE  LUXE  SHRINKER 

You  are  not  giving  your  cus- 
tomers the  Service  to  which 
they  are  entitled  if  you  are  not 
able  to  sponge  their  purchases 
for  them  promptly  in  your  own 
store. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  what  it 
has  done  for  others  all  over  the 
country  and  what  it  can  do  for 
you? 

THE  SPOTLESS  SHRINKER  CO. 

1071  POWER  AVENUE  CLEVELAND,  O. 


The  World’s  Only  Proved 
Practical  Oil  Cloth  Stand 

Warning  I Retailers  and  jobbers  1 Mueller’s 
Magnet  Revolving  Table  Oil  Cloth  Stand  is 
manufactured  under  patents  issued  June 
22.  1915.  The  courts  have  upheld  our 

patents  and  all  infringements  will  be  pros- 


No.  1 Magnet  (as  above) 


56  inches  high,  22  inches  wide.  Con- 

structed of  triple  enameled  iron,  finished 
with  oxidized  copper  tops  and  clamps, 
made  to  revolve  on  steel  ball  4*01  CA 
bearings.  Brass  roller  casters 


Order  one  of 
these  stands  on 
10  days*  free 
trial,  and  if  it 
doesn’t  prove 
its  merits,  send 
it  back  at  our 
expense. 


We  Make  Six  Styles  of 
Magnet  Stands 
Priced  from  $12.00  to  $21.50 
Write  for  Descriptive  Grcular* 
For  Sa'e  by  All  Jobbers 

J.  L MUELLER  CO 

2123  S.  Jefferson  Are- 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Hold-Over  Stocks  Not 
General  Practice 

General  Tendency  in  Best  Stores  Is 
to  Clean  Out  Every  Possible 
Item  Seasonably 

Are  buyers  of  women’s  apparel  who  find 
themselves  overstocked  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son preparing  to  hold  their  highest  class  of 
garments  over  to  next  fall? 

An  Economist  representative  dropped  into 
a conversation  with  two  garment  salesmen  in 
a smoking  car  recently.  In  the  course  of  a 
general  chat  on  business  conditions  one  of 
them  remarked  that  in  several  stores  he  had 
been  told  that  the  management,  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  cream  of  excess  stock,  would  hold 
it  over  a year. 

The  other  had  run  across  the  same  thing 
only  once.  In  that  store  the  proprietor  had 
figured  that  styles  in  the  highest-priced  lines 
would  not  change  much,  as  his  models  were  of 
a conservative  type,  and  he  would  make  money 
on  the  rising  garment  market. 

Specific  inquiry  was  instituted  in  a num- 
ber of  representative  department  stores.  In 
none  was  there  any  idea  of  carrying  goods  over 
if  they  could  be  possibly  cleaned  out.  Stocks 
of  high-priced  garments  were  low,  and  no  one 
wanted  to  take  the  risk  of  keeping  the  cheaper 
merchandise.  The  better  grades  of  all  kinds 
of  garments  were  moving  freely  at  reduced 
prices;  but  there  was  no  wild  and  frenzied 
slashing  done. 

If  you  hear  it  said  that  anybody  is  holding 
stock  over,  don’t  believe  that  it  is  anything 
more  than  an  isolated  case.  The  general  ten- 
dency in  the  best  stores  is  not  at  all  in  that 
direction. 

+ 

LacelFirm  Celebrates 

A 

On  Feb.  7 Krower  & Tynberg,  one  of  the 
best-known  firms  in  the  lace  and  embroidery 
trade,  celebrated  their  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary with  a general  jollification  at  their 
showrooms,  and  an  afternoon  theater  party 
at  the  Hippodrome  to  over  200  employees  and 
friends — which,  according  to  Mr.  Krower, 
are  the  same.  Silver  loving  cups  were  pre- 
sented by  the  employees  to  both  Mr.  Krower 
and  Mr.  Tynberg,  the  latter  being  in  this 
country  for  the  first  time  in  six  years.  Nu- 
merous floral  tributes  and  several  hundred 
letters  of  congratulation  were  received  from 
old  customers.  Ralph  Walker,  of  the  Faris- 
Walker  Fifth  Street  store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
led  the  singing  and  added  a personal  tribute 
to  the  firm. 

Arthur  D.  Hawley,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Bristol  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bris- 
tol, Conn.,  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  8.  Mr.  Hawley  was  one  of  the 
best  known  underwear  manufacturers  in  the 
country  and  was  regarded  with  more  than 
friendship  by  a host  of  friends  in  and  out  of 
the  trade.  He  was  56  years  of  age  and  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  one  son.  The  funeral 
took  place  yesterday  from  his  home  in  Bris- 
tol. The  service  was  deferred  until  that 
time,  awaiting  the  return  home  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley, who  was  on  her  way  from  France. 


Novelty  silk  trimming  for  millinery,  known 
as  paillasson  de  soie.  From  Roubaudi,  Paris. 

Novel  Benefit  System 

for  Store  Employees 

New  Haven  Concern  Will  Pay  Cash 
to  Those  of  Its  Personnel 
Who  Marry 

Marriage  benefits  will  be  paid  to  employees 
of  the  Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
on  their  wedding  day  by  a plan  just  adopted 
under  which  payment  is  made  whether  the 
employee  leaves  the  organization  or  stays  in 
the  store.  After  one  full  year  of  service  $25 
is  given,  after  three  years  $50,  and  after  five 
years  $100. 

A schedule  of  sick  and  death  benefits  has 
also  been  announced.  Beneficiaries  of  those 
who  were  with  the  store  one  or  two  years  will 
receive  $100.  After  three  or  four  years  the 
sum  is  $200,  and  after  five  years  $300.  Under 
the  sick  benefit  schedule  50  per  cent  of  the 
weekly  pay  will  be  given  to  those  who  have 
been  employed  from  one  to  four  years  and  75 
per  cent  to  those  with  five  years’  service. 
Deaths  or  disability  from  occupational  dis- 
eases and  accidents  are  not  paid  for,  nor  does 
the  plan  confer  any  legal  rights. 

♦ 

Revising  the  Normal 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


be  taken  as  the  minimum  to  which  textiles 
are  likely  to  descend,  except  possibly  for  a 
period  of  abnormally  acute  depression.  That 
they  will  reach  this  level  within  the  next 
year  is  not  at  all  likely.  But,  as  manufac- 
turers themselves  point  out  that  present  ex- 
tremely high  prices  are  justified  largely  by 
the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  it  follows 
according  to  their  own  logic  that  the  change 
in  this  relation,  which  is  now  taking  place 
and  will  be  accelerated  during  the  coming 
months,  must  bring  about  a readjustment  of 
prices  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
change. 

♦ 

Theodore  H.  Sweetser,  for  the  past  three 
and  one-half  years  advertising  manager  of  the 
E.  S.  Brown  Co.,  a department  store,  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  S.  A. 
Conover  Co.,  advertising  agents,  24  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  G.  Schuneman,  of  Jonap  & Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  succeeded  Miss  S.  Doner 
as  buyer  of  art  needlework,  ribbons  and  lamp 
shades  for  the  Alms  & Doepke  Co.,  of  the 
same  city.  Miss  Doner  leaves  for  a two 
years’  visit  to  China  and  the  Orient. 


R.  B.  Peck  Becomes 
Franklin  Simon  Officer 

Ralph  B.  Peck,  first  vice-president  and 
director  of  Lord  & Taylor’s,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  organization  of  Franklin  Simon 
& Co.  He  will  be  second  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  merchandise  advisory  board. 

Mr.  Peck  was  formerly  with  Simpson, 
Crawford  & Co.,  New  York,  and  Boggs  & 
Buhl,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  He  left  the  Lord  & 
Taylor  organization  on  Feb.  1 to  spend  a four 
weeks’  vacation  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia.  He  will  assume  his  new 
position  on  March  1. 

♦ 

Trade  Notes 

Emma  Astrich,  conducting  a large  milli- 
nery and  ready-to-wear  store  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  admitted  her  son  to  partnership.  The 
firm  name  is  now  Emma  Astrich  & Son. 

The  offices  of  Max  Goodman,  agent  for 
hosiery,  glove  and  underwear  manufacturers, 
have  been  moved  from  1270  Broadway  to  19 
East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 

Collin  & Eulau,  manufacturers  of  bags  and 
pocketbooks,  formerly  located  at  878  Broad- 
way, New  York,  have  removed  to  more  spacious 
quarters  at  395  Fourth  Avenue. 

Cyril  S.  Stewart,  buyer  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing  for  the  C.  F.  Hovey  Co.  store,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  five  years,  is  now  traveling  through 
New  England  for  Gordon  & Ferguson,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  selling  men’s  and  women’s  outer 
apparel  specialties. 

E.  C.  Carter  & Son,  manufacturers  of  lace 
curtains,  are  moving  from  their  present  of- 
fices on  Thirty-second  Street  to  912  Broadway. 
Their  two  Brooklyn  factories  have  been  com- 
bined and  moved  to  New  York  at  237  Lafayette 
Street. 

Louis  Rivers  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  C.  F.  Hovey  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  succeed- 
ing Samuel  Johnson,  who  retired  from  the 
company  Jan.  31,  1920.  Joseph  T.  Gilman  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Rivers  as  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 

For  the  annual  banquet  to  the  employees 
of  the  Louis  Traxler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  a spe- 
cial number  of  the  store  paper  was  printed 
with  amusing  store  cartoons  on  the  cover.  To 
180  of  the  300  employees  present  bonus  checks 
from  $12  to  $90  were  paid. 

At  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year  Beir  Bros., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  distributed  a “good-will 
offering”  to  their  employees  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  faithful  service.  Checks  amounting  to 
$10  to  $150  were  presented.  This  was  not  a 
profit-sharing  or  bonus  scheme. 

The  E.  L.  Lyman  Co.,  a Rochester,  Minn, 
concern,  has  been  sold  to  a group  of  Iowa 
and  New  York  business  men.  One  of  the  own- 
ers, F.  Klindt  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  will  act 
as  resident  manager  of  the  store,  which  con- 
tinues under  the  name  of  The  E.  L.  Lyman 
Co. 

Mitchell  & Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  2 
gave  their  100  employees  $4,000  in  bonuses 
based  on  length  of  service.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  monthly  sales  bonus.  Five  dollars  was 
given  for  each  year’s  service  with  the  store. 
Forty  employees  have  been  in  the  store  over 
ten  years. 

J.  Goodman,  buyer  of  notions,  toilet  articles 
and  fancy  goods,  for  the  past  ten  years  with 
the  American  Dry  Goods  Co.,  has  entered  the 
jobbing  business  under  the  trade  name  of  the 
Goodman  Mercantile  Co.,  at  226  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York. 
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Art  Carved  Leather  Bags 

The  Ultimate  in  Modishness — At  a Normal  Price 


BONN  SERVICE 

The  BONN  organization  has  50  years 
of  square  business  reputation  behind 
it.  It  includes  many  men  particularly 
well  equipped  by  training  and  judg- 
ment to  fill  the  orders  our  customers 
send  us.  We  want  to  emphasize  that 
because  we  want  you  to  know  that 
your  orders  for  BONN  WEAR  mer- 
chandise will  be  selected  intelligently. 
Furthermore,  all  BONN  WEAR  goods 
are  fully  guaranteed,  returnable  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Bonn 
Service  eliminates  all  risks. 


BONN  WEAR  Art  Carved  Leather  Bags  are  faithful 
reproductions  of  the  exclusive  hand-tooled  leather  bags  so 
much  in  vogue  last  Season. 

They  measure  up  in  every  way — quality,  appearance 
and  style — to  the  highest  standard.  Every  detail  of  color, 
finish  and  workmanship  distinguishing  the  higher  priced  bags 
has  been  carefully  preserved.  The  rich  greenish  brown  finish 
presents  a handsome  appearance  and  is  particularly  appeal- 
ing to  discriminating  buyers. 

Twenty  different  styles  in  the  latest  shapes — kodak, 
satchel  and  backstrap,  ranging  in  price  from  $ 1 2 to  $48 
per  dozen.  Can  be  obtained  in  any  size  assortment. 

Also,  for  rounding  out  the  line,  BONft  WEAR  leather 
bags  and  pocketbooks  afford  a wide  range  of  styles  in  the 
newest  and  most  fetching  designs.  Available  in  seal  and 
morocco — black  and  colors — in  various  grains.  Prices  range 

from  $4.50,  $8.50,  $12.00,  $15.00,  $18.00,  $24.00,  $30.00 
and  $36.00  a dozen,  to  $16.50  each. 

Don’t  fail  to  see  both  these  lines  before  placing  your 
Spring  order.  If  our  salesman  has  not  called  on  you  recently, 
or  is  not  scheduled  to  see  you  soon,  let  us  know. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a sample  line. 

The  Spring  Supplement,  featuring  BONN  WEAR  Art 
Carved  Leather  Bags,  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request.  Write 
for  a copy. 


M.  Bonn  Company 

50  Years  in  Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


St.  Louis 
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Live  Subjects  Will 
Be  Discussed  at 
Convention 

Howard  E.  Figg  and  Daniel  C.  Roper 
Among  Speakers  to  Address 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be 
held  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Feb.  18,  19  and  20.  A number  of  prominent 
speakers  have  been  secured  and  the  program 
is  not  yet  complete.  At  the  association’s  ban- 
quet on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  and  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  of 
Brooklyn  will  address  the  retailers. 

Other  speakers  for  the  three  days  include 
Howard  E.  Figg,  who  will  talk  on  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  define  the  Government’s 
attitude  and  its  plans;  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  who  speaks  on 
proposed  taxation  and  methods  of  tax  admin- 
istration; Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Government’s  personnel 
work  during  the  war,  on  the  application  to 
retail  store  work  of  the  principles  then 
learned;  John  Leitch  on  “Industrial  Democ- 
racy,” and  Michael  Schaap  of  L.  Bamberger 
& Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  “Practical  Applica- 
tion of  Personnel  Principles  in  the  Retail 
Store.”  The  last  three  talks  will  be  given  dur- 
ing an  afternoon  devoted  to  educational  and 
personnel  problems,  which  will  be  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince,  Dr. 
Charters  of  Carnegie  Institute  and  Chancellor 
Brown  of  New  York  University. 

The  evening  of  the  first  day  will  be  de- 
voted to  a smoker  and  retailers’  experience 
meeting,  where  store  problems  will  be  talked 
over. 

A feature  of  peculiar  interest  will  be  the 
presence  of  a delegation  of  Montana  mer- 
chants to  tell  how  the  cost  marking  bill  in 
that  state  was  beaten  in  the  courts,  and  an- 
other from  Virginia  to  tell  of  the  war  on  the 
Boschen  cost  marking  bill  there.  There  will 
be  a number  of  exhibits  of  appliances  and 
lighting  for  use  in  retail  stores. 

The  convention  cannot  be  reported  in  the 
Economist  of  Feb.  21  because  the  paper  of 
that  date  will  be  on  the  presses  when  the 
convention  opens.  It  will  be  thoroughly  cov- 
ered in  the  number  of  Feb.  28. 

♦ 

Waist  League  Aids  in 
Reducing  Overhead 

Endeavors  to  Assist  Manufacturers  in 
Procuring  Quarters  on  More 
Reasonable  Terms 

The  United  Waist  League  of  America,  in 
order  to  keep  down  production  costs,  is  en- 
deavoring to  assist  manufacturers  in  secur- 
ing quarters  on  more  reasonable  terms  than 
is  now  possible  when  each  acts  for  himself. 

A real  estate  bureau  is  being  established 
which  will  investigate  conditions  in  the  man- 


ufacturing district,  ascertain  the  status  of 
leases  now  held  by  League  members,  issue 
bulletins  on  available  loft  spaces  and  give 
detailed  information  on  real  estate  prob- 
lems. 

The  effort  to  secure  reasonable  rentals 
is  made  necessary  by  the  great  increases 
due  to  a shortage  of  lofts,  and  is  a move  in 
the  general  direction  taken  by  the  cloak  and 
suit  manufacturers  when  they  decided  to 
abandon  the  Fifth  Avenue  district  and  se- 
cure cheaper  space  on  the  West  Side. 
♦ 

Showing  at  Astor 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

Tuscan  braid  and  lace,  leghorn  hats  and  pip- 
ing— all  were  used  as  a background  for  bright- 
colored  trimmings.  Streamers  of  ribbon  were 
used  on  both  children’s  and  grown-up  hats.  In 
the  adults’  millinery  the  ends  wrapped  about 
the  throat  and  hung  down  the  back. 

Hair  and  maline  shapes  trimmed  with  nat- 
ural or  glycerined  ostrich  were  given  a prom- 
inent place. 

Cire  grass  is  another  of  the  season’s  fan- 
cies and  is  used  most  effectively  on  hats  of 
all  sizes  in  a matching  color  or  in  one  of  the 
green,  rust  or  cherry  shades. 

Bright-colored  hair-braids  were  shown  in 
transparent  hats  of  all  dimensions.  Cherry 
and  French  blue,  both  colors  very  high  in  Pa- 
risian favor,  are  effective  in  these  hats. 

Lace  is  a factor  which  cannot  be  ignored 
in  any  branch  of  fashion,  and  large,  rich-look- 
ing hats  of  Spanish  or  Chantilly  lace  were 
shown  for  wear  with  the  more  formal  gowns. 
Lace  veils  of  black,  brown  or  tan  were  draped 
gracefully  about  the  brims,  a drop  of  an  inch 
or  so  over  the  edge  veiling  the  eyes,  and  the 
long  ends  hanging  down  the  back.  Veils  are 
to  play  a big  part  in  millinery  for  the  coming 
season. 

Sympathy  with  French 

Fabric  and  straw  combinations  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  models  shown.  Amer- 
ican millinery  creators  are  as  partial  to  this 
type  of  hat  as  are  the  French. 

One  very  interesting  feature  was  the  great 
use  of  raffia  in  brilliant  colors,  such  as  jade, 
emerald,  cherry,  orange  and  black  and  white. 
Whole  hats  of  pleated  raffia  in  two-color 
checked  or  striped  effect  were  immensely  effec- 
tive. Flower  or  conventional  designs  of  raffia 
on  taffeta  or  some  other  fabric  are  being  used 
in  dresses  as  well  as  hats  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing style  creators. 

Eight  hats  designed  by  Reboux,  Talbot  and 
Maria  Guy  were  given  a prominent  place. 
These  were  created  exclusively  for  this  occa- 
sion and  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  millinery  trade  that  leading  millinery 
creators  of  Paris  had  co-operated  in  such  a 
way  with  an  American  organization,  and  the 
results  were  highly  gratifying. 

The  models  were  of  large  or  medium  pro- 
portions and  were  decidedly  simpler  in  line 
and  trimming  than  the  American  hats.  Os- 
trich and  flowers  were  the  principal  trimming. 
The  feature  of  hats  was  the  unusual  angle  at 
which  they  were  worn,  this  designer  giving 
special  instructions  that  they  should  be  tilted 
up  on  the  right  and  down  on  the  left. 


Brassiere  Buyer 
Must  Analyze 
For  Himself 

Upset  Market  Conditions,  Without 
Precedent,  Absolutely  Preclude 
Any  Generalization 

There  is  no  precedent  for  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions of  the  brassiere  and  bandeau  indus- 
try, for  the  reason  that  their  acceptance  and 
general  use  have  been  developed  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  demand  became  im- 
perative only  with  the  introduction  of  low 
bust  corset  models.  Also,  manufacturing 
facilities  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
phenomenal  demand  which  occurred  within  a 
well-defined  period,  and  further  complica- 
tions were  induced  by  the  labor  situation,  a 
general  shortage  and  mounting  cost  of  ma- 
terials. 

Another  handicap  to  production  was  the 
demand  for  elaborate  bandeaux  of  silk  and 
satin,  induced  by  the  transparent  tendency 
of  blouses  and  extreme  decolletage.  These 
necessarily  required  more  time  and  care  and 
a greater  skill  upon  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  however, 
manufacturing  facilities  have  been  greatly 
increased,  both  by  vast  additions  to  plants 
already  established  and  by  altogether  new 
factories,  and  while  there  is  still  a short- 
age of  some  materials — dobbe  batiste  being 
practically  off  the  market — and  there  is  a 
decided  shortage  of  Jacquards,  buyers  have 
accepted  with  the  best  grace  possible  substi- 
tutions of  other  materials  now  plentiful. 

Agitating  Factors  Eliminated 

Therefore  both  “limited  production”  and 
shortage  of  materials,  are  eliminated  as  the 
“nigger  in  the  wood-pile,”  inducing  continued 
high  and  higher  prices. 

The  crux  of  the  situation  therefore  seems 
the  individual  labor  problem,  and  foresight 
upon  the  part  of  manufacturers  in  “buying 
right.” 

Upon  one  hand  there  is  the  manufacturer 
who  reports  adequate  output;  on  the  other 
there  are  large  orders  on  file  that  have  small 
possibility  of  being  filled  at  even  a reason- 
ably early  date.  . 

One  manufacturer  reported  this  week 
orders  for  six  hundred  thousand  dozen  of  a 
material  of  which  he  had  not  one  yard  in 
stock.  It  therefore  behooves  the  buyer  to 
take  under  serious  advisement  the  situa- 
tion, which  is  almost  individual  in  tis  prob- 
lems, controlling  both  delivery  and  price. 
♦ 

Rollman  & Sons  Co.,  a department  store, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  plans  a $1,000,000  store  on 
the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Vine  streets.  A per- 
petual lease  on  the  property  has  been  se- 
cured from  the  Taft  estate  on  a valuation  of 
$1,500,000. 

4 

The  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  New  Orleans,  in- 
creased its  December  business  40  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  month  for  1919.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  store  a 
million-dollar  month  was  recorded. 
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The  Famous  De  Long 


Jr  rotected 

In  the  Courts 


De  Long 
Hook*'"'  Eye 


For  many  years  the  famous  slogan  “See 
that  Hump”,  coupled  with  the  patented 
hump  feature  of  the  De  Long  product,  has 
been  building  good  business  and  good  will 
for  merchants  the  country  over. 

To-day  these  merchants  are  still  further 
profiting  by  the  application  of  the  hump 
principle  to  the  newest  De  Long  products. 

That  the  interests  of  these  merchants 
will  be  still  safeguarded,  and  that  the  fa- 
mous De  Long  selling  slogan  shall  continue 
to  sell  De  Long  products — and  no  others- — 
is  news  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois,  First 
District,  has  recently  handed  down  a de- 
cision directing  an  injunction  to  restrain 
another  manufacturer  from  using  the  word 
“Hump”  in  connection  with  its  hair  pin. 

The  Court’s  Unanimous  Opinion 

“We  think  it  is  established  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
the  words  “Hump”  and  “See  that 
Hump,”  which  were  originally  ap- 
plied by  complainant  to  its  hooks  and 
eyes,  has,  by  long  association  with 
complainant’s  name,  come  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  notion  trade  as  synon- 
ymous therewith,  and  in  its  secondary 
meaning  has  come  to  indicate  goods 
of  complainant’s  manufacture,  and 
that  the  use  of  said  words  by  defend- 
ant tends  to  deceive  as  alleged. 

“We  are  satisfied  from  a consideration  of  all 
the  testimony  that  the  fact  of  defendant’s  and  its 
predecessor’s  knowledge  of  complainant’s  use  of 
these  terms  at  the  time  it  began  to  use  the  same 
are  established  by  a preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. 


“If  knowledge  is  conceded,  as  we  have  found 
it  must  be,  then  we  think  there  can  be  only  one 
explanation  of  defendant’s  reason  for  appropriat- 
ing the  use  of  these  words  and  that  would  be  to 
appropriate  to  itself  the  benefit  of  complainant’s 
reputation  and  advertising. 

* * * 

“If  the  conduct  of  a defendant  is  such  as  to 
probably  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the  goods 
of  the  defendant  are  those  of  complainant  to  com- 
plainant’s injury,  this  is  unfair  competition,  irre- 
spective of  the  registration  of  trademarks  by 
either  party. 

* * * 

“One  who  has  adopted  an  arbitrary  trade  name 
and  applied  the  same  to  a particular  line  of  goods, 
it  would  seem  on  principle,  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  protection  in  the  use  of  that  name  to  any 
extent  which  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  his  goods,  and  we  think  that  there 
would  be  injury,  such  as  a court  of  equity  would 
give  a remedy  for,  in  the  case  of  a subsequent 
trader  who  attempted  to  make  use  of  that  name 
as  applied  to  any  one  of  the  species  of  the  general 
kind  of  goods  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  first 
trader. 

* * * 

“We  cannot  see  an  innocent  motive  for  the  de- 
fendant’s actions.  The  facts  indicate  with  a clear- 
ness which  cannot  be  misunderstood  that  it  was 
and  is  the  intention  of  the  defendant  to  appro- 
priate to  its  own  use  a portion  of  the  good  will 
of  complainant  in  the  obtaining  of  which  com- 
plainant has  expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

“This  would  seem  to  be  a case  where  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  that  ‘equity  will  not  allow  a 
wrong  without  a remedy’  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate.” 


Its  the  hump  

holds,  Always  lookfor 
it.  It  makes  DeLong 
Snaps  aold  tight -lie 
flat- open  easily. 
Rust?  Never!! 

-rtsa  D.Long  Hook 

Philadelphia  , 

De 
Snaps 


THE  DE  LONG  HOOK  & 


EYE  CO.  • Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Peak  of  Spiral 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

“I  do  not  anticipate  a panic,”  said  Irving 
T.  Bush  at  a luncheon  in  London  recently,  “but 
American  business  men  have  been  in  a drunk- 
en delirium  for  the  last  couple  of  years  and 
a moderate  dose  of  hard  times  will  readily 
bring  us  to  earth  and  do  us  good.  . . . The 
big  trouble  has  been  that  the  world  has  been 
trying  to  find  a substitute  for  work.”  Un- 
palatable, but  true ! 

One  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  recent 
developments  will  be  to  deal  a blow  to  what 
has  frequently  been  referred  to  in  these  col- 
umns as  the  export  delusion — one  of  the  most 
bullish  influences  in  our  markets.  Europe’s 
hunger  for  goods  has  been  a much  overworked 
theme  during  the  past  year.  Of  course,  Eu- 
rope is  hungry  for  goods.  But  there  are  a lot 
of  hungry  people  in  New  York  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  larder 
of  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

The  warehouses  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries are  overflowing  with  American  merchan- 
dise destined  for  consumption  by  hungry  Ger- 
many. But  hungry  Germany  is  not  consuming 
them,  just  as  the  hungry  people  of  New  York 
are  not  eating  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  and  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason.  Now  that  this  has 
become  clear  the  outward  flow  of  goods  to  Eu- 
rope has  begun  to  dwindle  substantially;  in 
fact  some  of  them  have  begun  to  flow  back. 

Supply  Will  Approach  Demand 

Besides  discounting  export  prospects  as  a 
bullish  factor  in  our  markets  this  condition 
will  also  tend  to  discount  another  bullish  fac- 
tor— the  shortage  of  supplies — for  obviously 
a curtailment  of  the  flow  of  our  goods  to  Eu- 
rope and  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  European 
goods  to  us  will  speedily  make  a difference  in 
the  relation  of  supply  to  demand  as  it  exists 
now.  This  difference  will  be  accentuated  by 
the  restriction  of  speculative  dealing,  the 
shaking  loose  of  speculative  holdings  and  the 
elimination  of  the  tendency  to  overbuy — all  of 
which  must  necessarily  follow  the  curtailment 
of  domestic  credits.  How  much  will  be  added 
in  this  way  to  our  visible  supplies  of  merchan- 
dise it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  amount  no 
doubt  will  be  considerable. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
reduction  of  exports  and  the  curtailment  of 
credit  must  affect  directly  or  indirectly  not 
only  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  in  mer- 
chandise, but  the  actual  purchasing  power  of 
large  classes  of  consumers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  them  here.  All 
of  them  point  in  the  same  direction — deflation. 
Our  process  in  this  direction  should  be  slow 
and  gradual.  But  it  must  be  said  frankly 
that  if  producers  and  distributors  had  shown 
more  moderation  in  profit-taking  on  the  rising 
markets  of  the  last  few  years  the  danger  of 
a sudden  slump  in  values  would  not  be  as 
great  as  it  is  now. 

They  have  gone  ahead  on  the  irresponsible 
supposition  that  so  long  as  the  consumer  was 
willing  and  able  to  buy  everything  they  could 
make  or  sell  at  any  price  they  asked  for  it 
they  had  no  need  to  worry.  They  have  ignored 
the  fact  that  money  is  primarily  a liability,  not 
an  asset,  and  that  the  money  spent  by  con- 
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sumers  must  be  liquidated  at  its  source  some- 
time, somehow. 

That  is,  however,  another  story.  We  are 
facing  now  a period  of  deflation  with  a con- 
sequent decline  in  prices,  and  the  problem  for 
the  merchant  is  what  he  is  going  to  do  about 
it.  To  which  the  best  answer  is:  “If  you 

have  been  conducting  your  business  with  rea- 
sonable care  and  caution  keep  right  on  as  you 
have  been  going;  you  have  no  ground  for  nerv- 
ousness. If  you  have  been  buying  extrava- 
gantly you  are  running  a risk,  as  we  always 
told  you  you  were.” 

Talk  of  panics,  market  collapses  and  that 
sort  of  thing  should  be  given  just  about  as 
much  weight  as  descriptions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mars.  The  merchandising  situation 
is  strong  and  contains  no  threat  of  a sudden 
slump.  Everything  considered,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  values  will  hold  firm  for  many 
months  to  come,  always  providing  that  specu- 
lative and  excessive  buying  has  not  been  car- 
ried on  to  the  extent  one  is  inclined  to  fear 
it  has  been. 

♦ 

American  Designers 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

Thurn  exhibited  two  lovely  tea  gowns,  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
design,  since  they  displayed  two  extremes, 
thus  demonstrating  the  versatility  of  a great 
designer. 

One  was  a light  blue  fluffy  affair,  featuring 
a cape-coat  falling  below  the  waistline  and 
shirred  onto  a deep  shoulder  yoke.  Long  full 
pantalets  were  worn  with  this  negligee,  giving 
it  a quaint  old-fashioned  look  with  its  ruffles 
around  the  ankles  showing  below  the  skirt. 
Silver  lace  embroidery  was  effectively  used  on 
this  costume. 

The  other  tea  gown  was  a marvel  of  color. 
Everything  about  it  suggested  the  Orient, 
from  the  Turkish  trouser-skirt  of  purple  chif- 
fon to  the  turnback  toes  of  the  elaborately 
decorated  Turkish  shoes.  A coat  of  chiffon, 
trimmed  in  wide  gold  lace,  dropping  to  the 
floor,  completed  this  fascinating  creation. 

Sports  costumes  came  in  for  their  share 
of  recognition.  The  most  striking  of  these 
showed  an  accordion  pleated  skirt  of  henna 
and  black  plaid  velour  in  which  the  plaids  were 
nine-inch  squares  in  a checker-board  design. 

Following  this  display  two  very  daring 
sport  suits  were  exhibited,  one  showing  a 
short  box  coat  and  extremely  short  skirt  under 
which  were  coolie  trousers. 

The  skirt  in  the  other  costume,  made  of 
heavy  bright  green  sport  silk,  was  slit  from 
the  hem  to  above  the  knee  at  both  sides,  thus 
displaying  considerable  expanse  of  blue  serge 
trousers.  With  this  costume  was  worn  a short 
blue  serge  cape  lined  with  the  green  silk  used 
in  the  skirt. 

Since  the  short  box  coats  seen  in  the  spring 
suits  are  suggestive  of  Chinese  mandarin 
coats,  a clever  designer  took  advantage  of  the 
fashion  and  designed  a suit  of  white  broad- 
c'oth  closely  resembling  the  Chinese  costume. 
In  this  outfit  the  hat,  too,  suggested  the  source 
of  inspiration  for  the  costume,  and  is  a typical 
mandarin  hat.  Oriental  shades  were  cleverly 
blended  with  silver  in  bands  of  silk  embroid- 
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ery  around  the  hem  of  the  coat,  up  the  front, 
on  the  narrow  standing  collar  and  around  the 
loose  sleeves.  This  touch  of  color  was  re- 
peated in  the  hat,  giving  the  whole  a decidedly 
Oriental  look.  The  skirt  of  this  costume  was 
very  short  and  untrimmed. 

Decided  interest  was  shown  in  a henna- 
colored  duvetyn  suit,  exhibited  by  Michael. 
This  costume  had  a reversible  skirt. 

As  the  model  first  appeared  the  skirt 
seemed  to  be  made  of  white  silk  with  two  wide 
panels  in  the  back  lined  with  duvetyn,  but  the 
secret  of  the  panels  was  soon  exposed  when 
they  were  unfastened  at  the  back  and  hooked 
in  the  front,  forming  an  entire  duvetyn  suit. 

A sports  costume  shown  by  Hickson,  and 
by  far  the  most  unique  in  the  show,  was  one 
made  of  patent  leather. 

The  skirt  was  black  patent  leather  trimmed 
with  diamond-shaped  motifs  stitched  in  yellow 
thread  around  the  bottom.  The  color  scheme 
was  reversed  in  the  short  box  coat,  which  was 
made  of  the  brilliant  yellow  duvetyn  decorated 
with  black  patent  leather  collar  and  cuffs  and 
stitching  around  the  waist. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance were  Herzig,  Jacob  Labes,  Folbert, 
Mayer  Chic,  Lundihn,  Schatz,  Schotz  Pow- 
ers, Meinhardt,  Wortzman,  Pa  Adolphe,  S. 
Genzburg,  Monte-Sano  & Verga,  Pistchal, 
Charles  & Heller,  Michael,  Nardi,  H.  Mil- 
grim  & Bros.,  Joseph,  Hickson,  Rohn  & 
Rienzo,  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Stein  & Blaine,. 
Thurn,  Henri  Bendel,  and  Frances. 

+ 

Harrods  Carpets 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

symbol  of  happiness,  while  prominent  among 
the  most  attractive  designs  are  the  Sacred 
Bull  and  the  Imperial  Dragon. 

And  because  of  the  traditions  which  for- 
bid the  use  of  such  colors  and  designs  ex- 
cept by  a select  few,  nearly  all  the  carpets 
manufactured  in  China  are  exported. 

So  far  as  price  goes,  the  carpets  of  China 
are  cheaper  than  those  produced  in  Turkey 
and  a great  deal  less  costly  than  the  products 
of  Persia.  ^ 

Adman’s  Change 

W.  A.  Murchison  Is  now  advertising  mana- 
ger for  .the  Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Murchison  obtained  his  first  ex- 
perience in  the  retail  advertising  field  as  a 
copy  writer  with  the  Siegel-Cooper  Co.,  at  that 
time  a prominent  New  York  department  store. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Greenhut  Co.  as 
assistant  advertising  manager.  He  then  be- 
came connected  with  the  Root  Newspaper  As- 
sociation, preparing  ads  for  its  service  depart- 
ment. 

His  real  executive  experience  began  when 
he  became  advertising  and  sales  manager  for 
W.  H.  Scroggie,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  After  being 
with  that  concern  for  five  years  he  went  with 
the  John  Murphy  Co.  of  Montreal  in  a similar 
capacity.  After  a connection  of  three  and  a 
half  years  with  the  latter  concern  he  now- 
goes  with  the  Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  one  of  the- 
most  progressive  and  successful  department 
store  concerns  in  this  country. 
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The  Season’s  Most  Favored  Stone 

Imitation  Oriental  Jade 

Same  Weight  and  Color  as  Real  Jade 

1 

WITH  a determined  vogue  for 
Jade  and  much  too  little  of  the 
real  thing  to  go  ’round,  we  have  pro- 
duced a composition  which  so  closely 
resembles  real  Jade  in  texture, 
weight  and  color  that  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  it  from  the  more  expensive 
stone. 

The  designs  illustrated  mounted  on 
heavy  plated  gold  soldered  chains  in 
rich  English  gold  finish  are  but  a few 
from  our  extensive  line. 


Cleveland  Store 
Certainly  Can 
Sell  Shirts! 


Total  of  36,000  Sold  in  Four-Day 
Event  at  Taylor  Store  by 
Intensified  Service 

Eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
men’s  shirts  sold  in  one  day  is  what  one  might 
call  a mighty  hefty  day’s  business  without 
anybody  rising  to  take  an  exception.  And  a 
total  of  36,000  shirts  for  the  four  days  of  a 
sale  isn’t  something  to  be  noted  in  a store’s 
books  without  a few  hurrahs  and  congratula- 
tions all  ’round.  The  Wm.  Taylor,  Son  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  put  it  across  in  their 
recent  semi-annual  men’s  shirt  sale. 

The  store  has  something  of  a reputation 
in  the  matter  of  shirt  sales,  and  extra  efforts 
were  made  to  collect  a great  assortment  of 
good  shirts  which  could  be  sold  at  a moderate 
price.  It  was  a job,  for  market  conditions 
were  a severe  handicap,  but  36,000  shirts 
were  put  on  sale  at  $1.85  each. 

Convincing  Advertising 

The  selling  talk  in  the  advertising  and 
by  the  salespeople  (by  whom  it  was  seldom 
necessary)  hammered  at  the  fact  that,  con- 
sidering the  market  price  of  shirts,  the  values 
offered  were  big — as  big  as  when  in  1914  the 
store  held  its  first  annual  shirt  sale  at  85 
cents.  Statistics  given  by  shirt  manufac- 
turers were  used  showing  that  the  costs  of 
materials  and  making  of  the  shirts  were 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  rise  in  retail 
prices  would  indicate. 

Both  direct  and  newspaper  advertising 
were  used  extensively.  Personal  letters  were 
sent  to  Cleveland  policemen,  firemen,  street 
car  employees  and  newspapermen,  telling 
them  of  the  sale  and  especially  of  the  “cour- 
tesy days”  when  they  would  be  allowed  to  se- 
lect their  shirts  at  their  leisure.  A men’s  mail- 
ing list,  which  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
store’s  “personal  touch”  work,  furnished 
12,000  names  of  prospective  customers  to 
whom  letters  were  sent. 

For  five  days  prior  to  the  sale  it  was  ad- 
vertised by  displays  in  street  cars.  Two- 
thirds  of  a page  in  each  evening  paper  the 
night  before  the  sale  told  the  story,  which 
was  repeated  in  a four-column  advertisement 
in  the  morning  paper  the  first  day  of  the 
event. 

Opened  Early  for  Men 

Knowing  that  many  men  would  be  pre- 
vented by  business  affairs  from  getting  in  on 
the  good  thing  early,  and  realizing  that  a 
fastidious  man  does  not  altogether  trust  his 
wife’s  taste  in  shirt  patterns,  the  men’s  fur- 
nishings department  was  opened  for  business 
at  7 :30  a.  m.,  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  doors  to  open  the 
thermometer  stood  around  zero;  but  at  7:30 
there  were  109  men  waiting  for  things  to 
start. 

This  splendid  sale  beat  the  one  of  last 
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June,  which  set  a record,  by  16,000  shirts  and 
about  $42,000.  And  the  June  sale  shirts  sold 
for  only  $1.20.  In  the  first  day’s  sales  total 
of  $34,539  was  included  the  courtesy  sales 
previously  made,  but  without  these  it  was 
a tremendous  affair. 

The  total  for  the  four  days  was  also 
helped  by  a good  volume  of  telephone  orders. 
The  advertising  called  special  attention  to 
the  Ann  Sawyer  personal  service  department 
of  the  store  and  asked  that  men  calling  up 
give  their  sizes  and  color  and  pattern  prefer- 
ences. 

J.  F.  Gallagher,  the  buyer  who  staged  the 
event,  expects  that,  in  spite  of  uncertain 
market  conditions,  the  sale  next  June  will  be 
even  bigger  than  the  one  just  past. 

f 

George  G.  Goulden 

Following  a three  weeks’  illness,  George  G. 
Goulden,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  D.  M.  Read  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  died 
on  Feb.  2 at  the  age  of  62.  He  was  connected 
with  the  D.  M.  Read  Co.  for  25  years,  rising 
from  clerk  to  his  last  office. 

Mr.  Goulden  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
in  1857.  After  a number  of  years’  experience 
in  New  England  stores  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  D.  M.  Read  Co.,  in  the  silk  depart- 
ment, in  1895.  He  was  later  appointed  buyer 
of  linens,  cotton  goods  and  flannels  and  of 
house  furnishings,  china  and  glassware.  In 
1913  he  became  secretary  of  the  firm  and  in 
the  same  year  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. He  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
dry  goods  men  in  New  England.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife. 

f 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Dry  Goods  Association  47  new  members  were 
admitted.  The  following  new  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Earl  Powers  of  the  Jor- 

dan, Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  treasurer,  Au- 
gustus Bacon  of  Butler’s,  Inc.,  Boston;  vice- 
presidents,  H.  C.  Annable  of  Almy,  Bigelow 
& Washburn,  Salem,  Mass.;  H.  P.  Russel  of 
the  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  and  Frank  A. 
Krim  of  Denholm  & McKay,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Dr.  Copeland,  director  of  the  bureau  of  busi- 
ness research  of  Harvard  University,  spoke  on 
“Business  Research,”  and  Meyer  Bloomfield, 
well  known  in  the  employment  management 
field,  on  “Personal  Relations  as  Affecting  Re- 
tail Stores.” 

f— 

The  City  of  Paris  Store,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  Store,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  have  opened  a joint  buying  office  in  New 
York  at  170  Fifth  Avenue.  Buyers  of  both 
stores  will  act  independently  as  before,  but 
their  headquarters  will  be  in  the  same  New 
York  office,  and  resident  buying  for  both  stores 
will  be  done  here.  • The  expense  of  maintain- 
ing two  offices  is  eliminated  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  joint  buying  power  of  the  two  stores 
will  result  in  more  advantageous  purchases. 
C.  P.  Snyder,  general  assistant  merchandise 
manager  of  the  City  of  Paris  Store,  is  in 
charge  at  New  York.  As  the  two  stores  were 
owned  by  the  same  interests  until  15  years 
ago,  the  buying  combine  is  quite  logical. 

♦ 

Hugh  R.  MacMillan,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Dry  Goods  Alliance  at  404  Fourth  Avenue, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  resident 
buying  organization  of  the  Bush  Terminal 
Sales  Building,  New  York. 

4 — _ 

The  Boston  office  of  the  Jennings  Lace 
Works  is  located  at  67  Chauncy  Street,  and 
the  San  Francisco  office  at  760  Market  Street. 
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Endorses  Economist’s 
Counsel  to  Readers 

New  York,  Jan.  28,  1920. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir — The  Jan.  17  issue  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
specimen  of  a trade  journal  that  has  ever  come 
to  my  attention,  and  the  Economist  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  upon  such  a mag- 
nificent production. 

I am  particularly  interested  in  the  cartoon 
on  page  40,  which  is  a most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  a condition  which  is  only  too  true.  The 
fire  waste  in  this  country  is  soaring  each  year, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  are  being 
put  forth  to  minimize  it. 

I read  with  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
all  your  articles  on  the  conservation  of  our 
resources  and  all  pertaining  to  fire  insurance. 
Your  views  are  eminently  sound  and  well  ex- 
pressed and  should  be  highly  appreciated  by 
your  readers.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  N.  Bament,  General  Adjuster. 

The  Home  Insurance  Co. 

[Editor’s  Note — Mr.  Bament  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  fire  insurance  authorities  in  this 
country.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  which 
adjusted  the  $306,000,000  fire  loss  in  San 
Francisco  in  1906.] 

4 

Something  over  $4,000,000  in  insurance 
has  just  been  issued  on  5500  employees  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 
There  are  6800  employees  in  the  store,  but 
not  all  of  them  have  been  employed  for  six 
months.  When  the  latter  are  included  the 
aggregate  insurance  will  be  close  to  $6,000,- 
000  as  the  insurance  for  each  employee  aver- 
ages $1,000.  The  initial  sum  is  $500  after 
six  months,  increasing  $100  a year  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $2,000.  The  policy  is  probably  the 
largest  ever  written  for  retail  employees. 
♦ 

The  Youngstown  Shoppes  Co.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  has  been  formed  to  operate  a 
chain  of  specialty  dry  goods  stores.  It  is 
incorporated  for  $50,000.  The  company 
hopes  to  open  its  first  shop  in  Youngstown 
about  April  1.  C.  E.  Gibson,  buyer  of  silks, 
linens  and  dress  goods  for  the  Geo.  L.  For- 
dyce  Co.,  Youngstown,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come general  manager  of  the  new  concern 
and  assumed  that  position  on  the  first  inst. 
The  first  store  will  carry  only  silks,  wash 
goods  and  linings. 

4 

The  firm  of  I.  Kanner  & Co.,  28  West 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  manufacturers  of  misses’ 
coats  and  suits,  is  now  known  as  Kanner, 
Marks  & Traurig.  Mr.  Traurig  will  have 
charge  of  the  office  and  the  financial  end 
and  Mr.  Marks  of  the  sales  division.  Mr. 
Kanner  will  direct  designing  and  production. 
♦ 

An  interest  in  the  Sterling  Bros.  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  has  been  bought  by  Martin  S. 
Smith,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  Crowley-Milner  Co.,  De- 
troit. Mr.  Smith  will  have  the  direction  of 
the  store’s  merchandising,  while  Fred  S. 
Sterling,  the  present  head  of  the  Sterling 
Bros.  Co.,  will  devote  his  time  to  the  office. 

4 

G.  F.  Owen  has  resigned  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Mohawk  Silk  Fabric  Co.,  to 
accept  a similar  position  with  the  Page  Cor- 
poration Mills,  sole  selling  representatives 
of  the  Jennings  Lace  Works  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  the  Acme  Silk  Mills,  Poughkeep- 
sie, and  the  Sinclair  Silk  Mills,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Four  Very  New 
Minerva  Sweaters 

Here  are  four  unique  models 
designed  in  the  Minerva 
Studios.  Made  in  the  beautiful 
new  Yarn  creation — Minerva 
Mohair  Saxonette . 

A unique  feature  of  Minerva 
Mohair  Saxonette  is  that  the 
garments  may  be  cleaned  with- 
out harm  with  a wire  brush. 

Minerva  Mohair  Saxonette  will 
help  build  your  sales. 


to  b 
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WHITE  TRUCKS 


In  the  Service  of 

New  York  Department  Stores 


THE  predominance  of  White  Trucks  in  the 
delivery  equipment  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn’s  leading  dry  goods  and  department 
stores  evidences  the  superiority  of  White  equip- 
ment for  this  type  of  service. 

These  stores  have  experimented  with  trucks 
of  all  kinds.  No  better  proving  ground  could 
be  found  to  test  the  suitability  of  trucks  for 
retail  delivery  than  is  furnished  by  the  varied 

Abraham  & Straus 17  White  Trucks 

B.  Altman  & Co 93  White  Trucks 

Best  & Co 26  White  Trucks 

Bloomingdale  Bros 6 White  Trucks 

Gimbel  Brothers 78  White  Trucks 

Lord  & Taylor 6 White  Trucks 

James  McCreery  & Co 8 White  Trucks 


operating  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  metropoli- 
tan district  and  the  wide  suburban  area  served 
by  these  stores. 

The  great  preference  for  White  Trucks  simply 
means  experience  has  proved  that  White 
Trucks  are  unequalled.  Comparative  records 
show  that  White  Trucks  do  the  most  work  for 
the  least  money. 

R.  H.  Macy  & Co 15  White  Trucks 

A.  I.  Namm  & Son  33  White  Trucks 

Oppenheim,  Collins  & Co.  . . 24  White  Trucks 

Saks  & Co 10  White  Trucks 

Franklin  Simon  &.Co 19  White  Trucks 

Stern  Bros 28  White  Trucks 

John  Wanamaker 43  White  Trucks 


Representative  Expressions  from  these  owners: 


Franklin  Simon  & Co. 

“Before  purchasing  Whites,  we  experimented  with 
several  other  makes  of  trucks,  but  have  found  Whites  more 
economical  and  more  efficient  in  every  way.  The  best  way 
we  can  express  our  satisfaction  with  Whites  is  in  pointing 
out  that  we  have  continued  to  buy  them  steadily  over  a 
period  of  six  years.” 

A.  I.  Namm  & Son 

“Our  recent  purchase  of  24  White  Trucks  is  proof  of  the 
admiration  we  have  for  their  ability.  We  stand  ready  to 
recommend  White  Trucks  to  anyone  who  requires  steady, 
reliable  delivery  at  a minimum  of  expense.” 


R.  H.  Macy  & Co. 

“Our  White  Trucks  have  run  very  economically  and  have 
served  us  efficiently.  We  like  their  work  immensely.” 

Gimbel  Brothers 

“Our  White  Trucks  (25)  purchased  in  1911  and  1912 
have  run  over  100,000  miles  and  are  still  in  service.  We 
have  compared  them  with  three  other  standard  trucks  and 
have  decided  that  they  are  best  suited  for  our  use.  We 
have  always  found  them  efficient,  economical  and  depend- 
able.” 

Best  & Co. 

“White  Trucks  have  eliminated  the  bulk  of  our  outside 
delivery  troubles.” 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

V 


Every  good  merchant  is  trying  to  keep  prices  down 
by  reducing  expense. 

There  is  a way  to  cut  the  cost  of  making  nearly  every 
sale — 

The  j\|  a I iorJAi-  Package  Sealer  SaVGS  Paper,  String 
and  Time. 


Thus  thousands  of  establishments  have  installed  the 
NaTToKIai-  Package  Sealer  because  it  saves  almost  all 
the  outlay  for  string,  saves  paper  and  time  also. 
For  example: 


The  a 1 1 oT3  al.  Package  Sealer  Saves  10  /o  tO  15^)  of 

paper 

The  (\|a1  ioi4/\l  Package  Sealer  Saves  2/$  Or  more  of 

cost  of  string. 


[\|a|ioisI^l  Package  §eale^ 


Illustration  shows  how  packages  may  be  tape  sealed  with  a 
few  simple  motions  in  a few  seconds  without  soiling  the  fin- 
gers of  the  operator.  Several  packages  may  be  sealed  in  the 
time  one  is  tied  by  cord,  saving  money  in  time  and  material, 
and  giving  better  service  to  the  customer. 

Ma'I  ioTIal  Package  Sealer  pays  for  itself  quickly  and 
then  earns  regular  merchandise  profits. 


The  N^rioTUi-  Package  SealFr  Saves  to  4/5  of  time. 

Look  over  your  string  and  paper  bills;  watch  your 
sales-clerks  and  wrappers  put  up  packages.  No 
matter  how  well  your  store  is  regulated  you  can  save 
all  along  the  line  by  using  a N*l|0lJ&i-  Package  Sealer 

The  jk| a|  io 3 al  Package  Sealer  is  automatic,  lllStantlv 
ejects  any  length  of  perfectly  moistened  tape  from 
44  inch  up,  which  may  he  applied  to  the  package  by 
only  three  or  four  simple  motions  without  soiling 
the  wrapper’s  fingers. 

Write  Us  for  a Demonstration  of  the 

Ma|ioi4/vl  Package  §ealefj 

in  Your  Own  Store. 


NATIONAL  BINDING 

260  WEST  STREET 


MACHINE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
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DELIVERY  SERVICE 


Cleveland 

Will 


Delivery  Convention 
Be  “Best  Ever” 


Partial  List  of  Stores  That  Are  To  Be  Represented  and  Announcement  of 
Complete  Program  Assure  This  Distinction — Four  Profitable  Days  Ar- 
ranged by  Program  Committee  with  Plenty  of  Good  Recreation — England 

and  Canada  To  Be  Represented 


When  the 
fourth  annual 
convention  o f 
the  Interna- 
tional Retail 
Delivery  Asso- 
ciation opens  at  the  Hotel  Hollenden  at  Cleve- 
land on  March  1,  2,  3 and  4 it  will  constitute 
the  greatest  gathering  of  store  executives,  de- 
livery and  garage  superintendents  ever  brought 
together  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the 
improvement  of  retail  store  delivery  methods. 

From  the  secretary  comes  the  word  that 
stores  in  all  localities,  reaching  from  coast  to 
coast,  have  signified  their  intentions  of  having 
representation  at  this  conference. 

A few  of  the  stores  that  will  have  repre- 
sentation are  Best  & Co.,  New  York;  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York;  Lord  & Taylor,  New  York;  Duffy- 
Powers  Co.,  Rochester;  Block  & Kuhl,  Peoria; 
Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Stewart  & Co., 
Baltimore;  Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland;  Lansburgh 
& Bro.,  Washington,  and  T.  Eaton  Co.,  To- 
ronto. There  are  many  others,  a complete  list 
of  which  would  I'equire  a large  volume  of 
space. 

Among  the  centers  that  will  be  represented 
are:  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Rochester,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Des  Moines,  Sacramento, 
Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Memphis,  Akron,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Har- 
risburg, Reading,  Richmond,  and  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Ottawa  and 
Swift  Current  in  Canada.  Representatives 
from  England  are  also  expected  to  be  present. 

Many  interesting  and  perhaps  adaptable 
ideas  and  systems  will  be  thoroughly  discussed 
by  these  wide-awake  executives  and  represen- 
tatives. 


Monday,  March  1,  1920 
9:30  a.  m. — Subject  matter — General. 

Call  to  order  by  Walter  Rosenbaum,  chair- 
man. 

Address  of  welcome,  Harry  L.  Davis,  Mayor 
of  Cleveland. 

Address  by  Victor  Sincere,  Bailey  Co. 

Address  by  Charles  G.  Phillips,  president 
Textile  Publishing  Co.  (publishers  Dry  Goods 
Economist),  “The  Delivery  Department — Its 
Relationship  to  Merchandising.” 

Address  by  Walter  Rosenbaum. 

2 p.  m. — Subject  matter — -Internal  Delivery 
Problem,  (a)  Help  Problems. 

“Arousing  Interest  in  Employees,”  Alexan- 
der A.  Brown,  vice-chairman,  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


1.  Inspection 
of  merchan- 
dise. 

2.  Packing  in 
containers. 

3.  Pack- 
ing rooms. 


4.  Parcel  collections. 

5.  Authorizing. 

6 Sorting. 

7.  Routing. 

8.  Sheetwriting. 

9.  C.  O.  D.’s. 

10.  Transfers  or  Quick  Shopping  Purchases. 

11.  Specials. 

12.  Accommodation  Inclosures. 

“Efficient  Central  Wrapping  Sections,”  Jor- 
dan, Marsh  Co. 

* 

Discussion. 

2 p.  m. — Subject  matter — External  Delivery, 
(a)  Delivering  the  merchandise. 

“From  the  Driver’s  Bin  to  Destination,”  E. 
H.  Pierce,  Best  & Co. 

1.  One  delivery  per  day. 

2.  Releasing  the  sheets. 

3.  Dispatching. 

4.  Handling  breakables. 

5.  Insuring  vehicles  and  their  loads. 

6.  Front  and  rear  door  deliveries. 

7.  Apartment  house  deliveries. 

8.  Obtaining  customer’s  signature  for  mer- 
chandise delivered. 

9.  Returning  packing  material. 

10.  Returned  goods. 

11.  Bonding  of  drivers  and  helpers. 
Discussion. 

Tuesday  Evening 
Fun — Food — Frolic. 

A 

Banquet  and  Entertainment 
of 

Unusual  Quality. 


Program  Is  Comprehensive 

The  program  will  include  every  phase  of 
delivery  problem  from  the  origin  of  the  pack- 
age at  the  counter,  through  the  various  chan- 
nels of  the  establishment  into  the  delivery  de- 
partment, and  from  there  into  the  vehicles  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  customer. 

Vehicles,  garages,  record  systems,  labor- 
saving  devices  and  appliances  will  also  come 
up  for  analysis  and  discussion. 

Experts  on  delivery  systems  and  operations 
in  leading  retail  institutions  in  various  cities 
will  speak  on  specific  subjects. 

Following  is  the  program: 


“Our  Method  of  Training  Chauffeurs  and 
Helpers,”  S.  M.  Gross,  May  Co. 

“A  Successful  Bonus  Plan  for  Drivers,” 
Discussion. 

Monday  Evening 
A rousing  “get-together”  smoker. 

Tuesday,  March  2 

9:30  a.  m. — Subject  matter — Internal  Delivery 
Problems,  (a)  Preparing  the  merchan- 
dise for  delivery. 

“Following  the  Merchandise  from  Time  of 
Sale  to  the  Driver’s  Bin,”  William  Giles  Mor- 
ris, John  Wanamaker. 


Wednesday,  March  3 

9 :30  a.m. — Subject  matter — External  Delivery, 
(a)  Truck  maintenance. 

“Your  Duty  to  the  Truck  and  Its  Duty  to 
You,”  Joseph  Husson,  editor  The  Commercial 
Vehicle. 

1.  Purchasing  the  right  type  of  equipment. 

2.  Supervision. 

3.  Lubrication. 

4.  Inspection. 

5.  Life  of  the  truck. 

6.  Gas  Vehicles  vs.  Electric  Vehicles. 
Discussion. 
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Let  us  help  you  plan  your  store  right 


v 


ARE  you  going  to  build  a new  store? 

If  you  are,  let  us  help  you  plan  it. 

No  matter  how  capable  your  archi- 
tect, you  cannot  expect  him  to  know 
what  we  know  — as  the  result  of  years 
of  practical  experience — about  build- 
ing right  into  your  new  store  those 
hidden  channels  in  walls  and  floors 
through  which  cash  and  parcel  carriers 
must  operate. 

Our  services  are  at  your  disposal. 
Simply  let  us  know  you  intend  to  build 
— a representative  of  Lamson  Improved 
Service  will  call  on  you  and  assist  you 


to  plan  and  construct  your  building  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  most  direct,  speedy 
and  efficient  operation  of  cash-  and 
parcel-carriers. 

Whether  or  not  you  contemplate 
building,  ask  our  nearest  branch  to 
demonstrate  to  you  exactly  what 
Lamson  Improved  Service  will  do  for 
your  business. 

For  cash  or  charge  sale,  “take”  or 
“send,”  C.  O.  D.  or  return,  Lamson 
Improved  Service  assures  accuracy, 
speed  and  economy.  It  invests  every 
store  transaction  with  dignity. 


The  Lamson  Company 


lOO  BOYLSTON  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Branches  and  Service  Stations 


Boston, 

New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, 

Baltimore, 

Rochester, 

Detroit, 

Cleveland, 

Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis, 

Toronto, 


100  Boylston  St. 

9-11  E.  37th  St. 

210  N.  Broad  St. 

319  Third  Ave. 

Equitable  Building 
194  Main  St.  East 
97  Woodward  Ave. 

2063  East  4th  St. 

1 19  East  5th  St. 

Cor.  Washington  & Illinois 

136  Simcoe  St. 


Chicago, 
Omaha, 
Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 

St.  Louis, 
Dallas, 

Seattle, 

Washington.  1) 
Atlanta, 

Vancouver,  B. 


6 No.  Michigan  Ave. 
418  McCague  Bldg. 
320  Tribune  Annex 
617  Mission  St. 

221  San  Fernando  Bldg 
709  Pine  St. 

905^2  Elm  St. 

215  Stewart  St. 

, C.,  426  Colorado  Bldg, 
30  Moore  Bldg. 

C.,  603  Hastings  St. 


Additional  Service  Stations 


New  Oilcans,  124  St.  Charles  St.  Albany,  22  So.  Pearl  St. 

Kansas  City,  210  New  Ridge  Bldg.  Buffalo,  194  Main  St. 
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Protection  • 

dved  Service 


Economy 


The  Ernest  Kern  Company  Store 

is  completely  equipped  with  Lamson  Pneu- 
matic Tubes,  Lamson  Belt  Type  Central 
Desk,  Lamson  Belt  Conveyors,  and  Lamson 
Delivery  Bins,  with  Tilting  Trays. 

There  are  70  service  stations  on  the  main 
floor,  so  that  every  clerk  is  always  within 
six  feet  of  a station.  Any  clerk  can  use  any 
station  for  any  sale.  By  means  of  the  new 
Lamson  Belt  Type  Central  Desk,  the  Kern 
Company  can  handle  twice  as  much  busi- 
ness as  formerly,  with  the  same  staff  of 
cashiers  and  authorizes.  Customers  are 
assured  of  quick  service,  even  in  the  busiest 
periods.  Each  customer  receives  an  itemized 
receipt  for  every  purchase,  whether  take  or 
send ; cash,  charge  or  C.  0.  D. 

The  Lamson  Belt  Conveyors  carry  mer- 
chandise quickly  and  safely  from  any  part 
of  the  store  to  the  Lamson  Delivery  Bins  in 
the  basement. 


The  Ernest  Kern  Company  Store 

Detroit,  Mich. 


£r-\ 

— 1 
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Quality  At  Its  Lowest  Price 

Quality  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  new  % ton 
Bethlehem  Dependable  Delivery — Quality  built  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  This  newest  Bethlehem  Truck  is  a real 
truck  built  on  truck  specifications  to  meet  truck  service 
conditions. 

Examine  this  Bethlehem  Chassis  and  see  what  you  can 
buy  for  $1495. 

z/i  Ton  Chassis  lj'2  Ton  Chassis  Ton  Chassis  3J4  Ton  Chassis 

Bethlehem  Motors  Corporation 

ALLENTOWN  .......  PA. 

BETHI£HEM 

MOTOR ‘TRUCKS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


1EIIRUARY  FOURTEENTH,  NINETEEN  TWENTY 

2 p.  m. — Subject  matter — External  Delivery. 

(a)  Garages. 

“Garages  and  Distributing  Stations,”  J.  A. 
Hanley,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

1.  Garage  layout. 

2.  Garage  equipment. 

3.  Garage  stock  rooms. 

4.  Record  systems. 

Discussion. 

Thursday,  March  4 

9:30  a.  m. — Subject  matter — External  Deliv- 
ery. (a)  Tires. 

1.  Care  and  repairs. 

2.  Mileage  records. 

3.  Gasoline  substitutes. 

Reports:  (a)  Election  of  officers  for  1920. 

(b)  Appointment  of  committees  by 

chairman. 

(c)  Selection  of  place  for  1921  conven- 

tion, etc. 

2 p.  m. — Educational  trips  and  tours  of  in- 
spection. 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
display  of  appliances  and  devices.  Many  con- 
cerns have  already  made  arrangements  to  ex- 
hibit their  product  to  executives,  and  from  the 
applicants  for  display  space  this  exhibition 
alone  promises  to  be  worth  a trip  to  Cleveland. 
Executives  and  delivery  superintendents  have 
expressed  their  approval  and  pleasure  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  and  having  explained  to 
them  the  devices  and  appliances  that  make  de- 
livery efficiency — many  of  which  they  would 
never  know  of  through  ordinary  channels. 

A Message  from  the  Chairman 
Walter  Rosenbaum,  of  the  Rosenbaum  Co., 
Cleveland,  in  speaking  of  the  coming  conven- 
tion, said:  “The  importance  of  the  delivery 
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department  is  more  clearly  emphasized  year 
after  year  by  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  dis- 
played at  the  successive  conferences  of  the  In- 
ternational Retail  Delivery  Association. 

“The  executive  committee  this  year  has 
worked  out  a most  intensive  program  for  the 
four  days  of  the  convention.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  limited  space  of  time  all  details 
of  the  delivery  problem  from  A to  Z will  be 
touched  upon,  and  the  executives  of  the  vari- 
ous stores  cannot  spend  their  time  more  profit- 
ably than  to  listen  to  and  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussions as  they  proceed.  Many  problems,  con- 
structive and  suggestive,  are  dwelt  upon,  and 
if  any  executive  thinks  that  the  delivery  divi- 
sion of  his  establishment  does  not  have  many 
vital  connections  with  other  parts  of  the  store, 
and  also  has  huge  problems  of  its  own  con- 
stantly confronting  it,  he  needs  only  to  attend 
one  of  these  conventions  and  be  impressed  how 
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really  important  this  department  of  his  store 
is,  and  the  responsibility  that  those  who  have 
it  in  charge  feel  resting  upon  their  shoulders. 
Closer  co-operation  between  the  executives  and 
the  delivery*  department  would  encourage  that 
branch  of  the  service  by  such  recognition. 

“From  advance  information  that  I have  re- 
ceived this  promises  to  be  by  far  the  best  con- 
ference that  we  have  yet  had.  Those  present 
at  past  conventions  have  repeatedly  laid  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  it  was  too  bad  that  more  of 
the  executives  do  not  attend,  and  we  hope  that 
this  will  be  realized  this  year.” 

The  association  again  extends  to  all  con- 
cerns not  a member  of  the  association  a cordial 
invitation  to  have  representation  at  this 
greater  convention.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and 
forward  same  to  B.  M.  Arrick,  secretary- 
treasurer,  231  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York.  You  will  be  well  repaid. 


B.  M.  Arrick,  Secy.-Treas., 

International  Retail  Delivery  Association, 

231  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 

We  expect  to  be  represented  at  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
INTERNATIONAL  RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION  to  be  held  at  Cleve- 
land, March  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Please  send  us  program  and  identification  card. 

Name  of  firm 

City  State  

Per  


Recording  Instruments  Assure  Efficiency 


Attached  to  Vehicles  They  Keep  Faithful,  De- 
pendable Tab  on  Delivery  System — Every  Loyal 
Driver  Welcomes  Them,  for  they  Prove  Him 


The  question  of  putting  a re- 
cording instrument  on  a vehicle 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
cussion at  various  times.  Are 
they  necessary?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  have  them  on  each  vehicle  ? 

Putting  recording  instruments  on  vehicles 
may  cause  considerable  commotion  among  the 
drivers,  especially  among  the  older  ones.  They 
are  prone  to  look  upon  them  as  detectives,  and 
take  the  view  that  they  are  not  trusted,  and 
that  they  are  suspected  of  wasting  time  or 
driving  around  the  city. 

This  is  because  the  driver  is  never  shown 
how  a recording  instrument  can  and  does  as- 
sist him  in  proving  his  worth,  and  answers 
questions  about  himself  when  he  is  away  from 
the  store.  A conscientious,  honest-working 
driver  will  heartily  welcome  a recording  in- 
strument when  its  workings  and  merits  are 
explained  to  him. 

Likewise,  many  executives  do  not  favor 
them,  claiming  that  they  do  not  need  them  on 
their  vehicles;  that  their  drivers  are  con- 
scientious and  that  they  know  exactly  what 
territory  each  vehicle  must  cover  and  approxi- 
mately what  the  mileage  should  be. 

Driver  Protected 

This  may  be  true,  but  in  both  cases  the 


driver  and  the  executive  are  unfair;  not  only 
to  one  another,  but  also  to  themselves. 

Without  a recording  instrument  no  driver 
can  prove  what  he  has  done  when  away  from 
the  store.  He  cannot  show  that  he  was  not 
loafing.  He  cannot  show  what  mileage  he 
covered. 

As  to  the  executive,  how  can  he  accuse  a 
driver  of  loafing,  how  can  he  accuse  a driver 
of  going  outside  of  his  own  territory,  how  can 
he  accuse  a driver  of  speeding  at  any  time  of 
the  day? 

Neither  of  them  has  any  proof  when  an 
argument  or  question  arises.  The  executive 
may  question  a driver  as  to  where  he  has  been, 
or  accuse  him  of  speeding  or  driving  outside 
of  his  own  territory.  The  driver  may  not  be 
able  to  recall  any  of  these  instances.  While 
there  is  no  positive  proof  of  any  of  these  acts 
on  either  side,  there  exists  a feeling  of  doubt 
in  both  of  their  minds.  Each  one  inwardly 
feels  that  the  other  is  trying  to  put  something 
over  on  him.  A record  of  his  trip  would  sim- 
plify matters  and  clarify  them. 


Permanent  Records 

At  the  same  time,  an  execu- 
tive, by  referring  to  the  record- 
ing instrument  tape  or  card  rec- 
ord can  see  at  a glance  exactly 
what  each  driver  has  done.  He  can  see  just 
how  long  it  took  the  driver  to  cover  his  route, 
how  often  he  stopped,  and  what  the  duration  of 
each  stop  was.  By  combining  the  recording 
instrument  record  with  the  drivers’  sheets  he 
can  ascertain  just  what  credit  is  due  each 
driver;  what  he  is  doing — in  fact,  he  knows 
as  much  about  the  workings  of  the  driver  as 
if  he  were  on  the  vehicle  himself  throughout 
the  entire  day. 

If  a driver  should  seek  an  increase  in  sal- 
ary, his  records  would  show  whether  he  is 
worthy  of  it. 

That  recording  instruments  are  considered 
a valuable  asset  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  middle  western  store  has  equipped  every 
vehicle  with  a recording  instrument.  There 
is  never  a dispute  over  the  amount  of  work  or 
the  time  consumed  by  any  driver.  In  fact, 
neither  the  drivers  nor  executives  would  care 
to  remove  them  from  the  vehicles.  All  the 
drivers  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  that  they 
can  show  and  prove  what  they  do;  and  they 

(Continued  on  page  137) 
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Another 


Truck  Service  That  Is  Service 

These  two  trucks,  owned  by  Lussky  White  & Coolidge,  Inc., 
65-71  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  are  kept  busy  10  hours  a 
day  supplying  upholstering  and  furniture  firms  located  in 
Chicago  with  upholstery  goods  and  drapery  fabrics  as  well  as 
cabinet  and  drapery  hardware  manufactured  by  this  Company. 

“Service — real  service — on  the  job  service — that’s  the  kind  of 
service  our  two  Federals  give,”  is  the  way  their  Traffic  Manager 
expresses  his  warm  appreciation  of  these  two  Federal  trucks. 

“The  upkeep  expense  of  these  two  trucks  is  so  low,  and  they 
are  on  the  job,  on  the  road,  under  the  load  so  nearly  all  the 
time,  that  we  can’t  help  having  the  most  emphatic  opinion  in 
favor  of  Federal  performance. 

“Federals  give  dependable  service  because  they  are  built  to 
give  dependable  service.  They  have  the  stuff  in  them, — they 
are  built  to  stand  up,  built  for  strength,  stamina  and  dura- 
bility.” 

When  it  comes  time  for  you  to  buy  another  truck,  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  Federal.  ^ 

Traffic  News — a monthly  magazine  on  better  haulage  mailed 
free  on  request. 


“Shorten  the  Miles  to  Market 
— Use  Motor  Trucks" 


"Service,-— real  service — that’s  the 
hind  of  service  our  two  Federals 
give" — Traffic  Manager,  Lussfy 
White  & Coolidge,  Inc.  § 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 


87  FEDERAL  STREET  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Let  There  Be  Light  in  That 
Delivery  Department 


Proper  Illumination  Is  as  Essential  as  Any  Other  Modern 
Convenience,  and  More  Important  Than  Some — What 
Best  & Co.  Accomplished  in  the  Reduction  of  Errors 


Proper  and  ade- 
quate light  has  always 
constituted  one  of  the 
valuable  assets  to  re- 
tailing, but  has  in  few 
instances  received  great  attention  as  applied 
to  the  delivery  department.  Proper  light  is 
as  essential  to  the  delivery  department  as 
are  any  of  the  other  tools  and  appliances 
which  help  it  to  do  better  work. 

Merchants  and  executives  are  continuously 
seeking  the  best  light  possible  for  their  stores. 
When  a new  or  improved  type  of  lighting  unit 
makes  its  appearance  it  is  closely  analyzed 
and  if  found  superior  it  is  readily  adopted. 

Delivery  Lighting  Neglected 

The  store’s  lighting  system  is  under  con- 
stant scrutiny;  but  very  few  executives  ever 
trouble  themselves  about  the  lighting  system 
in  the  delivery  department.  Where  artificial 
light  is  employed,  the  delivery  department,  as 
a rule,  is  the  most  poorly  illuminated  part  of 
the  establishment.  In  most  cases  the  lighting 
system  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a sus- 
pended incandescent  bulb  with  a tin  shade 
throwing  the  light 
only  in  one  spot. 

These  are  placed 
over  the  entry  sheets 
and  packing  tables 
and  the  rest  of  the  de- 
partment is  in  semi- 
darkness, with  some 
parts  in  total  dark- 
ness at  all  times.  Un- 
der this  light  it  re- 
quires laborious  effort 
at  all  times  to  distin- 
guish the  writing 
upon  the  sales  slips. 

Often  the  sales  slips 
must  be  taken  to  the 
light  to  be  deciphered. 

Countless  mistakes 
can  be  attributed  to 
inadequate  lighting. 

These  mistakes  create 
a great  amount  of 
wasteful  labor  and  expense.  In  addition  a cus- 
tomer may  be  sorely  inconvenienced  through 
these  mistakes,  which  are  not  entirely  due  to 
the  employees. 

How  Poor  Light  Causes  Errors 

A customer  may  make  a purchase  and  give 
her  address  as  & East  Stone  Street.  Owing 
to  the  inadequate  lighting  a sheetwriter  may 
mistake  the  address  as  43  or  perhaps  West 
Stone  Street  and  enter  the  package  on  the 
driver's  sheet  as  such.  The  driver  will  deliver 
it  to  this  address  if  he  delivers  according  to 
his  delivery  sheets.  This  will  cause  a com- 
plaint from  the  customer  and  call  for  an  extra 
trip  to  recover  the  package.  Meanwhile  the 
customer  has  been  kept  waiting  for  her  mer- 


chandise, to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  that  was 
caused  in  the  adjustment  department. 

Then  again,  owing  to  poor  light  a sheet- 
writer  may  mistake  the  amount  on  a C.  0.  D. 
package.  This  will  cause  all  kinds  of  confu- 
sion in  the  C.  0.  D.  department  and  perhaps 
also  throw  an  unjust  suspicion  upon  the  driver. 

From  a psychological  standpoint,  light  has 
a great  effect  upon  the  human  system.  It  has 
been  proved  that  efficiency  and  production  has 
been  hampered  wherever  poor  light  was  found. 
Investigations  following  installations  of  ade- 
quate lighting  systems  show  that  production 
was  increased  and  greater  efficiency  attained. 

In  every  establishment  where  daylight  en- 
ters or  where  a perfect  lighting  system  is  em- 
ployed, one  finds  an  air  of  contentment  among 
those  employed  there.  They  go  about  their 
duties  in  a cheerful  manner  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  what  they  do,  while  in  a poorly  light- 
ed establishment  this  spirit  is  usually  lacking. 


There  is  no  reason  why  a delivery  depart- 
ment should  not  be  lighted  as  efficiently  as 
any  of  the  selling  departments.  While  the  fix- 
tures need  not  be  as  elaborate  as  those  of  the 
selling  departments,  they  should  supply  just 
as  good  a light — one  that  will  remove  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  employed  in  this  de- 
partment the  thought  that  they  are  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  This  illu- 
sion seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  delivery 
employees,  and  is  heightened  by  the  dismal 
and  dark  delivery  departments  that  do  exist. 

Efficient  Lighting  System 

One  of  the  most  adequately  lighted  deliv- 
ery departments  that  has  been  brought  to  the 


attention  of  the 
Economist  is  that  of 
Best  & Co.  of  New 
York.  Realizing  that 
the  ordinary  lighting 
system  in  use  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  what  was  considered  good  light, 
Best  & Co.  took  steps  to  remedy  the  fault 
and  removed  the  old  style  lights. 

A new  lighting  system  has  been  installed, 
the  equal  of  that  used  in  the  selling  depart- 
ments of  a great  many  stores.  It  is  of  the 
semi-direct  type.  All  parts  of  the  delivery  are 
equally  well  lighted  and  the  department  as- 
sumes a wonderfully  inviting  appearance. 

All  inconveniences  due  to  poor  light  have 
been  eliminated.  Errors  in  sheetwriting  have 
been  reduced  to  a minimum  and  in  addition 
all  work  turned  out  has  reached  a higher 
plane.  Merchandise  is  more  neatly  packed  and 
everyone  is  imbued  with  a better  feeling,  all 
due  to  the  lights  now  employed.  In  addition, 
with  the  perfect  light  a greater  air  of  cleanli- 
ness exists.  No  dirt  or  refuse  can  accumulate 
in  dark  corners  without  being  seen,  and  em- 
ployees take  care  that  no  litter  gathers  around 

their  stations. 

1 

Self-Closing 

Can  Aid  to 

Neatness 

A new  can  that 
can  be  used  for  waste 
paper,  towels,  or 
whatever  it  is  wished 
to  discard,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

This  can  is  self- 
closing  and  does 
away  with  the  evil  of 
forgetting  to  replace 
the  cover  on  a waste 
can.  It  is  con- 
structed of  sheet 
steel,  with  a hinged 
cover.  The  cover 
tapers  to  a rounded 
point,  and  has  a swinging  door  through  which 
the  articles  are  dropped;  the  door  closing  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  released. 

A bag,  fitted  with  eyelets,  is  suspended 
inside  of  the  can.  A drawing  cord  is  run 
through  the  eyelets  so  that  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  can  be  closed  when  it  is  removed.  This 
prevents  spilling  the  contents  on  the  floor. 
Small-size  cans  can  be  fitted  with  inexpen- 
sive paper  bags  that  can  be  destroyed  with  the 
contents.  The  can  may  be  made  in  either 
wood  or  stone  finish. 

By  use  of  this  article  of  equipment  all 
waste  matter  is  kept  out  of  sight,  and  there 
is  the  advantage  of  the  can’s  appearing  to 
be  an  article  of  furniture. 
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This  illustration  shows  No.  500  “ALLINSITE”  REVOLVING  RACK 
WARDROBE  for  men’s  garments.  Other  “ALLINSITES,”  of  different 
heights,  are  made  for  overcoats  and  women’s  garments.  The  catalogue 
fully  illustrates  and  describes  HIMMEL  wardrobe  features,  especially  the 
continuous  motion  receding  door  and  the  remarkable  adjustable  casters. 
These  wardrobes  and  all  parts  are  fully  covered  by  Himmel  patents  and 
are  licensed  under  the  Smith  Basic  patent. 


Just  one  style  of  our  “BRILLIANT  IDEAL”  line  of  all  glass  metal 
channel  reinforced  show  cases,  guaranteed  to  be  the  peer  of  any  all  glass 
construction.  The  illustrated  construction  description  in  the  catalogue  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself. 


Modern  merchandising  is  built 
on  the  sound  doctrine  of  better  dis- 
plays. Successful  merchants  are 
“cashing  in”  more  and  more  every 
day  on  that  first  principle  of  busi- 
ness. Leading  stores  are  adopting 

“Allinsite”  and  “Faultless” 
Revolving  Rack  Wardrobes 
“Expansible”  Sectional  Unit  Fixtures 
“Brilliant  Ideal”  All  Glass 
Show  Cases 

with  splendid  results.  In  Men’s 
Clothing  Section,  Women’s  Gar- 
ment Section  or  in  any  other 
department  they  display  the  mer- 
chandise attractively  and  inviting- 
ly, make  buying  easy  and  promote 
sales. 


M.L.HIMMEL  & SON 


Main  Office  and  Factories 

BAL II  MORE"  MARYLAND 

COMPLETE  STORE  EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY  KIND 


BOSTON  SALES  ROOMS 
20  OXFORD  ST. 
CLEVELAND  SALES  ROOMS 
2210  W.  SUPERIOR  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  SALES  ROOM9 
229  E.22  N-°  ST- 

NEW  ORLEANS  SALES  ROOMS 
HENNEN  BUILDING 


HIMMEL  “PREMIER”  NARROW  FRAME  LINE 


The  catalogue  illustrations  will  convince  you  that  this  case  justifies  its  name.  To  know  that  the  illustration  merely  does 
the  case  justice,  write  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  and  ask  them  about  the  several  installations  that  have  just 
been  made  in  their  store. 

Send  us  the  name  of  the  right  person  to  whom  we  should  send  a portfolio  of  photographic  views  of  the  handsomest  men’s 
furnishing  department  in  the  country,  “Expansible”  unit  equipped. 
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STORE  ARRANGEMENT 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllmllm 


Every  Floor  in  Jamestown  Store 
H as  Its  Display  Windows 

F.  W.  Bigelow’s  Success  Disproves  Old  Idea  That  Wholesaler  Can’t  Step 
Into  Retailing  and  Make  Good — Extensions  and  Improvements  in  His 
Store  Culminate  His  Original  Success,  and  Are  Already  Bringing  Him  More 


Popular  priced  millinery  department  with  French  salon  at  front  of  same.  This  department  is  situ- 
ated on  the  second  floor  annex  with  a large  entrance  on  the  left. 


The  old  belief  that  a wholesale  man  does 
not  become  a success  in  the  retail  world  has 
been  severely  jolted  by  F.  W.  Bigelow  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bigelow  for  more  than 
35  years  was  affiliated  with  the  wholesale  trade 
in  New  York,  took  over  his  brother’s  interest 
in  the  Abrahamson-Bigelow  Co.  store  at 
Jamestown  and  shortly  afterward  he  also  took 
over  the  Abrahamson  interest  of  the  business 
and  now  stands  in  the  front  rank  in  the  de- 
partment store  world. 

From  a modest  store  occupying  two  floors, 
with  a basement  devoted  to  stock  rooms,  the 
Bigelow  store  has  grown  into  a building  of 
six  floors  and  basement,  with  a large  ware- 
house at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  build- 
ing covers  a plot  72  x 120  feet  and  the  ware- 
house is  40  x 125  feet.  The  store  building  is 
looked  upon  with  admiration  by  all  who  enter, 
and  even  by  those  who  pass  by. 

An  Economist  staff-member  who  recently 
visited  the  store  was  more  than  surprised  by 
its  elegance  as  he  was  conducted  through  by 
Mr.  Bigelow.  The  store  would  be  a credit  to 
any  city. 

Large  Expenditure  for  Alterations 

Recently  Mr.  Bigelow  decided  that  im- 
provements would  be  an  asset  to  the  store. 
The  result  of  his  efforts  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 
New  departments  were  added  and  some  of  the 
older  departments  were  enlarged  and  moved 
to  different  positions.  An  additional  elevator 


was  installed  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  A 
striking  feature  is  the  entrances  leading  into 
the  departments  at  the  front  on  each  floor. 
As  a customer  steps  off  the  elevator  she  is 
confronted  by  a regular  display  window  filled 
with  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise  that  is 
sold  on  the  floor,  and  arranged  just  as  artis- 
tically are  the  large  display  windows  ad- 
joining the  main  entrance.  These  windows 
are  installed  on  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
floors. 

The  departments  that  have  been  improved 
or  rearranged  and  enlarged  are  the  French 
millinery  department  on  the  second  floor,  the 


children’s  department  on  the  third,  and  the 
toy  and  art  goods  department  on  the  fourth. 

The  millinery  department  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  a French  shop  and  a popular- 
priced  shop.  The  French  shop  is  an  innova- 
tion and  has  been  met  with  approval  by  all, 
especially  customers  who  desire  the  latest 
French  fashions  presented  to  them  in  a truly 
individual  manner. 

French  Gray  and  Blue  Colors 

The  fixtures  are  finished  in  French  gray 
with  blue  trimming.  The  tables  and  chairs 
are  also  of  French  gray.  A blue  velvet  carpet 
covers  the  floor. 

The  popular-priced  shop  is  finished  in  ma- 
hogany and  adjoins  the  French  shop.  All 
merchandise  in  these  two  departments  is  kept 
under  glass  or  in  drawers  built  into  the  fix- 
tures. 

On  the  third  floor  are  situated  the  depart- 
ments devoted  entirely  to  children’s  wear. 
They  are  divided  into  three  distinct  shops — 
boys’  shop,  girls’  shop,  and  infants’  shop.  All 
of  the  latest  aids  to  stock-keeping  and  mer- 
chandising have  been  installed  in  these  depart- 
ments. All  merchandise  is  kept  under  glass 
and  in  full  view  of  the  customer.  No  paper 
stock  boxes  are  used. 

The  infants’  shop  is  at  the  rear  of  the  floor, 
separated  from  the  girls’  shop  by  showcase 
walls,  in  which  are  displayed  infants’  wear. 
This  shop  is  also  finished  in  French  gray,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  store. 

(Continued  on  page  137) 
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Light  that  illuminates 

completely  and  comfortably,  without 
glare  or  eyestrain,  is  the  merchant’s 
greatest  asset  in  moving  merchandise. 
For  a customer,  whether  conscious  of  eye- 
strain  or  not,  will  never  remain  long  in 
a poorly  lighted  store,  and  will  not  buy 
if  the  goods  are  not  easy  to  see. 

Duplexalite  will  illuminate  your  store 
and  merchandise  with  a soft  radiance 
comparable  only  to  shaded  sunlight.  No 
irritating  spots  of  glare  to  compete  with 
the  merchandise  in  claiming  attention. 
The  light  is  so  brilliant  that  the  most 
minute  details  are  visible,  and  yet  so  soft 
that  you  can  look  directly  at  the  unit 
without  eyestrain  — an  ideal  light  for 
showing  sheer  fabrics. 

In  departments  where  color  is  impor- 
tant, we  recommend  the  use  of  Daylight 
(Mazda  C-2)  lamp  inside  Duplexalites. 

Won’t  you  let  us  tell  you  how  Du- 
plexalite will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  store? 

Write  for  our  interesting  booklet — 
“The  Duplex  Lighting  System  as  Ap- 
plied to  Commercial  Requirements.”  An 
interesting  booklet  containing  lighting 
facts  you  ought  to  know. 

DUPLEX  LIGHTING  WORKS 

of  General  Electric  Company 
6 West  48th  Street  New  York  City 


Duplexalite 


“The  Light  to  Live  with ” 


is  inside 
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Forbes  & Wallace  to 
Add  40,000  Sq.  Ft. 

Commodious  Vestibule  Entrance 
Will  Be  Feature  of  Improvements 
in  Big  Springfield  Store 

One  of  the  big  building  operations  of  the 
year  is  announced  by  the  Forbes  & Wallace 
store,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a handsome 
new  eight-story  building  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent store  at  392,  394,  396  and  398  Main  Street, 
which  when  completed  will  give  them  a unified 
eight-story  and  basement  store,  fronting  on 
Main  Street  and  extending  from  Pynchon  to 
Vernon  Street. 

Building  operations  will  commence  March 
1.  The  most  modern  type  of  steel  frame  and 
fireproof  construction  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  outside  of  the  building  will  be  faced,  with 
gray  brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  present  Vernon  and  Pynchon 
Street  buildings. 

Commodious  Vestibule  Entrance 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  new 
store  is  the  very  handsome  and  commodious 
vestibule  entrance  at  the  center  front,  faced 
with  green  Vermont  marble  and  bronze.  This 
deep  vestibule  entrance  will  be  banked  with 
huge  display  windows  and  cases,  after  the 
manner  of  the  largest  and  most  metropolitan 
of  the  big  stores  in  other  cities,  which  affords 
an  unsurpassed  method  of  attractive  display. 

Handsome  large  show  windows  will  occupy 
the  entire  Main  Street  front  and  also  extend 
200  ft.  on  the  Vernon  Street  side  of  the  store. 

The  new  building  plans  provide  for  a very 
wide  Main  Street  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
store,  the  building  being  placed  8 ft.  from  the 
recognized  Main  Street  building  line,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  general  move  for  wider  side- 
walks on  the  business  streets. 

The  store  extension  adds  four  additional 
floors  to  the  space  already  in  use,  with  a total 
of  40,000  additional  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
which  will  make  possible  extensive  expansion 
for  many  departments. 

A unique  feature  of  the  reconstruction  is 
the  method  in  which  the  building  will  take 


place  without  interfering  with  the  convenience 
of  the  shopping  public.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  sections  so  that  only  a few  depart- 
ments at  a time  need  to  be  moved,  and  as  soon 
as  a new  section  is  completed  the  departments 
will  take  their  places  in  their  new  locations. 
An  entire  rearrangement  of  floors  will  take 
place,  affording  many  improvements  for  the 
greater  convenience  and  easier  access  of  the 
shopping  public. 

A beautiful  and  spacious  new  waiting 
room,  rest  room,  and  art  gallery  on  the  eighth 
floor  will  be  one  of  the  new  attractions.  On 
the  seventh  floor  the  added  space  will  make 


way  for  a necessary  enlargement  of  the  store’s 
private  fur  storage  plant.  Main  offices  will  be 
located  on  the  fifth  floor  and  stock  rooms  on 
the  sixth  and  seventh  floors. 

Alterations  on  the  third  floor  include  a 
beautiful  and  modern  ladies’  hairdressing  and 
manicuring  department  and  a specialty  shop 
for  children’s  hair  cutting.  Elaborate  prep- 
arations in  furnishings  and  a most  modern 
equipment  are  being  made. 

The  contracts  call  for  the  building  to  be 
completed  Dec.  1.  Kirkham  and  Parlett  are 
the  architects,  and  the  building  contracts  have 
been  let  to  E.  J.  Pinney. 


Figuring  Pay-Roll 
Done  by  Machine 

Pay-roll  computation,  with  the  close  and 
arduous  figuring  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
currency  denominations  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  bank,  to  arrive  exactly  or  even  ap- 
proximately at  the  quantity  of  various  coins 
needed,  has  long  perplexed  the  cashier’s  de- 
partment of  many  stores. 

The  time  and  trouble  encountered  in  figur- 
ing pay  rolls  in  bulk,  or  merely  guessing  at 
amounts  required,  is  so  well  known  in  depart- 
ments that  the  advent  of  a standard  adding 
machine  with  pay-roll  scheduling  attachment 
should  be  welcomed. 

On  this  machine  the  amounts  are  listed  and 
totaled,  and  the  scheduling  attachment  shows 


at  a glance  how  many  bills  and  coins  of  each 
denomination  will  be  required.  It  is  necessary 
simply  to  copy  these  figures  upon'  the  bank’s 
withdrawal  slip  and  obtain  the  exact  change 
required,  in  the  aggregate,  for  each  envelope. 


I his  standard  adding  machine  is  equipped 
zvith  scheduling  device  which  may  be  used  in 
figuring  pay-rolls  and  also  for  checking  ac- 
curacy of  cashiers  in  their  work. 


The  machine’s  calculation  also  acts  as  a 
check  against  error,  for  when  the  individual 
envelopes  have  been  filled,  should  there  be  an 
overlay  it  proves  that  some  one  has  been  un- 
derpaid. Likewise,  when  there  is  a shortage  in 
filling  the  last  envelope  it  proves  some  one  has 
been  overpaid. 

The  machine  also  is  available  as  an  adding 
machine  at  all  times  by  the  mere  depresssion 
of  a key,  which  cuts  off  the  scheduling  attach- 
ment. 

♦ 

Imperative  need  for  more  space  has  com- 
pelled William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  to 
secure  adjoining  properties,  398  Washington 
Street  and  7,  9,  11,  15  Franklin  Street.  Each 
floor  in  the  Washington  Street  building  will 
add  7337  feet  of  floor  space  while  each  floor  in 
the  Franklin  Street  building  will  add  3337 
feet.  The  ground  floor  will  be  an  annex  to  the 
automatic  bargain  basement. 
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Fishing  tackle  department,  with  novel  wall  cases.  Each  drawer  is  indented  and  a specimen  of  the  con- 
tents is  affixed  to  the  front. 


An  indoor  golf  green  is  another  unique 
feature  of  this  most  unusual  shop. 


This  Sports  Shop  Just  Moved  the 
Great  Out-of-Doors  Inside! 


It  Makes  a Fellow  Feel  Like  Going  All  the  Way  to  Los  Angeles 
Just  to  Read  About  It — Picture  the  Hunting  Lodge,  the  Rifle 
Range,  the  Frolicsome  Fish,  ’n’  Everything,  Luring  You  as  You 
Buy — What  B.  H.  Dyas  Has  Done  to  Make  Spending  a Pleasure 


“Seven  steps  down  from  Seventh  Street.” 
Such  is  the  direction  for  entering  the  sports 
shop  of  the  B.  H.  Dyas  Company,  on  West 
Seventh  Street,  at  Olive,  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
'magic  of  the  number  “seven”  may,  however, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  marvels  accom- 
plished there,  for  ingenuity  of  a high  order 
was  at  work  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
plan. 

When  B.  H.  Dyas  took  over  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  abate  none  of 
his  interest  in  the  sports  goods  house  of  the 
B.  H.  Dyas  Company,  which  had  for  so  many 
years  stood  for  the  best  in  its  line.  It  was 
with  the  idea  of  incorporating  the  latter  with 
his  new  business,  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing it  separately,  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  downstairs  store  as  finally  accomplished 
in  the  basement  of  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

Live  Fish  at  Entrance 

A broad  outside  stairway  of  white  marble 
leads  from  Seventh  Street  to  the  sports  goods 
store  of  the  B.  H.  Dyas  Company,  and  at  the 
very  entrance  surprises  begin;  for  the  com- 
modious landing  is  flanked  by  two  aquaria,  in 
which  disport  the  various  kinds  of  fish  popu- 
larly known  to  California  anglers. 

Standing  upon  this  landing,  one  may  view 
the  whole  area  of  the  shop,  21,000  square  feet, 
replete  with  features  most  unusual.  There  is 
glimpsed  the  English  shop  for  men’s  sports 
apparel,  the  pointed  gables  looking  exactly 
like  a London  haberdashery;  there  are  the 
separate  departments  for  each  kind  of  fishing 
tackle,  deep  sea,  or  trout  stream,  and  for 
every  sort  of  hunting  paraphernalia,  and 


Guns  and  hunting  supplies.  Wide  aisles  predominate  and  mounted  animals  add  a touch  of  realism  to  the 

department. 


above  each  a series  of  paintings  depicting 
appropriate  sporting  events. 

Mounted  Specimens  Lend  Atmosphere 

There  are  wonderful  moose,  elk  and  deer — 
specimens  from  the  best  known  fields  near  and 
far — and  fishes,  of  every  sort  and  size,  mount- 
ed as  wall  ornaments.  There  is  the  outdoor 
camp,  equipped  with  tents,  with  motoring  ac- 
cessories of  every  description. 

The  observant  cannot  fail  to  note  the  or- 
derly manner  of  keeping  the  stock,  with  each 
particular  kind  of  fish  hook,  line  or  other  im- 
plement contained  in  an  indented  drawer,  to 


the  front  of  which  is  attached  one  sample  of 
whatever  the  drawer  contains. 

The  supreme  novelty  is  the  log  hunting 
lodge,  a facsimile  of  that  of  the  olden  days, 
when  yarns  of  big  game  were  swapped  beside 
the  glowing  hearth.  Built  around  the  trunk  of 
a California  “big  tree,”  the  cabin  is  walled 
with  logs,  the  bark  remaining  on.  The  huge 
timbers  of  the  fireplace  are  picturesque  in  the 
extreme. 

Indoor  Rifle  Range 

It  is  through  a window  of  this  famous 
lodge  that  the  equally  famous  indoor  rifle 
range  extends.  Here  the  gun  expert  may  test 
his  new  “shooting  iron,”  and  the  inexperi- 
enced may  learn  from  the  skilled  marksman 
in  charge  just  what  are  the  qualities  of  the 
newly  purchased  implement.  The  rifle  range 
is  sound  proof  and  the  targets  adjustable. 
Near  by,  and  leading  from  the  cabin  by  means 
of  a log  stairway,  is  a gunsmith’s  shop,  where 
any  difficulty  with  the  gun  may  be  remedied. 

A library  of  sporting  books  and  magazines 
is  at  hand,  within  the  cabin,  and  a huge  Book 
of  Records  invites  the  hunter  and  fisherman 
to  recount  on  paper  his  triumphs  for  the  de- 
lectation of  his  fellows.  Above  the  doorway 
of  the  cabin  are  two  mounted  deerheads,  prob- 
ably unlike  anything  of  the  kind  in  existence, 
for  the  horns  are  fastened  in  the  death  lock, 
secured  as  the  animals  were  breathing  their 
last  after  a battle  which  had  extended  over 
nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  Against  the  walls 
of  the  lodge  are  tacked  the  skins  of  various 
wild  animals. 


: ** 
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Our  Belief  in  Service 

/"\UR  interest  in  an  installation  does  not 
cease  when  it  is  completed.  We  are  in- 
terested to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  each  de- 
partment is  properly  merchandised.  We  are 
interested  in  seeing  the  maximum  efficiency 
derived  from  each  individual  unit  of  the 
system. 

To  that  end  we  are  endeavoring  to  render 
personal  service  in  this  connection,  and  in 
addition  are  preparing  intelligent  and  help- 
ful suggestions  for  the  proper  merchandising 
of  various  departments  including  display 
features,  sales  methods,  etc.,  — all  of  which 
are  intended  to  still  further  increase  the 
high  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  New  Way 
Service  Store. 
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ACCOUNTING and  SYSTEM 


Ten  Short  Cut  Rules 


To  Determine  Gross  Profit  Percent- 
age Equivalents 

Most  merchants  and  buyers  know  that 
when  the  gross  profit  on  an  article  is  equiva- 
lent to  33%  per  cent  of  its  selling- price  that 
profit  is,  essentially,  equivalent  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  article’s  cost-price.  Similarly,  they 
know  that  a gross  profit  which  is  equivalent  to 
20  per  cent  on  an  article’s  selling  -price  is,  es- 
sentially, equivalent  to  25  per  cent  of  its  cost- 
price.  Several  other  equivalents  of  this  type 
will  readily  occur  to  such  business  men. 

But  what  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  re- 
garding gross-profit  percentages  is  the  follow- 
ing fact: 

Memorizing  certain  short  cut  rules  re- 
garding gross-profit-percentage-equivalents 
renders  many  of  such  computations  practi- 
cally automatic. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  article  is  to 
enable  Economist  readers  to  derive  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  judicious  use  of 
the  simple  rules  referred  to. 

In  Ordinary  Problems 

Let  us  first  touch  on  the  short  cut  which 
may  be  termed  the  use  of  “aliquot  parts.”  By 
aliquot  parts  we  here  mean  those  equal  “units” 
into  which  it  is  customary  to  divide  things,  as, 
for  example,  %,  %,  %,  %,  etc.  Thus,  y2  of 
a dollar  is  always  50  cents;  % of  a dollar  is 
always  25  cents,  etc. 

Many  business  men  use  fractional  terms 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  percentages. 
For  example,  merchants  call  a gross  profit  of 
50  per  cent  “a  half”  (%)  ; a profit  of  33%  per 
cent  “a  third”  (%)  ; a profit  of  25  per  cent 
“a  quarter”  (%). 

The  matter  is  less  simple,  however,  in  the 
case  of  .some  other  percentages,  and  yet  these, 
too,  can  be  expressed  as  aliquot  parts. 

Two  Bases  for  Figuring 

Another  point  which  many  “educators” 
and  others  don’t  grasp  is:  When  an  article 
is  sold  at  a gross  profit,  and  we  wish  to  know 
what  ratio  that  gross  profit  represents,  it 
makes  a great  difference  whether  we  use  the 
article’s  cost-  or  its  selling-price  as  the  base 
for  computing  the  percentage. 

Hence,  quite  frequently  we  are  asked  such 
seemingly  elementary  questions  as:  “What 

percentage  of  gross  profit  is  made  when  an 
article  that  cost  $6  is  sold  for  $9?” 

As  suggested,  in  answering  this  question  it 
makes  quite  a difference  whether  the  cost-  or 
the  selling- price  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
percentage.  For,  as  can  be  seen,  when  we  sell 
for  $9  an  article  that  had  cost  $6  the  gross 


profit  (viz.,  $3)  represents  not  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  article’s  cost,  but,  also,  33%  per 
cent  of  the  selling-price. 

Gross  Profit  Equivalents 

Our  purpose  is  to  help  those  who  need  as- 
sistance by  suggesting  an  easy  way  of  learn- 
ing (and  memorizing)  the  permanent  rela- 
tion between  the  most  commonly  used  gross- 
profit  ratios  based  on  cost  and  the  correspond- 
ing ratios  based  on  selling- price.  Here  is  a 
schedule  for  determining  the  per  cent  on  cost 
to  which  certain  percentages  on  selling- price 
are  equivalent.  The  1/3  means,  of  course, 
33  1/3  per  cent;  the  1/4  means  25  per  cent,  etc. 


Gross  Profit  Gross  Profit 

on  Sell-  on  Cost- 
ing- Price  Price 

1/3 equals  1/2 

1/4 “ 1/3 

1/5 “ ..1/4 

1/6 “ 1/5 

1/7 “ 1/6 

1/8 “ 1/7 

1/9 “ 1/8 

1/10 “ 1/9 

2/5 “ 2/3 

2/7 “ 2/5 

3/8 “ 3/5 

4/9 “ 4/5 


Note  how  easy  it  is  to  learn  and  memorize 
these  equivalents — which  some  merchants  and 
buyers  who  have  never  seen  them  in  this  form 
regard  as  too  complicated  to  be  mastered. 

To  demonstrate  how  simple  is  the  formula 
upon  which  couplets  like  those  in  the  forego- 
ing schedule  are  based  let  us  use  the  following 
question: 

If  Per  Cent,  on  Selling  Price  Is  Known 

If  the  gross  profit  equals  25  per  cent  on 
selling- price,  what  percentage  is  that  gross 
profit  on  cost? 

To  find  the  answer  to  this  question  use 
the  following  rules: 

Rule  1:  Note  as  a decimal  the  percen- 

tage on  selling-price  to  which  the  gross  profit 
is  equivalent:  Example:  .25. 

Rule  2:  Write  that  percentage  as  a com- 
mon fraction:  Example:  25/100. 

Rule  3 : From  the  fraction’s  denominator 

subtract  its  numerator  and  use  the  remainder 
as  a denominator  in  a new  fraction. 

In  this  case: 

From  the  denominator,  100 

Deduct  the  numerator,  25 

Getting  new  denominator,  75 

Rule  4:  As  a numerator  for  the  new 

fraction  use  the  same  numerator  that  served 

in  the  old  fraction:  Example:  .25. 

Thus  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  equiva- 


lent percentage  on  cost  price,  we  have  a new 
vulgar  fraction,  viz.:  25/75. 

Rule  5:  To  convert  the  new  common  frac- 
tion into  a decimal  fraction  divide  the  nu- 
merator 25  by  the  new  denominator  75. 

The  resulting  quotient,  .33  1/3,  is  the  per- 
centage on  cost  to  which  a gross  profit  of  25 
per  cent  on  selling  price  is  always  equivalent. 

Some  educators  or  merchants — or  buyers,, 
accountants,  or  statisticians — may  say : “That 
one  looks  easy.  But  how  about  more  complex 
‘couplets’?  Can  they  be  determined  in  the 
same  easy  way?”  To  which  we  reply:  Yes, 
so  long  as  they  refer  to  ^ross-profit  percent- 
ages. 

A More  Complex  Example 

Suppose  a merchant  finds  that  in  one  of 
his  departments  on  sales  totaling  $116,665.45 
the  gross  profit  was  $37,030.33.  On  dividing 
the  $37,030  by  the  $116,665  he  learns  that  the 
gross  profit  was  equal  to  almost  .318  (or  not 
quite  32  per  cent)  on  the  selling- price  of  the. 
goods  which  the  department  sold. 

How  can  he  determine  to  what  percentage, 
on  cost  that  gross  profit  is  equivalent?  Some 
will  say:  Simply  by  (a)  deducting  from  the 

selling-price  ($116,665)  the  gross  profit  ($37,- 
030)  and  thus  learning  the  goods’  cost,  viz., 
$79,635;  and  then  (b)  dividing  the  gross  profit 
($37,030)  by  the  cost  ($79,635). 

But  here  is  another  way: 

Following  Rule  1 we  note  the  percentage 
(on  selling -price)  as  a decimal:  Example: 

.318. 

Following  Rule  2 we  write  that  percentage 
as  a common  fraction:  Example:  318/1000. 

Then,  following  Rule  3,  from  the  denomi- 
nator (1000)  we  deduct  the  numerator  (318) 
and  get  as  a remainder  682. 

With  682  as  the  denominator  and  with  the 
318  as  a numerator  we  follow  Rule  4 and  form 
the  new  fraction : Example:  318/682. 

Following  Rule  5,  we  divide  the  numerator- 
by  the  (new)  denominator  and  learn  that 
318/682  equals  .466. 

Hence,  the  gross  profit,  which  equalled  al- 
most .318,  or  about  32  per  cent,  on  the  selling-. 
price  of  the  goods,  equals  about  .466,  or  about 
47  per  cent  on  their  cost. 

To  Test  Accuracy  of  Short-cut 

Anyone  who  desires  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  five  rules  can  readily  do  so  by  using  the 
orthodox  plan  of  dividing  the  gross  profit 
(in  this  case  $37,030)  by  the  cost  ($79,635). 
By  so  doing  he  will  doubtless  find  the  gross 
profit  to  be  about  .465  on  the  cost-price. 
Close  enough,  eh? 

Moreover,  no  matter  how  “long”  a decimal 
may  be,  if  the  five  rules  are  accurately  em- 
ployed they  will  “work  out.”  In  fact,  the  more 
“places”  there  are  in  the  “decimal”  the  more 

(Continued  on  page  137) 
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PROMINENT  STORES  USE  FRINK  REFLECTORS 


Akron  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
W.  M.  Whitney  & Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  White  & Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Hochschild  Kohn  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Hub,  Baltimore  Md. 

Baltimore  Bargain  House,  Stewart  & Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Chandler  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Shill i to  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  May  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bedell  & Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  Edmonton,  Canada 
Trask  Prescott  & Richardson,  Erie,  Pa. 

Erie  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

R.  A.  McWhirr  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Burton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

H.  C.  Meacham  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Monnig  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Garbade  Eiband  & Co.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

G.  Fox  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sage  Allen  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Brown  Thomson  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  H.  Block  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gilmore  Bros.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

J.  F.  McGrath  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Altheimer  D.  G.  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  Hamburger  & Sons,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

S.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kaufman  Straus  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Barton  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


W.  B.  Moore  D.  G.  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bry  Block  Merc.  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  Goldsmith  & Sons,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  Lowenstein  & Bros.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jas.  H.  Bunce  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

L.  S.  Donaldson  & Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Powers  Mercantile  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Henry  Morgan  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

L.  S.  P'laut,  Newark,  N.  J. 

L.  Bamberger  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hahne  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Steiger  Dudgeon  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Maison  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Arnold,  Constable  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Altman  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnett  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  M.  Blumstein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  A.  Hearn  & Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  F.  Koch  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lord  & Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  McCreery  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  McCutcheon  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Saks  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  & Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Loeser  & Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Wilson  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Taft  & Pennoyer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Kahn  Bros.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Quackenbush  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Litt  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Strawbridge  & Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boggs  & Buhl,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kaufman  & Baer  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kaufman  Dep’t  Stores  Inc.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jas.  McCreery  & Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Meier  & Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Lipman  Wolfe  & Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
Olds,  Wortman  & King,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Dives,  Pomeroy  & Stewart,  Reading,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Mosby  & Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

E.  W.  Edwards  & Son,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sibley  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hale  Bros.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Herb  & Meyers  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Scruggs  Vandervort  & Barney  Dry  Goods  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Nugent  & Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Golden  Rule  Dept.  Store,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  White  House,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

City  of  Paris,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hale  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pragers  Dept.  Store,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Roos  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

King  Bros.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

McDougall  Southwick  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

La  Salle  & Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Fowler  Dick  & Walker,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Palais  Royal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Black  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Denholm  & McKay  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FRINK  SHOWCASE  REFLECTORS 
FRINK  WALLCASE  REFLECTORS 
FRINK  WINDOW  REFLECTORS 


FRINK  DAYLIGHT  ROOMS 
FRINK  DIRECT-INDIRECT  UNITS 
FRINK  COLOR  MATCHING  UNITS 


I.  P.  FRINK,  INC.,  24th  Street  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


BOSTON 

55-61  High  Street 
CHICAGO 

175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


CLEVELAND 
813  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W. 
ST.  LOUIS 
501-505  No.  Third  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
210-212  N.  Broad  St. 
PITTSBURGH 
100-102  Wood  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Second  & Howard  Sts. 
SEATTLE 

1020  First  Ave.,  South 


DETROIT 

72  Jefferson  Avenue 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
385  Portage  Avenue 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 
450-452  St.  James  St. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

19  Front  Street,  East 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  415  W.  Main  St. 


A battleship’s  deck  is  the  cleanest  floor  surface  known.  It  is 
scrubbed  every  day  with  the  greatest  care.  100%  floor  cleanliness 
is  important  everywhere  and  should  be  the  fixed  rule  of  your  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Finnell  System  of  Power  Scrubbing — the  I 00%  method  now 
used  with  remarkable  success  in  hundreds  of  factories,  mills,  office 

and  public  buildings,  hotels,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  etc. is  directly  suitable 

to  your  needs. 

It  is  cleaner,  less  expensive  and  more  thorough  than  hand  method# 
A great  time  and  labor  saver.  Write  to-day  for  complete  information. 


American  Scrubbing  Equipment  Co. 


General  Offices:  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Factories:  Hannibal,  Mo.  District  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Vitrolite  Popularizes 
Lunch  Rooms 

Vitrolite  lunch  rooms,  cafeterias 
and  soda  fountains  give  quick  serv- 
ice and  draw  profitable  trade. 

Vitrolite  is  white  as  statuary 
marble,  does  not  absorb  food  odors 
and  will  not  stain.  A damp  cloth 
keeps  tables  and  counters  always 
spotless  and  appetizing — economizes 
time,  labor  and  laundry  expense. 

Vitrolite  is  permanent  equipment 
when  once  installed.  Will  not  m^r 
nor  crac'k  and  is  always  fresh  and 
new  looking. 

Send  for  plans  and  description  of 
many  Vitrolite  installations. 


The  Vitrolite  Company  g3  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Panels  formed  of  a number  of  units  are  effectively  employed  in  this  window  by  The  Union  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  central  motif , a statuette  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  vase  and  flower  decora- 
tions at  the  sides,  relieves  the  severity  of  the  plain  stonewall  design  of  the  wallboard  background  proper. 


Backgrounds  Great 
Factors  in  Windows 

Displaymen  Seek  Expedients  to  Fit 
Attractive  Settings  and 
Merchandise 

Among  the  purposes  for  which  merchants 
display  goods  in  their  windows  are:  (1)  to  im- 
press the  public  with  the  business  standards 
of  the  house;  (2)  to  create  a desire  for  the 
merchandise,  and  thus  induce  the  beholders 
to  visit  the  store.  Appropriate  backgrounds  go 
a long  way  in  affecting  both  these  purposes. 

Dark  Backgrounds  Need  Light 

As  a rule,  the  permanent  backgrounds  of 
the  present  day  are  of  mahogany  or  walnut,, 
or  of  some  other  wood  finished  in  French 
gray.  Many  merchants  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  mahogany  or  walnut  backgrounds 
add  tone  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
window.  This  may  be  true,  but  what  is  the 
effect  as  regards  the  merchandise  displayed? 
If  the  goods  are  dark  in  color,  especially  in 
the  case  of  fabrics  or  garments,  the  dark  back- 
ground and  the  dark  merchandise  blend  into 
each  other,  reflections  are  strong,  and  unless 
artificial  illumination  is  employed  during  the 
day  the  merchandise  may  be  almost  invisible. 

Such  dark  backgrounds  also  necessitate  the 
use,  after  dark,  of  lamps  of  a greater  candle- 
power  than  would  otherwise  be  needed,  which 
means  the  consumption  of  a larger  amount  of 
electric  current. 

If  the  backgrounds  are  in  French  gray,  or 
other  light  color,  and  merchandise  that  is 
either  white  or  in  light  shades  is  displayed, 
reflections  will  be  avoided,  but  the  merchan- 
dise will  not  stand  out  from  the  background. 

To  change  the  entire  background  of  a win- 
dow each  time  a new  setting  is  made  would 
entail  too  much  time,  labor  and  expense. 
Therefore,  various  expedients  are  employed  to 


quickly  fit  the  background  to  the  merchandise. 

Among  these  are  decorative  panels  which 
can  be  placed  over  the  permanent  panels. 
Their  cost  is  trifling,  and  they  can  readily  be 
attached  and  removed. 

Large  decorative  screens  are  also  employed 
where  it  is  impossible  to  use  decorative  pan- 
els. 

Some  displaymen  employ  a complete  port- 
able background  with  interchangeable  and  re- 
versible wallboard  panels  (the  wallboard  pan- 
els being  either  painted  or  covered1  with  deco- 
rative paper)  in  front  of  the  permanent  back- 
ground. 


These  painted  panels  are  especially  effec- 
tive when  painted  so  as  to  portray  a scene 
appropriate  to  the  merchandise. 

Few  displaymen  nowadays  employ  draper- 
ies for  backgrounds,  despite  their  effective- 
ness, due,  doubtless,  to  the  cost. 

Mirror  panels  and  backgrounds  are  still 
used  to  an  extent,  but  as  a rule  the  reflections 
in  the  background  have  a tendency  to  make 
the  display  seem  muddled;  also  a large  per- 
centage of  the  people  gathered  in  front  of  a 
window  with  mirror  backgrounds  seem  to  take 
more  interest  in  their  own  reflection  than  in 
the  merchandise  displayed. 


r,0 

TBi  i i JhuHmP  1 1 

1 . 

i \l 

The  use  of  draperies  supplemented  by  wallboard  painted  to  represent  a stone  wall,  decorated  with  fnt'age,  fruit  and  peacocks,  is  admirably  exemplified  in  this 

display  by  the  Vandiver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Herpolsheimer  Department  Store,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  American  Walnut 
fixtures  by  Welch  Mfg.  Co.  and  Wilmarth  Show  Case  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 


Fixtures  for  “Class” 

Every  up-to-date  merchant 
today  realizes  that  his  store  has 
got  to  be  right , as  well  as  his 
merchandise  and  service.  Ev- 
ery merchant  has  in  his  mind 
a picture  of  the  way  his  store 
ought  to  look,  but  when  com- 
pleted he  is  often  not  satisfied 
that  he  has  really  attained  that 
elusive  “atmosphere”  that 
makes  the  customer  say  to 
himself:  “ THIS  is  the  place 
I’ve  been  looking  for.  HERE 
is  where  I spend  my  money.” 

Gentlemen,  the  “answer”  is  Walnut 
— AMERICAN  Walnut,  and 
that’s  a fact.  We  are  not  going  to 
give  you  a “selling  talk”  here  on 
Walnut. 

But  for  your  sake,  ask  anybody  that  knows 
wood,  and  insist  on  seeing  American  Walnut 
Fixtures  before  you  order. 

AMERICAN  WALNUT  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSN. 

Room  10U7.  616  So.  Michigan  Boulevard  Chicago 


J.  & J.  Kohn 

Bentwood 
Furniture 

has  attained  a world-wide 
reputation  for  its  adapta- 
bility for  store  use. 

Attractive  in  design — -gives 
maximum  service — always 
satisfactory. 

Adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  your  store  and  increases 
the  number  of  your  satis- 
fied customers. 

JACOB  & JOSEF  KOHN,  Inc. 

25-27  W.  32nd  St.  1410-18  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Minnich  Baling  Presses  | 

j§  For  Your  Waste  Paper 


gg  Two  reasons  why  you  should  install  a MINNICH:  ^ 

g§  First:  The  MINNICH  will  help  to  keep  your  store  tidy  gj 

H and  make  it  a better  place  in  which  to  do  business. 

jgj  Second:  The  MINNICH  will  turn  your  paper  waste  into  1 

j§  real  U.  S.  A.  dollars. 

1 And  when  you  buy  a MINNICH  you  know  that  you  are  gjj 

1 getting  The  Standard  Baling  Press — one  that  will  do  the  1 

U job  required  of  it  with  no  cost  for  upkeep. 

|§  MINNICHS  .are  sent  anywhere  on 

gj  30  Days ’ Free  Trial 

| THE  MINNICH  MACHINE  WORKS  j 

H Makers  of  Baling  Presses  for  all  Purposes 


jg  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  gj 
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Jamestown  Store 

(Continued  from  page  123) 

On  the  fourth  floor  one  finds  the  art  de- 
partment, stationery  department,  and  toy  de- 
partment. The  art  department  formerly  occu- 
pied a small  spot  on  the  main  floor.  At  the 
time  of  making  alterations  it  was  moved  to 
the  fourth  floor  and  enlarged  to  three  times  its 
original  size.  Since  being  moved  and  enlarged 
the  amount  of  business  done  has  increased  300 
per  cent. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  compe- 
tent salespeople  who  are  qualified  to  instruct 
purchasers  in  the  art  of  knitting  or  embroid- 
ering. The  fixtures  are  of  French  gray  and 
the  floor  is  carpeted.  Here,  too,  all  merchan- 
dise is  kept  in  glass  cases  and  in  drawers  built 
into  the  fixtures,  in  full  view  of  the  customer 
at  all  times. 

The  toy  department  has  recently  been  im- 
proved and  is  now  run  as  an  all-year-round 
department.  This  department  has  found  great 
favor,  as  heretofore  there  has  not  been  any 
good  line  of  toys  shown  throughout  the  year 
in  the  city.  All  toys,  where  size  permits,  are 
kept  in  glass  wall  cases.  Great  results  are 
anticipated  from  this  department  during  the 
summer  months,  as  there  is  a great  floating 
population  which  makes  its  home  in  this  terri- 
tory and  summering  mothers  are  often  at  a 
loss  what  to  purchase  for  their  youngsters’ 
amusement. 

The  fifth  floor  is  given  over  to  home  fur- 
nishings. All  rugs  are  displayed  on  hanging 
racks.  Individual  lamp  connections  are  set  in 
the  floor,  allowing  any  lamp  to  be  lighted  with- 
out the  use  of  unsightly  wires  strung  from 
overhead  connections.  At  the  rear  of  the  floor 
is  a workroom  where  shades  and  other  articles 
are  made  to  order. 

The  entire  sixth  floor  is  given  over  to  re- 
serve stock  and  an  employees’  rest  room. 

Soon  to  Alter  Main  Floor 

The  main  floor  is  to  come  in  for  its  share 
of  alterations  and  improvements  shortly.  The 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  art  department 
has  been  given  over  to  the  sale  of  drugs  and 
toilet  articles.  This  department  enjoys  a large 
business  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is 
overrun  with  cut-rate  drug  stores.  Altera- 
tions and  improvements  are  also  contemplated 
in  the  women’s  apparel  departments  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  basement  formerly  housed  the  sta- 
tionery department.  The  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  cut-glass  and  also  has  al- 
lowed the  book  department  to  expand.  The 
balance  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  white  goods,  bedding,  music,  blankets,  un- 
derwear and  suit  cases.  Offices  are  on  the 
mezzanine  floor,  as  is  a rest  room,  which  finds 
great  favor  and  has  become  very  popular. 

Mr.  Bigelow  is  a firm  believer  in  advertis- 
ing and  sees  to  it  that  the  morning  and  even- 
ing editions  of  the  newspapers  carry  his  ad- 
vertisement every  day  they  are  issued.  De- 
spite his  great  store  activities,  Mr.  Bigelow 
finds  time  to  take  interest  in  outside  circles, 
and  has  just  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association  of  Jamestown.  He 
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is  also  an  active  worker  on  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  the 
Abrahamson-Bigelow  Co.  store  has  made  such 
strides,  Mr.  Bigelow  replied:  “I  attribute  the 
great  growth  of  our  store  to  giving  the  best  of 
service,  comfortable  and  commodious  quarters 
in  which  to  shop  and  providing  a great  va- 
riety and  large  assortment  of  stocks  to  select 
from,  displaying  the  merchandise  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  latest  fixtures  and  display  cases, 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  large  stores  of  the 
larger  cities. 

f- 

Ten  Short  Cuts 

(Continued  from  page  133) 

minute  will  be  the  “difference,”  if  any,  result- 
ing from  using  this  short-cut. 

If  Percentage  on  Cost  Is  Known 
Here  is  a formula  for  finding  the  percent- 
age on  selling-price  to  which  a given  percent- 
age of  gross  profit  on  cost  is  equivalent: 
Suppose  the  gross  profit  on  cost  is  25  per 
cent.  To  find  the  corresponding  percentage  of 
gross  profit  on  the  selling- price: 

Rule  6:  Note  as  a decimal  the  percent- 

age on  cost  to  which  the  gross  profit  is  equi- 
valent: Example:  .25. 

Rule  7 : Write  that  percentage  as  a com- 
mon fraction:  Example:  25/100. 

Rule  8:  To  the  fraction’s  denominator 

add  its  numerator,  using  the  sum  thus  ob- 
tained as  a denominator  in  a new  fraction. 

In  this  case: 


To  the  denominator, 

100 

Add  the  numerator, 

25 

Getting  new  denominator 

125 

Rule  9:  As  a numerator  for  the  new 

fraction  use  the  same  numerator  that  served 
in  the  old  fraction:  Example:  .25. 

Thus  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  equiva- 
lent percentage  on  selling-price,  we  have  a 
new  vulgar  fraction,  viz. : 25/125. 

Rule  10:  To  convert  the  new  common  frac- 
tion into  a decimal  fraction  divide  the  nu- 
merator (25)  by  the  new  denominator  (125). 

The  resulting  quotient,  .20,  shows  that  a 
gross  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  cost  is  equivalent 
to  20  per  cent  on  selling- price. 

Remember,  that,  as  said,  the  points  above 
given  are  applicable  to  gross-profit  percent- 
ages only. 


Vehicle  Recorder 

(Continued  from  page  119) 

take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  there  exists 
an  undeniable  record  of  their  work.  They 
take  especial  care  to  see  that  this  record  meas- 
ures up  to  the  standard. 

Every  driver  knows  that  nothing  can  be 
put  over  on  him.  Each  executive  also  has  a 
feeling  of  security  when  he  looks  into  the  work 
of  any  particular  driver  and  knows  that  he 
can  speak  on  facts.  In  this  case,  too,  nothing 
can  be  put  over  on  him. 

The  recording  instrument  in  use  by  this 
concern  is  built  on  the  speedometer  type.  It 
consists  of  a round  metallic  box  which  contains 
a clock,  a recording  device  and  a mechanical 
pencil.  The  reording  mechanism  is  driven  by 
a flexible  shaft  driving  a worm  wheel,  which 
in  turn  rotates  an  eccentric  cam. 

The  pencil  mechanism  is  influenced  by  this 
cam  and  travels  in  a guideway. 

The  tape  upon  which  the  record  is  made 
runs  from  the  tape  holder  and  is  threaded  into 
the  clock  drum.  On  this  tape  is  a record  of 
time,  distance,  speed  and  stops.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  trouble.  The  flexible  shaft  makes 
but  from  58  to  62  revolutions  per  mile  as 
against  1000  to  1500  revolutions  of  the  ordi- 
nary speedometer.  Each  tape  is  36  in.  long, 
divided  and  marked  in  hourly  periods.  The 
a.  m.  hours  are  denoted  by  a light  margin  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tape;  the  p.  m. 
hours  by  a heavy  margin  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  tape.  Each  hour  is  subdivided  into 
five-minute  periods ; thus  a horizontal  line  de- 
notes that  the  vehicle  remained  stationary  five 
minutes  for  each  square  through  which  it 
travels. 

When  the  vehicle  moves,  the  pencil 
travels  obliquely  on  the  tape.  The  squares  are 
thus  used  to  compute  distance,  each  square 
representing  a quarter-mile,  and  a complete 
oblique  line  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  tape  is  two  miles. 

The  tape  shows:  Exact  time  the  day's 

work  started,  the  loading  time,  the  trip  time, 
the  trip  mileage,  all  stops,  when  the  stops  were 
made,  the  lunch  period,  average  speed  of  trip, 
average  speed  per  day,  specific  speed  at  any 
time,  time  speed  was  made,  all  traffic  stops, 
time  of  day  that  vehicle  finished,  time  and 
overtime  of  driver,  whether  vehicle  was  used 
at  any  other  time  after  finishing  work. 
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Hugh  Lyons  & Compan  y 

(Make  buyers  Out  Of  passersby 
Lansing -Michigan 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOM  CH1CACO  SALESROOM 

35W,  32  nd.  STREET  234  S.  FRANKLIN  ST. 


MAKE  BUYERS  OUT  OF  PASSERSBY 

“Put  it  in  a window  and  sell  it” 

So  declared  a 3-year-old  youngster  to  his  father — a busy  merchant. 

And  the  statement  goes  to  show  that  even  the  children  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  store  windows. 

The  value  of  your  store  windows  will  be  enhanced  if  you  have  attractive  fix- 
tures— practical  fixtures  of  beautiful  design — fixtures  that  make  buyers  out  of 
passersby. 

Such  fixtures  are  designed  and  built  by  Hugh  Lyons  & Co.  in  the  largest  fix- 
ture factory  in  the  world. 

If  you  haven’t  received  our  supplementary  catalogs  showing  our  period  de- 
signs, we  will  gladly  send  you  a complete  set. 


Make  Y our  Show  W indows  Pay  Y our  Rent 

JOur  Line  of 
Period 

Display  Fixtures 
Will  Help  You 
Make  Effective 
Window 
Displays 

IVTany  Sales  Are  Made  on  the  Sidewalk 
New  Catalog  No.  92  on  Request 

The  Oscar  Onken  Co.,  Fourths'8.!  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Get  More  Money  For 
Your  Waste  Paper 

Our  macerating  machines  shred 
waste  paper  and  make  it  practi- 
cal for  packing  purposes. 

These  machines  destroy  in  an 
effective  manner  all  sorts  of 
tickets,  coupons,  stamps  and 
confidential  papers. 

Any  machine  we  make  is  ’simple 
of  operation  and  reasonable  in 
price. 

Made  in  four  sizes. 

Write  for  folder  or  state 
specific  needs 

BLOMFELDT  & RAPP  CO. 

108  N.  Jefferson  Street 
CHICAGO  - - - ILLINOIS 


Citco  Safety  Pin  Tickets 

Pin  Points  COVERED  when  attached. 
Protects  Customers  and  Fabrics. 

A New  Progressive  Invention. 

Get  Samples  of  us*  Send  your  order 
to  your  Jobber  or  Stationer. 

THE  CINCINNATI  TAG  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


N A-D  E-  C O 

VALANCES,  PANELS  AND  DRAPE  SHADES 

furnish  the  window  trim  to  show  the  mer- 
chandise in  the  most  effective  way. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  D and  Sample  Plushes  * 

NATIONAL  DECORATIVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers 

Valances,  Panels  and  Drape  Shades,  Plushes  and  Velours 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  538  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 


fte  a-j  m 
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The  §reat  economy  cloth 
RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
*v;r„r  CLOTH 


"Outwears 

Galatea" 


IN  ALL  THE  WORLD 
THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE 


F.U.  STEARNS  S>  COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS 

9 Thomas  Street  • • • New  York 


ANA 

ifSTE 


t: 
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C E B E R S E A L 

— a beautiful  Fur-like  silk  plush  that  will  repeat  its  success  the  coining  season  as 
the  ideal  for  women’s  coats  of  fashion  and  utility.  CEBERSEAL  and  all  other 
H.  & H.  Fur-like  Fabrics — cotton  and  silk — also  add  to  their  popularity  as  most 
acceptable  coat  materials.  They  main  tain  the  H.  & H.  trademark  foremost  in 
this  field. 

The  Hind  & Harrison  Plush  Company 

Principal  Office  and  Factory:  Clark  Mills,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office:  Am.  Woolen  Bldg.,  225  Fourth  Ave.  Chicago  Office:  317  W.  Adam*  Street 
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Make  Good  Use  of  This  Weeks  “ Magic  Carpet 


>> 


THERE  are  few  of  us,  if  any,  who  cannot 
recall  that  good  old  “Arabian  Nights” 
story  of  the  magic  carpet,  which  at  a 
word  of  command  instantly  transported  the 
one  who  possessed  it  to  the  place,  no  matter 
how  distant,  to  which  he  wished  to  go.  How 
much  would  you  give,  Mr.  Retailer,  for  a 
chance  to  employ  such  a means  of  transpor- 
tation? 

How  would  you  like  to  walk,  for  instance, 
into  a progressive  store,  a thousand,  two  thou- 
sand or  more  miles  from  your  own  city,  and 
talk  with  the  man  in  that  establishment  who 
was  best  posted  on  some  problem  with  which 
you  were  wrestling — discuss  it  in  its  every 
detail,  get  his  ideas  and  his  experiences? 
Suppose,  too,  that  the  man  you  met  there  was, 
for  various  reasons,  the  very  one  whose  ad- 
vice would  be  most  valuable  to  you.  Suppose, 
moreover,  as  above  suggested,  that  the  trip 
involved  no  expenditure  of  time  or  money. 
Wouldn’t  you  jump  at  such  an  opportunity? 

I know  you  would.  And  for  that  reason 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  real  conditions  will 
permit  to  supply  you  with  as  good  facilities  as 
those  at  the  disposal  of  the  possessor  of  the 
fabled  carpet. 

In  other  words,  this  issue  of  the  Econo- 
mist takes  the  reader  into  a numbeh  of  stores 
and  brings  him  into  close  touch  with  the  man, 
or  woman,  whose  experience  has  qualified  him, 
or  her,  to  talk,  or  write,  on  a particular  phase 
of  Retail  Management  and  System. 

FOR  example,  in  her  article  on  buyers’ 
meetings,  Miss  Bridgman,  brief  as  is  her 
outline,  covers  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  those  who  favor 
regular  meetings  of  the  store’s  department 
heads.  She  has,  moreover,  gone  direct  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  in  her  analysis  of  the 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  such  meetings 
should  be  called  and  presided  over  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  or  should  be  handled  entirely 
by  the  buyers  themselves. 

Mr.  Erb,  in  his  article  on  merchandise 
management,  emphasizes  his  belief  that  it  is 
not  only  just  but  in  the  store’s  interest  that 
its  buyers  be  supplied  with  the  fullest  infor- 
mation as  to  every  phase  of  their  activities. 


Much  is  heard  in  these  days  of  the  applica- 
tion to  industrial  concerns  of  some  of  the 
methods  inherent  in  our  national  government. 
Special  value  therefore  attaches  to  the  outlines 
of  the  methods  employed  along  this  line  in 
two  of  the  best  stores  of  the  country — one  on 
the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  other  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  article  is  accompanied 
by  a chart  by  means  of  which  his  concern  is 
endeavoring  to  build  its  store  democratization 
plan.  Mr.  Sterne’s  article  includes  the  rules 
of  procedure,  the  order  of  business  and  other 
details  adopted  by  his  concern,  thus  making  it 
easier  for  other  concerns  to  draw  on  the  Shep- 
ard Store’s  plan  for  aid  in  developing  a system 
of  more  or  less  similar  character. 

We  scarcely  believe  there  is  a buyer  who, 
reading  this  week’s  Economist,  will  not  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  “Job  Lot  Jimmie”  story, 
whose  author,  a former  assistant  buyer,  has 
certainly  talked  right  out  in  meeting. 

The  articles  on  good  department  “house- 
keeping,” on  sale  planning  methods,  on  how 
schools  welcome  the  business  man’s  aid,  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  and  on  a New  Zealand 
buyer’s  loose-leaf  order-record,  form  a group 
which  will  not  only  be  carefully  read  but  will 
be  preserved  for  future  reference. 

Have  you  hesitated  about  building  up  your 
charge  business?  If  so,  was  it  because  you 
didn’t  know  how?  Retailers  who  are  in  this 
dilemma  will  find  valuable  aid  in  the  article 
in  which  Mr.  Shockley  outlines  a simple  sys- 
tem for  building  up,  and  following  up,  a store’s 
charge  business,  the  more  so  as  his  outline  is 
accompanied  by  forms  such  as  retailers  are 
all  the  time  looking  for. 

Retailers  in  small  towns,  and  especially 
those  who  are  bucking  mail  order  competition, 
will  find  both  inspiration  and  encouragement 
in  the  stories  showing  the  methods  to  which 
Mr.  Garver  of  Strasburg,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  The- 
dieck  of  Sidney,  in  that  state,  attribute  the 
notable  successes  they  have  had. 

THE  authors  of  the  other  articles  which 
help  so  materially  to  make  this  week’s 
Economist  a banner  number  will  not  feel,  I 
hope,  that  they  have  been  overlooked  or  slighted 
because  they  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in 


the  foregoing  “swatches,”  or  sample  card.  It 
is  simply  lack  of  space  which  prevents  me  from 
enlarging  on  their  merits. 

Now,  just  one  question.  When  you  get 
through  reading  this  issue,  please  ask  yourself 
whether  the  editor  is  not  justified  in  feeling 
that  here  again  is  an  Economist  in  which 
the  author  of  practically  every  article  makes 
manifest  a thorough  belief  in  the  views  he, 
or  she,  has  expressed.  I emphasize  this,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  this  Retail  Management 
and  System  number  possesses  in  a marked  de- 
gree that  quality  of  sincerity  and  fact  which 
the  busy  merchant  or  department  head  re- 
quires and  which  it  is  our  constant  aim  to 
provide. 

S.  H.  Ditchett,  Editor. 


German  Cotton  Mills * Plan 

In  their  efforts  to  obtain  raw  material 
with  which  to  resume  operations  in  textile 
mills  German  operators  have  conceived  a plan 
which  they  hope  will  result  in  supplying  their 
needs.  It  is  a plan,  however,  that  depends  on 
the  acquiescence  of  American  cotton  growers 
and  on  their  confidence  in  the  business  pledges 
of  German  manufacturers.  The  great  loss  in 
value  of  the  German  mark  has  practically  pro- 
hibited the  purchase  of  cotton  in  this  country. 
The  German  operators  now  want  American 
cotton  exporters  to  ship  them  raw  cotton,  such 
American  firms  to  retain  title  and  ownership 
of  the  cotton  until  it  has  gone  through  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  the  product  has 
been  sold.  Title  would  be  held  through  the 
issuance  of  what  are  styled  “trade  receipts,” 
to  be  issued  to  American  exporting  firms  by 
the  German  textile  operators. 

The  plan,  it  is  understood,  is  now  being 
studied  by  exporters  in  this  country,  to  see  if 
it  can  be  worked  out  and  if  there  would  be 
proper  guarantees  for  fulfilment  on  the  part 
of  German  manufacturers.  Payment  in  cash 
is  proposed  to  be  provided  for  when  the  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  manufactured 
product  have  been  deposited  in  German  banks. 

According  to  the  latest  information,  there 
are  16,000  textile  concerns  in  Germany,  em- 
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ploying  3,000,000  operatives.  The  shortage  of 
raw  cotton  and  wool  has  kept  so  many  of  these 
mills  closed  that  conditions  are  described  as 
desperate. 

Many  of  the  mills,  moreover,  are  alleged  to 
be  working  only  about  one-quarter  time,  with 
resultant  unrest  among  their  operatives,  for, 
in  contrast  with  the  conditions  here,  German 
textile  workers  are  reported  as  being  not  only 
anxious  to  work,  but  really  desirous  of  long 
hours  and  steady  employment. 


England s Exports  Grow 

Figures  as  to  Great  Britain’s  export  trade 
should  be  of  special  interest  at  this  time  to 
Economist  readers,  whatever  their  national- 
ity. To  Americans,  in  particular,  such  in- 
formation is  of  great  value  because  of  its 
bearing  on  the  probable  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  their  own  land.  Shipments  from  other 
countries  to  the  United  States  will,  by  in- 
creasing the  supply,  exert  an  influence  in  a 
downward  direction  on  prices  here.  In- 
creased exports  by  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  nation  to  other  countries  than  our  own 
will  tend  to  restrict  our  opportunities  for  ex- 
portation, and  will  thus  have  their  effect  on 
prices  here,  since  goods  that  might  other- 
wise have  gone  into  our  export  trade  will  be 
available  for  filling  home  needs  and  will 
thus  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  domestic 
production. 

Moreover  in  one  way  or  another  all  of  our 
former  allies  in  Europe  are  our  debtors.  If  to 
some  of  them  we  have  not  made  loans  directly, 
they  owe  us  indirectly  because  the  countries 
from  which  they  have  borrowed,  viz.,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  are  heavily  indebted  to 
us.  As  to  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  the 
sooner  she  is  able  to  resume  her  export  trade 
and  regain  the  sound  financial  condition  for 
which,  prior  to  the  war,  she  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world  the  sooner  she  can  be- 
gin to  pay  her  debt  to  us.  Hence,  it  is  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  Eu- 
ropean nations  regain  their  export  trade. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  actual 
payment  of  their  debts  to  this  country  by  Eu- 
ropean nations  can  be  made  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  in  merchandise.  They  cannot  spare 
gold;  they  need  it  badly  as  a currency  reserve 
in  most  instances.  Nor  can  they  make  pay- 
ment by  means  of  American  securities,  the 
large  blocks  of  our  stocks  and  bonds  disposed 
of  in  this  country,  by  European  holders,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  having  greatly  de- 
pleted Europe’s  holdings. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  gratification 
should  be  felt  at  the  recently  issued  statistics 
relative  to  Great  Britain’s  foreign  trade  dur- 
ing the  year  1919  and  during  the  first  month 
of  the  present  year.  We  will  state  the 
amounts  in  dollars  for  the  convenience  of  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  on  the  familiar  basis 
of  five  dollars  to  the  pound  sterling. 

In  1919  England’s  exports,  it  appears, 
showed  an  increase  over  those  of  the  year 
immediately  preceding  of  considerably  over 
two  billions  of  dollars.  True,  there  was  also 
an  increase  of  more  than  a billion  and  a half 
in  the  imports;  true  also,  there  was  an  ex- 
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cess  of  imports  over  exports  of  three  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars,  whereas  the  excess, 
in  1913  was  less  than  670  millions. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ex- 
cess of  imports  in  1919  was  570  million  dol- 
lars less  than  the  excess  in  1918.  Further- 
more, as  the  year  developed  and  the  handi- 
caps of  labor  troubles,  raw  material  short- 
age and  the  change  from  production  of 
war  material  to  peace-time  merchandise  be- 
gan to  be  overcome  the  export  shipments 
showed  marked  expansion.  During  the  first 
half  of  1919  their  value  was  less  than  two 
billion  dollars;  in  the  second  half  they 
totaled  pretty  near  three  billions. 

Similar  gain  was  shown,  too,  in  the  ex- 
ports of  goods  during  January  of  the  current 
year,  these  being  valued  at  $526,000,000,  or 
$290,000,000  more  than  those  of  January, 
1919. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  during 


At  Paris  Openings 

On  pages  126  and  131  are  printed  full 
reports,  by  cable  and  mail,  of  the 
fashions  shown  at  the  dressmakers’ 
spring  openings  in  Paris.  Here  is  an 
additional  cable,  which  reached  us  just 
as  this  week’s  ECONOMIST  was  going 
to  press : 

Paquin  shows  models  in  suits,  dresses 
and  coats  in  1880  styles.  Her  jackets  are 
short  and  fitted  and  have  circular  skirt  sec- 
tions. In  some  cases  these  ripple;  in  other 
instances  the  skirt  section  is  pleated  into  a 
bustle  effect  at  the  back. 

The  skirts  of  the  suits  and  dresses  are 
in  gored  and  in  circular  style,  irregular  in 
length  and  flare  at  the  hem.  They  are 
shown  with  pleated  underskirts  of  bright- 
colored  taffeta,  which  extend  an  inch  be- 
low the  lower  edges  of  the  skirt. 

Paquin  features  dresses  with  seamed 
and  fitted  bodices,  which  have  high  collars 
and  long  sleeves.  She  also  shows  dresses 
having  overskirt  draperies  with  bustle 
effect  at  the  back.  The  coat  models  in- 
clude alpaca  trimmed  with  cock’s  feathers. 

There  are  at  this  house  evening  wraps  in 
gorgeous  spangled  net  and  in  metal  bro- 
caded chiffons,  in  bright  colorings.  These 
are  trimmed  with  metal  lace  and  fur. 


January,  too,  though  still  large — being 
valued  at  more  than  $900,000,000,  and  ex- 
ceeding those  of  January  last  year  by  $240,- 
000,000 — were  made  up  chiefly  of  essential 
products,  food  imports  accounting  for 
$90,000,000  of  the  increase  and  imports  of 
raw  cotton  accounting  for  $110,000,000. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  gain  in  exports 
over  those  of  a year  ago  is  attributable  to 
advances  in  price.  The  inflation  and  de- 
preciation of  England’s  currency  may  also 
have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  figures 
both  for  outgoing  and  for  incoming  mer- 
chandise. 

Nevertheless,  the  indications  are  clear 
that  the  English  people  are  getting  back  to 
work  and  that  England’s  manufacturers  are 
increasing  the  quantities  of  goods  with 
which  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


For  a Budget  System 

The  strong  support  now  coming  from  new 
sources  to  those  working  for  the  adoption  of 
a thoroughgoing  budget  system  by  our  na- 
tional Government  includes  the  world-known 
figure  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

Speaking  as  the  president-elect  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers  this  week,  Mr.  Hoover  urged 
the  adoption  of  such  a system. 

What  appears  from  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  Chairman  McCormick  of  the 
special  Senate  committee  on  the  budget  to  be 
a step  in  this  direction  for  the  national  Gov- 
ernment has  been  unanimously  agreed  upon 
by  the  sub-committee  and  will  be  reported  to 
the  full  committee  this  week.  The  measure, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
at  an  early  day  and  will  be  called  up  promptly 
for  consideration  in  that  body.  Three  Re- 
publicans and  two  Democrats  have  worked 
laboriously  on  the  bill,  which  is  a combination 
of  the  best  features  of  the  McCormick  pro- 
posal and  of  the  Good  bill.  The  latter  has 
already  passed  the  House.  The  only  features 
of  the  House  bill  that  are  retained,  however, 
are  those  relating  to  the  complete  overhauling 
of  the  Government’s  present  auditing  and  ac- 
counting system. 

The  Senate  bill  proposes  a drastic  control 
of  expenditures  at  their  source.  Every  Bu- 
reau and  Department  is  required  to  designate 
a budget  officer  to  revise  the  estimates  for  ex- 
penditures made  by  its  respective  officials. 
There  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  Treasury  a Budget 
Bureau,  which  is  to  collect  all  the  estimates, 
revise,  co-ordinate,  or  change  them  in  any  way 
essential  to  proper  administration  and  econ- 
omy. These  co-ordinated  estimates,  consisting 
of  the  completed  budget,  are  then  to  be  further 
revised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
submitted  by  him  to  the  President,  who  also 
will  have  power  to  further  revise.  In  order 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  act 
solely  as  a financial  officer,  all  bureaus  of  his 
Department  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
financial  work  of  the  Treasury  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  Department. 

The  President  is  required  to  submit  his 
budget  to  Congress  by  Dec.  10  in  each  year,  ac- 
companied by  a detailed  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  estimated  condition  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  the  estimated  condition 
for  the  year  that  is  to  be  financed  through  the 
submitted  budget.  Also  a complete  list  must 
be  furnished  of  the  bonded  and  other  indebt- 
edness, the  balances  of  appropriations  for  for- 
mer years  available  for  the  year  to  be  appro- 
priated for,  and  details  of  the  revenues  accru- 
ing or  actually  paid  in,  together  with  the  an- 
ticipated revenues  to  accrue  or  be  paid  in  dur- 
ing the  year  to  be  financed. 

The  bill  creates  a Department,  independent 
of  all  other  Departments,  known  as  the  Ac- 
counting Department,  to  which  is  given  power 
to  revise  the  proposed  expenditures  and  re- 
port to  Congress  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  methods,  reductions,  or  other  changes  this 
Accounting  Department  may  regard  as  nec- 
essary, either  in  amounts  or  systems. 
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Regular  Meetings  of  Buyers 
Produce  Practical  Results 

Outline  of  a Plan  That  Has  Worked  in  One  Organization  with  Marked  Success — Co-operation  and 
Comradeship  Thus  Fostered — Discussions  Embrace  Not  Only  Merchandise  but  Also  Service 
Methods — Suggestions  for  Improvement  Have  Immediate  Attention 


Under  swiftly  changing  conditions  such  as 
exist  to-day,  business  must  be  ready  to  revise 
its  methods  overnight,  to  be  elastic  and  supple 
in  adapting  itself  to  new  points  of  attack.  An 
organization,  to  do  this,  must  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  general  business  conditions,  local 
opportunities  and  intra-organizational  needs. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  heads  of  firms 
alone  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside 
world,  for,  daily,  countless  decisions  are  and 
must  be  made  of  which  they  have  no  direct 
knowledge. 

Every  executive  in  a big  department  store 
must,  through  constant  contact,  be  thoroughly 
alive  to  all  the  factors  which  atfect  his  prov- 
ince, for  now,  as  never  before,  a wrong  de- 
cision costs. 

Buyers  Must  Keep  Informed 

The  group  most  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  changing  conditions  is  the  buying  group, 
v/hich  includes  buyers  and  merchandise  men. 
They  are  most  quickly  affected  by  any  ex- 
ternal variation,  such  as  rise  or  fall  in  price 
quotations,  supply  or  lack  of  raw  materials, 
labor  conditions  with  manufacturers,  and  even 
national  problems  involving  tariffs,  shipping 
and  other  concerns.  Their  productivity  is 
immediately  affected  by  any  intramural  alter- 
ations. 

The  Value  of  Conferences 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  discussion  of  a 
problem  by  many  minds  interested  in  and  in- 
formed on  that  problem  is  of  great  value.  It 
is  logical  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  buying 
group  could  benefit  tremendously  from  fre- 
quent discussion  meetings.  And  such  is  the 
case,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  stores. 

There  are  two  tjqies  of  meetings  which 
have  come  within  my  experience.  The  first 
is  the  meeting  called  by  a member  of  the  firm 
and  presided  over  by  him ; the  second  is  the 
meeting  called  by  the  buyers  themselves  and 
presided  over  by  an  elected  chairman  from 
within  the  group. 

Where  Head  of  House  Presides 

The  former  type  is  of  great  value  in  the 
fact  of  close  contact  with  the  mind  and  trend 
of  thought  of  the  directing  force  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  fact  of  getting  the  buying  or- 
ganization together  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
house  with  a point  of  view  larger  than  that 
used  by  the  same  individuals  in  the  manag- 
ing of  a single  department.  It  is  weak  in  the 
lack  of  unrestrained  discussion  and  of  the  lack 
of  energizing  of  ideas  gained  by  the  meeting 
of  minds  through  other  than  usual  channels. 
Moreover,  it  must  depend  on  one  individual’s 
presence  and  control.  There  is  great  stim- 
ulation in  this  type  of  meeting, 'but  very  little 
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Research  Director,  the  Lasalle  & Koch 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

practical  result  except  such  as  is  dictated  or 
suggested  by  the  directing  power. 

Where  Buyers  Elect  Own  Officers 

The  second  type  can  combine  the  strength 
of  the  first  with  greater  practicality  and 
tangible  results.  These  meetings  are  normally 
an  outgrowth  of  those  of  the  former  variety 
and  follow  after  the  value  of  and  need  for  a 
discussion  clearing  house  have  been  felt.  The 
group  comes  to  these  meetings  prepared  to 
shed  the  individual  point  of  view  and  take 
on  that  of  the  management.  Meetings  are 
held  twice  a week,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  business  is  transacted  in  the  regular  par- 
liamentary manner.  Officers  are  elected  for 
definite  terms  and  committees  are  set  up  to 
handle  such  matters  as  membership,  com- 
plaints and  executive  action.  A secretary 
keeps  minutes  and  other  records  and  all  action 
taken  by  the  body  is  in  shape  for  reference 
by  any  member  or  by  the  management.  Punc- 
tual attendance  is  required,  and  fines  are  im- 
posed on  those  who  are  in  the  city  and  absent 
from  the  meeting. 

Comradeship  Fostered 

These  meetings  make  the  buying  group  a 
sort  of  club  with  the  greatest  sense  of  good- 
fellowship  among  its  members.  When  this 
atmosphere  is  established,  cases  of  difficult 
transactions,  questionable  methods  or  oppor- 
tunities for  revision  and  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery can  be  cited  in  the  fullest  detail,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  those  concerned  and  the 
date  and  result  without  arousing  antagonism. 
Where  one  case  is  brought  up  other  members 
will  often  voluntarily  cite  their  own  experi- 
ences— experiences  that  are  not  always  to 
their  credit.  Out  of  the  discussion  comes  a 
generally  accepted  plan  for  handling  the  par- 
ticular occurrence,  which  can  then  be  con- 
sidered policy  and  used  on  future  occasions. 

One  for  All;  All  for  One 

Wherever  possible  individual  buyers  are 
ready  to  make  a real  effort  to  help  each  other 
with  equipment  and  the  loan  of  people  in 
emergencies  as  well  as  with  constructive  crit- 
icism. For  they  realize  that  the  treatment 
a customer  receives  and  the  impression  she 
gets  in  one  department  colors  her  opinion  of 
the  entire  organization,  themselves  included. 
A customer  does  not  know  the  divisional  or- 
ganization of  a store  and  considers  any  one 
department  an  accurate  barometer  for  all 
others. 

By  discussion  of  merchandising  plans,  val- 


uable suggestions  are  often  secured,  and  every 
part  of  the  house  knows  what  is  on  the  cal- 
endar. It  is  often  possible  for  one  department 
to  help  another  very  considerably  by  staging 
a drive  on  certain  merchandise  simultaneously 
with  an  effort  in  the  other  department.  In 
some  cases,  several  departments  can  band  to- 
gether to  get  business.  A striking  example 
of  this  was  an  effort  by  all  the  house  furnish- 
ing departments  of  a store;  these  buyers  de- 
veloped a slogan,  tied  the  campaign  up  with 
local  real  estate  conditions,  gave  their  depart- 
ments unusual  publicity  in  newspapers  and 
display  windows  and  doubled  and  trebled  their 
volume  during  the  drive.  Concerted  advertis- 
ing efforts  on  a smaller  scale  are  of  continual 
occurrence. 

Improving  Store  Service 

When  a question  of  policy  or  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  some  service  department 
is  brought  up  at  a meeting,  a committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  listen  to  the  discussion,  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Almost  invariably  the  committee  brings  the 
department  head  in  question  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, to  speak  for  himself,  and  an  unimpas- 
sioned, clear-thinking  debate  of  the  matter 
clarifies  the  means  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
situation.  If  it  was  through  their  lack  of 
understanding  and  co-operation  that  the  diffi- 
culty occurred,  the  buyers  will  frankly  state 
that  such  is  the  case. 

Encourage  Department  Staffs 

Matters  such  as  these  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  cold.  After  the  last  bell,  on  the  same 
day,  every  buyer  gathers  his  or  her  force  and 
takes  up  in  a brief  talk  the  matters  discussed 
in  the  morning,  explaining  what  must  be 
done  within  the  department  to  prevent  re- 
currence of  the  particular  difficulty.  This 
method  also  has  the  effect  of  making  the  per- 
sonnel of  each  department  feel  themselves 
really  part  of  the  business,  party  to  its  at- 
tempt to  do  the  best  possible  job  and  neces- 
sary to  its  accomplishment. 

Passing  Knowledge  Along 

Out  of  these  meetings  grows  another  vital 
idea:  If  the  arguments  and  statements  of  a 

salesman  will  sell  me  this  merchandise,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  same 
facts  passed  on  to  the  sales  force  who  meet 
my  customers  will  give  them  more  tools  with 
which  to  convince  the  customer  which  mer- 
chandise is  best  for  her  needs?  The  buyers 
“sell”  their  departments  all  new  merchandise 
when  it  comes  in,  just  as  it  was  said  to  them. 
In  selling  it,  they  also  get  across  to  the  sales 
force  a good  deal  of  information  of  manu- 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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How  Pennsylvania  Merchandise  Man 
Keeps  His  Buyers  Informed 

Weekly  Reports  for  Department  Heads  Show  Them  Progress  of  Their 
Merchandising  — Number  of  Days  Required  to  Sell  Stock  on  Hand 
Regularly  Reported  to  All — How  Index  Numbers  Are  Employed 


In  the  earlier  days  of  merchandising  there 
was  little  need  of  any  definite  control  of  pur- 
chases. The  buying  was  under  the  eyes  of  the 
merchant  himself,  who  exercised  that  policy 
which  his  judgment  dictated  or  the  business 
could  conveniently  and  “financially”  take  care 
of.  With  the  creation  of  the  mammoth  store, 
however,  and  the  segregation  of  departments, 
the  varied  ideas  of  the  many  buyers  brought 
into  existence  administrative  problems  that 
called  for  new  methods  of  solution  in  order  to 
hold  the  business  duly  in  check. 

Diversification  of  Assortments 

Each  department  being  under  individual 
buying  supervision,  there  naturally  followed 
in  each  instance  a more  extended  and  more  di- 
versified line  of  merchandise,  that  tended  to 
increase  the  average  investment  above  the 
safety  point,  and  materially  reduced  the  turn- 
over. 

Greater  efforts  in  the  many  units  soon 
gave  rise  also  to  the  laying  of  plans  and  prep- 
arations for  coming  seasons.  These  likewise 
helped  to  swell  the  already  abnormally  rising 
stocks,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  slow 
sellers  and  depreciated  items,  making  impera- 
tive some  means  of  minimizing  these  disad- 
vantages. 

Old  Ways  No  Longer  Suffice 

The  management  soon  realized  that  the 
old  ways  of  keeping  tab  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  business  was  no  longer  of  service. 
It  was  not  safe  to  continue  with  the  details 
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missing.  There  was  sufficient  ground  for  this 
conclusion,  as  leaving  to  others  the  actual  de- 
tail of  operation  involved  the  risk  that  each 
unit  would  shape  its  own  policies  according  to 
its  own  particular  needs,  without  any  thought 
to  or  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  business 
as  a whole,  opening  thus  the  way  to  glaring 
discriminations  and  annoyances  which  re- 
acted to  the  organization’s  discredit  and  dis- 
advantage. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  department  mana- 
ger was  not  interested  at  all  in  the  financial 
end  of  the  business.  His  entire  time  being 
devoted  to  buying  and  selling,  he  viewed  with 
disfavor,  and  counted  as  lost  time,  any  effort 
spent  in  other  than  his  own  department’s 
benefit. 

New  Methods  Demanded 

To  meet  this  situation  called  for  adminis- 
trative ability  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade. 
It  meant  the  rise  of  a new  profession,  with 
innumerable  problems  awaiting  solution.  To 
one  without  standards  or  guides,  the  new 
responsibilities,  the  new  conceptions  and  new 
thoughts  presented  a task  not  easily  disposed 
of.  To  have  the  units  function  smoothly 
among  themselves  and  co-operate  toward  the 
interest  of  the  whole,  it  was  no  small  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  new  administrator  to  develop. 

Early  efforts  concerned  themselves  largely 
if  not  altogether  with  statistics  regarding 
purchases,  merchandise  stocks,  sales  and  ex- 
penses. Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to 
other  factors  that  were  largely  responsible  for 


success  or  failure.  It  seemed  sufficient  to  is- 
sue monthly  comparative  statements  of  the 
four  groups  mentioned  and  then  await  results. 

Keep  the  Buyer  Informed 

With  this  brief  resume  of  the  steps  that 
led  to  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  such 
an  official  as  a merchandise  manager,  and  of 
the  statistical  matter  required  to  facilitate  his 
work,  we  submit  several  of  the  most  necessary 
and  generally  used  forms. 

At  the  outset  let  us  mention  our  belief 
that  it  is  imperative  that  there  be  supplied  to 
buyers  fullest  information  as  to  every  phase 
of  their  activities.  Nothing  is  gained  bv 
withholding  any  part  of  the  matter  collated, 
because  if  he  really  wants  it  he’ll  get  it  in 
spite  of  every  restriction. 

Weekly  Reports 

The  working  sheet  for  tabulating  and  as- 
sembling the  wanted  statistical  matter  may 
take  one  of  several  acceptable  forms  in  use. 
In  Form  R1  is  shown  a weekly  record  cover- 
ing the  present  and  the  previous  season’s 
business  for  comparison.  It  provides  space 
for  the  week’s  sales;  the  season’s  sales,  thus 
far;  the  week’s  purchases,  and  accumulated 
purchases  for  the  season,  thus  far. 

Next  come  figures  showing  amount  of  out- 
standing unfilled  orders;  merchandise  inven- 
tory, book-figures  (selling-prices)  ; number  of 
the  sales  force  and  their  salary  total;  adver- 
tising space  used,  or  its  cost;  and  reductions. 

As  this  form  is  issued  weekly,  it  is  highly 


Form  Ri.  Note  that  the  horizontal  faint  rules  separating  each  line  of  figures  do  not  appear  in  the  forms  as  reproduced  in  connection  with  this  article. 
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important  that  it  be  in  the  manager’s  office 
not  later  than  one  day  following  the  period 
covered.  The  only  item  of  the  group  that 
may  delay  the  completion  will  be  the  audited 
sales. 

Sundry  Informations  “Charted” 

From  the  working  sheet  we  compute  all 
percentages,  turnovers,  ratios  and  index  num- 
bers, copies  of  which  are  sent  to  buyers  im- 
mediately. Form  R2  illustrates  the  method 
of  showing  them  weekly  the  daily  sales  of 
“last  year”  and  leaving  ample  space  to  insert 
the  current  week’s  sales. 

Form  R3  is  a reminder  to  the  buyer  of 
how  his  current  purchases  measure-up  against 

Form  188. 

Dept. AB 

Keep  Your  Eye  on  this  Card. 

(Last  Vflar's  Sales.) 


V? — t0 1/I4r 


Mondav  'ten 

Tuesday  325 

Wednesday  375 

Thursday  4:00 

Friday  200 

Saturday  772 

- 

Total  foi  week  2422 

SLOGAN:— “Watch  Us  Beat  it.” 

Form  R.2 


his  current  sales.  This  form  is  proven  up, 
monthly,  by  the  auditing  department. 

Form  R4  presents  a brief,  weekly  record 
of  how  the  department  is  progressing. 

Form  R5,  showing  monthly  expenses,  cov- 
ers the  department’s  expenditures,  listed  un- 
der thirty-eight  groupings;  it  also  informs 
him  as  to  the  rate  of  mark-up  on  his  pur- 
chases and  as  to  the  percentage  cost  of  his 
expenses. 

Any  abnormal  charge  that  may  be  listed  in 
any  of  the  groups  can  be  separately  verified 
by  means  of  the  expense-dissection  sheet,  from 
which  these  amounts  are  transcribed. 

From  the  matter  furnished  to  the  buyer  he 


D.  P.  & S.  Form  214. 

MERCHANDISE  REPORT. 

Week  of February  14,  1920  19 

Dept...  AB Buyer <J»  Smith. 

Purchases  this  week  at  Retail,  .$  3. 405.* 

Sales  this  week  at  Retail,  . . $ 2.020. 

Stock  this  Sate  at  Retail,  . . $ 104.204. 


Average  stock  should  not  exceed,  $ 50*000.- 

Outstanding  Orders,  at  cost,  . $ 3.541. 

Adv.  Space  this  week,  . $ 39. 


Remarks: Stock  too  high-  ( ■■<) 

Form  R4 

receives  advance  notice  of  the  charges  recorded 
against  his  department,  etc.,  as  to  sales,  pur- 
chases, merchandise  stocks  and  expenses.  He 
obtains  also  any  additional  matter  he  ’may 
specially  require,  or  suggest,  as  an  advantage 
to  him  in  the  successful  running  of  the  de- 
partment. Success  or  failure  under  these  con- 
ditions is  definitely  placed  and  leaves  no  room 
for  argument  or  disagreement. 

Some  Go  Only  Part  of  the  Way 

With  these  several  illustrations  as  to  the 
advantages  which  the  merchandise  manager 
can  bring  to  the  organization — in  constantly 
keeping  buyers  advised  of  their  activities  and 
progress — -one  might  terminate  the  work.  That 
is,  under  a belief  that  everything  possible  is 
being  done  he  would  carry  the  dissection  no 
farther.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  many 
stores  do  terminate  their  planning  and  helps 
to  buyers. 

But  if  he  acts  thus  the  merchandise  man- 
ager has  only  rubbed  the  surface  of  the  pos- 
sibilities. All  matter  thus  far  referred  has 
been  tabulated  and  prepared  for  him  by 
others  and  represents  no  effort  whatever  on 
his  part,  excepting  possibly  the  distribution — 
and  such  red-inked  comments  as  he  may  see 
fit  to  make  on  the  forms  before  distributing 
them. 

Merchandise  Man’s  Real  Work 

Briefly  stated,  his  real  work  consists  in  the 
analysis  of  problems  into  their  elements;  in 


extensive  collection  of  data,  intelligent  infer- 
ences and  deductions  from  allied  classifica- 
tions; in  measuring  past  performances  for 
the  indication  and  trend  of  coming  activities. 
Above  all  this  will  be  his  responsibility  in 
arousing  a spirit  of  loyalty,  to  foster  disci- 
pline and  initiative. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said  about  his 
work:  He  must  be  “live,”  exact  and  fair. 

He  must  take  the  initiative  and  make  prelim- 
inary preparations,  so  that  under  his  guiding 
hand  an  affirmative  state  of  mind  will  per- 
vade the  organization. 

In  the  carrying  on  of  the  planned  policies, 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  delivered  at  the 

EXPENSES 
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right  moments,  and  sent  down  the  line,  should 
create  the  morale  essential  to  getting  things 
done. 

He  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  sort  of 
function  that  is  below  his  talents  or  will  re- 
tard his  growth. 

He  should  be  left  free  to  devote  himself 
to  the  important-  problems  that  require,  his 
attention.  It  should  be  his  policy  to  spread 
responsibility  and  arouse  and  develop  initia- 
tive and  character. 

Orders  and  rules  being  negative  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  they  should  be  used 
sparingly.  Suggestions,  indicative  of  things 
required,  ought  to  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  “rules”  just  referred  to. 
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Brief  as  may  be  the  descriptions  and  il- 
lustrations of  the  work  of  the  merchandise 
manager  as  we  have  here  given,  can  we  not 
assume  that  without  such  aids  the  buyer’s 
efforts  to  secure  satisfactory  profits  are  mate- 
rially handicapped? 

Can  we  not  also  assume  that  the  properly 
equipped  store  will  be  playing  the  game  as 
leader,  and  by  its  progressiveness  will  be  at- 
tracting new  trade  and  friends,  while  the 
store  which  neglects  these  helps  must  neces- 
sarily be  satisfied  to  follow? 

♦ 

Buyer’s  Meetings 
Produce  Results 
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Form  R6  will  illustrate  a more  specific 
method  of  checking  overbuying.  This  weekly- 
stock-report  definitely  informs  the  buyer  as  to 
the  time  (number  of  days)  required  to  dis- 
pose of  present  stocks.  The  figures  in  R6 
which  show  the  number  of  “days  (needed)  to 
sell”  the  stocks  are  based  on  past  efforts. 
They  are  absolute,  excepting  as  conditions 
may  be  modified  by  seasonal  changes  or  ab- 
normal conditions.  The  power  back  of  this 
tabulation  is  its'  definiteness. 

Use  of  Index  Numbers 

Another  tabulation  that  will  demonstrate 
its  advantage  after  installation  is  that  em- 
ploying business  indices.  The  chief  value  of 
such  an  index  lies  in  the  brevity  of  presenta- 
tion, it  being  simply  a number. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  such  index 
numbers  is  to  divide  the  actual  figures  of, 
say,  the  sales  for  the  current  month,  by  the 
average  for  that  month  during  the  preceding 
five  years,  or  longer  period  if  advisable. 

If  for  the  month  of  January  the  total  sales 
of  department  1,  for  example,  for  the  previous 
five  years  was  $50,000,  the  average  (for  Janu- 
ary month)  would  be  $10,000.  This  amount 
divided  into  the  current  January’s  sales  of, 
say,  $11,500,  will  give  an  index-number  of 
1.15 — showing  that  the  growth  for  the  cur- 
rent month  has  been  15%. 

An  added  value  can  be  given  to  this  method 
of  showing  progress  by  using  cumulated  fig- 
ures, month  by  month. 

Average  Sale  and  Expense  Per  Sale 

The  next  step  will  probably  be  the  com- 
putation of  the  value  of  the  month’s  average 
sale  in  each  department.  (This  is  to  be  found 
by  dividing  the  number  of  transactions,  or 
saleslips  used  during  the  month,  into  the 
month’s  total  sales.) 

The  quotient  thus  obtained  will  help  to 


Form  R.7 

indicate  the  variation  in  the  class  of  merchan- 
dise being  offered  by  the  department — a vital 
factor  in  sales  increases. 

Closely  associated  with  the  average  sale 
figure  is  the  expense  cost  per  sale.  This  is 
to  be  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  trans- 
actions into  the  expense  total  and  reflects,  in- 
stantly, changes  that  occur,  serving  prompt 
notice  of  increase  or  decrease. 

Possibilities  Not  Circumscribed 

As  a matter  of  fact,  one  can  go  on  almost 
indefinitely  seeking  factors  that  can  be  focused 
against  each  unit  to  sense  the  probabilities — 
that  is,  to  anticipate  results.  It  is  an  intense 
research  game.  Just  a matter  of  ability  plus 
enthusiasm. 

It  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to 
every  buyer  to  learn  accurately  and  promptly 
of  every  rise  or  fall  in  his  expense  totals,  and 
especially  in  his  expense  percentages. 

By  condensing  the  38  items  on  form  R5 
into  three  groups — viz.,  Advertising,  Selling 
and  Administration — and  presenting  them  in 
a brief  form,  as  shown  in  R7,  we  can  quickly 
note  the  increased,  or  decreased,  costs  and  in 
which  field  they  are  occurring. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
disposition  of  the  items  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond group  of  expenses  is,  practically,  under 
the  buyers’  control,  individually.  The  items 
in  the  third  group,  however,  cover  costs  over 
which  he  may  have  no  control  or  only  limited 
power. 

At  any  rate  if,  for  instance,  percentage- 
costs  are  decreasing  in  the  first  and  second 
groups,  but  are  rising  in  the  third  group,  it 
would  hardly  be  just  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
increases  on  the  respective  buyers. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

facture:  why  this  article  is  stronger  than  the 
other;  what  effect  this  finish  has  on  the  dur- 
ability of  this  piece;  why  so  much  red  was 
bought;  why  this  merchandise  is  a better 
value  than  that. 

For  a Broader  Outlook 

Beside  these  inter-buyer  discussions,  the 
directing  manager  of  the  store  almost  always 
comes  in  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  longer, 
and  gives  the  meeting  the  benefit  of  his  infor- 
mation on  broad  topics:  the  coal  strike  situ- 
ation and  how  it  will  affect  the  organization; 
reconstruction  in  Germany;  the  buying  possi- 
bilities in  Italy  or  France;  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  business;  buying  policy  for 
the  next  ninety  days;  the  effect  of  fluctuation 
in  foreign  exchange  and  the  business  forecast 
so  far  as  it  can  be  determined — for  example. 
Thus  this  contact  is  kept,  free  discussion  is 
maintained,  and  definite  prompt  action  is 
taken  on  matters  brought  up  for  debate. 

Plan  Has  “Made  Good” 

I believe  that  this  is  a very  high  type  of 
buyers’  meeting.  It  has  worked  for  eighteen 
months  in  one  organization  with  marked  suc- 
cess. It  is  real  self-determination  and  true 
self-government,  and  is  in  line  with  the  best 
American  traditions.  It  is  slow  of  develop- 
ment unless,  by  chance,  exactly  the  right 
grouping  of  personalities  has  been  made;  but 
when  it  is  established  as  a vital  part  of  the 
organization  it  is  worth  all  the  difficulties  and 
tribulations  that  accompanied  its  upbuilding. 

The  store  of  A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  tripled  in  size  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a large  building  in  the  rear.  The 
store  now  has  a frontage  of  75  feet  and  a 
depth  of  180  feet.  A rest  room  has  been 
added  on  the  first  floor. 
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Making  Democracy  Safe  For  Industry 

In  Sacramento  Store 


Weinstock,  Lubin  & Co.  Find  Democratization  Plan  Has 
Worked  Well,  But  Offers  It  Only  at  Face  Value  to  Others 
— Business  Controlled  Directly  by  Employees  Through 
Board  of  Managers — Democracy  May  Succeed  Where 
Autocracy  Fails 


By  Edward  Krehbiel 

Retail  Store  Publicity  Mgr., 
Weinstock,  Lubin  & Co. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


A very  brief  in- 
troductory word  will 
serve  as  a basis  for 
understanding  the 
plan  of  industrial  or- 
ganization which  is  here  described. 

There  was  a time  when  owners  were  en- 
tirely untrammeled  in  the  control  of  their 
business,  so  far  as  their  employees  were  con- 
cerned. Time  has  witnessed  the  organization 
of  labor  to  the  point  where  it  has  recognized 
its  powers  and  is  prepared  to  insist  upon  what 
it  believes  to  be  its  rights.  Competition  has 
ceased  to  be  between  individuals,  and  has 
come  to  be  an  organized  contest  between  two 
great  groups. 

Co-operation  an  Essential 

The  present  attitude  of  each  seems  to  be 
that  its  triumph  is  all  that  is  required.  Each 
seems  to  assume  that  if  it  can  but  master  the 
other,  prosperity  will  be  at  hand.  The  con- 
trary is  the  fact:  Neither  can  do  without  the 
other.  What  is  required  is  their  co-operation. 

But  this  never  can  be  achieved  so  long  as 
the  owner  continues  to  be  autocratic  and  the 
employee  continues  to  be  regarded  as  a servile 
commodity.  The  democratization  of  industry 
is  the  key  to  a correct  solution  of  economic 
problems. 

A Plan  for  Democratization 

It  is  with  this  conception  in  mind  that  the 
plan  of  organization  of  Weinstock,  Lubin  & 
Co.,  a large  department  store  of  Sacramento, 
California,  was  developed.  This  plan,  which 
went  into  operation  in  August,  1919,  may  be 
viewed  from  two  chief  angles:  First,  its  ad- 

ministrative aspects;  and,  secondly,  its  theo- 
retical objectives.  The  administrative  aspects 
of  the  organization  are  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying chart. 

As  a first  step  in  the  democratization  of 
the  business,  the  Board  of  Directors  placed 
the  actual  control  of  the  business  into  the 
hands  of  a Board  of  Managers,  composed  en- 
tirely of  employees  of  the  store.  Thus  there 
arises  a distinction  between  the  ownership  of 
the  business  and  its  management. 

Within  the  management  there  are  three 
distinct  administrative  groups.  The  first  and 
highest  of  these  is  the  Board  of  Managers; 
the  second  is  composed  of  Division  Councils, 
and  the  third  is  the  Employees’  Co-operative 
Society. 

The  Managerial  Board 

The  Board  of  Managers,  the  governing 
body  of  the  store,  has  ten  members.  Eight 


of  these  are  the  Man- 
agers of  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  store 
business;  the  ninth  is 
the  President  of  the 
Employees’  Co-operative  Society, 
freely  elected  through  secret  ballot 
by  the  employees  themselves,  and 


elected  representative  of  the  employees, 
called  the  Co-operative  Representative. 
The  Council  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
matters  naturally  falling  within  the 
scope  of  its  Division,  and  its  action  is 
binding  upon  the  Manager,  who  has  no 
vote.  The  latter  may,  however,  appeal 
any  matter  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

“Democratic  Building” 
Among  the  important 
work  the  Board  has  un- 
dertaken is  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  plans  for  a 
new  building  we  are  con- 
templating. In  planning 
this  building  we  are  work- 


the  tenth,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  is  likewise  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  liaison  offi- 
cer between  the  two  bodies.  Each 
member,  except  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  has  a vote. 

Each  Manager  is  the  executive 
official  of  his  Division  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  proper  functioning. 
Except  the  Research  and  System 
Managers,  each  Manager  has  a 
Council  for  his  Division.  This 
Council  consists  of  representatives 
from  the  other  Divisions  of  the 
business,  the  heads  of  departments 
within  the  Division  itself,  and  an 


ing  through  a construction  mana- 
ger, who  in  turn  has  proceeded  on 
the  plan  of  consulting  all  persons 
and  departments  affected. 

The  Co-operative  Society 

The  Co-operative  Society  con- 
sists of  all  persons  on  the  payroll 
of  the  firm.  Membership  begins 
with  employment,  but  ninety  days 
of  membership  is  a prerequisite  to 
voting.  Each  voting  member  en- 
joys the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
among  which  there  is  a 20  per  cent 
discount  upon  all  purchases  within 
the  store.  The  Society,  however, 
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has  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  its  members 
and  may  suspend  or  expel  a member  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  his  privileges,  without  af- 
fecting his  employment. 

The  administration  of  the  Co-operative 
Society,  whose  constitution  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, is  in  the  hands  of  a Co-operative  Coun- 
cil. This  Council  consists  of  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  Society,  who  are  a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; the  Six  Co-operative  Representatives 
seated  upon  the  Councils  noted  above  and 
eleven  others  representing  occupational  groups 
in  the  store  so  arranged  that  every  specific 
type  of  occupation  has  representation. 

The  Co-operative  Council 

This  Co-operative  Council  may  take  up  any 
matter  whatsoever  affecting  the  interest  or 
the  welfare  of  the  employees.  It  conducts  its 
operation  through  an  Executive  Secretary,  ap- 
pointed by  the  employees  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Managers.  It  has  complete  con- 
trol of  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the 
firm,  and  of  such  income  as  it  may  secure  by 
other  means.  Its  President  has  a seat  upon 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  shares  in  every 
discussion  on  equal  terms  with  every  other 
Manager. 

Many  Minds  Instead  of  Only  One 

The  tendency  of  this  plan  toward  the  de- 
mocratization of  business  is  perhaps  its  most 
important  theoretical  objective.  Instead  of 
an  autocrat  at  the  head  of  a business,  who, 
because  he  must  decide  complex  questions  of 
every  variety,  requires  almost  supernatural 
powers,  there  is  a Board  of  Managers  con- 
sisting of  men  competent  in  each  of  their 
several  fields  of  work,  acting  as  a joint  body. 
It  is  the  substitution  of  decisions  by  delibera- 
tion for  the  fiat — often  hasty — of  one  man.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  put  into  operations  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  our  nation  rests — “In  union 
there  is  strength.” 

There  is  another  national  principle  that 
runs  through  the  plan  of  organization,  and 
that  is  the  encouraging  of  the  initiative  of 
the  individual  employee  of  the  firm. 
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Democracy  has  been  widely  advertised  in 
these  last  years,  and  democracy  has  always 
been  construed  to  mean  the  exalting  of  the 
individual  and  making  him  self-reliant.  Au- 
tocracy in  industry  has  never  done  this;  de- 
mocracy may.  We  have  had  the  incongruous 
situation  of  political  institutions  professing 
to  develop  the  individual,  and  of  economic  in- 
stitutions repressing  him  at  every  turn.  We 
have  seen  efficiency  systems  reduce  the  labor- 
ing man  to  a mere  machine.  It  is  no  wonder, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  his  joy  in  his 
work  has  disappeared,  and  he  has  become  re- 
sentful. Democratization  of  industry  may  re- 
store the  first  requisite  of  contentment,  which 
is  joy  and  pride  in  work. 

Some  Ought  to  Read  This  Part  Twice 

Many  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  democracy  tends  to  remove  servility  and 
class-distinction  from  modern  society,  and 
tends  to  give  men  a feeling  of  fundamental 
equality.  Industrial  democratization  must 
reckon  with  this  fact.  It  must  recognize  the 
human  element  in  business.  It  must  avoid 
deliberate  humiliation  of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate.  It  should  endeavor  to  secure  an 
identity  of  interests  between  all  parties,  and 
yet  maintain  administrative  efficiency.  There 
must  be  bosses,  but  there  must  be  no  bosswg. 

If  the  dignity  or  personal  pride  of  the  em- 
ployee is  considered  and  personal  initiative  is 
encouraged,  and  his  development  is  sought 
instead  of  deliberately  prevented,  as  has  so 
often  been  the  case,  his  interests  tend  to  be- 
come identified  with  those  of  the  business, 
and  a united  organization,  pressing  in  a com- 
mon direction,  becomes  possible. 

When  Interests  Are  Mutual 

Once  the  employee  feels  that  the  interest 
of  the  business  is  also  his  own  interest,  then 
he  may  safely  be  admitted,  so  far  as  his  ca- 
pacities permit,  into  participation  in  the  op- 
eration and  management  of  the  business.  Par- 
ticipation in  industry  is  insistently  demanded 
by  modern  labor.  No  longer  content  with 
“bonuses”  or  “profit-sharing,”  employees’  or- 
ganizations are  insisting  that  they  have  a dis- 


tinct voice  in  determining  the  profit  and  in 
the  control  of  their  working  conditions.  So 
long  as  they  regard  their  interests  as  rival 
to  those  of  their  employers,  co-partnership  is, 
of  course,  impossible.  When  their  interests 
are  mutual,  then  sharing  in  management  be- 
comes possible. 

An  Effort  at  “Self-determination” 

Democratization  in  industry  obviously 
means  the  elimination  of  paternalism,  or  what 
laboring  classes  describe  as  “Hellfare  Work.” 
Men  of  dignity  resent  charity;  they  prefer 
self-help.  In  the  organization  here  described, 
this  has  been  kept  in  mind.  Critics  of  this 
plan  of  organization  have  wondered  what  it 
proposes  to  do  about  profit-sharing,  or  about 
other  matters  of  common  discussion  between 
labor  and  capital.  The  governing  principle  of 
this  plan  was  to  prescribe  the  fewest  possible 
concrete  activities  for  the  employees  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  imposing  upon  them 
something  that  was  unasked  and,  therefore, 
unnatural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  gives 
the  largest  possible  opportunity  to  the  Em- 
ployees’ Co-operative  Society  to  discover  its 
needs  and  to  ask  for  the  things  which  would 
help  the  individuals.  In  a truly  democratic 
industry,  advantages  are  not  conferred  upon, 
they  are  sought  by  the  rank  and  file  as  a nat- 
ural consequence. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  touch  upon 
all  the  ramifications  of  any  plan  which  affects 
industrial  reorganization.  The  main  lines  of 
the  plan  under  consideration  must  appear  from 
the  preceding. 

Plan  Still  in  the  Experimental  Stage 

There  is,  however,  a caution  which  should 
be  given : a warning  not  to  copy  this  plan  me- 
chanically. Every  system  to  be  effective  must 
be  suited  to  specific  conditions.  The  one  here 
described  has  grown  out  of  local  conditions 
and  long-standing  traditions  of  the  firm,  and, 
to  a certain  degree,  out  of  certain  personali- 
ties. Even  granting  that  this  experiment 
proves  satisfactory,  that  in  itself  is  no  guar- 
antee that  it  will  work  equally  successfully,  or 
at  all,  elsewhere. 


Vorenberg  Suggests  Retailer  Congress, 
and  Perhaps  a Merchant  President 


“No  Law  Gives  Lawyers  Monopoly  of  Wisdom 
of  Nation,”  Declares  Vice-President  of  Gilchrist 
Co.,  Boston — Urges  Associates  to  Claw  Back  at 
Factions  Continually  Bullyragging  the  Retailer 


Organization  of  retailers  for  . 
service  was  the  text  of  the  talk  of 
Felix  Vorenberg,  vice-president  of 
the  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston, 

Mass.,  at  the  combined  banquet  of 
the  New  England  Retail  Clothiers’ 

Association  and  the  Men’s  Apparel  Club  of 
New  England. 

“The  range  of  profits  to  retailers,  on  the 
average  throughout  the  country  for  1919,  has 
been  computed  and  it  is  from  3%  to  5 per 
cent,”  said  Mr.  Vorenberg.  “Why  is  it  that  the 
retailer  is  constantly  faced  with  charges  of 
extortion?  The  wholesaler,  jobber  and  manu- 
facturer look  out  for  themselves. 

“Are  we  going  on  as  we  have  in  the  past 


two  years,  letting  the  manufacturer  and  job- 
ber tell  us  when  to  buy  and  what  to  buy  and 
how  much  to  buy?  And  are  we  going  on 
allowing  labor  to  tell  us  how  much  we  ought 
to  pay?  Or  are  we  going  to  begin  again  to 
manage  our  own  business. 

“There  is  a turn  in  prices  and  methods 
coming  and  it  is  no  long  way  off.  No  power 
on  earth  can  stop  the  reaction  from  this  un- 
natural greed  of  a few  and  this  unnatural 


condition  of  business.  The  re- 
tailer must  be  prepared  for  the 
change.  I pity  the  man  who  is 
not  prepared. 

“Why  is  it  we  retailers  don’t 
get  together,  as  the  labor  organi- 
zations do?  I want  the  retail  merchants  of 
the  country  to  have  an  organization,  not 
unlike  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

“There  is  no  law  I know  of  that  gives 
lawyers  a monopoly  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation.  I believe  there  is  in  this  nation  of 
shopkeepers — I like  the  name  shopkeepers — 
a business  man  competent  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  this  government.” 

The  address  aroused  warm  commendation. 
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Jimmy  Didn’t  Buy  at  All 
-He  Was  “Sold!” 


Bringing  Home  Job  Lots  Was  His 
Way  of  Marketing,  and  Hiding  Ex- 
Merchandise  His  Forte — At  the  Sight 
of  Business-like  Criticism,  He  Indulged 
in  a Panic  All  His  Own — Perhaps  You 
Know  the  Man! 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  success- 
ful business  woman,  but  I have  not  seen  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  she  has  to 
overcome  to  “get  there.” 

Department  store  politics  are  much  more 
intricate  than  the  ordinary  observer  would 
imagine  and  no  matter  how  well  systematized 
a business  may  be  there  seem  to  be  some  loop- 
holes for  some  man  or  woman  employer  to 
“get  by.” 

I took  charge  of  a section,  which  “sold” 
principally  service,  in  a large  department  store 
about  five  years  ago  and  after  having  it  a 
year  convinced  the  members  of  the  firm  that  I 
should  have  entire  charge  of  it — from  the 
supervision  of  the  man  buyer  who  signed  or- 
ders for  me  down  to  those  for  five  or  six  other 
sections.  I convinced  them  in  this  way  that 
they  would  reduce  running  expenses  and  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  manage  more  easily  the 
people  under  me. 

Made  Men  Look  to  Laurels 

Success  crowned  my  efforts,  but  this 
change  gave  me  the  position  of  the  only 
woman  buyer  in  the  house  free  from  the  title 
of  assistant — and  naturally  it  caused  some 
feeling,  not  alone  among  the  women.  Some 
of  the  men  also  seemed  to  see  a broadening 
out  in  the  policy  of  the  firm  which  might 
mean  that  some  of  their  women  assistants, 
who  in  reality  are  very  valuable  but  underpaid 
personages  in  most  department  stores,  might 
some  time  step  into  their  places. 

After  two  years’  constant  increase  in  busi- 
ness and  a net  profit  increase  which  was  al- 
most incredible,  I decided  that  I wanted  to  go 
back  into  the  ready-to-wear  game,  as  a mer- 
chandising proposition  free  from  many  of  the 
annoyances  which  accompany  the  management 
of  a service  department. 

Widely  Different  Problems 

The  peculiar  difference  between  a service 
department  and  a merchandising  department 
is  that  in  the  section  where  you  sell  the  oper- 
ators’ service  you  find  the  element  of  per- 
sonality figuring  in  a greater  degree  than  in 
the  selling  section. 

To  explain:  Suppose  that  Mrs.  M.  comes 


1 started  in  to  make  that 
list  and  “Job-lot”  Jimmy 
came  along  as  I was  knee- 
deep  in  those  old  middies. 


in  for  a treatment.  She  may  be  a little  out  of 
sorts  that  morning.  I may  think  I have  chosen 
the  proper  operator  for  her,  but  the  operator, 
too,  may  not  be  perfectly  “fit”  this  morning 
and,  consequently,  Mrs.  M.  is  not  pleased  with 
the  girl’s  personality  and  no  matter  what  that 
operator  may  do  she  will  not  be  able  to  please 
Mrs.  M.  with  her  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  a selling  depart- 
ment. The  same  customer  might  walk  into  a 
blouse  section  and  be  waited  upon  by  a sales- 
person under  the  same  conditions  mentioned 
above.  But  she  might  see  a blouse  which  cap- 
tivated her  and  the  above-mentioned  selling 
conditions  would  be  forgotten  entirely. 

In  other  words,  if  the  salesperson  is  backed 
up  with  a good  piece  of  merchandise  she  has 
less  use  for  salesmanship  and  pleasing  per- 
sonality. 

I talked  the  matter  over  with  the  general 
manager  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  they 
wanted  me  to  see  what  I could  do  with  the 
blouse  section,  which  was  not  as  successful  as 
it  should  have  been. 

The  Buck  Is  Passed 

This  section  was  under  the  management  of 
a man  who  merchandised  the  entire  ready-to- 
wear  floor  and  whom  I considered  remarkably 
capable.  I was  to  become  his  assistant  in 
blouses  and  knit  goods. 

After  this  was  decided  upon  I was  taken 
into  a private  office  and  shown  figures  and  told 
plainly  that  they  expected  me  to  bring  about 
certain  changes  a?nd  told  that  it  would  have 
to  be  done  in  a most  diplomatic  way. 

I was  fool  enough  to  think  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  their  man,  for  I had  not  worked 
on  the  same  floor  with  him  for  three  years? 
Later  developments  proved  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  that  you  never  know  a man  until  you 
live  with  him. 

I felt  a great  responsibility  in  taking  over 
an  entirely  new  line — that  is,  so  far  as  any 
one  in  that  store  knew,  but  as  our  merchan- 
dise manager  said,  “Experience  in  any  cer- 
tain line  is  becoming  less  essential  each  year. 
If  one  has  good  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
buying,  handling  and  selling  of  merchandise, 
all  lines  are  more  or  less  alike.” 


I took  the  department  in  January  and 
upon  investigation  I found  drawer  after 
drawer  full  of  soiled  cotton  waists,  several 
hundred  middies,  all  short-sleeved,  and  enough 
Japanese  padded  jackets  to  stock  two  large 
stores.  These  jackets  were  not  such  a prob- 
lem, as  we  were  unable  to  get  many  over  just 
then  owing  to  shipping  conditions.  I do  not 
think,  however,  that  foresight  was  responsible 
for  their  preservation. 

Jimmy’s  Way  Out 

Immediately  following  the  January  inven- 
tory, an  order  came  from  the  merchandise  of- 
fice to  list  all  ex-merchandise — anything  over  a 
year  old  in  ready-to-wear  to  be  listed  but  not 
taken  into  the  invoice. 

I started  in  to  take  that  list  and  “Job-lot 
Jimmy”  came  along  as  I was  knee-deep  in 
those  old  middies — a job  lot  which  he  had 
bought  in  August,  1916.  There  were  369  at 
$1  each,  meaning  $369  lost  to  the  previous 
year’s  profits.  He  did  not  like  it  at  all  and 
when  I came  to  all  of  those  soiled  cotton  waists 
he  protested  against  my  taking  them,  some 
being  five  years  old,  saying  in  a confidential 
tone  that  we  would  have  a sale  and  take  the 
mark  down  then. 

At  this  I protested,  saying  that  I could  not 
see  why  I should  have  all  that  loss  charged  up 
against  my  department  that  season  and  ended 
by  saying  that  the  office  gave  orders  to  take 
such  merchandise. 

One-third  Was  “Ex” 

Of  course,  I knew  that  the  trouble  had 
started,  but  I took  the  old  stock  as  directed 
and  he  walked  the  floor  and  rattled  his  silver 
money  which  he  always  did  when  annoyed.  A 
little  over  one-third  of  that  entire  stock  was 
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ex-merchandise. 

Close  attention  that  blouse  business  had 
been  getting! 

The  department  had  shown  an  actual  loss 
of  over  $8,000  the  year  before,  meaning  mer- 
chandise gone  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  in 
any  way,  and  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  half  of 
it  was  due  to  poor  stock-keeping. 

Only  one  stock  girl  had  been  kept  and  a 
saleswoman  never  thought  of  putting  up  stock. 
That  was  changed  immediately. 

All  of  those  tables  that  had  been  piled  high 
with  waists  for  shoppers  to  throw  around  and 
muss  were  cleared  off.  When  I looked  that  pile 
of  soiled  stuff  over  I made  a solemn  vow  not 
to  allow  so  much  merchandise  to  be  shown 
that  way.  It  was  not  again  during  my  regime. 


so 

Our  first  trip  to  the  New  York  market 
came  on  and  of  all  the  methods  of  buying  I 
ever  have  run  into,  his  beat  them  all. 

Taking  the  Blouse  Census 

We  assistants  were  given  a list  and  sent 
out  to  shop  each  day  and  were  supposed  to 
take  numbers  of  the  good  things  and  bring 
in  the  list  to  him  each  evening.  - This  was 
kept  up  for  four  or  five  days  and  I had  seen 
so  many  blouses  that  I could  remember  but 
very  few  distinctly.  Then  one  day  he  took  me 
to  his  desk  and  ran  over  the  prices  on  the 
lists  and  told  me  that  I could  buy  so  many 
hundred  here  and  so  many  there. 

This  method  may  be  all  right  for  suits 
and  coats,  where  one  buys  fewer  pieces,  but 
for  blouses  and  dresses  it  is  abominable. 
There  are  too  many  colors  and  sizes  and  little 
distinctive  touches  to  get  into  hurried  notes. 
On  the  last  day  we  went  out  together  and  he 
bought  almost  every  job  lot  which  was  offered 
to  him,  all  against  my  wishes,  for  I was  trying 
to  straighten  up  the  stock.  Later  I learned 
that  the  salesmen  all  knew  his  weakness  for 
job  lots  and  as  it  is  a quick  easy  sale  for  them, 
they  laid  for  him,  more  than  one  salesman 
dubbing  him  “Job-lot  Jimmy.” 

Odds  and  Ends  Regular  Diet 

I am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  often- 
times can  buy  a good  lot  of  salesmen’s  sam- 
ples or  odds  and  ends  for  a sale  and  can  thus 
give  customers  good  values,  at  the  same  time 
making  a clean  profit  for  the  store,  but  I am 
opposed  to  relying  upon  such  stocks  to  sup- 
ply a high-class  trade. 

He  would  not  buy  cotton  waists  while  in 
the  market — too  early,  he  said.  That  season 
proved  to  be  a big  early  cotton  season  and  we 
had  very  few. 

After  my  return  from  market  everything 
seemed  to  be  lovely,  but  I sensed  an  antago- 
nistic feeling  and  try  hard  as  I could  to  dispel 
it,  I could  not  do  so.  I knew  that  I was  tread- 
ing on  shaky  ground. 

When  a salesman  called,  he  was  sent  to 
me  as  the  buyer  and  then  I had  to  go  and  hunt 
“Job-lot  Jimmy,”  and  by  the  time  we  finally 
got  to  looking  over  the  man’s  samples  at  least 
half  an  hour  had  been  lost.  In  an  effort  to 
cater  to  his  vanity  I would  not  see  a line  with- 
out first  consulting  him,  and  in  several  cases 
I had  to  “pass  up”  what  I knew  to  be  excellent 
merchandise  because  he  did  not  like  the  sales- 
man. 

Jimmy’s  Master  Hand  Again 

This  was  one  of  the  many  seasons  when 
work  was  not  turned  out  as  fast  as  it  should 
have  been,  owing  to  strikes  in  the  East,  and 
we  failed  to  get  goods  ordered  until,  Easter 
coming  on,  the  lack  of  fine  blouses  almost 
made  me  ill ; and,  after  a trip  to  market  to  get 
a few  things  for  opening,  he  came  home  with 
suits  and  gowns  but  not  a blouse.  I later 
learned  that  he  was  not  a caller  in  any  of  the 
houses  where  we  had  large  orders  placed. 

He  did  go  into  one  house  and  leave  an  open 
order  for  about  $1,800  worth  of  cotton  waists. 
Close  attention  paid  to  selection  of  our  mer- 
chandise! 

He  also  bought  a job  lot  of  dirty  blouses 
and  40  dozen  cheap  crepe  de  Chines  for  a 
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$2.98  sale  and  we  sold  almost  the  entire  lot  at 
$2.98  on  the  main  floor  the  Saturday  before 
Easter.  They  went  well,  so  he  wired  in  for  a 
duplicate  order  against  my  wishes — and  they 
went  flat.  Fully  30  dozen  were  there  months 
later.  I had  begged  him  not  to  order  these 
but  was  ignored. 

By  this  time  I began  to  see  that  he  did 
not  want  me  to  make  a showing  and  I tried  to 
be  doubly  careful.  What  was  the  sacrifice  of  a 
season’s  business  to  him  compared  to  the 
probable  loss  of  a business  running  over  a 
hundred  thousand  a year? 

How  Politics  Is  Played 

After  the  Saturday  when  we  had  people 
lined  around  the  counters  three  deep  and 
could  scarcely  get  through  the  crowd,  custom- 
ers almost  waiting  upon  themselves,  and  he 
came  from  up  in  the  suits  and  took  my  three 
best  salespeople,  and  sent  me  five  inexperi- 
enced girls  in  their  place,  we  were  at  dagger’s 
points.  v 

Only  one  of  those  poor  girls  had  ever 
sold  a waist,  and  as  we  used  a code  to  mark 

This  story  chronicles  the  experience 
of  a successful  woman  buyer,  who  sur- 
vived through  it  and  caught  its  warning. 

At  this  time  the  author  is  filling  an 
important  position  with  a large  depart- 
ment store  in  the  Southwest.  Broader 
contacts  since  her  experiences  with 
“Job-lot  Jimmy”  have  brought  out  to 
her  even  more  vividly  the  futility  of 
his  methods. 

The  Economist  heard  of  her  expe- 
rience— and  she  consented  to  recount  it 
for  the  lesson  it  conveys. 

Is  there  anyone  in  your  store  to 
whom  it  will  not  be  of  interest? 

the  size,  I was  almost  frantic  with  suppressed 
anger.  I saw  $500  worth  of  business  walk  out 
of  my  department  in  two  hours  that  after- 
noon and  was  helpless.  I waited  upon  two 
and  three  people  at  once  and  tried  to  help 
those  new  girls  also. 

That  night  at  the  close  of  business  I went 
to  the  main  office  and  made  a protest.  I could 
see  why  it  was  done  from  his  viewpoint,  but 
if  they  wanted  to  see  a change  in  that  depart- 
ment there  would  have  to  be  a little  co-opera- 
tion from  the  buyer;  and  that  performance 
was  not  to  be  repeated,  for  I had  to  get  my 
business  while  the  getting  was  good  as  well 
as  he  did. 

Monday  morning  early  “Job-lot  Jimmy” 
summoned  me  to  his  office  and  he  told  me  what 
he  thought  of  me  in  plain  words,  also  inform- 
ing me  that  I had  told  a salesman  that  he  no 
longer  had  anything  to  do  with  the  blouse 
section  and  some  more  such  foolishness.  I 
only  answered  by  saying  that  I had  made  no 
such  statement  and  that  I had  better  judgment 
than  to  do  so,  for  I would  be  found  to  be 
making  a misstatement,  as  I could  not  buy  five 
cents’  worth  without  his  confirmation. 

From  this  outburst  I was  fully  convinced 
that  he  feared  my  influence.  I knew  that  he 


was  considered  a valuable  man  to  the  firm, 
having  shown  a big  increase  each  year,  and 
that  he  handled  a big  volume  of  their  busi- 
ness. Yes,  he  held  the  whip  hand. 

No  matter  how  much  they  respected  me 
and  my  ability  I was  only  one  wee  little  woman 
“cog”  in  that  huge  mercantile  clockwork.  He 
would  stop  at  nothing 'to  get  rid  of  me. 

I resigned  the  following  morning  and, 
after  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  I gave 
my  reasons.  I was  asked  to  endure  a little 
longer  and  my  prospects  were  painted  bright, 
but  I had  been  living  in  prospects  for  some 
time  and  my  mind  was  made  up  to  realize 
upon  some  of  my  years  of  experience,  and  I 
told  the  general  manager  that  I would  not  con- 
sider the  other  department  offered  me,  but 
would  seek  new  fields  for  my  efforts. 

I understood  his  position.  He  was  looking 
at  the  result  of  the  entire  business,  not  the 
individual  efforts  of  one  person.  We  dissolved 
partnership  as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  an- 
other woman,  and  I have  since  proven  that  my 
choice  was  good,  for  I am  now  with  a bigger 
and  better  organization  at  almost  twice  my 
former  salary. 

Ideas  Now  Get  Consideration 

When  I have  a “brilliant”  idea  now  I can 
go  to  the  merchandise  manager  and  together 
we  work  it  out  or  throw  it  aside  after  discus- 
sion. What  a difference  in  men ! 

The  people  I left  have  a wonderful  store, 
doing  the  largest  business  of  any  store  of  its 
size  in  the  country  and  making  a lot  of  money; 
but  they  maintain  a merchandise  manager 
who,  while  a very  bright  man,  unusually  well- 
read,  does  not  know  merchandise,  and  who 
merely  sits  in  his  office  and  does  the  work  of 
a private  secretary  to  the  officials  of  the  firm 
instead  of  getting  out  among  the  stocks  and 
seeing  that  old  stuff  isn’t  held  year  after  year 
just  to  keep  up  the  profits  of  some  careless 
buyer. 

I have  been  in  business  life  twenty  years 
and  am  not  an  old,  ugly,  crabbed  woman. 

Quite  the  contrary! 

But  I have  met  a lot  of  “Job-lot  Jimmies” 
in  my  time,  many  more  ready  to  drag  you 
down  than  to  help  you  up,  and  I am  here  to 
say  that  after  a woman  reaches  the  $35  a 
week  mark  she  has  a very  hard  pull  to  keep 
going  on  up. 

Many  have  done  it,  but  I’ll  wager  my  next 
year’s  salary  that  each  one  will  say  that  they 
have  had  many  similar  experiences. 

Texas  Store  Broadens 
Educational  Work 

The  educational  work  for  employees  of  the 
Foley  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Texas, 
has  been  broadened  not  only  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  improving  the  store  service  but  also 
of  enlarging  the  capabilities  of  the  girls  who 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  first  of  February 
the  store  changed  the  opening  hour  from  8 :30 
to  9 o’clock.  The  girls  come  the  same  time  as 
usual,  the  extra  time  being  devoted  to  classes 
.in  efficiency,  salesmanship  and  system.  Half 
the  salesforce  attends  the  classes  each  day. 
One  day  a week  the  class  is  devoted  entirely  to 
wrappers,  cash  boys  and  girls. 
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Federal  Government  as  Pattern  for 
Store  Management  Plan 

Industrial  Democracy  Provided  For  Through  a Cabinet, 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  — Committees, 

Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  with  Other  Details, 

Clearly  Set  Forth — System  Promises  Good  Results,  Says 
Superintendent,  But  These  Will  Depend  Upon  the  Spirit 
in  Which  It  Is  Carried  Out 

By  Jerome  K.  Sterne , 

Superintendent  of  the  Shepard  Stores,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Shepard  Stores 


Frequently  the  question  has  been  asked  of 
the  store,  as  the  editor  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  has  asked,  “Has  the  Industrial 
Democracy  plan,  recently  put  in  force  by  your 
company,  shown  enough  development  to  sat- 
isfy you  of  its  success  ?”  As  the  plan  was  only 
first  announced  within  the  store  on  Nov.  15, 
1919,  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed  at  this 
writing  is  much  too  short  for  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  plan  is  successful  or  not. 
But  without  hesitation  any  of  us  can  say 
that  the  plan  promises  success.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  sentiment  within  the  borders  of  our 
own  store  which  is  doubtful  of  this  success, 
just  as  there  are  individuals  who  still  question 
the  efficacy  of  their  own  municipal  and  State 
Governments,  or  even  of  their  national  Gov- 
ernment after  more  than  a century  of  proven 
success. 

First  of  all,  Industrial  Democracy  was  not 
new  to  the  Shepard  Stores.  Only  the  particu- 
lar plan  was  new,  and  the  plan  was  new  only 
as  to  stores,  since  it  is  not  only  patterned  al- 
most exactly  after  our  Federal  plan  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  after  the  Federal  plan  as 
applied  to  industry,  original  in  its  application 
by  John  Leitch  and  other  industrial  relations 
specialists. 

Began  Some  Time  Ago 

Industrial  Democracy  began  in  the  Shep- 
ard Stores  with  the  Boards  of  Management 
idea  introduced  into  the  store  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  even  prior  to  that  with  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  an  employee  Repre- 
sentative from  each  department  of  the  store, 
known  as  the  “Golden  Rule  Committee.”  Also 
for  more  than  a year  the  Shepard  Stores  had 
operated  with  a Board  of  Arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  all  grievances  appealed  to  them 
by  the  employees.  So  the  present  plan  is  only 
an  enlargement  in  its  application  of  the  idea  of 
Industrial  Democracy  in  Retail  Selling. 

The  Initial  Announcement 

The  idea  was  introduced  by  an  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Shepard,  Jr.,  the  president 
of  the  Shepard  Stores,  sent  to  every  employee, 
a copy  of  which  follows: 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Shepard  emphasized  the 
fact  that  he  was  addressing  all  the  employees 
from  messengers  to  merchandise  managers. 


He  stated  that  for  many  months  he  had  given 
serious  consideration  to  methods  which  would 
enable  all  the  members  of  the  personnel  to 
work  together  and  also  make  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  store  and  happiness  of  every  per- 
son employed  in  it. 

The  letter  then  described  briefly  the  plan 
of  organization,  stating  that  the  Government 
of  the  store  would  be  modeled  after  the  United 
States  Government,  the  employees  to  elect 
from  their  own  number  persons  to  form  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  to  be 
composed  of  the  heads  of  all  merchandise  and 
general  departments,  the  present  board  of  di- 
rectors to  be  the  Cabinet  and  Mr.  Shepard 
himself  to  remain  the  President,  “retaining 
the  final  decision,  but  being  always  inclined 
toward  that  which  you  as  a majority  may  de- 
cide is  best.” 

Committees  From  Each  House 

Mr.  Shepard  further  stated  that  he  wished 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  regulated  as  at  Washington,  committees 
being  appointed  from  each  of  those  bodies, 
these  committees  to  report  such  resolutions  as 
they  might  deem  advisable  to  be  voted  upon, 
these  resolutions,  when  passed  by  both  bodies, 
to  go  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  himself  as  Presi- 
dent as  freely  as  any  resolution  of  Congress 
now  goes  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Rules  Compiled  and  Adopted 

The  first  step  was  to  formulate  a plan  for 
operation  and  the  rules  which  must  necessa- 
rily accompany  a successful  administration  of 
this  plan. 

These  rules  were  compiled  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  already  organized;  were  approved 
by  the  President  and  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, now  known  as  the  Cabinet,  is  composed 
of  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Corporation  (both  being 
also  the  Store’s  Merchandise  Managers)  and 
the  General  Superintendent.  The  rules  ex- 
plain fully  the  organization,  method  of  elec- 
tions, etc. 

[The  rules  will  be  found  on  page  34  of 
this  issue. — Editor.] 


As  now  organized  the  Houses  now  include 
62  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  58  members  of  the  Senate. 

Order  of  Business 

The  order  of  business  is  as  follows: 

Senate  meets  1st  and  3d  Friday  each  month. 
House  meets  2d  and  4th  Friday  each  month. 

(1)  9.30  a.  m.  sharp.  Meeting  called  to  order. 
Clerk  calls  the  roll. 

(2)  Quorum  necessary  for  meeting  consists  of  a 
majority  of  full  membership. 

(3)  Clerk  reads  synopsis  of  minutes  of  previous 
meeting.  Stands  approved  unless  objected  to. 

(4)  Presiding  officer  states  any  store  emergency 
needing  immediate  attention  and  asks  per- 
mission to  present  it.  If  no  objection,  emer- 
gency may  be  stated  and  discussed. 

(5)  Unfinished  business  from  previous  meeting. 

(6)  New  business — 

(A)  Clerk  by  direction  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer reads  any  bills  offered  by  members. 

(B)  Presiding  officer  refers  these  to  the 
proper  committees. 

(C)  Clerk  by  direction  of  the  presiding  officer 
reads  first  bill  on  list  of  bills  reported 
favorably  by  committees. 

(D)  Discussion  and  vote  on  such  bill. 

(E)  Clerk  by  direction  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer reads  other  bills  in  order. 

(F)  Discussion  and  vote  on  such  bills. 

(G)  Clerk  by  direction  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer announces  the  bills  that  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  various  committees 
(not  debatable  at  this  time). 

(7)  Presiding  officer  appoints  special  committees 
for  considering  any  special  subjects  agreed 
upon  at  this  meeting. 

(8)  10.30  a.  m.,  or  before.  Adjournment. 

How  Bills  Originate 

It  should  be  pointed  out  specifically  that 
neither  members  of  the  House  nor  of  the  Sen- 
ate can,  under  the  rules,  offer  a suggestion  or 
bill  in  the  form  of  a motion  from  the  floor. 
All  suggestions  or  bills  must  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, on  a form  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  and 
officially  adopted.  [See  Form  A,  page  33.] 

Anyone  May  Offer  Bill 

Under  this  plan  any  employee  in  the  entire 
store  may  offer  a suggestion  or  bill,  and  have 
it  presented  through  his  or  her  Representa- 
tive or  Senator.  The  suggestion  or  bill  is  then 
given  by  the  Representative  or  Senator  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate,  who,  at 
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The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  John  Shepard,  3d,  a firm  member  ( right );  Charles  F.  Jones,  assistant  to  President  John  Shepard,  Jr.  ( center ) 

and  Jerome  K.  Sterne,  Superintendent  {left) 


The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  departments,  elected  from  the  employees  by  departmental  vote 
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Date 

RILL  SUBMITTED  to  the 

Proposed  by  (Name) 


It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the  Shepard  Stores, 
Boston,  that 

(Space  for  Resolution) 

Farm  C.—For  use  in  submitting  to  one  branch  of  the  Store  Government  a 
bill  passed  by  the  other. 


the  direction  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  gives  it  to  the 
chairman  of  the  proper  committee. 

How  Bill  Becomes  Law 

If  the  bill  or  suggestion  is  marked  “Dis- 
approved,” by  the  committee,  it  does  not  come 
up  to  either  House  for  a reading  or  a vote.  If 
approved,  it  then  comes  up  for  a reading  and 
vote  before  whichever  House  offered  the  bill, 
and  must  be  adopted  by  both  Houses  and  the 
Cabinet  before  it  becomes  a law  of  the  store. 

For  instance,  about  two  weeks  before 


Christmas  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a bill  unanimously  which  already  had 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Entertain- 
ment, to  give  the  juniors  of  the  store  a Christ- 
mas tree.  The  Senate  unanimously  defeated 
the  bill,  believing  that  the  plan  was  immature 
and  the  time  too  short  for  its  successful  prep- 
aration. 

Presenting  Bills  to  Houses 

Committees  receiving  bills  present  them  to 
their  respective  Houses  on  a form  which  has 
also  been  officially  approved.  (See  Form  B.) 

After  the  bill  has  been  passed  by  either 
House,  it  is  submitted  to  the  other  branch  of 
the  store  Government  on  an  officially  approved 
form.  (See  Form  C.) 

Should  the  President  or  the  Cabinet  desire 
to  have  a special  message  read  to  either  House, 


it  is  presented  on  the  official  form  which  I have 
marked  “Form  D.” 

And  all  of  these  forms  then  become  a part 
of  the  official  records  of  the  store  Democracy. 

Watch  Out  for  “Ward  Politics” 

So  much  for  the  organization  and  routine 
of  this  plan,  which  in  itself  is  an  empty  shell 
without  the  proper  spirit  behind  it,  and  an 
understanding  of  what  the  Democracy  stands 
for  and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish.  There  is 


whole  idea  with  “ward  politics”  as  there  is  in 


any  form  of  Govern- 
ment. Even  within 
the  short  life  of  the 
organization  there 
have  been  efforts  to 
kill  certain  bills 
within  committees 
by  someone  who  felt 
that  his  or  her  par- 
ticular or  selfish  interests  were  being  infringed 
upon.  This  was  done  by  whispering  well- 
meant  words  of  advice  to  the  chairman  or 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

While  such  a pro- 
cedure cannot  be 
eliminated,  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  be 
encouraged. 

The  Wage  Question 
It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  De- 
mocracy should  be 
used  for  purposes  of 
wage  discussion.  The 
owner  and  other 
parties  of  the  man- 
agement of  the 
Shepard  Stores  in- 
cline very  much  to 
• the  belief  that  wages  in  retail  stores  are  a 
rrtatter  of  individual  reward,  for  merit,  and 
not  one  for  group  settlement  or  discussion. 

Sometimes  such 
questions  have  come 
up  in  the  form  of 
bills,  and  although 
reference  to  wages 
was  intentionally 
omitted  from  the 
original  rules  it  has 
since  been  deemed 
expedient  to  intro- 
duce a rule  that  all  matters  of  wages  or  bonus 
were  not  subjects  for  bills  or  discussion  be- 
fore either  House.  It  was  explained,  however, 
that  the  store  invited  individuals  to  submit 
any  ideas  that  they  might  have  either  on 
wages  or  on  bonus  to  their  respective  supe- 
riors or  to  the  Cabi- 
net or  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  thought  be- 
hind this  action  is 
analogous  to  our  na- 
tional Government, 
where  a resident  of 
Massachusetts  could 
not  ask  his  Senator 
to  present  a bill  to 
Congress  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Massachusetts  income  tax  law,  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  assumes 
no  voice  in  matters  which  might  be  defined  as 
States  rights.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  assume  to  say  what  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  New  York  City 
should  be;  that  is  a matter  which  must  be 
settled  by  the  municipal  Government  of  the 
metropolis. 

Spirit  Versus  Rules 

And  yet  the  President  of  the  Shepard 
Stores,  desiring  to  do  the  thing  most  desired 


by  the  majority  of  the  employees,  did  use  this 
machinery  of  the  store  Democracy  on  a ques- 
tion of  December  bonus.  He  conceived  a plan 
which  would  insure  every  employee  of  the 
Shepard  Stores  a bonus  in  December  but 
whereby  possibly  some  employees  might  sac- 
rifice their  individual  bonus  and  earn  less  in 
December  than  in  the  other  months.  The 
question  was  put  up  to  both  Houses,  and  by 
a large  majority  in  each  house  it  was  voted 
to  adopt  the  new  plan. 

Spirit  vs.  Rules 

Just  to  show,  however,  how  the  spirit  of 
Democracy  must  exceed  even  the  hard  and 
fast  rules  of  the  Democracy  the  President  had 
all  the  employees  of  departments  who  had  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  general  dis- 
cussion vote  on  the  question.  Only  two  de- 
partments in  the  entire  store  voted  a prefer- 
ence for  the  old  system  to  the  new;  and  they 
were  permitted  to  retain  the  old  system.  The 
fairness  of  the  change  was  demonstrated  in 
the  fact  that  in  one  of  these  two  departments 


the  net  gain  to  the  entire  department  by  re- 
taining the  old  system  was  $7.50,  and  in  the 
other  a gain  which  secured  a double  compen- 
sation. 

Affected  Aid  Association 
The  employees  of  the  Shepard  Stores  have 
a Mutual  Aid  Association,  whose  directors 
and  officers  are  elected  once  a year.  The  nom- 
inations have  usually  been  made  by  a “hand- 
picked” slate.  This  year  the  directors  of  the 
Association  requested  that  the  nominations  be 
made  by  a primary  election,  which  was  held 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  Two  candidates 
were  nominated  for  each  office,  the  whole  com- 
prising a ticket  on  which  all  the  employees  as 
a whole  will  vote  at  the  coming  election. 

Does  that  not  ring  true  to  the  spirit  of 
Industrial  Democracy? 

White  Light  of  Publicity 
Here  is  another  evidence  of  the  promised 
success.  The  Shepard  Stores  publish  a store 
paper  known  as  the  Shepard  News.  It  was 
conceived  as  an  organ  of  publicity  for  the 
store  Congress.  The  editor,  who  is  the  only 
store  paper  editor  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  we  know,  engaged  exclusively,  at  a salary, 
in  the  work  of  editing  a store  paper,  is  pres- 
ent, representing  “the  press,”  at  all  meetings 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  publishes  the 
news  of  these  meetings. 


ANY  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  SHEPARD  STORES 

desiring  to  offer  a suggestion  for  consideration  by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  the  Shepard  Stores  will  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  hand  it  to  the 
member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  representing  the  department  in  which  they 
are  employed. 

The  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  receiving  this  suggestion  will  at  once  give 
it  to  the  Clerk  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House. 


Suggestion  by  Employee  (Name) 

(Dept.) (Date) 

(Space  for  Suggestions) 

Received  by  Member  (Name) Date.  . 

Received  by  Clerk  of  the Date  . . 

Delivered  to  Committee Date.  . 

Date 


Form  A. — Official  form  on  which  suggestions  or  bills  are  submitted. 


BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  on 

Originally  proposed  to  the 

Proposed  by  (Name) Date 

Bill  to  be  known  as Bill  No 

An  act  to 


It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the  Shepard  Stores, 
Boston,  that 

(Space  for  Resolution) 

Form  B. — For  use  of  committees  when  submitting  bills  to  their  respective 
Houses. 


Date 

TO  THE  CLERK  OF  THE The  Shepard  Stores,  Boston. 

The  Cabinet  desires  the  following  notice  read  to  the  members  at  their 
■next  meeting. 

Signed  by  

Chairman  of  the  Cabinet. 


Form  D. — For  use  when  President  or  Cabinet  desires  to  have  a special 
message  read  to  either  House. 
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The  white  light  of  publicity  always  invites 
success.  Only  in  the  secrets  of  “Star  Cham- 
ber” proceedings  does  failure  lurk. 

Department  Sponsors 

Another  unwritten  part  of  the  rules  of  this 
Democracy  is  that  every  member  of  the  House 
is  a department  sponsor.  That  is,  he  or  she 
is  a mentor  for  new  employees  who  come  into 
the  store.  They  extend  the  department  wel- 
come to  the  new  employee,  introducing  him  or 
her  not  only  to  the  other  employees  but  to  the 
department  methods  and  individualities  and 
to  the  store  features. 

Believing  greatly  in  the  personal  touch,  it 
has  always  been  made  a part  of  the  duty  of 
each  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  report  to  the  superintendent  important 
events  in  the  life  of  any  associate  employee 
in  their  department,  such  as  family  deaths, 
births,  weddings,  anniversaries  and  individ- 
ual illness. 

All  of  this  Democracy  is  built  around  the 
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idea  of  individual  expression;  and  the  human 
equation,  in  the  Shepard  Stores,  pivots  around 
the  store’s  “Sing-Song  Girl.”  Maybe  you 
would  call  her  a social  secretary,  but  she  isn’t 
that.  She  is  in  charge  of  the  Shepard  Stores 
Department  of  Happiness. 

Her  sole  duty  is  to  promote  good  cheer 
among  the  thousand  workers  of  the  Shepard 
Stores.  She  does  it  by  meeting  every  new  em- 
ployee and  gaining  her  (or  his)  confidence. 
She  does  it  by  being  one  of  the  “old  crowd,” 
and  yet  she  is  very  young.  She  does  it  with 
human  sympathy,  not  looking  down  to  the  level 
of  the  employee,  but  looking  up  to  his  or  her 
exalted  position. 

She  does  it  within  the  activities  of  the 
Girls’  Club,  which  she  organized.  She  does  it 
with  theater  parties  which  more  than  half 
the  employees  of  the  store  attend  every  week. 
She  does  it  with  dances.  She  does  it  in  her 
capacity  of  store  librarian,  and  does  it  over 
the  tables  in  the  employees’  lunchroom,  and 
in  the  confidences  that  pass  quietly  between 


the  velvet  carpet  of  the  recreation  room  and 
the  soft  lights  from  above.  She  is  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  per- 
sonification of  Industrial  Democracy. 

Workers’  Birthdays  Remembered 

We  have  a way,  too,  in  the  Shepard  Stores 
of  recognizing  with  great  frequency  the  birth- 
days of  the  Shepard  Stores  workers  and  their 
anniversaries  of  employment.  This  is  usually 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  individual,  who 
wonders  how  we  knew  it  was  her  birthday 
when  “she  hadn’t  told  a soul.” 

So  it  is  all  of  these  things  which  are  truly 
democratic. 

The  plan  without  the  spirit  is  nothing. 
With  the  spirit  it  is  everything.  As  long  as 
the  spirit  lives  and  grows  the  Industrial  De- 
mocracy plan  of  the  Shepard  Stores  will  live 
and  flourish.  Should  the  spirit  die,  the  plan 
will  die  with  it. 

Long  live  the  spirit  of  Industrial  Democ- 
racy! 


Rules  Governing  the  Industrial  Democracy  Plan 
of  the  Shepard  Stores,  Boston,  Mass. 

0 


The  Cabinet 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  Cabinet. 

The  Cabinet  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  as 
often  as  they  find  expedient. 

The  Senate 

The  Senate  shall  consist  of  all  department 
heads  throughout  the  store. 

The  Senate  shall  meet  promptly  at  9:30  a.  m. 
on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month. 
These  meetings  will  adjourn  not  later  than  10:30 
a.  m.,  carrying  over  all  unfinished  business  to  the 
next  meeting. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  his  Cabinet,  and  will  have 
no  vote  in  the  Senate. 

A Vice-Chairman  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elected 
by  vote  from  that  body,  to  act  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

A Clerk  and  a Stenographer  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
They  need  not  be  members  of  this  body,  and  shall 
have  no  vote. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Senate  will  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  the  meetings  as  he  directs. 

The  Stenographer  of  the  Senate  shall  take  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings  and  furnish  two  copies  of 
the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

A seat  in  the  Senate  vacated  by  resignation  is 
automatically  filled  by  the  successor. 

The  House 

The  House  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
all  departments  throughout  the  store,  elected 
from  the  employees  by  departmental  vote,  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  Representative  shall  be  elected  from  each 
department  for  every  twenty-five  voters  or  less. 

No  department,  however,  shall  elect  more  than 
three  representatives,  and  no  representative  shall 
be  elected  by  less  than  five  voters.  Departments 
having  less  than  five  voters  shall  vote  with  an- 
other department  designated  by  the  Cabinet. 

An  election  of  Representatives  to  the  House 
shall  be  held  each  year  in  the  month  of  November 
on  a date  set  by  the  Cabinet. 

The  House  shall  meet  promptly  at  9:30  a.  m. 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  month. 
These  meetings  will  adjourn  not  later  than  10:30 
a.  m.,  all  unfinished  business  being  carried  over  to 
the  next  meeting. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  his  Cabinet,  and  will  have 
no  vote  in  the  House. 

A Vice-Chairman  of  the  House  shall  be  elected 
by  vote  from  that  body  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

A Clerk  and  a Stenographer  of  the  House, 
with  similar  duties  and  prerogatives  as  those  of 
the  Clerk  and  Stenographer  of  the  Senate,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

A vacant  seat  in  the  House  shall  be  filled  im- 
mediately by  a newly-elected  member. 

Minutes 

The  Clerk,  upon  direction  of  the  presiding 
officer,  shall  read  only  a brief  synopsis  of  bills 
passed  and  important  actions  taken  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

One  copy  of  the  minutes  of  all  Senate  and 
House  meetings  shall  be  retained  by  the  presiding 
officer,  the  other  copy  will  become  a permanent 
Store  record. 

Senators  and  Representatives  may  at  any  time 
have  access  to  the  minutes  of  previous  meetings 
by  applying  to  the  presiding  officers. 

Committees 

The  General  or  Standing  Committees  shall  be 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration. 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Merchandise. 

The  Committee  on  Employees’  Entertainment. 

The  Committee  on  Suggestions  from  Em- 
ployees. 

The  Committee  on  Employees’  Lunch  Room 
Administration. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Every  Standing  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  six  members,  three  from  the  Senate  and  three 
from  the  House,  appointed  from  the  Senate  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  from  the  House 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  subject  in  both  cases 
to  the  approval  by  vote  of  the  body  concerned. 

The  chairman  of  each  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  secret  vote  of  that  committee,  and  will 
thereafter  be  responsible  for  the  record  of  all  bills 
and  resolutions  brought  before  his  committee. 

Purposes,  Duties  and  Scope  of  Committees 

The  Arbitration  Committee 

The  purpose  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  shall 
be  to  insure  justice  and  fairness  to  every  em- 


ployee of  the  Store.  It  shall  be  open  to  appeal 
from  all  who  question  the  justice  of  any  decision. 
Such  appeal  shall  be  made  first  to  the  Chairman, 
who  shall  take  it  direct  to  his  committee. 

The  committee  shall  grant  hearings  and  con- 
duct examinations  in  all  cases  relating  to — 

1.  A difference  of  opinion  between  an  employee 
and  the  management,  or  between  two  or 
more  employees  in  a matter  of  store  interest. 

2.  The  justice  of  any  rule  affecting  employees. 

The  Committee  of  Arbitration,  after  careful 

consideration  of  these  matters,  shall  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Cabinet  as  they  find  nec- 
essary to  a just  settlement. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  shall  receive 
for  consideration  all  bills  or  resolutions  not  within' 
the  scope  of  other  standing  committees. 

The  names  of  the  other  committees  make  their 
duties  clear. 

Suggestions  and  Bills 

Employees  may  bring  suggestions,  properly 
made  in  writing,  to  either  their  Representative  or 
Senator,  who  will  present  such  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  or  Senate. 

A member  of  the  Senate  or  House  presenting 
a bill  or  resolution  must  do  so  in  writing  upon 
the  form  provided  by  the  Clerk.  The  Clerk,  upon 
receiving  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  presiding  officer,  shall  refer  it  to  the 
proper  committee.  Being  passed  by  a majority  of 
the  committee,  it  shall  be  returned  for  debate  and 
action.  If  not  so  passed,  it  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Clerk  from  whom  it  came,  marked  “Disap- 
proved.” 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  shall 
have  no  alternative  or  substitute,  and  when  not 
present,  their  chairs  shall  be  vacant. 

All  meetings  shall  be  conducted  according  to 
Roberts’  Rules  of  Order. 

For  the  present,  meetings  of  the  Senate  and 
House  will  be  held  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Street  Building. 

The  Senate  will  be  organized  on  Friday,  Nov. 
21,  and  will  consist  at  that  time  of  fifty-six  mem- 
bers. 

The  House  will  be  organized  on  Friday,  Nov. 
28,  and  will  consist  of  representatives  elected  on 
Friday,  Nov.  14. 
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Every  yard  of  goods  in  the  silk  and  dress  goods  departments  of  the  Levy  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  rolled  on  boards.  This  conduces  greatly  to  the 
neatness  and  order  that  the  concern  strives  so  hard  to  preserve.  The  tables  in  the  center  are  used  for  displays,  not  for  selling  purposes. 


Silks  and  Dress  Goods  Kept 
in  Apple-Pie  Order 


Modern  Methods  Exemplified  in  Store  of  Levy  Bros.  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  — Department  Head  Talks 
Interestingly  of  These,  More  Particularly  the  Plan  of 
Rolling  All  Goods  on  Boards — Stock-keeping  an  Art 


A trip  through  the  store 
of  the  Levy  Bros.  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Tex., 
is  a sort  of  an  education 
in  modern  storekeeping. 

There  is  a notable  degree 
of  cleanliness  and  orderliness  apparent  every- 
where, an  absence  of  confusion  even  in  the 
most  crowded  sections,  an  appearance  of  ef- 
fortless ease  in  all  the  workings  of  the  store. 
One  wonders  how  this  spick-and-span  fric- 
tionless appearance  is  achieved,  and  one  gets 
the  impression  that  the  business  must  be 
directed  with  a peculiarly  loving  pride  in  the 
store  as  a whole  and  in  all  its  details. 

This  impression  is  substantiated  when  one 
talks  to  Abe  M.  Levy,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, as  an  ECONOMIST  staff-member  did  re- 
cently. To  Mr.  Levy  the  store  is  not  merely 
an  organization  for  making  money,  or  even 
for  dispensing  service;  it  is  a civic  institution 
for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  citizens  of 
Houston,  an  institution  which  they  can  feel 
belongs  to  them  and  reflects  credit  on  their 
city.  To  build  up  this  kind  of  an  institution 
has  been  Mr.  Levy’s  great  ambition,  and  it 
must  be  said  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably. 

Stock-keeping  as  an  Art 

Having  discovered  the  spirit  behind  the 
business,  the  Economist  staff-member  set  out 
to  ascertain  some  of  the  practical  methods  by 
which  such  admirable  results  are  achieved.  In 
his  examination  of  the  store  he  was  impressed 
by  many  things,  but  particularly  by  the  silk 
and  dress  goods  department.  Here  the  neat- 
ness and  orderliness  so  apparent  everywhere 
in  the  store  were  especially  noticeable. 

As  the  photograph  herewith  reproduced 
shows,  the  goods  are  arranged  with  the  uni- 
formity of  a regiment  on  dress  parade,  and 
this  uniformity  seems  never  to  be  disturbed, 
even  by  the  heaviest  rush  of  customers. 

This  effect  is  obtained  in  a very  simple 


manner,  according  to  A.  Myer,  the  manager 
and  buyer  of  the  department.  The  main  secret 
is  in  the  way  the  goods  are  rolled.  “Each 
piece  of  silk,”  said  Mr.  Myer,  “is  rolled  on  a 
hollow  board.  All  36-in.  silks  are  rolled  on 
37-in.  boards  and  all  40-in.  silks  are  doubled 
and  rolled  on  21-in.  boards.  Shirting  silks  are 
rolled  on  33-in.  boards.  All  messalines,  Jap 
silks,  kimono  silks — in  fact,  every  piece  of  silk 
is  rolled  in  this  manner. 

The  boards  are  of  uniform  thickness  and 
width,  being  one  inch  thick  and  10  in.  wide. 
The  cardboard  cap  on  the  front  of  the  board  is 
brown,  to  match  the  color  and  finish  of  shelv- 
ing and  counters,  with  white  space  provided 
for  lot  numbers,  cost,  selling  price  and  de- 
scription. 

“This  is  a special  cap  designed  by  myself,” 
added  Mr.  Myer. 

Many  Advantages 

Asked  as  to  the  particular  advantages  he 
attributed  to  this  method,  Mr.  Myer  said: 

“The  advantages  of  rolling  silks  are  many. 
The  appearance  of  the  stock  is  enhanced  a 
hundredfold.  The  usual  ragged  silk  paper  con- 
tainers are  dispensed  with.  When  a piece  of 
silk  is  sold  down  to  a few  yards  it  is  not  lost 
in  the  stock,  as  by  the  old  method.  The  sales- 
person, moreover,  can  locate  a wanted  item 
easily  and  at  once.  The  efficiency  of  the  sales- 
person is  thereby  increased  and  the  bugbear 
of  overlooking  merchandise  is  eliminated.” 

The  Economist  staff-member  happened  to 
be  present  when  the  department  was  crowded 
and  he  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  bustle  or 
confusion  and  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
salespeople  seemed  to  be  able  to  lay  their  hands 


on  any  item  of  stock  they 
wanted. 

“In  our  annual  silk 
sale,”  continued  Mr.  Myer, 
“which  we  hold  about  Feb. 
1,  we  use  about  fifty  sales- 
people. During  this  sale  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  silks  are  sold,  and  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  crowds  and  the  accompanying 
congestion  and  disarranged  stocks,  within  fif- 
teen minutes  after  the  closing  bell  is  sounded 
each  and  every  piece  of  silk  is  in  its  proper 
place.  Furthermore,  this  is  accomplished 
without  the  usual  S.  0.  S.  call  being  sent  out 
for  helpers,  inexperienced  in  silks,  to  assist 
in  restoring  the  stocks  to  order. 

“Another  thing : by  the  old  method  such 
silks  as  taffetas,  messalines  and  foulards  that 
are  taken  out  of  the  silk  containers  and  placed 
on  tables,  with  a price  ticket  attached,  soon 
lose  their  identity  by  some  inexperienced  or 
pareless  salesperson  cutting  off  part  of  the  bolt 
along  with  the  price  ticket.  This  cannot  hap- 
pen with  the  system  I have  inaugurated.  The 
price  is  available  until  the  last  yard  is  sold.” 
How  Tables  Are  Arranged 
As  may  be  noted  from  the  photograph,  there 
are  twelve  tables,  with  ample  aisle  space. 
These  tables  are  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
floor — a feature  that  adds  to  the  symmetry  and 
attractiveness  of  the  department.  Carpet 
runners,  54  in.  wide,  are  laid  in  each  aisle  and 
across  the  front  and  rear  of  the  department, 
creating  somewhat  of  an  outlined  panel  effect. 
The  stockkeeping  methods  followed  in  the  silk 
department  are  also  followed  in  the  dress  goods 
section,  which  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the  pho- 
tograph. 

Except  when  a special  sale  is  being  held  the 
tables  are  never  overcrowded  with  merchan- 
dise. The  counters  in  front  of  the  silk  section 
measure  40  in.  on  top,  thus  simplifying  the 
handling  of  the  36  in.  rolled  merchandise. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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No  Sale  Is  Stronger  Than  Its 
Weakest  Link — There  Are  8 Links 


Simply  “Christening”  It,  Then  Opening  Up  the  Doors  Won’t  Win  for  You — 
Careful  Planning  Far  in  Advance  Is  Foundation  Stone,  Merchandise,  Advertis- 
ing, and  Display  Vital,  and  Salespeople’s  Enthusiasm  Crowns  It  All 

By  A.  W.  Shafer 

Advertising  Manager  L.  Klein,  Inc.,  Chicago 


Various  factors  may  make  a sale  advis- 
able or  even  imperative.  A few  of  these 
factors  are  overstock,  overbuying,  business 
expansion,  business  stimulation,  the  desire 
to  outwit  competition.  A sale  laid  out  and 
planned  along  modern,  progressive  lines  will 
solve  practically  all  of  the  above  problems. 

But  more  important  than  the  immediate, 
tangible  results  of  a sale — the  dollars  and 
cents — is  the  cumulative  advertising  value 
to  the  store — the  building  of  prestige,  of 
good-will.  Crowd  the  aisles  of  the  store 
with  eager,  enthusiastic  customers  by  giv- 
ing them  just  what  you  made  them  expect  to 
get,  with  your  performance  living  up  to  every 
iota  of  your  promises,  and  you  will  have 
paved  a path  to  your  doors,  a path  which 
will  never  gather  moss  from  disuse. 

Sales,  Seasonal  and  Incidental 

A seasonal  sale  is  one  recurring  at  fixed 
periods.  An  incidental  sale  is  one  launched 
for  a special  purpose — to  meet  an  emergency. 

Seasonal  sales,  such  as  the  January  clear- 
ance sale,  the  February  furniture  sale,  the 
May  white  sale,  etc.,  take  on  added  import- 
ance as  the  years  roll  by  and  soon  become 
institutions  of  great  value  to  the  store. 

Incidental  sales  must  have  still  greater 
efforts  behind  them  if  they  are  to  come  up  to 
expectations. 

A Prime  Essential 

All  sales,  to  be  successful,  must  have  a 
“reason  why.”  The  public  is  no  longer  as 
credulous  as  it  used  to  be,  and  in  so  prosaic 
an  enterprise  as  a sale  people  must  be 
reached  more  through  their  common  sense 
than  through  their  emotions.  And  common 
sense  looks  for  a motive  behind  every  mani- 
festation in  life,  behind  every  action.  Every 
sale,  however — any  sale- — no  matter  how 
strong  the  reason  for  its  existence  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  if  it  is  not  properly  backed 
up  by  the  other  factors  which  form  the  fun- 
damentals of  success  of  a sale:  the  merchan- 
dise, the  bargains,  the  advertising,  the  win- 
dow display,  the  salespeople’s  belief  in,  and 
enthusiasm  over,  the  event. 

There  are  many  department  managers 
otherwise  sane  who  think  that  just  the  name 
of  a sale  will  accomplish  wonders,  even  if 
they  do  not  go  even  so  far  as  to  rearrange 
their  stocks.  Such  men  and  women  are  lead- 
ing a misguided  life,  whose  bitter  fruits  they 
are  bound  to  taste  before  appearing  at  St. 
Peter’s  gate. 


Summed  up,  the  elements  of  success  of 
every  sale  are: 

(1)  A distinctive  “reason  why”  name, 

(2)  Merchandise  to  back  it  up, 

(3)  Unusual  values, 

(4)  Proper  window  display, 

(5)  Good  advertising, 

(6)  Interior  display, 

(7)  Salespeople’s  enthusiasm, 

And  in  order  to  take  care  of  all  these 
numerous  details, 

(8)  Careful  and  far-advanced  planning 
is  imperative. 

Planning  Time  Is  Vital 

A sale  may  possess  all  of  the  first  seven 
elements,  but  if  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed 
for  bringing  them  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  efforts  will  be  largely 
wasted. 

Moreover,  what  I say  of  store-wide  sales 
— sales  embracing  all  the  departments  of  the 
store  at  the  same  time — applies  equally  to 
sales  wherein  only  one  department  or  a few 
kindred  departments  are  involved. 

As  to  Point  2,  merchandise  to  back  it  up, 
and  Point  3,  unusual  values.  In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a seller’s  market;  the 
manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler  have  had 
the  upper  hand;  they  have  dictated  terms  to 
the  retailer,  instead  of  the  retailer  dictat- 
ing terms  to  them,  as  in  the  good  old  days. 
However,  values  are  relative,  a shoe  to-day 
placed  on  sale  at  $10  may  be  as  good  a value, 
if  not  better,  as  a shoe  placed  on  sale  at  $5 
a few  years  back. 

There  are  still  manufacturers,  too,  who 
know  the  value  of  pleasant  business  rela- 
tions, who  appreciate  the  fact  that  condi- 
tions may  change  and  again  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyer,  and  are  still  willing  to 
help  a retailer  upon  occasion  with  some  spe- 
cial offering.  There  are  still  overstocks, 
sample  lines,  factory  rejects,  overstocks  in 
the  stores,  lines  which  are  better  gotten  rid 
of  quickly  and  other  such  material  which  is 
appropriate  for  sales  purposes. 

Window  Display 

Window  displays  are  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  advertising.  A store- 
wide sale  which  has  not  proper  window  dis- 
play to  back  it  away  in  advance  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sale  will  not  be,  cannot  be,  as 
great  a success  as  it  would  have  been  with  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a crime  that  has  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  if  department  man- 
agers when  planning  something  of  import- 


ance overlook  the  windows  completely  or 
make  but  partial  use  of  them  through  ineffec- 
tive planning  and  haphazard,  pell-mell  prep- 
aration. 

The  Advertising 

Newspapers  are  by  far  the  leading  media 
of  advertising,  but  there  are  others  which 
in  their  particular  appeal  may  be  unexcelled. 
The  other  advertising,  or,  as  I call  it,  the 
supplementary  advertising,  comprises  cir- 
culars, street  car  advertising,  posters,  state- 
ment inclosures,  dodgers,  pamphlets,  letters, 
and  all  kinds  of  direct  by-mail  advertising. 

I have  known  and  know  stores  where  not 
a single  sale  of  importance  is  launched  unless 
it  has  the  entire  backing  of  all  these  forms  of 
publicity.  Not  a sale  is  launched  unless  the 
windows  are  properly  trimmed,  the  circulars 
have  gone  out  in  advance,  the  statement  in- 
closures have  announced  the  sale,  the  posters 
have  shrieked  the  good  news  to  the  hurrying 
and  scurrying  public  upon  the  streets,  the 
street-car  cards  have  intruded  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  straphangers  on 
the  way  home  and  back  to  work,  unless,  in 
one  word,  every  advertising  avenue  has  been 
utilized  to  make  the  sale  the  success  it  de- 
serves to  be,  and  which  the  management  ex- 
pects it  to  be.  I know  also  that  the  stores 
adhering  to  this  practice  have  never  yet  had 
an  unsuccessful  sale,  no  matter  what  the 
season,  what  the  reason,  what  the  market 
conditions,  what  the  standard  of  prices  and 
values. 

Interior  Displays 

Interior  displays  are  another  important 
factor  in  promoting  the  success  of  any  sale 

Let  every  post  in  the  store  carry  the  mes- 
age  of  hustle  and  bustle  to  the  shopper;  let 
every  ledge  proclaim  that  something  unusual 
is  now  in  progress,  let  every  bargain,  square, 
counter  and  aisle  shout,  “Here’s  something 
extraordinary,  people!  Avail  yourselves  of 
it.”  To  make  the  interior  display  as  striking 
as  possible,  many  stores  adopt  a special  color 
scheme  for  the  occasion,  and  carry  out  that 
color  scheme  throughout  the  store,  in  the 
windows,  and  at  every  other  vantage  point. 

Those  who  strenuously  oppose  any  kind  of 
interior  display  would  be  just  as  strenuously 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  a sale;  they  would  be 
just  as  antagonistic  to  any  kind  of  effort  that 
might  tax  their  enegies  and  their  sense  of 
responsibility.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  stores  in  this  country — and  those  are 
the  finest — that  do  not  believe  in  general 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Just  Because  It  Is  Sincerity,  It 
Doesn’t  Have  to  Go  Around  Naked 

Dress  Her  Up,  Mr.  Ad  Man,  in  Words  That  Everyone  Is  Accustomed  to  Hear- 
ing, and  Add  a Dash  of  Intimate  Detail — All  of  Us  Are  “Dreadfully  Alike,”  as 
Lowell  Said,  So  Let’s  Capitalize  on  the  Similarity! 

By  Marie  Weesner 

Advertising  Manager,  Miller  & Paine,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


HATEVER  you  may  be  sure  of,  be 
sure  of  this,  you  are  dreadfully  like 
other  people.” 

Lowell  had  a big  advertising  idea  when 
he  wrote  these  words,  an  idea  upon  which 
much  advertising  success  may  be  builded, 
one  which  will  turn  the  indifferent  reader 
into  an  interested  one  and,  when  properly 
utilized,  will  draw  dollars  where  another 
method  will  draw  cents. 

Nowadays,  every  good  advertiser  is  sin- 
cere— it’s  a rule  that  has  been  found  to  pay. 
And,  although  sincerity  is  composed  of  truth 
and  knowledge,  it  is  not  enough.  Many  a 
sincere  morsel  of  words  is  not  “swallowed” 
because  it  is  flat  and  does  not  appeal.  But 
take  sincerity,  dress  her  up  in  words  that 
everyone  is  accustomed  to  hearing,  add  a lit- 
tle spice  of  intimate  detail  and  see  how  eag- 
erly the  morsel  is  sought. 

There’s  a Common  Strain 

Then  remember,  whether  you  are  talking 
to  purse-proud  plutocrats  or  parsimonious 
plebeians,  that  they  are  dreadfully  like  other 
people.  They  like  the  unusual,  they  are 
curious,  they  are  proud,  they  are  informed, 
they  are  critical,  they  are  human. 

Did  you  notice  the  word  “talk?”  It  was 
used  advisedly.  Never  “write”  to  anyone 
whom  you  wish  to  interest  in  your  commo- 
dity. Tell  them  everything  you  know  that’s 
interesting.  And  if  you  do  not  know  enough 
to  be  able  to  impart  some  information  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  your  composite  customer,  find 
out  something.  Find  out  a dozen  things — 
you’ll  never  interest  anyone  in  something 
about  which  he  knows  more  than  you.  He 
may  buy,  because  he  has  been  reminded  by 
you,  but  the  merchandise  has  sold  itself  to 
him  before  you  ever  started. 

Mode  of  Appeal  Varies 

On  the  other  hand,  maintaining  the  cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint,  knowing  merchandise  and 
remembering  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  peo- 
ple in  Kokomo  as  there  are  in  Pekin,  you  can- 
not fail  to  make  the  right  appeal — whether  a 
Iiigh-grade,  costly  article  or  an  inexpensive 
trifle.  Of  course  the  mode  of  appeal  varies 
— that  comes  with  the  first  analysis  of  the 
point  of  contact. 

Be  chatty,  newsy  and  confidential;  keep 
away  from  the  common-place;  make  your 
words  have  a wistful  little  smile,  Inviting 
friendship.  Have  not  too  much  dignity  or 
formality,  yet  remember  you  are  the  mouth- 


piece of  a dignified  firm;  use  terms  easily 
understood;  follow  lighter  vein  occasionally; 
employ  many  of  the  “tricks”  the  good  orator 
uses  to  hold  attention — and  presto ! — the 
purse-strings  are  loosened. 

Treat  little  things  as  little  things — “good 
taste  rejects  excessive  nicety.”  It  is  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  just  how  you  procured 
your  large  shipment  of  imperfect  hose;  why 
they  are  called  “imperfects”  or  “seconds”; 
just  how  the  imperfect  places  have  been 
mended,  etc.  To  you  it  is  an  old,  old  story — 
in  most  cases  to  the  consumer  it  is  news.  It 
certainly  is  frankness  itself,  wins  confidence, 
explains  the  low  price  and  sells  the  goods. 

Applying  It  to  China 

You  know  the  high  quality  of  Lenox 
china;  your  readers  may  or  may  not  have 
heard  of  it.  When  you  tell  your  prospective 
customers  that  it  is  of  marvelous  strength 
and  fiber,  built  for  long  usage,  you  have 
given  them  good  reasons  for  purchase,  but 
you  have  not  touched  their  real  interest. 
Tell  them  now  that  it  is  the  first  china  of 
American  clay,  from  an  American  pottery, 
burned  in  American  kilns  and  decorated  by 
American  artists,  to  constitute  a state  dining 
service  for  the  White  House.  That  it  is  the 
life  work  of  Walter  Scott  Lenox.  That  it  is 
surpassed  by  none,  etc.  Describe  the  pat- 
tern as  it  appeals  to  you  without  prejudice 
of  inside  information.  For  instance,  if  the 
“autumn”  pattern,  that  the  latticed  baskets 
are  running  over  with  luscious,  enameled 
fruits,  inviting  you  to  take  your  pick  and 
that  the  color  blending  outrivals  nature’s 
sun-painting  on  the  cheeks  of  real  fruits. 

Perhaps  the  woman  who  purchases  is  not 
just  sure  why  she  finally  decided  on  Lenox 
— she  is  satisfied  that  it  is  beautiful,  service- 
able and  correct.  But  some  day  when  her 
friends  admire  her  service  (and  they  will), 
she  will  say  nonchalantly,  “It’s  the  same 
china,  you  know,  as  the  state  service  chosen 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  for  the  White 
House.”  If  you  are  best  friend  or  husband, 
you’ll  recognize  the  little  wrinkles  about  the 
eyes  and  the  camouflaged  ring  of  elation  in 
her  voice,  as  pride.  If  you  are  an  adver- 
tiser, you’ll  know  the  final  balance  that 
swung  the  sale  of  this  dinner  service. 

Rejoice  in  Intimate  News 

If  you  are  enthusiastic — and  the  profes- 
sion has  no  place  for  the  advertiser  who  has 
a damper  that  puts  out  the  fire  or  chokes  all 
drawing  power — you’ll  be  glad  to  tell  every- 


one all  the  intimate  news — glad  to  express 
merchandise  in  terms  of  helpfulness  and  in- 
terest. 

What  wonderful  possibilities  are  offered 
by  the  lovely  batik  silks!  How  interesting 
the  entire  story  of  their  making — the  unique, 
intricate  and  exacting  processes  of  their 
dyeing! 

Calls  for  Research 

Often  this  type  of  advertising  means  out- 
side study  and  research.  It  is  not  always 
that  information  is  at  hand,  nor  can  the 
buyer,  at  all  times,  supply  the  definite  facts 
necessary.  It  is  up  to  the  advertiser  to  do  a 
little  outside  reading  and  play  a little  less 
bridge — for  the  busy  advertising  office  of  the 
average  department  store  offers  scant  time 
for  research  during  business  hours. 

Ofttimes,  makers  of  a commodity  furnish 
a world  of  facts.  There  comes  to  mind  now, 
a queer,  quaint  booklet  of  Greenwich  Village 
prints,  telling  of  the  out-of-the-way  corner 
in  New  York,  from  which  these  bizarre  silk 
creations  gained  their  inspiration.  A most 
interesting  tale,  which  bore  repeating  and 
which  created  interest  for  the  silks  in  ques- 
tion. Store  advertisers  may  or  may  not  be 
familiar  with  Greenwich  Village — the  manu- 
facturer took  no  chances. 

Consumer  Wants  to  Know 

One  thing  hard  for  buyers  to  remember  is 
that  customers  are  not  “buyers”  in  the  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  them.  The  customer 
does  not  go  to  the  fountain  head  where  he 
may  drink  deep  of  knowledge — he  does  not 
know  all  the  common  little  things  which  the 
“buyer”  takes  as  a matter  of  course.  There 
comes  to  the  advertising  office  a request  for 
a display  advertisement  of — we’ll  say  “Comfy 
Slippers”  (because  it  is  not). 

The  conversation  runs  about  as  follows: 
“Why  are  these  called  ‘Comfy  Slippers’?” 
(Probably  these  have  been  advertised  before 
and  the  question  is  for  a new  angle). 

“Is  that  necessary?  Everyone  knows  all 
about  ‘Comfy  Slippers.’  ” 

“What  do  you  call  these  lovely  soft  soles 
— of  what  are  they  made?” 

Again  “Everybody  knows  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  ‘Comfy’  soles.” 

But  DOES  everybody  know?  Most  cer- 
tainly not.  And  so  it  sometimes  happens  an 
advertising  writer  must  be  a Philadelphia 
lawyer  as  well,  to  get  the  real  facts.  Not 
because  of  unwillingness  to  co-operate,  but 
because  some  buyers  are  not  advertisers  and 
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do  not  have  the  customers’  viewpoint. 

To  paint  a word  picture  that  holds  real 
human  interest,  the  writer  must  rub  elbows 
constantly  with  his  merchandise,  must  know 
it  by  first  and  last  names,  must  know  styles, 
know  quality,  know  value. 

To  make  store  publicity  stand  out — to 
give  it  personality — certain  type  faces,  bor- 
ders, monograms,  etc.,  are  helpful,  but  in- 
adequate to  carry  the  entire  burden.  A 
chatty  column  such  as  one  used  to  feature 
display  windows  and  entitled  “Through  the 
Window,”  departs  considerably  from  beaten 
paths. 

To  Win  Attention 

This  is  headed  by  a cut  for  attention 
value,  set  in  agate  with  two-line  paragraph 
characters  and  run  in  the  upper  right  corner 
of  the  general  advertisement  of  the  store, 
each  Saturday  night — this  being  the  only 
large  store  to  close  at  5 :45  p.  m.  Saturday — 
and  window  shopping  is  one  form  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  downtown  crowds,  who  enjoy 
recognizing  the  merchandise  they  have  just 
read  some  “chats”  about  in  their  evening 
papers. 

Then,  in  a very  informal  way  and  in 
which  flash  through  the  mind  when  inspect- 
ing window  merchandise.  Sometimes  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  for  an  individual  item, 
which  makes  the  reader  laugh  with  you,  not 
AT  you. 

Obtained  from  Outside 

Of  course  merchandise  is  presented,  al- 
ways, as  highly  desirable  and  the  displays  of 
this  store  are  quite  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention. 

The  material  for  this  column  is  obtained 
by  inspection  from  without — just  as  the  cus- 
tomer sees  it.  Donning  hat  and  coat,  the  ad- 
writer  becomes  an  outsider  and  keeps  this  at- 
titude cherished  until  the  pithy  paragraphs 
are  ticked  out.  This  column  has  been  run- 
ning more  than  two  years — yet  much  interest 
is  evidenced  at  every  insertion. 

Education,  With  Humor 

A recent  series  of  “Footnotes,”  really 
educational  shoe  copy  with  an  undercurrent 
of  humor,  was  very  successful.  This  was  set 
up  in  ten-point,  light-face  italic,  with  a 
unique  hand-lettered  heading  and  enclosed 
by  a distinctive  hand-drawn  border.  The  style 
and  location  (always  the  lower  right  corner 
— where  a footnote  should  be)  gave  familiar- 
ity and  the  “news”  or  stories  were  so  inter- 
esting that  once  the  series  was  begun,  it  was 
pretty  apt  to  be  finished.  Fourteen  “Foot- 
notes” ran  at  frequent  intervals — usually 
twice  a week.  The  subjects  included  “Silver 
Slippers,”  “Kid  Leather,”  “Leather  Heels,” 
“Wood  Heels,”  “The  Awkward  Age,”  “Calf- 
skin,” “Turned  Soles,”  “Bronze,”  “Satin  Foot- 
wear,” “Floppers,”  “Squeaks,”  “Patent 
Leather,”  “Wet  Shoes”  and  “Kangaroo.” 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  series  was  due 
to  the  research  and  knowledge  of  the  buyer 
of  shoes.  This  is  a concrete  example  of  the 
benefit  of  department  co-operation  with  the 
advertising  office. 

Another  series,  now  running,  is  entitled 
“Peeps  Into  Candy  Kettles.”  It  takes  the 
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reader  by  the  arm,  figuratively,  and  leads  him 
through  the  great  candy  factory  of  the  firm, 
where  he  may  watch  the  intricacies  of  candy 
making.  The  copy  for  this  comes  through 
witnessing  the  actual  operations.  This 
series  is  particularly  effective  for  pre-Christ- 
mas advertising.  The  heading  is  sur- 
mounted by  a line  drawing  of  a rather 
enthusiastic  candy  chef  stirring  with  his 
great  spoon — the  copy  is  enclosed  in  a con- 
ventionalized holly  border. 

Unlimited  Opportunities 

The  number  of  subjects  which  may  be 
handled  in  this  way  is  legion.  Take  per- 
fumes— what  romantic  tales  lie  there!  Take 
laces — all  the  early  history  of  design  and 
genius  of  adaptation — stories  of  wonderful 
interest.  Take  jewelry — the  marvelous  carv- 
ings of  cameos,  the  real  stories  of  silver  de- 
signing, how  far  a balance  wheel  of  a watch 
travels  in  a day,  why  it  needs  care,  etc. 

Take  silks,  glassware,  furs,  tapestries, 
rugs — all  made  by  human  beings — all  with 
an  intensely  interesting,  intimate,  personal 
history  of  origin  and  execution. 

In  a Nutshell 

All  this  sounds  easy  and  simple — and  is. 
Be  a personal  friend  of  each  buyer,  visit  with 
him  or  her  often.  They’ll  tell  you  many 
things  of  interest,  frequently  furnishing 
most  excellent  ad-copy,  when  least  conscious 
of  it.  Have  their  co-operation,  so  that  a re- 
quest brings  all  the  information  they  can 
impart,  if  not  all  that  they  know.  Keep 
them  enthusiastic,  inform,  in  detail,  ad  plans 
for  their  sections.  Gain  the  personal  ideas 
of  salespersons  and  the  ideas  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Know  merchandise  and  when  relat- 
ing your  story  be  the  customer — remember- 
ing you  are  “dreadfully  like  other  people.” 
♦ 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Georgettes  occupy  about  30  feet  of  shelving  in 
the  rear  cross  section.  Merchandise  is  never 
displayed  above  the  shelving. 

Ample  light  is  provided,  there  being  fifteen 
windows  above  the  shelving.  The  building  is 
so  located  that  this  department  has  a northern 
light,  the  most  desirable  of  all  for  showing 
colors.  There  is  a dark  room  for  showing 
evening  materials. 

The  department  floor  space  is  5000  sq.  ft., 
used  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  silks  and  dress 
goods.  Its  salespeople  number  fifteen  as  a 
minimum.  Eleven  measuring  machines  are 
employed. 


The  Charles  M.  Guggenheimer  store, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  will  soon  be  expanded  to  twice 
its  present  size  by  the  erection  of  a new  four- 
story  building.  When  completed  the  store  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  modern  in  Virginia, 
west  of  Richmond.  It  has  been  operated  in 
Lynchburg  since  1842. 

S.  Lipinsky  Son  & Co.,  operating  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C.,  as  the  Bon 
Marche  Stores,  have  acquired  the  Little-Long 
Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  new  owners  plan 
changes  in  several  departments  to  make  them 
correspond  to  those  of  the  other  stores. 


Strength  of  a Sale 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

store-wide  events,  but  yet  believe  in  interior 
displays. 

Take  Marshall  Field’s,  for  instance,  as 
fine  a retail  institution  as  you  can  find  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  not  addicted  to  general 
store  sales,  although  practising  departmental 
sales  lavishly,  and  yet  their  store,  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  is  the  most  gorgeously 
decorated  of  any  in  the  country. 

This,  I believe,  is  the  strongest  argument 
to  those  who  appear  to  be  too  refined  to  ad- 
mit the  effectiveness  of  striking  interior  dis- 
plays. 

Salespeople’s  Enthusiasm 

The  salespeople,  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
store,  hold  the  scales  of  success  or  failure  in 
any  store  and  can  tip  the  balance  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  the  salesperson  behind  the 
counter — that  ultimate  clincher  of  the  sale, 
the  final  representative  between  the  store  and 
the  customer — is  not  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  sale,  does  not  believe  in  it,  does  not 
think  much  of  the  bargains,  is  not  enthused 
over  the  merchandise,  is  not  posted  on  evjry 
detail  of  the  sale,  all  the  efforts  expended  to 
make  the  sale  a success  in  every  other  direc- 
tion will  be  one  grand,  glorious  fizzle.  This 
is  a point  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is 
all  the  more  inexplicable  why  so  many  of  the 
department  managers  fail  to  see  it  and  profit 
by  it.  Oftentimes,  when  the  stage  was  set 
and  everything  in  shape  for  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  on  a big  sale  the  salespeople  behind 
the  counters,  with  amazement  in  their  eyes, 
have  asked  “What’s  it  all  about?” 

At  that  stage  of  the  game  explanations  are 
too  late,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  ineffec- 
tive. If  the  salesperson  has  during  the  entire 
preparations  for  the  sale  remained  an  out- 
sider and  not  been  permitted  to  be  a specta- 
tor at  the  rehearsal  and  final  staging  of  the 
event  she  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a com- 
petent actor  and  play  her  part  properly  when 
it  comes  to  the  final  and  last  action  of  the 
entire  play — which  is  the  closing  of  a sale. 

Let  Salespeople  Know 

Every  phase  of  planning  and  preparation 
must  be  just  as  well  known  to  the  salespeople 
behind  the  counter  before  the  opening  of  the 
sale  as  to  the  originators  of  the  sale  them- 
selves; otherwise  it  would  be  an  imposition 
to  ask  their  co-operation;  it  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity to  hope  for  their  good-will;  it  would 
be  mere  folly  to  ask  them  to  be  interested  in 
the  success  of  an  enterprise  in  which  they 
had  no  hand,  and  of  which  they  had  no  fore- 
knowledge. 

It  is  for  this  veiy  vital  reason  that  so 
many  sales  so  admirably  set,  planned  and 
laid  out  in  every  other  respect  are  dismal 
failures  in  the  end.  It  is  because  the  final 
and  most  important  factor  in  the  making  of 
the  sale  a success  has  not  been  considered. 


Erlick  & Lefkovitz,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  are  re- 
modeling their  store  and  adding  space  which 
will  make  it  a two-story  structure  100  by  125 
feet,  with  modern  fixtures  and  arcade  front. 
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Schools  Welcome  Business  Man’s 
Aid  in  Applying  Theories 

J.  H.  Driessen’s  Recent  Article  in  The  Economist  Brings  Hearty  Re- 
sponse from  the  Teachers’  Side  of  the  Question — New  York  State  Col- 
lege Faculty  Member  Points  Out  Manifold  Advantages  of  Co-operation 


How  many  teachers  of  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing realize  the  great  and  helpful  possibilities 
of  expanding  their  work  by  gaining  the  aid 
of  the  business-  men  in  their  community? 
J.  H.  Driessen’s  article  in  the  Economist 
for  Nov.  22,  1919,  expresses  from  the  busi- 
ness man’s  point  of  view  an  idea  that  a few 
of  us  teachers  have  felt  from  the  academic 
viewpoint  for  some  years. 

A teacher  of  a textile  class,  who  has  a 
large  group  of  girls  of  high  school  or  college 
grade  to  train,  must  give  something  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bare  facts  found  in  her  text-books. 
All  phases  of  clothing  work  must  be  given 
to  them — textiles,  millinery,  sewing,  design 
and  dressmaking — as  well  as  interior  decora- 
tion. The  teacher  has  had  her  own  training 
in  college  or  normal  school,  a course  from 
two  to  four  years  long.  Her  days  were  di- 
vided between  academic  training  and  prac- 
tical work.  Often  she  has  had  no  time  for 
trade  experiences.  She  has  had  no  chance  of 
putting  her  theories  into  practice  unless  she 
has  gotten  out  into  trade  during  some  va- 
cation period. 

At  Loss  for  Practical  Knowledge 

When  she  faces  the  situation  of  teaching 
some  of  these  subjects,  she  finds  her  knowl- 
edge is  mainly  theoretical.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  textiles.  She  finds  there  are 
many  materials  unfamiliar  to  her,  fin- 
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ishes  she  is  not  able  to  recognize,  and  weaves 
she  knows  only  by  name. 

The  subject  of  textiles  to-day  is  far 
broader  than  the  average  teacher  realizes, 
and  requires  more  knowledge  than  can  be  ac- 
quired by  the  old  method  of  studying  a few 
manufacturing  processes,  weaves  and  names 
of  materials.  The  student  needs  more  than 
these — she  needs  a big,  broad  knowledge 
of  to-day’s  labor  problems,  what  is  on 
the  market  and  why  it  is  there. 

She  should  learn  to  know  how 
fabrics  are  made — she  should 
learn  to  know  the  quality 
of  the  goods  and  why 
one  weave  is  better 
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this,  she  should 
make  a study  of 
testing  materials  and 
should  learn  how  to  de- 
termine the  percentage  of 
cotton  and  wool,  cotton  and 
linen,  artificial  silk  and  weighted 
silk  in  a piece  of  goods.  If  the 
^7  teacher  does  not  keep  in  close  touch 
,7  with  the  world  about  her,  she  knows  her 
work  will  not  function.  How  can  she  keep 
up?  Where  can  she  get  her  information?  Not 
from  books.  Some  from  the  newspapers  or 
trade  journals,  but  first  of  all  she  should  go 
directly  to  the  merchant. 

Force  of  Actual  Example 

Many  high  school  teachers  have  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  Board  of  Education  that 
they  must  have  materials  to  illustrate  weave, 
design  and  finish.  How  much  simpler  it 
would  be  to  have  a silk  man  with  his  up-to- 
date  stock  come  to  the  school  with  his  goods. 

The  most  effective  way  to  teach  textiles  is 
from  the  market  back  to  manufacture  and  pro- 
duction. Far  greater  interest  can  be  created 
in  this  way  than  by  studying  the  processes  of 
manufacture  through  to  the  finished  product. 
Show  the  students  a piece  of  silk,  have  them 
describe  its  uses,  discuss  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  design,  color,  weave,  suitability, 
durability,  utility,  cost,  etc. 

Then  take  up  the  history  and  manufac- 
ture of  that  piece  of  silk,  from  the  silk 
worm  through  to  the  material  on  the  counter. 
Discuss  processes  which  have  been  carried 
on  to  get  the  finished  product.  How  was  its 
finish  obtained?  Has  the  fiber  been  injured 


in  this  process?  What  part  of  the  cost  can 
be  traced  to  transportation  and  labor?  Does 
the  cost  of  production,  manufacture,  trans- 
portation and  merchandising  warrant  the 
final  selling  price  of  the  silk?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  discussed  in  the  classroom 
to-day. 

Should  Have  Goods  to  Handle 

Occasional  talks  on  fabrics  with  large 
pieces  of  goods  to  illustrate  these  talks,  which 
the  students  may  drape  and  handle,  is  what 
the  girls  need.  Talks  on  manufacture,  de- 
sign, substitutes  and  prices  would  fill  a long 
felt  want.  What  is  on  the  market?  Discuss 
the  names  of  new  goods  and  how  they  differ 
from  standard. 

As  a consumer  the  girl  gets  a big,  broad 
view  of  business.  She  sees  the  many  elements 
of  cost  entering  into  the  price  charged  for  the 
goods  in  question,  and  so  becomes  a more  in- 
telligent buyer.  Such  knowledge  brings  about 
this  reaction: 

“Why,  I had  no  idea  cotton,  or  silk,  or 
wool,  or  linen,  had  to  go  through  so  many 
stages  before  we  get  it.  I should  think  it 
would  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  does!” 

I should  like  to  see  every  high  school  or 
college  girl  studying  textiles  go  into  the 
shops  to  sell,  on  Saturdays  during  the  rush 
seasons.  The  girl  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  use  of  some  of  the  things 
she  had  learned  in  her  classroom.  She 
would  be  able  to  handle  materials  in  bulk, 
to  examine  carefully  goods  the  school  could 
not  afford  to  carry,  and  in  so  doing  she  would 
get  the  atmosphere  of  business  and  would 
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learn  why  she  was  being  taught  some  of 
the  things  she  considered  useless  and  unin- 
teresting. 

Many  clothing  teachers  in  high  school 
have  to  act  as  vocational  guides.  This  work 
may  open  up  for  the  girl  channels  which 
she  had  never  thought  of  or  considered. 

If  the  study  of  textiles  is  taken  up  from 
this  point  of  view,  there  is  a real  life  prob- 
lem to  be  dealt  with.  The  study  will  become 
more  than  the  acquiring  a part  knowledge  of 
price,  width,  weave,  date  of  purchase,  learned 
for  so  many  little  bits  of  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
and  linen,  mounted  on  cards — it  wili  have  a 
utility  all  will  recognize.  It  will  become 
worth  while,  interesting  and  vital. 

In  the  old  days  many  girls  would  say: 
“Why,  I knew  the  names  of  weaves  on  my 
cards,  but  when  I went  into  the  shop,  I could 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  materials.” 

.Where  does  the  trouble  lie  in  that  type  of 
teaching?  It  isn’t  practical  and  every  think- 
ing teacher  knows  it.  Never  mind,  if  a girl 
has  studied  that  way,  it’s  no  excuse  for  her 
to  carry  it  on.  Her  greatest  hope  of  help  lies 
in  the  merchant  in  her  town,  and  most  mer- 
chants are  willing  to  aid  her  if  she  will  only 
ask. 

Other  types  of  school  work  call  for  trade 
co-operation,  too.  A very  large  field  is  that 
of  interior  decorating.  Schools  and  colleges 
now  feel  this  must  be  carried  out  practically. 
The  day  for  just  painting  pretty  pictures  has 
passed.  To-day  the  problem  is:  How  much 
will  it  cost  to  decorate  and  furnish  this  house 
— this  room — attractively? 

Students  of  this  branch  of  work  are  re- 
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quired  to  make  a budget.  They  visit  the 
shop,  get  prices,  compare  merchandise,  dis- 
cuss values  and  finally  make  their  selection. 
Isn’t  it  natural  for  them  to  buy  from  the  firm 
giving  greatest  service?  If  the  salesman 
will  take  a personal  interest,  help  choose' the 
right  period,  send  to  the  upholstery  depart- 
ment for  attractive  cretonnes  to  “go  with,” 
say,  a special  Windsor  chair,  the  girls  will  be 
much  helped.  When  the  time  comes  for  buy- 
ing, what  is  more  natural  than  their  going 
to  the  obliging  salesman? 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a big 
movement,  both  in  high  school  and  college 
classes,  to  do  practical  work.  Any  number 
of  colleges  have  decorated  and  furnished 
whole  houses,  the  students  living  in  these 
houses  and  putting  into  practice  what  they 
learned  in  their  courses  in  cooking  and 
household  management. 

Always  Found  Trade  Co-operative 

It  has  been  my  experience  during  my 
years  of  teaching  that  in  making  advances 
toward  the  trade  I have  been  met  with  great 
courtesy  and  sympathy  and  willing  co-opera- 
tion. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  go  to 
merchants.  I did  not  know  to  whom  to  ap- 
ply. Some  teachers,  for  this  very  reason, 
never  attempt  it.  The  advance  should  be 
made  from  both  sides;  teachers  are  not  busi- 
ness women  and  hesitate  to  go  to  their  local 
stores,  therefore  the  merchant  should  help. 

How  can  the  department  store  head  aid 
the  teacher?  In  a town  where  there  is  a col- 
lege, university,  or  normal  school  offering 


household  arts  subjects  the  enterprising 
business  man  will  write  for  a catalog.  He 
will  look  for  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  is  interested  and  write 
her  a personal  letter  asking  what  type  of 
work  she  is  carrying  out  in  her  department 
and  if  she  feels  that  students  would  be  inter- 
ested and  helped  by  seeing  new  fabrics  which 
he  would  be  willing  to  bring  to  the  classroom. 

A personal  interview  is  always  helpful. 
The  teacher  would  perhaps  tell  him  the  limi- 
tations of  the  classroom  and  he  might  sug- 
gest ways  of  helping,  such  as  talks  on  the 
current  situations  in  wool  or  silk,  or  a talk 
on  why  prices  are  soaring. 

The  garment  buyers  of  the  shop  could  be 
of  tremendous  help  if  they  would  allow  ex- 
amples of  different  types  of  underwear, 
waists  or  wash  skirts  to  be  sent  to  the  class- 
room to  illustrate  a particular  point  the 
teacher  wished  to  make. 

Many  girls  are  so  busy  with  their  work 
that  they  lack  time  to  shop.  When  a minute 
comes  to  run  off  for  a few  purchases,  what 
more  natural  thought  comes  than: 

“Why,  I will  go  to  Mr.  ‘So  and  So’s’  shop 
where  the  exhibit  came  from?” 

Talks  at  the  school  by  the  department 
head,  visits  to  the  store  by  the  students, 
cards  to  fashion  shows,  visits  to  factories, 
part  time  work  by  the  girls,  carried  on  in  the 
shop,  will  all  aid  in  bringing  the  academic 
and  trade  worlds  together,  each  to  help  the 
other  in  working  for  the  advancement  of 
school  instruction  and  for  the  linking  of  the 
theory  taught  in  school  with  the  practical 
trade  world. 


Salesman  Must  Have  the 
“Know”  Behind  His  Talk 


“I  have  been  selling  merchandise  in  the 
Thirkield  store  for  a period  of  over  forty 
years  and  in  that  time  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  sell  goods  to  three  generations,  and  I 
have  found  that  the  elements  of  salesman- 
ship used  in  selling  a woman  forty  years  ago 
and  in  selling  her  or  her  granddaughter  to- 
day are  practically  the  same,  the  most  im- 
portant element  being  that  a salesman  know 
the  make-up  and  quality  of  the  goods  he  is 
selling. 

“Any  salesman  who  thinks  he  can  effect 
a sale  by  mere  talk  or  by  pleasing  address 
will  find  in  the  long  run  that  he  will  have 
to  pay  for  his  lack  of  knowledge.  No  man 
can  be  a successful  salesman  until  he  knows 
thoroughly  every  article  he  attempts  to  sell, 
and  what  I mean  by  knowing  it  thoroughly 
is  that  he  must  know  his  article  so  well  that 
he  can  discuss  it  intelligently  with  his  cus- 
tomer and  must  compare  it  with  other  ar- 
ticles of  a like  nature,”  said  H.  C.  Great- 
house,  salesman  with  the  E.  B.  Thirkield  & 
Sons  department  store,  of  Franklin,  Ohio,  to 
an  Economist  staff-member  recently. 

“Salesmen  should  study  the  ideas  and 
needs  of  their  customers.  Often  a cus- 


Interview  with  H.  C.  Greathouse 

Salesman  E.  B.  Thirkield  & Sons  Co.,  Franklin,  Ohio 

tomer’s  idea  as  to  what  she  wants  does  not 
correspond  with  her  needs,  and  if  a salesman 
finds  that  such  a condition  exists  he  should 
endeavor  to  show  the  customer  what  her 
needs  really  are,”  Mr.  Greathouse  continued. 

“Another  rule  that  a salesman  should  ob- 
serve in  effecting  a sale  is  that  he  treat  all 
customers  alike.  See  to  it  that  you  offer 
each  customer  the  best  merchandise  on  your 
shelf.  Be  courteous.  Show  them  your  goods 
— but  do  not  show  them  your  goods  in  a spirit 
that  makes  them  feel  that  if  they  do  not  buy 
of  you  they  will  have  offended  you.  You 
cannot  effect  a sale  every  time  a person 
comes  to  your  counter,  and  you  should  not  try 
to  make  the  customer  feel  that  she  is  obliged 
to  buy  simply  because  she  has  come  in. 

“Make  her  feel  at  ease  and  you  will  ac- 
complish your  sale  much  more  readily.  If 
you  make  her  feel  that  she  must  buy,  you 
offend  her.  If  you  make  her  feel  at  ease  she 
buys  as  a matter  of  course.  Never  fail  to 
meet  your  customers  with  a smile,  and  if  pos- 
sible call  them  by  their  names.  Nothing 


pleases  a woman  more  than  to  have  a sales- 
man address  her  by  name  and  ask  what  her 
wants  are. 

“In  this  way  the  salesman  is  able  to  de- 
velop a personal  trade  and  will  be  able  to 
sell  her  goods  because  of  her  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  select. 

“Know  the  reputation  and  standing  of 
your  store  in  the  community  and  then  make 
your  standing  with  your  individual  customer 
mark  up  to  the  standing  of  the  store. 

“In  my  forty  years  of  salesmanship  I have 
found  that  the  general  demands  of  the  public 
in  big  things  have  changed  but  little.  The 
chief  desire  of  the  buying  public  forty  years 
ago  was  to  purchase  a good  quality  of  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  to-day  that 
same  desire  exists.  The  element  of  style  en- 
ters largely  into  all  sales  at  the  present  time, 
however,  while  it  was  a negligible  factor 
forty  years  ago. 

“Never  try  to  make  a sale  to  a customer 
simply  because  you  feel  that  you  can  do  so. 
It  is  a bad  policy  to  sell  a customer  some- 
thing she 'does  not  want  or  does  not  need  be- 
cause you  wish  to  make  a sale.  A sale  made 
in  this  way  will  often  prove  a loss.” 
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Charge  Business  Handled  Easily 
By  Simple  One-card  Record 

Don’t  Be  Afraid  to  Ask  a Charge  Customer  to  Pay  His  Account,  But 
Use  Judgment  in  the  Way  You  Ask  Him — Stores  of  Ordinary  Size 
Can  Protect  Themselves  with  Little  Expenditure  of  Time 
and  Money  by  Using  Simple  System  Suggested  Here 


I have  often  wondered  if  the  average  shoe 
merchant  has  given  the  subject  of  credit  the 
attention  it  really  deserves.  I am  afraid  too 
many  of  us  are  prone  to  pass  it  by  and  think 
“Oh  well,  I will  take  a chance  this  once,  it  is 
only  for  a small  amount.”  These  small 
amounts,  though,  soon  make  a big  amount  and, 
unless  the  proper  attention  is  given,  a big 
gap  is  made  in  your  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

To-day  we  are  working  under  the  advance 
in  prices  and  where  a few  years  ago  the 
working  capital  of  your  business  was  suffi- 
cient, to-day  you  are  straining  every  nerve 
and  using  every  ounce  of  energy  to  keep  that 
same  amount  of  capital  turning  fast  enough 
to  take  care  of  to-day’s  purchases.  There- 
fore, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  col- 
lections be  speeded  up  and  your  losses  and  bad 
accounts  be  brought  down  to  a minimum. 

Credit  System  an  Essential 

Many  shoe  stores,  of  course,  do  not  have  a 
credit  man,  or,  at  least  a man  under  that  title. 
But  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  small  store 
to  have  a definite  credit  system  as  it  is  for 
the  larger  store  that  has  a credit  man. 

Your  $5  or  $10  accounts  are  just  as  im- 
portant to  you  as  Marshall  Field’s  $1,000  ac- 
counts are  to  them.  The  principle  is  the 
same.  Moreover,  it  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
your  business  that  you  do  not  allow  your  ac- 
counts to  drag.  The  older  a bill  gets  the 
harder  it  is  to  collect. 

The  person  handling  your  credits  must  be 
a diplomat.  He  must  be  pleasant.  He  must 
be  able  to  judge  human  nature.  And,  above 
all,  he  must  have  nerve.  With  the  above 


By  Frank  P.  Shockley 

Credit  Manager  Hill  Shoe  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  Director  Retail  Credit  Men’s 
. National  Association 

attributes  and  the  information  he  can  get, 
he  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  to  turn 
down  business  or  not. 

Prompt  Payer  an  Asset 

The  man  who  pays  his  bills  promptly  is  a 
great  asset  to  your  house;  but  the  man  who 
allows  his  bills  to  go  unpaid  is  a liability. 
How  often  have  you  seen  a person  who  owes 
you  an  account  of  long  standing  go  into 
your  competitor’s  store  and  “pay  cash”?  You 
are  not  only  doing  yourself  an  injustice,  but 
you  are  also  doing  the  person  an  injustice. 

Many  a time  by  the  use  of  a little  tact  a 
slow-pay  customer  has  been  made  prompt- 
pay,  a much  better  customer  and  a booster 
for  your  store.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  a 
charge  customer  to  pay  his  account;  but  use 
judgment  in  the  way  you  ask  him.  You  can 
figure  out  for  yourself  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach that  particular  person  and  still  retain 
his  patronage. 

Credit  Association’s  Value 

To-day  co-operation  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  sound  business.  If  there 
isn’t  a credit  men’s  association  in  your  town, 
get  busy. and  form  one.  Exchange  ledger  in- 
formation and  form  a sort  of  clearing  house 
that  this  information  can  pass  through.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  value  you  will  get 
from  the  interchange  of  this  ledger  informa- 
tion and  the  good  it  will  do  you  in  speeding 
up  your  collections. 


It  may  seem  like  folly  to  you  to  give  your 
competitor  information  relative  to  an  ac- 
count you  have  on  your  books;  but  remember 
we  are  living  in  the  age  of  co-operation  and 
when  you  help  your  competitor  keep  down  his 
losses  you  are  helping  to  build  up  the  shoe 
game  to  that  standard  which  our  national 
association  has  set  for  us. 

The  objections  you  have  will  soon  disap- 
peal',  when  you  see  just  what  a Credit  Men’s 
association  can  do  for  you,  and  you  will  won- 
der how  you  got  along  without  the  informa- 
tion such  an  organization  can  give  you. 

Factors  in  Credit-granting 

Confidence  is  the  basis  of  the  co-operation 
of  to-day.  And  confidence  should  enter  into 
the  giving  of  credit;  but  this  confidence 
should  be  gained  only  by  the  many  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a person’s  character.  A 
man  does  not  necessarily  have  to  have  a large 
financial  backing  for  you  to  extend  him  credit. 
His  habits,  his  ability,  his  position,  his  con- 
nections, his  power  of  “push”  and  many  other 
things  of  a like  nature  should  all  be  consid- 
ered in  making  your  final  decision. 

Getting  the  Data 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  methods  of 
getting  information.  You  invest  money  to 
protect  yourself  from  fires,  so  why  should 
there  by  any  objection  to  investing  money  to 
protect  your  credits?  I use  the  word  invest 
because  that  is  just  what  you  will  be  doing. 
You  may  charge  it  to  expense  but  it  is  an 
investment. 

Another  important  feature  of  credits 
which  we  must  not  overlook  is  the  relation  of 
the  salesforce  to  the  credit  department.  Your 
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salesforce  comes  into  closer  contact  with  your 
customers  than  you  do,  and  they  soon  learn 
to  know  them.  They  can  give  you  many  a 
pointer  that  will  help  you  form  your  opinion 
of  your  customer,  or  help  you  collect  an 
account. 

Your  salesman  can  not  only  sell  shoes,  but 
can  also  sell  credit.  The  manager  of  a store 
is  often  the  buyer,  head  salesman,  floor 
walker  and  credit  man  all  in  one. 

When  you  see  in  your  store  a customer 
that  you  would  like  to  have  on  your  books, 
let  your  salesman  sell  him  that  credit  ser- 
vice. Educate  your  salesmen  to  the  value 
of  credit  and  then  they  can  talk  it.  Take 
them  into  your  confidence  in  regard  to  your 
good  and  your  bad  accounts.  Credit  is  “store 
service,”  and  service  is  one  of  the  things  you 
are  building  your  business  on. 

System  as  Required 

The  size  of  a store  often  regulates  the 
elaborateness  of  the  credit  system,  but  it  is 
of  importance  that  you  have  a system  where- 
by all  information  you  have  regarding  a cus- 
tomer can  be  kept. 

• A very  simple  system  is  that  in  which 
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there  is  employed  a card  on  which  is  the 
the  customer’s  name,  occupation,  address 
(residence,  as  well  as  business),  references 
and  a place  for  remarks;  see  Form  H-l. 

On  the  back  of  this  same  card  (see  Form 
H-2)  you  can  have  a collection  record,  in 
case  the  account  becomes  slow  and  you  have 
to  write  about  it,  or  send  out  a collector. 

A Permanent  Record 
This  record  becomes  permanent  and  is  at 
hand  in  case  you  want  to  refer  to  it  again. 
This  card  can  be  put  into  a suitable  envelope 
and  filed  away  therein. 

The  value  of  having  such  an  envelope  is  that 
from  your  credit  reports  or  from  your  daily 
title  sheets,  or  other  sources,  you  will  often 
get  information  that  you  will  want  to  keep. 
You  can  put  this  information  in  the  envelope 
with  the  card. 

“Model”  Collection  Letters 
One  of  the  greatest  time  savers  we  have 
is  a series  of  collection  letters,  numbered. 
When  an  account  becomes  slow  and  we  want 
to  write  about  it,  a certain  number  is  put  on 
the  bill  and  given  to  the  stenographer.  She 
then  writes  the  person  the  letter  correspond- 


ing to  the  number.  That  number,  and  date, 
can  then  be  put  on  the  collection  record  (on 
the  card). 

When  the  account  is  paid  the  correspond- 
ence can  be  destroyed,  for  you  know  what 
you  wrote  by  the  number  on  the  card.  This 
will  not  only  save  you  carrying  a bunch  of 
unnecessary  correspondence  in  your  files,  but 
will  also  save  you  hours  in  dictating. 

Discrimination  of  Importance 

Care  must  be  used  in  sending  out  these 
letters,  though,  for  what  might  collect  from 
one  person,  might  make  another  angry.  I 
would  advise  that  fifteen  or  twenty  or  these 
letters  be  made  up.  Then  you  can  visualize 
the  debtor  and  decide  which  one  will  collect 
best  from  him. 

If  the  first  letter  does  not  bring  in  the 
money  try  again,  using  a letter  somewhat 
stronger  the  next  time,  and  so  on,  until  the 
account  is  paid.  We  find,  though,  that  about 
75  per  cent  will  send  a remittance  after  the 
first  letter.  These  letters  should  he  rewritten 
about  every  six  months  and  your  collection 
record  on  your  card  will  keep  you  from  sending 
the  same  letter  to  the  same  customer  twice. 


Economy  Annex  Thrives  on  Economy 


It  Is  Insisted  Upon  in  the  C.  Denecke,  Inc.,  Store 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — There’s  No  Chance  for 
Main  Store  Buyers  to  Save  a Bad  “Buy”  by 
“Dumping”  It  into  the  Annex! 


“An  economy  store  that  is 
different,”  is  the  slogan  C.  De- 
necke, Inc.,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 

Iowa,  apply  to  their  “Economy 
Annex.”  Until  a few  years  ago 
the  Denecke  concern  rented  out 
the  space  in  the  corner  of  their  first  floor. 
This  was  a fairly  large  storeroom.  Owing 
to  some  unlooked-for  happening  this  space 
was  turned  back  on  the  store,  and  as  it 
had  never  been  a part  of  the  store  itself, 
and  had  no  connecting  doors,  it  was  at  first 
thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  it 
for  store  purposes.  After  some  thought  on 
the  matter  it  was  decided  to  establish  in  this 
space  an  economy  store,  a store  that  would 
carry  popular-priced  merchandise,  and  which 
would  have  no  connection  with  the  general 
store,  except  in  name. 

The  Economy  Annex  was  established,  and 
while  it  is  a part  of  the  Denecke  store  and 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  that  store, 
there  is  no  direct  connection.  There  is  no 
entrance  from  the  main  store  into  the  an- 
nex. The  buying  and  merchandising  of  all 
goods  in  the  annex  is  under  the  direction  of 
L.  A.  Meliceke,  a member  of  the  firm,  but 
who  has  no  connection  with  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  store,  nor  do  any  of  the  buy- 
ers, department  heads  or  executives  of  the 
main  store  maintain  any  control  over  the  pro- 
gram of  the  annex.  The  annex  is  in  every 
way,  except  for  the  name,  a separate  store. 
It  has  its  own  banking  account,  its  own  buy- 
ing program,  and  is  in  every  way  separate. 

Strictly  Cash  and  Carry 

All  goods  sold  in  the  annex  are  sold  at  a 
so-called  “popular  price,”  and  no  charge  ac- 
counts are  carried,  likewise  the  annex  has 
no  delivery  service.  It  is  a store  selling  for 


cash,  and  keeping  its  overhead  to  the  small- 
est margin  so  that  goods  may  be  sold  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

Mr.  Meliceke,  speaking  recently  to  an 
Economist  staff-member,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  annex  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a separate  store,  and  not  a catch- 
all for  the  other  departments  of  the  store. 

Job  Lots  Sold  as  Job  Lots 

“I  go  into  the  markets  as  often  as  pos- 
sible,” said  Mr.  Meliceke,  “and  on  all  my 
trips  make  as  careful  selection  of  goods  as 
I can  make,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  price  I pay  for  my  merchandise,  though 
never  buying  inferior  goods  simply  because 
I can  secure  them  at  a reduction.  I buy 
large  quantities  of  samples,  job  lots,  sec- 
onds, factory  damaged  merchandise,  and 
other  goods  that  have  a real  reason  back 
of  the  reduced  price,  and  which  are  of  good 
quality. 

“I  have  on  hand  at  this  time  a large  lot 
of  cosigners’  sample  coats.  These  coats  were 
models  made  up  for  the  manufacturers.  I 
bought  the  entire  lot,  no  two  alike,  and  I 
bought  them  at  less  than  it  cost  to  make 
them.  For  this  reason  I can  sell  these  de- 
signers’ sample  coats  at  a price  from  fifteen 
to  thirty-five  dollars,  while  the  same  quality 
of  goods  bought  in  the  regular  way  would 
bring  two  or  three  times  that  amount. 

Buying  from  the  Main  Store 

“At  no  time  does  the  annex  take  goods 
from  the  main  departments  of  the  store  ex- 


cept when  they  have  something 
that  they  are  unable  to  move,  and 
when  the  head  of  the  department 
having  the  goods  is  willing  to  sell 
them  to  me  at  such  a price  as  I 
think  I can  afford  to  handle  them 
on.  I am  just  as  keen  in  my  bargaining  with 
the  other  departments  as  I am  in  bargaining 
with  the  manufacturers  or  jobbers. 

“If  you  are  going  to  run  an  economy  de- 
partment in  the  store  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  goods  from  other  departments  unless 
you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  pay  the  price 
asked,  and  unless  you  can  see  a possible 
market  for  your  newly  purchased  goods. 

Cannot  Countenance  “Dumping” 

“I  believe  that  the  economy  department 
of  a store,  be  it  a basement,  or  an  annex, 
should  be  run  on  this  principle,  not  only  that 
that  department  can  make  a good  showing, 
but  because  if  a store  has  a department 
where  the  other  departments  can  dump  their 
unsatisfactory  merchandise,  and  then  forget 
that  they  made  a mistake  in  buying,  these 
buyers  will  become  careless  and  lax,  and  will 
buy  merchandise  with  less  care  than  if  they 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  goods. 

“Buyers  in  this  store  know  that  they  will 
have  to  sell  to  me  any  goods  that  they  de- 
sire to  have  disposed  of  in  the  annex,  and 
they  know  that  I am  a hard  man  to  sell  to, 
that  they  have  got  to  show  me  where  I can 
make  a good  deal  by  taking  their  goods  be- 
fore they  will  be  able  to  place  a thing  in  this 
department. 

“The  Economy  Annex  of  this  store  has 
been  a marked  success  for  years,  and  it  has 
been  kept  so  by  this  practice  of  careful  mer- 
chandising.” 
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When  Anything  Happens  Within  30 
Miles,  Garver  Knows  About  It 

Because  He  Also  Knows  What  to  Do  When  He  Hears  Things,  This  Stras- 
burg,  Ohio,  Merchant  Does  an  $840,000  Business  Yearly  in  Town  of  1,200 
— A Remarkable  Success,  Based  on  Applied  Alertness  and  Common  Sense, 

That  Carries  Its  Lesson  to  Business  Men,  Urban  and  Rural  Alike 


THE  methods  which  G.  A. 
Garver  of  the  Garver 
Bros.  Co.,  Strasburg, 
Ohio,  owners  of  “The  largest 
country  store  in  America,”  has 
used  in  building  up  a common 
ground  between  his  store  and 
his  customer  is  a story  worthy 
of  study  by  any  small  town  mer- 
chant. And  even  the  stores  in 
larger  centers  may  learn  much 
from  the  methods  used  by  this 
country  store  firm,  which  does 
an  $840,000  business  in  a town 
of  1200  people. 

G.  A.  Garver  is  the  youngest 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  busi- 
ness who  opened  a little  store 
in  Strasburg  in  1866.  In  1888 
the  father  retired  and  placed  the 
store  in  the  hands  of  his  two 
sons,  G.  R.  and  G.  A.  Garver. 


They  Had  Ideas 

The  store  in  the  ’80’s  was  a 
typical  country  store,  but  the 
Garver  boys  were  not  content 
that  it  should  remain  a store  of 
that  type.  They  had  ideas,  and 

they  were  willing  to  back  them.  

Due  to  the  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  intelligent  application  of  merchandising 
methods,  the  store  steadily  gained  in  sales  and 
reputation.  Recently  the  elder  brother  died, 
leaving  G.  A.  Garver  in  charge. 

Helped  Farmer,  Won  Scholars 
In  his  youth  Mr.  Garver  had  taught  school. 
At  one  time  he  taught  in  a school  where  the 
year  previously  the  daughters  of  one  of  the 
farmers  in  the  district  had  thrashed  the 
teacher,  a man,  on  several  occasions.  Once, 
when  Mr.  Garver  was  on  his  way  home  from 
school  he  passed  this  farmer’s  home.  It  was, 
harvest  time.  The  community  was  short  of 
help  and  the  whole  family  were  aiding  in  har- 
vesting. Mr.  Garver  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
any  assistance  and  the  question  came  back, 
“Can  a school  teacher  work?” 

“I  pitched  in,”  said  Mr.  Garver,  “and 
showed  them.  As  a result  I was  asked  to 
supper,  met  the  family  and  talked  over  the 
aims  that  they  had  for  their  children.  The 
girls  who  had  licked  the  school  teacher  sat 
still  and  listened  bashfully.  I had  no  trouble 
after  that,  and  these  girls  were  my  most  loyal 
supporters.” 

Value  of  Contact  Point 

He  had  founded  in  this  incident  a point  of 
contact,  had  established  a common  ground,  and 


Garver' s Philosophy 

“A  small  country  store’s  most  important  merchandise  is  not 
carried  on  its  shelves.  It  is  something  intangible — something  that 
no  salesman  can  sell.  It  is  the  spirit  of  civilization,  the  manifestation 
of  progress. 

“A  store  in  a small  country  town  which  has  nothing  within  its 
four  walls  but  calicos  or  silks,  notions  or  shoes,  or  furniture  and 
hardware,  has  failed  in  its  mission,  and  any  success  which  it  may 
.gain  is  temporary. 

“A  country  store  is  often  the  only  point  of  contact  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located  has  with  the  outside  world,  and  this 
point  of  contact  is  maintained  only  by  the  merchandise  buyer  and 
the  man  who  sells  this  merchandise.  We  hear  much  these  days  of 
the  Back-to-the-Farm  Movement’  and  of  farmer  boys  leaving  the 
farm  for  city  life.  This  shows  a quickening  of  life  in  the  farmer 
and  his  family — a realization  that  there  is  something  bigger  and 
broader  than  the  homestead,  and  a country  store  which  does  not 
cater  to  this  realization,  and  does  not  supply  the  wants  created  by 
it,  cannot  hold  its  customers  permanently. 

“The  farmer’s  boy  is  human,  and  has  within  him  the  spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century — a spirit  which  calls  for  progress,  good  clothes, 
good  food,  pleasing  appearances  and  that  desire  to  be  up-to-the- 
minute,  to  be  in  style,  and  to-day  style  and  good  appearances  mean 
as  much  to  the  farmer  boy  of  this  small  Ohio  town  as  it  does  to  the 
man  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Therefore,  the  country  store  must  carry 
to  its  customers  the  spirit  of  progress  and  the  style  of  the  age. 

“Know  your  people  and  cater  to  their  needs.  Educate  them  to 
know  that  your  store  is  as  up-to-date  as  the  best  metropolitan 
store,  and  you  will  have  established  a pleasing  line  of  contact  with 
your  customers,  but  more  than  that  it  will  give  them  a better  out- 
look on  life.” 


1200.  Around  it  are  grouped 
many  other  towns  that  are  much 
larger.  It  is,  however,  in  a farm- 
ing community,  but  one  which 
has  near-by  valuable  clay  beds, 
where  fire-brick  manufacture  is 
carried  on.  A few  miles  dis- 
tant there  are  several  steel  mills. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Gar- 
ver store  is  located  in  the  small- 
est of  the  towns  in  question — of 
which  there  are  about  twenty — 
it  serves  all  of  these  towns  and, 
in  addition,  sells  great  quanti- 
ties of  goods  in  Canton  and  Mas- 
sillon, and  often  sends  goods  to 
Cleveland  and  to  Akron. 


thus  had  learned  a lesson  that  aided  him 
greatly,  as  he  told  the  writer,  in  all  his  mer- 
chandising work.  It  is  Mr.  Garver’s  conten- 
tion that  the  merchant  who  establishes  a point 
of  contact  and  has  found  a common  ground 
upon  which  he  can  meet  his  customer  has  ac- 
complished more  than  if  he  had  sold  that  cus- 
tomer a big  bill  of  goods. 

Competes  with  Many  Centers 
As  said,  the  little  center  wherein  the  Gar- 
ver store  is  located  has  a population  of  about 
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“ here’s  a teacher., 
who’s  a aaam— 
you  MUST  oo 
AS  HE  SAyS" 


Years 
Teacher. 


“The  girls  sat  still  and  listened  bashfully 


Starting  a Mailing  List 

The  Garver  store  is  as  much 
a part  of  its  community  as  is  the 
church.  Its  owners  have  built  it 
into  the  imagination  of  the  men 
and  women  within  a radius  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  Thus, 
everyone  knows  the  store  and 
recognizes  it  as  a community 
asset. 

In  the  early  days,  after  the 
Garver  brothers  took  over  their 
father’s  stock,  G.  A.  Garver 
rode  on  horseback  visiting  the  many  school 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  distributing  leaf- 
lets, meeting  the  teachers  and  talking  with  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  In  this  way  he  estab- 
lished relationships  with  customers  within  a 
radius  of  many  miles.  On  these  trips  was 
started  the  building  up  of  a mailing  list  which 
has  become  known  as  “the  livest  mailing  list  in 
captivity.” 

Mr.  Garver  says  he  often  took  trips  in 
winter  time  and  on  a number  of  occasions 
forded  streams  and  rode  through  mud  holes 
so  deep  that  he  had  to  put  his  feet  up  on  his 
horse’s  neck  to  keep  them  from  getting  wet. 

In  those  days,  because  of  the  state  of  the 
roads  during  the  winter,  people  had  to  do  their 
shopping  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Why  They  Read  Catalogs 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  mail  order 
houses’  business  acquired  such  a foothold 
among  the  farmers.  They  could  study  the  mail 
order  catalogs  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
and  when  spring  came  have  a bill  of  goods 
picked  out,  numbered  and  described  and  so 
forth.  All  they  had  to  do  was  send  their  order 
and  wait  for  the  goods  to  come. 

“Often,”  said  Mr.  Garver,  “I  went  into 
homes  where  the  Bible  and  the  mail  order 
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catalog  were  the  only  books  the  family  pos- 
sessed, and  quite  often  the  Bible  would  be 
found  on  the  floor  in  some  dusty  corner  while 
the  mail  order  catalog  occupied  a place  of 
prominence  on  the  center  table. 

“I  realized  that  something  was  wrong,  for 
I knew  that  my  store  carried  a better  class  of 
goods  than  the  mail  order  people  carried. 
After  some  study  of  the  matter  I saw  that  the 
mail  order  people  had  established  a common' 
ground — their  catalog  had  become  a part  of  the 
farmer’s  household — and  I realized  that  if  I 
was  to  hold  my  trade  I must  also  become  a part 
of  his  daily  household.” 

To  this  end  Mr.  Garver  commenced  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  his 
store.  A printing  press  was  obtained  and  ad- 
vertising was  distributed  broadcast.  The 
Garver  Bros.  Co.  now  sends  a monthly  bulle- 


THIS  15  HAND'/-  I 
Don't  have  to  t 
,SENP  TO  CHICAGO-, 


"Now  send  a monthly  bulletin  to  1 7,000 
people” 


tin  to  17,000  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  store, 
plus  a weekly  grocery  list,  and,  in  addition, 
special  announcements  from  time  to  time. 


Learned  from  Minister 
Mr.  Garver  is  a church  member,  is  superin- 
tendent of  his  Sunday  school  and  is,  when  the 
occasion  presents  itself,  an  ardent  evangelist. 
Through  his  church  connections  he  has  built 
up  a personal  following  that  greatly  aids  his 
business.  In  speaking  of  the  way  this  was 
done  he  said: 

“I  heard  of  a minister  in  California  who 
used  personal  letter  writing  as  a means  of  fill- 
ing his  pews  on  Sunday,  and  I am  told  that  this 
minister,  while  having  a church  exceeding  sev- 
eral thousands  of  people,  fills  it  twice  a day, 
and  I figured  it  out  that  if  this  method  could 
fill  a church  it  would  certainly  sell  goods  in  my 
store,  and  so  I commenced  a campaign  of 
watching  my  customers,  and  when  anything 
unusual  happened  I sent  them  a letter. 

•,  Letters  Based  on  News  Items 
'In  one  instance  the  house  of  a lady  who 
lives  in  New  Philadelphia,  a town  of  10,000 

inhabitants,  lo- 
cated about  ten 
miles  from  my 
store,  was  struck 
by  lightning  and 
she  herself  was 
partially  para- 
lyzed. I wrote 
her  a letter  of 
sympathy.  A few 

"1  wrote  her  a letter”  months  later  I 


met  her  in  my  store  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  thanked  me  for  my  letter,  saying  she  was 
so  glad  to  see  that  somebody  had  thought  of 
her.” 

This  system  has  been 
followed  up  by  the  Gar- 
ver store  to  a marked  ex- 
tent. All  news  items  of 
any  moment,  all  mar- 
riage items,  births  and 
deaths  serve  as  a basis 
for  a letter  from  the 
Garver  store,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  a 
customer  flowers  are 
sent. 

The  communications 
thus  sent  are  not  form 
letters ; each  incident 
brings  forth  a different 

type  of  letter.  It  would  seem  that  any  mer- 
chant could  spare  a few  minutes  each  day  to 
write  letters  of  this  kind  to  people  in  his  com- 
munity by  whom  a letter  would  be  appreciated. 

•It  is  well  known  that  no  form  of  advertising 
is  as  effective  as  a well-written  personal  letter. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  is  a man  whose  outlook  is  circum- 
scribed and  the  sender  a man  well  thought  of 
in  the  community. 

Makes  Social  Calls 

Another  point  of  contact  which  Mr.  Garver 
has  established  has  been  through  personal 
calls.  Placing  a few  pieces  of  advertising  mat- 
ter in  his  automobile  and  a few  packages  of 
chewing  gum  and  some  cigars  in  his  pockets, 
he  occasionally  sets  out  from  Strasburg  and 
visits  his  neighbors.  On  these  trips  he  makes 
no  effort  to  commercialize  his  visit.  It  is 
purely  a friendly,  get-together  sort  of  social 
call.  He  tries  at  all  times  to  find  out  what  the 
needs  of  his  community  are  and  what  his  cus- 
tomers want,  and  as  a result  of  these  visits  a 
common  ground  is  established  upon  which  he 
can  well  meet  his  customers.  He  has  had  many 
amusing  experiences. 

“Once  I drove  up  to  a home,”  said  he, 
“knocked  at  the  door  and  was  met  by  the 
mother  of  the  household,  who  invited  me  in. 
There  were  two  girls,  about  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  that  family,  and  they 
were  so  shy  that  when  they  saw  me  they  hid 
back  of  a big  stove.  On  another  occasion  I 
found  a boy  who  was  a genius  in  inventing 
handy  articles  for  use  around  the  house.  I 
asked  his  father  if  the  boy  had  had  any  train- 
ing. He  told  me  no;  and  on  inquiring  as  to 
what  books  they  had  I found  there  were  none 
in  the  house.  When  I returned  to  my  store  I 
saw  to  it  that  that  boy  received  several  maga- 
zines dealing  with  the  construction  of  mechan- 
ical devices. 

Effective  Service 

“During  such  visits  I tried  to  make  myself 
as  useful  as  possible.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  a man  putting  up  hay  alone.  I went  out 
and  helped  him,  loaded  the  wagon  myself,  and 
though  I blistered  my  hands  greatly  we  had 
a bully  time.  On  another  instance,  and  this 
during  the  recent  war,  I met  an  old  German 
farmer  who  could  hardly  speak  English.  He 
asked  me  about  the  war,  however,  and  wanted 


‘He  displayed  it  on  a pol 


to  know  where  he  could  get  an  American  flag. 
I sent  him  a flag,  and  on  passing  his  house 
later  on  I noticed  that  he  had  displayed  it  on  a 
very  nice  flagpole. 

“Once  I found  a far- 
mer suffering  from  lum- 
bago. He  was  in  a most 
miserable  state  but  had 
made  no  attempt  to  rem- 
edy his  condition.  After 
some  talk  I told  him  that 
I also  suffered  occasion- 
ally from  the  same  kind 
of  trouble  and  promised 
to  send  him  some  of  the 
plasters  I use.  This  I 
did  later. 

“On  all  of  these 
trips,”  continued  Mr. 
Garver,  “I  have  been  able 
to  establish  a point  where  I may  meet  my  cus- 
tomers, and  on  each  and  every  occasion  I have 
tried  to  give  them  something.  I have  tried 
to  tell  them  something  of  my  experience  when 
on  my  trips  to  the  markets — where  and  how 
I purchased  certain  lines  of  goods,  and  in  this 
way  have  opened  up  to  them  a new  world. 

“My  customers,  however,  are  no  less  edu- 
cated and  no  less  well  informed  than  are  most 
customers  in  small  rural  communities,  and 
any  merchant  who  has  the  vision  and  the 
willingness  to  get  out  of  his  store  occasionally, 
meet  his  customers,  and  carry  to  them  ideas, 
will  find  this  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  advertising.” 

“You’re  a Great  Preacher” 

Mr.  Garver  has  truly  built  himself  into 
the  life  of  his  community.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
staff-member  there  was  a woman  in  the  store 
who  had  been  a customer  of  Garver’s  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  She  had  formerly 
lived  a few  blocks  distant,  but  had  moved 
several  miles  away;  yet  she  said  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  buy  elsewhere.  In  talking 
something  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Garver’s 
evangelistic  work  and  the  lady  spoke  up  and 
said,  “Yes,  Mr.  Garver,  you  are  a great 
preacher.  You  buried  Mr.  B.,  and  I want  you 
to  bury  me.  You  can  preach  a better  sermon 
than  our  minister,  and  I would  much  prefer 
to  have  you  do  it.” 

On  the  same  day  an  excursion  from  the 
Canal-Dover  Orphan  Asylum  passed  through 
Strasburg — about  seventy  children  in  all. 


■'  yoo  BURIED  MR.B-AND  L 

l want  you  to  bury  W 


‘Something  had  been  said  about  his  evan- 
gelistic work” 


When  Mr.  Garver  heard  that  the  children  were 
coming  he  tried  to  make  arrangements  to 
serve  them  all  with  ice-cream,  but  they  arrived 
before  his  preparations  were  finished.  The 
man  having  the  excursion  in  charge,  however, 
insisted  that  Mr.  Garver  go  out  and  address 
the  children.  This  he  did,  talking  to  them 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  telling  them  some 
laughter-provoking  stories. 

Accessible  at  All  Times 

Mr.  Garver  desires  at  all  times  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  his  community  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  life  of  his  store.  To  this  end  his  desk  is 
placed  in  the  rear  center  of  the  store  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairway,  so  that  practically 
anyone  coming  into  the  store  will  have  to  pass 
his  desk.  As  they  do  so  they  invariably  call 
him  by  his  name.  He,  too,  in  responding, 
usually  employs  the  first  name.  There  is  a 
handshake  and  a “How’s  business?”  or  some 
such  query,  and  Mr.  Garver  has  established 
one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  friendship. 

Informality  in  Store  Life 

The  spirit  which  the  Garver  store  has 
maintained  toward  its  customers  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  has  also  been  carried  out  in 
its  relations  with  its  employees.  The  store  it- 
self is  a big  family.  Everyone  calls  the  other 
by  his  or  her  first  name  and  there  is  a whole- 
some spirit  of  informality  everywhere. 

This  informal  attitude  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  employees, 
nor  does  Mr.  Garver  allow  this  spirit  of  inti- 
mate contact  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
effort  to  foster  efficiency. 

Bulletin  as  to  Sales 

Each  salesperson  is  checked  up  every  night 
on  his  or  her  day’s  sales,  and  a bulletin 
printed  daily  shows  how  each  salesperson’s 
sales  compared  with  those  made  last  year, 
with  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss.  The  bulletin 
also  shows  comparisons  of  each  department’s 
sales  and  of  the  sales  of  the  entire  store.  The 
bulletin  also  gives  the  total  amount  a sales- 
person has  sold  for  the  month  and  his  or  her 
record  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  before. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  daily  bulletin  are  a 
few  paragraphs  of  comment  on  the  general 
trade  conditions,  the  store’s  work  for  the 
month,  or  on  merchandising  problems  of  the 
day,  these  paragraphs  being  written  by  Mr. 
Garver  himself.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
salesperson’s  record  is  commented  upon  by  Mr. 


"We  maintain  correspondents  in  every 
school” 
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Garver  whenever  it  is  of  particular  moment. 

“The  daily  bulletin  and  the  contact  estab- 
lished in  this  way  with  the  salespeople,”  said 
Mr.  Garver,  “have  done  more  for  building  up 
our  business  than  anything  else,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  advertising.  We  state  a quota 
for  each  month  and  then  try  to  go  above  that 
quota.  This  system  has  been  used  in  the  store 
for  over  thirty-five  years,  and  during  that 
entire  time  the  store  has  always  beaten  its 
previous  record,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
when  we  had  a fire.” 

Bonuses  for  Salespeople 

The  Garver  store  has  a bonus  system  where- 
by each  salesperson  has  a chance  to  increase 
his  or  her  daily  income.  The  average  of  sales 
for  the  last  four  years  was  taken,  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  and  then  an  estimate  was 
made  as  to  what  the  normal  sales  average 
should  be  for  each  month.  This  established  a 
quota  for  each  month  of  the  year.  All  clerks 
are  paid  a stated  salary  and  are  also  paid 
three  per  cent  on  all  their  sales  over  the 
quota  established  for  the  current  month. 

In  addition  to  this,  when  the  store  goes 
over  its  entire  quota  for  the  month,  five  per 
cent  of  the  amount  above  the  quota  is  di- 


vided equally  among  all  the  salespeople.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a yearly  bonus  is  paid  to 
all  clerks  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits  after  deducting  expenses,  depreciation, 
etc.  This  10  per  cent  bonus  is  given  to  all 
employees  according  to  the  salary  each  re- 
ceives. By  this  system  a really  wonderful  mo- 
rale has  been  developed. 

Club  for  Education 

The  store  also  has  a club,  which  meets 
once  a month.  Attendance  at  these  club  meet- 
ings is  required  and  any  member  being  ab- 
sent or  tardy  is  fined.  A school  also  is  con- 
ducted, with  class  meetings  each  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  during 
which  problems  of  salesmanship  are  taken  up 
and  various  ways  and  means  of  selling  goods 
or  holding  the  attention  of  customers  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Advertising  Methods 

“Advertising  and  an  understanding  of 
what  the  people  want  have  been  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Garver  business  is  built,”  said 
Mr.  Garver. 

“We  see  to  it  that  the  advertising  is  not 
only  attractive,  but  is  consistent.  In  this  ad- 
vertising work  we  use  personal  contact  and 
letters,  together  with  billboard  displays, 
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"It  takes  them  a day  to  make  the  trip” 


County  Fair  booths  and  newspapers..  The 
final  word  is  a coupon  system  which  is  in- 
tended to  increase  cash  business. 

“Everyone  who  moves  into  the  community 
receives  a letter  from  the  Garver  store.  We 
maintain  in  every  school  within  a radius  of 
fifteen  miles  a correspondent,  to  secure  for  us 
facts  relative  to  the  goings  and  comings  of 
the  men  and  women  of  that  school  district, 
and  as  soon  as  a person  moves  into  the  dis- 
trict we  send  him  or  her  a letter. 

“From  this  correspondence  we  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  general  information  of  which 
we  can  make  use.  This  information  includes 
facts  as  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the 
names  of  new  automobile  owners,  the  names 
of  prospective  customers  for  such  things  as 
pianos,  steam  heaters,  office  furniture,  saddles, 
etc.  These  suggestions  coming  from  our  cor- 
respondence are  always  the  best  of  first-hand 
information  and  often  result  in  sales. 

How  Facts  Are  Utilized 

I remember  one  instance  where  a corre- 
spondent sent  in  a report  that  a tract  of  wood- 
land comprising  several  hundred  acres  was 
to  be  cut.  I immediately  saw  a large  market 
for  axes.  I went  on  a scouting  expedition  and 
found  a big  lot  of  axes.  I advertised  these  and 
sold  them  at  a handsome  profit. 

“Anyone  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  his 
community  and  will  learn  the  things  that  are 
going  on  about  him  can  build  up  a big  busi- 
ness in  this  way.” 

The  Transportation  Factor 

Another  line  of  information  secured  by 
the  Garver  store  and  of  which  great  use  is 
made  is  the  names  of  automobile  owners.  Sit- 
uated as  it  is  in  a small  town,  a town  that 
has  no  passenger  train  service  and  only  one 
trolley  line,  the  Garver  store  must  depend 
largely  upon  people  coming  to  it  from  some 
distance.  It  aims,  therefore,  to  capitalize  on 
every  family  living  within  a radius  of  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  whose  head  purchases  an  auto- 
mobile. 

“Transportation,”  says  Mr.  Garver,  “is  one 
of  the  things  that  worry  me  the  most.  I 
could  get  great  quantities  of  business  if  people 
could  only  reach  me.  A trolley  line  running 
east  and  would  would  open  up  a big  territory. 
I have  many  people  living  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  west  of  here  who  go  by  road  to  New 
Philadelphia  and  Dover  and  then  come  over 
here  by  trolley.  It  takes  them  a full  day  to 
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make  the  trip.  New  Philadelphia  and  Dover 
are  both  cities  of  about  lir,000  people,  yet 
these  people  come  here.  If  1 could  open  that 
territory  to  the  west  I would  be  able  to  draw 
more  of  that  trade. 

Gets  After  Motor  Owners 
“Since  the  introduction  of  the  automobile 
in  this  community  and  the  development  of  the 
good  roads  my  trade  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  I figure  that  each  automobile 
owner  within  a distance  of  thirty  miles  is  a 
potential  customer,  and  I make  every  effort 
possible  to  reach  him. 

“I  remember  a few  weeks  ago  one  Satur- 
day evening  I was  standing  on  the  floor  and 
*1  saw  a stranger  come  in.  When  a stranger 
comes  in  I try  to  reach  him  myself.  I had 
a talk  with  this  man  and  found  that  he  came 
from  Millersburg,  twenty-four  miles  distant; 
that  he  had  worked  all  day  on  his  farm;  had 
his  supper  and  had  come  over  to  my  store 
to  do  his  shopping.  Customers  of  this  kind 
usually  buy  pretty  big  orders,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  reach  them.” 

Billboards  Bring  Trade 
The  Garver  store  believes  in  billboard  ad- 
vertising and  has  billboards  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  country  for  a distance  of  twenty 
to  thirty  miles.  It  also  makes  arrangements 
with  farmers  to  place  ads  on  barns  and  other 
outbuildings.  The  store  has  found  that  bill- 
boards placed  at  curves  or  billboards  where 
the  space  to  be  painted  in  is  high  enough  to 
be  seen  through  the  windshield  of  an  automo- 
bile is  most  valuable. 

The  store  also  supplies  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  with  “For  Sale”  and  “Wanted” 


bulletin  boards.  These  have  a black  surface 
upon  which  information  can  be  written  in 
chalk.  The  board  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  upper  one  neatly  painted  with  the  words 
“For  Sale,”  the  lower  with  “Wanted.”  The 
farmer  places  this  board  at  the  entrance  to 
his  farm  and  writes  on  it  what  he  has  for 
sale  and  what  he  may  have  use  for. 

About  500  of  these  boards  have  been  pro- 
vided to  different  farmers  and  the  territory 
within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  is  thoroughly 
covered.  Some  of  these  boards  have  been 
found  over  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  Gar- 
ver store. 

As  each  board  has  on  it  a “Garver  store” 
advertisement,  the  covering  of  the  community 
with  these  boards  has  great  publicity  value. 

Booth  at  County  Fair 

The  Garver  store  maintains  a booth  at  the 
Canal-Dover  County  Fair  each  year;  keeps  two 
or  three  men  from  the  store  at  this  booth, 
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and  when  sales  demonstrators  from  the  va- 
rious supply  concerns  come  to  town  they  are 
sent  over  to  the  booth  and  given  a chance  to 
display  their  wares  before  large  gatherings. 

At  these  booths  there  are  always  small 
trinkets  for  the  children  and  gifts  of  some 
kind  for  the  older  people. 

Use  of  Newspapers 

Mr.  Garver  believes  thoroughly  in  news- 
paper advertising  and  the  store  uses  about 
seventeen  papers  regularly.  They  include  four 
dailies,  one  of  which  is  located  at  Canton, 
a city  of  80,000,  twenty-six  miles  away,  and 
another  at  Massillon,  a city  of  26,000,  sixteen 
miles  away.  These  papers  cover  eight  differ- 
ent counties.  One  of  the  big  ideas  that  dom- 
inate the  advertising  policy  of  the  store  is 
this : Always  to  give  something  tangible 

about  the  make-up  of  the  thing  featured — 
something  that  brings  it  home  to  the  reader. 

Cash  Discount  Coupons 

Mr.  Garver  believes  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
sell  goods  on  credit  at  the  same  price  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  cash  goods  are 
sold,  as  a credit  sale  gives  the  customer  the 
use  of  the  concern’s  money  for  a period  of 
thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Use,  however, 
has  shown  that  a small  discount  for  cash 
sales  is  not  effective,  a discount  usually  being 
taken  by  the  customer,  placed  in  his  pocket 
and  forgotten.  The  Garver  store  has  a coupon 
plan  whereby  approximately  two  per  cent  dis- 
count is  given  on  each  cash  sale. 

These  coupons  are  in  denominations  of 
25  cents,  50  cents,  $1  and  up.  They  are  re- 
deemed by  the  store  with  premiums  such  as 
furniture,  dress  goods,  etc. — goods  that  will 
cause  favorable  comment. 

“For,”  said  Mr.  Garver,  “if  John  Jones 
goes  into  Mr.  Smith’s  home  and  notices  a fine 
rocker  and  asks  where  it  came  from,  and  Bill 
Smith  said  ‘I  got  it  from  Garver’s  in  ex- 
change for  coupons,’  that  is  the  best  kind  of  an 
ad  that  I can  have. 

“Another  advantage  of  the  coupon  system,” 
he  added,  “is  that  it  often  encourages  addi- 
tional sales.  A woman  purchases  an  article 
for  85  cents  and  then  finds  something  else  for 
15  cents,  so  that  she  may  get  a $1  coupon. 
This  for  one  or  two  purchases  does  not  amount 
to  much,  but  when  it  is  a common  occurrence 
it  soon  mounts  up.” 

Goods  Sent  Long  Distances 

Goods  are  delivered  regularly  to  Massillon, 
sixteen  miles  away,  and  to  Canton,  twenty-six 
miles  away,  and  in  a number  of  instances 
furniture  has  been  delivered  to  Cleveland, 
eighty-five  miles  away,  and  to  Akron,  sixty 
miles  distant.  The  store  maintains  three  de- 
livery auto  trucks  and  six  wagons  and  has 
a regularly  weekly  service  to  many  towns 
within  a radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  including 
Massillon  and  Canton. 

Value  of  Outsider’s  Study 

A thorough  believer  in  modern  methods, 
Mr.  Garver  recently  had  his  store  investi- 
gated thoroughly  by  an  expert  in  department 
store  methods  and  management.  Speaking  of 
this,  Mr.  Garver  said: 

“I  believe  every  store  should  be  examined 


by  some  outsider  once  a year  at  least.  A man 
living  in  his  business  cannot  see  its  faults, 
but  to  an  outsider  coming  in  flaws  will  be 
apparent;  and  as  the  health  of  a store  is- 
quite  as  essential  as  one’s  personal  health,  it 
should  be  examined  as  regularly  as  we  have 
ourselves  examined  by  a doctor.” 

Trade  Papers’  Aid 

Asked  how  he  kept  in  touch  with  advanced 
styles  and  secured  the  newest  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, Mr.  Garver  remarked: 

“The  trade  paper  of  to-day  is  one  of  the 
tant  factors  in  the  development 
of  a store  in  a small  community.  I study  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  and  the  Dry  Goods 


“Have  your  store  examined” 


Reporter  very  carefully  each  week,  and  the 
success  of  this  institution  is  due  in  a large 
measure  to  the  advance  ideas  and  informa- 
tion I have  secured  from  such  study.  Any 
small  town  merchant  who  feels  that  he  can 
get  along  without  keeping  very  closely  in 
touch  with  metropolitan  methods  and  ideas 
is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  cannot  be  done. 
A man  of  the  twentieth  century  must  keep 
up  to  date,  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  it 
is  to  read  the  publications  which  give  advance 
ideas  and  information  on  the  things  he  wants 
to  know.” 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Garver  one  gets 
an  insight  into  his  methods  and  ways  of  doing 
business  by  the  epigrammatic  statements  he 
frequently  utters.  Here  is  one,  for  example: 
“If  you  love  your  business  and  the  mer- 
chandising game,  get  into  it  with  all  your 
might  and  all  the  force  behind  you;  if  not, 
get  out.” 

Another : 

“Keep  ahead  of  your  community.  If  you 
live  in  a small  community,  you  owe  it  to  your 
neighbors  to  bring  new  ideas.” 

Here  are  some  more: 

“Never  run  a special  sale  unless  it  is  a 
special  sale.  Keep  faith  with  your  customers. 
A man  who  breaks  faith  deserves  failure.” 
“We  go  the  limit  to  please.”  (This  slo- 
gan, used  by  the  Garver  Co.  for  thirty-five 
years,  has  recently  been  adopted  by  a large 
hotel  company.) 

“People  want  you  to  make  a profit  on  what 
you  sell  them,  but  they  expect  fair  treatment. 
Be  fair  to  all  customers.  It  is  as  unfair  to 
sell  for  less  than  cost  as  it  is  to  sell  it  at 
an  extraordinary  profit.” 

“Never  rely  on  the  excitement  of  a sale 
to  clean  up  on  inferior  goods.  If  you  have  in- 
ferior goods,  get  them  off  your  shelves,  but  sell 
them  for  what  they  are.” 

Mr.  Garver  might  well  be  called  a mis- 
sionary of  ideas. 
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Mail  Order  House  Competition 
No  Obstacle  to  Thedieck 


There  Are  10,000  People  in  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  He  Makes  It  His  Practice 
to  Know  Them — Has  Built  His  Business  Firmly  into  Life  of  the  Com- 
munity by  Adherence  to  Program  of  Sensing  Consumer  Demand 


Methods  That  Have  Brought  Success 

Mr.  Thedieck  has  consistently  associated  himself  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  social  and  the  financial  life  of  his  city. 

The  store  has  come  to  be  a show  place  for  visitors  to  the  city. 

Merchandise  bought  freely  and  in  large  quantities  where  value 
is  right. 

A thorough  study  of  merchandise  and  merchandising  methods, 
and  frequent  trips  to  market. 

Buying  the  best  goods  and  always  being  on  the  alert  for  goods 
to  form  special  sales. 

Attention  to  the  fact  that  what  the  twentieth-century  consumer 
wants  is  something  up-to-date,  something  stylish,  something  a little 
ahead  of  what  her  friends  are  wearing. 

Careful  and  regular  reading  of  reputable  trade  journals. 

Selection  of  efficient  men  and  women  to  buy  goods  and  giving 
them  proper  instruction  and  training. 

Imparting  to  every  salesperson  a knowledge  of  the  stock  or 
merchandise  he  or  she  has  to  handle. 

Advertising  in  every  judicious  form. 

Education  of  customers  as  to  how  goods  are  made,  how  they 
should  be  used,  etc. 

An  up-to-date  store  building,  properly  equipped  and  made 
attractive  in  various  ways. 


Among  the  merchants  who 
have  proved  that  a highly  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  business 
can  be  carried  on  in  a small  cen- 
ter is  J.  H.  Thedieck,  founder 
and  owner  of  the  Thedieck  de- 
partment store,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Any  country  merchant  who  feels 
that  he  is  unable  to  buck  the 
competition  of  mail  order  houses 
and  of  department  stores  in 
nearby  big  centers  ought  to  find 
encouragement  in  the  following 
story  of  the  Thedieck  store, 
which  was  written  by  an  Econo- 
mist staff-member  after  a per- 
sonal visit  to  the  Thedieck  es- 
tablishment. 

Early  Days  of  Thedieck  Store 

Mr.  Thedieck  opened  a store 
in  Sidney  some  forty-five  years 
ago,  borrowing  a couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  from  his  father. 

His  chief  merchandise  was  dress 
goods  and  other  closely  allied 
lines.  His  first  store  measured 
20  x 75  ft.  and  was  located  on 
what  was  then  the  principal  street  of  the  town. 
To  aid  him  in  financing  this  enterprise  he  took 
a partner,  but  two  years  afterwards  he  bought 
out  the  partner  and  since  that  time  has  man- 
aged and  operated  the  store  himself,  with  the 
aid  of  his  son. 

When  the  store  was  opened  the  merchants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sidney  were  still  asking  and 
receiving  Civil  War  prices  for  what  they  sold. 
The  town  was  somewhat  isolated  and  it  was 
necessary  for  customers  to  purchase  at  those 
prices  or  go  to  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  order  to  visit  one  of  the  larger  cities. 
Mr.  Thedieck  saw  that  the  price  policy  pre- 
vailing was  unfair  and  injudicious;  so  he 
placed  his  merchandising  business  on  the  basis 
of  a fair  profit  and  no  more.  This  policy  he 
continued,  and  it  has  become  a permanent  one 
with  his  store,  the  concern’s  aim  and  purpose 
being  to  serve  its  community  with  good  mer- 
chandise at  a fair  profit. 

Store’s  Physical  Growth 

Since  its  organization  the  business  has 
steadily  increased,  and  from  time  to  time  new 
quarters  have  become  necessary. 

One  of  the  principles  to  which  Mr.  The- 
dieck has  consistently  adhered  has  been  to 
associate  himself  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  social  and  the  financial  life  of  his  city, 
and  thus  reach  as  many  people  in  the  com- 


munity as  possible.  This  has  naturally  brought 
business  of  all  kinds  to  the  store. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  Thedieck  store 
is  the  largest  store  in  a city  of  the  size  of 
Sidney  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  As 
a result  the  store  has  come  to  be  somewhat  of 
a show  place  for  visitors  to  the  city,  its  cus- 
tomers delighting  in  showing  friends  who  are 
visiting  them  around  “their”  metropolitan  de- 
partment store. 

Successful  Policies 

Another  principle  to  which  Mr.  Thedieck 
has  consistently  adhered  has  been  that  of  buy- 
ing merchandise  freely  and  not  being  afraid  to 
place  orders  for  large  quantities  where  the 


"Study  your  merchandise,  your  community 
and  your  store” 


value  of  the  merchandise  is 
right.  Mr.  Thedieck  himself  is 
a thorough  student  of  merchan- 
dise and  merchandising  methods 
and  has  always  made  personal 
trips  to  the  markets  to  purchase 
goods.  His  close  association 
with  the  life  of  the  community 
and  his  knowledge  of  its  needs 
and  tastes  have  enabled  him  to 
buy  such  goods  as  would  make 
the  greatest  appeal  to  his  trade. 

Besides  this,  he  has  always 
maintained  the  policy  of  pur- 
chasing the  best  goods  on  the 
market  and  at  the  same  time 
watching  out  for  opportunities 
to  make  purchases  from  which 
special  sales  could  be  made.  In 
thinking  back  over  his  store’s 
development  Mr.  Thedieck  had 
this  to  say  relative  to  the  change 
in  trade  conditions  and  to  the 
change  in  the  customs  of  the 
buying  public: 

How  Farmers  Used  to  Buy 

“Years  ago  farmers  for  miles 
around  used  to  make  semi-annual  buying  trips 
to  the  store.  On  each  of  these  trips  they 
would  purchase  enough  clothes  to  last  them 
and  their  families  for  six  months.  Knowing 
pretty  nearly  the  time  most  of  them  would 
come,  I always  planned  to  have  in  stock  as 
large  a quantity  of  goods  as  possible,  so  that  I 
might  meet  any  call  made  upon  me.  Women’s 
dress  goods  at  that  time  formed  a much  larger 
part  of  the  store’s  sales  than  they  do  to- 
day, ready-made  garments  not  being  thought 
so  much  of. 

“I  specialized  on  dress  goods,  therefore, 
and  tried  to  have  on  hand  very  good  grades  at 
the  right  price.  Frequently  women,  making  a 
selection  from  a certain  bolt,  would  buy 
enough  from  that  bolt  not  only  to  make  a 
dress  for  themselves,  but  often  for  two  or 
three  daughters.  So  a family  consisting  of 
a mother  and  two  or  three  girls  of  eighteen, 
sixteen  and  fourteen  years  respectively  would 
all  be  clothed  in  the  same  pattern,  grade  and 
style  of  goods.  Quite  often,  too,  the  make-up 
of  the  garments  was  exactly  the  same. 

Were  Days  of  Skepticism 

“Customers  in  those  days,”  continued  Mr. 
Thedieck,  “were  very  skeptical  as  to  the 
claims  made  by  merchants  as  to  quality  and 
value.  They  usually  knew  fabrics  and  values 
well  enough  to  make  their  judgment  worth 
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while.  It  was  really  surprising  at  times  to 
find  how  much  a customer  really  did  know 
about  the  goods  she  was  purchasing. 

Changes  in  Method 

“The  merchandising  methods  of  that  day, 
however,  have  been  outgrown.  The  chief  fac- 
tors then  were  quality  and  price.  To-day  the 
customer  who  really  knows  a great  deal  about 
a fabric  is  the  exception,  and  few  are  those 
who  are  particularly  interested  from  the 
standpoint  of  value.  What  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury consumer  wants  is  something  up-to-date, 
something  stylish,  something  that  is  a little 
ahead  of  what  her  friends  are  wearing. 


“The  make-up  of  the  garments  was  exactly 
the  same” 


Whereas  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  all  custom- 
ers bought  in  large  quantities,  and  if  the  pat- 
tern was  at  all  presentable  and  the  price  at- 
tractive enough  they  would  purchase  enough 
cloth  at  one  time  to  last  them  two  or  three 
seasons;  to-day  no  consumer  buys  in ^ quan- 
tities. Most  people  nowadays  will  pay  prac- 
tically any  price  for  a garment  or  other  ar- 
ticle if  it  is  novel  and  is  sufficiently  becoming. 

“This  change  in  the  buying  methods  of  cus- 
tomers has,  of  course,  changed  the  method  of 
wholesale  purchases.  Years  ago  I made  trips 
to  New  York  twice  a year — seldom  oftener — 
and  on  these  trips  I made  large  purchases. 
To-day  I must  visit  the  markets  much  more 
frequently  and  besides  watching  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  goods  I must  watch  even 
more  closely  the  changes  in  styles. 

Studied  Trade  Journals 

“During  the  years  I’ve  been  in  business  I 
have  kept  very  close  to  market  and  trade  con- 
ditions by  reading  reputable  trade  journals,” 
continued  Mr.  Thedieck.  “For  forty  years  I 
have  been  a subscriber  to  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist.  The  average  buyer  of  to-day  does 
not  sufficiently  study  goods,  nor  the  demands 
of  his  customers,  nor  does  he  pay  as  much  at- 
tention as  he  ought  to  the  style  and  merchan- 
dise trends. 

“Some  buyers  don’t  read  the  trade  papers 
enough  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  trade  con- 
ditions,” he  continued,  “relying  rather  on  the 
traveling  salesman  to  bring  them  the  news 
along  with  his  goods.  This  is  a bad  policy. 
The  salesman  is  not  invariably  a practical 
merchandising  man ; he  does  not  know  as  much 
of  the  goods  as  he  might;  and,  because  of 
this,  many  stores  find  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  their  customers.” 
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Mr.  Thedieck  went  on  to  express  his  belief 
that  any  merchant  who  desires  to  make  a 
pronounced  success  should  be  more  careful 
than  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  selection  and 
training  of  the  men  and  women  who  buy  goods 
for  that  store.  “He  should  see  to  it,”  he 
added,  “that  each  of  his  department  heads  is 
not  only  a specialist  in  the  line  of  goods  he  or 
she  buys,  but  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  the 
demands  of  the  community.”  And  he  again 
emphasized  the  advantages  he  had  derived 
from  close  association  with  the  people  of  Sid- 
ney and  vicinity,  describing  this  as  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  in  determining  what  goods  he 
should  purchase  and  stock. 

The  department  head  should  also  know  his 
goods  and  analyze  them,  according  to  Mr. 
Thedieck.  He  should  know  of  what  they  are 
made ; he  should  study  the  raw  material  values 
and  manufacturing  costs.  Only  then  will  he  be 
able  to  make  his  purchases  intelligently. 

Get  Out  What  You  Put  In 

“No  man  can  get  more  out  of  a store,  out 
of  a business,  or  out  of  a community  than  he 
puts  into  it,”  he  continued.  “In  order  to  be 
successful  in  the  merchandising  business  you 
must  study  your  store,  study  your  community 
and  study  your  merchandise.  And  you  must 
put  your  entire  mind  on  these  three  things. 

“Another  shortcoming  quite  common  in 
most  modern  stores  is  that  the  salespeople  are 
often  too  anxious  to  sell  and  not  anxious 
enough  to  know  what  they  are  selling  or  why 
they  are  selling  it.  I firmly  believe  that  to 
every  salesperson  there  should  be  imparted  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  stock  on  hand.  He 
or  she  should  know  how  the  goods  are  made, 
the  different  grades  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, and  should  be  able  to  discuss  intelli- 
gently any  phase  of  the  stock  in  which  he  or 
she  is  working.” 

Advertising  Methods 

Mr.  Thedieck  also  attributes  much  of  his 
success  to  his  publicity  methods.  The  The- 
dieck store  advertises  in  many  of  the  towns 


adjacent  to  Sidney  and  draws  a great  deal  of 
trade  within  a radius  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles.  To  illustrate  his  point  of  view  on  the 
necessity  of  advertising  Mr.  Thedieck  gave  as 
an  example  the  idea  of  a sale  of  silver  dollars, 
saying: 

“If  I were  to  place  on  sale  a thousand  sil- 
ver dollars  at  thirty  cents  each  and  not  ad- 


vertise them,  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  sell  many. 
If  I put  a little  sign  up  back  of  my  counter 
that  dollars  could  be  purchased  at  the  price 
named,  those  people  who  had  been  able  to  come 
into  my  store  and  had  noticed  this  sign  would 
doubtless  buy,  but  the  number  of  people  I 
would  thus  reach  in  a day  would  be  negligible. 
If,  however,  I were  to  advertise  the  offer  in 
six  newspapers  in  my  community,  even  if  I 
raised  the  price  to  eighty-five  cents,  the  store 


SALE  OF  ONE 
f'H  thousand  Dollars 
AT  50+  EACH. 


“If  1 were  to  place  on  sale  silver  dollars  at 
thirty  cents  each” 


would  be  jammed  full  of  people  within  an  hour 
after  it  had  opened  its  doors.” 

The  numerous  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sidney  are  mostly  owners  of  automobiles. 
In  order  to  reach  them  advertising  campaigns 
are  carried  on  not  only  in  the  different  coun- 
try newspapers  but  by  circular  letters,  by  lan- 
tern slides  and  by  moving  picture  films. 

Instruction  for  Consumers 

The  Thedieck  store  has  from  time  to  time 
carried  on  campaigns  of  education  aiming  to 
teach  its  customers  how  certain  goods  are 
made  and  ways  in  which  these  goods  can  be 
used  so  as  to  bring  the  best  results.  In  order 
to  fully  work  out  these  campaigns,  moving  pic- 
ture films  have  been  used  to  show  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture,  how  the  goods 
should  be  worn  or  used  and  how  they  should 
be  cared  for  and  also  illustrating  approximate- 
ly the  amount  of  use  each  article  should  be 
good  for.  The  Thedieck  firm  rents  a moving 
picture  theater  for  the  forenoon,  and  compli- 
mentary tickets  to  the  show  are  given  to  all 
customers  entering  the  store.  An  afternoon 
showing  is  given  to  the  children  of  the  city 
and  an  invitation  is  extended  to  teachers. 

Semi-Annual  Remnant  Sales 

The  special  sale  is  a method  which  the 
Thedieck  store  has  used  with  marked  success. 
Twice  a year  it  has  a remnant  sale  and  dis- 
poses of  great  quantities  of  short  lengths  and 
other  left-overs.  For  this  sale  remnants  of 
whatever  kind  are  carefully  laid  away  during 
the  entire  season,  and  are  so  cared  for  that 
they  are  kept  fresh  and  clean.  In  July  and 


January,  when  they  are  placed  on  sale,  each 
remnant  is  marked  with  the  price  per  yard  at 
which  the  goods  originally  sold  and  the  yard- 
age in  the  particular  piece,  together  with  the 
price  for  the  total  amount  in  the  remnant. 
Ads  are  then  run  announcing  that  the  goods 
will  be  sold  at  half  price;  also  that  a gong  in 
the  store  will  be  rung  at  9 a.  m.  and  the 


"A  moving  picture  show  is  given 


sale  will  then  start.  The  store  is  opened  at 
8:30  and  on  the  days  in  question  by  9 
o’clock  the  store  is  filled  with  women,  many  of 
whom  have  come  miles  to  take  advantage  of 
the  remnant  sale. 

The  remnants  are  piled  on  counters  ar- 
ranged as  islands  and  the  customers  largely 
serve  themselves,  going  from  one  island  to  an- 
other, here  and  there,  and  having  the  saleslip 
made  out  at  the  final  counter  visited.  Usually 
by  11  a.  m.  all  of  the  remnants  are  disposed  of. 

It’s  a Big  Store 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  Thedieck  Co.  is  the  store 
building  itself.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  city  of  Sidney  is  a town  of  only  10,000 
people,  yet  the  Thedieck  store  is  over  54  ft. 
wide  by  165  ft.  deep,  and  has  four  stories  and 
a basement.  It  is  of  fireproof  construction. 


"Form  the  town’s  industrial  and  commercial 
activities" 


The  display  front  is  of  the  recessed  or  arcade 
type,  with  135  linear  feet  of  window  display, 
the  center  window  being  isolated  from  the 
other  two  by  an  entrance  on  each  side  into  the 
tiled  arcade.  All  of  the  fixtures  and  the  wood- 
work in  the  interior  of  the  store  are  of  rich 
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mahogany.  The  floor  is  of  concrete,  overlaid 
with  maple.  A decorative  feature  of  the  main 
floor  is  large  pictures,  set  against  the  walls 
above  the  shelving. 

The  floorcoverings  and  draperies  depart- 
ments, which  do  no  small  part  of  the  store’s 
business,  are  equipped  to  make  window 
shades,  sew  carpets,  and  repair  anything  in 
the  floorcovering  line.  This  feature  has  been 
a great  aid  in  bringing  trade  to  the  store. 

The  building  is  fireproof  in  construction 
and  being  built  for  store  purposes  is  extremely 
well  laid  out  nnd  fitted. 

Besides  being  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Thedieck  store,  one  of  the  largest  stores  in 
Southern  Ohio,  Mr.  Thedieck  is  president  of 
the  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  the  Sidney 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  the  Sidney  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  and  of  the  Sidney  Knitting  Mills  Co.; 
he  is  vice-president  of  the  local  telephone  com- 
pany and  a director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Sidney  and  of  the  Sidney  Power  Press  Co. 
These  concerns  provide  employment  for  sev- 
eral thousands  of  people,  and  in  a town  that 
has  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  they  naturally 
form  the  greater  part  of  that  town’s  industrial 
and  commercial  activities. 

* 

Exhorts  Merchants 
To  Study  Their 
Deliveries 

H.  H.  Block,  of  Block  & Kuhl,  Peoria, 
111.,  Points  Out  Benefits  Com- 
ing Convention  Offers 

On  March  1,  2,  3 and  4 the  International 
Retail  Delivery  Association  will  hold  its  fourth 
annual  conference  at  the  Hotel  Hollenden, 
Cleveland.  The  program  promises  to  make 
this  the  greatest  and  most  important  confer- 
ence ever  held  by  the  association.  The  asso- 
ciation has  extended  an  open  invitation  to  all 
stores,  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
association  or  not,  to  have  representation  fit 
this  conference.  They  are  invited  to  send  as 
many  representatives  as  they  care  to. 

No  store  is  too  small  to  pass  up  this  con- 
ference. ' Whether  they  use  two  vehicles  or 
200,  the  principles  involved  in  preparing  the 
merchandise  for  delivery  or  delivering  it  are 
identical.  Many  of  the  methods  and  ideas 
brought  out  at  this  convention  may  be  put 
into  operation  and  effect  a great  saving;  and 
•in  many  cases  the  saving  will  be  worth  a hun- 
dred times  the  cost  of  representation  at  this 
conference. 

Exhibits  Will  Be  Worth-while 

In  addition  to  the  conferences  there  wall 
be  an  exhibition  of  devices  and  appliances 
that  go  to  make  good  delivery  service.  Motor 
trucks,  motor  accessories,  binding  machines, 
tires,  parcel  conveyors,  batteries  and  many 
other  items  that  enter  into  the  delivery  opera- 
tions will  be  exhibited. 

The  Economist  takes  great  pleasure  in 
publishing  an  open  letter,  addressed  to  the 
merchants  at  large,  from  H.  H.  Block  of 
Block  & Kuhl,  Peoria,  111.,  Vice-Chairman  of 
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the  Association,  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Merchant: 

“Pause  a moment.  You  are  one  of  the 
vast  number  of  successful  merchants,  because 
you  have  focussed  your  attention  and  efforts 
over  a period  of  years  on  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing end  of  your  business — the  buying  and 
selling,  advertising,  the  training  and  conse- 
quent building  up  of  a splendid  organization. 

“How  much  time  have  you  devoted  each 
week,  or  each  year,  to  delivery  problems,  ex- 
cept to  hear  complaints  and  trouble?  Ask 
yourself  a few  questions  confronting  every 
merchant — 

“(1)  Is  my  percentage  of  delivery  expense, 
as  related  to  sales,  as  low  as  it  should  be? 
Some  stores  deliver  for  less  than  one' per  cent 
of  their  sales. 

“(2)  Since  the  delivery  man  is  the  final  one 
to  handle  a purchase,  is  his  attitude  and  con- 
duct toward  customers  on  a plane  with  the 
balance  of  my  good  store  service?  Since  it  is 
impractical  to  send  a supervisor  with  each 
driver,  how  can  I make  a better  man  and 
business  booster  of  him?  Would  an  effective 
bonus  plan  help? 

“(3)  Am  I sure  that  my  trucks  are  the 
best  for  my  business,  or  the  bodies  best 
adapted?  It  may  be  that  you  are  still  unde- 
cided or  experimenting  when  other  stores  have 
definitely  settled  the  question  some  time  ago. 

“(4)  How  long  should  a truck  last?  Shall 
I invest  in  a general  overhauling?  How 
much  depreciation  shall  I take  each  year? 

“ (5)  Why  all  this  expense  of  maintenance ; 
is  it  the  fault  of  the  trucks,  the  drivers,  or  in- 
adequate shopmen,  or  facilities? 

“(6)  Are  my  delivery  complaints,  such  as 
‘non-delivery,’  due  to  the  delivery  department, 
or  does  the  fault  lie  with  various  store  sales- 
people or  packers  who  fail  to  make  merchan- 
dise ready  for  delivery  in  time  for  the  next 
trip? 

“(7)  Is  the  matter  of  ‘breakage’  bother- 
ing me?  Is  it  best  to  pack  ‘fragile’  merchan- 
dise in  its  respective  departments,  or  is  it  bet- 
ter to  have  a properly  supervised  and  central- 
ized packing  section  for  general  store  use? 

“(8)  Do  so-called  ‘transfers’  or  ‘quick 
shopping  tickets’  assist  or  retard  general  de- 
livery satisfaction  to  the  customer?  Some 
stores  have  almost  abandoned  them. 

“(9)  Are  C.O.D.’s  handled  satisfactorily? 
What  percentage  of  C.O.D.’s  are  returned  to 
stock?  How  can  I minimize  abuses  incidental 
thereto  ? 

“(10)  Should  certain  delivery  employees 
be  bonded?  Should  there  be  one  or  more  de- 
liveries per  day? 

“The  foregoing  is  but  an  inkling  of  the 
vast  material  that  will  come  up  for  discussion 
at  the  fourth  conference  of  the  International 
Retail  Delivery  Association  in  a week  hence. 
You,  Mr.  Merchant,  should  come,  this  year 
especially.  Others  are  coming,  some  from 
foreign  countries — and  bringing  one  or  more 
assistants  with  them.  The  ‘feast’  is  spread ; 
yours  will  be  the  loss  if  you  fail  to  attend. 

“Send  notice  of  your  determination  to  come 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  B.  M.  Arrick,  239 
West  39th  Street,  New  York.  He  will  for- 
ward you  credentials  and  complete  program.” 
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I. — Model  from  Joel  Isaacs  & Sons  in  Osaka  crepe — a silk  and  cotton  fabric  in  old  rose— decorated  in  dull  blue  wool  and  sand-colored  silk,  featuring  a high 
neck  and  short  sleeves,  with  white  kid  belt  outlined  in  black  patent  leather.  2. — Model  from  Adler  & Adler  in  apricot  Georgette,  with  pleated  panels  of  navy 
Georgette  hanging  below  the  waist-line,  front  and  back.  3. — Model  from  The  Blousemakers  in  jade  colored  Georgette,  demonstrating  the  clever  use  of  ruffles  in 
the  collar  and  cuffs,  and  the  deep  oval  vest  outlined  with  bronze  metal  thread  in  a scroll  design.  Black  net  appliqued  with  broiue  thread  in  Oriental  designs  adds  a 

unique  touch  to  this  spring  blouse. 
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Silk  Blouse  Demand  Slackens,  and 
Cottons  Improve  Opportunity 


Which  Means  There’s  a Large  Supply  of  Merchandise  on 
Hand,  Which  May  Make  Things  Lively  for  the  Retailer  Who 
Isn’t  Alert  — Hand-mades  from  Philippines  Meet  Success 


Reports  from  blouse 
manufacturers  lead  to 
the  belief  that  buyers 
are  only  meeting  imme- 
diate demands  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  in  the  coat  and  suit  trade. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  placed 
large  orders  last  season,  expecting  only  50  per 
cent  delivery  because  of  labor  difficulties,  but 
eventually  received  100  per  cent  on  all  orders 
and  consequently  were  overstocked  in  their  de- 
partments. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  this  cautious  buy- 
ing, comparatively  few  orders  have  been  placed 
on  silk  blouses  during  January  and  the  first 
two  weeks  in  February,  a period  which  should 
bring  big  business  to  the  manufacturer. 

This  state  of  affairs  means  that  there  is 
a large  supply  of  merchandise  on  hand,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery,  and  it  is  possible  if 
such  conditions  continue  the  wholesaler  will  be 
forced  to  get  rid  of  his  stock  and  cut  prices 
to  the  retailer.  When  this  happens  someone 
will  suffer  and  it  won’t  be  the  consumer. 

A Time  for  Alertness 

Mr.  Retailer,  watch  your  competitor  and 
keep  your  eye  on  the  market,  for  the  minute 
some  energetic  merchant  gets  hold  of  stock 
sold  at  cut  prices  he  will  undersell  you  and 
force  your  stock  down. 

This  uneasiness  has  not  been  felt  in  the 
cotton  blouse  market.  Buyers  have  evidently 
had  more  confidence  in  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise and  are  placing  big  orders  here. 


Recent  reports  from  a single  salesman  rep- 
resenting a firm  handling  this  class  of  goods, 
show  sales  amounting  to  $55,000  during  the 
month  of  January  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone. 

High  prices  on  silk  and  novelties  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  business  in  cotton 
blouses,  since  the  public  has  arrived  at  the 
place  where  they  will  not  pay  the  exorbitant 
price  asked  for  silk.  This  condition  has  stimu- 
lated our  import  trade. 

Philippine  Blouses 

Hand-made  blouses  from  the  Philippines 
have  met  with  such  success  in  this  country 
that  one  of  the  largest  blouse  manufacturers 
here  leaves  May  1 for  the  Philippines,  where 
he  will  complete  plans  for  the  importing  into 
this  country  of  thousands  of  hand-made  voile 
and  batiste  blouses.  The  lace  used  in  these 
garments  will  be  Chinese  filet,  and  the  voile 
and  batiste  will  come  from  England.  The 
samples  now  in  the  showrooms  resemble 
French  blouses,  so  exquisite  are  they  in  work- 
manship and  design. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  hand- 
made blouse  one  can  buy  nowadays  from  $3.50 
to  $10  and  the  georgette  blouse  at  the  same 
price.  What  is  more,  these  cotton  blouses 
launder  beautifully  and  are  particularly  at- 
tractive with  colored  sweaters  which  are  al- 


most indispensable  to 
the  American  girl’s 
summer  wardrobe. 

A general  survey  of 
the  novelty  blouses 
shows  that  the  merchandise  selling  best  is 
among  the  tricolettes,  combinations  of  georg- 
ette and  silk  and  taffetas.  Plaid  taffeta  in 
slip-over  models  and  tie-back  effects  have  been 
given  considerable  prominence  in  a Fifth  Ave- 
nue shop  window,  thus  creating  some  demand 
for  them  in  New  York.  Other  noticeable  dis- 
plays along  the  avenue  have  been  blouses  of 
cartridge  cloth,  in  many  colors  and  artistically 
decorated  in  brilliant  wool  embroidery. 

Georgette  blouses,  displaying  hand-painted 
flowers  outlined  in  beads,  have  created  decided 
interest  as  well  as  the  combinations  of  georg- 
ette and  crepe  de  Chine,  batiked  in  brilliant 
colors. 

Figured  Georgettes  and  chiffons  are  selling 
to  some  extent.  The  most  attractive  of  these 
are  combinations  of  figured  front  and  back 
panels  with  a plain  contrasting  shade  in  the 
sleeves. 

Side  and  accordeon  pleatings  are  strong 
features  of  the  spring  georgette  novelties. 
Some  display  this  method  of  trimming  in  deep 
collars  and  turn-back  cuffs  on  short  sleeves, 
while  others  show  pleated  panels  both  front 
and  back,  forming  an  apron  effect  in  two 
shades  of  georgette. 

Elaborate  embroidery  is  a marked  feature 
of  the  plain-colored  georgette  blouses.  An  in- 
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DURST 


No.  128 — Made  of  American  Woolen  Co.’s  all  wool  trico- 
tine, full  lined  with  fancy  silk,  silk  braid,  silk  stitching 
and  ivory  buttons  trim  the  bottom  of  coat. 

Sizes  16  to  44 


$37.50 


ON  THE 
IMMEDIATE 

Your  greatest  help — 
your  most  positive  aid 
to  profits  and  building 
garment  prestige  is  large 
open  stocks  to  choose 
from  for  immediate  de- 

Closely  second  are 
economical  production 
of  these  garments  and 
elimination  of  compe- 
tition. 


JOSEPH  DURST 

“THE  HOUSE  THEY  TALK  ABOUT ” 

1333  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Element  of  Uncertainty  Puts 
Business  World  on  Guard 

Retailers  Discuss  Trade  Problems  While  New  Demands  of  Labor,  Lack  of  Transportation 
and  Drop  in  Exchange  Rate  Furnish  Additional  Topics  — Movement 
of  Goods  Continues  In  All  Sections 


Buyers  were  present  in  unusual  numbers 
in  New  York  this  week.  They  came  from 
every  section  of  the  country  and  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  business  conditions 
excellent  in  their  home  towns.  Many  of 
these  buyers  were  here  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  which  opened  on  Wednesday  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  most 
successful  event  in  point  of  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  association.  They  were 
amply  repaid  in  their  enjoyment  of  the 
lengthy  and  interesting  program  that  filled 
the  hours  of  each  of  the  three  days  the  con- 
vention lasted. 

More  Labor  Demands 

Now  that  it  appears  likely  that  the 
threatened  strike  of  the  railroad  men  will  be 
averted  as  a consequence  of  the  action  of 
President  Wilson,  there  loom  up  the  de- 
mands of  others  in  the  industrial  field.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  group  of  those  who 
now  ask  increased  pay  is  the  ship  repair 
men  in  the  different  yards,  whose  continued 
labor  is  vitally  needed  at  this  time  to  keep 
up  the  expansion  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  on  the  efficiency  of  which  depends 
the  continued  export  of  our  products. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
halting  of  the  sale  of  ships  that  had  been 
seized  when  we  entered  the  war  is  another 
event  of  the  week  that  has  an  important 
bearing  on  our  international  commerce. 

Exchange  Rates  Off  Again 

Foreign  exchange  rates  fell  off  again  on 
Monday  when  quotations  on  pounds  sterling 
dropped  from  Saturday’s  high  of  $3.40  to 
$3.34%.  Francs  sold  at  14.30  and  lire  18.27  to 
the  dollar.  Marks  were  quoted  at  1 cent  each. 

The  continued  efforts  of  numerous  Amer- 
ican exporters  to  dispose  here  of  goods  they 
had  purchased  for  shipment  to  other  coun- 
tries have  not  affected  prices  of  textiles  as 
yet.  The  opinion  is  expressed,  however,  that 
unless  exchange  rates  stiffen  soon,  the  resale 
of  such  goods  will  become  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  dry  goods  market. 

Students  of  European  conditions  assert 
that  there  has  been  a decided  improvement 
in  the  situation  on  the  Continent.  The  peo- 
ple have  come  to  a realization  of  their  situa- 
tion and  of  the  need  for  real  work  and 
economy  as  their  only  means  of  salvation. 
The  reduced  volume  of  foreign  purchases  is 
considered  as  a hopeful  sign  for  the  future. 

Fabric  Lines  Are  Quiet 

Except  for  the  taking  up  of  additional 
allotments  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  and 


some  filling-in  business  in  silks  and  cottons 
the  textile  markets  have  been  very  quiet 
during  the  week.  Prices  generally  remain 
firm  in  first-hands,  although  offerings  by 
second-hands  below  the  peak  of  the  market 
continue. 

Practically  all  the  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  have  now  made  their  openings  for  fall, 
and  although  they  are  reported  to  be  pretty 
well  sold  up  it  is  evident  that  the  edge  is 
off  the  demand.  \ There  seems  to  be  many 
buyers  who  have  not  taken  the  full  amount 
of  their  allotments.  Fine  French  serges  are 
said  to  be  in  especially  keen  request.  Serges 
generally  lead  the  demand,  with  tricotines 
and  velours  next  in  favor. 

Production  of  wool  goods,  judged  by  the 
figures  on  raw  wool  consumption,  is  excep- 
tionally heavy.  The  raw  wool  and  yarn  mar- 
kets are  dull  and  unsettled.  The  raw  wool 
and  raw  silk  markets  are  in  a very  unsettled 
state,  subject  to  sharp  breaks  and  rallies 
without  any  warrant  in  actual  market  condi- 
tions. General  conditions  warrant  a con- 
tinued decline  in  both.  Cotton  yarns  are 
said  to  be  easing  after  holding  extraordinar- 
ily firm  for  a long  time. 

Hold  Up  Silk  Shipments 

The  refusal  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion to  transport  raw,  thrown  or  spun  silk 
in  other  than  carload  lots  as  freight  should 
not  affect  the  textile  situation  materially  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  during  which  the 
roads  will  remain  under  Government  control. 
If  the  roads,  however,  continue  to  oppose 
the  shipment  of  silk  after  March  1,  a situa- 
tion will  be  created  that  must  be  met. 

Opposition  to  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  is 
growing  among  wholesale  and  retail  distrib- 
utors of  dry  goods  and  kindred  merchan- 
dise. In  its  stead  they  suggest  a direct  tax 
on  all  sales,  and  assert  that  such  a tax  may 
readily  be  collected,  also  that  it  would  yield 
a substantial  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Freight  Shipments  Delayed 

It  is  stated  freely  in  the  market  that  lack 
of  sufficient  and  suitable  transportation  is 
the  most  annoying  feature  of  the  dry  goods 
situation.  Buyers  complain  that  goods  are 
delayed  beyond  all  reason  in  transit,  and 
state  that  as  a consequence  of  existing  con- 
ditions they  do  not  know  how  to  order  to 
advantage.  It  frequently  happens  that 
wanted  goods  are  the  last  to  reach  them, 
while  other  goods  not  especially  needed  come 
along  much  more  promptly. 

Fur  Auction 

The  attendance  at  this  week’s  fur  auction, 


which  was  held  in  New  York,  was  quite  as 
enthusiastic  as  that  at  the  St.  Louis  sale 
which  ran  through  last  week  and  the  week 
preceding.  High  prices  were  the  rule  at 
both  events,  thus  showing  the  confidence  of 
the  manufacturing  furriers  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  use  of  fine  furs  next  winter. 

Blouses  and  Waists 

Cotton  blouses,  dresses  and  undergar- 
ments continue  to  sell  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  silk.  New  factories  are  opening  in 
the  Philippines  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
voile  and  batiste  blouses.  Novelties  in  silk 
blouses  are  selling  slowly  with  tricolettes 
and  figured  georgettes  in  the  lead.  Plaid 
taffeta  has  made  its  appearance  in  hip  length 
slip-over  and  tie  in  the  back  models.  Plain 
taffeta  middies  are  also  in  the  market. 

Dress  Accessories 

As  the  spring  advances  the  sales  of  laces 
and  embroideries  increase.  Reports  from 
Southern  resorts  are  pointing  toward  the 
acceptance  of  lingerie  dresses  for  the  coming 
summer.  As  trimmings  and  for  entire 
dresses,  both  laces  and  embroideries  are 
proving  most  effective.  The  popular  ging- 
ham morning  dresses  now  have  embroidery 
on  the  short  sleeves  and  around  the  necks. 

Ribbons  flutter  from  all  kinds  of  gar- 
ments this  season.  Evening  gowns,  lingerie 
frocks,  morning  dresses,  hats  and  house  dresses 
are  considered  incomplete  without  their  com- 
plimentary ribbons. 

Handkerchiefs,  in  the  mass,  continue  to 
be  of  cotton  and  many  of  them  are  colored. 
They  are  not  quite  so  vivid  in  their  colors, 
or  so  eccentric  in  their  designs  as  last  sum- 
mer, perhaps,  but  still  they  glow  in  contrast- 
ing, or  in  harmonizing,  shades  to  match  suit, 
hat  or  eyes.  Silks  are  more  prominent  than 
for  several  seasons  past. 

Sunshades — they  can  scarcely  be  called 
parasols,  as  they  are  “family"  size — are  add- 
ing much  color  and  gayety  to  the  Southern 
beaches.  These  are  of  silk,  brightly  colored, 
and  often  match  the  owner’s  bathing  cape, 
cap  or  rug. 

Due  largely  to  the  soaring  cost  of  raw  silk, 
prices  on  silk  corset  lacers  have  advanced 
20  per  cent;  silk  garter  elastic  is  in  short 
supply  and  advancing,  as  also  is  silk  thread. 

Toy  Fair  Well  Attended 

The  toy  fair,  which  has  just  rounded  out 
its  second  week,  has  been  more  successful 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Many  of  the  ex- 
hibitors have  closed  their  booths,  having 
sold  their  production  for  1920.  In  every 
sense  the  fair  is  a big  success. 
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Merchants  Who  Visit 
The  New  York  Market 

T^vURING  February,  March  and  April 
our  racks  will  contain  exclusive  stocks  of 

LADIES’  & MISSES’  SUITS 

LADIES’,  MISSES’  & CHILDREN’S  COATS 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  enor- 
mous stock  department  and  select  such 
garments  as  you  are  looking  for.  We  are 
bound  to  have  them  in  our  complete  stocks 

of 

HERMAN  HERMAN 

STYLES  VALUES 
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Executive  Rank  Awaits  All  Who 
Let  Themselves  Qualify 

That’s  the  Proposition,  Pure  and  Simple,  in  These  Days  of  Wonderful  Opportunity 
and  Facilities  for  Acquiring  Knowledge  — The  Problem  of  Training  Executives 
Pivots  Largely  About  Inducing  People  to  Allow  Themselves  to  Grow 


“Opportunity,  thy  name  is  executive.” 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  original  quotation, 
yet  I insist  that  I am  right.  If  you  are  not 
yet  convinced,  go  through  the  classified  want 
columns  of  any  issue  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist. 

Take  the  issue  of  Saturday,  Dec.  23  as  an 
example.  More  than  sixty  different  and  dis- 
tinct advertisements  by  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, importers  and  agencies  for  execu- 
tives in  various  lines  of  business. 

A demand  that  is  never  adequately  met; 
never  has  been,  and,  in  all  probability,  never 
will  be.  Within  the  past  six  years  I have 
been  offered  no  less  than  a half  dozen  splen- 
did executive  positions  all  of  which  I have 
refused  for  obvious  reasons  and  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  only  another  proof  of  the  opening 
statement  of  this  article. 

I am  injecting  this  bit  of  personal  refer- , 
ence,  feeling  that,  if  the  Economist  is  as 
generally  read  in  most  stores  by  the  em- 
ployees as  it  is  in  ours,  it  may,  even  in  a 
small  measure,  be  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing some  one  whose  ambition  is  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  executives. 

For  there  is  opportunity  and  to  spare;  in 
fact,  there  is  to-day,  in  the  business  world, 
more  room  at  the  top  than  there  is  at  the 
bottom. 

Making  an  Executive 

Executives  may  be  born — some  may  have 
it  thrust  upon  them,  but  the  real  executive 
acquires  his  position  by  the  simple  force  of 
merit,  achieved  through  hard  work  and  dili- 
gent application  to  the  details  that  each  day’s 
business  brings. 

The  older  I grow,  the  longer  I am  in 
business,  and  the  more  experience  I get,  the 
more  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first 
requisite  in  the  make-up  of  an  executive  is 
self-government.  The  man  or  woman  who 
lacks  self-control  cannot  successfully  direct 
others.  There  are  no  certain  or  fixed  rules 
by  which  a man  or  woman  may  be  trained 
and  equipped  for  an  executive  position — for 
the  reason  that  no  two  personalities  are  ex- 
actly alike.  Circumstances  and  conditions 
should,  at  all  times,  determine  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  training  those  who  are  to  be 
the  future  executives  of  a business  institu- 
tion. 

The  Value  of  Self-Help 

While  one  employee,  or  understudy,  might 
be  amenable  to  a certain  line  of  reasoning,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  entirely  different 
methods  with  another. 

Whenever  such  a course  is  possible,  I 
have  found  it  a splendid  plan  to  put  those 
who  happen  to  be  under  my  direction  upon 


By  Adam  D.  Bowman 

Sales  Manager  of  One  of  the  Largest  Department 
Stores  in  the  Middle  West 

their  own  initiative — let  them  work  out  their 
own  salvation. 

It  stimulates  a latent  resourcefulness  and 
has  a tendency  towards  the  development  of 
individual  ideas  that  often  proves  very  valu- 
able. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  an  executive 
to  get  quick  and  profitable  results  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  ef- 
fort, and  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
those  who  are  working  under  his  direction 
feel  that  they  are  working  icith,  rather  than 
for  him. 

The  Executive  Is  Not  a Censor 

I will  admit  that  I have  had  some  very, 
uncomfortable  half  hours  on  the  “green  car- 
pet,” but  have  invariably  been  made  to  feel 
that  what  was  said  was  not  said  by  way  of 
censure,  but  rather  as  a plain  talk  from  man 
to  man. 

In  fact,  I have  rather  enjoyed  these  little 
personal  “conferences”  after  they  were  over, 
and  I realize  now  that  they  were  worth  much 
to  me,  not  alone  because  of  the  things  that 
were  said,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  presented. 

I remember  very  distinctly  an  executive 
with  whom  I once  worked.  Under  his  direct 
supervision  were  a number  of  buyers  and  he 
seemed  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  these 
buyers  must  be  made  to  “know  their  places.” 
They  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  work- 
ing “for”  him  rather  than  “with”  him  for 
the  firm. 

Such  an  executive  is  not  in  the  biggest, 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  an  executive,  and 
he  will  not  have — nor  does  he  deserve,  per- 
sonally— the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of 
those  who  are  working  under  his  direction. 

In  a case  of  this  kind,  the  firm  is  invari- 
ably the  loser;  for  there  is — on  the  part  of 
the  buyers,  or  department  heads  who  are 
working  under  such  conditions — a lack  of 
initiative,  of  co-operation  and  team  work 
without  which  no  business,  large  or  small, 
can  attain  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and 
success. 

Pursues  a Different  Method 

Another  instance — a woman  in  this  case 
— a buyer  who,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  has 
achieved  notable  success  in  her  line  of  work. 

A broad-minded  woman,  kindly  and  cour- 
teous always,  and  ever  ready  to  divide  the 
honor  of  her  success  with  those  who  work 
under  her  guidance. 


I remember  particularly  a time  when  she 
was  preparing  for  an  Eastern  buying  trip. 
Her  plans  were  all  made  and  every  one  of 
those  working  under  her  supervision  knew 
of  her  plans,  time  of  departure  and  expected 
date  of  return. 

To  each  one  she  had  said  in  going  over 
the  plans  for  the  work  during  her  absence: 
“I’m  going  to  leave  this  entirely  in  your 
charge.  I want  you  to  do  your  best  while  I 
am  gone  and  I know  you  will.” 

There  was  a new  understudy  assisting 
her  with  the  stock  records  and  desk  work. 
The  buyer  had  gone  over  very  carefully,  with 
this  girl,  the  things  which  she  desired  her  to 
do  during  her  absence — making  notations  on 
a calendar  of  each  day’s  duties,  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  them. 

To  me  it  seemed  an  ideal  arrangement  and 
there  was  never  any  let-up  in  business  while 
she  was  away. 

“Her  girls,”  as  she  called  them,  were,  to 
a great  extent,  put  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  really 
an  important  part  of  the  organization — which, 
in  reality,  they  were. 

Two  Kinds  of  Executives 

Executives  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  First,  those  who  plan  and  direct 
only;  second,  those  who  execute  the  plans 
and  carry  out  the  directions;  the  one  occupy- 
ing the  same  position  or  relation  to  the  other 
as  does  the  salesforce  to  the  buyer,  or  the 
buyers  to  the  merchandise  or  sales  manager. 

An  executive  should  always  be  ready  and 
willing  to  teach  those  who  are  under  his 
direction  what  he  knows,  and  he,  in  turn, 
may  find  many  opportunities  for  learning. 
An  executive  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
it  is  his  duty  not  only  to  build  business  but 
also  to  build  other  executives — men  and 
women.  Even  more,  he  should  train  some 
one,  so  that,  if  occasion  requires  it,  his  own 
position  could  be  satisfactorily  filled. 

Co-operation  an  Essential 

One  of  the  common  faults  with  some  ex- 
ecutives is  that  they  are  inclined  too  often 
to  “say  what  they  think,”  rather  than,  “think 
what  they  say.”  A proper  exercise  of  the 
will  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for  the 
development  of  creative  power,  and  energy 
should  always  be  guarded  by  reason  and 
tempered  by  good  judgment.  The  success  of 
any  business  is  dependent  to  a great  extent 
upon  a mutual  confidence  and  good  will  that 
should  exist  between  every  executive  and  his 
assistants.  The  most  successful  business  of 
the  present  time,  and  I care  not  what  that 
business  may  be,  is  conducted  on  the  co-opera- 
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tive  plan.  It  is  the  one  big,  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  success — not  alone  to  the  manage- 
ment but  to  all  concerned. 

The  Human  Element 

To  think  for  yourself  is  a God-given 
privilege  and  the  executive,  big  or  little, 
who  endeavors  to  do  all  the  thinking  for 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  is  making 
a vital  mistake.  It  is  impossible  to  always 
hire  men  and  women  who  are  naturally  fitted 
to  do  the  things  you  want  done,  and  for 
which  you  are  responsible;  so  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  that  they  learn  your  meth- 
ods and  why  certain  work  is  done  in  a cer- 
tain way. 

In  order  to  learn  this  they  must  exercise 
their  right  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
searching  for  the  reason  for  what  they  are 
doing — thus  creating  a personal  interest, 
without  which  success  cannot  follow. 

The  Power  of  Thought 

People  are  not  machines  but  human  be- 
ings, and  must  be  treated  as  such.  They 
must  be  provided  with  opportunities  for 
thinking.  The  big,  predominating  idea  of  a 
department  store  like  ours  is  “service  to  the 
customer,”  and  only  in  that  proportion  to 
which  an  employee  knows  the  business  in 
which  he  or  she  may  be  engaged  can  “he” 
be  of  real  service  to  a store’s  patrons. 

In  speaking  of  the  opportunity  for  study 
— for  thinking  along  certain  lines  and  work- 
ing out  the  various  problems  that  arise  frfim 
day  to  day,  I do  not  mean  that  this  applies 
only  to  the  subordinate  but  may  include  the 
executives  as  well. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  has  a tendency 
to  educate  and  develop  men  and  women  more 
than  responsibility,  and  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  absolutely  essential  to  progress  and 
success. 

A Mistaken  Idea 

Ideas  are  plentiful  and  the  executive  who 
thinks  he  has  a monopoly  of  them  is  making 
a grave  mistake.  Very  often  they  turn  up  in 
the  most  unexpected  ways  and  places.  Some- 
thing a customer  may  say  or  the  chance  re- 
mark of  a cash  boy  or  bundle  wrapper  may  be 
adapted  in  some  way  to  the  very  things  you, 
as  an  executive,  are  doing. 

The  other  morning  while  waiting  for  my 
train  a man  made  the  remark  that,  “I  reckon 
the  Lord  knows  his  business  better  than  I do, 
but  I do  think  this  sleety  weather  is  a big 
mistake.” 

I admitted  that  sleet  and  slush  do  not 
have  much  of  a tendency  to  cause  humanity, 
in  general,  to  smile,  and  then  I thought  of  the 
cheerful  philosophy  of  the  Hoosier  poet,  the 
late  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  said: 

“It  hain’t  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain, 

It’s  just  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice — 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends 
rain, 

W’y,  rain’s  my  choice.” 

All  of  which  suggested  the  idea  that 
cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  suc- 
cess. It  helps  to  make  many  a sale  and  its 
absence  behind  the  counter  may  be  detected 
in  the  sum  total  of  the  day’s  transactions. 

A smiling  executive  will  surround  him  or 
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herself  with  smiling  salespeople  and  depart- 
ment managers,  and  no  matter  how  grouchy 
or  cranky  a customer  may  be,  she  would 
rather  trade  in  a store  where  smiles  are  dis- 
pensed than  in  one  where  her  own  disposi- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  faces  of  those  behind 
the  counter. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  mind  of  an  executive  must  be  many- 
sided — that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  adapt  him- 
self to  constantly  changing  conditions  and 
circumstances;  be  able  to  grasp  quickly  the 
details  of  the  many  and  varied  questions 
which  hourly  confront  him.  There  are  al- 
ways two  sides  to  every  question,  and  very 
often  it  is  necessary  that  an  executive,  in 
order  to  exercise  a just  and  proper  judgment, 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  other 
fellow  in  order  to  get  his  viewpoint.  And 
it  is  surprising,  sometimes,  what  a fund  of 
valuable  information  may  be  acquired  in  this 
way. 

Not  a day  passes  but  that  I find  it  profit- 
able to  question,  not  alone  the  buyers  or  the 
managers  of  departments,  but  the  salespeo- 
ple, the  checkers,  the  bundle  wrappers,  the 
stock  boys  and  even  the  elevator  operators 
and  porters,  about  various  things,  and  very 
frequently  get  some  mighty  good  sugges- 
tions. 

Mary  Was  “All  Right” 

I recall  an  experience  of  several  years 
ago  which  happened  right  here  in  our  own 
store.  One  of  the  girls  in  the  notion  section, 
although  comparatively  new,  seemed  to  know 
her  business  just  a little  better  than  any  of 
the  others.  We  will  call  her  Mary  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  because  that  isn’t  her 
name. 

But  it  was  Mary  who  knew  where  every- 
thing was.  “Have  we  any  more  of  this  in 
stocks?”  “When  will  this  article  be  in?” 
“Why  does  this  cost  more  than  the  other, 
though  both  articles  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose?” It  was  “Mary  this”  and  “Mary  that,” 
and — Mary  always  knew. 

It  was  very  plain  that  Mary  would  not 
always  be  a “seller  of  notions” — and  she 
isn’t.  To-day  she  is  an  executive,  the  buyer 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  in  the  store,  and  is  making  a 
splendid  success. 

Opportunities  Must  Be  Grasped 

Another  similar  instance — that  of  a 
woman  of  pleasing  address  and  splendid  per- 
sonality who  was  selling  books.  She  was 
well  educated,  had  a natural  love  for  books; 
but  to  her  there  seemed  to  be  no  opportunity 
for  advancement.  She  was  discouraged  and 
frankly  said  so.  I talked  to  her  a number 
of  times  and  tried  to  impress  upon  her  mind 
the  fact  that  opportunity  must  come. 

And  it  did.  Circumstances  arose  which 
made  it  necessary  that  a new  buyer  be  ap- 
pointed. The  position  was  given  her  and 
to-day  she  is  considered  the  most  capable  and 
best-informed  book  woman  in  the  city. 

And  so  it  goes — opportunity  after  oppor- 
tunity— if  you  are  only  ready.  But  remem- 
ber, that  although  opportunity  may  lurk  just 
around  the  corner,  it  is  very  apt  to  pass  you 
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by  if  ycu  spend  too  much  time  looking  in  the 
show  window  of  past  achievements.  These 
are  the  days  of  opportunity,  but  it’s  up  to 
you  and  you  must  be  prepared  when  it  comes. 

Successfully  Directing  Others 

One  often  hears  the  remark  that  “So-and- 
so  has  an  easy  time  of  it.  A private  office,  a 
private  stenographer  and  nothing  much  to 
do  except  tell  someone  else  what  to  do.  Why, 
he  doesn’t  work  half  the  time.”  That’s  the 
idea  exactly.  He  is  not  paid  a big  salary  for 
what  he  does.  He  is  hired  and  paid  for  his 
ability  to  get  things  done,  not  to  do  them. 

But  before  such  a man  is  capable  of  suc- 
cessfully directing  others  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  certain  line  of  work,  he  must 
himself  know  what  is  to  be  done  and  the  best 
and  most  economical  method  of  doing  it. 

Planning  That  Counts 

The  executive  may  be  sitting  in  his  office 
apparently  idle,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
doesn’t  even  know  what  is  going  on  around 
him;  but  it  will  be  a safe  bet  that  he  is,  in 
very  fact,  the  busiest  man  on  the  job. 

He  may  spend  hours  in  thinking  over  the 
details  of  some  plan  as  to  the  best  method  of 
doing  a certain  important  thing,  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  after  the  plans  are  all  worked 
out,  will  require  but  a few  minutes  of  time. 

All  of  which  but  proves  that  before  an 
executive  can  formulate  plans,  the  execution  of 
which  is  reasonably  sure  of  success,  he  must 
know  the  nature  of  the  work — just  what  it 
requires  and  the  various  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  performed. 

So  I thoroughly  believe  that,  in  training 
those  under  your  supervision,  they  must  be 
made  first  to  realize  that  their  work,  what- 
ever its  character  may  be  and  however  unim- 
portant it  may  seem  to  them,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  others  and  that  they 
should  master  it  in  all  its  details. 

One  Thing  at  a Time 

One  time,  while  in  a Western  city,  1 
started  to  climb  the  spiral  stairway  leading 
to  the  dome  in  the  Capitol  building.  I hadn’t 
gone  very  far  until  I stopped,  looked  away  up 
at  the  top  and  then  thought,  “Great  Scott, 
will  I ever  reach  the  top?”  I felt  quite  sure 
there  must  be  at  least  a million  steps. 

I didn’t  realize  it  then,  but  the  trouble 
was  that  I was  mentally  trying  to  take  every 
one  of  those  steps  at  once.  I have  had  the 
same  trouble  since  by  finding  so  many  things 
to  do  and  only  a certain  number  of  hours  in 
which  to  do  them  that  I have  thought,  “Will 
I ever  get  them  done?” 

Get  Right  Mental  Attitude 

This  is  a wrong  mental  attitude  and  to 
some  degree  unfits  one  for  the  duties  of  the 
day.  One  thing  at  a time  and  that  well  done 
will  banish  the  fear  and  worry  habits;  and  it 
is  surprising  the  vast  amount  of  work  that 
can  be  accomplished  under  right  conditions. 

When  the  mind  is  harassed  by  worry  it 
is  not  in  condition  to  successfully  meet  the 
problems  of  business  and  cannot  measure  up 
to  the  achievement  that  is  expected  of  it. 

Thoroughness  must  be  insisted  upon. 
Success  naturally  follows  thoroughness  and 

(Continued  on  page  115) 
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MOVIN’  DAY! 


NOW 

Located  at 

122  W.  27th  Street 

With  increased  facilities, 
conveniences  and  production, 
we  will  be  in  better  position 
than  ever  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements. 

.Our  line  of  Spring 


COATS  and  SUITS 

is  most  interestingly  varied  and 
up  to  the  minute  in  styles,  colors 
and  materials.  Be  sure  to  see  them! 
It  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage. 


Leipzig  & Rosenberg 

122  West  27th  Street,  New  York 

Boston  Showroom:  515  Washington  St. 
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As  Long  as  the  Dead  Beat 
Is  Dead,  Bury  Him! 

Nashville’s  Credit  Men’s  Association  Found  It  Didn’t  Take 
Long  to  Conduct  an  Autopsy — Newspaper  Campaign  Made 
Honest  Debtors  See  Credit  Man  as  an  Ally,  Not  a Tyrant 
— For  the  Dishonest  It  Was  Just  Plain  Infernal! 

By  R.  H . Poindexter 

Credit  Manager,  D.  Looeman,  Berger  & Teitlebaum,  Nashville,  Tcnn., 
and  Member  of  the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  National  Association 


After  studying  this  matter  seriously  for 
some  time,  the  Associated  Retail  Credit  Men 
of  Nashville  inaugurated  a newspaper  cam- 
paign aimed  practically  at  the  dead  beat,  try- 
ing to  show  him  why  it  was  much  better  for 
him  to  be  honest  and  try  to  pay  his  just 
debts.  We  also  tried  to  show  any  one  who 
was  in  financial  difficulties  that  the  credit 
men  of  this  association  desired  to  help  him 
and  not  force  him  into  bankruptcy. 

In  this  way  numbers  of  men  and  women 
put  themselves  on  a cash  basis  and  paid 
some  member  of  the  association  monthly  or 
weekly  sums  to  be  pro-rated  to  their  credi- 
tors. The  person  who  had  gotten  “in  bad” 
would  go  to  some  member  of  the  Association 
who  he  felt  he  knew  and  could  lay  his  trou- 
bles before  best,  and  this  credit  man  would 
get  a list  of  his  creditors  with  amounts 
owing,  and  the  size  payments  the  party  could 
make  and  how  often.  The  credit  man  would 
then  take  up  the  matter  with  the  creditors 
and  get  an  agreement  to  allow  the  debtor  to 
settle  in  this  way. 

Found  Moderation  Practicable 

One  point  we  always  had  in  mind  was  to 
never  press  a debtor  to  make  his  payments 
larger  than  we  thought  he  could  stand.  We 
worked  on  the  idea  it  was  better  to  let  them 
promise  $5  per  month  and  pay  it  than  per- 
suade them  to  promise  $10  and  have  the  party 
default  in  his  payments.  This  newspaper 
campaign  was  run  for  one  year. 

After  all  this  there  were  a great  number 
who  preferred  to  go  the  bankrupt  route  or 
settle  with  their  creditors  with  a postal  card, 
as  they  expressed  it. 

The  writer  has  heard  of  cases  where  men 
who  had  gone  through  bankruptcy,  had  ad- 
vised their  friends  who  were  in  financial  dif- 
ficulties that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  settle 
these  small  trifles  with  a card  from  the  ref- 
eree and  save  themselves  from  worry.  The 
amounts  owing,  as  a general  thing,  were  not 
large  enough  for  the  credit  man  to  take  the 
time  and  go  to  the  expense  to  fight  them 
alone. 

Turning  the  Laugh 

Our  Association  decided  to  do  something 
to  try  to  put  the  laugh  on  the  other  fellow. 
There  was  a committee  of  three  appointed 
with  instructions  to  do  something.  We  held 
a meeting  and  then  called  in  the  attorney  for 
the  Association  and  he  agreed  to  probe  into 


ten  cases  of  bankrupts  for  a certain  fee,  this 
committee  to  select  the  cases.  The  Credit 
Men’s  Association,  not  being  overburdened 
with  cash,  this  committee  went  before  the  As- 
sociated Credit  Merchants’  Association  and 
it  furnished  the  money. 

We  all  know  certain  things  are  exempt 
and  that  these  exemptions  differ  in  different 
States. 

We  got  a list  of  the  things  a man  could  claim 
exemptions  on  and  what  he  could  not.  This 
committee  then  got  busy  and  selected  its 
cases.  We  then  made  a careful  study  of 
them  and  when  their  cases  came  up  before 
the  referee  we  were  ready  to  fight  them  to  a 
finish.  In  some  we  didn’t  get  anything  of 
much  value,  but  it  was  a great  moral  lesson 
to  the  fellow,  or  would-be  followers,  to  have 
an  officer  drag  out  and  cart  away  little  things 
the  law  didn’t  allow  him.  We  recovered  in  . 
three  of  the  cases  several  hundred  dollars 
more  than  the  attorney’s  fees.  The  moral 
effect  was  the  thing  we  were  after,  and  we 
got  it. 

Bankrupt  Becomes  Curiosity 

The  repeaters  in  bankruptcy  are  now 
practically  unknown.  I understand  the  at- 
torneys in  this  city  now  refuse  to  take  cases 
if  they  see  any  flaws  in  the  case,  as  they 
know  they  will  be  attacked.  Saw  in  one  of 
our  daily  papers  some  time  ago  that  some  of- 
ficial had  said  if  a man  came  around  to  file 
a petition  in  bankruptcy  he  would  be  looked 
on  as  a curiosity.  They  attributed  it  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

That  may  be  so — hope  it  is — but  I have 
known  men  making  good  salaries  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bankruptcy  act  more  than 
once.  Think  my  firm  has  been  “paid”  twice 
so  far  this  year  by  a post  card  from  a ref- 
eree and  they  were  old  accounts  where  the 
parties  had  left  Nashville  and  were  living  in 
other  states. 

Educate  Your  Public 

Educate  your  people  by  newspaper  pub- 
licity to  the  advantage  in  paying  their  debts 
and  having  a good  credit  standing.  Show 
them  the  credit  man  is  their  friend  and  is 
working  for  their  interest  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest of  his  firm.  Show  them  he  is  ready 
to  help  them  and  willing  to  extend  every 
courtesy  that  may  be  to  their  interest. 

Show  them  if  they  are  inclined  to  over- 
buy and  go  into  debt,  the  credit  man  is  their 
best  friend  when  he  calls  this  to  their  atten- 


tion, and  possibly  declines  to  allow  them  to 
overbuy  from  his  firm. 

In  Case  of  Bankruptcy 

If  some  refuse  to  be  educated  and  try  the 
bankruptcy  route  then  the  Retail  Credit  As- 
sociation should  act  together  and  fight  them 
to  a finish.  Take  from  them  everything  you 
can— no  matter  if  it  is  of  no  value — and  the 
evil  will  soon  be  broken  up.  It  has  gone  as 
far  as  it  has  simply  because  in  the  past  there 
has  been  such  poor  organization  and  co- 
operation among  the  Retail  Credit  Men. 

With  the  activity  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation every  city  in  the  Union  will  soon  be 
organized  and  the  pernicious  dead  beat  will 
have  a hard  road  to  travel. 

4 

Executive  Ranks 

(Continued  from  page  111) 

the  habit  of  doing  one’s  best  adds  strength  to 
character  and  character  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  business. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist,  and  the 
secret  of  business  success  lies  in  being  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  your  job. 

There  has  never  been  a time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  such  opportunities 
for  acquiring  information  and  knowledge 
were  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  really  want 
to  learn  as  are  offered  to-day.  Countless 
libraries,  where  books  upon  every  phase  of 
business  life  and  activity  may  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  a few  pennies  a day. 

The  greatest  minds  of  the  age  open  their 
vast  storehouses  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, so  that  those  who  will  may  benefit. 
Builders  of  business  of  every  kind  and  char- 
acter offer  for  an  insignificant  sum  that  which 
has  cost  them  years  of  hard  work  and  research. 

Personally,  I have  several  sources  of  in- 
formation that  touch  directly  upon  the  duties 
which  fall  to  my  lot.  In  the  order  of  their 
importance,  as  I view  them,  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  System,  Nugent’s  Bulletin,  the 
American  Magazine  and  Vogue,  or  Harpers. 

And  now  permit  me  to  say,  irrelevant 
though  it  may  seem,  that  I’m  getting  more 
real  fun  and  enjoyment  out  of  my  work  as 
sales  manager  than  anything  else  I’ve  ever 
done.  The  road  to  the  executive’s  realm  is 
an  open  road  and  friendly,  and  the  price  of 
admission  is  hard  work,  conscientious  appli- 
cation of  personal  effort  and  a sincere  desire 
to  succeed. 
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STRIKING  ORIGINALITY 
AND  EXCLUSIVENESS 


Every  Sontag  model  reflects  an  atmosphere 
of  originality  and  exclusiveness — all  those 
little  tailored  touches  which  appeal  to  the 
customer  who  demands  refinement  in 
dress — and  still  every  garment  produced 
to  sell  at  a reasonable  price. 


No.  612 — Jaunty  sport  coat  of 
Polo  cloth,  lined  throughout  with 
fancy  silk.  Pin  tucks  and  silk 
darts  trim  the  back;  silk  stitch- 
ing" and  ornamental  buttons 
finish  the  large  collar  and  cuffs. 
Leather  belt  to  match  piped  in 
contrasting  color.  Sizes  16  to  42. 

Colors:  Tan,  French 90  Cn 

Blue  and  Dark  Brown. 


No.  419 — Chic  Bolero  suit  of  all- 
wool  tricotine.  The  Bolero  is 
extravagantly  trimmed  with  silk 
embroidery  in  pleasing  combina- 
tion. Soft  crush  girdle  of 
plaid  taffeta  matches  lining  of 
Bolero.  Accordion  pleated  skirt. 

Sizes  16  to  36.  Navy^49  5Q 


No.  381 — This  smart  tailored 
model  is  of  all-wool  tricotine 
fancy  silk  lined.  Three  pleats 
finished  with  silk  embroidered 
darts  trim  the  back.  Belt  all 
around,  button  trimmed  in  back. 
Novelty  pockets.  Sizes d>9Q  Cn 
16  to  42.  Navy  only 
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Agitation  for  “Pure 
Gains  Formidable 


Fabrics”  Law 
Momentum 


Several  Congressmen  Have  Their  Own  Ideas  of  How  to  Tell  the  Truth  About 
Fabrics,  Creating  Desirability  That  Retailer  Express  Himself — Another 
H.  C.  L.  Conference  with  Figg  Shows  Everyone  Willing  to  Help, 

But  None  Who  Has  Taken  the  Lead 


By  the  Economist's  Washington  Correspondent 


It  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  clothing 
trade  of  this  country,  and 
particularly  manufacturers  of  clothing,  to  be 
diligent  and  watchful  with  regard  to  bills  now 
before  Congress  designed  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  a “pure  fabric”  law.  The  cry 
of  profiteering  that  has  been  heard  in  in- 
creasing volume  throughout  the  United 
States  during  these  times  of  high  prices  is 
giving  impetus  to  this  proposed  legislation 
and,  unless  it  is  watched,  some  bill,  in  more 
or  less  crude  form,  and  full  of  danger  both 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  consumer,  may  get 
into  such  a favorable  legislative  position 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  a con- 
summation that  would  prove  to  be  a real 
menace. 

Capper  Ready  to  Fight 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  author  of  the 
latest  measure  of  this  character,  says  he  in- 
tends to  push  it  with  all  possible  vigor.  It 
is  not  likely  that  action  can  be  obtained  at 
this  session,  but  that  there  is  much  agitation 
in  that  direction  at  the  present  moment  can 
not  be  denied.  Senator  Capper  is  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  and  diligent,  and  when  he  rides 
a hobby  the  steed  is  quite  apt  to  receive  some 
public  attention. 

Besides  his  bill  there  is  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Rainey  of  Illi- 
nois, a member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  defines  specific- 
ally what  is  and  what  is  not  a true  fabric, 
but  places  the  entire  burden  upon  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  cloth. 

Akin  to  these  two  bills  are  the  meas- 
ures by  Representative  Kreider  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, prohibiting  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments as  to  values  and  qualities,  and  by 
Representative  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  relating 
to  misbranding  and  labeling.  Each  of  these 
contains  provisions  that  will  be  approved  by 
the  trade,  but  they  contain,  also,  provisions 
that  should  be  modified  radically  and  made 
clear. 

To  all  of  these  matters  the  trade  should 
give  heed  and  assistance  in  enacting  that 
which  is  beneficial  and  preventing  that 
which  will  cause  only  trouble  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  the  country  and 
bring  no  benefits  to  the  consumer  in  whose 
interests  the  legislation  is  put  forward. 

“My  bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,” 
said  Senator  Capper  to  the  Economist  corre- 
spondent. “I  have  approached  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who  con- 
sume and  who  are  entitled,  in  my  judgment, 


to  know  exactly  what  they  are  getting  when 
they  pay  their  money.  It  has  the  approval 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  of  many 
organized  bodies. 

Hot  on  Trail  of  Shoddy 

“A  lot  of  shoddy  goods  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  to-day  at  profiteering  prices, 
and  this  could  not  be  done  if  we  had  a law 
such  as  I propose.  The  consumer  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost  of 
shoddy  clothing  and  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  prices  of  strictly  first-class  mer- 
chandise when  he  receives  only  inferior  sub- 
stitutes. 

“I  believe  there  are  many  retail  dealers 
throughout  the  country  who  would  hail  such 
legislation  with  actual  delight.  I intend  to 
push  it  with  all  the  influence  I have  and  I 
know  there  are  many  other  members  of  the 
Senate  who  believe  in  the  principle  upon 
which  the  bill  is  based.  It  may  be  imper- 
fect in  some  of  its  details  but  the  principle 
behind  it  is  sound. 

“At  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  the  American  Advertising  Associa- 
tion gave  its  approval  to  the  proposal.  The 
bill  is  only  one  form  of  the  demand  that 
has  grown  up  all  over  the  land  for  true  ad- 
vertising. My  state  is  a wool-producing 
state  and  my  people  are  for  it.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Wool  Growers’  Association  and 
the  members  of  that  organization  are  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  legislation.  It  comes  before 
Congress  with  backing  of  such  character  be- 
hind it  that  the  demand  for  its  enactment 
cannot  be  ignored. 

“The  bill  will  receive  consideration  in 
the  committee  and  in  time,  I feel  confident, 
it  will  receive  a favorable  report  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House.” 

Needs  Effective  Counterbalance 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  as  Senator 
Capper  says,  that  the  wool  growers  of  the 
country  are  behind  this  bill.  The  influence 
of  the  agriculturists  upon  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  past,  like  that  of  organized  labor, 
has  been  proved,  and  therein  lies  the  danger 
if  those  interested  in  this  subject  do  not 
patiently  and  truthfully  make  clear  the  evils 
that  lurk  within  a bill  that  may  be  loosely 
drawn  but  which  is  bound  to  appeal  strongly 
to  those  whose  seats  in  Congress  are  due  to 
the  rural  vote. 

The  Iowa  Homestead,  an  agricultural  paper, 
has  boomed  this  truth-in-fabric  bill  consist- 


ently. In  its  issue  of  Jan. 
1 it  states  that  “wool  grow- 
ers’ associations  through- 
out the  country  are  strongly  favoring  the 
enactment  of  a national  pure  fabric  law.” 

After  advancing  arguments  in  support  of 
the  bill  it  states  that  “we  are  informed  by 
reliable  authority  that  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
material  which  goes  into  ‘all  wool’  suits  and 
other  clothing  is  shoddy  and  only  about  25 
per  cent  virgin  wool.”  A pure  fabric  law, 
this  paper  points  out,  “would  prove  a dis- 
tinct boon  to  the  sheep  industry,  for  the  de- 
mand for  virgin  wool  clothes  would  be  so 
strong  that  they  would  sell  at  a premium 
while  shoddy  goods  would  come  more  nearly 
selling  on  their  own  merits  and  not  upon  the 
present  ‘all  wool’  claims. 

“Every  buyer  of  clothing  and  every 
grower  of  wool  in  particular,”  the  paper  goes 
on,  “should  favor  a national  pure  fabric  law 
and  so  inform  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men in  Washington  where  the  enactment  of  a 
law  of  that  sort  is  now  being  considered.” 

Propaganda  Gathers  Momentum 

Here,  certainly,  is  evidence  that  the  prop- 
aganda for  the  enactment  of  this  law  al- 
ready is  under  way.  The  arguments  in  its 
favor  are  set  forth  ingeniously  and  have  an 
appealing  force  to  those  who  make  no  at- 
tempt to  go  beneath  the  surface.  That  this 
propaganda  is  gathering  strength  and  col- 
lecting the  sinews  of  war  with  which  to  con- 
duct its  campaign  is  set  forth  in  this  same 
farm  newspaper.  “Several  wool  growers’ 
associations,”  it  says,  “have  strongly  in- 
dorsed the  movement  for  honesty  in  label- 
ing cloth  and  the  members  of  some  of  them 
have  taxed  themselves  to  the  extent  of  one 
cent  per  sheep  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a fund  to  be  used  to  secure  suitable 
legislation  at  an  early  date.  The  National 
Wool  Growers’  Association  of  the  Western 
States,  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
sheep  organization  in  this  country,  has  taken 
the  lead.  . . . No  doubt  other  wool 
growers’  associations  will  sooner  or  later 
fall  into  line  with  funds,  as  they  should.” 
Enough  has  here  been  shown  to  indicate 
that  the  movement  for  a truth-in-fabric  law 
is  well  under  way  and  that  it  already  has 
considerable  momentum.  The  trade  should 
arouse  itself  before  it  is  too  late. 

Result  of  Figg  Conference 

The  conference  last  week  between  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  industries  in  the 
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SUITS  & COATS 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 


NO.  1599 


Two  new  models  fresh  from  our  Designing  Room. 


NO.  1598 


SERVICE  THAT  COUNTS 


This  season  more  than  ever  buyers  will  rely  on  large  open  stocks — New  styles  in  profusion 
replenish  our  stock  room  weekly.  The  merchandise  you  want — just  when  you  want  it. 


SUITS 

$16.75  to  $75.00 


COATS 
$13.75  to  $59.75 


Open  Orders  filled  same 
day  as  received 


S.  MILLER  & SONS 


127-133  West  26th  St. 


New  York 


Send  for  our  new 
catalogue  showing 
12  specials  for  at 
once  shipment 


Boston  Showrooms:  515  Washington  St.  Chicago  Showrooms:  Room  1002,  Republic  Bldg. 


clothing  trade,  from  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  expected  much  in  the  way  of  def- 
inite results  looking  to  a lowering  in  prices, 
ended  in  nothing  more  than  professions  of 
co-operation  and  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  some  way  would  still  be  found  to  bring 
about  a reduction  in  the  cost  of  wearing 
apparel  of  all  kinds. 

Every  branch  of  the  industry,  from  the 
producers  of  cotton  and  wool  through  the 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  down  to  the 
retailer,  was  represented.  The  unsatisfac- 
tory result  of  the  conference  was  a keen  dis- 
appointment, not  only  to  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Figg,  in  charge  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  Necessaries  Control  Act,  but  to  the 
delegates  attending.  Only  one  definite 
thing  was  accomplished — the  appointment  of 
a committee  of  one  from  each  branch  of  the 
industry  to  confer  with  the  Department  of- 
ficials from  time  to  time  and  assist  in  the 
work  of  reducing  clothing  prices. 

The  discussion  was  conducted  behind 
closed  doors  and  the  conference  was  held  by 
Mr.  Figg  to  have  been  executive  and  con- 
fidential. The  one  thing,  apparently,  upon 
which  all  agreed  was  that  there  must  be 
more  production  and  a better  distribution 
of  goods  by  which  all  unnecessary  costs 
should  be  eliminated,  before  there  could  be 
any  substantial  reduction  in  costs. 

Labor  costs  were  a prolific  source  of  dis- 
cussion, but  without  effecting  any  tangible 
results.  Sidney  Hillman,  representative  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, was  the  target  for  many  questions,  both 
by  manufacturers  and  retailers.  He  out- 
lined the  status  of  labor  in  the  present  situa- 
tion from  his  viewpoint  but  denied  that  labor 
was  responsible  for  present  conditions  to  the 
degree  that  has  been  emphasized  in  the  press, 
by  merchants  and  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions, and  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Labor  Offers  No  Solace 

He  insisted  that  labor  had  asked  for  in- 
creases in  wages  only  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  but  it  is  understood 
that  in  response  to  earnest  inquiries  he  re- 
fused to  indicate  what  the  course  of  labor  in 
the  future  would  be  further  than  to  say  that 
unless  living  costs  were  lowered  there  would 
be  additional  demands  for  more  wages.  He 
declined  to  discuss  the  probable  extent  of 
these  demands,  and  as  existing  contracts  ex- 
pire June  1,  his  statement  was  somewhat  disv 
concerting  to  clothing  manufacturers. 

In  this  connection,  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  took  issue  with  the  action  of 
the  retail  clothing  merchants  at  the  previous 
conference  in  January  and  asserted  that  if 
further  wage  increases  have  to  be  allowed  it 
necessarily  would  be  added  to  the  price  of 
clothing  for  next  season.  The  retailers,  in  a 
resolution,  notified  the  manufacturers  at  the 
January  conference  that  if  a further  wage 
increase  was  granted  they  would  neither  ab- 
sorb it  nor  pass  it  along  to  the  public,  but  as- 
serted that  the  manufacturers  must  pay  it 
out  of  their  own  profits. 

The  views  of  the  manufacturers  were 
given  in  a statement  issued  after  the  confer- 
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ence  by  the  National  Association  of  Cloth- 
iers, as  follows: 

“The  public  must  be  advised  that  there 
is  a new  standard  of  prices  for  wearing  ap- 
parel; that  in  191-1  the  textile  and  needle 
industries,  in  so  far  as  concerned  labor,  were 
two  of  the  poorest  paid  industries  and  that 
they  are  now  paying  an  adequate  wage,  and 
that  the  public  should  expect  this  condition 
to  reflect  itself  in  the  future  retail  price  of 
clothing;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
condition  to  warrant  anyone  in  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  any  material  reduction  in 
the  price  of  clothing.” 

Resolution  by  Retailers 

Representatives  of  the  retail  clothing 
trade  adopted  a resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Justice  calling 
upon  it  to  bring  profiteers,  if  there  were  any, 
to  speedy  trial  or  absolve  the  trade  from 
the  unfounded  charges  that  have  appeared 
in  the  press. 

The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  statements  have 
appeared  in  the  public  press  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  profiteering  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try, and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  into  the  clothing  indus- 
try during  the  last  few  months,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  organizations, 
assembled  in  conference  on  Feb.  2,  1920,  upon 
the  call  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  re- 
spectfully request  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that,  if  there  are  any  profiteers  in  the 
clothing  industry,  the  Department  bring 
those  against  whom  it  finds  evidence  of  profit- 
eering to  a speedy  trial.  We  pledge  our 
co-operation  in  the  effort  to  eradicate  such 
evils  if  they  exist. 

“If,  however,  the  investigation  should 
show  that,  as  we  believe,  the  charges  are  un- 
founded, we  ask  the  Department  to  make  an 
authoritative  statement  to  the  public  and  to 
publish  the  facts  as  they  are,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  insinuations  in  question, 
thereby  relieving  the  industry  from  the  stig- 
ma attached  to  it  by  such  charges  as  have 
been  promulgated  in  the  public  press. 

“We  also  suggest  that  a committee  on  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Justice  be 
constituted,  consisting  of  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives of  each  organization  here  rep- 
resented and  such  other  organizations  as 
may  be  desired  by  the  Department,  said  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  facts  brought  out  in 
this  conference  and  such  other  facts  as  the 
committee  may  be  able  to  obtain,  and  co- 
operate with  the  Department  in  such  manner 
as  it  may  desire.” 

Cloth  Standardization 

The  suggested  standardization  of  cloths 
was  discussed  at  some  length.  Cloth  manu- 
facturers, it  was  said,  expressed  the  belief 
there  was  but  little,  if  any,  genuine  merit 
in  the  suggestion,  but  were  willing  to  give  it 
a trial,  although  manifestly  with  some  reluct- 
ance. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  among  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  it  is  understood, 
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has  developed  a plan  under  which  a stand- 
ard cloth  in  a considerable  number  of  designs 
and  dyes  will  be  placed  on  the  market  at 
prices  substantially  below  present  quota- 
tions. It  will  be  turned  out  as  an  experi- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  urged 
that  this  plan  be  given  a thorough  test  in 
the  belief  that  it  not  only  will  increase  pro- 
duction but  will  place  on  the  market  a cloth 
from  which  clothing  at  a very  substantial 
reduction  in  present  prices  may  be  made  and 
sold. 

A formal  announcement  concerning  the 
conference,  as  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  dealt  with  the  subjects  discussed 
rather  guardedly  as  follows: 

“Causes  for  the  present  high  prices,  ways 
and  means  for  decreasing  the  same,  stand- 
ardization of  clothing,  and  matters  pertinent 
to  the  industry  as  a whole,  entered  into  the 
discussion.  It  was  decided  that  it  was  very 
necessary  to  increase  production  and  bring 
about  more  efficient  distribution,  thereby 
bringing  the  consumer  more  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  producer  and  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  steps  in  the  industry,  before  a 
material  reduction  in  price  could  be  antici- 
pated. 

“Price  stabilization  was  considered  a 
necessary  thing  to  bring  about.  The  com- 
mittee will  consider  ways  and  means  for 
bringing  about  more  efficient  distribution 
and  increasing  production,  also  reporting  all 
illegitimate  dealers  in  the  several  steps  of 
the  industry.  It  is  expected  that  this  com- 
mittee will  be  called  to  Washington  in  the 
near  future  for  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.  The  Department  feels  that  certain 
facts  were  developed  at  this  conference  that 
will  be  of  material  assistance  to  them  in 
their  campaign  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.” 

Those  Who  Participated 

Organizations  represented  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  delegations  at  the  conference 
were  as  follows: 

National  Association  of  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Manufacturers  — Franklin  W. 
Hobbs,  F.  H.  Carpenter,  Granville  E.  Foss, 
Paul  E.  Cherrington,  secretary. 

American  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers— Frederick  K.  Nixon,  J.  J.  Nevins, 
secretary;  A.  L.  Gifford. 

National  Association  of  Clothiers — Lud- 
wig Stein,  Eli  Straus,  Irving  Crane,  B.  H. 
Gitchell. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica— Sidney  Hillman,  Joseph  Schlossberg,  H. 
Blumberg. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
— Col.  Fred  Levy,  H.  R.  King,  Julius  Morse, 
Isaac  Gans. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — 
S.  P.  Halle,  L.  E.  Kirstein,  Harold  Young. 

Cotton  States  Official  Advisory  Marketing 
Board — E.  A.  Calvin. 

American  Cotton  Association — L.  B.  Jack- 
son. 

Association  of  State  Farmers’  Union 
Presidents — John  A.  Simpson. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  183) 
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IT  AMERICAN  OUTDOOR  APPAREL 


They’re  good  for  any  season  and  for  many 
seasons—  for  every  wear,  everywhere.  That’s 
why  we  say  Tweed -O-Wool  Suits  and  Coats 
are  all-year-’round  sellers  in  an  unlimited  field. 


“LANESBOROUGH,”  1832 

Novel  button  effects  and  gracefully- 
draped  pleats  add  to  the  distinction 
of  this  suit.  Tweed-O-Wool  Suits 
and  Coats  are  carefully  tailored  of  a 
knit  fabric  of  pure  worsted,  damp- 
and  wrinkle  - proof  — almost  wear- 
proof. It’s  this  kind  of  a Suit  that 
brings  the  quality  trade  to  you. 


“ DUDLEY ” 1822 

A tuxedo  cut  Suit  whose  appeal 
lies  in  its  trim,  clean-cutness  of  line 
and  charming  simplicity.  “Utility” 
is  the  word  that  most  aptly  describes 
Tweed-O-Wool  Suits  and  Coats — 
they  are  equally  at  home  on  the  open 
road  and  on  the  most  exclusive  ave- 
nue. Write  today  for  our  book.  “ Extra 
Profits  Without  Extra  Expense,''  outlining 
the  Tweed-O-Wool  proposition  in  complete 
detail. 
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The  Height  of  Fashion 
The  Joy  of  Thousands 
Different — Decidedly  So 
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Paris  Effectively  Blends  Many 
Influences  in  1920  Openings 

Canvass  of  Several  Leading  Fashion  Sources  Emphasizes  Heterogeneity  of  Fash- 
ions for  Advance  Season — Elaborate  Decorative  Effects  an  Accountable  Factor 
in  Offerings  of  All  Houses — New  Tendency  Favors  Medium  Short  Skirt 


WORTH  features  three-piece  costumes 
in  taffeta  and  in  navy  serge.  He 
shows  afternoon  gowns  with  full 
bell-shaped  lace  tunics  flared  and  stiffened  at 
the  hem.  This  house  features  tailored  serge 
dresses  in  bolero  styles  with  wide  Oriental 
sashes  at  the  normal  waistline. 

The  marked  use  of  back  fullness  in  skirts 
of  dresses  and  also  in  suit  skirts  is  another 
feature  of  the  Worth  collection. 

Worth’s  Evening  Gowns 
The  evening  gowns  are  draped  in  long 
graceful  lines  and  have  culotte  skirts  and 
panel  trains.  Worth  has  launched  evening 
gowns  in  gold  lace  with  gold  lace  gaiters. 

Lanvin’s  Varied  Inspirations 

Lanvin’s  collection  shows  the  Oriental, 
the  Balkan,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Second 
Empire  inspirations.  Both  straight  lines  and 
distended  hips  are  favored.  The  jackets  are 
short  and  belted  and  have  a full  cape  across 
the  back,  or  are  in  peasant  blouse  types, 
buttoning  snugly  around  the  hips. 

Lanvin  favors  the  full-length  sleeve,  the 
seven-eighths  sleeve  and  the  sleeve  that 
flares  at  the  edges.  Many  of  Lanvin’s  sleeves 
are  slashed  in  fancy  effect.  Collars  are  high 
and  straight. 

Follow  Natural  Lines 

Free  panel  skirts  hung  from  a belt  at  the 
hips  are  a marked  feature.  The  suits,  dresses 
and  coats  at  this  house  follow  natural  lines. 

Colored  kasha  and  blue  serge  are  com- 
bined by  Lanvin  in  suits  and  coats.  Rich 
embroideries  in  pearls,  turquoises  and  mother 
of  pearl  are  used  on  afternoon  and  evening 
dresses.  Scarlet  embroideries  adorn  white, 
black  and  navy  blue. 

Lanvin’s  Dresses  * 

Lanvin’s  dresses  have  the  bodice  flat  at 
the  front  and  bloused  at  back,  and  have 
wide  embroidered  girdles  or  sashes.  Her 
dress  skirts  are  either  of  Second  Empire 
inspiration  or  in  Velasquez  styles,  with  some 
in  culotte  styles.  Most  of  her  models  for 
street  and  afternoon  wear  are  much  slashed, 
paneled  and  embroidered. 

Jade  green,  soft  reds,  nasturtium  pinks 
and  flag  blues  are  extensively  used  by  this 
house  in  metal  cloths  and  satins,  for  evening 
gowns. 

Lanvin’s  evening  wraps  are  in  bright  col- 
ored velvets  embroidered  in  mother  of  pearl 
and  in  gold. 

Beer  Features  Crinoline  Styles 

Beer  features  dresses  in  crinoline  styles, 
made  of  taffeta  with  sashes  of  white  or  col- 
ored organdy.  His  skirts  are  cut  to  reveal 
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a petticoat  of  pleated  organdy  suggesting 
pantalettes. 

Tailored  dresses  in  perforated  serge  or 
taffeta  over  organdy  are  a feature  of  the 
Beer  collection.  His  evening  gowns  are 
brilliant  in  color,  and  are  made  of  gorgeous 
metal  fabrics  and  of  spangled  nets. 

Waxed  Satin  Blouses 

Renee  shows  suits  with  short,  beltless 
jackets  in  plain  fitted  tailored  styles  to  be 
worn  with  embroidered  kid  or  waxed  satin 

uses  in  a contrastii  color.  Her  dresses 
are  in  coat  effects  and  in  double  and  triple 
tier  styles,  with  great  fullness  at  the  sides. 
The  bodices  of  Renee  dresses  blouse  at  back 
at  a normal  waistline,  and  open  at  the  front 
over  broad  flat  double  tier  chemisettes  in  self 
fabric. 

Coats  at  Renee’s,  with  the  exception  of 
the  postilion  capes,  are  unbelted,  and  are  in 
full  barrel  form. 

Renee’s  Straw  Trimmings 

Profuse  use  is  made  by  this  house  of 
straw  embroideries  in  soft  multicolor  on 
black  taffeta  dresses,  while  straw  embroid- 
eries in  self-tone  are  used  on  colored  taffeta 
dresses.  Appliques  of  scarlet  and  green  oil- 
cloth are  featured  on  dresses  of  navy  serge. 

Noteworthy  are  Renee’s  evening  gowns  in 
changeable  mauve  taffeta,  in  emerald  green 
taffeta  and  in  old  red  metal  cloth,  veiled 
with  matching  metal  lace.  These  dresses 
have  short  skirts,  distended  hips  and  a train 
from  the  sides.  The  corsages  are  less  dar- 
ingly decollete  than  have  been  seen  of  late, 
but  they  are  sleeveless. 

Renee’s  collection  includes  a big  display 
of  light-colored  linen  lawn  dresses. 

The  Poiret  Opening 

a T the  opening  held  by  Poiret  the  models 
/\  exhibited  showed  clearly  the  inspira- 
■L  A.  tion  of  the  styles  of  the  Moyen  Age 
and  the  Renaissance,  and  also  of  Egypt  and 
Morocco. 

Among  the  features  are  suit  jackets  of 
medium  length  with  greatly  flared  circular 
skirts. 

Poiret  uses  both  the  low  and  the  normal 
waistline. 

Poiret’s  Skirts  Short  and  Full 

The  skirts  of  his  dresses  are  medium  short 
and  very  full.  Many  of  them  flare  at  the  hem. 

There  are  also  many  dress  skirts  made  in 
exaggerated  Velasquez  styles.  Poiret  also 


shows  skirts  that  in  their  draping  suggest 
the  culotte  skirt. 

Poiret  features  bolero  effects.  He  uses 
many  handsome  metal  and  jeweled  belts  on 
dresses  of  silk  and  of  serge. 

Patou  Shows  Back  Fullness 

At  Patou’s  we  saw  many  skirts  and  also 
suit  coats  with  fullness  in  the  back.  There 
are  also  dresses  with  skirts  of  similar  type. 
Patou,  however,  shows  no  bustle  effects. 

Bernard’s  Suit  Coats 

Bernard  shows  suits  with  short  jackets  in 
sack  coat  style  and  also  in  fitted  styles.  The 
latter  have  circular  skirts  rippled  at  the  side 
of  the  back,  and  they  open  over  broad  waist- 
coats, which  are  closed  at  a low  waistline  in 
double-breasted  effect. 

Some  of  Bernard’s  suit  skirts  are  pleated, 
others  are  gored  and  flare  at  the  hem.  The 
dresses  at  this  house  are  made  with  snugly 
fitted  bodices  extending  to  over  the  hips,  but 
the  waist  is  well  defined  and  placed  at  the 
normal. 

Short,  Gathered  Dress  Skirts 

Several  of  Bernard’s  dress  skirts  are  short, 
gathered  full  and  have  distended  hips.  Others 
are  made  with  accordion-pleated  foundation 
overhung  with  a free  flat  panel  tunic. 

Bernard  uses  a great  deal  of  embroidery  in 
vivid  Balkan  colorings  and  also  in  white  or  in 
black  on  suits  in  gray  or  tan. 

This  house  shows  gaiters  embroidered  to 
match  suits.  Motor  coats  in  embroidered  raffia 
cloth  are  another  feature  at  Bernard’s. 

Bulloz  Minimizes  Belts 

Paris,  Feb.  7,  1920. — Bulloz  shows  both 
knee-length  and  short  ripple  skirt  Directoire 
jackets  opening  over  waistcoats  of  metal  bro- 
cade, plain  faille,  matelasse  and  pique.  No 
belts  are  noted,  but  the  waist  is  well-defined, 
with  sleeves  of  jackets  long,  set  in  raglan  or 
normal  line.  Collars  are  of  the  high  Direc- 
toire type. 

This  house  also  shows  many  suits  with 
jackets  in  colored  faille  or  plaided  woolen,  with 
draped  skirts  of  black  satin.  Bulloz’s  suit 
skirts  are  medium  full,  medium  short  and  flat 
at  the  back,  and  have  tunics  at  front. 

The  1830,  the  Second  Empire  and  the 
Oriental  styles  are  emphasized  in  the  dresses 
at  this  house.  They  have  low  necks,  puffed 
sleeves,  draped  bodices,  waist  line  at  the  nor- 
mal, distended  hips  and  full  tunics.  These 
tunics  are  usually  hung  over  scant  foundation 
and  have  transparent  hems. 

Bulloz  Costumes  in  Blue 

Costumes  in  navy  blue  and  bright  blue 
taffeta  combined  with  self-tone  crepe  or  self- 

(ConUnuefl  on  page  131) 
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ADVANCE  STYLES 


(An  Economist  Department) 

This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  is  published  with  a view  to  fur- 
nishing a guide  to  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it 
necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  tenden- 
cies in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  current  merchandise.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  they  are  merely 
ballons  d'essai  (trial  balloons)  as  the  French 
phrase  goes.  But  to  those  whose  business 
demands  advance  fashion  news  these  sketches 
will  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  circles  where  fashions 
originate. 


Above — White  broadcloth  is  being  largely 
featured  for  spring  in  all  sorts  of  costumes, 
from  those  for  sports  occasions  to  those  for 
evening  wear.  The  coat  shown  above  fea- 
tures cut-work  trimming  with  underlay  of 
black  velvet. 

Left — Old  blue  faille  and  silver  lace  is 
used  for  this  quaint  gown.  The  deep,  rounded 
decolletage  and  ruffle  at  the  low  hip  line  are 
interesting  features.  The  long  sleeves  and 
sash  of  mauve  tulle  are  also  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 


Right — Short  jacket  suits  of  taffeta  are 
being  featured  extensively  for  spring  and 
summer  wear.  In  this  model  the  under-blouse 
of  old  gold  crepe  gives  the  effect  of  a vest. 


The  short  Louis  XIII  jacket  is  being 
pushed  by  many  of  the  French  style  creators. 
The  model  is  made  of  taffeta — undoubtedly 
the  most  prominent  fabric  for  spring — and  is 
trimmed  with  puffings  at  the  hips  and  rosettes 
at  the  hem. 


Taffeta  is  again  shown  in  this  dress,  which 
has  a princess  front  with  full  double  tunic  at 
the  back.  No  garment  which  has  not  a touch 
of  embroidery  is  complete  for  the  advance 
season.  Quarter  circles  in  silver  and  gold 
thread  adorn  this  costume. 
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WOOL  JERSEY  COATS  AND  SUITS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


»»  ZZZZZZZZZ22Z 


CALL,  WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  THESE 
AND  ADDITIONAL  NUMBERS  TODAY 

326 — All  wool  heather  Jer- 
sey Suit  eome9  in  Pekin, 
Reindeer,  Brown, 

Oxford  and  Navy.  t17  7^ 
Sizes  16  to  42. 

295 — All  wool  plain  and 

heather  Jersey  Suit.  Colors: 
Reindeer,  Tan,  Pe- 
kin, Rookie  and 
Navy.  Sizes  16  to  75 

691 — Coat  of  all  wool  Suede 
velour,  contrasting  material 
collar  and  cuffs, 
finger  tip  length. 

Colors : Pekin  and 

?6anto°4n0y-  Siies  $16-75 

643 — Coat  of  full  wool  heather 
Jersey  finger  tip  length.  Col- 
ors: Pekin,  Rein- 

deer, Brown,  Ox- 
ford, and  Navy.  CIA  7C 
Sizes  16  to  42. 

tone  guipure  lace  are  featured. 

Bulloz  uses  much  of  plain  and  changeable 
taffeta,  printed  foulards,  printed  crepes  and 
printed  chiffons,  and  much  dyed  lace  and 
ribbon. 

At  Martial  & Armand’s 

Martial  & Armand  show  suits  with  jackets 
in  sack-coat  style,  also  in  semi-fitted  Directoire 
styles,  with  medium-short,  full,  pleated  skirts. 

This  firm  uses  much  straw  embroidery, 
waxed  fabrics  and  waxed  braids.  Novelty 
striped  wool  suitings  in  colors  are  also  favored. 
The  colors  chosen  for  suits  include  cinnamon 
brown,  coral  and  bright  blue;  yellow  has  the 
strongest  adoption  for  sports  garments  and 
mauve  and  Chinese  blue  for  evening  wear. 

Separate  Coats  and  Capes 

Martial  & Armand’s  separate  coats  are  full 
length,  unbelted  and  built  on  ample  lines. 
Pleated  capes  in  bright-colored  woolens  bound 
with  waxed  braid  are  featured  for  wear  with 
sports  dresses. 

Much  use  is  made  of  shirrings,  smockings, 
embroideries,  puffings  and  cordings.  Straw 
embroideries  on  taffeta  are  a new  departure  in 
trimmings,  as  are  kid  embroideries  on  or- 
gandy. 

A New  Entry 

Charlotte  & Germaine,  a new  house,  fea- 
tures long  Directoire  redingotes  with  full  rip- 
ple skirts  and  much  curved  under-arm  seams. 
This  house  shows  dresses  in  1830  style  in 
printed  crepes,  printed  liberty  satins  and  taf- 
feta trimmed  with  pleated  organdy  frills. 
Organdy  and  tafieta  are  combined  in  evening 
gowns. 

Quantities  of  shirrings,  box-pleated  ruch- 
ings,  drawn-work  and  gold  upholstery  braid 
are  used  on  dresses  by  this  house.  Its  suits 
and  coats  are  trimmed  with  heavy  scroll  em- 
broidery in  colored  silk,  in  leather  and  in  plain 
or  embroidered  oilcloth.  Many  belts,  in  leather 
and  in  composition,  are  used. 

All  of  the  dress  sleeves  at  this  house  are 
short.  The  collars  of  the  dresses  are  in  high 
and  in  low  effects. 

Favor  Egyptian  Style 

Madeleine  & Madeleine  come  out  boldly  with 
models  in  Egyptian  style.  They  favor  the 
slim  silhouette  and  low  waist. 

Their  dresses  in  serge  or  taffeta  are  made 
with  one-piece  fronts,  hung  loose  and  unbelted 
from  shoulder  to  hem,  and  with  the  bodice 
bloused  at  the  back  over  a draped  girdle  in 
self-fabric.  This  house  also  shows  dresses 
with  front  tunics  in  lotus  petal  shape,  gathered 
full  or  pleated  from  a low  belt. 

Draped  Girdles  With  Bow 

Madeleine  & Madeleine  use  many  draped 
girdles,  closed  with  a big  bow  at  the  side  of 
the  front.  They  show  short  puff  dress  sleeves 
set  in  at  a low  shoulderline,  also  tight-fitted 
elbow  sleeves  finished  with  a twelve-inch 
pleated  frill  of  fabric.  Their  tailored  dresses 
have  choker  collars. 

The  suits  are  in  plain  tailored  styles  with 
fitted  knee-length  beltless  jackets  and  medium- 
short,  medium-scant  skirts.  In  three-piece  cos- 
tumes of  taffeta  and  of  serge,  Madeleine  & 
Madeleine  feature  sack  coats  with  low  shoul- 
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ders  and  short,  puffed  sleeves.  They  show 
many  straight,  full-length  beltless  coats  with 
hip-length  square  panel  capes  at  the  back. 

Gorgeous  Evening  Gowns 

Evening  gowns  at  Madeleine  & Madeleine’s 
are  in  gorgeous  fabrics  and  show  distinctly 
the  Egyptian  inspiration.  Many  embroideries 
are  used  in  new  and  interesting  designs  in 
spangles,  composition  and  glass. 

Metal  eyelets  punched  into  the  fabric  are  a 
novelty  that  is  featured  as  a trimming  on 
taffeta  and  organdy.  Much  organdy  is  used 
on  gowns,  in  combination  with  taffeta  and 
with  navy  serge.  Black  and  white  combina- 
tions in  suits  and  dresses  are  emphasized. 

Jenny’s  New  Coats 

Jenny  shows  fitted  hip-length  suit  jackets 
with  curved  under-arm  seam,  darted  fronts, 
military  collars  and  seven-eighth  length  flared 
sleeves,  and  with  no  fastenings.  These  coats 
are  worn  with  triple-tier  fluted  flounced  skirts, 
contrasting  in  fabric  and  frequently  in  color. 

Jenny  also  shows  many  jackets  with  short, 
full,  flared,  pleated  basques.  Dresses  with  full 
Zouave  skirts,  of  equal  width  at  belt  and  hem, 
forming  a balloon  effect,  are  another  note- 
worthy feature. 

This  house  also  shows  many  dresses  with 
one-piece  backs  and  full-draped  or  gathered 
tunic  fronts. 

Jenny  uses  much  blue  serge,  black  taffeta 
and  tussah. 

She  features  Oriental  effects  in  evening 
gowns,  which  are  made  in  bright-colored  metal 
cloths  and  in  tulle  and  lace. 

Doeuillet’s  1830  Dresses 

Doeuillet  shows  dresses  in  1830  style  with 
full  skirts.  Ribbon  sashes  are  used  on  taffeta 
dresses.  The  bodice  in  the  majority  of  Doeuil- 
let’s dresses  have  short  flare  peplum. 

Lace  and  colored  chiffon  capes  lined  with 
marabou,  dyed  to  match,  are  shown  by  this 
house. 

Also  notable  are  its  three-piece  costumes 
in  black  lace  over  emerald-green  satin  with 
short,  fitted  tailored  jacket  in  black  taffeta. 
Plain-color  woolen  jackets  with  polychrome- 
striped  ribbon  collars  and  cuffs  are  prominent 
in  this  collection.  The  Directoire  influence  is 
noted  here  as  at  Jenny’s. 

Belong  & Fried  feature  dresses  with  long- 
waisted  bodice  closed  at  the  back  and  with 
draped  overskirts  in  1889  style. 

Jordan  Marsh  Workers 
Increase  Own  Profits 

At  a banquet  to  the  Quarter-century  Club, 
composed  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.  employees 
who  have  been  with  the  firm  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more,  it  was  announced  that  the 
employees’  share  in  the  firm’s  profits  is 
eighty  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  com- 
pany will  erect  a roof  garden  for  the  sum- 
mer use  of  employees.  George  W.  Mitton, 
president  of  the  company,  was  presented 
with  a bronze  tablet  as  a token  of  the  honor 
accorded  him  by  the  club  members,  and  a 
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gift  of  a hundred  volumes  of  fiction  was 
made  to  the  store  library  by  the  club. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  presence 
of  the  company’s  first  customer,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Pray,  ninety-three  years  old,  who  as  a little 
girl  bought  one  yard  of  ribbon  from  Eben 
Marsh  a few  minutes  after  the  first  little 
store  opened.  Later  she  purchased  her  wed- 
ding dress  from  the  enlarged  store. 

That  waist  manufacturers  who  are  unable 
to  supply  a retailer  with  certain  goods 
wanted  may  refer  him  to  a different  source 
of  supply,  the  United  Waist  League  of  Amer- 
ica is  preparing  a survey  of  the  waist  indus- 
try, showing  the  range  of  price  and  the  ma- 
terials featured  by  the  various  manufac- 
turers. Each  member  of  the  league  will  re- 
ceive a copy  of  the  survey  enabling  him  to 
send  to  the  proper  firm  orders  which  he  is 
unable  to  fill  because  they  are  not  in  his  line. 
By  reference  to  the  figures  shown  as  to  price, 
materials,  terms,  etc.,  buyers  can  confine 
their  search  to  the  most  likely  channels,  thus 
saving  themselves  time  and  trouble. 

Iowa  Store  Emphasizes 
Medium-Priced  Goods 

A real  effort  to  induce  their  customers  to 
buy  more  medium-priced  merchandise  is  being 
made  by  Davidson  Brothers  Co.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  On  Feb.  10  and  11  the  store  held  an 
exposition  of  spring  tailored  suits  confined  to 
medium-priced  garments  alone.  All  those 
shown  were  priced  at  $49.50.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  the  showing  was  that  the  garments 
were  displayed  on  living  models,  which  is  a 
somewhat  unusual  way  to  show  medium-priced 
goods. 

The  exposition  was  not  confined  to  suits. 
Shoes  and  millinery  at  $10  was  also  featured. 
In  the  advertising  for  the  exposition  the  cap- 
tion, “What  $10  will  buy  in  millinery  and 
shoes,”  was  given  a prominent  place.  Both 
hats  and  shoes  were  selected  to  harmonize  with 
the  tailored  suits  with  a view  to  selling  a com- 
plete “outside”  outfit  to  customers  attracted  by 
the  latter. 


The  firm  of  Chaffee,  Inc.,  has  added  an- 
other store  at  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  to  the  four  stores 
already  owned.  The  new  store  is  incorporated 
as  Chaffee  & Scarth,  with  a capital  of  $50)000. 
It  is  formed  by  the  purchase  and  combination 
of  two  adjoining  stores.  The  building  in 
which  they  are  located  is  being  thoroughly  re- 
modeled. Harold  Scarth,  of  Clyde,  is  the  new 
manager. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Doyle-Kidd  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  authorized 
the  issue  of  $500,000  preferred  stock  and  an 
increase  of  $250,000  in  the  common  stock. 
Plans  for  the  erection  of  a six-story  building 
in  rear  of  the  present  store  have  been  made. 
For  the  first  time  the  store  is  sending  a repre- 
sentative to  Europe  to  purchase  goods. 

Abe  H.  Goldberg,  formerly  with  Henry  Sie- 
gel, the  Bedell  Co.,  New  York  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Adams-Flanagan  Co.,  New  York,  took 
charge  of  the  new  Adler  store  in  Philadelphia 
on  Feb.  16. 

Harry  Rippner,  assistant  sales  manager 
of  The  H.  Black  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  resigned  to  take  an  interest  in  an  estab- 
lished wholesale  business.  Perry  K.  Hamil- 
ton, former  salesman,  succeeds  him. 
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Where  the  Fashion  Influences  That 
Now  Dominate  Had  Their  Origin 

Here  Is  an  Exceptionally  Clear  and  Concise  Explanation  of  Just  What  Is  Meant 
by  the  Various  Sources  from  Which  Our  Styles  Are  Derived — Myriad  Period  In- 
fluences Apparent  in  Styles  for  Spring  Emphasize  Importance  of  Histories 


FROM  the  History  of  Fashion  in  France 
by  Challamel,  the  following  paragraph, 
in  a review  of  1834,  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  styles  of  to-day: 

“Fashions,  like  empires,  have  their  rev- 
olutions, which  in  former  times  were  slow 
and  gradual;  but  at  the  present  day  they 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  share  in  its 
instability.  Each  century  was  formerly 
stamped  in  the  same  image,  and  the  dress  of 
our  forefathers  might  have  served,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  to  mark  the  dates  of  our  history. 
But  at  the  present  day,  Fashion  greedily 
seeking  after  novelty,  appeals  to  every  era 
and  every  period,  borrowing  from  each,  and 
only  takes  possession  of  one 
costume  in  order  to  throw 
it  aside  for  another  . . . 
in  a few  months,  or  weeks, 
or  even  days.” 

The  same  condition  is 
true  of  fashion  to-day  ex- 
cept that  the  cause  of  this 
catholicity  of  taste  is  a 
more  sincere  one  and  the 
life  of  each  influence  is  in- 
finitely longer. 

That  there  are  many  in- 
fluences being  launched  in 
the  advance  showings  of  the 
French  style  creators  is 
very  apparent.  The  cable 
that  was  published  on  the 
Agnes  opening,  in  the  Feb. 

7th  issue  of  the  Economist 
and  the  accounts  of  the 
more  recent  important 
openings,  which  appear  in 
this  issue,  are  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  many 
periods  and  influences  that 
have  been  drawn  on  for  in- 
spiration. 

Agnes  is  featuring  redingote  dresses  with 
full  circular  tunics  gathered  at  the  waist  and 
flared  at  the  hem.  Redingote  means  “riding 
coat,”  and  was  a man’s  fashionable  costume 
about  1800-1812.  As  now  interpreted,  this 
silhouette  is  buttoned  from  throat  to  hem,  or 
had  an  underskirt  of  one  material  over  which 
was  worn  a coat  of  a contrasting  material. 
This  coat  was  sometimes  cut  away  to  the  waist 
in  front,  revealing  the  underskirt. 

Inspiration  for  the  Bolero 

Bolero  dresses  are  also  spoken  of  as  being 
shown  by  Agnes  and  some  other  French 


By  Dorothy  Mines 

Of  the  Economist's  Fashion  Department 

designers.  This  style  is  undoubtedly  in- 
spired by  the  Moroccan,  Algerian  and  Ser- 
bian costumery.  The  chief  things  that  have 
been  borrowed  from  these  countries  are  the 
colors  and  embroidery  designs.  Bright  colors, 
such  as  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  purple,  etc., 
are  characteristic  and  the  designs  are  close, 
small  and  usually  conventionalized. 

The  Balkan  influence  is  felt  in  the  deep 
crush  girdles  shown  by  many  of  the  design- 
ers, worn  at  a very  low  line  with  the  over- 
blouse effects.  Vivid  Balkan  colorings  were  a 
feature  of  the  Bernard  collection.  The  culotte 
skirt  as  interpreted  at  the  various  showings 
is  a combination  of  inspirations  taken  from 


the  Turkish  trousers  and  the  Zouave  cos- 
tumes. 

The  influences  reported  in  the  Poiret  col- 
lection were  the  Moyen  Age,  Renaissance, 
Egyptian,  Moroccan  and  the  Velasquez.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  Moyen  Age 
styles,  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  is  the  long  bodice,  fitting 
snugly  to  the  figure,  creasing  slightly  and  end- 
ing below  the  hips  with  a deep  band  of  braid 
or  embroidery.  The  necks  were  made  in  a 
shallow  square,  the  sleeves  of  a slender  full- 
ness and  skirts  flaring  at  the  hem. 

The  styles  of  the  Renaissance  period 
showed  little  difference  in  Italy  and  France. 


The  outstanding  features  were  the  tight-fit- 
ting basque  at  the  high-normal  waist  line, 
skirts  gathered  full  at  the  waist,  full  sleeves 
gathered  at  the  shoulder  and  wrist  or  a 
sleeve  in  three-quarter  or  seven-eighth 
length,  hanging  free  and  having  a wide  open- 
ing at  the  wrist. 

Earmarks  of  the  Egyptian 

The  Egyptian  influence  shown  by  many 
of  the  French  designers,  but  spoken  of  as 
being  especially  evident  in  the  Poiret  collec- 
tion, is  noticeable  in  the  slender  wrapped 
lines  of  the  garment,  in  the  fabrics,  color- 
ing and  head-dresses.  Jeweled  belts  and 
narrow  panels  weighted 
with  embroidery  designs 
in  beads  or  heavy  metal 
thread,  hanging  down  the 
front,  are  also  used  to  in- 
terpret this  influence. 

The  faded  yellows,  reds, 
greens,  blues,  etc.,  that  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  pot- 
tery and  in  the  old  fabrics 
are  used  in  embroidery  and 
are  being  duplicated  in  the 
rich  silks  and  brocades 
which  make  the  gowns.  A 
“mummy”  effect  is  simulat- 
ed by  the  clinging,  draped 
lines  which  these  gowns 
take. 

One  version  of  the 
Egyptian  hat  much  favored 
by  French  millinery  creat- 
ors has  a low,  dome-shaped 
crown,  and  a turn-back  cuff 
brim  which  extends  in 
square  ear  tabs  at  either 
side.  One  characteristic  of 
the  hats  and  of  the  head- 
dresses for  wear  with  evening  gowns  is  the 
ornaments  which  dangle  over  the  ears.  Pend- 
ants, rings  or  strings  of  beads  in  jade,  bronze 
or  colored  beads  are  used  most  frequently,  also 
feather  ornaments  and  even  some  made  of 
bright  colored  straw. 

The  Velasquez  silhouette  has  its  origin 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Spanish  Infanta, 
painted  by  the  famous  Spanish  artist  Velas- 
quez. The  costumes  worn  by  the  Infanta  had 
a tight-fitting  bodice,  with  a point  in  the  front 
and  a skirt  that  was  extremely  full,  gathered 
tight  at  the  waist  line  and  extending  full  and 
wide  at  the  feet. 

The  Camargo  silhouette,  which  was  heard 

(Continued  on  page  183) 


Truly  they  are  words  to  conjure  with — those  by  which  are 
expressed  to  us  the  notable  features  of  our  current  fashions! 
Many  of  them  are  French,  of  course,  and  in  their  flowing,  facile 
pronunciation  there  lies  not  only  the  charm  of  euphony  that 
is  so  subconsciously  attractive  to  us,  but  also  a characteristic 
potency,  which  is  intensified  by  an  understanding  of  their 
origin. 

Fashions — or  styles — are  a fruit  of  history  and  romance 
surpassing  in  magnetism  and  import  many  of  those  affairs  of 
mankind,  present  and  past,  which  we  at  first  conception  classify 
as  epochal.  The  human  beings  of  this  Mother  Earth  are  to  be 
known  by  their  fashions — for  in  them  is  revealed  the  company 
the  human  race  has  kept  through  the  ages. 

Hence  this  article  for  Economist  readers — a vest-pocket 
presentation  of  a voluminous  subject,  but  comprehensive  and 
sufficient  to  bring  into  our  business-crammed  1920  minds  an 
adequate  understanding.  Its  simplicity  and  directness  of  dic- 
tion make  it  remarkably  applicable  to  the  development  of 
department  store  workers  who  seek  to  climb  through  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  that  which  they  sell. 
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MODEL 

6609 


Silk  and  Muslin 
Underwear 
Flannelette  Gowns 


House  Dresses 
Porch  Dresses 
Bungalow  Aprons 


We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  GOLD 
MEDAL  garments. 


The  opening  of  Factory  No.  3 will  increase  our  production  materially.  We  are  planning 
further  extensions.  Coupled  with  this  policy  of  expansion  is  our  determination  to  main- 
tain the  high  quality  of  our  merchandise. 

Traveling  men  are  on  the  road.  You’ll  like  the  new  line.  Place  your  orders  early. 

R.  LOWENBAUM  MFG.  CO. 

New  York  Showrooms:  ItOV^CSt  IVIoTlUfdCtUTCTS  ITL  tflQ  W CSt  Chicago  Showrooms: 

Centurian  Building  a a a ^ O ^7  O O T 4-  Cx  T • North  American  Bldg. 

1182  Broadway  +*  +*  **  J “ £ / “ +*  S A-/OCUSt  hOUlS  State  and  Monroe  Sts. 
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The  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo,  a lodestone  for  both  the  hemispheres. 

Monte  Carlo  Aptly  Garbed  for  Its 
Frolics  by  Geniuses  of  Style 


French  Riviera’s  Promenades  of  Splendor  Flash  to  World  the  Theme  of  Elegance 
in  Dress — Literally  Fortunes  Were  Represented  in  Furs  at  Nice — Bright  Blue  Note 
in  Costumes  So  Pronounced  as  to  Be  Striking — Turbans  Favored  of  Millinery, 
with  Breton  Shapes  Emphatically  Endorsed  for  Sports  Wear. 


Monte  Carlo,  Jan.  19,  1920.— The  Grand 
Prix  races  at  Nice  took  place  last  Sunday — the 
great  sporting  event  of  the  winter  season  on 
the  Riviera,  attended  by  remarkable  crowds. 
Every  seat  in  the  grandstand  was  filled,  and 
approach  to  the  betting  booths  was  almost  im- 
possible, so  long  was  the  line  at  the  windows. 
The  Grand  Prix  was  won  by  Monsieur  G.  Wat- 
tinne’s  Marmouset,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
as  he  is  said  to  be  the  best  horse  in  France. 

The  day  was  clear,  but  a cold  wind  blew 
down  from  the  snow-capped  mountains,  and  as 
a consequence  women  were  smothered  in  wraps 
of  mink,  chinchilla  and  moleskin,  literally  rep- 
resenting fortunes. 

Bright  Blue  Note  in  Costumes 

A striking  feature  of  the  styles  was  the 
prominence  of  bright  blue  in  millinery,  in  suits 
and  in  dress  trimmings.  Quantities  of  cos- 
tumes in  vivid  tones  of  flag  and  of  royal  blue, 
in  bure  or  in  velour  de  laine  were  worn.  Green 
and  all  shades  of  henna  and  copper  were,  as 
usual,  conspicuous,  and  appeared  both  in  plain 
as  well  as  in  striped  effects.  Henna  striped 
with  black  was  particularly  prominent. 

Many  of  the  women  wore  white  dresses  in 
silk  tricot,  in  broadcloth,  or  in  crepe,  trimmed 
with  white  silk  Hercules  braid.  Dresses  in 
mauve,  turquoise  blue,  and  in  yellow  crepe  were 
also  in  evidence. 

Pleatings  of  all  kinds,  such  as  box  pleat- 
ings,  knife  pleatings  and  fine  flutings  appeared 
on  costumes  of  all  descriptions. 


So  spontaneously  gay  as  to  be  per- 
ennially the  personification  of  all  that 
is  fashionable  and  dominant  in  style, 
the  Riviera  sends  each  season  a mes- 
sage to  the  waiting  world  that  is  un- 
mistakable, effectively  endorsed  as  it 
is  by  the  Riviera’s  oivn  acceptance  of 
its  subjects. 

On  January  31,  the  Economist 
printed  a cable  from  Nice,  sounding 
the  advance  note  of  the  French  trend. 
Here  again  we  hear  from  the  Riviera, 
at  greater  length,  and  more  em- 
phatically; and  it  requires  nothing 
further  to  convince  the  “live  wires” 
why  they’ll  find  a study  of  this 
Economist  feature  resultful. 


By  the  Head  of  the  Economist’s  Paris 
Office 

In  millinery  turbans  in  brilliant  colors,  in 
plain,  printed  or  in  embroidered  fabrics  were 
the  note.  These,  for  the  most  part,  were  of 
medium  size,  were  in  bowl  shape  with  narrow 
visor  fronts,  and  were  worn  low  over  the  eyes. 

Black  oilcloth,  embroidered  in  brilliant 
colors,  was  well  represented  and  was  used  in 
turbans,  and  also  in  medium  size  roll  brim 
hats  on  the  order  of  Breton  sailors. 

Several  conspicuous  models  in  black  oilcloth 
checked  in  brilliant  color  with  velvet  ribbon 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  were  noted,  and  it 
is  claimed  in  Paris  that  plaided  effects  of  this 
type  will  have  a great  vogue  this  spring  in 
millinery. 


Toques  made  of  autumn  leaves  in  faded 
pastel  shades,  and  toques  in  brilliant  colored 
celophane  foliage  were  also  featured. 

The  Talbot  Egyptian  toque  brought  out  at 
the  very  start  of  the  season  was  worn  by  sev- 
eral of  the  ultra-smart  women.  This  turban, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  a low,  dome-shaped 
crown  with  turn-back  cuff  brim  which  extends 
in  square  ear  tabs  at  either  side. 

The  model  as  launched  by  Talbot  was  made 
in  dark  blue  picot  and  was  ornamented  at  the 
front  with  three  mummies  in  bright  green  com- 
position. The  model  as  worn  at  the  Grand 
Prix  was  made  entirely  of  silver  gray  satin  run 
with  silver  threads. 

Extensive  Use  of  Metal  Brocades 

Metal  brocades,  notably  gold,  were  exten- 
sively used  in  turbans ; also  in  dressy  hats  com- 
bined with  lace  and  with  tulle.  One  particu- 
larly noteworthy  model  showed  a wide  brim  of 
black  lace  flaring  away  from  the  face  and  a 
low,  flat-top  crown  of  black  and  gold  brocade. 
The  brim  at  the  front  was  several  inches  wider 
than  at  the  back. 

Transparent  crowns  of  tulle  were  a marked 
feature  both  of  dressy  hats  and  of  turbans. 

The  Breton  shape  still  holds  its  own,  and 
at  least  one-half  of  the  sports  hats  worn  at  the 
races  were  in  this  style.  Many  of  these  are  of 
glace  kid,  either  in  white,  embroidered  in  col- 
ored silks,  or  in  metal,  or  in  plain-colored  kid, 
such  as  light  rose  or  mauve. 

Sports  hats  in  lemon-yellow  brush  straw, 

(Continued  on  page  149) 
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PLATO 


DEFINING 

WAISTS 

Taken  literally — a Waist  is  a gar- 
ment that  covers  the  body  from 
shoulder  to  hip. 

But  American  Lady  Waists  are  far 
more  than  that — beautiful  creations 
that  charm  the  eye  and  endow  the 
form  with  grace  and  beauty. 

For  the  slim  figure  or  the  stout. 

Astonishingly  valued — p o p u 1 a r 1 y 
priced. 

Cotton  and  Silks 

THE  AMERICAN 
LADY  WAIST  CQ 

WEST  35- $T(WALD0RF  BLDG) 
ALSO  5UBR0ADWAY-NEWY0RK 
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It  took  many  months  of  labor  and  thought  and  many, 
many  thousand  miles  of  travel  through  foreign  coun- 
tries, namely  Japan  and  China,  to  assemble  under  one 
roof  (at  387  Fourth  Avenue)  the  most  complete  and 
wonderful  assortment  of  Infants’  and  Ladies’  Wear 
that  human  brains  and  human  hands  could  possibly 
produce. 

At  present  we  have  on  hand  a half  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  Kimonos  in  Silk,  Cotton,  Kabe  Crepe,  Challie 
and  Pongee. 

We  strongly  urge  immediate  action  in  securing  an 
adequate  supply. 

“Look  well  into  the  future,”  as  we  feel  it  is  to  your 
advantage.  Every  click  of  the  cable  that  reaches  our 
office  spells  advance;  advance  from  25  to  100%. 

Our  line  for  immediate  delivery  consists  of  the  sim- 
plest cotton  crepe  to  the  most  exquisite  hand  embroid- 
ered and  hand  painted  garments  which  come  only 
from  the  Orient. 

It  is  up  to  you! 


^ajo<uu4&  c. 

367  Ciotrum  Hucr  "ijo'iJc 
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trimmed  with  printed  linen  ribbons  in  a bril- 
liant color  contrast  to  the  straw,  are  also  well 
represented  here,  and  are  worn  either  with 
white  costumes  or  with  dark-colored  tailor 
suits. 

Sports  hats  in  soft,  supple  Breton  shapes 
of  light  tan  hatter’s  plush  are  also  worn  to 
some  extent.  Hats  in  soft  felt  this  year  have 
little  or  no  representation  thus  far,  felt  being 
entirely  replaced  by  kid,  plush  and  oilcloth. 

Many  Hats  in  Ribbon 

Ribbon  is  in  good  demand  and  figures  con- 
spicuously, both  on  sports  hats  and  on  models 
of  more  dressy  type.  Grosgrain  ribbon,  inch- 
wide velvet  ribbon,  and  narrow,  changeable 
faille  ribbon,  with  waxed  satin  and  fancy 
straw  ribbons,  are  among  the  varieties  em- 
ployed. 

Hats  made  entirely  of  loops  of  quarter-inch 
wide  changeable  faille  are  featured  by  some 
of  the  milliners  here;  others  are  showing  hats 
in  basket  weave  in  white  or  in  colored  inch- 
wide satin-back  velvet  ribbon.  The  ribbon  is 
woven  in  alternating  bands  of  the  velvet  and 
of  the  satin  back. 

Lewis,  who  has  a branch  here,  has  a good 
display  of  hats  with  straw  crowns  and  with 
roll  brims  made  of  bands  of  grosgrain  or  of 
waxed  satin  ribbon.  These  brims  generally 
feature  a saw  edge,  each  band  of  ribbon  which 
is  laid  diagonally  on  the  brim,  finishing  at  the 
upper  edge  in  a sharp,  slanting  point. 

Position  of  Trimmings 

Trimmings  for  the  most  part  are  placed 
low  and  overhang  the  brims  on  the  sides. 
Trimmings  of  the  crown  extending  over  the 
brim  at  both  sides,  giving  a broad,  low  effect 
are  conspicuous,  particularly  in  turbans. 

Flowers,  foliage,  ostrich  feathers,  aigrettes 
and  cocks  are  lavishly  used.  Iridescent  birds’ 
breasts  are  featured  on  small  straw  toques  in 
tailored  styles.  Black  fox  fur,  fashioned  into 


Lady  de  Bathe  in  the  park  at  Monte  Carlo,  wear- 
ing a cape  wrap  of  tan  wool  velour  with  draped 
collar.  Her  hat  is  of  black  oil-cloth  embroidered 
in  colors. 


rosettes,  and  pendant  ornaments  of  glycerined 
monkey  are  used  to  some  extent  on  hats  of 
black  picot  straw  in  severe  tailor  style.  All 
kinds  of  dangling  ornaments  are  fashionable, 
such  as  tassels,  ostrich  tips,  bows  of  ribbons 
and  sprays  of  flowers;  in  fact,  any  trimming 
may  be  said  to  be  in  style  so  long  as  it  over- 
hangs the  hat  brims  and  dangles  in  the  neck. 

Much  emphasis  is  given  to  trimmings  in 
broad,  spreading-wing  effect,  and  ribbon,  nar- 


row strips  of  leather  and  tulle  are  variously 
fashioned  into  wing-shaped  ornaments. 

This  style  of  trimming  is,  as  a rule,  con- 
fined to  small  turban  and  is  placed  directly  at 
the  center  of  the  front,  flat  against  the  close, 
up-turned  cuff  brim,  extending  in  broad  hori- 
zontal lines  at  either  side,  like  the  wings  of 
an  aeroplane. 

White  hats  and  black  hats  are  worn  to 
some  extent,  but  the  one  great  and  important 
note  in  millinery  this  season  is  the  vogue  of 
che  colored  hat.  Very  brilliant  colors,  such 
as  lemon-yellow,  emerald  green,  turquoise  blue 
and  royal  or  flag  blue  are  favored  in  sports 
styles.  Ruby,  claret,  mahogany  and  copper 
and  henna  shades  are  fashionable  in  tailor 
styles.  Colored  hats  are  trimmed  either  in 
self-tone  or  in  a strong  contrasting  color,  such 
as  Natier  blue,  with  yellow  or  rose,  royal  blue 
with  brown.  Soft  shades  of  golden  brown  are 
variously  combined  with  such  vivid  colors  as 
ruby,  turquoise,  emerald  and  jade. 


Griffin  A.  Hart  Dead 


Griffin  A.  Hart,  the  oldest  dry  goods  mer- 
chant of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  last  week  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  after  a short  illness. 

Mr.  Hart  served  in  the  Civil  War  from 
1862  to  1865  and  then  became  a clerk  in 
the  dry  goods  store  of  James  O.  Merrit, 
Broadhead  & Co.  Later  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  William  Benson,  the  firm  be- 
coming known  as  Benson  & Hart.  In  1897 
Mr.  Benson  sold  his  interest  in  the  business 
to  Mr.  Hart  and  the  firm  became  G.  A.  Hart 
& Co.  and  so  continued  until  a short  time 
ago,  when  Mr.  Hart  sold  the  business  to  the 
Wonderlee  Co. 

Mr.  Hart  is  survived  by  a widow,  a son, 
Albert  K.  Hart,  and  a married  daughter. 


Capes  in  velour  de  laine  with  fur  collars  are  much 
worn.  Here  is  Baronne  de  Vaughan  wearing  one 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo. 


Miss  Irene  Fivers,  London  variety  actress,  wear- 
ing a hat  of  colored  ribbon,  flowers  and  bag  to  match , 
and  a suit  with  jacket  in  fitted  style. 


Dresses  of  navy  blue  taffeta  embroidered  in  silver 
are  among  the  favorites  at  Nice.  The  picture  was 
taken  during  the  Grand  Prix. 
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The  Style  Sells  the  Garment  Now 

but  satisfactory  service 
brings  the  customer  back 
next  time 


When  you  sell  the  “Palmer  Garment”  there  are 
two  parties  to  a contract  of  satisfaction — yourself 
and  the  customer.  You  are  satisfied  because  you 
have  made  an  honest,  legitimate  profit  on  a gar- 
ment that  will  cause  you  no  trouble,  and  the  cus- 
tomer is  satisfied  because  the  garment  proves  its 
dependability  and  value  as  it  renders  service. 


garment 


is  made  in  our  own  sanitary  Chicago  factories,  un- 
der our  personal  supervision,  enabling  us  to  make 
sure  of  a quality  which  has  brought  such  an  envi- 
able reputation  to  this  garment,  and  giving  us 
opportunity  to  render  our  customers  a service  that 
makes  for  better  sales. 


For  fashion,  for  garments  that  fit  with  fewest 
alterations,  for  quality  in  workmanship,  variety 
in  design,  individuality  in  style,  consider  the 
“Palmer  Garment”  for  Spring  and  Summer. 


Our  Spring  catalogue  is  nearly  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. 


Percival  B.  Palmer  & Company 

Makers  of  the  “Palmer  Garment”  for  Women,  Misses,  Juniors  and  Children 
“ THE  QUALITY-FIRST”  LINE 

CHICAGO:  367  West  Adams  Street 

ST.  PAUL:  657  Gilfillan  Block  ST.  LOUIS:  401  Silk  Exchange  Building 
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Chicago  Consumer  Faces  Soaring 
Prices  with  Equanimity 

Sale  of  Shirting  Silks  by  Leading  Department  Store  Evokes  Response  That  Can 
Lead  Only  to  Conclusion  Consumer  Is  Not  to  Be  Over-awed — Satin- 
faced Fabrics  and  Taffetas  Find  Healthy  Response 


PROBABLY  the  retail  situation  and  the 
public’s  attitude  toward  present  prices 
is  very  well  illustrated  by  conditions 
that  obtain  in  Chicago’s  downtown  retail  dis- 
trict. One  of  the  leading  department  stores 
that  has  specialized  among  other  things,  on 
a sale  of  shirting  silks  in  February,  has  had 
a remarkable  run  of  business  in  the  face  of 
prices  that  to  many  would  seem  impossible. 

This  line  of  silks  collected  with  the  ut- 
most discretion  for  this  special  purpose 
shows  a wide  price  range;  some  of  the  novel- 
ties selling  at  considerably  above  $5  a yard. 
The  average  price,  however,  of  the  sale 
goods,  was  $3.65.  Many  of  the  best  assort- 
ments at  this  price  were  immediately  cleaned 
up  and  the  volume  of  business  could  have 
been  greatly  increased  had  more  of  certain 
patterns  been  obtainable. 

It  seems  that  the  public  is  now  becoming 
fully  aware  of  the  fabric  situation.  Women 
who  shop  about  seem  to  be  convinced  that 
the  replacement  prices  of  many  of  the  fab- 
rics now  on  hand  will  increase  retail  prices 
all  the  way  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

What’s  Selling 

The  impetus  gained  by  all  sorts  of  satin- 
faced fabrics  during  the  winter  season  is 
still  noticeable  in  the  stores  of  Chicago’s 
principal  retail  street.  The  general  range  of 
satin-faced  materials  it  seems  will  be  sub- 
stantially secure  until  the  middle  of  March 
at  least.  At  that  time  materials  with  a more 
decidedly  spring  and  summer  stamp  will 
doubtless  become  more  prominent. 

Taffetas  are  again  playing  true  to  form. 
Just  as  soon  as  any  skirt  fullness  is  manifest 
taffetas  leap  into  special  prominence.  The 
daily  sales  records  of  glace  taffetas  and  gros 
de  Londres  are  surely  worth  while.  The 
rather  strong  colors  and  evening  shades  are 
well  to  the  front. 

In  some  respects  blacks  have  greatly  im- 
proved. Since  the  war  taboo  on  black  has 
been  removed  it  has  come  to  the  front  con- 
spicuously. It  was  about  due  for  a strong 
revival.  It  is  noted  in  formal  evening 
gowns  that  the  percentage  of  black  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  Black  and  dark  blue  of 
course  contrast  admirably  with  the  elabor- 
ate gilt  and  silver  trimmings  now  so  much 
in  vogue. 

Great  Response  to  Georgettes 

It  appears  that  no  one  is  ready  to  dis- 
card Georgette  weaves.  Where  lines  of 
printed  Georgettes  have  been  featured,  the 
public’s  response  is  quite  unusual. 

The  sports  idea  which  has  been  a domi- 
nant note  for  several  seasons  still  lives  in 
the  magnificent  lines  of  silk  fabrics  now  sell- 
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ing  rapidly.  These  are  shown  at  prices  that 
surely  would  have  filled  the  public  with  dis- 
may five  years  ago.  The  supply  of  some  of 
the  more  desirable  patterns  is  already 
greatly  reduced. 

The  position  of  printed  silks  is  main- 
tained season  after  season  without  dispute. 
The  practical  features  of  printed  foulards 
and  radiums  serve  to  keep  them  in  the  pub- 
lic’s eye;  a potent  factor  that  is  assisted  by 
the  unusual  patterns  manufacturers  have 
gathered  for  the  new  season.  The  use  of 
printed  silks  for  fine  linings  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  a doubt. 

• Wash  Fabrics 

It  may  be  recalled  that  at  least  a year 
ago,  Chicago  retailers  predicted  two  very 
uncommon  seasons  for  Swisses.  In  1919, 
before  the  season  was  half  gone  the  supply 
was  exhausted.  At  the  present  moment  a 
shortage  of  Copenhagen  and  navy  blue 
grounds  with  white  dots  is  already  ap- 
parent. These  goods  are  slow  of  produc- 
tion and  when  they  are  given  any  unusual 
impetus  by  fashion’s  favor,  manufacturers 
simply  have  to  throw  up  their  hands  as  far 
as  supplying  a sufficient  quantity  is  con- 
cerned. 

Imported  and  domestic  Ratines  are  again 
conspicuous  among  the  recent  revivals. 
These  fabrics  are  not  modest  as  to  price  and 
are  being  sold  especially  for  trimmings  and 
separate  skirts.  Both  plains  and  stripes  are 
shown  successfully. 

“What  about  gingham?”  was  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  many  representative  buyers 
last  fall,  after  two  or  three  seasons  of  suc- 
cess. Their  position,  as  far  as  State  Street 
is  concerned,  may  be  answered  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative.  The  patterns  desired  have 
changed  somewhat  but  many  of  the  finest  im- 
ported gingham  fabrics  in  broken  plaids  and 
small  checks  are  in  high  favor  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Among  the  sheer  weaves,  plain  and  dotted 
voiles  have  maintained  their  places  con- 
spicuously. Organdies  are  selling  well  in 
every  stock  where  a representative  line  has 
been  provided. 

Chicago’s  Mexico  Delegation 

A delegation  of  Chicago  business  men  is 
now  making  a tour  of  Mexico.  The  itinerary 
covers  a period  of  three  weeks,  which  will 
give  the  delegation  ample  opportunity  to  be- 


come better  acquainted  with  Mexican  busi- 
ness men  and  their  methods. 

In  a recently  published  statement,  Presi- 
dent Baird  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  issued  the  following  words  of 
thanks  to  Mexico: 

“Mexico  has  extended  to  us  the  friendly 
hand  of  greeting  and  has  expressed  the  wish, 
through  her  authorities,  to  bring  about  close 
harmony  and  friendly  relations  through  busi- 
ness and  general  commercial  lines.  It  is 
only  fair  for  us  to  show  a similar  generous 
spirit  and  to  go  at  least  half-way  in  meet- 
ing their  cordial  advances. 

“Mexico  is  rich  in  undeveloped  resources, 
and  America  is  exceeded  by  no  nation  in  the 
world  in  her  ability  to  develop  resources,  a 
fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  a won- 
derful manner  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  That  there  are  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  of  both  nations  if  a 
satisfactory  working  agreement  can  be  ar- 
ranged, goes  without  question.  How  such 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  is  a problem 
that  is  not  yet  entirely  solved,  but  much 
progress  has  been  made. 

Offers  Splendid  Opportunity 

“The  United  States-Mexico  trade  confer- 
ence, which  has  been  called  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico,  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  business  leaders 
of  the  two  republics  to  come  together  and 
discuss  how  their  relations  can  be  made 
mutually  beneficial,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  results  will  mean  sub- 
stantial gains,  which  will  ultimately  place 
the  import  and  export  trade  between  these 
nations  on  a solid  footing. 

“The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
has  fostered  this  movement  to  promote 
friendly  relations  and  is  taking  a keen  inter- 
est in  developments  which  ought  to  mean 
much  to  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  lines.  We  wish  to  thank  our  Mexi- 
can friends  for  their  invitation  to  take  part 
in  the  conference  and  hope  that  our  relations 
will  soon  be  on  a strong,  permanent  basis.” 


A $10,000,000  department  store  is  planned 
for  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  be  operated  under  the 
name  of  W.  A.  Morgan  & Babcock,  Inc.  The 
men  chiefly  interested  are  William  A.  Mor- 
gan, a financier;  C.  E.  Babcock,  of  Babcock 
& Davidson,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  and  B.  C.  Bur- 
linghkme  of  J.  N.  Adam  & Co.,  Buffalo.  A 
store  has  been  purchased  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a branch  of  the  main  store  which  will 
occupy  an  entire  block.  This  property  has 
all  been  purchased  except  for  one  building 
which  is  leased  and  will  be  remodeled  to 
open  at  once  as  a department  store.  It  is 
hoped  to  start  work  on  the  new  store  build- 
ing within  a year.  When  completed  it  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  city. 
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A good  line  for  the  first  road  trip- — * 
a good  line  during  Market  Season- — * 
good  selling  during  the  retailers  sell- 
ing season- — good  always  and  all  ways 
- — 'HOVLAND  Coats  and  Suits. 


Hovland-Sardeson  McColm  Co. 

! Designers  and  Makers  of  Chats  and  SuJts 

206  WEST  ADAMS  STREET  AT  WELLS 


Chicago 
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Simplicity  of  Children’s  Wear  Is 
Modified  By  New  Elaborations 


Designers  Have  Applied  Many  Attributes  of  Women’s  Garments  with  Effective 
Results — Organdy,  Plain  and  Figured  Voiles,  Dimity,  Dotted  Swiss 
and  Challis  Extensively  Used  for  Party  Dresses 


Elaboration  bids 
fair  to  be  a charac- 
teristic of  children’s 
dresses  in  the  near 
future.  Not  that 
they  have  lost  their 
sweet  simplicity,  but 
they  are  tending  ever 
toward  the  increased 
elaboration  of  wo- 
men’s garments. 
Party  dresses  are  the 
first  to  reflect  this 
possibility. 

Puffs  and  ruffles 
and  lace  and  ribbon 
trimming  character- 
ize most  of  the  dainty 
little  dresses  now  be- 
ing shown  for  mid- 
summer parties.  Im- 
ported organdy  is 
used  to  a large  ex- 
tent in  these  gar- 
ments. It  has  a stiff- 
ness and  sheen 
which  lends  itself 
well  to  the  ruffles  and 
pleats  which  are 
freely  used. 

Net  and  combina- 
tion of  net  and  chif- 
fon are  also  used  for 
dresses  of  a slightly 
different  character 
from  the  stiff  “perki- 
ness” of  organdy. 
Net  is  a highly  fa- 
vored material,  and 
is  generally  com- 
bined with  some 
other  less  transpar- 
ent material  as  a 
body  or  underslip. 

Voile  — figured 
and  plain  — dimity, 
dotted  Swiss  and 
challis  are  all  used 
for  various  forms  of 
party  dresses  and 
dresses  for  semi-for- 
mal wear. 

Sleeves  in  these 
dresses  for  summer 
are  short,  almost 
w i t hout  exception. 
They  are  puffs  or 
pleated  ruffles,  or 
gathered  ruffles  or 
lace  caps. 


Little  sister  is  having  a party  and  big  sister  is  rather  superintending  things.  Big  sister  who  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  wearing  a butter-colored  organdy  dress  from  the  Fannette  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  It 
is  trimmed  in  lavender  stitching  and  has  a narrow  two-toned  ribbon  sash  illustrating  one  of  the  unique 
ways  in  which  such  sashes  may  be  used  this  season.  One  of  the  early  little  guests  running  down  the 
stairs  wears  a sky-blue  imported  organdy  dress  from  the  Brohman  Co.,  which  shows  an  interesting 
use  of  the  combination  of  shirring  and  inverted  ruffles  with  picot  edging.  The  timid  little  person  just 
behind  the  hostess  wears  a combination  hat  and  dress  from  S.  Stern  & Co.,  in  which  the  sashes  of 
bonnet  and  dress  match  in  material  and  motif.  The  material  of  the  dress  is  red  figured  dimity,  one 
of  the  season’s  unusual  colors  for  children. 

The  little  sister  hostess  has  chosen  the  season’s  enthusiasm  for  accordeon-pleated  ruffles  for  her 
dress  of  pale  green  imported  organdy  from  Brohman  Co.,  Inc.  Its  sash  is  rose-colored  picot-edged 
ribbon.  Of  the  two  little  late  arrivals,  the  first  one  wears  a tan  polo  coat  of  favored  tailored  cut 
from  Stern,  Heineman  & Herff,  and  a white  Milan  bonnet  with  brim  faced  with  white  china  silk  shir- 
ring and  edged  with  Val  lace,  and  with  a wide  white  grosgrain  ribbon  band.  Her  companion  wears  a 
turquoise  colored  changeable  taffeta  coat  which  illustrates  the  season’s  use  of  pleated  ruffles  on  coats. 
Its  belt  is  black  velvet  ribbon,  and  the  collar  is  white  embroidered  georgette.  From  Stern,  Heine- 
man & Herff.  Her  hat  from  B.  Stern  & Co.,  Inc.,  is  of  "white  hair  braid,  a material  which  has  pene- 
trated with  some  success  even  to  children’s  millinery,  and  is  trimmed  with  white  grosgrain  cockade  and 
streamers,  the  brim  edged  with  Val  lace. 


Skirts,  rarely 
plain,  are  gathered 
at  the  waist  and 
hang  straight.  They 
are  generally  modi- 
fied in  some  way  by 
the  use  of  ruffling, 
pleating,  shirring, 
hemstitching,  panels, 
pin-tucking,  or  over- 
skirts. 

Effects  in  Trimmings 

Tiers  of  pleated 
r u f f 1 es,  comprising 
either  the  entire  skirt 
or  panels  at  the  side, 
are  a favored  form  of 
making  the  skirts  of 
these  dresses.  Shir- 
ring is  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to 
create  unique  effects. 
Hemstitching  forms 
the  dividing  line  be- 
tween hems  and  in- 
verted ruffles  of  one 
sort  and  another. 

Pin  tucking  is 
also  used  to  make 
panel  effects.  Over- 
skirts of  odd  cut  are 
often  used,  too, 
though  more  on  the 
gowns  for  taller, 
slimmer  girls  than 
for  the  little  round 
dumpy  tots  of  few 
years. 

Necks  are  gener- 
ally round,  unless 
some  arrangement  of 
the  waist  part  of  the 
dress,  such  as  the 
surplice,  makes  them 
“V”  shaped  or 
straight  across  the 
front.  “Berthas”  and 
deep  collars  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  seen 
on  little  frocks,  as 
well  as  pleated  and 
lace  ruffled  collars. 

The  waistline  is  a 
variable  quantity  in 
dresses  for  children. 
Some  are  long,  some 
short,  some  normal — 
the  whole  question 
in  a nutshell.  But 


BUYERS— AHOY!!  If  you’re  short- 

handed,  pull  ’longside  “BONNIE  BRIG”  and 
sign  up  for  a crew  of  fresh,  valueful  Middies 
and  Smocks*  Weather  the  storm  of  com- 
petition with  Z.  & S.  - - 

* 

REGULATION  MIDDIES,  $15.00  and  up 
CHARMING  SMOCKS  - $21.  to  $72. 

If  you  can’t  call— wire  us  or  write  for  the  FIVE  DOZEN 
Express  Packet  of  “Bonnie  Brig”  smocks— un- 
assailable values. 

'Bonnie  ‘BriS 

MIDDIES  6 SMOCKS 

-TTlade  ter  make  <%©od  ~ 


Z.SS.  middy  Ca 

3311!  34^  StOppenbew  ©ld&TLV  ~ Chicago:  39  SStae  St. 
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wherever  the  waistline  is,  it  is  generally 
marked  with  a ribbon  or  self-material  sash  of 
harmonizing  or  contrasting  color.  Satin,  gros- 
grain  and  moire  ribbons  are  used  in  varying 
widths  or  sashes. 

Trimming  is  varied  and  abundant,  as  has 
been  suggested  above. 

Perhaps  the  most  predominant  note  in 
trimming  is  that  of  ruffles,  particularly  of 
pleated  ruffles,  generally  of  the  same  mate- 
rial and  color  as  the  dress.  As  has  often 
been  said  these  pleated  ruffles  comprise  the 
whole  skirt  or  form  panels  down  the  sides 
giving  a Bouffant  hip  effect. 

Another  use  of  these  ruffles  is  the  run- 
ning of  narrow  ribbons  of  them  vertically 
down  the  sides  and  across  the  front  of 
dresses  to  form  an  apron  effect.  In  fact,  they 
literally  run  all  over  one  frock  after  another, 
right  side  up  or  upside  down,  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  designer. 

Inverted  ruffles,  not  pleated,  combined 
with  hemstitching  or  with  shirring  or  with 
both  are  often  used  in  one  or  more  tiers. 
Shirring  and  smocking  are  also  used  in  a 
number  of  ways  on  skirts,  at  the  waistline, 
on  sleeves,  and  waist. 

Tiers  of  tiny  lace  ruffles  are  used  for 
sleeves  and  collars — and  sometimes  for  pan- 
talettes. Pantalettes,  are  as  yet,  however, 
nothing  serious  in  the  way  of  a style  ten- 
dency— a few  almost  freak  dresses  being 
shown  with  them. 

Ribbons  ar  used  in  numbers  of  ways  on 
gowns.  They  run  through  slits  in  the  collar 
or  at  the  waistline  in  odd  ways.  They  tie 
loosely  around  the  waist  and  drop  to  the  hem 
or  half  way  to  the  hem.  They  are  found  in  a 
surprising  number  of  places  and  forms  on 
little  net  dresses,  where  they  may  run  under 
overskirts  and  waists,  and  still  be  seen  in 
their  full  effect.  Once  in  a while  these  rib- 
bons match  in  color  the  dresses  which  they 
trim,  but  more  often  are  they  seen  in  some 
softly  or  violently  contrasting  color. 

Color  Is  Vivid  Question 

The  question  of  color  is  a vivid  one  for 
spring  and  summer.  All  kinds  of  colors  and 
of  combinations  of  colors  are  seen.  But  per- 
haps the  predominant  ones  are  green,  yellow, 
orchid,  lavender,  several  shades  of  blue  and 
pink,  and  rose. 

Combinations  of  these  colors  are  used  in 
a number  of  ways.  Contrasting  sashes  have 
been  mentioned.  Ruffles  are  often  of  a con- 
trasting color,  as  are  appliqued  figures.  Col- 
lars and  collar,  sleeve  and  sash  edgings  are 
rarely  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress  itself. 

Small  bits  of  artificial  flowers  or  a few 
grapes  are  found  on  dresses  for  the  wee  folk 
as  well  as  for  the  grownups.  A spray  may 
be  fastened  at  neck  or  belt,  may  tip  the  end 
of  a sash  or  be  caught  onto  the  skirt  in  some 
odd  way. 

One  particularly  fancy  little  dress  which 
was  seen  recently  was  made  of  net,  chiffon 
and  ribbon  and  had  these  little  flower  trim- 
mings. Layers  of  net  and  chiffon  in  light 
grass  green  formed  the  skirt.  A wide  laven- 
der ribbon  under  the  net  and  chiffon  formed 
the  bodice-like  waist.  Small  straps  of  the 
green  chiffon  went  up  over  the  shoulders  to 
form  the  “sleeves.” 


On  the  tops  of  these  straps  were  small 
flowers.  A narrow  green,  moire  grosgrain 
ribbon,  with  picot  edge,  was  fastened  loosely 
around  the  waist  and  dropped  in  two  strings 
in  the  front  under  the  net  to  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  where  two  more  sprays  of  flowers  were 
fastened,  connecting  a row  of  tiny  chiffon 
roses  of  pink  running  around  the  entire  edge 
of  the  skirt. 

All  this  elaboration  in  dresses  is  supple- 
mented by  equal  elaborateness  in  covering 
in  the  shape  of  coats.  Taffeta,  poplin,  and 
changeable  silk  are  the  most  frequently  used 
for  fancy  coats. 

Pleats  Quite  the  Thing 

Here,  too,  pleats — both  wide  and  small — 
knife,  accordeon  and  box,  are  used.  Skirts 
of  coats  are  paneled  and  tiered  almost  like 
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Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

Plaid  gingham  of  all  sorts  and  colors  is 
always  a material  in  vogue  for  young  girls. 
This  model  shows  a form  of  the  favored  com- 
bination of  plaid  and  plain  gingham,  the  neck, 
sash  and  pocket  tabs  being  made  of  the  plain. 
Collars  and  cuffs  are  of  white  pique.  From 
the  Nu-Stile  Every  Week  Dress  Co.,  Inc. 

dresses.  Cording,  shirring,  and  smocking 
are  also  favored  forms  of  trimming. 

Few  belts  are  seen  in  coats  of  a fancy  va- 
riety for  little  tots.  The  body  of  the  coat  is 
often  hung  from  a yoke  of  some  kind,  or  else 
the  waistline  is  put  high. 

The  buttons  used  are  generally  of  the 
same  material  as  the  coat  or  are  pearl,  some- 
times in  small  triangular  shapes.  While 
some  of  the  linings  are  of  bright-colored  and 
figured  silks,  others  are  of  plain  color,  some- 
times matching  the  coat. 

For  collars  on  these  coats — and  most  of 
them  have  collars — crepe  de  Chine,  Geor- 
gette, organdy,  satin,  and  pique  are  used,  as 
well  as  net  and  rows  of  tiny  lace  ruffles. 
These  collars  are  also  more  often  embroid- 
ered than  not. 

Hats  to  be  worn  to  the  same  parties  as 
these  dresses  and  coats  are  also  generally 
very  fancy.  They,  too,  are  often  made  of 
chiffon,  Geogette,  crepe  de  Chine,  and  net,  or 
else  of  Chenille  straw,  milan  or  leghorn,  or 
even  of  celophane,  in  black  or  daintier 


shades.  Ostrich  tips,  flowers,  fruit,  grain, 
ribbons,  lace,  soutash  braid,  silk  and  wool 
embroidery,  and  figured  materials  are  used 
to  trim  these  fancy  hats. 

Dresses  for  School 

Turning  aside  for  a moment  from  clothes 
for  parties,  we  see  some  very  interesting 
dresses  for  school  play  and  every  day.  Some 
very  interesting  models  are  being  made  up 
in  calico,  cotton  crepe,  and  gingham,  plain 
and  plaid. 

Sateen  has  also  come  into  vogue  for 
dresses  for  children  on  accouont  of  its  serv- 
iceability, and  its  good  laundering  qualities, 
as  well  as  its  pretty  shades  of  color  and  its 
adaptability  for  attractive  ways  of  designing 
and  making. 

Little  Things  Have 
Great  Influence 
on  Turnover 

Wilmington  Ready-to-Wear  Depart- 
ment Keeps  “History”  of 
Every  Garment  Sold 

Attention  to  the  little  details  which  means 
so  much  in  keeping  track  of  merchandise  is 
vitally  important  to  the  success  of  any  store, 
and  to  this  factor  Mrs.  Lillian  Clowe,  head  of 
the  ready-to-wear  in  the  Bon  Marche,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  attributes  the  growth  of  her  depart- 
ment. 

“In  my  department,”  says  Mrs.  Clowe,  “I 
can  tell  the  exact  date  when  any  coat,  suit  or 
dress  was  purchased,  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser, the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser  and 
the  cost  of  the  garment  to  our  store. 

“We  have  a double  sales-check.  If  the  sale 
is  for  cash  the  name  and  price  appear  only 
once  on  the  sales-check.  If  it  is  charged  the 
name  and  price  appear  twice.  At  the  close  of 
business  each  day  the  sales-slips,  showing  the 
lot  number,  purchaser’s  name,  the  number  of 
the  wholesale  firm  and  all  other  necessary  in- 
formation, are  gone  over  by  the  business  office 
and  permanent  records  made  of  them.  The 
original  sales-ticket  on  the  garment  also  is 
saved. 

Makes  Adjustments  Easier 

“If  a woman  comes  in  and  makes  a com- 
plaint regarding  a certain  piece  of  merchan- 
dise we  can  get  all  the  necessary  data  in  a 
few  minutes  and  make  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment all  around. 

“I  try  to  be  conscientious  in  marking  the 
price  of  a garment.  Once  I was  asked  by  a 
customer  how  I determined  the  price  of  the 
garment  she  wanted  to  buy.  I told  her  I 
, marked  the  price  at  a figure  I would  feel  will- 
ing to  pay  for  a similar  garment.  She  bought 
the  garment  because  she  felt  I was  trying  to 
deal  fairly  by  my  customers. 

“I  treat  my  help  like  human  beings.  To 
get  the  best  out  of  them  one  must  show  a 
friendly  interest.  A raise  voluntarily  given  is 
worth  twice  as  much  in  good-will  to  the  store 
as  a bigger  raise  for  which  an  employee  has 
to  ask.  That  person  works  much  harder  to 
show  she  deserved  the  increase  than  if  she 
had  had  to  ask  for  it.” 
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CHILDREN’S  DRESSES 

Phyllis  May  Play  Dresses 

These  two  lines  of  Dresses  have  already  reached  a remarkable  volume, 
with  the  season  just  beginning.  They  have  an  unusual  degree  of  novelty, 
combined  with  practical,  commonsense  comfort  and  wearing  qualities  which 
give  them  a double  appeal — to  mothers  and  kids.  • 

Phyllis  May  Play  Dress  (illustrated). 

Large  collars,  large  pockets,  full  girdles  and  sashes  of  Organdy,  other  touches 
of  the  sort  that  tickle  children.  Plains,  plaids,  checks  trimmed  in  contrasting 
colors,  Organdies,  and  other  beautiful  combinations.  Colors  guaranteed  fast. 

The  Phyllis  May  play  dresses  are  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  by  good  quality 
washable  elastic,  giving  the  dress  a bloomer  effect  that  is  both  comfortable 
and  practical. 

FANNETTE  $00  CA  „ PHYLLIS  MAY  d»9£  AA  Entire 

DRESSES  «p£4.DU  UP  PLAY  DRESSES  ?00.UU  Line 

For  immediate  delivery 

Send  us  an  open  order  to-day  for  our 
“Trial  Stock,”  a complete  assortment  for  $50.00 


FANNETTE  MFG.  CO.,  me 

Specialists  in  Juvenile  Dresses 
104-108  WEST  27th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


“f&ce”  Pranb 

Wtytt  anli  ColoteU 

©reuses 

for  infants  anO 
Cfjtlliren 

Featuring  a com- 
plete line  of  Romp- 
ers, Creepers  and 
Colored  Dresses  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Discriminating  buy- 
ers all  agree  our 
values  and  styles  are 
better  than  ever  this 
season. 

G.  Bamberger  & Co. 

387-393  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

422  Medinah  Bldg,  care  of  Palace  Hotel 

V J 


“Kiddies’  Kute  Kloes 


yy 


A Model 


illustrative  of  our  new  lines 
— combining  rare  taste,  ex^ 
ceptional  sales  qualities 
and  moderate  prices! 


Samples  Sent  on  Request 
Immediate  Delivery 

B.  S.  Kahn  &•  Co. 

4» 

33-35  East  21st  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers  of 


Bathing  Apparel 

Exceptional  Values 


Immense  Assortment  of 
Designs  and  Colorings 


Ladies’ 

Jersey  Suits 
$16.50  to 
$175  per 
dozen 


Ladies’ 
Cloth  Bath- 
ing Dresses 
$16.50  to 
$150  per 
dozen 


Men’s 

Jersey  Suits 
$9.00  to 
$78.00  per 
dozen 


Boys’ 
Misses’ 
Children’s 
Suits  $6.50 
to  $96  per 
dozen 


Also  an  Extensive  line  of 
Ocean  MILLINERY 

Ocean  FOOTWEAR 

A Net  price  list  for  the  aeking 

Milbury  Atlantic  Mfg.  Co. 

543  Broadway  Naw  York 

MILLS— Rahway,  N.  J. 
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Southern  Consumers  Rush  in  Where 
Merchants  Fear  to  Tread 

Conditions  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  Exemplify  Most  Vividly  Public’s  Atti- 
tude of  Extravagance  as  Compared  to  Retailer’s  Respect  for  Prospect  of  Breakers 
Ahead  — Colored  Customers  Often  Buy  More  Lavishly  Than  Their  Employers 


Throughout  Virginia  and  the  two  Caro- 
linas there  seems  to  be  a continued  demand  for 
a high  grade  of  merchandise.  Merchants  are 
selling  novelty  goods  to  a large  extent,  and  the 
style  element  is  playing  a very  important  part 
in  the  demand  for  ready-to-wear. 

In  the  better  establishments  there  is  a con- 
siderable growing  demand  for  piece  goods, 
and  women  who  have  been  accustomed  to  buy- 
ing a good  class  of  ready-to-wear  are,  in  many 
instances,  making  up  their  own  dresses,  or 
even  suits,  or  are  buying  the  material  and 
having  a local  dressmaker  make  up  the  goods. 

Many  of  the  so-called  “cheap”  stores,  how- 
ever, are  now  carrying  dresses  and  suits  to 
sell  up  to  $100  or  more,  and  in  two  or  three 
very  mean-looking  little  places,  where  dust  and 
cobwebs  were  so  thick  on  the  windows  that 
one  could  hardly  see  in,  dresses  were  found 

mi 

priced  over  $100,  and  shoes  priced  at  from 
$12.00  to  $15.00  per  pair.  One  of  these  estab- 
lishments seemed  to  cater  only  to  colored  trade, 
and  it  was  explained  that  the  colored  people 
were  buying  better  merchandise  than  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  worked. 

Farmers  Careful  Spenders 
Merchants  said  that  farmers  were  the  most 
chary  with  their  spending;  they  had  made 
considerable  money  of  late,  but  were  not  spend- 
ing it  with  anything  like  the  recklessness  of 
the  laborer.  People  who  have  been  working 
on  farms  have  been  making  high  wages  and 
have  more  money  than  ever  before,  and  they 
are  spending  it  recklessly. 

In  Danville,  Va.,  I was  told  that  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  bricklayers  in  town,  eight  of 
them  colored,  and  that  the  wage  for  brick- 
layers at  this  time  is  $1  an  hour.  Several  of 
the  men  would  work  for  a time,  until  they 
had  accumulated  a few  hundred  dollars,  then 
loaf ; others  worked  steadily  and  with  their 
wages  bought  high-class,  expensive  merchan- 
dise. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  South,  and 
lots  of  money.  Many  new  stores  are  being 
built,  and  old  buildings  are  being  enlarged, 
but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  people  to 
do  the  work  there  is  to  be  done.  A paper  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  published  a statement  to  the 
effect  that  despite  the  call  for  help,  there  were 
more  loafers  on  the  streets  now  than  ever  be- 
for,  and  that  these  men  would  not  accept  a 
job  under  any  conditions. 

Can’t  Sell  Cheap  Goods 
One  merchant  in  a small  city,  when  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  general  retail 
conditions,  and  whether  he  was  finding  a de- 
mand for  cheap  goods,  replied: 

“I  can’t  sell  my  cheap  goods.  I have  sev- 
eral cheap  lines  of  merchandise  on  my  shelves 


that  I stocked  up  with  some  time  ago  and  I 
will  have  to  sell  them  to  one  of  the  ‘fly  by 
night’  special  sale  kind  of  stores  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  them.  I don’t  cater  to  colored  trade 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  stores  that  do  cater 
to  this  trade  can  dispose  of  my  cheap  goods. 

“People  never  ask  the  price  of  anything,” 
he  continued,  “they  just  say,  ‘wrap  it  up.’ 
This  is  a small  town,  in  a farming  community, 
and  yet  I find  my  own  salespeople  paying  ex- 
horbitant  prices  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce 
the  farmers  bring  in.  Last  summer  it  was 
quite  common  for  them  to  pay  $1  or  a $1.50 
for  watermelons.  Some  people  think  that  the 
only  use  money  has  is  to  buy  them  pretty 
clothes  or  good  food,  and  as  long  as  they  have 
money  they  are  going  to  spend  it.” 

“People  are  not  now  satisfied  with  what 
they  formerly  bought,”  continued  this  mer 
chant.  “Once  a good  serge  was  considered 

Here  is  an  up-to-the-minute  survey 
of  retail  conditions  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  written  by  an  Economist 
staff-member  who  is  now  traveling 
through  the  south.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  situation  there  parallels  that 
throughout  the  country,  except  that 
here  and  there  it  appears  to  be  more 
emphatic. 

One  significant  development  is  that 
the  retailers  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  caution,  while  the  consumer  con- 
tinues his  headlong  buying. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
the  optimism  of  these  South  Atlantic 
merchants.  They  are  preparing  to 
weather  a storm,  and  even  before  it 
breaks  they  are  visioning  the  rifts  in 
the  clouds  with  the  sunlight  of  pros- 
perity lighting  up  the  commercial 
world. 

good  enough  for  ‘most  anyone;  now  they  want 
the  best  tricotine  on  the  market. 

“Just  to  show  you,  I bought  over  a year 
ago  a number  of  pieces  of  voiles ; one  I made 
a special  at  fifty  cents  a yard ; the  other  I sold 
at  $1.25  a yard.  The  $1.25  goods  were  soon 
sold  and  I had  to  re-order.  Eventually  I sold 
three  times  as  much  of  that  grade  of  goods  as 
I sold  of  the  fifty-cent  article,  and  I still  have 
considerable  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods  in 
stock.” 

While  we  were  talking  a salesman  in  the 
piece  goods  department  was  serving  two 
women  — evidently  mother  and  daughter. 
When  he  had  finished  the  sale  the  merchant 
called  him  over  and  asked  what  they  had 
bought.  The  salesman  named  the  goods  and 
the  price:  three  pieces,  one  at  eighty-five 
cents  a yard,  one  at  $1.25  and  one  at  $1.40. 
Said  the  merchant: 


“There  is  a casd  in  point.  That  family  has 
been  trading  at  this  store  for  twelve  years 
and  I know  them  well.  They  can  no  more  af- 
ford to  pay  those  prices  than  I can  afford  to 
wear  a lot  of  diamonds.  There  are  goods  here 
at  from  forty  to  seventy-five  cents  a yard  that 
are  just  as  good,  and  they  know  it,  .but  re- 
cently they  have  made  a few  dollars  and  they 
are  spending  it  wastefully. 

“A  few  years  ago  these  same  customers 
bought  the  cheapest  cotton  cloths  and  were 
satisfied,  now  they  demand  silk  stocking  and 
high-priced  goods.  They  never  ask  the  price, 
either;  they  just  buy.  One  reason  for  high 
prices  is  that  there  is  no  demand  for  cheaper 
goods,  and  an  over-demand  for  medium  and 
high-priced  goods.” 

“The  poorer  people  of  the  South,”  the  mer- 
chant continued,  “are  now  buying  the  heav- 
iest. The  middle  class  and  the  fairly  well-to- 
do  are  curbing  their  expenditures,  but  the 
poorer  people  are  now  making  good  wages, 
and,  as  a rule,  they  are  spending  freely.” 

All  of  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  retailers 
and  three  jobbers  interviewed  said  they  were 
slowing  up  on  their  buying — -buying  only  for 
immediate  needs — as  they  .felt  that  the  market 
could  not  continue  at  its  present  high  level. 
A jobber  in  Richmond  said  that  no  one  deplored 
the  present  high  prices  more  than  did  the 
merchant  and  that  practically  all  of  the  mer- 
chants sold  by  his  concern  desired  relief.  They 
were  buying,  yet,  but  buying  very  carefully. 

One  merchant  in  South  Carolina,  when 
asked  if  he  was  buying  heavily,  said  that  he 
felt  that  merchandise  stocks  were  a very  dan- 
gerous speculation  just  now,  and  if  he  de- 
sired to  speculate  he  would  go  to  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

There  is  considerable  expansion  among  re- 
tail stores,  nevertheless,  and  a number  of  new 
stores  are  being  opened  up.  This  expansion, 
however,  is,  perhaps,  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  stores  to  build,  as 
war  conditions  so  tied  up  labor  that  none  was 
available.  A number  of  stores  are  contem- 
plating new  buildings,  and  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  south  is  entering  a period  of  pros- 
perity such  as  has  never  before  been  experi- 
enced. The  cities  all  claim  a gain  in  popula- 
tion, and  many  new  industrial  projects  are  be- 
ing put  into  operation.  The  South  has  pros- 
pered greatly.  One  paper  published  at  Green- 
ville, S.  C.,  makes  the  statement  that  there  is 
not  a vacant  store  south  of  Washington. 

Merchants  are  holding  their  breath  a little 
just  now,  expecting  a break  in  the  markets  and 
are  planning  to  weather  the  storm  and  then 
start  out  on  a wave  of  prosperity  never  before 
dreamed  of  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
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O/ie  Mark,  of’ 


Superiority-  Since  1002. 


oj/KX/J'rt 

J3raMierQA 


For  Perfect  Gowning 


Every  woman  knows  that  the  prerequisites  for  perfect  gowning  are  smart- 
ness of  design,  smoothness  of  contour  and  comfort  in  the  wearing. 

H.  & W.  Brassieres  smooth  the  contour  of  the  figure  to  the  standard 
of  perfection  on  which  all  smart  gowns  are  modeled,  thereby  assisting 
greatly  in  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  gown,  its  comfort  and  its  appearance. 

‘Np  Gown  Looks  so  Well  Without  Them 

They  wear  well — they  look  well — especially  when  sheer  gowns  are  worn 
— they  have  had  a place  in  the  wardrobe  of  everyone  who  knows  them 
since  1902. 

Priced  at  seventy-live  cents  to  five  dollars. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


Oil  Every  Garment 


There  is  a special  H.  & W.  design  for  every  type  of  figure 


4210 — Lace  Bandeau  for  Average, 
Sizes  31  to  48 


4216 — Bust  Confiner  (S’  Bandeau 
Stout.  Sizes  36  to  5 2 


34^0 — Brassiere  for  Stout  Figu 
Sizes  42  to  32 


42/3 — Brassiere  for  Average.  Hook 
Back.  Sizes  34  to  48 


4130 — Bust  Confiner  & Bandt 
Average.  Sizes  32  to  48 


4481 — Brassiere  for  Average. 
(Cross-over  back)  Sizes  34  to  48 


The  H.  & W Company.  “The  House  of  Brassieres,”  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Corset  Service  Means 
Corset  Success 


More  and  More  Stores  Are  Recognizing  Possibilities  Created  by 
Selling  a Fitting  as  Well  as  a Corset— Successful  Buyers 
Insist  That  Corseting  Be  Regarded  as  a Profession 
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The  feature  of  the  garment  on  the  left  is  the  attractive  combination  of  pink  brocade 
on  a foundation  of  plain  pink  satin-finish  coutil.  The  long  skirt  has  elastic  inserts.  It 
is  from  the  La  Resista  Corset  Co.  The  corset  on  the  right,  from  the  Camlin-Corset  Co., 
illustrates  a low-bust  model  with  a clever  innovation  in  the  front  panel  effect  which 
gives  an  unbroken  line.  The  lace  proper  is  at  the  back.  Additional  adjustment  is  in  the 

short  front  lace. 


The  most  dormant 
corset  department  may 
be  revived ; courtesy, 
service  and  merchan- 
dise are  a combination 
that  can’t  be  beat.  The 
small  - town  merchant 
who  has  allowed  his 
trade  to  slip  away  to 
the  larger  city  stores, 
because  of  the  growing 
importance  of  correct 
corseting  and  greater 
facilities  offered  in  the 
city  stores  as  regards 
expert  advice  and  serv- 
ice, has  the  remedy  at 
hand;  he  has  only  to 
recognize  it. 

At  a cost  that  is  in- 
significant, when  com- 
pared with  almost  im- 
mediate returns,  fitting 
rooms  may  be  installed 
in  space  that  may  seem 
impossibly  small.  Two 
booths,  6 ft.  high  and 
as  small  as  4 x 6 ft.,  a 
mirror  and  a chair  will 
do  the  work.  We  will 
take  it  for  granted 
your  salesforce  has  the 
requisite  most  essen- 
tial in  any  kind  of 
salesmanship  and  es- 
pecially in  corset  sales- 
manship— courtesy  and 
tact. 

Lack  of  Knowledge 
Easily  Overcome 

A lack  of  proper 
and  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  corsets  on  the 
part  of  your  salesforce 
may  be  easily  over- 
come. The  schools  of 
corsetry  held  through- 
out the  country  may  be 
attended  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  mer- 
chant. Corset  selling  in  the  last  few  years  has 
become  an  exact  science.  Slip-shod  methods 
now  result  in  a loss.  An  investment  of  time 
and  thought  with  resultant  efficiency  is  as  es- 
. sential  as  the  mere  investment  of  dollars  and 
cents  for  the  goods  carried  in  stock. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Wright,  corset  buyer  for  Wm. 
Hengerer  & Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  attributes  the 
unusual  success  of  her  corset  department  to 
the  service  it  has  rendered. 

Mrs.  Wright  employs  all  the  legitimate 
up-to-date  methods  to  get  trade.  She  special- 
izes on  surgical  fittings  and  one  of  her  achieve- 
ments that  attracted  much  comment  was  the 
successful  fitting  of  a corset,  made  in  her  own 


work  room,  to  a woman  afflicted  with  a tumor 
weighing  75  lb.  The  customer  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  advertisement  the  Hengerer  store  has, 
as  the  garment  was  so  surgically  perfect  and 
the  benefit  to  the  woman  so  pronounced  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons throughout  the  city. 

Believes  in  Recognizing  Profession 

Mrs.  Wright  says  corsetry  is  a profession 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  salaries  to  ex- 
perienced corsetieres  commensurate  with  their 
ability.  Fitters  in  the  Hengerer  store  are  paid 
as  high  as  $50  a week. 

Mrs.  Margeret  W.  Day,  corset  buyer  for 
the  John  A.  Roberts  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  says 


that  success  in  a corset 
department  depends 
upon  the  personal  fol- 
lowing of  the  buyer  and 
the  salesforce. 

It  is  considered  a “bad  break” 
upon  the  part  of  Mrs.  Day’s  as- 
sistants not  to  be  able  to  call  a 
customer  by  name  when  she  en- 
ters the  department.  Mrs.  Day 
puts  a money  estimate  upon  the 
following  of  each  of  the  sales- 
women in  her  department. 

Corsets  are  not  so  dissimilar; 
they  are  all  built  along  the  same 
line,  says  Mrs.  Day.  Her  de- 
partment owes  its  growth  almost 
entirely  to  personal  service.  To 
insure  the  buyer’s 
working  with  the  sales- 
force and  training  them 
consistently,  the  Rob- 
erts corset  department 
is  operated  on  a salary 
and  bonus  plan  with 
P.  M.’s  on  certain  kinds 
o f merchandise.  1 1 
does  surgical  fittings 
and  has  repair  and 
laundry  department. 

May  Easily  Become  Harmful 

David  Owens  of  the  J.  B.  Ivey 
Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  says : 

“The  intimacy  of  the  saleswomen 
with  the  customer  in  a corset  de- 
partment is  such  that  the  department 
may  actually  be  harmful  to  the  store 
when  not  tactfully  and  efficiently 
handled.  The  financial  returns  on 
the  amount  invested  in  the  corset  de- 
partment of  the  Ivey  store  are  larger 
than  on  any  other  department.”  Mr. 
Owens  believes  in  specializing  on 
certain  well-known  brands  and  giv- 
ing 100  per  cent  service  by  100  per 
cent  efficient  saleswomen. 

John  F.  Horman,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  H.  S.  Barney  Co.,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  says  that  William 
Herman,  the  Barney  corset  buyer,  “sells  more 
goods  and  has  the  largest  turnover  on  the 
smallest  investment  of  any  department  in  the 
store.”  Mr.  Herman  believes  in  “getting  ex- 
clusive agency  for  corsets  that  you  and  your 
salesforce  believe  to  be  the  best  and  pushing 
the  line  for  all  you  are  worth.” 

A condition  that  his  department  regards  as 
a danger  signal  is  “dead  stock”  to  prevent  de- 
terioration, when  he  takes  stock  in  January 
and  July  each  corset  on  hand  is  marked  with 
a gold  star.  Two  gold  stars  show  the  gar- 
ment is  a year  old,  making  it  easy  to  go 
through  stock  and  determine  what  styles  have 
had  poor  sales.  He  then  advertised  these  at 
reduced  prices  as  “discontinued  models.” 


(Continued  on  page  179) 
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Value— Not  Price 

In  these  days  of  inflated 
prices,  women  are  learning 
to  distinguish  between  value 
and  price. 

Far-sighted  merchants  are 
realizing  that  future  success 
depends,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, upon  the  honest  value 
that  they  are  able  to  give  their 
customers. 

Rengo  Belt  Reducing  Corsets 
are  merchandised  on  that 
basis — Value. 

Rengo  Belt  Reducing  Corsets 
can  be  depended  upon.  They 
are  fashioned  from  the  best 
materials  and  are  scientific- 
ally designed  to  mould  the  fig- 
ure as  fashion  decrees. 

Priced  from  $24  a dozen  and 
upwards 


THE  CROWN  CORSET  CO.,  170  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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The  charm  of  this  new  bandeau  model  on  the  left  lies  in  the  exquisite  combination  of  satin  and  cluny 
lace  over  flesh-colored  net.  Shoulder  straps  of  net  with  picot  edges  are  a departure  from  the  conventional 
ribbon  and  lace  strap  generally  used.  From  the  Model  Brassiere  Co. 

A new  hip-length  brassiere  from  the  Chas.  R.  DeBevoise  Co.,  which  is  distinctly  different.  The  elastic 
inserts  at  the  hips  adjust  the  fit  of  the  garment. 

Brassiere  Prices  Are  Firm; 
No  Changes  Imminent 

Conditions  Preclude  Any  Accurate  Forecast  of 
Supply  and  Demand — South  America 
Orders  Heavily  in  America 


“Sure,”  says  Mr.  Herman,  “graduate  cor- 
setieres.  We  have  to  have  ’em.” 

Mrs.  Langdon,  corset  buyer  for  W.  M. 
Whitney  & Co.,  thinks  “Success  comes  only 
through  intelligent,  painstaking  handling.” 
The  salesforce  to  be  efficient  must  be  encour- 
aged every  day.  Saleswomen  may  be  kept  en- 
thusiastic and  progressive  through  sales-talks 
in  magazines  and  trade  journals.” 

Mrs.  Genove,  corset  buyer  for  The  Wallace 
Co.,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  agrees  with  the 
store  manager,  Mr.  Stern,  that  “the  gulf  be- 
tween buyer  and  selling  force  in  all  depart- 
ments in  retail  stores  is  frequently  too  wide,” 
that  “in  a successful  corset  department  the 
buyer  must  work  constantly  to  promote  the 
efficiency  and  enthusiasm  of  the  selling  force,” 
and  “new  models  must  be  tried  and  ‘study 
talks’  held  frequently.  Education  and  intelli- 
gent, efficient  service  are  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cess,” says  Mrs.  Genove. 

Miss  Quinn,  corset  buyer  at  the  Hunter- 
Tupper  store,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says:  “The 

corset  department  may  be  a menace  to  the 
store  when  not  efficiently  handled.  No 
woman  is  madder  than  the  woman  who  has 
been  sold  an  ill-fitting  corset  that  shows  a 
tendency  to  ‘buck  up’  and  ‘bite.’ 

Miss  Quinn’s  sales  average  $3,000  a month 
on  a $9,000  investment. 

Miss  McElroy,  corset  buyer  for  the  Chap- 
pel  Dyer  Co.,  at  Syracuse,  says:  “The  sales- 

force needs  intelligent  reading  matter.  Trade 
journals,  newspapers  and  magazine  articles  do 
much  to  stimulate  interest.  Buyers  do  well  to 
clip  articles  calculated  to  interest  the  sales- 
force and  have  them  read  aloud  at  weekly 
meetings. 

“Corsetry  is  not  a trade,  but  a profession, 
and  saleswomen  should  be  imbued  with  its  im- 
portance. Everything  depends  upon  the  serv- 
ice rendered  in  the  department.” 


Silk  Blouse  Demand 

(Continued  from  page  99) 

teresting  method  of  decorating  these  is  dem- 
onstrated in  a model  of  jade  green  georgette 
with  black  net  appliqued  onto  this  background 
with  bronze  metal  thread  in  curious  Oriental 
designs. 

Kimono  blouses  continue  in  vogue  with 
round  collarless  neck  lines,  except  for  the  cot- 
ton blouses  which  feature  “V”  necks  with  turn- 
back collars  edged  with  lace  or  flutings  and 
many  jabot  effects. 

High  collars  are  seen  with  short  sleeves 
in  both  silk  and  cotton  blouses,  many  of  them 
buttoning  close  under  the  chin  while  others 
stand  high  in  the  back  and  fall  open  in  front, 
forming  revers. 

Kid  as  a trimming  on  sports  blouses  has 
not  been  featured  as  extensively  here  as  it  has 
been  in  Paris,  although  it  is  seen  occasionally 
on  crepe  de  Chine  and  heavy  silk  models  in  the 
shape  of  straps  outlining  wide  arm  holes,  and 
in  narrow  belts  worn  with  both  silk  and  cotton 
blouses. 

Organdies  in  pastel  shades  are  making  a 
strong  showing  for  spring  blouses.  Some  fea- 
ture long  sleeves  and  high  necks,  while  others 
show  kimono  sleeves  and  round  necks. 


Conservatism  is  the  keynote  in  the 
brassiere  business  for  1920.  The  fluctuating 
cotton  market,  the  uncertainty  of  trade  in- 
fluence from  the  resumption  of  relations  with 
central  European  countries  and  the  rubber 
market  are  factors  having  such  a degree  of 
uncertainty  as  to  preclude  any  accurate  fore- 
cast of  prices,  or  of  supply  and  demand. 

Exportations  are  large,  both  of  the  fin- 
ished product  and  of  raw  materials.  The 
opening  of  the  Russian  and  European  mar- 
kets will  mean  the  exportations  of  enormous 
supplies.  South  America  is  sending  enor- 
mous orders  to  the  United  States,  and  Cuba, 
long  famed  for  its  ill-corseted  women,  is 
turning  to  the  American  manufacturer  as 
to  a beacon  light. 

Under  the  circumstances  a break  in 
prices  seems  improbable.  A new  hip-length 
brassiere  having  elastic  gussets  at  the  hip, 
and  designed  to  prevent  the  annoying  bulge 
at  the  top  of  the  corset  has  made  its  bow  to 
the  trade. 

Another  new  model  combines  a brassiere 
and  camisole,  having  a satin,  lace  trimmed 
full  camisole  effect,  over  a fitted  net  bandeau, 
gathered  into  a well-shaped  elastic  belt. 


The  “bread  and  butter”  models,  made  of 
bandeau  tex  and  cotton  brocades,  are  selling 
rather  better  than  silks,  satins,  jerseys  and 
elaborate  perishable  materials. 

The  main  essential  is  the  design  and  fit 
of  the  garment.  Orders  for  plain,  tight-fit- 
ting bandeaus  made  of  durable  cottons  are 
enormous. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the 
school  of  corsetry  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
from  Feb.  9 to  14,  says : “This  was  the  largest 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  class  ever 
assembled  for  instruction  by  the  Gossard  Co. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-three  members  at- 
tended, and  one  phase  particularly  gratifying 
was  that  many  of  these  corsetieres  were  from 
small  towns.” 

The  La  Resista  Corset  Co.  has  just  closed 
a two  weeks’  class  in  corsetry  at  its  show- 
rooms, 431  Fifth  Avenue.  In  connection  with 
the  school  the  new  spring  corset  models  were 
on  display,  and  buyers  took  advantage  of  the 
double  opportunity. 

The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Nemo  School 
of  Corsetry  has  just  closed.  The  classes  were 
held  from  2 to  5 o’clock  and  consisted  of  in- 
struction and  study  along  medicinal,  hygienic 
and  clinical  lines.  The  class  was  well  at- 
tended and  unusual  interest  manifested. 


It's  the  Designing — 


that  gives  to  G-D  Just  rite  Corsets 
a superior  figure  moulding  quality . 


' I AHE  true  value  of  a corset  lies  not 
in  its  materials — neither  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains  some  special  boning. 
It’s  the  designing  that  gives  true  value 
to  the  corset. 


If  this  is  not  so,  why  the  fame  of  Worth,  Paquin 
and  others  in  the  realm  of  fashions?  The  ability  of 
G-D  Justrite  Corsets  to  give  graceful  lines  to  the 
human  figure, — thru  their  design — and  aid  in  retaining 
graceful  lines  to  those  thus  favored,  and  a means  of 
securing  graceful  lines  to  those  not  so  favored — 
therein  lies  the  value  of  G-D  Justrites,  fulfilling  the 
true  mission  of  the  corset. 


GAGE-DOWNS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  G-D  Justrite  Corsets 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Are  You  Really  Going  to  Encourage 
Consumer  Economy,  Mr.  Retailer? 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Exercise  the  Courage  of  Those  Well-intentioned 
Convictions,  If  They  Are  Not  to  Be  Stigmatized  as  Bluffs  — Salesforce 
Will  Be  Greatest  Factor  in  This  Campaign,  Therefore  Ground  It  Well 
in  the  Essentials  of  Its  Development — A Cardinal  Point:  Don’t  Show 

Your  Top-price  Goods  First! 


Will  people  buy  “economy  goods”  now, 
or  is  it  true  that  retailers  can  sell  only  the 
the  more  expensive  goods?  The  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  most  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
They  say  they  do  not  push  cheaper  goods  be- 
cause there  is  no  demand  for  them.  They 
say  that  people  have  more  money  than  ever 
before  and  are  willing,  even  anxious,  to 
spend  it  on  things  they  have  never  before 
had  the  chance  to  possess. 

That  is  true  of  some  people.  Is  it  true  of 
the  great  majority?  Except  for  certain 
classes  of  people  the  cost  of  dry  goods  has 
risen  much  faster  than  incomes  have  been 
increased.  Many  of  those  with  slowly  grow- 
ing incomes  are  spending  far  more  money 
than  ever  before,  for  apparel  especially, 
though  they  really  cannot  afford  it. 

Under  the  Head  of  Self-Respect 

Isn’t  it  true  that  many  of  these  people 
buy  the  higher-priced  goods  because  they 
feel  that  they  must  keep  up  with  the  trend 
of  the  times?  That  because  everyone  else 
talks  and  pays  high  prices  they  must  do  so, 
too,  or  lose  self-respect? 

Retailers  will  tell  each  other  and  every- 
one at  large  that  for  the  day’s  business  they 
like  the  extravagant  trade;  but  that  they  are 
afraid  of  it  and  wish  things  would  come 
nearer  to  a basis  that  might  be  considered 
normal.  They  want  a breathing  spell. 

But  how  many  of  those  retailers  have 
made  a real,  honest-to-goodness  effort  to 
bring  that  condition  about  by  encouraging 
the  buying  of  more  economical  goods?  Not 
a spasmodic,  here-to-day-and-gone-tomorrow 
effort;  but  a sustained  attempt. 

If  you  have  done  so  and  made  little  suc- 
cess, or  if  you  haven’t  done  it  and  believe 
it  desirable,  suppose  you  see  what  you  can 
do  by  working  through  your  selling  force. 
Your  salespeople  are  the  closest  link  you 
have  .with  your  customers.  They  can  sell 
more  of  the  moderate  priced  goods  if  they 
consciously  direct  their  efforts  toward  that 
end.  But  they  won’t  do  so  unless  the  neces- 
sity of  it  is  hammered  home  to  them. 

Too  Plebeian  for  Recognition? 

An  Economist  staff-member  went  into  a 
large  New  York  store  several  weeks  ago  to 
purchase  a certain  article  of  apparel.  She 
did  not  want  to  pay  a high  price,  desiring  a 
good,  serviceable  article  at  moderate  cost. 
She  had  seen  such  goods  in  the  store. 

The  first  thing  shown  her  was  priced 
$10.  The  next  was  $12.  The  customer 


asked  to  be  shown  something  around  $4,  and 
immediately  wished  she  hadn’t.  “Oh,  those!” 
said  the  saleswoman,  “I  guess  we  have  them 
here  somewhere.” 

But  the  customer  tried  another  store  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  they  could  be  found. 
There  she  had  the  same  experience,  but  did 
buy  the  goods  she  wanted. 

What  about  it?  Only  this,  that  the 
woman  was  made  to  feel  cheap,  and  cherishes 
unpleasant  memories  of  that  day.  No,  there 
was  nothing  said  that  could  give  offense,  nor 
was  either  saleswoman  intentionally  discour- 
teous. It  was  the  atmosphere  of  disdain 
which  each  unconsciously  exuded  that  hurt. 

“I  felt  like  two  cents,”  said  the  woman. 
“Everything  on  display  was  priced  twice  as 
high  as  I wanted  to  pay,  and  though  there 
was  nothing  that  I could  put  my  finger  on  I 
certainly  would  rather  go  without  than  buy 
that  thing  over  again.” 

Too  Used  to  “Ready  Money” 

Salespeople  are  so  accustomed  to  people 
who  come  in  for  only  the  best  merchandise 
that  they  are  often  astounded  and  a bit  at 
sea  when  one  wants  something  cheap.  They 
don’t  mean  to  be  rude.  But  they  have  ab- 
sorbed the  “ready  money”  atmosphere  until 
it  is  a part  of  them  and  a customer  cannot 
help  feeling  it. 

If  you  really  want  to  help  put  buying 
habits  on  a stable  plane,  why  don’t  you  begin 
by  combating  this  intangible  but  very  evi- 
dent aura  which  surrounds  your  salespeople 
— some,  at  least?  They  should  have  the 
chance  to  absorb  from  you  or  your  buyers 
the  idea  of  economy,  of  opposition  to  waste- 
ful expenditure,  to  offset  the  “extravagance” 
idea  they  get  from  their  customers. 

Give  your  customers  a chance.  Instruct 
your  people  to  show  the  moderate  priced 
goods  first,  instead  of  the  best  in  the  house. 
It  is  far  easier  for  a customer  to  ask  for 
something  better  than  for  something  cheaper. 
This  is  the  opposite  of  the  practice  the 
Economist  ordinarily  has  preached,  but 
these  are  not  ordinary  times. 

Give  your  moderate-priced  goods  more 
prominence.  If  a customer  sees  them  as 
well  represented  as  the  better  grades  she 
will  not  feel  out  of  place  when  she  asks  to 
look  at  them. 

Customers  Eager  for  Respite 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  are  prob- 
ably correct  in  saying  that  there  is  a bigger 
demand  for  the  best  merchandise  than  ever 


before.  But  there  is  a large  class  of  people 
who  now  buy  those  goods  because  they  feel 
out  of  the  swim  in  buying  anything  else. 
Given  sufficient  encouragement  they  would 
be  glad  to  do  otherwise. 

The  fact  that  sales  of  expensive  goods 
boost  bonuses  will  make  it  a bit  difficult  to 
get  the  co-operation  of  the  salespeople;  but 
it  can  be  done  with  an  adequate  amount  of 
perseverance — maybe  not  in  a week  or  in 
two;  but  it  is  surely  worth  the  necessary 
effort — if  retailers  really  mean  what  they  say. 
Do  they  honestly  want  to  come  down  to  earth, 
or  is  it  a bluff? 

Retailers  Report  Falling  Off 

Before  the  committee  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith  to  investigate  actual  conditions 
in  the  garment  industry  bearing  on  the  wage 
increase  recently  demanded,  retailers  testi- 
fied that  their  fall  and  winter  apparel  busi- 
ness had  dropped  off  alarmingly  since  No- 
vember. There  is  no  indication  that  their 
customers  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
present  high  scale  of  prices,  and  the  impres- 
sion given  was  that  purchases  for  the  spring 
trade  are  not  going  to  be  as  heavy  as  usual. 
The  general  view  is  that  extreme  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  buying. 

Two  heads  of  houses  of  the  highest  class 
testified  that  their  trade  had  dropped  almost 
50  per  cent  from  last  year’s  business.  As 
these  were  specialty  houses  selling  to  cus- 
tomers accustomed  to  spending  considerable 
sums  on  apparel,  their  experience  is  not  a 
fair  example  of  retail  conditions;  but  it  does 
indicate  that  those  who  can  best  afford  high- 
priced  clothes  are  buying  conservatively. 

Contradict  Washington  Stand 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  statements 
issuing  from  the  recent  Washington  confer- 
ence that  retailers  would  refuse  to  accept 
further  increases  from  manufacturers,  it 
was  said  that  any  increase  in  costs  would 
certainly  have  to  be  borne  by  the  public,  as 
has  always  been  the  case. 

Arthur  Williams,  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator for  the  New  York  district,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Washington  report  declared 
that  any  effort  to  force  manufacturers  to  ab- 
sorb increased  costs — pay  for  them  out  of 
their  own  pockets — would  be  unfair.  Mr. 
Williams  said  that  “fair  price”  means  fair 
to  manufacturer,  retailer  and  consumer 
alike.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  attempt 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  increased  costs  to 
the  consumer  could  be  successful. 
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“Pure  Fabrics”  Law 


(Continued  from  page  121) 

Mississippi  Valley  Association — R.  D. 

Bowen. 

Peak  Not  Reached — Rissman 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Maryland 
and  District  of  Columbia  Retail  Clothiers’ 
Association,  Henry  L.  Rissman,  clothing 
manufacturer  of  Chicago,  declared  that 
clothing  prices  are  not  going  to  drop.  Basing 
his  conclusions  on  his  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing conditions,  supplies,  markets,  etc., 
throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Rissman  said  his 
conclusions  were  that  further  increases 
might  be  looked  for  and  that  the  peak  in 
prices  would  not  be  reached  in  all  probability 
before  next  year. 

“High  prices  of  clothing  are  with  us  to 
stay,”  said  Mr.  Rissman.  “No  reductions  are 
possible  because  the  factors  of  increased 
cost  extend  all  the  way  from  the  spinning 
of  the  yarn  through  the  weaving  of  the  fab- 
ric, the  dyeing  and  shrinking,  cutting,  tailor- 
ing, and  every  other  phase  of  the  clothing 
industry.  To  reduce  prices  would  mean  re- 
duced wages  to  labor  in  all  these  lines  and 
the  process  is  too  complicated  and  far-reach- 
ing to  contemplate.” 

Mr.  Rissman  argued  that  reduction  might 
be  effected  by  abolishing  many  of  the  taxes 
now  imposed,  but  that,  he  thought,  could 
not  be  expected.  If  a policy  were  adopted  of 
paying  off  the  war  debt  in  fifty  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  pay  it  off  in  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  taxes  regulated  accordingly,  there  would 
be  immediate  relief. 

“The  greatest  single  factor  in  present 
prices  of  clothing  is  the  labor  cost,  which 
has  gone  up  in  many  branches  as  much  as 
300  per  cent  above  pre-war  scales,”  said 
Mr.  Rissman.  “This  increase  in  production 
cost  cannot  be  overcome,”  he  added,  “be- 
cause the  only  way  to  overcome  it  would  be 
to  reduce  wages  and  that  is  a thing  that 
cannot  be  considered.” 

The  speaker  emphasized  the  fact  that  in- 
creased labor  costs  of  necessity  must  be  re- 
flected in  advanced  retail  prices.  He  said 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  ener- 
getically investigating  charges  of  profiteer- 
ing and  found  no  evidence  of  it  for  the  plain 
reason  that  there  was  none. 

The  convention  ended  with  a banquet. 
The  association  proffered  its  support  in  any 
measures  possible  that  will  aid  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  bringing  down  prices  of 
clothing.  F.  I.  W. 


Origin  of  Styles 

(Continued  from  page  135) 

of  a year  ago,  had  many  of  these  characteris- 
tics. Some  of  the  gowns  of  this  type  shown 
to-day  are  effectively  made  of  black  or  white 
Chantilly  lace  over  a foundation  of  another 
material. 

Louis  Styles  from  Men’s  Dress 

The  Louis  styles  as  they  are  interpreted 
in  the  recent  showings  are  mainly  taken  from 
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the  men’s  dress  of  that  period.  Many  suits 
of  taffeta  show  the  Louis  XIII  influence  in 
the  short  jacket  with  small  flaring  peplum 
and  modified  Medici  collar.  The  tailored 
models  of  serge  are  built  on  Louis  XIV  lines 
and  show  the  long  jacket  with  full  ripple  skirt 
section,  and  jacket  with  wide  revers,  opening 
over  a double-breasted  waistcoat  in  fancy 
weave.  The  sleeves  of  this  type  of  suit  are 
seven-eighth  length  and  wide  at  the  wrists. 

Very  few  pannier  effects  are  reported,  but 
frocks  made  on  these  lines  recall  the  Dresden 
shepherdess  of  Watteau  fame,  and  are  ex- 
tremely quaint. 

The  Directoire  styles  of  the  present  day 
were  also  taken  from  the  costumes  of  the 
men  of  that  period,  the  French  Incroyable. 

The  Crinoline  Silhouette 

The  crinoline  silhouette  is  spoken  of  as 
being  a feature  of  the  Beer  collection.  This 
fashion  was  introduced  in  the  early  fifties 
by  Eugenie,  consort  of  Napoleon  III.  These 
skirts  were  of  enormous  dimensions,  were 
much  stiffened,  and  with  them  went  the 
tightly  fitting  bodice,  with  a point  in  the 
front  and  rather  tight  sleeves.  The  Second 
Empire,  the  Velasquez  and  the  crinoline  sil- 
houettes have  many  points  of  similarity. 

They  show  the  knee-length  and  short, 
ripple-skirted  jacket,  wide  revers,  up-stand- 
ing turn-over  collar,  opening  over  a waist- 
coat in  a rich  contrasting  material.  The 
marquis  or  tricorne  hat  was  also  of  that 
period  and  has  been  revived  for  wear  with 
the  adaptations  of  these  and  other  tailored 
costumes. 

1830  Influence  Minimizes  Trimmings 

One  of  the  strongest  trends,  and  one 
that  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  accounts 
of  the  openings,  is  that  of  the  1830  period. 
The  gowns  showing  this  influence  have  little 
or  no  trimming.  The  bodices  are  severely 
plain,  tight-fitting  and  have  the  waist  line  at 
the  normal,  round  necks  in  off-the-shoulder 
effect,  and  a full-gathered  skirt  that  stands 
out  about  the  feet.  Taffeta,  which  is  the 
pre-eminent  fabric  at  present,  is  most  fre- 
quently used  for  these  quaint  models. 

The  latest  cable  received  is  from  the 
Premet  opening  and  announces  an  almost 
pure  1880  influence.  The  gowns  of  that 
period  had  an  overskirt  drapery  that 
wrinkled  across  the  front  below  the  hips,  was 
pulled  toward  the  back  and  there  draped 
in  low  bustle  effect.  The  present-day  adap- 
tation of  these  gowns  shows  a snugly  fitting 
bodice  that  wrinkles  about  the  waist. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  1880  in- 
fluence is  the  skirt  with  plain  front  and 
three-tier  back,  in  the  shape  of  gathered 
ruffles. 


F ur  Prices  Ascend 


Prices  paid  for  furs  at  the  St.  Louis  salec 
of  Funsten  Bros.  & Co.  were  higher  than 
those  paid  last  fall.  Increases  varied  widely, 
and  in  general  they  were  not  in  the 
same  percentage  as  the  advances  shown  by 
the  fall  1919  sale  over  last  spring's  sale 
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prices.  The  London  fur  sales  followed 
closely  the  St.  Louis  market.  About  six 
hundred  buyers  were  present  and  the  bidding 
was  keen  but  cautious. 

Sales  of  the  first  week  totaled  $14,700,000, 
almost  as  much  as  was  paid  during  the  whole 
of  last  fall’s  sale.  Unofficial  estimates  of 
the  whole  sale’s  total  are  from  $25,000,000 
to  $27,000,000. 

Bear  skins  showed  no  advance  and  Rus- 
sian pony  skins  dropped  off  12V2  per  cent.  The 
foxes  went  up  little  except  for  silver  skins, 
which  advanced  40  per  cent.  Mink  and 
muskrat  were  much  sought,  the  latter  show- 
ing an  advance  of  40  to  50  per  cent.  A sin- 
gle fine  marten  skin  brought  $850.  Chin- 
chilla showed  a sensational  increase,  jump- 
ing 150  per  cent.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  action  of  the  Bolivian  government  in  put- 
ting an  embargo  on  this  fur  for  five  years. 

This  week  2,500,000  skins  are  offered  at 
the  New  York  auction  and  next  month  the 
first  Canadian  auction  takes  place  in  Mon- 
treal. If  present  exchange  rates  continue 
American  buyers  will  profit  by  attendance  at 
the  latter. 


Combine  Has  1 600  Stores 


It  is  reported  by  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods  Association  that  a new  corpora- 
tion has  been  formed  with  a capital  of  $750,- 
000,000  which  has  taken  over  several  large 
retail  interests.  The  United  Candy  Co., 
Montgomery,  Ward  & Co.  and  the  Gilmer  in- 
terests of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  are  the  big 
organizations  said  to  form  the  backbone  of 
the  new  company. 

According  to  the  report,  1600  retail  stores 
have  already  been  purchased  and  several 
well-known  textile  mills  are  controlled. 
George  J.  Whelan  of  the  United  Retail  Stores 
Corp.  and  James  B.  Duke  are  said  to  be  in 
back  of  the  corporation. 

The  connection  of  Gilmer’s,  Inc.,  and 
Montgomery,  Ward  & Co.  with  the  Whelan  in- 
terests has  previously  been  reported.  The 
United  Candy  Co.’s  connection  is  also  known, 
so  that  apparently  the  only  new  element  is 
the  acquisition  of  a great  number  of  retail 
stores  and  the  control  of  textile  mills.  No 
statement  in  regard  to  the  matter  could  be 
obtained  at  Mr.  Whelan’s  offices. 


A.  T.  Love  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  has  become 
a member  of  the  Belk-Hudson  Co.  of  that 
city,  assuming  management  of  the  local  store. 
He  succeeds  W.  J.  Hudson,  who  is  to  man- 
age the  new  store  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C., 
which  opens  March  1.  The  Durham  firm  will 
be  known  as  the  Belk-Hudson-Love  store.  A 
wholesale  house  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  firm  to  distribute  goods  to  all 
the  Belk  stores. 

Ward  M.  Burgess,  president  of  Burgess- 
Nash  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  retired  as  head 
of  the  store  but  will  retain  his  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  L.  C. 
Nash,  formerly  Vice-President,  has  been 
elected  President.  The  change  was  made  to 
relieve  Mr.  Burgess  of  the  detail  incident  to 
an  executive  position.  He  is  Vice-President 
of  the  M.  E.  Smith  Co.  and  of  the  Omaha 
National  Bank,  and  President  of  the  Ne- 
braska Power  Co. 
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Discretion  Is  Better  Part  of 
Glove  Planning  Just  Now 


Trend  of  Prices  and  Uncertainty  of  Supplies  Exert  Pressure  That  Coun- 
sels Caution  — Prices  Have  Nearly  Reached  Point  at  Which  They  May 
Curb  Distribution — Carefully  Graduated  Investments  Offer  Sensible  So- 
lution of  Long  Glove  Dilemma 


The  leather  glove  field  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  trend  of  prices  and  the  un- 
certainty of  supplies.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
argued  that  prevailing  quotations  for  1920 
are  bed-rock,  and  that  retailers  who  postpone 
anticipating  their  requirements  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  being  forced  to  complete  their  pur- 
chases for  fall  at  a higher  figure. 

The  other  faction  contends  that  while 
leather  glove  prices  may  mount  to  new  levels 
within  the  next  few  months,  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  not  decline.  Hence,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  is  the  best  policy  for  both  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer  to  proceed  along  con- 
servative lines  now  so  as  to  avoid  the  inflated 
demand  which  is  likely  to  follow  delayed 
action. 

A Costly  Delay 

During  the  early  spring  months  last  year 
the  industry  was  more  or  less  paralyzed  by 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  to 
anticipate  his  requirements,  particularly  on 
domestic-made  gloves,  and  as  a consequence 
the  manufacturer  did  not  provide  the  neces- 
sary leather  supplies. 

At  the  height  of  the  season,  both  the  re- 
tailer and  the  wholesaler  were  greatly  handi- 
capped by  inadequate  supplies  of  the  more 
desirable  glove  merchandise  and  selling  op- 
portunities were  lost. 

Prices  Curbing  Distribution 

Unquestionably  prices  of  gloves  cannot 
go  very  much  higher  without  resulting  in  a 
serious  curtailment  of  distribution.  In  some 
sections  this  result  has  already  been  felt  by 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  pairs  sold. 

In  the  more  prosperous  regions,  however, 
there  is  still  very  little  indication  that  the 
consumer  is  rebelling  at  the  extremely  high 
prices.  In  some  regions,  the  current  retail 
prices  of  gloves  are  actually  lower  than  the 
wholesale  prices,  and  the  re-action  of  the 
customer  toward  the  retail  prices  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  in  the  fall  remains 
problematical. 

Desirable  Surplus  Stocks  Low 

With  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  funda- 
mental facts  now  influencing  leather  glove 
prices,  the  Economist  is  studying  very  care- 
fully each  development  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  of  glove  supplies.  Unquestionably  there 
is  a curtailment  in  production,  both  here  and 
in  France,  due  primarily  to  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  skilled  labor,  which  will  automatically 
prevent  the  accumulating  of  surplus  stocks 
and  go  far  toward  checking  a price  decline. 

Glove  embroiderers  and  “P.  K.”  sewers 


Elaborate  two-tone  embroideries  in  soft 
harmonising  colors  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  richness  of  the  new  mocha  gloves  as 
typified  in  these  fine  moches  from  Louis 
Meyers  & Sons  in  exquisite  wood  brown 
shades. 

actually  scarce  and  those  available  are  not 
producing  at  the  rate  expected.  Of  course, 
in  this  industry,  as  in  practically  all  others, 
overtime  charges  are  avoided  insofar  as  is 
possible,  in  order  to  minimize  production 
costs. 

The  supply  of  high-grade  skins  of  suffi- 
cient spread  to  cut  gloves  in  the  fashionable 


lengths  is  still  comparatively  limited  ana 
there  is  little  prospect  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional stocks  of  leather  in  the  fine,  light 
weights  desired  in  time  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  output  for  fall. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  commend- 
able that  some  of  the  manufacturers  are 
completing  the  delivery  of  back  orders  on  file 
at  the  prices  at  which  they  were  booked. 

Proceed  with  Caution 

There  never  has  been  a time  when  real 
judgment  was  so  much  needed  on  the  part  of 
glove  department  manager.  A close  analysis 
of  the  conditions  in  his  community;  of  stocks 
on  hand,  and  of  gloves  on  order  and  particu- 
larly the  sources  of  his  glove  supplies,  is  un- 
usually important  in  the  completion  of  his 
buying  plans  for  fall.  When  the  watchword 
of  the  entire  financial  world  is  CAUTION, 
when  even  the  most  far-seeing,  powerful  fac- 
tors are  uncertain  of  political  and  industrial 
developments,  it  is  certainly  wisdom  for  the 
glove  department  manager  to  watch  his  step. 
Deferment  of  action  is  dangerous  at  a time 
when  even  the  transportation  facilities  prom- 
ise to  continue  more  or  less  uncertain,  but 
conservative  investments  and  the  careful  ar- 
rangement of  deliveries  so  as  to  insure  a 
continuous  supply  without  undue  burden  in 
carrying  charges  is  most  important. 

Mousquetaires  a Problem 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  price  situa- 
tion is  the  length  question.  The  tendency 
toward  longer  gloves  which  has  been  appar- 
ent for  the  past  eighteen  months  can  no 
longer  be  denied  even  in  the  most  remote 
communities,  but  many  retailers  are  stag- 
gered at  the  size  of  the  investment  required 
to  make  a representative  showing  in  longer 
gloves  at  the  prevailing  quotations. 

The  wholesaler,  likewise,  is  reluctant  to 
tie  up  his  capital  in  long  gloves  at  this  time, 
and  as  a consequence  the  opportunity  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  long  glove  vogue  is 
being  neglected  by  all  concerned. 

Carefully  Graduate  Investments 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  acceptance  of 
long  gloves  on  any  great  scale  at  the  present 
high  prices  is  so  uncertain  that  this  attitude 
of  caution  is  thoroughly  justified.  So  much 
will  depend  upon  the  money  situation,  the 
weather  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
women  of  the  country  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  foretell  the  outcome. 

The  merchant  who  dodges  the  issue  en- 
tirely by  refusing  to  show  a fairly  compre- 
hensive assortment  of  mousquetaires  runs 

(Continued  on  page  201) 
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gloves  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  your 
best  customers  for  honest  value,  good  looks  and  reli- 
ability. 


The  uZfJ£a^ lines  for  spring,  summer  and  fall 
feature  all  the  authentic  styles. 

“7 Q)£aA,~‘Riyfct''  urges  you  to  send  orders  now  for 
Easter  selling,  and  order  your  full  requirements  for  fall. 

is  prepared  to  give  you  immediate 

Delivery. 


N 


WIMELBACHER  & RICE, 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST  STOCK  GLOVE  HOUSE 


‘‘Wear-Right”  African  Cape  Slipon  mo 
W1  i or  aewn  two-tone  ernbro 

k?-c'k',  in  . colors  Cordovan,  Field  Mot; 
Mode,  Black  and  White. 


Men’s  "Wear-Right”  washable  Cape  made  with 
Imperial  Spear  Back  sewn  full  P.  X.  M.  Colors 
Tan,  Grey,  Cordovan  and  Black. 


/ 
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American 

Inroads 


Glove  Makers  Fear  No 
by  Germany  in  1920 


Four  Basic  Reasons  Given  for  Conviction  That  Defeated  Nation  Cannot  “Come 
Back”  This  Year — Chamois-suedes  Have  Apparently  Reached  Peak  of  Price,  But 
Show  No  Signs  of  Decline — Intermediate  Length  Seized  Upon  as  Compromise 


Economist  photos  ( Fashion  Camera) 

Turban  veils  are  gradually  winning  acceptance. 
When  worn  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  draped 
in  the  back,  as  is  this  embroidered  veil  from 
D.  Strauss  Co.,  Inc.,  they  are  most  effective. 


“How  soon  will  German-made  fabric  gloves 
be  a factor  in  the  American  market?” 

This  question  is  variously  answered  in  the 
fabric  glove  field.  It  is  known  that  glove  pro- 
duction in  Germany  is  gradually  improving, 
but  reports  as  to  the  progress  made  thus  far 
are  too  conflicting  to  permit  of  an  accurate 
deduction. 

American  manufacturers  vary  greatly  in 
their  attitude  toward  encouraging  the  rehabili- 
tation of  this  industry  in  Germany.  Some  of 
them  are  so  anxious  to  obtain  German-made 
fabric  gloves  that  they  are  buying  cotton  in 
England  and  having  it  shipped  direct  to  manu- 
facturers in  Germany. 


Chamois-suede  Outlook  Fair 

Other  fabric  glove  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  ignoring  the  possibilities  of 
early  competition  of  German-made  fabric 
gloves  and  are  concentrating  on  the  further 
development  of  the  American-made  products. 
They  are  most  optimistic  regarding  the  pros- 
pects for  fall  business  and  base  their  optimism 
on  four  different  assumptions. 

First  of  all,  the  American  chamois-suede 
gloves  have  been  so  greatly  improved  that  they 
are  ready  to  challenge  competition  with 
chamois-suede  gloves  of  any  land.  In  the  fin- 
ish of  the  cloth  alone  there  have  been  remark- 


able developments.  In  texture,  in  color  and  in 
durability  the  best  of  these  American-made 
cotton  cloths  are  a credit  to  the  enterprise  and 
skill  of  their  makers. 

From  a fashion  standpoint,  also,  the  su- 
perior grades  of  chamois-suedes  reflect  the 
progress  made  in  the  development  of  the  style 
feature  throughout  the  glove  field. 

Production  Below  Normal 

The  second  reason  for  confidence  in  the  fall 
outlook  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  German-made  fabric 
gloves  is  likely  to  reach  this  market  in  time 
to  affect  the  supply  during  1920.  Production 
in  all  glove-making  centers  is  far  below  nor- 
mal, and  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  situation  in  Germany  is  more 
accute  than  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States. 

Prejudice  Against  German  Gloves 

As  a third  reason  for  faith  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  the  domestic  chamois-suede,  it 
is  believed  that  the  prejudice  against  German- 
made  gloves,  while  gradually  waning,  is  still 
sufficient  to  impede  the  general  progress  of 


It  is  strange  that  the  bolero,  a most  feminine 
style,  should  influence  the  use  in  women’s 
neckwear  of  the  striped  silks  which  are  usually 
employed  for  men’s  shirts.  This  striped  silk 
guimpe  from  J.  A.  Scott  is  finished  with  a new 
oval  collar,  scallops  and  pearl  buttons.  The 
smart  up-turned  brim  of  this  brown  sailor  in 
fancy  straw  and  satin,  from  C.  M.  Phipps,  Inc., 
features  a new  feather  quill  having  the  effect 
of  fur. 


Two  meshes  in 
one,  joined  by  a 
fancy  woven  pat- 
tern as  typified  in 
this  novelty  from 
Flatau  & Steiner. 


German-made  fabric  gloves  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly  it  is  strong  enough  to  work 
as  a handicap. 

Last  but  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
causes  for  optimism  regarding  the  outlook  for 
fall  business,  it  is  believed  that  the  shortage 
of  fine  leather  gloves  and  the  consequent  high 
prices  will  influence  greater  interest  in  su- 
perior chamois-suede  gloves.  This  deduction 
appears  to  be  founded  on  sound  logic  because 
already  the  distribution  of  high-grade  leather 
gloves  is  gradually  undergoing  a slight  curtail- 
ment particularly  in  some  sections.  Of  course 
the  new  prices  of  fine  chamois-suede  gloves  are 
by  no  means  low,  so  they,  too,  will  have  to  fight 
to  prove  their  intrinsic  worth  to  the  consumer. 

Cautions  About  Advance  Orders 


Certainly  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
price  decline  on  chamois-suede  gloves  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  this 
field,  as  in  many  others,  the  high  peak  of 
prices  has  been  attained. 

Prices  for  fall  show  an  advance  over  spring 
prices,  and  this  is  influencing  the  retailers  to 
anticipate  their  requirements  with  caution. 


Strapped  Wrist  Chamois-Suedes 
The  indicated  vogue  for  longer  gloves  is 
expressed  in  the  chamois-suede  field  by  a de- 
cided preference  for  intermediate  lengths  in 
the  favorable  strapped  wrist  and  slip-on  ef- 
fects. Comparatively  little  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  sixteen-button  chamois-suedes, 
but  this  length  is  coming  into  prominence  in 
silk  gloves. 

A noteworthy  development  is  the  tendency 
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No.  265.  Woman’s 
biarritz  style,  of  select- 
ed lightweight  cape. 
Sewn  full  pique  with 
embroidered  pointing 
in  two  colors.  Wide 
flare  at  wrist.  Colors: 
Tan,  Brown,  Beaver, 
Gray  and  Black. 


No.  390.  Man’s  prac- 
tical gauntlet  with  soft 
cuff.  Cut  from  wash- 
able cape  leather  of 
superior  quality.  Sewn 
full  prixseam  with  i 
spear  pointing.  Wide 
gore,  adjustable  strap 
fastener.  Colors:  Tan, 
Brown,  Gray  and 
Black. 
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The  big  demand  will  continue  to  be  for  the  finer  quality  merchandise  — and 
quality  merchandise  takes  time  to  produce. 

GATES  Gloves  are  quality  merchandise.  The  care  used  in  selecting  the 
skins,  the  sewing  of  all  seams  with  a sturdy  silk  thread,  the  improved  method 
of  fastening  buttons  to  make  them  hold  fast  for  the  life  of  the  glove  — are 
items  which  take  time,  but  which  are  important  factors  in  giving  GATES 
Gloves  wearers  ultimate  glove  satisfaction. 

Prepare  now  for  a profitable  season— give  the  salesman  your  Fall  order  when 
he  calls. 


Gates  Gloves  in  Buckskin,  Cape  and  Mocha — for  Men  and  Women 

CATES. MILLS  &s*  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative PAUL  B.  HAY,  120  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 

BOSTON,  MASS. — J.  N.  Talbot,  99  Chauncy  St.  CHICAGO — E.  A.  Ely,  31  East  Jackson  Blvd. 

FORT  WORTH— L.  C.  Sears,  9 1 2 Fifth  Ave. 


JOHNSTOWN  - NEW  YORK 


toward  a larger  use  of  colors  in  chamois- 
suedes.  Browns  on  the  beaver  order  and  soft 
neutral  shades  on  the  mode  order  such  as  are 
commonly  termed  “spat”  shades  are  promising 
for  fall.  White,  of  course,  is  always  a favorite 
in  chamois-suede  gloves  and  the  slight  lessen- 
ing of  its  popularity  is  probably  due„to  the 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  avoid 
the  extra  labor  involved  in  frequent  tubbing. 

Fancy  embroideries  which  are  so  much  in 
vogue  in  fine  lightweight  kid  and  cape  gloves 
are  represented  to  some  extent  in  fabric  gloves, 
but  the  more  tailored  embroideries,  such  as  the 
spear-point  effect,  are  preferred. 

Silk  Gloves  Higher  for  Fall 

Agitation  over  the  price  and  supply  issues 
are  likewise  of  vital  interest  in  the  silk  glove 
field.  Spring  deliveries  of  orders  booked  last 
fall  on  sixteen-button  silks  are  being  made  at 
$15.50  for  tricots  and  $16.50  and  $21.50  per 
dozen  for  the  milanaise  qualities.  The  quota- 
tions of  these  three  grades  for  fall  run  $22.50, 
$24.50  and  $31.50.  There  is  always  some  vari- 
ation in  quotations,  but  these  figures  are  ap- 
proximately correct. 

Those  retailers  who  find  their  supply  of 
silk  gloves  for  spring  inadequate  face  the  like- 
lihood of  paying  the  advanced  prices  in  order 
to  get  the  goods.  This  puts  a temptation  in 
the  way  of  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer 
which  may,  in  some  instances,  induce  partial 
delivery  of  orders  placed  last  fall  for  spring 
shipment. 

Not  a Surplus  of  Short  Silks 

As  to  lengths:  The  sixteen-button  silk 

glove  is  gradually  winning  new  converts  as  a 
result  of  the  widespread  representation  of 
short  sleeves  in  spring  waists,  suits  and  frocks. 
Orders  are  being  revised  to  include  a greater 
percentage  of  long  gloves,  so  much  so  that 
there  is  a decided  likelihood  that  retail  stocks 
of  wrist-length  silk  gloves  will  be  insufficient 
when  the  season  gets  under  way. 

In  some  instances  manufacturers  are  sug- 
gesting to  the  retailer  that  a certain  percent- 
age of  his  order  for  short  gloves  be  cancelled 
and  50  per  cent  of  this  quantity  be  ordered  on 
long  gloves.  These  same  manufacturers  are 
planning  to  make  complete  deliveries  of  all 
orders  for  long  gloves,  but  they  are  doubtful 
as  to  the  prospects  for  full  delivery  of  orders 
for  short  gloves. 

In  instances  where  advance  orders  for 
spring  delivery  did  not  include  sufficient  long 
silk  gloves,  the  retailer  who  reduces  his  order 
for  short  gloves  to  invest  in  long  gloves  is 
likely  to  find  himself  confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  the  new  higher  quotations  on 
long  gloves.  This  would  place  him  in  a posi- 
tion where  he  would  have  difficulty  in  compet- 
ing as  to  price  with  the  retailer  who  ordered 
his  long  gloves  last  fall  at  the  prices  then  pre- 
vailing. 

These  possibilities  are  suggested  to  influ- 
ence the  retailer  to  be  cautious  in  the  revision 
of  orders.  Unquestionably  long  gloves  will  sell 
to  a considerable  extent  during  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  wrist-length  gloves  will  continue 
dominant  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
spring  season,  except  perhaps  in  a few  centers. 
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Silk  handkerchiefs  in  rich  colors  and  with 
wide  hems  are  taking  a prominent  place  in 
early  spring  showings  These  importations, 
from  the  Henry  H.  Leon  Co.,  are  rich  in  color- 
ing and  design. 

Discretion  in  Gloves 

(Continued  from  page  195) 

the  risk  of  jeopardizing  his  standing  with  the 
women  of  his  community  who,  from  past  ex- 
perience will  expect  the  showing  of  the 
longer  gloves  when  they  are  wearing,  or  at 
least  seeing,  the  shorter  sleeves.  Even  if  the 
women  refrain  from  investing  in  long  gloves 
to  any  great  extent,  they  will  be  influenced 
by  the  display  of  this  fashionable  glove  mer- 
chandise in  selecting  the  store  to  buy  the 
short  gloves  which  no  woman  will  do  with- 
out. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  adoption  of  a 
middle  course  which  would  include  a sub- 
stantial investment  in  the  staple  wrist  length 
styles,  a fairly  good-sized  investment  in  the 
intermediate  strapped  wrist  and  slip-on 
styles,  and  at  least  a small  investment  in 
long  gloves  seems  logical. 

Soft  Fur  Shades  Supreme 
In  the  short  and  intermediate  lengths, 
color  will  continue  to  be  a dominant  factor. 
The  run  of  brown  and  beaver  shades  will 
likely  continue  throughout  the  fall  and  win- 
ter season,  with  emphasis  on  the  soft  neutral 
browns  which  harmonize  so  readily  with  al- 
most any  of  the  winter  suit,  coat  and  fur 
shades. 

White  will  continue  to  be  fairly  promi- 
nent in  the  short  and  intermediate  lengths 
and  it  will  be  absolutely  dominant  in  the 
promising  sixteen  button  length.  In  the 
mousquetaires  very  light-weight,  fine  skins 
and  comparatively  simple  embroideries  will 
be  preferred,  while  in  the  shorter  gloves 
slightly  heavier  skins  suitable  for  the  fash- 
ionable “P.  K.”  sewing  with  elaborate  intri- 
cate embroideries  will  be  supreme. 
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Embroideries  Gain 
Increased  Favor 
Constantly 

Onward  March  of  Demand  Has  Sur- 
prised Trade — Styles  Improve 
Opportunities 

Surprise  is  being  expressed  by  both  whole- 
salers and  retailers  at  the  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  embroideries.  While  everyone 
connected  with  the  lace  and  embroidery  busi- 
ness has  been  longing  for  a renewal  of  favor 
for  embroideries,  fashion  has  quietly — and 
quickly — brought  them  to  the  fore  this  spring. 
No  fanfare  of  trumpets  has  proclaimed  their 
coming,  but  manufacturers  of  garments  of  all 
kinds  have  caught  the  trend  and  have  been 
quietly  buying  edgings,  flouncings  and  all- 
overs.  Now  that  the  result  of  this  buying  is 
being  disclosed  by  the  completed  garments  that 
are  being  sold  for  spring,  embroideries  seem 
to  have  sprung  to  the  forefront  of  fashion 
over  night. 

Embroideries  and  Laces  Combine 

The  new  styles  in  neckwear  are  leaning  to- 
ward a combination  of  laces  and  embroideries. 
Especially  are  embroideries  suitable  for  the 
new  guimpes  finished  to  wear  with  the  Eton 
suits  and  for  the  collar  and  cuff  sets  intended 
for  wear  on  the  short  sleeves  and  round  necks 
of  the  popular  taffeta  street  frocks  and  ging- 
ham morning  dresses. 

Lingerie  dresses  of  all-over  embroideries 
and  embroidery  flouncings  have  made  their 
debut  at  the  Southern  resorts  and  been  re- 
ceived with  much  favor. 

Blouses  and  overblouses  of  all-over  or  eye- 
let embroideries  and  of  voiles  and  batistes, 
embroidery  trimmed,  are  proving  popular  ad- 
ditions to  waist  departments.  Of  course  the 
staple  embroideries,  such  as  baby  sets  and  de- 
signs intended  especially  for  children,  are  in 
tremendous  demand,  and  the  cry  seems  to  be 
for  more  merchandise. 

Merchandise,  while  more  plentiful  than  a 
year  ago,  is  scarcely  keeping  up  with  the  de- 
mand. Most  importers  report  that  plenty  of 
embroideries  have  been  bought,  but  shipments 
are  so  slow  and  uncertain  that  they  have  not 
received  merchandise  which  was  placed  on 
order  months  ago. 

Domestic  mills  report  their  production  sold 
for  months  ahead.  Prices  are  at  unprece- 
dented heights,  but  with  this  oversold  condition 
in  the  domestic  mills  and  the  uncertainty  of 
importations,  together  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand, there  seems  little,  chance  of  relief  for 
some  time  to  come. 


The  Hunter,  Tuppen  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  suffered  a serious  setback  in  its  plans  to 
remodel  and  re-equip  a large  part  of  their 
store  when  about  $40,000  worth  of  new  fix- 
tures which  were  stored  in  a warehouse  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  store’s  plans  included 
the  removal  of  all  fabrics  from  the  first  to 
the  second  floor  to  allow  the  men’s/furnish- 
ings and  other  departments  to  expand.  The 
shoe  department,  which  is  now  too  confined, 
was  also  to  have  been  given  more  room. 
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EMS  MA 


THERE  is  no  particular  merit  to  being  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  your  line,  hut  to  be  both 
one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest — that 
really  means  something. 

Meyers  Make  Gloves  are  so  well  known  that  we, 
perhaps,  should  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  subject. 

Yet,  this  fact  is  surely  worthy  of  emphasis:  In  all 
these  years  production  has  never  outstripped 
quality.  The  same  careful  attention  is  given  each 
glove  as  was  the  case  back  in  1864. 
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Weil  Bros.,  the  three  corners  of  which  are 
finished  with  a tassel.  The  cream  chamois- 
suede  gloves  from  the  Quality  Silk  Mills,  Inc., 
feature  soft  gauntlet  cuffs  and  novel  buttons 
and  straps  closed  with  snap  fasteners. 


Right — Typical  of  the  new  fancy  mesh  veil- 
ings is  this  novelty  from  the  D.  Strauss  Co., 
in  which  the  favored  woven  square  appears  in 
conjunction  with  an  open-work  oval  pattern. 


Top — Punch  wotk  and  hand-drawn  designs 
in  novel  effect  characterise  the  new  soft  Shet- 
land veilings  for  sports  wear.  This  selection 
from  the  Van  Raalte  Co.  is  in  the  fashion- 
able Bluebird  blue  shade.  White  grapes  give 
chic  to  this  fancy  white  straw  sailor  with  black 
velvet  ribbon  band  from  C.  M.  Phipps,  Inc. 


Left — In  a day  of  square  and  rectangular 
veils,  the  triangular  veil  appears  a decided 
novelty  as  illustrated  in  this  ramage  veil  from 
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What  Shall  the  Veilings  Be? 
“Mades”  Vie  With  Yardage 


Trade  Finds  Conflicting  Fashion  Tendencies  an 
Enigma  Not  Easy  of  Solution — Fashionable 
Women  Express  Strong  Preference  for  Many 
Types  of  Yardage  Veilings,  While  . Milliners 
Sponsor  Made  Varietv 


Conflicting  fashion  tendencies 
are  disturbing  the  veiling  world. 

Milliners,  both  here  and  in  Paris, 
continue  to  sponsor  the  use  of 
made  veils,  but  thus  far  the  ma- 
jority of  the  fashionable  women 
are  giving  a strong  preference 
to  various  types  of  novelty  yard- 
age veilings.  The  result  of  this  condition  is 
a handsome  volume  of  business  in  yardage 
veilings,  and  “spotty”  orders  on  made  veils, 
chiefly  from  stores  located  in  the  larger 
cities. 

No  doubt  the  advent  of  veiling  week  will 
spur  interest  in  veils,  because  they  are  so 
well  adapted  to  the  making  of  handsome 
window  and  department  displays. 

Chantilly  Veils  on  Turbans 

One  of  the  most  interesting  veiling  dis- 
plays made  recently  by  a famous  New  York 
milliner  featured  fine  Chantilly  lace  veils 
over  various  small  turbans.  Usually  the  veil 
was  draped  so  that  when  the  hat  was  worn 
the  veil  barely  covered  the  eyes  and  fell  to 
the  waist  in  the  back. 


While  this  manner  of  adjustment  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  the  New  York  displays, 
rumors  from  Paris  indicate  that  many  novel 
arrangements  are  to  be  expected.  In  some 
instances  the  eyes  are  left  entirely  clear  and 
the  veil  is  crossed  loosely  across  the  lower 
portion  of  the  face  and  thrown  across  the 
shoulder  in  scarf  fashion. 

Again,  the  veil  is  draped  so  that  it  trails 
off  to  one  side,  folds  under  the  throat,  and 
ends  over  the  shoulder. 

In  other  instances,  a ribbon  neckband  is 
inserted  through  various  portions  of  the  veil 
to  hold  it  snugly  over  the  face  and  hair. 

Tri-Cornered  Arabian  Veil 

Among  the  bizarre  creations  is  an  em- 
broidered hexagon  veil  in  quaint  triangular 


shape.  The  embroidery  is  con- 
centrated in  the  corners  which 
are  finished  with  a tassel.  The 
artistic  draping  of  this  veil 
would  require  a master.  It  is 
given  the  interesting  name  of 
Arabian. 

The  wearing  of  the  draped 
veil  to  the  nose  only  is  turning  the  tide  of 
attention  to  nose  veilings.  For  several  sea- 
sons this  type  of  veiling  has  been  struggling 
for  recognition,  and  a revival  is  about  due. 

One  of  the  recently  imported  French 
novelties  is  finished  with  a dainty  border  and 
a matching  band  of  decoration  so  spaced 
that  it  forms  an  ornamentation  for  the  front 
of  the  turban. 

Chenille  Dots  Continue  a Favorite 

in  spite  of  the  attention  which  these  more 
extreme  novelties  are  receiving,  the  volume 
of  husiness  in  Chenille  dotted  veilings  con- 
tinues tremendous.  In  the  Middle  West,  es- 
pecially, Chenille  dots  are  selling  most  freely, 
not  only  in  the  more  staple  colors  but  in 
various  novelty  shades,  such  as  French  blue 

(Continued  on  page  229) 
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The  SQUARE  Deal  Policy 

that  is  back  of  every  pair  of 

Hays  S»perseani  Gloves 

A policy  that  means  BETTER  Gloves  and  BETTER 
Service  for  Dealers  who  carry  HAYS  GLOVES 


The.  Daniel  Hays  Company 


Square  Peal  Association 


1. 

2. 

3. 


5. 


6. 


We  believe  In  a "SQUARE  PEAL"  on  the  part  of  the  management  and  employees,  one  toward  the  other  and  both 
toward  the  community. 

We  believe  that  the  principal  desires  of  the  management  and  employees  are  identical,  namely  happiness. 
That  the  basis  of  happiness  is  health,  progress,  opportunity  and  prosperity. 

We  believe  industry,  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  happiness  must  recognize  that  men  are  men  - 
something  more  than  mere  machines,  more  than  money  - recognition  being  the  basis  of  self-respect 
We  believe  that  the  management  should  give  Just  returns  for  work  performed,  provide  opportunity  to  learn 
and  grow,  establish  clean,  orderly,  safe  and  sanitary  working  conditions,  proper  equipment,  reasonable 
hours,  opportunities  for  rest  and  recreation. 

We  believe  that  employees  should  give  honestly  applied  energy,  constructive  thought  to  reduction  of  costs 
and  highest  quality  of  product,  regular  and  dependable  service,  assume  responsibility  for  indolence, 
indifference,  restriction  of  output  and  poor  workmanship. 

We  believe  employees  should  be  loyal  and  enthusiastic,  should  boost  for  their  company,  product,  manage- 
ment and  fellow-workers. 

We  believe  management  and  employees,  comprising  industry,  will  effect  better  mutual  and  community  happi- 
ness by  co-operation,  stimulated  through  REPRESENTATION,  the  principal  of  DEMOCRACY  - - A SQUARE  DEAL  - - 
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The 


Daniel  Hays  Company 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Salesrooms  and  Export  Division 
200  Fifth  Avenue 


Detroit  Salesrooms 
6oi  Washington  Arcade 


GLOVES 
SINCE 
!854 


W 


San  Francisco  Salesrooms 
833  Market  Street 


RISTBELT 

The  new  style  creation  in 
Hand  Apparel  for  Men 
and  Women  — all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  old  style 
gauntlet  with  none  of  its 
disadvantages.  Made  of 
soft  limp  leather  with 
cuffs  that  fold  to  fit  the 
pocket.  Equally  satisfac- 
tory and  stylish  for  Out- 
door Sports  and  Street 
Wear. 

Ask  the  HAYS  Salesman 
to  show  you  samples  of 
RISTBELT. 
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Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

(i)  The  vogue  for  bolero  effects  in  suits  is  opening  up  new  opportunities  for  Buster  Brown 
collars  and  Windsor  ties  as  exemplified  in  this  lace-trimmed  batiste  collar  and  dotted  Windsor  tic, 
both  of  which  are  from  Stanton  Bros.  ( 2 ) New  cuffs  which  can  be  inserted  in  a short  sleeve  to 
produce  extra  length,  or  worn  simply  as  a finish,  are  a feature  of  the  new  guimpe  and  cuff  sets. 
This  fine  batiste  guimpe  with  matching  cuffs  from  Timothy  F.  Crozvly.  Inc.,  is  in  the  new  shirred 
effect  with  narrow  ribbon  trimming.  (3)  Waistcoats  and  gilds  continue  to  be  a fashionable  sup- 
plement of  the  spring  tailormade.  This  white  tussah  zvaistcoat  from  A.  W.  Millar  Co.  is  trimmed 
with  narrow  self  fringe.  (4)  The  peplum  guimpe  makes  its  debut  for  wear  zvith  bolero  coats.  It 
is  here  shown  of  white  net  elaborated  by  tucks,  hand  embroidery  and  narrow  val  lace.  From  J.  E. 
Berman  & Co. 


Neckwear  Styles 
Augment  Those 
Of  Garments 

Dominant  Ideas  in  Suit  and  Frock 
Fashions  Furnish  Inspiration  for 
Peplum  Guimpes,  Wide  Cuffs 
and  Narrow  Collars 

Fashions  in  suits  and  frocks  are  now 
having  an  exceptionally  potent  influence  on 
styles  in  women’s  neckwear.  Almost  every 
new  idea  in  the  treatment  of  garment  neck- 
lines is  the  source  of  inspiration  for  a new 
neckwear  design,  and  as  a consequence  the 
majority  of  the  neckwear  novelties  shown 
havfe  the  advantage  of  being  exceedingly 
practical  in  their  application  to  accepted  suit 
and  frock  styles. 

Among  the  suit  styles  that  are  receiving 
special  consideration  by  the  neckwear 
manufacturers  is  the  bolero.  All  sorts  of 
collars,  guimpes,  gilets  and  shirt  effects  are 
being  created  especially  for  wear  with  the 
smart  bolero  and  pony  coat  effects. 

Use  of  Men’s  Silk  Shirtings 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  designs  are 
the  so-called  shirts  made  of  the  striped  silk 
shirtings  usually  confined  to  the  making  of 
men’s  shirts.  These  novelties  have  the  ef- 
fect of  a handsome  tailored  blouse  in  the 
front  and  half  way  up  the  back.  Knife 
pleatings,  bound  scallops,  pearl  buttons  and 
pockets  furnish  the  exquisite  detail  of  these 
silk  bolero  shirts. 

During  the  current  week  the  Lord  & Tay- 
lor store  made  a very  handsome  display  of 
these  shirts  in  pink,  blue,  green  and  tan 
stripes.  These  novelties  will  have  their 
chief  success  in  sections  where  the  bolero 
suits  make  their  greatest  progress. 

“Buster  Brown”  Collars 

Another  style  which  is  fostered  primarily 
by  jaunty  bolero  coats  is  the  so-called  Buster 
Brown  collar,  which  is  being  shown  in  vari- 
ous fine  plain  and  novelty  cottons.  For  the 
very  young  girl  this  style  is  especially  appro- 
priate when  worn  with  a flowing  silk  tie. 
Recently  a musical  comedy  star  gave  indorse- 
ment to  this  type  of  collar  by  selecting  it  for 
wear  with  one  of  her  favorite  frocks  having 
a bolero  effect  in  the  bodice.  With  it  she 
wore  a black  surrah  Windsor  tie. 

Eyelet  Embroidery  Reappears 

Conspicuous  among  the  new  guimpe 
styles  are  those  made  of  all-over  eyelet  em- 
broidery in  the  fashionable  bisque  shade. 
This  material  had  such  great  vogue  in  neck- 
wear last  spring  that  it  is  not  surprising 
to  have  it  reappear. 

Among  the  more  prominent  eyelet 
guimpes  are  those  featuring  the  peplum  front 
which,  when  worn  with  a tailored  coat,  gives 
the  appearance  of  a gilet  or  an  over-blouse. 
In  the  majority  of  these  novelties  the  em- 
broidery extends  half  way  up  the  back  so 
that  they  may  be  worn  with  boleros. 


The  range  of  styles  in  guimpes  varies 
from  these  elaborate  peplum  novelties  to 
dainty  little  net  effects  with  a small  embroid- 
ery decoration  in  the  front,  near  the  narrow 
collar  finish.  The  collars  are  variously 
elaborated  by  hand  embroidery,  real  laces 
and  hand  tucking,  shirring  and  smocking. 

Closely  related  to  the  guimpe  are  the  new 
“fronts”  and  “modesty”  effects  especially 


designed  for  the  navy  tricotine  frocks  which 
have  a closed  oval  neck  but  are  slashed  half 
way  down  the  front  of  the  bodice.  In  some 
of  the  best  neckwear  novelties  for  wear  with 
these  frocks  these  “fronts”  are  made  of  dou- 
ble rows  of  net  frills  which  are  worn  under 
the  perpendicular  opening,  while  the  tiny 
oval  collar  is  worn  on  top  of  the  round  neck. 
Deep  cuffs  are  showm  to  match. 
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AYERS 


Kid,  silk,  chamois  suede  and  lisle  gloves  in  short  and  long  lengths 
for  Easter  and  fall  delivery.  Place  your  orders  without  delay. 


We  are  in  a position  to  take  care  of  your  glove  requirements  fpr  all  the  latest  colors, 
styles  and  creations  at  lowest  market  prices. 

Short  gloves  are  selling  in  abundance.  Long  gloves  are  rapidly  coming  into  fashion  for 
spring,  summer  and  fall  wear. 

Complete  stock  on  hand  for  prompt  shipment.  Send  your  orders  or  write  for  samples. 


MAX  MAYER  & CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 

80-82  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Southwest  Corner  14th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephones: — Chelsea  3015  3016 
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Ribbon  D emand 

■ 

Has  An  Impetus 
That  Won’t  Be 
Denied 

Use  Is  Required  by  All  the  Modes, 
and  Sky-High  Prices  Are 
Not  Deterrent 

Buyers  treading  on  each  other’s  heels  is 
the  general  impression  gained  by  a visit  to 
the  ribbon  houses  nowadays,  and  these  buy- 
ers are  demanding  ribbons  bright  and  gay, 
ribbons  dark  and  somber,  and  ribbons  of  gor- 
geous and  eccentric  designs  and  weaves. 

“We  must  have  ribbons,”  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion.  “But  just  look  at  the  price  of 
that  ribbon  you  have  there.”  “Yes,  terrible, 
isn’t  it?” 

“You  surely  don’t  intend  buying  that?” 

“Indeed  I do;  my  customers  will  just  ‘eat 
it  up.’  These  luxurious,  extravagant  ribbons 
are  what  they  want — price  be  hanged — and 
these  are  what  I’m  going  to  give  them.  To 
be  sure,  I’m  going  to  be  careful  not  to  take 
home  more  than  they  will  buy,  but  as  long  as 
this  demand  for  ribbons  continues  there 
shall  be  no  gaps  in  my  stock  if  I can  help  it.” 

Use  Required  Everywhere 

That  is  not  an  isolated  instance  but  the 
general  attitude  of  ribbon  buyers.  Fashion 
says  “Ribbons”  in  a loud  and  commanding 
tone  for  this  season.  Dresses  must  be  girdled 
and  sashed,  hats  must  have  bows  and  stream- 
ers, lingerie  must  flutter  with  ribbons  and 
event  suits  clamor  for  an  occasional  ribbon 
trim. 

The  fact  that  prices  are  terrifyingly  high 
does  not  daunt  Dame  Fashion  at  all — in  fact, 
it  seems  only  to  add  to  her  desire  for  the 
most  exclusive  designs,  most  gorgeous  col- 
ors, most  intricate  weaves  and,  consequently, 
the  most  expensive  merchandise  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Two-toned  satins  are  in  demand  in  all 
widths  and  with  both  plain  and  picot  edges. 
The  tinsels  which  are  tinsel  in  both  warp  and 
woof  and  those  which  have  a tinsel  woof  and 
a silk  warp  are  among  the  active  sellers.  Es- 
pecially attractive  are  some  of  the  former 
which  are  printed  in  soft  colors  showing  rep- 
etitions of  scenes  including  both  animate 
and  inanimate  objects. 

Silver  leads  gold  in  the  matter  of  sales. 
The  copper  and  colored  tinsels  seem  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity. 

Are  Favored  in  Variety 

The  warp  prints,  brocades,  and  embroid- 
ered ribbons  continue  in  favor  especially  for 
girdles,  vestees,  hats  and  bags  to  be  worn 
with  the  early  spring  suits.  Some  smart  sets, 
consisting  of  sweater  blouse,  hat  and  bag 
made  of  ribbon  are  being  shown  for  sports 
wear  at  southern  resorts. 

Many  and  novel  are  the  articles  being  dis- 
played in  ribbon  departments  for  home  man- 
ufacture. Camisoles,  negligees,  hats,  bags, 


blouses  and  slippers  are  only  a few  of  the 
many  things  for  wear,  while  the  number  of 
articles  designed  for  home  decoration  and 
easily  duplicated  by  the  amateur  seems  un- 
limited. The  desire  to  hide  that  common 
friend,  the  telephone,  has  added  a good  many 
sales  to  ribbon  departments,  while  lamp 
shades,  sofa  pillows  and  baby  accessories 
may  mean  the  difference  between  a fat  year 
and  a lean  one. 


Market  for  Laces 
More  and  More 
Responsive 

Fashion  Is  Material  Accomplice  in 
Increasing  Favor — Creations 
Characterize  Garments 


Employees  of  Robert  Reis  & Co.,  New 
York,  are  to  be  allowed  to  become  stockhold- 
ers in  the  firm.  Preferred  stock  may  be  sub- 
scribed for  slightly  below  its  face  value  and 
common  stock  bought  one  share  for  each  two 
shares  of  preferred.  Payment  will  be  made 
in  small  monthly  installments  deducted  from 
the  purchaser’s  wages.  A bonus  will  be  paid 
on  the  preferred  stock  which  will  in  five 
years  equal  the  value  of  the  common  stock 
bought.  Employees  will  have  part  in  the  firm’s 
affairs  by  an  executive  council  of  heads  of 
departments  and  representatives  of  all  other 
groups  of  employees. 


Laces  are  in  “high,”  and  the  resultant  speed 
is  causing  much  joy  to  both  retailers  and 
wholesalers.  Departments  which  have  shown 
slow  turnovers  and  small  profits  for  several 
years  are  coming  to.  life  with  a vengeance,  and 
buyers  are  figuring  on  turning  in  a year’s  busi- 
ness that  will  change  those  frowning  merchan- 
dise men  into  grinning  enthusiasts. 

Fashion  is  doing  her  utmost  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  state  of  affairs.  Every 
week  Paris  sends  forth  some  new  adaptation 
of  the  style  which  seems  especially  designed 
for  the  presentation  of  laces  in  an  entirely 
new  and  fascinating  manner. 


Favor  Increases  Constantly 


American  manufacturers  and  designers  are 
not  behind  in  their  attitude  toward  laces,  and 
as  the  season  advances  lace  gowns,  blouses, 
lingerie  and  neckwear  predominate  more  and 
more  in  the  salons  of  the  leading  stores. 

The  Southern  resorts  have  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  afternoon  dresses  and  evening 
dresses  of  lace,  on  lace  scarfs,  net  and  lace 
lingerie,  lace  neckwear  and  blouses,  so  we  may 
be  assured  of  a continuance  of  this  fashion 
when  the  summer  creeps  farther  north. 

Especially  smart  are  some  of  the  lace 
guimpes  which  are  making  their  appearance 
on  Fifth  Avenue  with  the  early  spring  suits. 
Many  of  these  are  of  the  high-neck  variety 
and  are  made  of  a combination  of  laces  such  as 
Val  and  filet  with  embroidered  net. 

Hand-mades  in  Greatest  Demand 

The  attractive  window  displays  of  lace,  lace 
and  net,  or  lace  and  embroidered  batiste  lin- 
gerie show  the  trend  of  style  on  these  lines. 
Hand-made  filets,  Irish  crochet  and  Vais  pre- 
vail for  this  grade  of  merchandise,  and,  in 
fact,  the  hand-made  laces  are  in  the  greatest 
demand  for  all  garments. 

Strikes  have  been  prevalent  in  Calais  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  with  a resultant  slow- 
ing up  of  shipments,  but,  withal,  merchandise 
is  being  received  from  European  markets  in 
steadily  increasing  volume.  Domestic  mer- 
chandise of  greatly  improved  workmanship  is 
finding  a ready  market — in  fact,  most  manu- 
facturers report  their  production  sold  for 
months  to  come. 

The  demand  is  keeping  at  least  two  jumps 
ahead  of  supply,  however,  so  there  seems  no 
hope  of  an  early  reduction  in  the  present 
prices. 


Drawn  by  an 
Economist  artist 


Gold  and 
silver  laces  in 
c o mb  in  ation 
with  colored 
satins  are  being 
featured  in  re- 
c e n t Paris 
styles. 
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“ NATIONAL 

VEILING  IVEEK ” 

ilium 5 t/1l/  0 JF^.  C H QOtrh''" Illllllllllllllillllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll| 1111111111111 I111111111111111111111^ 

A UNIQUE  CAMPAIGN  TO  EDUCATE  THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA  IN  THE  CORRECT  USE  j 
OF  VEILS  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED  FOLLOWING  CONSULTATIONS  OF  ARTISTS , FASHION  | 
WRITERS,  DESIGNERS,  MILLINERS  AND  BUYERS,  1 


MARCH  15th  to  20th 

will  witness  Important  Special  Displays  and  Ad- 
vertising on  the  part  of  Thousands  of  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Specialty  and  Millinery  Shops, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A THREEFOLD  OBJECT - 

1.  To  Increase  Retail  Veiling  Sales. 

2.  To  Give  All  Veiling  Departments  the  Benefit 
of  Recent  Research  in  the  Art  of  Correct 
Veiling. 

3.  Through  Nation-wide  Publicity,  to  Educate 
American  Women  to  a Real  Appreciation  of 
the  Vital  Part  the  Veil  Plays  in  Present  Day 
Costuming. 

| Handsome  hand-lettered  display  card,  size  14"  x 22",  in 

| light  blue,  dark  blue,  white  and  gold.  Will  be  shipped 

I anywhere  in  the  United  States,  post  free,  upon  receipt  of 

actual  cost,  $3.00.  Smaller  cards  size  9"  x 14"  may  be 
| ordered  in  any  quantity  for  20  cents  each,  postpaid. 

| OVER  20,000  RETAIL  STORES 

are  being  asked  to  co-operate  in  making  MARCH  15  to  20  a “ Record  Breaking  Week ” for  veiling 
1 sales-totals. 

A series  of  interesting  and  instructive  veiling  articles  will  appear  during  the  next  few  weeks  in 
I - Fashion  Magazines  and  Newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Prepare  now  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  Nation-wide  Educational  Campaign  which  will  culminate  March 
15 th  in  “Veiling  Week.” 

For  complete  details,  Show  Cards,  Veiling  Week  Buttons  for  your  sales  girls,  Advertising  Illustra- 
tions, Mats,  Electros,  etc.,  Write  Department  D 

1 . VEILING  ASSOCIATION 

of  NEW  YORK 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  ::  ::  ::  ::  200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Knee-length  Seems 
Logical  Choice 
In  Underwear 

t 

Wool  Stockings  Promise  Even 
Greater  Vogue  Next  Fall  and 
Winter — There’s  the  Tip! 

A Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s 
court  puzzled  the  King  considerably  by  his 
assertion  that  it  is  easier  to  prophesy  a thou- 
sand years  into  the  future  than  to  forecast 
to-morrow’s  events.  The  simple-minded  mon- 
arch couldn’t  get  that  at  all.  But  he  was 
quite  willing  to  swallow  the  thousand-year 
stuff  wholesale  and  bet  on  it,  too.  Therein 
Arthur  was  unlike  the  retail  buyer. 

The  buyer  takes  all  prophecies  about  his 
business  with  a trace  of  salt,  whether  they 
are  for  six  months  or  two  years.  Therefore, 
instead  of  saying  that  knee-length  women’s 
underwear  will  be  good  for  next  fall  and 
winter,  let  it  be  put — it  ought  to  be  good. 

Last  Winter  Affords  Tip 

This  is  based  to  a certain  extent  on  the 
experience  of  the  last  winter  season,  when  a 
number  of  buyers  reported  that  their  sales  of 
that  type  of  underwear  far  outran  expecta- 
tions. 

Chiefly,  it  depends  on  the  logic  of  the  sit- 
uation. Last  year  wool  hose  went  big.  Wool 
is  warm,  even  in  light-weight  stockings,  and 
unpleasantly  so  when  under  the  stockings  is 
a layer  of  either  cotton  or  wool  underwear. 
Consequently,  many  women  who  usually 
bought  ankle-length  underwear  took  to 
shorter  lengths. 

Most  women  object  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  in  their  nether  extremities.  One 
of  the  complaints  registered  about  wool  hose 
was  that  in  changing  to  silk  or  cotton  the 
legs  were  chilled.  As  two  layers  of  leg  cov- 
ering intensified  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture, here  was  another  reason  for  the  shorter 
article. 

Increased  Favor  Likely 

Wool  hose  are  almost  certain  to  be  heavy 
sellers  for  the  next  fall  and  winter.  Thus, 
the  same  factors  will  have  influence  in  de- 
termining women’s  underwear  purchases. 
The  tendency  ought  to  be  extended,  too;  for 
however  much  the  short-length  underwear 
was  desired,  few  women  were  willing  to  in- 
vest in  an  entire  new  outfit.  They  bought 
for  replacement  only.  This  year  should  see 
more  “replacement”  buying  as  well  as  more 
women  regarding  with  favor  the  knee- 
lengths,  and  more  sales  in  this  line. 

It  may  logically  be  expected  that  next  fall 
and  winter  will  be  a good  season  for  women’s 
wool  sweaters.  As  in  the  case  of  underwear 
the  sale  of  wool  hosiery  is  responsible.  In 
the  past  year  wool  stockings  were  cheerfully 
worn  with  anything  in  upper  garments,  be- 
cause they  were  “the  thing.”  This  year  com- 
ing they  will  be  worn  more  because  people 
realize  that  they  are  not  only  accepted  by 
fashion  but  are  good  looking  and  fairly  eco- 
nomical. (They  can  be  repaired  easily  so  it 
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cannot  be  too  easily  discovered,  something 
impossible  with  silks.) 

Wearers  of  wool  stockings  are  likely  to 
pay  more  attention  to  their  relation  to  other 
garments.  Silk  hose  look  better  with  a wool 
sweater  than  wool  hose  with  a silk  sweater — 
dispute  it  if  you  want  to — it’s  a matter  of 
taste;  but  wool  hose  look  best  with  a wool 
sweater  and  have  it  all  over  wool  hose  with 
any  other  kind  of  garment  by  a number  of 
miles.  When  the  time  comes,  show  your 
sweater  figures  wearing  wool  hose,  paying 
careful  attention  to  the  color  combination, 
and  see  what  happens. 

Because  wool  hose  are  “good”  and  are 
likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time  is  no  rea- 
son for  allowing  too  much  emphasis  on  this 
line  to  overshadow  the  fact  that  as  compared 
to  sales  of  silks  and  cottons  the  sales  of 
wools  are  small.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
disproportionate  emphasis  on  wool  hose  and 
apparel  which  is  their  logical  complement. 

Mercerized  Lisles 
Should  Be  Sold 
As  Just  That 

Empty  Term  “Silk  Lisle’’  Does  Not 
Violate  Laws,  but  It  Is  a 
Breach  of  Faith 

“What  is  a silk  lisle  stocking?”  asked  a 
customer  of  a saleswoman  in  the  women’s 
hosiery  department.  “I  see  you  have  a sale 
on  them  to-day.” 

“They  are  excellent  stockings,  too,”  re- 
plied the  saleswoman,  “for  they  wear  splen- 
didly and  look  well.  A silk  lisle  is  a stock- 
ing with  both  silk  and  lisle  threads  running 
through  it,  the  combination  giving  good 
wearing  qualities  as  well  as  a nice  luster.” 

After  the  customer  had  gone  a member 
of  the  Economist  staff  who  had  been  listening 
to  the  conversation  went  up  to  the  sales- 
woman and  repeated  the  customer’s  question 
to  make  sure  he  had  heard  correctly.  He  got 
much  the  same  reply.  When  it  was  explained 
to  her  that  she  had  given  an  incorrect  de- 
scription she  defended  herself  by  saying  that 
in  the  last  store  where  she  had  worked  the 
buyer  had  thus  described  the  stocking. 

Needs  Further  Explanation 

When  the  buyer  of  the  department  where 
the  incident  occurred  was  informed  of  the 
case  he  agreed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
the  proper  explanation  to  all  his  salespeople 
to  avoid  future  mistakes. 

There  are  any  number  of  stores  where 
mercerized  cotton  hose  are  bought  under  the 
name  of  “silk  lisle”  and  sold  again  under  the 
same  name.  In  a few  cases  the  buyers  may 
not  know  that  the  goods  contain  no  silk,  but 
in  most  cases  they  are  aware  of  the  true 
hature  of  the  stockings. 

The  fact  that  “silk  lisle”  is  well  recog- 
nized in  the  market  as  a trade  term  without 
literal  significance  makes  it  seem  legitimate 
to  the  average  buyer  to  sell  hosiery  bearing 
that  misleading  description.  It  is  not  legiti- 
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mate  by  any  means.  He  knows  what  the  hose 
is  made  of  when  he  buys  it,  and  though  the 
manufacturer  is  certainly  wrong  in  misnam- 
ing his  product — despite  the  sanction  of  long 
use — there  is  no  real  deception  on  his  part. 

Many  Look  for  Silk 

It  is  possible  that  the  average  retail  cus- 
tomer also  knows  that  “silk  lisle”  hose  con- 
tain no  silk;  but  there  are  numbers  of  pur- 
chasers who  do  not,  and  there  is  a deception 
practised  in  these  cases,  though  such  may  be 
far  from  the  intent  of  the  store  who  sells  the 
goods. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  practice 
obtains.  The  buyer  takes  the  goods  as  they 
come  in  and  sells  them  according  to  the  mak- 
er’s description  printed  on  the  box.  He  de- 
liberately misrepresents  nothing.  The  man- 
ufacturer does  that.  He  sees  no  particular 
reason  for  taking  especial  pains  to  inform 
each  customer  that  the  hosiery  she  wants  is 
not  made  of  the  materials  its  name  implies. 
The  chances  are  that  he  never  thinks  about 
it  at  all. 

But  why  sell  as  “silk  lisle”  stockings  con- 
taining no  silk?  They  are  nothing  but  mer- 
cerized lisle,  and  not,  necessarily,  even  that. 
They  may  be  only  a fine  lisle  with  a slight 
sheen  due  to  the  gas  flame  over  which  the 
yarn  is  passed.  Indeed,  when  the  term  “silk 
lisle”  was  coined  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  used  on  an  unmercerized  lisle 
hose. 

Explain  It  in  Advertising 

It  is  true  that  nowadays  the  term  is  usual- 
ly applied  to  the  mercerized  goods.  They 
should  be  sold  as  such.  Whatever  the  name 
on  the  box,  when  a customer  asks  for  a silk 
lisle  it  should  be  explained  that  the  name 
means  mercerized  lisle.  Advertise  mercerized 
lisle  instead  of  “silk  lisle.” 

If  your  customers  already  know  what 
they  are  buying  there  is  no  advantage  in  re- 
taining a name  that  means  nothing.  If  they 
do  not  know,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
buy  under  a misapprehension.  It  is  a store’s 
business  to  protect  its  customers.  Manufac- 
turers would  do  well  to  give  up  an  empty 
term,  and  buyers  should  take  a stand  against 
merchandise  bearing  a name  that  misrepre- 
sents the  goods. 

Finds  Buying  Advice  in 
Economist  Helpful 

Tiffin,  0.,  Feb.  10,  1920. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  editorial,  issue  Feb.  7,  on 
buying  far  ahead  is  excellent.  If  it  were  only 
possible  for  each  and  every  merchant  to  heed 
your  arguments  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
prices  would  be  lower  in  a short  time.  The 
policy  adopted  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
to  take  orders  on  the  basis  of  prices  prevailing 
at  time  of  shipment  is  a direct  insult  to  good 
business  ethics.  We  hope  that  your  publicity 
on  this  matter  will  keep  up,  in  order  that  it 
may  bring  about  conditions  which  will  stabilize 
the  market  in  general.  Yours  truly, 

The  N.  A.  Roller  Co. 
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Mean  Good  Glove  Profits 


The  glove  department  should  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  your 
store.  The  selection  of  your  glove  stock  is  the  important  question.  If 
you  carry  Mohawk  Silk  Gloves  you  are  assured  a permanent  and  grow- 
ing glove  business. 

WOMEN  ARE  PARTIAL  TO  SILK  GLOVES 
because  they  are  suitable  for  all  the  year  wear.  The  several  weights 
in  which  they  come  allow  an  agreeable  choice  for  the  different  seasons. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  make  some  definite 
promises  regarding  delivery.  In  all  probability  we  will  be  unable  to 
do  this  later,  as  there  is  no  indication  that  the  difficulties  of  produc- 
tion will  decrease. 


MOHAWK  SILK  FABRIC  CO. 

General  Offices:  257  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branch  Salesrooms 


I 00  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
422  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


404  Kiam  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 


9 I 4 Century  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Market,  Not  the  Source,  Sways 
Textile  Conditions  at  Present 

Figures  of  Silk  Association  of  America  Prove  There’s  Plenty  of 
Raw  Silk  Held  in  America  — That  Threadbare  Bullish 
Argument  Is  About  Worn  Out  — Caution  Is  Still 
Watchword  for  Retailer — Market  May  Weaken 
or  Break  at  Any  Time 


An  investigation  conducted  by  the  Silk  As- 
sociation of  America  into  the  stocks  of  raw 
silk  held  by  dealers,  manufacturers  and  throw- 
sters reveals  the  fact  that  total  holdings  in 
this  country  on  Feb.  1 amounted  to  about  93,- 
000  bales,  or  about  12,500,000  pounds.  On  the 
basis  of  the  total  consumption  for  1918  (in- 
cluding Government  consumption)  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  almost  a five  months’  supply. 

The  Silk  Association  does  not  claim  that  its 
figures  are  exhaustive.  Besides,  it  does  not 
matter.  They  are  sufficient  to  show  that  avail- 
able stocks  of  raw  silk  are  at  least  ample  and 
furnish  no  justification  for  the  abnormal  prices 
recently  quoted.  Between  Nov.  1,  1919,  and 
the  high  point  of  a few  weeks  ago  the  price 
of  raw  silk  rose  about  $5  a pound.  And  it 
was  plenty  high  on  Nov.  1,  1919.  It  has  de- 
clined about  $2  a pound  within  the  last  few 
weeks  and  it  can  decline  a few  dollars  more 
without  hurting  anybody. 

As  far  as  the  fabrics  market  is  concerned 
the  present  behavior  of  raw  silk  is  of  more  or 
less  academic  interest.  Few  silks  now  on  the 
looms  are  being  made  from  raw  material  at 
more  than  $15  a pound  and  few  of  the  silks 
now  being  delivered  have  been  made  from  raw 
material  at  more  than  $12  a pound.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  market  was  recently  $18 
a pound  and  is  still  more  than  $15  it  is  obvious 
that  the  decline  must  go  much  further  before 
the  price  of  fabrics  is  affected. 

The  Buyer’s  Influence 

The  fact  is  that  the  fabrics  market  just 
now  is  influencing  rather  than  being  influenced 
by  the  raw  market.  This  is  true  of  all  tex- 
tiles. The  scarcity  of  raw  materials  as  a bull- 
ish argument  in  the  textile  markets  is  about 
exploded.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Except  for  some  of  the  finest  grades 
of  wool  and  cotton  there  is  a superabundance 
of  raw  materials.  And  the  high  prices  of  raw 
materials  are  being  kept  up  simply  by  the  per- 
sistent demand  from  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

The  demand  by  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  is  predicated  on  the 
actual  or  presumptive  demand  of  consumers. 
This  consumer  demand  is  estimated  by  the 
way  in  which  distributors  operate.  The  dis- 
tributor, especially  the  retail  distributor,  being 
presumably  in  close  touch  with  the  public,  is 
taken  as  the  indicator,  so  to  speak,  of  the  way 
the  public  is  buying  or  likely  to  buy,  and  as 
such  he  has  an  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
markets  which  he  does  not  always  seem  to 
realize. 


Of  late  he  has  been  acting  very  cautiously. 
He  has  been  showing  an  unwillingness  to  op- 
erate heavily  at  the  prevailing  high  prices.  As 
a result,  the  price  ideas  lately  held  in  the  pri- 
mary markets  are  being  considerably  revised. 
The  raw  material  markets  are  weakening  no- 
ticeably; some  weakness  has  developed  in  the 
silk  and  cotton  goods  markets,  and  even  the 
fine  end  of  the  wool  goods  market  shows  signs 
of  uncertainty.  Any  outside  developments  of 
a favorable  nature,  such  as  a rally  in  the  stock 
market,  an  easying  of  the  money  situation,  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  or  definite  steps 
toward  the  improvement  of  European  credit 
may  cause  a more  or  less  powerful  rally  in  any 
or  all  of  those  markets  and  create  the  appear- 
ance of  a new  upward  trend  in  prices.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  funda- 
mental conditions  do  not  justify  another  up- 
ward movement,  and  that  any  such  movement 
must  be  of  the  briefest  duration  except  it  is 
sustained  by  a wave  of  buying  on  the  part 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

New  Buying  Wave  Dangerous 

It  is  consequently  desirable  that  distribu- 
tors in  their  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  general  business  stability  should 
continue  to  operate  as  conservatively  as  they 
can.  Because  a new  wave  of  buying,  while  it 
would  carry  prices  to  a still  higher  level,  could 
not  hold  them  there  very  long,  and  the  reac- 
tion which  is  coming  would  be  all  the  more 
radical  and  dangerous.  The  situation  is  dan- 
gerous enough  as  it  is.  The  spring  season  is 
still  a stiff  hurdle  to  be  cleared  by  the  retail 
distributor  and  he  doesn’t  yet  know  that  he 
will  get  over  it  safely.  Next  fall,  with  retail 
prices  even  higher  than  for  spring  it  is  next 
to  a certainty  that  demand  must  be  limited. 

Increasing  Supplies 

Furthermore,  supplies  of  merchandise  will 
be  very  much  more  plentiful.  Domestic  pro- 
duction has  now  been  running  very  fully  for  a 
number  of  months  and  will  probably  continue 
so  during  the  coming  months,  except  it  is  vol- 
untarily restricted  by  producers  themselves. 
Exports,  which  have  accounted  for  a substan- 
tial share  of  our  production  of  staple  textiles, 
are  dwindling,  adding  thereby  to  the  amount 
of  merchandise  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Finally  imports  of  textiles  are  no- 
tably on  the  increase.  In  January  of  this  year, 
for  instance,  we  imported  from  England  13,- 

927.000  yards  of  piece  goods,  as  compared  with 

2.115.000  yards  in  January,  1919,  and  5,195,- 
000  in  January,  1914. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  textile 
manufactures  which  can  be  sent  us  by  other 
countries  than  England  during  the  coming  year 
will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  influence  our  market 
to  any  extent.'  Japan,  about  which  so  much 
nonsense  is  talked  from  time  to  time,  will  not 
have  this  year,  and  probably  never  will  have, 
either  the  inclination  or  the  ability  to  flood 
our  markets  with  textiles,  though  she  may 
compete  with  us  to  some  extent  in  the  Oriental 
and  possibly  the  South  American  markets. 
France,  after  supplying  her  own  crying  needs, 
will  have  little  except  some  novelty  goods  to 
send  us  for  a while.  Germany  and  the  other 
central  European  countries  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  produce  for  export. 

Caution  Still  the  Watchword 

But  the  increasing  volume  of  goods  coming 
to  us  from  England — a volume  now  almost 
three  times  as  great  as  it  was  before  the  war 
— added  to  our  own  large  production  is  enough 
to  insure  quite  a plentiful  supply  of  merchan- 
dise by  next  fall.  Of  course  there  are  some 
lines  on  which  there  is  a genuine  scarcity 
which  must  persist  for  some  time.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  about  the  real  scarcity  of 
linens,  due  to  the  cutting  off  by  the  Russian 
blockade  of  a large  part  of  the  world’s  sup- 
plies of  flax.  As  a result  of  this  and  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  housefurnishings  there 
is  a corresponding  scarcity  of  linen  substitutes, 
such  as  cotton  damasks.  But  except  for  a few 
lines  there  is  no  real  scarcity  of  goods  now, 
and  there  will  be  very  far  from  a scarcity  by 
next  fall. 

If  consumer  demand  is  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly curtailed  by  the  high  prices  and 
the  retail  buyer  finds  himself  overstocked  in  a 
plentiful  market  he  will  be  in  a pretty  mess. 
All  this  apart  from  the  other  more  general  in- 
fluences that  may  weaken  or  break  the  market 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Buyer,  it  is  too  risky.  You  have  spec- 
ulated a lot  and  the  cards  have  favored  you. 
But  don’t  crowd  your  luck.  There’s  a new 
deal  going  around  now,  and  the  best  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  stand  pat.  You  will  find  that 
the  other  fellow  will  not  be  so  keen  to  raise 
the  ante  when  he  knows  that  you  won’t  see 
him  to  it. 


Charles  H.  Cooper,  formerly  of  Flint  & 
Kent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  later  of  the  C.  F. 
Hovey  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  E.  B.  Douglas  Co.  store, 
Miami,  Fla.  Mr.  Cooper  is  a man  of  wide 
merchandising  experience  with  many  friends 
in  the  dry  goods  field. 
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An  Assortment  of  Spring  Novelties 


We  consider  ourselves  just  a bit  luckier  than  usual  this  month 
in  having  this  merchandise  to  offer.  Seven  numbers  on  which 
we  can  promise  delivery  at  once! 

They  are  of  silk,  and  silk  combined  with  fibre,  but  most  of 
them  are  pure  silk. 


The  prices  have  been  shaved  to  the  point  where  you  really 
can’t  help  being  interested. 


Delivery,  as  we  said,  at  once — as  long  as  they  last.  First  come, 
first  served  — that  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Send  for  a 
sample  assortment. 

Terms:  2/10 — 1/10  30. 

The  model  here  is  wearing  945,  a full-lace, 
silk-and-fibre  number.  It  comes  in  two-tone 
colorings:  Black  and  Navy,  Cordovan  and 
Purple,  Cordovan  and  Green,  Black  and 
Purple.  The  price  $16.50  Dozen.  Packed 
Dozen  to  the  box. 

946,  which  the  model  holds  in  her  hands,  is 
much  the  same  as  945,  but  is  a front  lace 
effect.  Comes  in — Black  and  Red,  Black 
and  Green,  Black  and  Navy,  Black  and 
Purple,  Cordovan  and  Green.  And  sells  for 
$15.00  Dozen.  Packed  x/2  Dozen  to  the  box. 


Foot  Form  Hosiery  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 


EAGLE  HOSIERY  CO 


110-112  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Boost  Your  Bargain  Square 
As^jThis  Merchant  Did 

Sales  Grew  from  $25,000  to  $150,000  a Year  As  a Result 
of  Merchandise  Manager’s  Study  of  Store’s  Problems, 
and  the  Measures  He  Took  to  Enthuse  All  His  Buyers 


Comparatively  few  stores,  up  until  recent 
years,  harbored  in  their  organizations  such  an 
executive  as  a sales  manager.  But  with  the 
adoption  of  more  advanced  methods  of  store- 
keeping, the  sales  manager  has  come  into  his 
own  as  one  of  the  most  important  individuals 
in  a store’s  machinery. 

In  every  well-regulated  retail  establishment 
there  should  be  one  individual  who  knows 
everything  about  a given  event.  In  the  stores 
of  the  smaller  type,  this  might  well  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment,  but  in  the 
larger  institutions,  where  the  owner  merely 
directs  the  work  of  the  various  branches  of  his 
business,  this  important  functionary  is  the 
sales  manager. 

Planning  Is  Vital  Factor 

The  planning  of  an  event,  or  a year’s  busi- 
ness, is  more  important  than  any  single  phase 
of  store  activity.  For  no  matter  how  remark- 
able the  merchandise;  no  matter  how  clever 
the  advertising  or  display,  the  best  results 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  there  has  been  care- 
ful planning. 

An  illustration  in  point:  A large  depart- 
ment store  in  the  East  had  in  the  center  of 
its  main  floor  a large  square  of  the  type 
familiarly  known  as  a “bargain  square.”  The 
assistant  superintendent,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  tables,  used  his  own  discretion  in  ar- 
ranging for  merchandise  to  fill  the  square. 
He  would  go  over  the  ad,  and  if  there  was 
anything  advertised  that  was  suited  to  this 
bargain  square,  he  would  order  the  buyer  to 
sell  the  item  there.  The  buyer  would  respond 
with  but  little  enthusiasm,  for  the  square  was 
not  particularly  popular  either  with  the  pub- 
lic or  with  the  buyers.  In  this  way  the  store 
went  along  doing  about  $25,000  a year  on 
the  “bargain  square.” 

All  Departments  Called  Upon 

Now  this  store  graduated  its  advertising 
manager  into  sales  manager,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  the  new  executive  did  was  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  making  it  a better 
sales  producer.  He  conferred  with  the  head 
merchandise  man,  and  together  they  conferred 
with  the  buyers,  and  laid  plans  for  the  ensuing 
month  by  which  the  square  was  to  be  occupied 
each  day  by  a different  department.  The 
buyers  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
wqre  expected  to  provide  merchandise  in  their 
turn  for  that  square  that  would  yield  no  less 
than  $400  a day.  They  were  given  permission 
to  mark  their  merchandise  close,  and  were  as- 
sured of  proper  advertising  co-operation. 

The  idea  did  not  meet  with  much  en- 
thusiasm among  the  buyers,  and  the  sales  man- 


ager had  considerable  difficulty  in  filling  the 
dates  for  the  month.  This  buyer  claimed  his 
merchandise  was  not  suited  to  selling  on  the 
square — that  buyer  said  her  market  did  not 
permit  her  buying  for  a square  event — the  real 
reason  was  that  they  were  sceptical. 

The  sales  manager,  after  his  schedule  was 
complete,  next  planned  the  events.  Days  best 
suited  to  the  exploitation  of  certain  kinds  of 
merchandise  were  allotted  to  the  respective 
departments.  Display  ads  were  planned,  and  a 
slogan  “on  the  square”  was  created. 

Idea  Begins  to  Go  Over 

The  sale  the  first  day  was  on  women’s  silk 
hosiery  at  $1.95  a pair — 823  pairs  of  these 
stockings  were  sold  in  the  one  day.  The  next 
day  silverware  was  “on  the  square.”  It  was 
the  plated  tableware  of  a well-known  manu- 
facturer, and  by  a peculiar  coincidence  the 
company  had  a demonstrator  at  the  store  at 
the  time,  who  condescended  to  help  sell  at  the 
square. 

The  day  following  the  sale  the  demon- 
strator ’phoned  that  she  wouldn’t  report  for 
duty — she  was  “all  in.”  She  confided  to  the 
sales  manager  that  the  store  had  exceeded 
the  company’s  previous  records  for  a single 
day’s  selling.  $2,140  worth  of  silver  was  sold 
on  that  square,  in  one  day. 

And  so  it  was  every  day.  While  these 
larger  sums  were  not  always  reached,  the 
change  was  marvelous.  From  a business  of 
$25,000  a year,  the  square  began  a selling 
career  that,  conservatively,  will  mean  a yearly 
business  of  $150,000.  An  increase  of  $125,000 
a year,  just  because  slipshod  methods  were  dis- 
carded and  careful  plans  were  substituted. 
Needless  to  say,  when  the  next  month’s 
square  plans  were  laid,  the  sales  manager 
didn’t  have  dates  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. 

What  Sales  Manager  Knows 

In  many  stores  the  best  results  from  a 
sales  standpoint  are  not  obtained  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  co-ordination  between 
all  elements  that  go  toward  making  sales.  The 
advertising  man  knows  advertising — the  mer- 
chandise man  knows  merchandising,  marking 
and  turnovers,  and  the  display  man  knows 
windows  and  trims. 

But  the  sales  manager  knows  something  of 
all  these  factors.  He  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  merchandise  and  the  advertising. 
He  confers  with  the  merchandise  man  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  event,  and  then  tells  the 
advertising  man  in  terms  of  space.  And  the 
display  man  is  “sold”  for  a window.  It  isn’t 
the  merchandise  that  sells  itself.  It  isn’t  the 


advertising  or  the  display  that  sells  it.  It  is 
the  co-ordination  of  all  three. 

Got  After  a Buyer 

One  of  the  buyers  in  the  store  above  re- 
ferred to  was  called  to  account  time  and  again 
by  his  merchandise  man — and  by  the  firm  as 
well — because  he  sat  idly  by  while  his  com- 
petitors, one  after  another,  were  staging  sales 
of  army  blankets.  He  took  his  grilling  calmly 
and  didn’t  say  much. 

But  one  day  he  ’phoned  in  from  the  market 
to  the  sales  manager.  He  had  found  the 
blanket  he  had  been  waiting  for.  He  re- 
served space  two  days  ahead,  and  brought 
three  of  the  blankets  back  with  him. 

Next  day  a conference  was  held  in  the 
firm's  office.  Present  were  the  members  of 
the  firm,  the  buyer,  the  merchandise  man,  the 
sales  manager,  and  the  advertising  man — 
only  “he”  was  a woman.  Also — the  blankets. 

Got  the  Goods,  Finally 

Calmly  the  buyer  began. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “don’t  think  I didn’t 
feel  the  stings  when  I was  repeatedly  ‘called’ 
because  I didn’t  have  a blanket  sale.  I did — 
but  I made  up  my  mind  that  I wasn’t  going 
to  have  my  blanket  sale  until  I found  THE 
blanket  I was  looking  for.  I knew  that  the 
articles  my  competitors  were  offering  were 
not  up  to  our  standards.  I knew  that  they 
were  shoddy — that  many  of  them  were  re- 
claimed blankets.  But  yesterday  I found  my 
blanket,  and  I bought  3,033  of  them,  and  we’re 
going  to  sell  every  one  of  them,  too!” 

And  he  did. 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  kind  of  ad  that 
the  buyer’s  story  inspired? 

Fortunately  the  ad-writer  had  stipulated 
“while  they  last,”  for  every  blanket  was  gone 
before  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Another 
instance  of  planning  of  a different  kind — 
planning  by  a buyer  with  an  ideal. 

Time  Needed  for  Planning 

The  sales  manager,  to  be  a real  success, 
must  be  free  to  do  but  little  else  than  plan- 
ning. He  must  have  time  to  think — to  read — 
to  get  around. 

The  sales  manager  must  also  keep  records 
— records  of  results.  He  must  have  at  his 
command  next-year  data  which  will  determine 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  repeat  last  year’s 
event.  He  must  be  a keen  st’dent  of  market 
conditions — in  short,  he  must  be  a composite 
of  all  the  elements  that  go  into  making  sales. 

Are  sales  managers  luxuries? 

Ask  the  merchant  who  did  $125,000  more 
on  his  bargain  square! 
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SOCKS 

How  long  should  a sock  be? 

For  best  wear  and  best  foot  health,  how 
long  should  a sock  be?  The  illustration 
shows:  You  should  have  enough  extra 
material  at  the  toes  to  be  easily  grasped 
with  your  thumb  and  forefinger.  Foot 
doctors  recommend  this.  Long  wear 
demands  it.  Stylish  Monito  “full-size” 
socks  supply  it. 


This  full-size  advertisement 

of  Monito  Eull-Mze  Socks  appears  in  the  Saturday 
.Evening  Post  of  February  21st. 

The  real  quality  of  Monito  Eull-xSize  Socks  coupled 
with  such  advertising  is  bringing  full-size  returns  to  suc- 
cessful merchants. 


In  the  BRADLEY  lines  you  find  a sparkling  array  of  new 
things.  They  recommend  themselves  by  the  perfection  of  line, 
harmony  of  color,  and  distinctiveness  of  trim. 

To  miss  seeing  the  BRADLEY  lines  is  to  miss  the  knitwear 
style  treat  of  the  season. 

Our  salesman  can  arrange  to  show  you — Shall  we  direct 
him  to  call? 


BRADLEY,  the  originator,  creates  sweaters,  caps,  scarfs  and 
knitwear  for  all  sports  wear,  for  men,  women  and  children. 


Bradley  Knitting  Co. 

Delavan,  Wisconsin 


BRADLEY  Styles 
run  from  the  good 
that  everybody 
buys  to  the  ultra 
that  makes  talk. 


None  are  common 
place. 


The  Quality  is 
BRADLEY  quality. 


Bradley  Knitting  Co 

Delavan,  Wisconsin 
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DEPARTMENT 
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Sample  sheet  from  loose-leaf  order  record  book  explained  in  story  in  first  column. 


New  Zealand  Buyer 
Uses  Loose-leaf 
Order  Record 

Arthur  G.  Roe  Tells  Economist 
About  His  Method  So  That 
Others  May  Benefit 

In  the  following  communication,  for  which 
Economist  readers  doubtless  will  thank  Mr. 
Roe,  the  term  '‘indent”  most  likely  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  merchants  generally  use  the 
term  “import.”  It  may  be,  however,  that  on 
Mr.  Roe’s  orders  there  are  certain  special 
clauses  which,  as  implied  by  him,  are  neces- 
sary, because  of  his  distance  from  the  sources 
of  supply. 

COLLINSON  & CUNNINGHAME,  LTD., 
Palmerston  North,  N.  Z. 

Ladies’  & Gentlemen’s  Outfitters 
Bedding  & Household  Furnishers 

Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Dear  Sir:— During  the  years  I have  been 
in  touch  with  your  magazine  you  have  dem- 
onstrated quite  a number  of  card  systems. 
The  system  I enclose  is  on  the  loose-leaf  plan 
and  deals  exclusively  with  forward  buying. 

New  Zealand  trade  is  done  mainly  on  the 
indent  principle,  we  being  so  far  removed 
from  the  world’s  markets.  Recognizing  that 
some  such  system  is  required,  this  one  oc- 
curred to  me.  It  can  be  applied  to  most  sec- 
tions and  really  is  a digest  of  the  indent 
book. 

All  the  main  points  can  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance.  An  entry  in  the  12th  column  auto- 
matically “cancels”  the  respective  item. 

The  system  has  worked  well  even  through 
the  war  period.  Hence  I pass  it  on. 

Arthur  G.  Roe, 

Dress  & Silk  Buyer. 


Veiling*  Offerings 

(Continued  from  page  203) 

on  taupe,  or  navy,  tan  with  brown,  “bluebird 
blue”  with  brown,  and  rust  on  brown. 

The  success  of  color  in  Chenille  dots  is 
no  doubt  influencing  a greater  representation 
of  colors  in  the  various  types  of  fancy  yard- 
age veilings.  Practcially  all  of  the  leading 
millinery  shades  are  employed,  and  if  only 
a small  percentage  is  selected,  the  veiling  de- 
partment for  spring  will  have  a flower  gar- 
den appearance.  The  greater  quantity  of 
business  will,  as  usual,  continue  to  be  done 
on  the  more  staple  black,  brown,  taupe  and 
navy  shades. 

The  continued  progress  of  fancy  veilings 
is  inspiring  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  in 
many  of  the  old  favorites.  For  instance, 
woven  spots  and  squares,  instead  of  being 
solid,  will  be  in  drawn-work  effect;  velvet 
squares  will  be  employed  instead  of  chenille, 
or  else  some  slight  twist  will  be  given  to  a 
last  season  design. 

Many  of  these  new  fancy  veilings  are 
marvels  in  intricacy  of  pattern  and  finish. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  vhy  they  continue 
to  be  so  fashionable. 


Suburban  Store 
Credits  Sales  to 
Its  Windows 

New  Jersey  Concern  Found  Live  Dis- 
plays of  Linens  a Substantial  Aid 
in  Competing  with  Big  Stores 
of  New  York 

How  a live  store  in  a suburban  city  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  of  the  metropolis  was  told  last 
week  by  Fred  Johanson,  display  manager 
for  A.  Holthausen,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“This  store  is  only  seven  minutes  from 
the  ferry  by  trolley,  and  35  minutes  from 
Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  It  is 
actually  not  more  than  two  miles  from  New 
York’s  shopping  district  and  therefore  we 
must  keep  in  mind  what  the  stores  over 
there  are  doing  when  we  plan  our  selling 
events. 

Meeting  Broadway  Competition 
“We  cater  to  two  distinct  classes  of  peo- 
ple— those  who  live  here  and  work  in  New 
York,  and  those  who  stay  here  and  work. 
We  all  work.  In  the  case  of  the  first  class, 
we  have  to  keep,  and  show,  goods  such  as 
they  see  across  the  river,  and  we  have  to 
put  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  what  we 
offer  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  what  is 
to  be  had  on  Broadway,  and  also  that  we 
can  sell  it  at  prices  that  mean  a saving. 

“With  the  other  class  our  task  is  to  keep 
their  trade  at  home  where  it  belongs.  Much 
of  this  work  must  be  done  by  my  depart- 
ment. 

“We  have  only  two  principal  windows 
on  the  avenue  and  others  on  a side  street 
at  present.  I dress  these  windows  just  as 
the  big  stores  do  in  New  York,  though,  of 
course,  I have  not  the  same  volume  of  mer- 
chandise to  draw  from.  I never  used  jum- 
bled up  displays. 

Linen  Displays  Are  Distinctive 
“When  I show  linens,  for  example,  I show 
table  linens  and  fancy  linens  with  nothing 
to  cause  the  woman  who  looks  at  them  to 
think  of  any  other  merchandise.  For  the 
time  being  I am  exploiting  linens,  nothing 
but  linens.  I may  put  in  flowers  or  a fancy 


lamp  for  the  sake  of  getting  in  a bit  of 
color.  Sometimes  I put  in  a piece  or  two 
of  silver,  but  it  will  be  as  a decoration,  not 
as  other  merchandise. 

“I  found  it  necessary  to  work  on  this 
plan  six  years  ago  when  I first  came  here. 
This  is  the  principal  store  in  this  section 
and  our  customers  come  from  as  far  as  En- 
glewood on  the  north  and  Bergen  Point  on 
the  south.  There  are  fully  500,000  people 
in  this  section  and  ten  per  cent  of  them 
live  in  Union  Hill;  that  is,  within  walking 
distance  of  the  store. 

“These  people  are  prosperous  and  many 
of  them  want  nice  things,  fine  linens  and 
good  clothes.  We  keep  this  kind  of  goods 
and  advertise  them  extensively. 

Windows  That  Sold  Linens 

“The  photographs  you  hold  show  four 
of  my  recent  linen  windows.  The  goods 
shown  range  from  72  in.  tableclothes  that 
we  sell  for  $125,  down  to  moderate-priced 
scarfs  and  other  pieces.  In  one  window  I 
showed  the  $125  cloth,  a couple  of  $40 
scarfs  and  some  other  pieces  at  lower  prices. 
The  basket  was  in  blue  and  gold  and  the 
flounces  were  red.  The  ivory  velour  on  the 
floor  gave  a good  contrast  to  the  merchan- 
dise.” [The  photographs  appear  on  page  235.] 

“This  window  with  the  big  lamp  in  it 
had  an  imitation  stone  background — I 
painted  that  myself.  The  goods  were  Ma- 
deira, cluny  and  filet — all  at  moderate 
prices,  say  not  more  than  $50. 

“In  the  third  window,  all  filet  and  cluny 
goods  I put  in  a background  showing  a 
room  effect  with  draperies  of  old  gold. 

“The  remaining  photo  is  of  my  Thanks- 
giving display.  The  background  was  a cut- 
out I made  and  painted.  The  color  scheme 
was  blue  and  white.  The  merchandise  in- 
cluded table  and  fancy  linens. 

“These  windows  attracted  a lot  of  at- 
tention and  we  sold  a good  many  goods.” 

The  Holthausen  store  is  a growing  one. 
It  occupies  a three-story  building  about  60 
ft.  front  and  180  ft.  deep,  the  rear  being 
over  100  ft.  wide.  Alongside  are  three  build- 
ings that  have  been  purchased  and  will  be 
added  to  the  store  when  present  leases  ex- 
pire, and  beyond  these,  a new  building  about 
100  x 150  ft.  is  in  course  of  erection.  When 
all  these  properties  are  united  the  store  will 
occupy  a complete  city  block  with  frontages 
on  four  streets. 
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The  Expression 


UTLER  BROTHERS  have  endured  the 
test  of  time.  With  four  decades  of  con- 
tinuous growth  behind  them,  they  stand 
today  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
institutions  of  their  kind  in  the  country — a 
monument  to  honest  merchandising  and  a 
pledge  of  future  endeavor. 


HOSIERY  || 
UNDERWEAR 


Two  Important  Lines 
in  “Our  Drummer” 
Catalogue. 


The  one  big  function  of  Butler  Brothers  is  to 
supply  merchants  with  dependable  merchan- 
dise at  the  lowest  prevailing  market  prices. 

The  prices  in  every  issue  of  “Our  Drummer” 
are  guaranteed  for  a specified  time.  If  the 
market  advances  you  are  protected.  You 
never  pay  more  than  our  guaranteed  price. 


If  the  market  declines  you  automatically  get 
the  benefit  of  lower  prices  without  waiting 
for  the  nextjssue  of  our  catalogue. 


The  current  issue  of  “Our  Drummer”  is 
now  in  the  mails.  It  contains  thousands  of 
items  that  can  be  used  advantageously  by 
every  merchant.  If  you  have  not  received 
your  copy  send  for  it  at  once.  It  is  FREE. 


BUTLER 

Exclusive  Wholesalers 

NEW  YORK— CHICAGO— 
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Windows 

That 

Sold 

Linens 


Store  in  New  Jersey  suburb  finds  this 
class  of  displays  a great  aid  in  keeping 
trade  at  home. 


Four  recent  displays  arranged  by 
Fred  Johanson  for  A.  Holthausen,  Union 
Hill,  N.  J.  Each  features  linens  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  merchandise. 


The  backgrounds  in  these  windows 
were  built  for  the  displays,  and  were 
painted  by  Mr.  Johanson.  The  acces- 
sories are  all  related  to  the  thought 
expressed  by  each  display. 


The  Thanksgiving  window  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  featured  both  table  and 
fancy  linens.  It  led  to  numerous  sales. 


Supply 
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and  demand  is  the 


These  five  well  known  branded  lines  are 
growing  constantly  in  prestige  and  sales 
because  of  well  made  merchandise,  at- 
tractively packed,  judiciously  advertised, 
and  distributed  by  jobbers. 


Thermo  Sport  Coats,  cloth  knit,  guar- 
anteed all  wool,  and  Thermo  Coat 
Sweaters  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  carefully  shaped  and  fin- 
ished. Extensively  advertised  to  the 
consumer  in  well  known  publications. 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Worsted  Jersey 
Sweaters. 


SWANSDOWNjKNITTING  CO.,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


FIRSCHINGS  Summer  and  Winter  Ran- 
dom cotton  ribbed  union  suits  for 
men.  100%  Service  and  Quality  guar- 
anteed with  each  union  suit. 


K.-F.  TEXTILE  MILLS,  INC.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Silverware  Is  Something  They 
Want  to  Live  With 

Building  from  That  Analysis,  Great  Success  Has  Been  Attained 
by  Large  Hartford  Store — Customer  Seeks  Counsel  When  She 
Comes  in  to  Buy,  and  Salespeople  Must  Be  Able  to  Give  It — 

This  Means  Cumulative  Prestige 


“Quality  is  the  first  essential  of  a success- 
ful silverware  department.” 

This  was  the  answer  given  emphatically 
and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  to  an 
Economist  staff-member  by  J.  L.  Beck,  who 
had  won  a wide  and  enviable  reputation  as 
silverware  buyer  for  G.  Fox  & Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

“You  must  carry  quality  merchandise,”  he 
said,  “you  must  concentrate  on  it,  you  must 
build  up  a reputation  for  it,  and  you  must 
maintain  your  reputation  for  it. 

“I  don’t  mean  that  it  is  necessary  or  even 
desirable  to  carry  the  extremely  expensive  or 
elaborate  goods,”  he  explained.  “I  am  not  in 
favor  of  what  I might  call  the  ‘fussy’  style  of 
silverware.  When  it  comes  to  silverware  I 
believe  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  peo- 
ple are  conservative  in  their  tastes.  They 
want  solid,  substantial  stuff  in  plain  designs. 
Silverware  is  something  people  buy  to  live 
with  or  for  other  people  to  live  with.  They 
want  it  to  be  dependable. 

People  Don’t  Buy  It  Every  Day 

“And  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  neces- 
sary to  get  a reputation  for  quality.  After  all, 
people  don’t  buy  silverware  every  day.  They 
don’t  buy  it  as  they  buy  suits  or  dresses  or 
underwear  or  other  merchandise,  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  going  to  be  worn  out  or  out  of  style 
in  a few  months  or  a year.  They  buy  silver- 
ware with  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  last  for 
years  or  it  may  be  forever.  And  so  they 
want  quality,  they  want  reliability. 

. “But  how  are  they  going  to  judge  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  silverware?  They 


know  or  think  they  know  something  about 
other  merchandise.  But  very  few  people  pre- 
tend to  know  anything  about  silverware.  They 
are  in  the  dark  and  they  throw  themselves 
more  or  less  frankly  on  your  mercy  when  they 
come  in  to  buy.” 

The  Economist  staff-member  suggested 
that  this,  perhaps,  explained  the  great  success 
of  some  specialty  stores  which  have  made  a 
big  reputation  for  their  silverware. 

How  Prestige  Tells 

“Precisely,”  said  Mr.  Beck.  “In  your  city, 
we’ll  say,  there  is  a specialty  shop  that  is  well- 
known.  People  think  of  it  almost  instinctively 
when  they  think  of  silverware,  and  they  are 
very  apt  to  go  there  when  they  want  some, 
even  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a 
particular  department  store  for  everything 
else  that  they  buy.  And  why?  Because  they 
do  not  rely  upon  their  own  judgment  in  silver- 
ware and  the  only  reliance  they  have  is  on  the 
reputation  of  the  shop. 

“The  greatest  asset  of  the  specialty  shop 
is  this  reputation,  and  the  silverware  depart- 
ment of  a department  store  must  acquire  the 
same  sort  of  reputation  if  it  is  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  specialty  shop.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  shouldn’t  compete  successfully. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  why  it 
should.  For  one  thing  it  can  buy  more  ad- 
vantageously and  for  another  thing  it  is  in 
touch  with  a larger  clientele,  as  all  the  regu- 
lar or  occasional  customers  of  the  store  are 
possible  customers  for  the  silverware  depart- 
ment.” 

“What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  way  to 


acquire  this  reputation?”  the  Economist  staff- 
member  asked. 

Avoid  the  Ultra-Expensive 

“Well,  the  most  obvious  way,  as  I have 
said,  is  to  carry  good  quality  merchandise,  to 
set  a high  standard  and  to  keep  it  up,”  Mr. 
Beck  answered.  “It  is  better  to  avoid  ultra- 
expensive  goods.  It  is  also  better  to  avoid 
anything  too  fanciful  or  freakish,  such  as 
might  appeal  to  a few  people  and  might  not 
appeal  to  anybody,  though  it  is  desirable,  of 
course,  to  keep  up  to  date. 

- “But  it  is  bad  to  get  a reputation  for  being 
too  steep  or  too  smart.  That  sort  of  reputa- 
tion may  be  all  right  for  a Fifth  Avenue  shop 
that  caters  to  the  sort  of  people  who  like  to 
feel  that  they  are  getting  something  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  a favored  few,  like  them- 
selves. But  it  isn’t  worth  while  for  a depart- 
ment store  to  cater  to  such  people.  The  peo- 
ple it  should  appeal  to  are  the  people  who  want 
good  stuff  but  who  also  want  value  for  their 
money. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  avoid  carrying  cheap  and  trashy  merchan- 
dise, the  showy,  gimcracky  sort  of  stuff.  There 
is  a considerable  demand  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  we  carry  it.  But  we  carry  it  in  the  base- 
ment, not  in  the  silverware  department.  Every- 
thing should  be  up  to  snuff  in  the  silverware 
department — merchandise,  fixtures,  display, 
salespeople.” 

“We  are  interested  in  the  salespeople,”  the 
Economist  staff-member  interposed.  “What 
special  qualifications  do  you  think  they  should 
have  for  the  silverware  department?”  In  re- 


Silverware  department  of  G.  Fox  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  an  exemplification  of  excellent  display. 
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ply,  “Good  manners  and  appearance,  such  as 
all  salespeople  should  have,”  Mr.  Beck  said. 
“But  in  addition  they  should  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise  and  of  its  suit- 
ability to  all  kinds  of  occasions  and  purposes. 
They  should  be  able  to  talk  about  it  intelli- 
gently and  authoritatively,  in  a way  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  customer.  They  must  be 
scrupulously  exact  in  representing  merchan- 
dise. 

“Well-informed  and  intelligent  salespeople 
are  especially  necessary  in  the  silverware  de- 
partment because  here,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  department,  the  customer  is  apt  to 
throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the  salesper- 
son. She  thinks  she  is  a judge  of  silk  or 
wool  or  cotton  goods,  she  knows  the  styles  in 
garments,  millinery  or  underwear,  she  is  at 
home  with  household  utensils  and  toilet  goods, 
but  she  is  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  silverware,  that 
a cheap  imitation  might  easily  be  passed  off  on 
her  for  the  superior  article.  So  she  must  rely 
on  the  salesperson  and  the  salesperson  must  be 
able  to  convey  the  impression  of  being  truth- 
ful and  reliable. 

“Furthermore,  the  salesperson  must  be 
helpful.  You  see,  the  silverware  department  is, 
to  a large  extent,  what  I might  call  a sug- 
gestive department.  People  coming  into  the 
department  are  very  often  at  sea  as  to  exactly 
what  they  want.  They  want  to  make  gifts  at 
holiday  time — for  births,  weddings,  anniver- 
saries and  all  sorts  of  occasions.  Silverware 
is  almost  sure  to  occur  to  them  when  they 
think  about  gifts,  and  so  they  come  wander- 
ing into  the  silverware  department  looking  for 
inspiration.  It  is  up  to  the  salespeople  to  take 
them  in  hand  and  help  them  out. 

Bringing  Them  Back 

“I  will  'give  you  an  instance.  Just  before 
Christmas  a woman  came  in  here.  She  wanted 
to  make  several  presents  to  several  people,  but 
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she  hadn’t  the  remotest  idea  of  what  to  get 
and  she  was  quite  worried  about  it.  I hap- 
pened to  talk  to  her,  and  after  I had  asked  her 
a few  tactful  questions  and  showed  my  desire 
to  help  her  out  she  told  me  the  sort  of  people 
she  wanted  to  give  the  presents  to  and  how 
much  money  she  wanted  to  spend  on  them.  I 
sold  her  a couple  of  cigarette  cases  and  some 
other  pieces,  and  she  felt  very  grateful  to  me 
for  helping  her  solve  her  problem.  What  is 
more,  I know  that  the  next  time  she  wants  to 
give  a present  to  somebody  she  is  going  to 
make  a bee-line  for  this  department. 

“Helpful  suggestion  of  this  kind  makes 
sales,  makes  customers  and — provided  your 
merchandise  is  reliable — holds  them.  Sugges- 
tions and  questions  should  be  tactful,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  prices.  It  will  not  do  for  a 
salesperson  to  give  the  customer  the  impres- 
sion that  she  is  expected  to  buy  something 
modestly  priced — which  might  offend  her — or 
that  she  is  expected  to  buy  something  high- 
priced — which  might  embarrass  her.  The 
salesperson  should  be  sympathetic  and  should 
suggest  to  the  customer  that  if  she  would  say 
about  how  much  she  felt  like  spending  the 
salesperson  might  be  able  to  help  her  better  in 
making  a selection.” 

Display  and  Location 

“Your  idea  is,  I presume,  that  this  sugges- 
tiveness should  also  be  carried  out  in  the  dis- 
play?” queried  the  Economist  staff -member, 
taking  his  cue  from  the  couple  of  women  whom 
he  noticed  hovering  around  a showcase  and 
pointing  out  things  to  each  other. 

“Absolutely.  And  in  the  location,  as  well,” 
said  Mr.  Beck.  “As  you  see,  the  department 
is  right  alongside  the  entrance  to  the  store. 
You  can’t  miss  it.  When  this  store  was  rebuilt 
I had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  my  own  lo- 
cation and  I chose  this  one.  Because,  you  see, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  buy  suits 
or  hats  or  hosiery  or  shoes,  for  instance,  come 
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into  the  store  for  the  express  purpose  of  buy- 
ing such  things  and  go  right  to  the  department 
where  they  are  carried.  Furthermore,  they 
are  likely  to  come  in  often  for  these  or  similar 
articles  and  so  become  familiar  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  departments  in  which  they  are  car- 
ried. But  people  who  buy  silverware  do  not 
buy  it  often  and  a large  proportion  of  them 
do  not  come  in  with  the  express  purpose  of 
buying  silverware;  they  come  in  to  buy  a gift 
or  something,  and  they  think  of  silverware 
when  they  sea  it. 

“Do  you  keep  track  of  weddings,  births  and 
other  gift  occasions  in  your  town?”  the 
Economist  staff-member  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course.  All  such  occasions  are 
obvious  opportunities  for  the  silverware  de- 
partment. We  also  do  a considerable  business 
with  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding  houses. 
This  is  a good  business.  We  do  not  go  after 
it.  It  comes  to  us  and  we  consider  it  a good 
tribute  to  the  reputation  we  have  made  for 
ourselves.  But  a buyer  who  isn’t  getting  such 
business  might  find  it  worth  his  while  to  go 
after  it.  Then  there  is  the  regular  holiday 
business.  This  calls  for  some  special  adver- 
tising and  window  display. 

“No,  we  do  not  use  a lot  of  window  dis- 
play, or  advertising  space,  either,  as  a general 
thing.  We  use  it  mostly  during  the  dull 
months,  July  and  August.  That  is  the  time 
we  hold  our  sales. 

“For  silverware  I do  not  believe  in  frequent 
sales.  They  should  be  held  rarely,  and  when 
they  are  held  they  should  be  absolutely  bone- 
fide.  Silverware  is  a solid,  lasting  thing,  a 
thing  of  quality,  that  does  not  go  well  with  the 
idea  of  sales.  The  reputation  of  a silverware 
department  should  be  just  like  that — a solid 
and  lasting  thing,  a thing  of  quality.  Believe 
me,  it  is  worth  striving  for.” 


Silk  Travelers  Celebrate 

A crowd  that  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
grand  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor  attended 
the  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Silk  Travelers' 
Association  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  It 
was  a dinner  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary, 
in  that  it  was  designed  to  be  exclusicely  en- 
tertainment— and  succeeded  in  being  just 
that.  A good  orchestra  and  community  sing- 
ing lent  zest  to  an  exceptionally  good  dinner. 
After  dinner,  as  a concession  to  age-old  cus- 
tom, one  speaker — only  one  speaker — was 
presented,  the  same  being  Lawrence  Abbott, 
editor  of  the  Outlook,  who  gave  some  inti- 
mate and  interesting  glimpses  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt.  After- 
ward there  was  dancing  until  a late  hour,  il- 
lustrating among  other  things  the  beauty  of 
the  fabrics  the  members  of  the  association 
are  in  business  to  sell.  Also  illustrating  the 
good  taste  of  the  members  of  the  association 
in  picking  female  relatives  and  friends.  Every- 
body received  a voluminous  souvenir  program 
containing  about  $20,000  worth  of  advertising. 


The  employees  of  the  C.  O.  Miller  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  recently  tendered  a surprise 
banquet  to  Frank  F.  Decamp  on  his  sixty- 
first  birthday,  presenting  him  with  a lamp. 


The  Style  Trend  in  Fabric  Bags 

Left. — Bead  bag  in  dahlia  design.  Center. — Tapestry  hand-zvoven  drawstring  bag.  These  two  are  to 
retail  at  about  $75  each.  Right. — Silk-lined  and  fitted  bag  with  lucky  elephant  on  clasp.  To  retail  at  $30. 
/ill  from  Stander  & Hirsch. 
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Are  Famed  for  These 
Things: 


A hand  knitting  yarn  of 

Supreme  Quality.  The 

richest,  most  distinctive 
COLOR  Range.  Beautiful 
Finish,  S trength  and  Loftiness. 
Wound  on  a ball  that  elimi- 
nates tangles  and  makes  your 
work  easy  and  uniform. 


Stores  with  the  ri&ht  ideals  are 
usually  fclad  to  show  you 

Genuine  Minerva  Yarns. 

The  label  shown  on  this  pa&e 
identifies  them. 


The  garment  illustrated  is  made  of 
beautiful  cMinerva  Lustre  Wool. 
Free  instructions  for  the  oskingi.  The 
Minervu  Knitting  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  at 
35c,  contains  100  other  equally  prac- 
tical su&fcestions,  If  not  ot  your 
favorite  shop,  we'll  send  your  copy 
postpaid  for  40c,  (In  Canada,  50c.) 


JAMES  LEES  & SONS  CO. 

^DEPARTMENT  It 

220  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


An  example  of  the  striking 
half  page  National  Maga- 
zine Ads  that  will  run  thru 
the  four  Spring  months 


MAKE  VACATION  DAYS 
“PAY  DAYS”  WITH 


Spring  and  Summer  months 
are  the  logical  time  for 
women  to  devote  their  at- 
tention to  knitting.  MI- 
NERVA QUALITY  YARNS 
will  be  advertised  in  an 
impressive  list  of  National 
publications  from  April  to 
July. 

These  magazines  include 
Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
Pictorial  Review,  The  De- 
lineator, Le  Costume  Royal, 
Modern  Priscilla,  Good 
Housekeeping,  McCall’s 
Magazine,  Vogue  and  Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

Reduced  reproductions  of  a 
few  are  shown  on  these 
pages. 


JAMES  LEES  & SONS  CO. 

Bridgeport , Pennsylvania 

2 2 0 FIFTH  AVENUE  - NEW  YORK  CITY 
BUSH  TERMINAL  BUILDING  - NEW  YORK 
175  WEST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD  - CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Sales  Action  on  Novelties  Differs 
From  That  on  Staples;  Tell  Why! 

Here’s  a Wide-awake  Retailing  Story  that  May  Help  Stop  a Leak  for  You — Sales- 
people Need  to  Know  Some  of  Reasons  Why  Stocks  Are  Big  or  Little 
• on  Certain  Types  of  Merchandise  — Special  Kind  of  Sales 

Action  Must  Be  Applied  to  Novelties 


“An  article  in  steady  and  continuous  de- 
mand is  bought  differently  and  sold  differently 
from  the  new-goods-on-the-market  type  of 
merchandise,  especially  novelties  and  some 
types  of  specialties.” 

A store  executive  who  acted  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  department  manager  and  merchan- 
dise man  for  certain  divisions  of  the  store’s 
stocks  gave  the  above  tip  to  a young  woman 
employed  to  conduct  classes  in  salesmanship 
in  the  store.  She  was  earnest  and  sincere  and 
well  grounded  in  the  technique  of  selling — 
meaning  method  of  approach, 
showing  goods  and  closing  sales. 

As  to  the  relation  of  tech- 
nique to  goods  she  was  not  so 
well  grounded.  But  she  was 
willing  to  be  told  and  went  to 
one  of  the  right  places  to  find 
out  what  she  needed  to  know — 
to  the  man  who  bought  the  goods 
in  the  market  and  gave  them 
their  place  in  stock. 

Customer  Is  the  Key 

“Isn’t  a shoe  a shoe?”  she 
asked,  “and  isn’t  it  put  in  stock 
to  sell?” 

“Yes,  after  the  customer  has 
bought  it  to  supply  a need  she  knows  she  has 
for  shoes.  But  we  can’t  always  tell  when  we 
are  in  the  market  whether  or  not  a certain 
type  of  shoe  will  go  with  our  customers.  The 
customer  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  it’s 
a staple  shoe  used  by  hundreds  of  people  we 
are  safe  in  laying  in  a thousand  or  a thousand 
five  hundred  pairs. 

“The  market  is  definite  even  though  the 
demand  cannot  be  accurately  gauged.  We 
know  hundreds  of  people  wear  those  shoes. 
We  can  make  an  effort  to  sell  them  and  keep  on 
until  the  stock  is  sold.  We  do  not  need  to 
create  the  want  for  the  shoes.  We  only  need 
to  bring  shoe  and  customer  together. 

“But  take  a novelty  in,  say,  evening  slippers 
— something  in  fabric  or  a special  color  or 
shape.  We  cannot  tell  how  they’ll  appeal  to 
people  who  wear  evening  shoes.  There  are 
staple  styles  in  evening  shoes  and  they’ll  sell 
all  right.  But  there  is  an  element  of  chance 
in  a novelty,  a chance  that  may  overbalance 
the  higher  price  and  longer  profit  of  the  nov- 
elty.” 

“Then  our  salespeople  ought  to  be  taught 
some  special  points  about  the  novelty  shoes 
for  evening  wear?” 

“I  should  think  so.  In  the  first  place  our 
initial  order  is  likely  to  be  small,  a dozen  or 


two  to  begin  with.  These  may  sell  quickly 
and  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  re- 
orders, maybe  large  ones.  Then  the  chances 
are  the  demand  will  fizzle  out  in  a few  days. 
And  there  you  are — stuck.  And  your  beauti- 
ful shoes  stare  you  in  the  face  through  the 
entire  season  with  a set  expression  which  says : 
We  won’t  turn,’  We  won’t  move,’  Watch  the 
interest  eat  up  the  profit,’  etc. 

“When  the  initial  two  dozen  are  on  sale 
and  going,  salespeople  ought  to  know  they  are 
selling  novelties,  ought  to  say  so  and  try  to 


Teach  Your  Salespeople — 


get  the  customer’s  attitude  toward  them.” 
“Does  this  hold  good  with  other  lines?” 
“Surely,  and  even  more  so  on  some  lines 
like  jewelry,  cosmetics,  certain  kinds  of  fancy 
goods,  like  hand-bags,  belts  and  so  on.” 

Merchandiser  Must  Be  Cautious 

“Careful  merchandisers  are  cautious  about 
stocking  an  item,  especially  a new  one  of  a 
novelty  nature  for  which  there  is  no  assured 
demand.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  item 
appeals  only  to  a single  class  of  customers, 
such  as  the  pronounced  ‘carriage’  customer  or 
the  most  ‘popular  priced’  customer. 

“Of  course  it  all  depends  on  the  standing 
of  the  house  behind  it.  If  they  are  known  to 
keep  pushing  a thing  until  it  goes,  all  0.  K. 
But  if  they  are  constantly  supplanting  it  with 
something  to  take  its  place,  then  not  all  0.  K. 
Five  gross  of  a thing  of  this  kind  might  go 
well  up  to  one  or  two  gross,  then  the  market 
is  flooded  with  something  a good  deal  like  it 
and  the  other  three  gross  go  dead. 

“Of  course  it’s  up  to  the  buyer  first.  He 
must  use  his  judgment  and  draw  on  past  ex- 
psrience  and  knowledge  when  he  goes  to  mar- 
ket. But  the  selling  helps  him  if  he  keeps  in 
touch  with  it.  It  is  safe  to  plunge  on  some- 
thing on  which  you  can  make  a quick  turnover 


by  a price  reduction  or  other  legitimate  stimu- 
lant legitimately  used,  especially  if  you’ve  had 
a chance  to  underbuy  the  market. 

“But  when  it  is  a novelty  a good  rule  is  to 
consider  price  last  and  least.  Figure  on  the 
selling-value  of  the  item  by  trying  out  a small 
quantity  offered  at  a small  profit  before  invest- 
ing heavily.  This  applies  mainly  to  a smaller 
size  non-metropolitan  store  like  ours,  but  it 
isn’t  a bad  rule  in  the  big  stores,  either.  If 
the  thing  goes  well  and  the  demand  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced  it  is  safe  to  put  in 
a good  stock. 

“But  the  selling  is  still  im- 
portant. You  should  study  every 
class  of  merchandise  we  have, 
item  by  item  if  possible,  and  then 
teach  your  classes  accordingly.  I 
am  no  salesmanship  instructor, 
but  I’ve  had  some  experiences 
with  goods  in  my  time.” 

Right  Basis  for  Instruction 

The  young  woman  was  a 
salesmanship  instructor  and  she 
heeded  the  words  of  the  man  of 
experience.  She  studied  as  he 
suggested  and  even  sold  goods 
when  time  permitted  until  she 
became  familiar  with  the  selling-value  of 
staples,  novelties,  specialties  in  all  branches  of 
the  store’s  stocks. 

Her  students,  especially  the  more  advanced 
junior  salespeople,  do  not  now  serve  customers 
in  a hit-or-miss  way.  They  know  why  certain 
lines  are  in  stock  in  big  quantities,  why  others 
are  in  stock  in  smaller  quantities.  Also  they 
are  learning  to  study  the  customers’  attitude 
toward  what  is  on  sale.  They  know  something 
about  how  to  sell  staple  goods  on  the  basis 
of  its  biggest  selling  point — standard  value 
and  established  use;  they  know  that  novelties, 
in  most  lines  at  least,  create  interest  in  staples 
in  the  same  line;  they  know  that  specialties 
keep  up  interest  in  staples  from  day  to  day. 

And,  best  of  all,  these  salespeople  know  how 
to  give  the  department  head  intelligent  sugges- 
tions about  what  the  store’s  clientele  wants 
and  how  they  want  it. 

In  this  instance  the  effect  of  the  educa- 
tional work  is  plainly  felt  in  two  directions: 
the  customer  feels  it  in  better  service;  the 
buying  organization  feels  it  in  better  co-opera- 
tion from  the  selling. 

Do  not  educate  just  to  educate;  'educate  to 
establish  a better  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness of  retailing.  The  broader  the  viewpoint, 
the  broader  results  will  be. 


The  difference  in  appeal  between  a staple  and  a novelty  of  the 
same  class  of  goods;  also  the  difference  between  a staple  and  any 
novelty.  Good  salesmanship  is  always  bettered  when  the  seller 
understands  why  the  customer  wants  this  or  that  commodity; 

The  relationship  between  the  buying  of  one  line  of  goods  and 
another  whose  nature  or  quality  is  entirely  different.  This  pre- 
vents the  mistake  on  the  salesperson’s  part  of  classifying  all  stocks 
alike — just  as  something  to  sell; 

The  difference  between  goods  for  which  an  established  demand 
exists  and  those  which  are  new  and  untried  in  the  market.  This 
knowledge  enables  the  salesperson  to  estimate  the  standing  with 
the  customer  of  one  line  of  goods  as  compared  with  the  known 
standing  of  a similar  line. 
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The  Other  20% 


There  is  a book — “The  other  20%.” 

Read  it.  Y ou  can  have  a copy  for  the  asking. 

We  publish  this  book  for  the  particular  benefit  of  those 
retail  merchants  who  have  got  along  so  far  without  carrying 
Pathe  Phonographs  and  Records. 

If  you’re  one  of  those  people  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
read  that  book. 

It  will  help  you  to  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  can  af- 
ford still  to  get  along  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past : 

Quality  product,  backed  by  high-powered  conservative 
convincing  publicity : heavy-weight  national  advertising : inten- 
sive newspaper  campaigning:  no  wonder  the  Pathe  demand  is 
definite  and  substantial:  and  it  is  a line  that  carries  high  prestige 
and  very  satisfying  profits. 

Our  newest  factory  is  the  most  modern  in  the  industry — it 
is  just  getting  into  its  stride. 

There  are  still  some  territories  where  our  representation 
is  inadequate.  We  ll  be  glad  to  talk  business  with  dealers  of 
the  necessary  calibre  and  the  right  sort  of  standing. 


PATHE  FRERES  PHONOGRAPH 


CO. 


EUGENE  A.  WIDMANN,  Pres. 

10-56  Grand  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

and  London,  England  The  Pathe  Freres  Phonograph  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Industrial  Art  Becomes  Essential 
Ingredient  of  Modern  Business 

Series  of  Textile  Study  Conferences  at  Anderson  Galleries  and  Establishment  of 
Day  and  Night  School  Courses  by  Board  of  Education  Prove  Importance  New  York 
Attaches  to  This  Factor — R.  H.  Macy  & Co.  Lecture  Course  for  Department  Heads 


A wave  of  industrial  art  education  has 
swept  this  country,  due  to  the  determination  of 
the  far-visioned  manufacturer  to  install  within 
his  factory  the  ideal  of  bringing  art  closer  to 
the  artisan,  and  the  keen  desire  on  the  part  of 
designers,  consulting  salespersons,  display  di- 
rectors, special  shoppers  and  buyers  in  de- 
partment stores  to  acquire  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  art  in  the  merchandise  they 
handle  and  through  this  knowledge  to  bring  art 
closer  to  the  client  through  a more  sympa- 
thetic presentation  of  the  art  qualities  of  the 
merchandise. 

A series  of  conferences  for  the  study  of 
textiles  is  being  conducted  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries,  489  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
by  Dr.  R.  Meyer  Reifstahl,  organizer  of  the 
Historic  Exhibition  of  Textiles  for  the  First 
National  Silk  Conference  in  1915,  and  special 
lecturer  on  textiles  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  and 
other  museums. 

Day  and  Night  Schools 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
has  established  a day  and  night  school,  offer- 
ing courses  in  general  textiles  which  give  a 
broad  training  in  the  practice  and  theory  of 
cotton,  wool,  worsted  and  silk  yarn  manufac- 
ture and  the  finishing  of  fabrics.  A course  in 
applied  textile  design  is  also  offered  which 
covers  all  departments  of  textile  design. 

Between  400  and  500  students  enrolled  in 
October  for  the  night  classes  alone,  and  the 
majority  of  these  students  are  buyers  in  de- 
partment stores. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Henry  W. 
Kent,  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  courses  are  being  offered  for  practical 
workers  in  which  Miss  Grace  Cornell,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  discusses  the  fundamental 
principles  of  color  and  design  as  related  to 
merchandise  and  salesmanship. 

French  Far  Ahead  in  Art  Education 

The  French  learned  long  ago  to  make  use 
of  their  museums  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions and  to  utilize  their  resources  in  com- 
mercial work.  To-day  American  merchants 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  great  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  art, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  great  opportunities  offered  by 
the  wonderful  museums  in  this  country. 

Merchants  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
art  is  a most  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  their  merchandise.  It  appears  in  the  design 
and  color  of  the  goods  themselves ; in  the  boxes 
in  which  they  are  packed;  in  the  labels  on  the 
boxes;  in  the  printed  circulars  which  adver- 


tise the  goods;  in  the  windows  in  which  they 
are  displayed,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  dis- 
play in  various  departments  of  the  store. 

Department  store  managers  are  realizing 
that  knowledge  of  art  in  merchandise  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  a successful  buyer. 
The  man  who  knows  how  to  buy  merchandise 
good  in  design  and  color,  how  to  devise  well- 
printed  matter,  how  to  pack  goods  attractive- 
ly, how  to  show  them  in  a window  so  that  they 
will  draw  trade,  is  bringing  dollars  to  himself 
and  reputation  to  his  firm  by  virtue  of  his 
practical  knowledge  of  art. 

Appreciation  of  art  is  not  only  essential  to 
the  buyer,  but  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
the  salesperson.  If  he  knows  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  art  structure  as  regards  the  elements 
of  design  in  their  qualities  of  line  and  mass, 
light  and  dark,  color  and  texture,  he  will  un- 
consciously use  these  facts  as  strong  selling 
arguments  in  demonstrating  the  merits  of  his 
goods.  For  example,  not  long  ago  an  interest- 
ing conversation  was  overheard  in  the  shoe 
department  of  a large  dry  goods  store  which 
proves  the  above  statement. 

Relation  of  Shoes  to  Buckles 

A customer,  evidently  in  a great  dilemma, 
was  impatiently  waiting  while  the  salesgirl 
was  desperately  searching  her  stock  for  shoe 
buckles  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  shoes 
brought  in  by  the  customer.  There  was  an 
array  of  buckles  on  the  counter  all  equally 
artistic,  but  inappropriate  for  the  shoes  with 
which  they  were  to  be  worn.  The  salesgirl 
evidently  had  no  idea  of  the  correct  buckle  to 
choose  and  had  simply  taken  her  time,  the 
store’s  time  and  the  customer’s  time,  and  dis- 
played her  entire  stock  with  no  results  except 
creating  an  impression  of  not  knowing  her 
business  and  decidedly  irritating  the  customer. 

A second  customer,  evidently  a woman  with 
excellent  taste  and  an  appreciation  of  art,  ad- 
dressed the  first  customer  with  a great  deal  of 
tact  and  suggested  that  she  buy  a small  pair 
of  handsome  Rhinestone  buckles  which  had 
been  ignored  in  the  salesgirl’s  eagerness  to 
please  and  show  everything  she  had.  This  sec- 
ond woman  soon  sold  the  buckles  with  her  con- 
vincing argument  that  they  were  the  only  cor- 
rect buckles  to  wear  with  those  particular 
shoes,  as  they  were  just  the  right  proportion 
and  anything  larger  would  detract  from  the 
lines  of  the  shoes,  while  anything  smaller 
would  be  insignificant. 

Another  instance  of  the  aid  a salesperson 
might  gain  from  a comprehensive  knowledge 
of  art  in  merchandise  was  demonstrated  at 
the  dress  trimming  counter.  Here  an  intelli- 
gent salesgirl  was  waiting  on  a little  woman 
who  had  brought  in  a sample  of  her  daughter’s 


evening  dress,  which  she  wished  to  match  to 
trimming.  Between  the  two  of  them  the 
salesgirl  and  the  customer,  two  pieces  of  trim- 
ming had  been  selected,  but  here  the  salesgirl 
met  her  Waterloo — she  didn’t  know  which  of 
the  two  pieces  was  most  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used. 

What  Knowledge  Brings 

Again  a second  customer  settled  the  ques- 
tion. She  showed  the  little  woman  that  in 
one  piece  of  trimming  there  was  too  much 
silver  thread,  which  made  it  too  brilliant  and 
took  away  from  the  richness  of  the  dress  fab- 
ric, while  the  colors  in  the  second  were  more 
harmonious  with  the  material  she  was  match- 
ing. 

The  customer  was  soon  convinced  that  this 
woman  knew  what  she  was  talking  about  and 
bought  the  second  piece  of  trimming.  Then 
came  a question  that  is  more  convincing  than 
ever  of  the  necessity  of  educating  salespeople 
along  all  lines  of  art.  The  customer  asked 
“Where  and  how  shall  I use  the  trimming?" 
Similar  questions  are  asked  of  salespeople 
every  day  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  store 
that  they  be  answered  intelligently. 

Macy  Managers  Study  Art 

So  strong  has  been  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  buyers  and  salespeople  to  gain  a practical 
knowledge  of  art  in  its  relation  to  merchan- 
dise and  salesmanship  that  Percy  Strauss  of 
R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  Inc.,  made  arrangements, 
through  Mr.  Kent,  for  a course  of  lectures  on 
this  subject  to  be  given  the  department  man- 
agers of  the  Macy  store. 

The  course,  the  purpose  of  which  course  is 
to  give  buyers  a knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
design  and  color  which  will  be  helpful  to  them 
in  selecting  merchandise  as  well  as  aiding 
them  in  giving  their  salesforce  excellent  sell- 
ing pointers,  is  being  conducted  by  Miss  Grace 
Cornell,  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Strauss  so  thoroughly  believes  in  the 
benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  these  lectures 
that  he  is  arranging  for  another  series  of  talks 
to  be  given  groups  of  salespeople. 

These  conferences  are  conducted  as  in- 
formal study  hours  and  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  ask  any  questions  he  wishes.  Illustrative 
material  for  comparative  study  is  selected 
from  the  excellent  collections  in  the  museum 
as  well  as  merchandise  from  the  shops.  Re- 
peated comparisons  are  drawn  from  the  stand- 
point of  line,  dark  and  light  and  color,  as  well 
as  proportion,  variety  and  simplicity  in  de- 
signs so  that  one  unconsciously  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  art  from  observation. 

This  knowledge  can  be  imparted  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  power  of  suggestion  and  pub- 
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“PROTECTO”  BLOOMERS 
Are  Patented  in  the  United  States. 
Foreign  Patent  Rights  Applied  For. 
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PROTECTO 

Sanitary  Bloomers 

(PATENTED) 

These  sanitary  bloomers  are  made  of 
a fine  quality  of  rubber.  They  slip  on 
the  same  as  the  regulation  bloomer; 
have  two  openings  on  each  side,  afford- 
ing perfect  ventilation,  and  are  held 
snugly  about  the  waist  by  a shirred 
band. 

While  these  PROTECTO  Sanitary 
Bloomers  assure  perfect  protection, 
the  weight  of  the  rubber  used  is  so 
light  that  the  wearer  experiences  no 
annoyance  from  uncomfortable 
warmth.  Easily  cleansed  by  immer- 
sion in  hot  water. 

This  is  an  article  which  will  find  an 
immediate  sale  in  any  locality.  The 
number  of  inquiries  received  daily  in- 
dicate to  us  that  a garment  of  this 
kind  is  in  great  demand.  Every  mer- 
chant should  order  now  so  as  to  sup- 
ply his  trade  without  delay.  Cus- 
tomers appreciate  being  able  to  secure 
these  things  without  the  inconven- 
ience of  waiting  to  have  an  order  filled. 

Price  $13.50  per  dozen. 

MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES 

Small,  Medium  and  Large.  Each  Pair  Boxed  Separately. 

RUBBERIZED  SHEETING  & SPECIALTY  CO.,  Inc. 

PATENTEES  AND  MAKERS 

221  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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lie  taste  can  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  kind 
of  merchandise  displayed  and  sold.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  buyer  is  a public  benefactor 
and  should  recognize  his  responsibilities. 

The  following  announcement  is  proof  of 
the  growning  demand  for  art  in  trade. 

“The  Industrial  Arts  Council  has  recently 
been  organized  to  develop  ways  and  means  for 
establishing  a practical  method  of  educating 
American  designers  and  craftsmen.  At  the 
first  meeting,  held  Feb.  10,  twenty-nine  indus- 
trial, art  and  educational  organizations  were 
represented  by  delegates.  W.  Frank  Purdy  of 
the  Gorham  Co.,  was  elected  chairman,  and 
John  Clyde  Oswald,  editor  of  the  American 
Printer,  vice-chairman. 

The  organizations  represented  included: 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Architec- 
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tural  League  of  New  York,  Association  of 
Commercial  Artists,  Art  Alliance  of  America, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Paper  Cover  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion, National  Society  of  Craftsmen,  Waist 
Association,  National  Retail  Dress  Goods  As- 
sociation, Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Decorative  Furniture,  National  Ornamental 
Glass  Manufacturers’  Association,  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  Greeting  Card  Asso- 
ciation, Society  of  Interior  Decorators,  Jew- 
elry Crafts’  Association,  School  Art  League, 
School  Crafts’  Club,  Silk  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Sterling  Silverware  Manufacturers’  So- 
ciety of  Illustrators,  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Upholstery  Association  of  America 
and  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
the  U.  S. 
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The  subject  for  discussion  was  “City,  State 
and  Federal  Interest  in  Industrial  Art  Educa- 
tion.” The  speakers  included  William  T.  Baw- 
den,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton; Leon  L.  Winslow  of  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity, and  James  P.  Haney,  director  of  art 
in  the  city  high  schools. 

“We  are  two  generations  behind  Europe 
in  our  art  education,”  said  Dr.  Haney.  “The 
present  situation  is  that  we  have  an  unex- 
pected demand  for  talent;  we  have  gifted 
young  people,  but  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  training.  The  economic  conditions  demand 
an  immediate  effort  to  supply  well-trained  de- 
signers and  craftsmen.  Manufacturers,  art- 
ists and  educators  must  unite  to  accomplish 
this.  Mobilizing  our  forces  is  necessary,  and 
the  Industrial  Arts  Council  can  do  much.” 


Radius  of  300  Miles  Linked  with  Store 
Individual  Mail  Service 


Intimate,  Intelligent  Shopping  Facilities  Are  Placed  at 
Disposal  of  the  “Backwoods”  by  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Con- 
cern, with  Remarkable  Results — Individualized  Service 
Piles  Up  Benefits  to  Store  in  Many  Far-reaching  Ways. 


A store  located  in  .a  city 
which  has  a large  farming  ter- 
ritory adjacent  to  it  has  op- 
portunities to  develop  a most 
attractive  business  in  the  mail 
order  field.  This,  in  case  the 
appeal  for  out-of-town  orders  is  made  in  a 
way  that  will  really  interest  the  trade 
sought. 

The  Shriver,  Johnson  Co.,  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  is  carrying  on  a campaign  to  secure  this 
character  of  business,  and  as  an  aid  in  its 
development  has  established  a special  service 
department  to  care  for  out-of-town  orders.  A 
young  business  woman  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  this  work,  and  considerable  space  is 
used  in  the  South  Dakota  papers  advertising 
the  fact  that  she  will  give  to  any  order  sent 
in  to  this  department  her  personal  attention. 
If  an  order  comes  in  for  goods  which  the  store 
does  not  carry  in  stock  every  effort  is  made  to 
fill  that  order,  even  though  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Shriver,  Johnson  Co.  to  secure  the  goods 
asked  for  from  nearby  cities. 

Valuable  nlformation  for  Buyers 
Miss  M.  Cone,  head  of  this  department, 
makes  a study  of  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  being  served  by  the  store, 
and  her  observations  on  the  outside,  and  the 
letters  she  receives  from  the  customers  in  the 
country,  give  to  her  a broad  knowledge  of 
what  the  community  really  wants.  This  in- 
formation is  found  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  all  buyers  in  the  store. 

Speaking  to  an  Economist  staff-member 
recently  Mr.  Dempster,  of  the  Shriver,  John- 
son Co,,  under  whose  direction  Miss  Cone 
works,  said: 

Serves  Wide  Radius 
“We  receive  orders  addressed  to  our  mail 
order  department  from  people  living  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  from  Sioux  Falls.  We 
have  advertised  that  we  will  be  pleased  to 
serve  our  customers  by  purchasing  in  the  mar- 
ket anything  they  may  want  and  which  we  do 
not  happen  to  have  in  stock. 


“Also,  we  have  advertised  to  our  customers 
that  each  order  receives  the  personal  attention 
of  Miss  Cone.  If  they  write  in  and  ask  that 
a certain  piece  of  merchandise  be  matched, 
sending  the  sample,  Miss  Cone  personally  finds 
the  color  and  pattern  that  will  match  the  sam- 
ple. If  they  want  a certain  style  and  size  of 
shoe,  or  glove,  Miss  Cone  is  here  to  see  to  it 
that  they  get  the  exact  size  and  style  called  for. 

“By  giving  to  this  department  the  services 
of  a capable  young  woman,  one  possessing 
good,  sound  judgment,  we  have  taken  the  mail 
order  business  out  of  the  ‘shop  by  number’ 
and  ‘get  what  the  number  calls  for’  class,  and 
given  to  it  an  individuality. 

“When  orders  are  filled  automatically  from 
numbers  on  an  order  sheet  the  whole  shopping 
process  becomes  mechanical,  and  it  is  merely 
a matter  of  the  customer  saving  money,  or 
thinking  that  the  goods  as  described  are  bet- 
ter goods  than  her  local  store-keeper  carries. 
By  individualizing  this  business  we  render  to 
the  customer  a distinct  service,  and  give  some- 
thing more  than  mere  merchandise — merchan- 
dise, plus  intelligent  selection.  This  means 
satisfaction.  Miss  Cone  makes  every  purchase 
herself,  and  gives  to  it  the  attention  that  she 
would  give  to  a purchase  for  a friend  or  neigh- 
bor. 

Orders  of  All  Sorts  and  Sizes 

“We  have  orders  here  for  practically  every 
line  of  merchandise  on  the  market,  and  these 
orders  range  in  size  from  an  order  for  a spool 
of  thread  to  an  order  totaling  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  by  means  of  this  department 
we  are  developing  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try a reputation  which  we  could  have  devel- 
oped in  no  other  way. 

“A  customer  who  has  been  served  once  or 
twice  by  our  mail  order  department  becomes 


a fast  friend  of  the  store.  No 
matter  how  far  from  Sioux 
Falls  this  customer  may  live  it 
is  quite  probable  that  she  will 
some  day  come  to  town  to  trade, 
and  it  is  in  a case  of  this  kind 
that  we  find  the  mail  order  department  service 
to  be  of  paramount  value. 

“If  a man  or  woman  who  lives  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  Sioux  Falls  and  has  been  trad- 
ing with  us  by  mail  comes  to  town  the  first 
place  that  he  or  she  will  visit  will  be  the 
Shriver,  Johnson  Co.’s  store,  and  people  com- 
ing in  from  a long  distance  usually  buy  large 
orders  of  goods. 

“We  have  first  chance  at  that  order,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  a friend,  even  though  the 
mail  order  purchase  was  only  a yard  of  cloth 
which  could  not  be  matched  at  the  local  store, 
or  a spool  of  thread.  Miss  Cone  tries  to  meet 
every  out-of-town  customer  who  may  come  to 
the  store,  and  in  so  doing  creates  a confidence 
that  will  bring  that  customer  back  again  and 
again,  and  cause  her  to  boost  our  store  to  her 
neighbors. 

“The  policy  of  this  store  is  to  make  just  as 
intimate  an  appeal  to  our  customers  as  we 
possibly  can,  and  we  find  that  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  ways  of  reaching  out-of-town 
people  is  to  serve  them  in  our  mail  order  de- 
partment. 

Styles  Penetrate  Provinces 

“Country  people  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  understand  and  appreciate  styles,  and 
to  demand  style  in  all  their  purchases.  Farm- 
ers these  days  are  buying  heavily,  and  are  buy- 
ing the  best  goods  on  the  market,  and  the  fact 
that  we  carry  a large  and  select  stock  makes 
the  store  of  special  value  to  this  class  of  cus- 
tomers just  now. 

“Intelligent  advertising  that  carries  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  the  clothes  his  city  friends 
and  relatives  are  wearing  to  a farmer’s  home 
in  a remote  section  of  the  country  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  him.  This  kind  of  advertising 
creates  a desire  for  merchandise.” 
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Established  1852 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

i 

NOVELTY  BRAIDS 

Turtle  Back  and  large  line  of  fancy  patterns  put  up  4 & 6 yd. 
pcs.,  1 doz.  in  box  and  also  in  cabinet  form  36/4  & 48/4 
yds.  in  box. 

Featheredge  Braids 

Put  up  4 & 6 yd.  pcs.,  1 doz.  pcs.  in  box. 

CORONATION  CORDS 

6 yd.  pcs.  bundled,  1 2 pcs.  to  bundle,  full  line  of  white  mer- 
cerized and  colored. 

SILK  BRAIDS 

Black  and  White,  2 and  3 end,  put  up  36  yds.  on  boards  or 
reels. 


Established  1852 


•SELF  ADJlT^TAfiLE 
made  in  France  light  brown 


GLASS  HEADED 
PINS 
No.  555,  etc. 

Belt  Pinbooks 


^7 


Stay-In  Pin  Cubes 

large  and  small. 


MOURNING  PINS 
HATPINS  in  large  variety. 


HAIR  NETS  ~ 
Cap  Nets 

Silk — M i 1 d r e d 
Manon,  Queen  Char- 
lotte. 

Human — Diraco  cap 
net.  Fringe  3840 


REC.U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


with  Rubber. 
ip  Vibe  real  human  hair 

i*  FINE  M ESH 

Color 


AVERAGE  TAPES 

Dutch  Linen  and  Chinese,  old  original 


quality. 


HAIRPINS:— Invisible  and  Heavy,  Straight  and  Crimped,  in  Jet  and  Bronze.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Diraco  Brand,  and  also 

Purple  Steel  Point. 


THE  CELEBRATED  LIGHTNING 


NEEDLES  AND  DARNERS 


Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  A.  of  the  Lightning  Needle  Co. 

CROCHET  HOOKS — Imported  Nickel  Plated  with  sheaths  in  all  sizes,  solid  and  assorted  to  box. 

BUTTONS — Imported  Glass  and  Roman  Pearls,  in  open  stock  and  cabinets. 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STAPLE  NOTION  ITEMS 

MANHATTAN  TRADING  CORPORATION 


E.  C.  Dieckerhoff,  President 
A.  H.  Henke,  Secretary  & General  Manager  of  the  Notion  Dept 


27-33  West  23rd  Street 


Established  1852 


New  York  City 


Established  1852 
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When  Charge  Goods  Are 
Taken  Away  by  Customer 

Identification  Policies  of  Leading  Stores  in  Indianapolis 
— Set  Rules  Difficult  to  Enforce  Since  Care  Must  Be 
Taken  Not  to  Give  Offence 


Credit  men  of  department  stores  have  been 
divided  on  few,  if  any,  questions  to  such  a 
marked  extent  as  on  that  of  identification  of 
customers  who  wish  to  take  goods  out  of  the 
store  with  them,  on  charge  accounts. 

Some  credit  men  are  confident  that  a card, 
or  coin,  system  to  provide  proper  identification 
is  essential;  others  are  just  as  sure  that  no 
system  at  all  is  the  common-sense  method  of 
handling  the  situation.  That,  at  least,  tells  the 
story  of  interviews  with  four  department 
store  credit  managers  of  Indianapolis. 

The  difference  of  opinion  existing  among 
the  four  credit  men  is  reflected  in  the  attitude 
of  the  stores  themselves.  The  Pettis  Dry 
Goods  Company  uses  a metal  disc;  the  W.  H. 
Block  Company  has  celluloid  cards,  and  L.  S. 
Ayres  & Company  and  H.  P.  Wasson  & Com- 
pany employ  neither  of  these  devices.  Yet 
the  system  of  each  store  differs  somewhat  in 
application. 

Doesn’t  Believe  in  “Coins” 

\ 

“I  don’t  believe  such  a system  is  prac- 
ticable,” said  C.  C.  Finnefrock,  manager  of 
the  credit  division  of  H.  P.  Wasson  & Com- 
pany, “though  I have  helped  install  them  in 
one  or  two  department  stores.  The  trouble,  as 
I see  it,  is  this:  You  can’t  make  an  iron-clad 
rule  on  such  a subject,  and  if  you  make  it, 
you  can’t  enforce  it.  A rule  that  can’t  be  en- 
forced rigidly  is  worse  than  useless.  It  throws 
altogether  too  much  of  a burden  on  sales- 
women, who  have  troubles  of  their  own,  as 
it  is. 

“Assume  that  a business  man  makes  proper 
arrangements  for  credit,  and  is  given  a coin, 
or  card,  for  identification  purposes.  A young 
lady  enters  the  store,  introduces  herself  as  his 
daughter,  and  buys  some  hosiery.  Asked  for 
the  identification  card,  she  explains  that  her 
mother  has  it.  What  are  we  to  do? 

Irritates  Customers 

“If  we  have  made  an  iron-clad  rule  on  the 
subject,  and  enforce  it,  the  young  woman 
leaves  without  her  purchase — but  doubtless 
with  more  or  less  vexation  as  far  as  the  store 
is  concerned. 

“If  we  haven’t  made  a rigid  rule,  we  let 
her  have  the  hosiery,  and  immediately  admin- 
ister a telling  blow  to  the  administration  of 
the  system.  Saleswomen  take  note  of  the  in- 
cident and  feel  that  they  are  justified  in  doing 
likewise.  To  call  the  office  and  enter  into  an 
investigation  or  get  a verdict  from  an  official 
requires  altogether  too  much  time.  Therefore, 
we  have  avoided  the  identification  system  al- 
together. 

Must  Use  Judgment 

“We  do  try  to  exercise  reasonable  caution. 
Floorwalkers  are  authorized  to  request  iden- 


tification in  any  case  where  there  appears  to 
be  the  slightest  doubt.  They  are  instructed, 
however,  carefully  to  avoid  anything  savor- 
ing of  ‘third-degree’  methods.  An  address  on 
an  envelope  is  generally  sufficient  identifica- 
tion, though,  as  indicated,  even  this  is  not  al- 
ways requested.  Our  losses  have  been  light: 
so  small,  in  fact,  that  we  have  never  felt  the 
necessity  for  an  identification  system  beyond 
that  indicated.” 

Another  “Lenient”  Plan 

Another  Indianapolis  company  which  does 
a big  volume  of  business  looks  on  the  matter 
much  as  H.  P.  Wasson  & Company  do,  possibly 
being  even  more  lenient  in  respect  to  identifi- 
cation. 

f 

“If  you  have  an  account  here,”  explained 
one  of  the  executives  of  the  company,  “anyone 
can  make  a purchase  within  the  limits  set,  and 
leave  the  store  with  the  goods  without  a mo- 
ment’s parley.  This  doesn’t  lead  to  as  many 
losses  as  might  be  supposed.  I should  hesitate 
to  say  that  an  identification  system  is  alto- 
gether superfluous;  yet  we  have  never  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  enough  to  justify  the 
installation.  Perhaps  our  attitude  might  be 
better  expressed  by  the  statement  that  we 
haven’t  come  upon  a system  which  seemed 
perfect.  Coins  and  cards  are  too  easily  lost, 
and  the  average  customer  too  careless  about 
reporting  such  matters.  The  finder  of  a lost 
card  might  get  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
goods  by  the  showing  of  what  seemed  to  be 
perfect  credentials. 

How  “Crooks”  Are  Trapped 

“We  have  some  losses.  A woman  who  for- 
merly worked  for  us  carefully  listed  names  of 
good  credit  customers,  and  after  she  left  our 
service  she  made  a number  of  purchases  in  the 
store,  utilizing  the  names  on  this  list.  How- 
ever, the  dishonest  person  generally  overdoes 
it..  In  this  case,  the  credit  department  imme- 
diately noted  that  a customer  had  gone  beyond 
the  maximum  allowance  and  sent  down  a re- 
quest for  the  ‘customer’  to  come  to  the  office. 
The  woman  was  caught  in  this  way.” 

A Different  Attitude 

The  views  of  L.  Lefkovits,  credit  manager 
for  the  Pettis  Dry  Goods  Company,  probably 
will  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  many  credit  men 
who  have  made  a study  of  the  situation. 

“I  believe  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  iden- 
tification system,”  said  Mr.  Lefkovits,  “but 
with  the  fact  that  only  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  merchants  in  this  section  have  adopted  it. 
There  is  a loophole  in  our  system  of  defense, 
and  those  who  would  like  to  protect  both  them- 
selves and  their  customers  are  unable  to  do 
so  because  the  feeling  on  the  subject  is  not 


unanimous.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  every  merchant  in  Indianapolis  adopted 
a card  or  some  other  kind  of  check,  both  deal- 
ers and  the  public  would  profit. 

One  of  the  Drawbacks 

“Under  present  conditions,  a great  many 
of  our  patrons  do  not  wish  to  have  a disc. 
They  fear  they  will  lose  it,  or  come  down  town 
without  it,  as  the  result  of  a change  of  purses 
or  apparel.  We  do  not  try  to  force  them  to 
take  it,  of  course,  and  so  we  have  some  cus- 
tomers who  display  discs,  others  who  do  not — 
not  the  best  sort  of  situation. 

“Crooks  seem  to  have  a gift  for  picking 
out  green  saleswomen.  Our  instruction  to  the 
selling-staff  is  to  see  the  disc  with  their  own 
eyes — not  take  the  customers’  word  that  they 
have  it,  or  had  it  and  left  it  at  home.  These 
instructions  are  frequently  disregarded. 

Public  Should  Be  Educated 

“Still,  I favor  some  such  plan.  It  is  a case 
of  educating  the  public,  and  this  education 
would  be  possible  and  worth  while  if  all  mer- 
chants joined  hands  for  the  project.  As  it  is, 

I feel  that  both  dealers  and  the  public  are 
losing  something,  and  this  fact  occasionally 
is  brought  home  when  a customer  who  de- 
clined the  disc  privilege  notifies  us  that  some 
one  has  bought  goods  on  her  account.  In  such 
cases,  the  customer  is  converted  to  our  idea, 
but  it  is  obviously  a slow  and  rather  costly 
method  of  education.” 

Read’s  Uses  Phonograph 
for  Tea-Room  Concerts 

Practice  Has  Been  Found  to  Benefit 
Sale  of  Records  as  Well  as 
Tea-room  Business 

In  the  tea-room  of  the  D.  M.  Read  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  special  musical  programs 
are  given  twice  a week  in  which  phonograph 
recitals  take  the  place  of  the  regular  orches- 
tra music.  From  3 to  5 p.m.  opera  selections 
and  favorite  ballads  are  played.  This  not  only 
offers  a change  from  the  orchestral  music,  • 
but  also  furnishes  effective  advertising  of 
records  and  machines. 

Inserted  in  the  store’s  daily  advertise- 
ments is  a carefully  arranged  list  of  records 
which  will  be  played  on  the  next  phonograph 
afternoon.  This  announcement  and  program 
serves  two  purposes:  It  attracts  attention  to 
the  phonograph  department  and  furnishes  cus- 
tomers who  visit  the  tea-room  a list  by  means 
of  which  they  can  identify  the  selections. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  set  aside  special 
days  when  music  of  noted  composers,  in  turn, 
will  occcupy  the  entire  program.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  records  are  available  this  will  be 
done,  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

A new  front  is  being  erected  for  the  store 
of  James  McLean  & Sons,  York,  Pa.  The 
construction  is  of  bronze  and  marble,  with 
windows  flush  with  the  pavement  line.  A 
vestibule  tiled  in  black  and  white  marble 
squares  and  giving  an  additional  entrance  to 
the  store  is  also  being  added. 
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Exceptional 
National  Advertising 

On 

An  Exceptional  Product 


Beginning  with  the  February  issues 

12,000,000  Armand  advertisements 

will  appear  monthly  in  the  following 
magazines  of  National  Circulation: 

Woman’s  World,  Pictorial  Housekeeping,  Vogue,  toplay  Magazine,  Motion 

Review,  McCall’s  Magazine,  Woman’s HomeCompanion,  Picture  Magazine,  Motion 

Delineator,  D e s i g n e r,  Cosmopolitan,  Hearst’s  Picture  Classic,  Metropol- 

Woman’s  Magazine,  Good  Magazine,  Red  Book,  Pho-  itan,  Harper’s  Bazar. 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  supplying  display  material,  for  the  counter 
or  windows,  write  us.  The  following  Armand  items  will  be  emphasized: 

Armand  Bouquet  Powder,  50c  size,  $4.00  a dozen,  dozen  free 

Armand  Amabelle  Powder,  75c  size,  $ 6.00  a dozen,  dozen  free 

Armand  Cold  Cream  Powder,  $1.00  size,  $ 8.00  a dozen,  % dozen  free 
Armand  Cold  Cream  cRouge,  50c  size,  $4.00  a dozen,  % dozen  free 

* Armand  Cold  Cream  Powder  is  the  first  and  only  Face  Powder  in  true  Powder  form, 
to  contain  the  amount  of  Cold  Cream  required  to  produce  correct  adherence.  This 
idea  is  original  with  Armand. 


THE  ARMAND  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

In  Canada,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  In  Australia,  Messrs.  Potter  & Birks,  Ltd.,  Sydney 
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Para  Llevarse  las  Mercancias 


Gompradas  a Credito 

Metodos  de  Identificacion  de  las  Principales 
Tiendas  de  Indianapolis.  Dificultad  en  Enfor- 
zar  Reglas  Fijas,  para  no  Ofender  a los  Clientes 


Los  empleados  encargados  de 
creditos  de  las  tiendas  han  tenido 
entre  si  muy  pocas  diferencias  de 
opinion,  mas  en  "el  asunto  de  iden- 
tificacion de  los  clientes  que  com- 
pran  al  credito,  se  encuentran 
abiertamente  opuestos. 

Algunos  encargados  de  creditos 
creen  que  lo  mejer  es  un  sistema  de  tarjeta 
o placa,  mientras  otros  aseguran  que  no  hay 
metodo,  basado  en  sentido  comun,  capaz  de  so- 
lucionar  el  problema.  Esto  ultimo  se  comparte 
por  los  gerentes  del  departamento  de  credito  de 
las  cuatro  principales  tiendas  de  Indianapolis, 
segun  se  desprende  de  una  reciente  interview 
con  ellos. 

La  diferencia  de  opinion  que  existe  entre 
los  cuatro  gerentes  de  credito  entrevistados  se 
refleja  en  la  actitud  de  las  mismas  tiendas  que 
ellos  representan.  La  Pettis  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany usa  un  disco  metalico;  la  W.  H.  Block 
Company  tiene  tarjetas  de  celuloide;  la  L.  S. 
Ayres  & Company  y la  H.  P.  Wasson  & Com- 
pany no  emplean  ninguno  de  estos  medios.  A 
pesar  de  esto,  el  sistema  entre  ambas  tiendas 
se  diferencia  bastante. 

No  Cree  en  “Discos” 

“No  creo  que  tal  sistema  resulte  practico,” 
dice  C.  C.  Finnefrock,  gerente  del  departa- 
mento de  credito  de  la  H.  P.  Wasson  & Com- 
pany, y anade:  “A  pesar  de  que  he  ayudado 

a instalarlo  en  una  o dos  tiendas.  La  falta, 
como  la  veo,  es  la  siguiente:  no  se  puede  esta- 
blecer  una  regia  fija  sobre  tal  cosa,  y si  se  pre- 
tende  hacerlo,  no  se  puede  enforzar.  Una 
regia  que  no  se  puede  enforzar  no  sirve  para 
nada.  El  metodo  arroja  un  peso  muy  grande 
sobre  los  hombros  de  los  dependientes  que  so- 
portan  ya  bastante  responsabilidad. 

“Asumase  que  un  hombre  de  negocio  haga 
los  debidos  arreglos  para  obtener  credito,  y 
para  su  identificacion  se  le  da  una  tarjeta  o 
disco.  Una  senorita  entra  a la  tienda,  se  in- 
troduce como  la  hija  del  hombre  de  negocios  y 
compra,  digamos,  algunas  medias.  Al  pedir- 
sele  su  identificacion,  ella  contesta  que  se  ma- 
dre  la  tiene.  ^Que  se  puede  hacer  en  tal  caso? 

Incomoda  al  Cliente 

“Si  se  tiene  una  regia  fija  sobre  el  metodo, 
y se  pretende  enforzarla,  la  senorita  tiene  que 
irse  sin  comprar — lo  cual,  por  supuesto,  ha  de 
causarle  mucha  molestia  y desconfianza  en  la 
tienda. 

“Si  no  hay  regia  fija,  se  permite  que  la  se- 
norita se  lleve  las  medias,  y con  esto  desapa- 
rece  el  sistema.  Los  dependientes  toman  nota 
de  lo  sucedido  y se  sienten  inclinados  a pro- 
ceder  de  igual  manera,  para  evitar  ir  a la  oficina 
administrativa  y perder  tiempo  en  obtener  la 


aprobacion  del  jefe.  En  vista  de  estas  defi- 
ciencias,  se  ha  suprimido  en  esta  tienda  el 
sistema  de  identificacion. 

Hay  que  Obrar  con  Buen  Juicio 

“No  tratamos  de  ejercitar  razonable  pre- 
caucion.  Los  jefes  de  piso  estan  autorizados 
para  pedir  la  identificacion  en  todo  caso  en  que 
hay  duda.  Tienen  instrucciones,  por  supuesto, 
para  evitar  toda  pregunta  que  pueda  molestar 
al  cliente.  La  direccion  en  un  sobre,  con  fre- 
cuencia,  basta  como  identificacion,  a pesar  de 
que  ni  aun  esto  se  pide  en  la  mayoria  de  los 
casos.  Nuestras  perdidas  han  sido  muy  redu- 
cidas,  en  realidad,  casi  imperceptibles,  en  vista 
de  lo  cual  no  hemos  sentido  la  necesidad  de  un 
sistema  de  identificacion  elaborado.” 

Otro  Plan  Liberal 

Otra  compania  de  Indianapolis,  que  hace 
un  gran  negocio,  contempla  el  asunto  de  ma- 
nera muy  similar  a la  H.  P.  Wasson  & Com- 
pany. Quizas  sea  mas  liberal  aun  que  esta 
ultima. 

“Si  Ud.  tiene  una  cuenta  corriente  aqui,” 
explica  uno  de  los  jefes  de  esta  compania,” 
cualquier  miembro  de  su  familia  puede  venir  a 
comprar  y llevarse  las  mercancias  sin  ser  mo- 
lestado.  Esto  no  conduce  a tantas  perdidas 
como  uno  pudiera  imaginarse.  Creemos  en 
realidad,  que  un  sistema  de  identificacion  re- 
sulta  generalmente  superfluo.  En  realidad, 
nunca  hemos  sentido  imperiosa  necesidad  de 
instalarlo.  Indudablemente,  nuestra  actitud 
podria  expresarse  mejor  diciendo  que  hasta 
ahora  n ohemos  encontrado  un  sistema  que 
responda  acertadamente  a los  requisitos.  Tan- 
to  las  tarjetas  como  los  discos  estan  expuesto 
a perderse;  el  termino  medio  de  los  clientes 
son  muy  negligentes  en  estos  detalles.  El  que 
encuentra  una  tarjeta  perdida  podria  venir  a 
comprar  una  gran  cantidad  de  mercancias, 
para  lo  cual  le  bastar[a  mostrar  la  tarjeta,  que 
forma  su  credencial. 

Como  de  Atrapan  a los  Ladrones 

“Tenemos,  por  supuesto,  algunas  perdidas. 
Una  mujer  que  antes  trabajaba  en  nuestra 
tienda  se  consiguio  una  lista  de  nuestros  me- 
jores  clientes  con  cuentas  corrientes,  y des- 
pues de  retirarse  de  nuestro  empleo,  hizo  un 
gran  numero  de  compras  utilizando  tales  nom- 
bres.  Por  regia  general,  la  persona  que  no  es 


honrada  siempre  esta  propensa  a 
extralimitarse.  En  el  presente 
caso,  el  departamento  de  credito 
observo  que  un  cliente  habia  exce- 
dido  el  limite  de  su  credito,  y no- 
tificole,  rogandole  se  sirviera  pasar 
por  lo  oficina.  De  esta  manera  se 
descrubio  lo  que  pasaba,  y la  la- 
drona  fue  facilmente  prendida.” 

Una  Actitud  Diferente 

La  opinion  de  L.  Lefkovits,  gerente  de  cre- 
ditos de  la  Pettis  Dry  Goods  Company,  ha  de 
encontrar  eco  en  la  mente  de  muchos  encarga- 
dos de  creditos,  que  han  estudiado  bien  la 
situacion. 

“Creo  que  la  falta  no  se  encuentra  en  el 
mismo  metodo  de  identificacion,”  dice  el  Sr. 
Lefkovits,  “sino  en  el  hecho  de  que  ni  el  50 
por  ciento  de  los  negociantes  en  esta  seccion 
lo  han  adoptado  en  debida  forma.  Hay  cierta- 
mente  una  puerta  falsa  en  nuestro  sistema  de 
defensa,  y los  que  pretenden  protejerse  a si 
mismos  y a sus  clientes  se  encuentran  incapa- 
ces  de  hacerlo  causa  de  que  el  sentimiento 
sobre  el  asunto  no  es  unanime.  No  titubeo  en 
decir  que  si  todo  negociante  en  Indianapolis 
adoptara  un  sistema  de  tarjeta,  habria  enton- 
ces  verdadera  proteccion  de  los  intereses  pro- 
pios  y del  publico. 

“En  las  circunstancias  actuales,  un  gran 
numero  de  nuestros  clientes  no  desean  un  dis- 
co. Temen  perderlo,  o venir  a la  tienda  sin 
el,  por  algun  motivo  u otro.  No  les  obligamos 
a llevarlo  consigo,  por  supuesto,  y en  resumi- 
das  cuentas,  muchos  son  los  clientes  que  mues- 
tran  el  disco,  y muchos  son  tambien  los  que 
no  lo  muestra. 

“Los  ladrones  tienen  especial  habilidad 
para  conocer  los  dependientes  inexpertos.  A 
pesar  de  que  nuestras  instrucciones  a los  de- 
pendientes es  que  vean,  con  sus  propios  ojos,  cl 
disco  de  identificacion,  y no  tomen  la  palabra 
del  comprador,  que  se  excusa  diciendo  que  lo 
olvido  en  casa,  se  suceden  los  robos. 

El  Publico  Debe  Educarse 

“A  pesar  de  todo,  favorezco  un  plan.  Todo 
el  asunto  se  concreta  a educar  al  publico,  y 
esta  educacion  seria  un  hecho  si  todos  los  ne- 
gociantes se  juntaran  para  llevarla  a cabo.  Al 
presente,  creo  que  tanto  los  negociantes  como 
el  publico  estan  perdiendo  mucho.  Y este  he- 
cho se  manifiesta  cuando  el  cliente  nos  notifica 
que  ha  perdido  el  disco  de  identificacion  y que 
extrano  ha  venido  comprando  en  su  lugar.  En 
tal  caso,  el  cliente  tiene  fe  en  nuestra  idea, 
mas,  se  comprendera  que  no  se  pueden  con- 
vertir  todos  nuestros  clientes  de  esta  manera. 
Seria  un  metodo  de  educacion  muy  costoso 
para  todos.” 
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Las  Frecuentes  Reuniones  de  los  Encargados 
de  las  Compras  de  una  Tien  da  Son  Beneficiosas 

Bosquejo  de  un  Plan  que  Ha  Dado  Exito  a una  Tienda  — Se  Fo- 
menta  la  Cooperation  y Companerismo  — Las  Discusiones  Com- 
prenden  no  Solo  Mercancias  Sino  Tambien  Metodos  de  Servicio — 

Las  Sugestiones  Sobre  Mejoramiento  Reciben  Inmediata  Atencion 

Por  la  St  a Marjorie  Bridgman 


Bajo  las  condiciones  de  tan  rapido  cambio 
que  existen  hoy,  los  negocios  deben  revisar 
sus  metodos  con  frecuencia,  con  el  proposito  de 
que  se  hagan  elasticos  para  adoptarse  a los 
nuevos  puntos  de  ataque.  Una  organizacion, 
para  hacer  esto,  debe  encontrarse  muy  bien 
impuesta  de  las  condiciones  generales  del  com- 
ercio,  tanto  en  lo  relativo  al  movimiento  local 
como  al  extranjero.  No  basta  que  los  direc- 
tors de  la  tienda  sepan  lo  que  esta  pasando 
afuera,  en  el  mundo  de  los  negocios,  pues,  a 
diario,  hay  necesidad  de  determinar  muchas 
■cosas  de  que  ellos  no  tienen  un  directo  conoci- 
miento. 

Todo  jefe  de  una  gran  tienda  deberia,  por 
medio  de  constante  contacto,  encontrarse  al 
■corriente  de  todos  los  factores  que  afectan  a 
sus  actividades,  pues  ahora,  mas  que  nunca, 
resulta  muy  costosa  una  decision  desacertada. 

Los  Encargados  de  las  Compras  Deben  Saber 

El  grupo  que  se  encuentra  mas  alerta  a 
las  cambiantes  condiciones  es  el  encargado  de 
las  compras,  y en  el  se  comprenden  los  em- 
pleados  que  tienen  a su  cargo  las  compras  y 
las  ventas.  Son  los  que  sienten  instantanea- 
mente  cualquier  cambio  exterior,  tales  como 
subida  o bajada  de  los  precios,  abastecimiento 
o carestia  de  la  materia  prima,  condiciones  del 
trabajo  en  las  fabricas,  y aun  los  problemas 
compnendidos  en  las  tarifas  aduaneras,  trans- 
porte  internacional  y otros  asuntos  similares. 
Su  grado  de  productividad  se  afecta  enseguida 
por  cualquier  cambio  interior  o exterior. 

Valor  de  las  Conferences 

Es  un  hecho  aceptado  que  la  discusion  de 
un  problema  por  parte  de  varios  individuos  in- 
teresados  en  su  solucion,  es  de  suma  importan- 
ce. Es  logico,  por  tanto,  suponer  que  el  grupo 
encargado  de  las  compras  se  beneficie  notable- 
mente  por  medio  de  las  frecuentes  reuniones 
destinadas  a considerar  todas  estas  cosas.  Los 
resultados  son  siempre  beneficios,  como  lo  com- 
prueba  la  experiencia. 

Hay  dos  clases  de  reuniones  que  yo  he 
tenido  oeasion  de  estudiar.  La  primera  es  la 
reunion  llamada  por  el  jefe  de  la  tienda  y 
presidida  por  el ; la  segunda  la  constituida  por 
los  mismos  encargados  de  las  compras,  dirijida 
por  un  director  elejido  por  ellos  mismos. 

Cuando  Preside  el  Jefe  de  la  Tienda 

Este  tipo  de  conferencia  es  de  mucha  im- 
portancia,  pues  el  jefe  establece  asi  un  punto 
de  contacto  mental  con  sus  empleados,  con 
quienes  discute  los  aspectos  mayores  del  nego- 


or  de  Inoestigacion  de  la  Lasalle  & Koch  Co.,  Toledo, 

cios,  sin  entrar  en  los  detalles,  cosa  estas  que 
se  tratan  en  las  reuniones  entre  los  mismos 
dependientes.  Sin  embargo,  resulta  debil  a 
causa  de  la  restriccion  impuesta  en  las  dis- 
cusiones. Ademas  de  lo  anterior,  este  tipo  de 
reunion  depende  de  la  presencia  de  un  indi- 
viduo  y su  direccion.  Hay,  por  supuesto,  mucho 
estimulo  en  tales  reunions,  pero  los  resultados 
que  se  derivan  de  ella  no  son  muy  practicos, 
salvo  aquellos  que  el  mismo  jefe  sugestiona. 

Segundo  Tipo  de  Reunion 

Este  segundo  tipo  combina  generalmente  la 
fuerza  del  primero  en  adicion  a resultados 
mucho  mas  practicos  y tangibles.  Estas  re- 
uniones se  desprenden,  por  regia  general,  del 
primer  tipo,  y constituyen  una  oportunidad, 
para  tratarlo  todo  en  detalles.  Los  que  con- 
curren  vienen  a la  reunion  preparados  con  sus 
puntos  de  vista  sobre  diferentes  temas.  Las 
reuniones  se  celebran  dos  veces  a la  semana, 
generalmente  en  la  manana.  Los  directores  de 
tales  reuniones  se  elijen  por  un  tiempo  deter- 
minado  y se  nombran  comites  que  se  encargan 
de  diferentes  funciones,  tales  como  aceptacion 
de  miembros,  reclamos,  accion  ejecutiva,  etc. 
Hay  un  secretario  que  guarda  las  actas  de  cada 
reunion  y otros  registros,  y toda  accion  tomada 
por  los  miembros  se  inscribe  de  manera  que 
siempre  esta  lista  para  cualquier  referencia. 
Se  demanda  la  mas  puntual  asistencia,  y se 
multan  a aquellos  miembros  que  dejan  de  con- 
currir. 

Se  Pomueve  el  Companerismo 

Estas  reuniones  hacen  del  grupo  de  com- 
pradores  una  especie  de  club  en  que  predomina 
el  mas  cordial  sentimiento  de  companerismo. 
Cuando  se  establece  esta  atmosfera,  los  metodos 
dudosos,  y en  general,  asuntos  dificiles  de  toda 
especie  se  presentan  a discusion,  en  todos  sus 
detalles,  indicandose  los  nombres  de  los  com- 
prometidos  sin  que  esto  origine  el  mas  leve 
antagonismo.  Cuando  se  presenta  un  caso,  los 
demas  miembros  voluntariamente  citan  sus 
propias  experiencias — experiencias  que  en 
muchos  casos  no  se  reflejan  muy  bien  a su 
propio  credito.  De  la  discusion  se  desprende 
un  plan  general  aceptado  por  todos,  que  sirve 
como  una  norma  para  casos  futuros  de  similar 
naturaleza. 

Uno  para  Todos — Todos  para  Uno 

Cuando  es  posible,  los  compradores  se  es- 
fuerzan  individualmente  en  ayudarse  unos  a 
los  otros,  facilitandose  dependientes  en  casos 
de  emergencias,  lo  mismo  que  en  criticas  con- 
structivas.  Han  comprendido  perfectamente 


Ohio 

que  la  impresion  que  recibe  un  cliente  en  un 
departamento  de  la  tienda  se  refleja  igualmente 
sobre  todos  los  demas  departamentos  del  es- 
tablecimiento,  lo  cual  les  afecta  directamente. 
El  cliente  no  esta  impuesto  de  la  subdivision 
del  trabajo  en  una  tienda,  y considera  cualquier 
seccion  de  esta  como  un  barometro  de  las 
demas. 

Co-ordinacion  en  las  Ventas 

Por  medio  de  la  discusion  de  los  metodos 
de  compra  y venta,  se  obtienen  con  frecuencia 
valiosas  sugestiones  y todos  los  empleados  de 
la  tienda  se  benefician  por  ellas.  A menuda  es 
posible  para  un  departamento  el  poner  a venta 
cierta  clase  de  mercancias  simultaneamente 
con  el  esfuerzo  de  otro  departamento,  lo  cual 
es  una  mutua  ayuda.  Muchas  son  las  ocasiones 
en  que  varios  departamentos  se  j untan  para 
emprender  una  campana  de  venta.  Un  ejemplo 
tipico  de  lo  anterior  fue  el  plan  de  venta  em- 
prendido  por  todos  los  departamentos  de  ar- 
ticulos  caseros.  Los  encargados  de  las  ventas 
de  estos  departamentos  proyectaron  muy  bien 
su  campana,  dandole  debida  publicidad  y co- 
ordinando  todos  los  detalles,  con  el  resultado  de 
que  las  ventas,  en  muchos  casos,  se  triplicaron. 
Las  campanas  por  medio  de  anuncios,  en  que 
varios  departamentos  coordinan  sus  intereses, 
son  frecuentes. 

Mejorando  el  Servicio 

Cuando  el  asunto  de  metodo  o posibilidad 
de  mejorar  el  servicio  de  algun  departamento 
se  discute  en  una  reunion,  se  nombra  un  comite 
para  considerar  las  sugestiones  y proyectos,  y 
una  vez  bien  estudiados  todos  los  puntos  de  la 
materia,  se  presentan  a la  aprobacion  del  jefe. 
El  comite,  por  regia  general,  hace  que  el  mismo 
jefe  del  departamento  afectado,  se  presenta  a 
la  siguiente  reunion,  para  explicar  y debatir 
el  asunto.  Cuando  los  encargados  de  las  com- 
pras tienen  la  culpa  por  cualquier  inconve- 
niente  en  las  ventas,  lo  declaran  asi  y proyec- 
tan  medios  para  remediar  la  falta  en  el  por- 
venir. 

Estimula  a los  Dependientes 

Todo  asunto  de  importancia  no  se  deja  pa- 
sar  por  alto.  Despues  de  la  ultima  llamada  de 
campanula,  en  la  tarde,  antes  de  salir  de  la 
tienda,  cada  encargado  de  compras  reune  a 
sus  dependientes  y les  explica  brevemente  las 
medidas  que  se  acordaron  tomar  en  la  reunidn 
de  la  manana,  agregando  lo  que  debe  hacerse 
en  el  departamento  pa  a impedir  que  se  repita 
la  misma  falta.  Este  metodo  tiene  la  ventaja 
de  que  hace  sentirse  a los  dependientes  como 
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Garver  Sabe  lo  Que  Pasa 

Porque  Sabe  Que  Hacer  Cuando  Ve  Algo  — Este  Negociante  de 
Strasburg,  Ohio,  Efectua  un  Negocio  Anual  de  $840,000  en  un  Pueblo 
de  1200  Habitantes.  Su  Exito  Esta  Basado  en  Sentido  Comun 


La  Filosofia  de  Garver 

‘‘La  mercancia  mas  importante  de  una  tienda  de  aldea  no  se 
encuentra  en  sus  mostradores.  Es  algo  intangible — algo  que 
ningun  vendedor  puede  ofrecer  a venta.  Es  el  espiritu  de  la 
civilizacion  en  todas  sus  manifestaciones  de  progreso.” 

“Una  tienda  en  una  pequena  aldea,  dentro  de  cuyas  cuatro 
paredes  no  tiene  mas  que  percalas  y sedas,  lenceria  y calzado,  y 
muebles  y merceria,  ha  fallado  en  su  mision,  y todo  exito  que  logre 
alcanzar  sera  de  caracter  efimero.” 

“La  tienda  de  la  aldea  es,  con  frecuencia,  el  unico  punto  de  con- 
tacto  que  tiene  la  comunidad  donde  esta  establecida,  con  el  resto 
del  mundo,  y este  punto  de  contacto  se  mantiene  por  intermedio  del 
vendedor.  En  la  actualidad  se  habla  mucho  de  ‘regresar  al  campo’ 
y al  propio  tiempo  vemos  muchos  jovenes  del  campo  yendo  a las 
ciudades.  Este  continuo  movimiento  pone  de  manifiesto  que  el 
mundo  progresa  rapidamente,  y que  el  agricultor  y su  familia  han 
llegado  a comprender  que  hay  algo  mas  importante  que  su  hogar 
y tierras.  La  tienda  de  la  aldea  que  no  responde  a esta  conviccion 
y no  abastece  a las  necesidades  de  la  vida  moderna,  no  podra  nunca 
mantener  su  clientela.” 

“El  muchacho  del  campo  tiene  ahora  en  si  el  espiritu  del  siglo 
veinte — un  espiritu  amante  del  progreso,  de  buena  ropa,  de  agrada- 
bles  alimentos,  de  amenas  diversiones,  y sobre  todo,  de  ese  anhelo 
de  presentarse  moderno  en  el  vestir.  En  la  actualidad,  el  muchacho 
del  campo  de  este  pueblo  es  tan  exigente  en  estilo  como  su  her- 
mano  que  vive  en  la  Quinta  Avenida  de  Nueva  York.  Por  esta  y 
otras  razones,  la  tienda  de  la  aldea  debe  contaminarse  del  espiritu 
de  progreso  de  nuestra  admirable  civilizacion.” 

“Conozcase  muy  bien  a su  clientela  y respondase  a todos  sus 
deseos.  Eduquesela  hasta  el  punto  de  que  sepa  que  su  tienda  es 
tan  moderna  y progresista  como  los  grandes  establecimientos  de  las 
metropolis.  De  esta  manera  se  establecera  un  agradable  punto 
de  contacto  con  la  clientela;  aun  mas  que  esto,  se  le  dara  una  mejor 
perspectiva  de  la  vida  moderna.” 


LOS  metodos  que  G.  A.  Gar- 
ver Bros  Co.,  de  Stras- 
burg, Ohio,  propietaria  de 
“la  tienda  de  campa  mas  grande 
de  la  America,”  ha  implantado  y 
seguido  en  el  desarrollo  de  sus 
negocios  y cultivo  de  una  nume- 
rosa  clientela,  son  dignos  de  ser 
estudiados  por  todos  los  nego- 
ciantes  que  viven  en  aldeas.  Y 
aun  los  establecimientos  de  las 
grandes  ciudades  han  de  sacar 
provecho  de  los  metodos  emplea- 
dos  por  esta  tienda  de  aldea,  que 
anualmente  efectua  negocios  que 
suben  a $840,000,  a pesar  de  en- 
contrarse  radicada  en  una  pobla- 
cion  de  1200  almas. 

G.  A.  Garver  es  el  hi j i menor 
del  fundador  de  este  negocio, 
que  lo  establecio  en  la  aldea  de 
Strasburg  en  1866.  En  1888  el 
padre  se  retiro  a la  vida  privada 
y dejo  a cargo  de  la  pequena 
tienda  a sus  dos  hijos,  G.  R.  y 
G.  A.  Garver. 

En  los  Anos  Primeros 

La  tienda,  en  1888,  era  una 
tipica  de  campo,  pero  los  herma- 
nos  Garver  no  se  sintieron  satis- 
fechos  de  que  continuara  asi.  Te- 
nian  buenas  ideas  y la  ambicion 
y energia  de  ponerlas  en  prac- 
tica.  Debido  al  entusiasmo,  es- 
fuerzos  personales  y aplicacion 
inteligente  de  los  mas  avanzados 
metodos  comerciales,  la  tienda 
fue  pronto  conquistandose  nume- 
rosa  clientela  y alta  reputacion  en  toda  la  co- 
marca.  Hace  poco,  el  hermano  mayor  murio,  y 
G.  R.  Garver  ha  quedado  a cargo  completo  de 
la  tienda. 

En  su  juventud,  el  Sr.  Garver  fue  maestro 
de  escuela.  En  una  ocasion  ensenaba  en  una 
escuela,  donde  el  ano  anterior,  la  hija  de  uno 
de  los  principales  agricultores  de  la  comarca, 
habia  lastimosamente  maltratado  a su  pro- 
fesor,  mas  de  una  vez.  Un  dia,  cuando  el  Sr. 
Garver  regresaba  a su  hogar,  se  detuvo  al 
frente  de  la  casa  del  agricultor,  padre  de  la 
pendenciera  muchacha.  Era  tiempo  de  cose- 
cha.  La  comunidad  experimentaba  falta  de 
brazos,  y toda  la  familia  del  agricultor  se 
encontraba  atareada  en  la  cosecha.  El  Sr. 
Garver  pregunto  al  agricultor  si  podria  ser- 
virle  de  ayuda  y la  respuesta  que  tuvo  fue; 
^y  puede  un  maestro  de  escuela  trabajar? 

“En  el  acto  me  puse  a trabajar”  dice  el 
Sr.  Garver,  “y  les  mostre,  de  una  manera  in- 
equivoca,  que  podia  hacerlo  tan  bien  como  cual- 
quier  hombre.  Terminada  la  faena,  el  dueno 
de  casa  me  convido  a cenar,  me  introdujo  a 
su  familia,  y conversamos  sobre  las  inclina- 


ciones  de  sus  hijos.  La  muchacha,  que  el  ano 
anterior  habia  lastimado  a mi  colega  profesor, 
se  sentia  sumamente  avergonzada.  En  reali- 
dad, despues  de  esta  visita,  ni  ella  ni  sus 
hermanitas  jamas  me  molestaron  y despues, 
con  el  tiempo,  llegaron  a ser  mis  mas  fieles 
clientes.” 

Importancia  del  Contacto 

En  el  anterior  incidente,  el  Sr.  Garver  en- 
contro  un  punto  de  contacto  personal,  un  ter- 
reno  comun  en  sumo  grado  fructifero,  que  le 
sirvio  de  inolvidable  leccion  y que,  segun  el 
mismo  lo  declara,  le  sirvio  de  base  al  exito  de 
sus  negocios.  El  Sr.  Garver  tiene  la  mas  in- 
tima  conviccion  de  que  cuando  el  negociante 
encuentra  un  punto  de  contacto  personal,  un 
terreno  comun  donde  habia  a su  cliente  con 
toda  franqueza  y sinceridad,  ha  logrado  mucho 
mas  que  si  le  vendiera  una  gran  cantidad  de 
articulos. 

Compite  con  Muchos  Centros 

Como  se  ha  dicho,  la  aldea  donde  esta 
radicada  la  tienda  de  Garver  no  tiene  mas 
de  1200  habitantes.  A su  alrededor  se  levantan 


varies  pueblos  mas  populosos. 
Se  encuentra  en  una  comarca 
rica  en  industrias  de  arcilla  y 
acero. 

A pesar  de  que  la  tienda  de 
Garver  se  encuentra  situada  en 
una  de  las  aldeas  mas  pequena 
de  la  comarca,  en  la  cual  hay 
mas  de  veinte  poblaciones,  sirve 
a casi  todas  estas  y ha  extendido 
su  radio  de  accion  a las  ciudades 
de  Canton  y Massillon,  y aun  a 
Cleveland  y Akron. 

Una  Lista  de  Nombres 

La  tienda  de  Garver  es  una 
parte  tan  importante  de  la  aldea 
como  la  misma  iglesia  de  esta. 
Sus  duehos  la  han  entrelazado 
en  la  mente  de  todos  los  habitan- 
tes dentro  de  un  radio  de  quince 
o veinte  millas.  Todo  el  mundo 
alii  la  conoce  y la  reconoce  como 
una  institucion  de  la  comarca. 

Hace  muchos  anos,  cuando 
hermanos  Garver  empezaron  a 
administrar  el  negocio  de  su  pa- 
dre, G.  A.  Garver  salio  un  dia  a 
caballo  y visito  todas  las  escuelas 
de  la  vecindad,  donde  tanto  a 
maestros  como  estudiantes,  les 
paso  circulares  anunciando  la 
tienda.  De  esta  manera  esta- 
blecio relacion  con  muchos  clien- 
tes que  vivian  ale  j ados  de  su 
tienda.  De  esta  manera  se  fue 
compilando  una  lista  de  nom- 
bres que  se  ha  desarrollado  hasta 
llegar  en  la  actualidad  a ser  una 
de  las  listas  “mas  activas”  en  captividad.  . . . 

El  Sr.  Garver  dice  que  con  frecuencia  via- 
jaba  en  el  invierno,  y que  en  muchas  ocasiones 
se  veia  obligado  a atravesar  arroyuelos,  salvar 
pantanos  y vadear  rios,  arriesgando  su  propia 
vida. 

Por  Que  Leian  Catalogos 

En  esos  tiempos,  a causa  del  mal  estado 
de  los  caminos  durante  el  invierno,  la  gente 
se  veia  precisada  a efectuar  sus  compras  en 
determinada  estacion  del  ano. 

Se  debe  a esta  razon  el  rapido  progreso  de 
los  negocios  de  las  casas  dedicadas  a ventas 
por  correo,  sobre  todo,  entre  los  agricultores. 
Estos  estudiaban  los  catalogos  de  tales  casas 
durante  el  invierno  y a la  llegada  de  la  prima- 
vera  tenian  listos  sus  pedidos,  segun  la  nomen- 
clatura  y especificaciones  de  dichos  catalogos. 
Todo  lo  que  tenian  que  hacer  era  poner  sus 
pedidos  en  un  sobre,  y esperar  que  le  llegaran 
las  mercancias  compradas. 

“Con  frecuencia,”  dice  el  Sr.  Garver,  “en- 
traba  en  hogares  donde  la  biblia  y un  catalogo 
eran  los  unicos  libros  de  la  familia,  y varias 
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veces  observe  que  mientras  la  primera  estaba 
por  algun  rincon  de  la  habitation,  el  segundo 
ocupaba  un  puesto  prominente  al  centro  de  la 
mesa  del  salon.” 

“Comprendi  entonces  que  existia  un  punto 
debil  en  el  negocio  nuestro,  puesto  que  en  nues- 
tra  tienda  teniamos  mejor  clase  de  mercancia 
que  la  detallada  en  los  catalogos.  Despues  de 
estudiar  muy  bien  el  asunto,  comprendi  que 
las  casas  de  ventas  por  correo  habian  logrado 
establecer  un  punto  de  contacto  con  los  compra- 
dores — sus  catalogos  se  habian  incorporado  a 
la  vida  cuotidiana  de  los  hogares — y comprendi 
que  si  intentaba  mantener  mi  clientela,  tendria 
por  mi  parte  que  descubrir  un  terreno  comun,  e 
introducirme  tambien  de  igual  manera  en  sus 
quehaceres  domesticos.” 

Con  este  proposito  en  vista,  el  Sr.  Garver 
empezo  a imponer  al  publico  de  la  existencia 
y ventajas  de  su  tienda.  Compro  una  pequena 
imprenta  para  imprimir  circulares  y anuncios 
que  se  distribuyeron  por  todas  partes.  La 
Garver  Bros.  Co.,  envia  en  la  actualidad  un 
boletin  mensual  a mas  de  17,000  clientes  en  la 
vecindad  de  su  tienda,  en  adicion  a una  lista 
sobre  comestibles,  que  va  semanalmente  a 
millares  de  habitantes  en  la  comarca.  Con  fre- 
cuencia  se  envian  circulares  anunciando  ofertas 
especiales. 

Aprendio  de  un  Cura 

El  Sr.  Garver  es  activo  miembro  de  su 
iglesia;  es  ademas,  superintendente  de  la 
escuela  Dominical  de  su  parroquia,  y cuando 
se  le  presente  oportunidad,  predica  con  inmenso 
fervor.  Los  amigos  que  se  ha  conquistado  por 
su  estricta  adherencia  a los  servicios  de 
iglesia,  le  han  ayudado  mucho  en  sus  negocios. 
Al  referirse  a este  punto,  nos  dice: 

‘Un  dia  supe  que  un  cura  en  California 
recurria  al  facil  expediente  de  escribir  cartas 
a los  vecinos,  rogandoles  atendieran  misa  el 
domingo.  Su  metodo  le  llenaba  la  iglesia.  En 
realidad,  en  ocasiones  tenia  feligreses  en 
numero  suficiente  para  llenar  dos  veces  su  igle- 
sia. Me  puse  a recapacitar  sobre  todo  esto, 
y me  dije  que  si  la  gente  acudia  a misa  por 
medio  de  invitation  personal  del  cura,  podria, 
con  tanta  razon,  aprovechar  el  mismo  metodo 
para  hacerlos  venir  a mi  tienda  a comprar  mer- 
cancias.  Empeze  entonces  una  campana  activa 
entre  mis  clientes.  En  realidad,  cada  vez  que 
tenia  algo  ventajoso  en  mi  tienda,  se  los 
avisaba  por  cartas.  Aun  les  comunicaba  cosas 
que  no  tenian  relation  con  el  negocio. 

Cartas  con  Verdaderas  Noticias 

“En  una  ocasion,  la  casa  de  una  senora, 
que  vive  en  New  Philadelphia,  pueblo  de  10,- 
000  habitantes,  a diez  millas  de  distancia  de 
la  tienda,  fue  destrozada  por  un  rayo,  y la 
misma  dueha  de  casa,  herida  levemente  por 
este.  En  el  acto  le  escribi  una  carta  de  sim- 
patia.  Meses  despues  la  encontre  en  mi  tienda, 
y con  lagrimas  en  los  ojos,  me  dio  los  mas 
cordiales  agradecimientos  por  mi  carta  de  con- 
dolencia,  agragando  que  habia  sentido  tanta 
satisfaction  al  pensar  que  alguien  la  habia 
recordado  en  su  desgracia.” 

Este  sistema  ha  sido  seguido  por  la  tienda 
Garver  hasta  un  punto  admirable.  Todas  las 
noticias  de  importancia,  ya  se  trate  de  casa- 
mientos,  nacimientos,  defunciones,  accidentes  y 
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otros  temas,  sirven  de  base  a una  carta  es- 
pecial de  la  tienda  Garver.  Cuando  muere  un 
cliente,  la  corona  funebre  enviada  por  la  tienda 
Garver  es  la  primera  en  llegar  a los  deudos. 

Las  comunicaciones  anteriores  no  son  cartas 
estereotipadas  o de  mera  formalidad.  Cada 
acontecimiento  produce  una  carta  especial,  de 
estricta  naturaleza  personal.  Parece,  a pri- 
mera vista,  algo  imposible  que  un  negociante 
encuentre  tiempo  para  escribir  tantas  cartas 
personales  a sus  clientes,  mas  esto  es  lo  que 
sucede  en  la  tienda  de  Garver.  Y los  recipien- 
tes  saben  como  agradecerlas.  Una  carta  per- 
sonal tiene  mas  fuerza  que  el  anuncio  comer- 
cial  mejor  redactado. 

Visitas  Sociales 

Otro  punto  de  contacto  que  ha  establecido 
el  Sr.  Garver  es  el  de  visitas  sociales.  Llevando 
una  portion  de  catalogos,  algunos  paquetes  de 
confites  y varias  cajas  de  cigarros  en  su  auto- 
movil,  el  Sr.  Garver  con  frecuencia  sale  a visi- 
tar  a sus  vecinos.  En  estos  viajes  no  hace 
ningun  esfuerzo  por  vender.  Se  trata  de 
visitas  netamente  sociales.  Por  supuesto, 
siempre  trata  de  averiguar  los  requisites  de 
la  comunidad  y lo  que  necesitan  individual- 
mente.  sus  clientes.  El  resultado  de  estas 
visitas  es  establecar  un  contacto  personal  que 
,se  refleja  despues  en  sus  negocios.  En  el  curso 
de  estas  visitas,  ha  tenido  las  mas  interesantes 
experiencias. 

“Una  vez,  dice  el  Sr.  Garver,  fui  a una  casa 
donde  me  recibio  la  duena  de  casa  invitandome 
a pasar  al  salon.  Alii  se  encontraban  dos 
muchachas,  una  de  diez ' y seis  y la  otra  de 
diez  y ocho  anos,  hijas  de  la  senora.  Cuando 
me  vieron,  las  muchachas  se  escondieron  detras 
de  una  estufa.  En  otra  ocasion,  encontre  a 
un  muchacho  que  era  un  verdadero  genio  en 
inventar  cosas  practicas  para  uso  en  el  hogar. 
Le  pregunte  a su  padre  si  el  muchacho  habia 
tenido  alguna  education  tecnica,  a lo  que  me 
respondio  que  no.  Luego  me  atrevi  a pre- 
guntarle  que  libros  tenia  en  su  casa,  a lo  que 
me  contesto  que  no  habia  ninguno.  Al  re- 
gresar  a mi  tienda,  lo  primero  que  hize  fue 
mandarle  al  muchacho  varias  revistas  dedica- 
das  a asuntos  de  mecanica,  y no  me  cabe  la 
menor  duda  que  el  mozuelo  se  sintio  en  la 
gloria  al  recibirlos. 

Efectivo  Servicio 

“Durante  estas  visitas  he  tratado  siempre 
de  ser  util.  En  una  ocasion  encontre  a un 
individuo  cargando  heno  en  un  vagon.  Le 
ayude  en  su  trabajo,  y a pesar  de  que  me  canse 
bastante,  pasamos  unas  horas  muy  agradables. 
En  otra  ocasion,  durante  la  guerra,  encontre 
a un  viejo  agricultor  aleman,  que  apenas  podia 
darse  a entender  en  ingles.  A pesar  de  todo, 
me  pregunte  donde  podria  comprar  una  ban- 
dera  americana.  Al  llegar  a mi  tienda,  le 
mande  una  de  regalo,  y al  volver  a pasar  al 
frente  de  su  casa  note  que  la  habia  izado  al 
tope  de  su  hogar. 

“Otra  vez  encontre  un  agricultor  que  sufria 
de  lumbago.  Se  encontraba  en  estado  miser- 
able a causa  del  dolor  y no  tenia  fuerzas  ni 
para  tratar  de  aliviarse.  Le  dije  que  yo  tam- 
bien a veces  sufria  del  mismo  malestar  y le 
prometi  mandarle  una  medicina  que  me  aliviaba 


mucho,  lo  que  hize  tan  pronto  como  regrese  a 
mi  casa. 

“En  todos  estos  viajes,”  continua  el  Sr. 
Garver,  “he  logrado  establecer  un  punto  de  con- 
tacto con  mis  clientes,  y siepre  he  tratado  de 
series  util  en  cualquier  cosa.  Les  he  relatado 
mis  experiencias,  dicho  como  compro  ciertos 
articulos  y de  una  u otra  manera  les  revelo  un 
nuevo  mundo. 

“Miss  clientes,  sinembargo  no  son  menos 
educados  ni  poseen  menor  information  que  la 
mayoria  de  los  habitantes  de  una  pequena 
comunidad  rural,  y todo  negociante  que  tiene 
un  ideal,  y tambien  el  deseo  de  salir  a visitar 
a sus  clientes,  de  tarde  en  tarde,  para  Uevarles 
nuevas,  ideas,  ha  de  encontrar  que  todo  esto 
constituye  la  forma  de  anuncio  mas  efectiva 
para  sus  negocios.” 

“Ud.  es  un  Gran  Predicador” 

El  Sr.  Garver  forma  importante  parte  de 
la  aldea.  Cuando  el  representante  del  Dry 
Goods  Economist  le  visito  en  su  tienda,  se 
encontraba  alii  una  senora  que  por  muchos 
anos  habia  sido  cliente  de  la  tienda  Garver. 
Antes  habia  vivido  a pocas  cuadras  de  la 
tienda,  pero  ahora  residia  a muchas  millas  de 
distancia,  y a pesar  de  esto,  no  podia  in- 
ducirsele  a ir  a otra  parte  a efectuar  sus 
compras.  En  la  conversation,  algo  se  dijo  de 
la  obra  evangelistica  de  la  comunidad,  y la 
senora,  en  el  acto  exclamo:  “si,  Sr.  Garver,  Ud. 
senora,  en  el  acto  exclamo:  “Si,  Sr.  Garver,  Ud- 
esposo,  y quiero  que  haga  lo  mismo  cuando  yo 
me  muera.  Ud.  puede  predicar  mejor  que 
nuestro  cura  y en  realidad,  prefiero  escuchar 
sus  sermones  que  los  de  aquel.” 

El  mismo  dia,  una  excursion  de  ninos  del 
Asilo  de  Huerfanos  Canal-Dover  paso  por  la 
aldea  de  Strasburg.  Cuando  el  Sr.  Garver 
supo  de  esta  excursion,  empezo  en  el  acto  a 
hacer  preparativos  para  servirles  refrescos, 
pero  los  ninos  llegaron  antes  que  el  terminara 
tales  preparativos.  El  individuo  a cargo  de 
la  excursion  insistio,  sinembargo,  que  el  Sr. 
Garver  dirigiera  la  palabra  a los  ninos,  lo  que 
el  hizo  gustosamente,  regalandoles  con  un 
discurso,  en  estilo  jocoso,  de  cerca  de  un  cuarto 
de  hora,  que  causo  mucha  hilaridad  entre  los 
muchachos. 

Accesible  a Todo  Instante 

El  Sr.  Garver  desea  encontrarse  a todo 
instante  en  contacto  con  la  comunidad  y en 
medio  de  las  actividades  de  su  tienda.  Para 
este  proposito  ha  colocado  su  escritorio  al 
centro  de  la  parte  posterior  de  la  tienda,  al 
pie  de  la  escalera  principal,  de  suerte  que  todo 
cliente  que  entra  a la  tienda  pasa  por  frente 
de  su  despacho.  Los  clientes  al  pasar  le  saludan 
como  si  se  tratara  de  un  intimo  amigo.  En 
realidad,  en  la  mayoria  de  los  casos  la  amistad 
entre  el  Sr.  Garver  y ellos  data  de  muchos  anos. 

Liberalidad  en  la  Tienda 

El  espiritu  que  la  tienda  Garver  ha  mani- 
festado  a su  clientela  y comunidad  en  general 
se  ha  aplicado  tambien  a sus  dependientes. 
Estos  forman  una  gran  familia.  Todos  se 
conocen  desde  la  infancia.  Esta  actitud,  sin- 
embargo, no  los  detrae  de  sus  deberes  ni 
disminuye  su  notable  eficiencia.  El  Sr.  Garver 


no  permite  que  este  espiritu  de  intimidad  per- 
judique  la  buena  marcha  de  su  tienda. 

Boletines  Sobre  Ventas 

Las  ventas  que  hace  cada  dependiente  se 
computan  todas  las  tardes  y al  dia  siguiente 
aparecen  los  totales  impresos  en  un  boletin  que 
6e  publica  todos  los  dias.  En  dicho  boletin  se 
publican  las  ventas  actuates  comparadas  con 
las  del  mismo  dia  del  afio  anterior,  indicandose 
asi  si  hay  aumento  o disminucion. 

Al  pie  del  boletin  hay  algunos  parrafos  que 
comentan  las  condiciones  generates  del  negocio, 
el  trabajo  de  la  tienda  durante  el  mes,  pro- 
blemas  que  se  han  presentado  y otros  topicos 
de  interes  general.  Todos  estos  comentarios 
son  escritos  por  el  Sr.  Garver.  En  adicion  a 
lo  anterior,  el  comenta  todo  registro  de  ventas 
de  algun  dependiente  que  se  distingue  por  su 
trabajo. 

Se  Baten  los  Records 

“El  boletin  diario  y el  contacto  que  de  esta 
manera  se  establece  con  los  dependientes,”  dice 
el  Sr.  Garver,  “ha  contribuido  mas  que  todo 
otro  factor  al  progreso  de  nuestro  negocio, 
excepto  la  propaganda.  Para  cada  mes  nos 
asignamos  una  cuota,  y todos  tratamos  de 
sobrepasarla.  Este  sistema  ha  estado  estable- 
cido  en  la  tienda  por  mas  de  treinta  y cinco 
afios,  y durante  todo  este  tiempo  se  han  batido 
los  records  previos,  excepto  el  ano  en  que 
sufrimos  un  incendio.” 

Gratificaciones  Notables 

La  tienda  Garver  tiene  un  sistema  de  grati- 
ficar  a sus  dependientes,  por  medio  del  cual 
estos  poseen  la  oportunidad  de  aumentar  sus 
sueldos.  El  tprmino  medio  de  las  ventas  se  ha 
tornado  como  base  para  calcular  el  promedio 
de  ventas  mensuales  que  debe  efectuar  cada 
dependiente.  Estas  cifras  establecen  una  cuota 
para  cada  mes  del  ano.  Todos  los  dependientes 
reciben  un  sueldo  fijo,  y ademas  un  3 por  ciento 
sobre  lo  que  venden  en  exceso  a la  cuota  que 
les  ha  sido  asignada.  En  adicion  a lo  anterior, 
cuando  la  tienda  computa  todas  sus  ventas 
mensuales,  distribuye  5 por  ciento  del  exceso 
obtenido  sobre  la  cuota  general  prefijada.  Al 
fin  del  ano,  la  tienda  distribuye  entre  todos 
sus  dependientes,  10  por  ciento  de  la  ganancia 
liquida.  Esta  gratificacion  se  distribuye  entre 
ellos  segun  el  sueldo  de  cada  uno.  Por  medio 
de  este  sistema  de  remuneracion  se  has  esta- 
blecido  un  personal  fiel,  competente  y feliz. 

Club  Educativo 

La  tienda  tiene  tambien  un  Club  Educativo 
que  celebra  reuniohes  mensuales.  Todos  los 
dependientes  tienen  la  obligacion  de  concurrir 
a estas  reuniones  mensuales,  y si  no  lo  hacen 
se  les  impone  una  multa.  Tambien  posee  una 
escuela,  que  da  clases  los  lunes,  miercoles, 
jueves  y viernes.  En  las  clases  se  estudian 
diferentes  problemas  de  ventas  y discuten  im- 
portantes  asuntos  relacionados  con  el  servicio 
de  la  tienda. 

Metodos  de  Propaganda 

“El  anuncio  o propaganda,  y un  buen  en- 
tendimiento  de  lo  que  la  gente  necesita,  han 
sido  la  base  del  negocio  de  la  tienda  Garver,” 
dice  el  Sr.  Garver. 

“Tratamos  que  la  propaganda  sea  no  solo 
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atractiva  sino  tambien  consistente.  Para 
nuestra  propaganda  nos  valemos  del  elemento 
poderoso  del  contacto  personal,  cartas,  en  adi- 
cion a letreros,  exhibiciones  en  diferentes 
ferias  agricolas  y anuncios  en  los  periodicos 
locates.  La  ultima  palabra  en  propaganda  es 
un  sistema  de  cupon,  que  sirve  para  promover 
nuestras  ventas  al  contado.” 

“Toda  persona  que  vive  en  la  comunidad 
recibe  cartas  de  la  tienda  Garver.  En  cada 
escuela,  dentro  de  un  radio  de  quince  millas, 
tenemos  un  corresponsal,  que  nos  mantiene  al 
corriente  de  todo  lo  que  pasa  en  su  respectivo 
distrito  escolar.  Tan  pronto  como  aparece  alii 
un  nuevo  residente,  le  escribimos  una  carta.” 

“De  esta  manera  obtenemos  valiosa  infor- 
macion general,  que  nosotros  nos  esmeramos  en 
aprovechar.  La  informacion  comprende  datos 
sobre  la  construccion  de  nuevos  edificios,  nom- 
bres  de  nuevos  residentes,  nuevos  duefios  de 
automoviles,  presuntos  clientes  o compradores 
de  pianos,  calefactores,  muebles,  monturas,  ■ 
etc.  Todas  las  sugestiones  que  obtenemos  de 
nuestros  corresponsales  son  de  primera  mano 
y resultan  con  frecuencia  en  ventas.” 

Como  se  Aprovechan  los  Datos 

“Recuerdo  que  un  dia  uno  de  nuestros 
corresponsales  nos  informo  que  en  su  distrito 
se  iban  a cortar  varios  acres  de  bosques.  En 
el  acto  vi  en  esto  la  oportunidad  de  vender 
hachas,  y me  apresure  a comprar  una  partida 
de  ellas.  Las  anuncie  y en  poco  tiempo  las 
vendi  todas  con  una  buena  ganancia.” 

“Todo  negociante  que  se  mantiene  al  corri- 
ente de  lo  que  esta  pasando  en  su  comunidad 
puede  levantar  alii  un  prospero  negocio.” 

Factor  del  Transporte 

Otra  informacion  que  recibe  la  tienda  Gar- 
ver, y cuyo  aprovechamiento  es  muy  im- 
portante,  es  el  nombre  de  los  duefios  de  auto- 
moviles. Situada  como  esta  en  una  pequefia 
aldea,  donde  no  hay  servicio  de  trenes  de 
pasajeros,  sino  una  sola  linea  de  tranvias,  la 
tienda  Garver  tiene  que  depender  mucho  de  los 
clientes  que  viven  a larga  distancia.  El  plan 
de  campafia,  por  tanto,  se  centraliza  en  aquellos 
residentes  que  poseen  automoviles. 

“El  transporte — dice  el  Sr.  Garver — es  una 
de  las  cosas  que  me  causa  mas  molestias. 
Podria  obtener  un  gran  numero  de  negocios  si 
toda  la  gente  pudiera  venir  a mi  tienda.  Una 
linea  de  tranvias  que  corriese  del  este  al  oeste 
me  serviria  mucho  para  extender  mis  nego- 
cios. Tengo  muchos  clientes  que  residen  de 
quince  a veinte  millas  al  oeste  de  New  Phila- 
delphia y Dover,  y para  venir  a mi  tienda 
tienen  primero  que  ir  por  tren  a estas  ciudades 
y luego  tomar  el  tranvia  a mi  aldea.  Les  toma 
un  dia  entero  en  hacer  el  viaje.  New  Philadel- 
phia y Dover  son  pueblos  que  tienen  cada  uno 
mas  de  10,000  habitantes.  Si  pudiera  comuni- 
carme  mejor  con  las  poblaciones  al  oeste,  mi 
negocio  se  extenderia  a esa  comarca  rapida- 
mente. 

Los  Duenos  de  Automoviles 

“Desde  que  se  introdujo  el  uso  de  los  auto- 
moviles en  esta  comunidad,  y debido  al  mejora- 
miento  de  los  caminos  rurales  de  la  comarca, 
mis  negocios  han  progresado  enormemente. 
Creo  que  cada  duefio  de  automovil,  dentro 
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de  un  radio  de  treinta  millas,  es  cliente  im- 
portante  de  mi  tienda,  y todo  el  tiempo  me 
preocupo  de  mantenerme  en  contacto  con  el.” 

“Recuerdo  muy  bien  que  un  sabado  en  la 
noche,  hace  pocas  semanas,  estaba  yo  en  mi 
tienda  cuando  entro  a ella  un  desconocido. 
Cuando  sucede  esto  yo  mismo  atiendo  al  desco- 
nocido. Me  puse  a conversar  con  este  individuo 
y vi  que  venia  de  Millersburg,  pueblo  situado 
a veinticuatro  millas  de  distancia.  Me  dijo 
que  habia  trabajado  todo  el  dia  en  su  hacienda, 
y habia  venido  a mi  tienda  en  su  automovil. 
Los  clientes  como  este  individuo,  que  vienen  a 
mi  tienda  desde  pueblos  distantes,  compran 
bastante,  y por  esto  que  me  afano  en  man- 
tenerme siempre  en  contato  con  ellos.” 

Letreros  Lucrativos 

La  tienda  Garver  tiene  fe  en  los  letreros  y 
en  prueba  de  ello  mantiene  varios  centenares 
de  estos  en  los  principales  puntos  de  la  comar- 
ca, dentro  de  un  radio  de  veinte  a treinta 
millas.  Tambien  se  han  hecho  arreglos  con 
los  agricultores  para  colocar  avisos  y letreros 
en  los  techos  y paredes  de  sus  graneros  y otros 
edificios.  La  tienda  ha  comprendido  que  los 
letreros  y anuncios  colocados  en  vueltas  de 
caminos  y a lo  largo  de  las  carreteras  publicas, 
donde  puedan  ser  vistos  por  los  motoristas, 
son  los  mas  lucrativos. 

La  tienda  suministra  tambien  a los  agri- 
cultores de  la  vecindad  pizarrones  grandes  que 
ellos  aprovechan  para  anunciar  sus  propias 
ventas.  Estos  pizarrones  tienen  una  super- 
ficie  negra,  sobre  la  cual  se  escriben  los  anun- 
cios con  tiza.  El  pizarron  esta  dividido  en 
dos  secciones,  una  destinada  a ventas  y la  otra, 
a compras.  El  agricultor  coloca  estos  pizarro- 
nes a la  entrada  de  su  hacienda,  en  un  punto 
visible  a los  que  pasan  por  el  camino  publico. 

Mas  de  quinientos  de  estos  pizarrones  han 
sido  regalados  por  la  tienda  Garver  a igual 
numero  de  agricultores  dentro  de  un  radio  de 
veinte  millas.  En  algunos  casos,  estos  pizarro- 
nes se  encuentran  a mas  de  cincuenta  millas 
de  distancia  de  la  tienda. 

Como  cada  pizarron  lleva  al  tope  un  anuncio 
de  la  tienda  Garver,  el  servicio  resulta  tambien 
muy  ventajoso  para  ella. 

Exhibiciones  en  Ferias 

La  tienda  Garver  mantiene  un  puesto  de 
exhibicion  en  la  Feria  Agricola  de  Canal- 
Dover,  todos  los  afios.  A cargo  de  este  puesto 
tiene  dos  o tres  empleados  de  la  tienda.  Cuando 
los  vendedores  de  los  productores  o fabricantes 
vienen  a la  ciudad,  se  les  invita  a que  exhiban 
y expliquen  sus  mercancias  en  este  puesto,  ante 
un  numeroso  publico.  Siempre  se  encuentran 
alii  regalos  para  los  nifios,  y tambien  para  los 
adultos,  que  los  llevan  a su  casa  y no  olvidan 
la  cortesia. 

Anuncio  en  Periodicos 

El  Sr.  Garver  cree  firmemente  en  el  anun~ 
cio  en  periodicos.  En  realidad  usa  mas  de 
diez  y siete  diarios  diferentes  para  anunciar 
su  tienda.  Comprendense  en  este  anuncio 
cuatro  diarios  de  Canton,  ciudad  situada  a 
veintiseis  millas,  con  una  poblacion  de  80,000, 
uno  en  Massillon,  a diez  y seis  millas,  con  26,- 
000  habitantes.  Estos  periodicos  cubren  ocho 
condados.  Una  de  las  ideas  que  dominan  en  el 
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metodo  de  anuncio  de  la  tienda  es  la  siguiente: 
siempre  mostrar  algo  tangible  del  articulo  que 
se  anuncia. 

Cupones  de  Descuentos  por  Caja 

El  Sr.  Garver  cree  que  no  es  justo  vender 
mercancias  al  credito  al  mismo  precio  que  al 
•contado,  pues  anade  que  las  ventas  al  credito 
dan  al  comprador  el  uso  del  dinero  de  la  em- 
presa  durante  treinta,  sesenta  o noventa  dias. 
Se  ha  visto,  por  otra  parte,  que  el  corriente 
descuento  por  caja  no  es  efectivo,  pues  el  com- 
prador lo  guarda  en  su  cartera  y se  olvida  de 
la  ventaja  obtenida.  La  tienda  Garver  ha 
ideado  un  plan  de  cupon,  que  significa  un  ter- 
mino  medio  de  2 por  ciento  de  descuento  en 
cada  compra  que  hace  el  cliente,  al  contado. 

Estos  cupones  se  emiten  en  valores  de  25 
centavos,  50  centavos,  un  dolar  y mas.  Se 
pagan  por  la  tienda  en  su  equivalente  en  mer- 
cancias, tales  como  muebles,  vestidos,  etc., 
mercancias,  en  una  palabra,  que  agradan  a los 
clientes. 

“Si  Juan  Perez,”  dice  el  Sr.  Garver,  “va  a 
visitar  a Pancho  Garcia,  y encuentra  en  el 
salon  de  este  una  hermosa  silla  mecedora  y le 
pregunta  donde  le  compro,  y si  Pancho  Garcia 
le  contesta  que  la  obtuvo  en  cambio  de  cupones 
en  la  tienda  Garver,  constituye  lo  anterior  la 
propaganda  mas  efectiva  que  puedo  tener  en 
beneficio  de  mi  plan  de  pagos  al  contado. 

“Otra  ventaja  del  sistema  de  cupones — 
anade  el  Sr.  Garver — es  que  siempre  induce  al 
comprador  a aumentar,  sus  compras.  Si  su 
compra  importa  85  centavos,  compra  15  cen- 
tavos mas  para  lograr  un  cupon  de  un  dolar. 
Por  supuesto,  un  dolar  no  es  gran  cosa,  pero 
cuando  se  repite  la  operacion,  la  suma  au- 
menta  y en  poco  tiempo  es  de  consideracion.” 

Envios  a Largas  Distancias 

Hay  servicio  regular  de  entregas  a Mas- 
sillon, situado  a diez  y seis  millas,  y a Canton, 
a veintiseis  millas.  En  muchos  casos  se  envia 
de  la  tienda  vagones  repletos  de  muebles  a 
Cleveland,  situada  a ochenta  y cinco  millas,  y 
a Akron,  a sesenta  millas  de  distancia.  La 
tienda  posee  tres  autocamiones  de  entrega  y 
seis  vagones  de  caballos.  Su  servicio  de  en- 
trega es  exacto  y cubre  todos  los  pueblos  situa- 
dos  dentro  de  un  radio  de  veinticinco  millas, 
inclusive  Massillon  y Canton. 

Valor  de  los  Metodos  Modernos 

El  Sr.  Garver,  que  tiene  ciega  fe  en  los 
metodos  modernos,  trajo  hace  poco,  a su  tienda 
un  individuo  experto  en  metodos  y direccion 
de  tiendas,  para  que  estudiara  las  condiciones 
de  su  propio  establecimiento.  Refiriendose  a 
esto,  el  Sr.  Garver  dice : 

“Creo  que  toda  tienda  deberia  ser  exami- 
nada  por  un  individuo  de  afuera,  por  lo  menos 
una  vez  al  ano.  Un  hombre  que  vive  en  su 
negocio  no  puede  muy  bien  apreciar  sus  faltas, 
pero  uno  de  afuera  puede  hacerlo  muy  bien. 
Como  el  progreso  de  la  tienda  es  algo  tan 
esencial  como  la  salud  de  uno.  mismo,  debe  re- 
cibir  un  cuidadoso  examen  por  parte  de  un 
especialista,  lo  mismo  que  uno  se  somete  a la 
inspeccion  de  un  doctor.” 

Ayuda  de  las  Revistas  Comerciales 

Cuando  se  le  pregunto  como  se  mantenia  al 
corriente  de  los  estilos  avanzados  y obtenia  la 


ultima  informacion  sobre  novedades  y otros 
topicos,  el  Sr.  Garver  contesto: 

“Las  revistas  comerciales  de  hoy  dia  cons- 
tituyen  uno  de  los  principales  factores  en  el 
desarrollo  de  una  tienda  situada  en  una 
pequena  aldea.  Yo  estudio  el  Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist cuidadosamente  todas  las  semanas,  y el 
exito  de  mi  tienda  se  debe  en  gran  parte  a las 
ideas  avanzadas  e informacion  que  he  sacado 
de  tal  estudio.  Todo  negociante  en  aldea  que 
piensa  mantenerse  bien  sin  necesidad  de  seguir 
las  ideas  y metodos  implantados  en  las  grandes 
ciudades,  esta  destinado  a fracasar.  No  puede 
surgir.  Un  hombre  que  vive  en  el  siglo  veinte 
debe  mantenerse  impuesto  de  todo  lo  que 
sucede,  y la  unica  manera  en  que  puede  lograrlo 
es  leyendo  revistas  comerciales  que  dan  in- 
formacion e ideas  sobre  los  temas  en  que  uno 
se  interesa.” 

Expresiones  Profundas 

Al  conversar  con  el  Sr.  Garver  uno  se  da 
cuenta  cabal  de  sus  admirables  metodos  y sis- 
temas  de  negocios  que  ha  implantado  en  su 
tienda  y su  gran  capacidad  mental  se  refleja 
en  las  expresiones  mas  sutiles  entre  las  cuales 
nos  complacemos  en  copiar  a continuacion  al- 
gunas  de  las  mas  notables  y profundas: 

“Si  Ud.  ama  a su  negocio,  dediquese  a el 
con  toda  su  alma  y toda  la  energia  que  posee. 
Si  no,  salgase  de  el.” 

“Mantengase  siempre  a la  vanguardia  de 
la  comunidad.  Si  vive  en  una  aldea,  su  deber 
es  inculcar  nuevas  ideas  a sus  vecinos.” 

“Nunca  anuncie  una  venta  especial  sino  es 
verdaderamente  especial.  Mantenga  la  fe  de 
sus  clientes.  Un  hombre  que  no  la  respeta 
merece  un  gran  fracaso.” 

“Vamos  hasta  lo  imposible  para  satisfac- 
erle”  (Esta  divisa,  empleada  por  la  empresa 
Garver  por  treinta  y cinco  ahos,  fue  reciente- 
mente  adoptada  por  una  gran  compahia  de 
hoteles) . 

“La  gente  quiere  que  usted  obtenga  una 
razonable  ganancia  de  su  negocio,  y al  propio 
tiempo  es  logic  que  demanden  buen  servicio 
de  su  tienda.  Sea  justo  con  todos  sus  clientes. 
Es  tan  injusto  vender  a un  precio  menor  que 
el  costo,  como  vender  a una  cifra  exhorbi- 
tante.” 

“Nunca  aproveche  el  interes  que  se  despi- 
erta  en  una  venta  especial  para  deshacerse  de 
mercancias  de  inferior  calidad.  Si  tiene  cosas 
ordinarias,  vendalas  como  tales,  sin  enganar 
al  cliente.” 

Un  Apostol  de  Ideas 

El  Sr.  Garver  muy  bien  merece  el  nombre 
de  apostol  de  ideas.  Su  tienda,  situada  entre 
trigales,  y pequehas  haciendas,  ha  conquistado 
el  negocio  de  una  importante  ciudad,  y el  exito 
en  todo  esto  se  debe  al  espiritu  de  progreso, 
honradez  y lealtad  de  su  dueno.  No  cabe  la 
menor  duda  de  que  la  tienda  de  campo  que 
aplique  el  espiritu  de  la  admirable  empfesa 
Garver,  con  justa  razon  llamada  el  “Emporio 
en  los  Trigales”  tendra  brillante  exito. 


Bueno  es  para  el  progreso  de  la  tienda 
si  todos  sus  empleados,  desde  el  jefe  para 
abajo,  se  sienten  poseidos  del  punto  de  vista 
del  cliente,  con  relacion  al  establecimiento, 
sus  mercancias  y servicio. 


Las  Reuniones  de  los 
Compradores 

(Continuaci6n  de  la  p&gina  290) 


parte  importante  del  establecimiento,  y na- 
turalmente  se  esmeran  en  seguir  las  instruc- 
ciones  o sugestiones  que  conducen  a un  mejor 
servicio. 

Diseminando  el  Conocimiento 

De  estas  reuniones  nace  otra  idea  vital. 
Si  los  argumentos  de  un  vendedor  me  venden 
ciertos  articulos,  ,:no  es  dable  anticipar  que 
tambien  resultaran  satisfactorios  aplicados  a 
otra  mercancia?  Por  este  motivo,  toda  idea, 
plan  o argumento  tendente  a facilitar  las  ven- 
tas, se  imparten  a los  dependientes.  Los  en- 
cargados  de  las  compras,  al  entregar  las  mer- 
cancias al  departamento  respectivo,  pasan  con 
ellas  valiosas  sugestiones  para  su  venta.  In- 
dican a los  dependientes  los  principales  puntos 
de  superioridad,  por  que  son  mas  ventajosas 
que  otras,  por  que  su  acabado  las  hace  mas 
durables,  por  que  se  compro  mas  de  este  que 
de  aquel  color,  por  que  el  valor  intrinseco  es 
mas  alto,  y otras  cosas  de  similar  importancia. 

Perspectiva  Mas  Amplia 

Ademas  de  estas  discusiones  entre  los  en- 
cargados  de  las  ventas,  el  director  gerente  de 
la  tienda  siempre  asiste  a las  reuniones  por 
diez  o quince  minutos,  para  dar  los  presentes 
el  beneficio  de  su  informacion  sobre  topicos 
importantes,  por  ejemplo,  como  la  huelga  de 
los  trabajadores  en  minas  de  carbon  afectara 
la  organizacion,  reconstruccion  de  Alemania, 
las  posibilidades  de  comprar  en  Italia  o Fran- 
cia,  planes  para  el  desarrollo  de  los  negocios, 
metodo  de  compra  para  los  proximos  noventa 
dias,  el  efecto  de  la  fluetuacion  del  cambio  in- 
ternacional  y el  curso  de  los  negocios  segun 
presentes  indicaciones.  De  esta  manera  se 
establece  un  permanente  contacto,  una  dis- 
cusion  fibre  de  todo  topico,  y se  toma  accion 
definitiva  y rapida  sobre  cualquier  asunto  dis- 
cutido. 

El  Plan  es  Beneficioso 

Creo  que  esta  clase  de  reuniones  de  encar- 
gados  de  las  compras  de  una  tienda  es  alta- 
mente  beneficiosa.  Ha  estado  en  operacion 
durante  diez  y ocho  meses  en  una  tienda,  dando 
excelentes  resultados.  Implica  un  metodo  de 
accion  independiente  y se  conforma  a las  me- 
jores  tradiciones  americanas.  Su  desarrollo 
es  lento  cuando  los  que  forman  parte  de  61  no 
son  personas  competentes,  o bien,  cuando  no 
se  le  da  la  importancia  que  merece.  Cuando 
se  le  establece  como  parte  vital  de  una  orga- 
nizacion, por  muchas  dificultades  que  presente, 
vale  la  pena,  a causa  de  los  excelentes  resul- 
tados que  produce  en  el  adelantamiento  de  los 
negocios  de  la  tienda. 


Una  tienda  depende,  para  su  adelanto,  de 
la  co-operacion  de  su  clientela,  lo  mismo  que 
esta  depende  de  aquella  por  buenas  mer- 
cancias y satisfactorio  servicio. 

La  manera  como  el  jefe  dirige  la  actitud 
mental  de  sus  empleados  tiene  mucho  que 
ver  con  su  desarrollo  personal,  y tambi6n, 
con  el  progreso  de  la  tienda  misma. 
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La  Competencia  de  Tiendas  Grandes 
No  Desconcerto  al  Sr.  Thedieck 

Hay  10,000  Habitantes  en  Sidney,  Ohio,  y se  Ha  Resuelto  a Conocerles  a Todos 
— Ha  Entrelazacjo,  su  Negocio  Firmemente  con  la  Vida  de  la  Comunidad,  Adhiri- 
endose  a un  Programa  Definido  de  Imponerse  de  las  Necesidades  y Satisfacerlas 


Metodos  que  Han  Establecido  el  Exito 

El  Sr.  Thedieck  se  ha  asociado  consistentemente,  de  la  manera 
mas  intima  posible,  con  las  funciones  sociales  y financieras  de  la 
ciudad. 

Su  tienda  ha  llegado  a ser  un  punto  de  interesante  exhibicion  de 
la  ciudad. 

Cuando  el  precio  es  razonable,  compra  mercancias  en  grandes 
cantidades. 

Estudio  acertado  de  las  mercancias  y metodos  de  venta,  y 
frecuentes  viajes  a los  mercados  proveedores. 

Compra  de  la  mejor  clase  de  mercancias,  y siempre  alerta  a las 
que  pueden  constituir  una  venta  especial. 

Debida  atencion  al  hecho  de  que  el  cliente  en  el  siglo  veinte 
necesita  y demanda  articulos  modernos,  algo  en  buen  estilo,  avan- 
zado,  afuera  de  lo  vulgar. 

Cuidadosa  y frecuente  lectura  de  las  revistas  comerciales  mas 
autorizadas. 

Seleccion  de  dependientes — hombres  y mujeres — para  la 
compra  de  mercancias,  a quienes  se  les  educa  e instruye  en  el 
negocio. 

Impartir  a cada  dependiente  un  exacto  conocimiento  de  las  mer- 
cancias  que  el  vende. 

Anuncio  en  toda  forma  acertada. 

Educacion  de  los  clientes  con  relacion  a la  manera  en  que  se 
hacen  las  mercancias,  como  deben  usarse,  etc. 

Edificio  moderno,  con  todas  las  comodidades  modernas,  para 
hacerlo  atractivo  y conveniente  para  todos. 


ENTRE  los  comerciantes  que 
han  probado  que  un  nego- 
cio altamente  lucrativo  y 
de  exito  puede  desenvolverse  en 
una  plaza  pequena,  J.  H.  The- 
dieck es  uno  de  ellos.  Es  funda- 
dor  y propietario  de  la  tienda  de 
departamentos  Thedieck,  en  Sid- 
ney, Ohio.  Cualquier  comer- 
ciante  del  pais  que  se  sienta  in- 
capaz  de  burlar  la  competencia 
de  casas  que  despachan  ordenes 
por  correo  y tiendas  de  departa- 
mentos  proximas  a grandes  cen- 
tros,  debe  hallar  estimulo  en  la 
historia  siguiente  de  la  Tienda 
Thedieck,  que  fue  escrita  por  un 
miembro  de  los  redactores  del 
Economist,  despues  de  una  vi- 
sita  personal  al  establecimiento 
Thedieck. 

El  Principio  de  la  Tienda 
Thedieck 

Hace  cuarenticinco  anos  el 
Sr.  Thedieck  abrio  una  tienda  en 
Sidney,  pidiendole  prestado  a su 
padre  un  par  de  dos  mil  dolares. 

El  articulo  principal  de  la  tienda 
era  tclas  para  trajes  y otros  'n- 
timamente  ligadcs  a este.  Su 
primera  tienda  media  20  x 75 
pies,  y estaba  situada  en  lo  que  entonces  se 
donominaba  como  la  calle  principal  de  la  ciu- 
dad. Para  tener  alguna  ayuda  financiera  en 
su  negocio  tomo  un  socio,  pero  does  anos  tarde 
le  compro  su  socio  la  participacion  que  tenia 
en  la  casa,  y desde  esae  poca,  el  solo  ha  ad- 
ministrado  su  tienda  con  la  ayuda  de  su  hijo. 

Cuando  abrio  las  puertas  de  su  tienda,  los 
comerciantes  de  la  vecindad  de  Sidney  todavia 
pedian  y recibian  los  precios  habidos  durante 
la  Guerra  Civil,  por  todo  lo  que  vendian.  La 
ciudad  estaba  algo  desolada  y los  clientes  se 
veian  obligados  a pagar  aquellos  precios  o a 
soportar ' muchas  inconveniencias  y gastos  si 
se  disponian  visitar  las  ciudades  mayores.  El 
Sr.  Thedieck  pudo  apreciar  lo  injusto  e impru- 
dente  de  la  politica  que  regulaba  los  precios,  y 
asi,  el  establecio  los  suyos  sobre  la  base  de  una 
ganancia  moderada  y nada  mas.  Esta  fue  la 
politica  que  el  siguio  y la  que  se  ha  hecho  per- 
manente  en  la  tienda,  las  miras  en  su  negocio 
y su  proposito  es  servir  a su  comunidad  buena 
mercancia  con  una  ganacia  justa. 

Desarrollo  Fisico  de  la  Tienda 

Desde  su  organizacion  los  negocios  se  desa- 
rrollaron  firmemente,  y de  tiempo  en  tiempo 
nuevos  locales  se  han  hecho  necesarios.  Uno 


de  los  principios  a los  cuales  el  Sr.  Thedieck 
mas  firmemente  se  ha  adherido,  ha  sido  a su 
asociacion  lo  mas  intimamente  posible,  con  la 
vida  social  y economica  de  la  ciudad,  y asi 
obtuvo  el  favor  de  tantos  en  la  comunidad 
como  fue  posible.  Esto  le  ha  proporcionado 
naturalmente  muchas  clases  de  negocias. 

Se  hace  la  afirmacion  de  que  la  tienda  The- 
dieck es  la  mas  grande  de  las  conocidas  en  una 
ciudad  del  tamano  de  Sidney,  en  todos  los  Es- 
tados  Unidos.  Como  resultado  de  su  desarrollo 
la  tienda  ha  llegado  a ser  algo  asi,  como  un 
sitio  de  exhibicion  para  los  visitantes  de  la 
ciudad,  y sus  parroquianos  se  deleitan  mos- 
trando  a sus  amigos  que  les  visitan  la  Tienda 
de  Departamentos  de  su  Metropoli. 

Politica  que  ha  Tenido  Exito 

Otro  de  los  principios  a los  cuales  el  Sr. 
Thedieck  tan  firmemente  se  ha  consagrado,  ha 
sido  a la  compra  de  mercancias  en  plaza  y sin 
tener  miedo  en  colocar  ordenes  por  grandes 
cantidades,  donde  los  precios  de  la  mercancia 
sean  razonables.  El.  Sr.  Thedieck  es  un  per- 
fecto  estudiante  de  la  mercancia  y los  metodos 
de  produccion,  y personalmente  visita  siempre 
los  mercados  para  la  adquisicion  de  tales 
articulos.  Su  intima  compenetracion  de  la  vida 


de  la  comunidad  y sus  conoci- 
mientos  de  las  necesidades  y gus- 
tos le  han  capacitado  para  efec- 
tuar  las  compras  de  las  mercan- 
cias que  necesita  en  su  tienda, 
como  tambien  el  mayor  beneficio 
del  negocio. 

Ademas  de  esto,  siempre  ha 
mantenido  la  politica  de  comprar 
los  mejores  articulos  del  merca- 
do,  a la  vez,  vigilando  la  ocasion 
de  realizar  compras  en  cualquier 
venta  especial  que  pudiera  pre- 
sentarse.  Al  pensar  en  el  de- 
sarrollo que  tuvo  su  tienda  en  el 
pasado,  el  Sr.  Thedieck  tiene 
algo  que  decirnos,  relativo  al 
cambio  de  las  condiciones  de  su 
negocio  y al  cambio  de  las  cos- 
tumbres  de  sus  clientes,  al  hacer 
sus  compras. 

Como  los  Hacendados  Acos- 
tumbraban  Comprar 

Hace  anos,  los  hacendados 
por  miles,  acostumbraban  hacer 
viajes  semianuales  a la  tienda 
para  efectuar  sus  compras.  En 
cada  viaje  se  proveian  de  la  mer- 
cancia necesaria  para  toda  la 
familia  por  un  espacio  de  seis 
meses.  Conosciendo  bastante 
bien  el  tiempo  en  el  cual  la  mayoria  de  ellos 
acostumbraba  venir,  siempre  procuraba  tener 
en  existencia  la  mayor  cantidad  de  mercancia 
que  fuese  posible,  de  modo  que  ellos  pudiesen 
hallar  en  la  casa,  todo  cuanto  necesitasen.  Te- 
las  para  trajes  de  mujer  era  en  esa  epoca  el 
articulo  que  producia  una  venta  mayor  y hasta 
mas  importante  que  la  de  hoy,  pues  entonces 
no  era  corriente  la  venda  de  trajes  hechos. 

“Me  he  especializado  en  el  negocio  de  trajes 
hechos  y procuro  tener  existencias  suficientes 
de  todas  las  clases  a precios  razonables.  A 
menudo  algunas  senoras  hacian  una  seleccion 
de  cierta  pieza  y tomaban  de  ella,  no  solamente 
la  cantidad  que  necesitaban  para  ellas,  sino 
para  dos  o tres  de  sus  hijas.  Asi,  una  familia 
compuesta  de  la  madre  y dos  o tres  hijas 
de  dieciocho,  dieciseis  y catorce  anos  respec- 
tivamente  hacian  sus  trajes  siguiendo  un  estilo 
y de  la  misma  clase  de  tela.  Muy  a menudo, 
la  confeccion  de  trajes  era  exactamente  la 
misma. 

“Los  clientes  en  aquella  epoca — continuo 
el  Sr.  Thedieck,  eran  muy  escepticos  en  cuanto 
a las  afirmaciones  que  hacia  el  comerciante 
con  respecto  a la  calidad  y valor  de  la  mercan- 
cia. Ellos  por  lo  general,  conocian  los  tejidos 
y su  valor  lo  bastante  para  formar  sus  jucios. 
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Y era  realmente  sorprendente  encontrar  entre 
ellos,  alguno  que  no  sabia  lo  que  compraba.” 

Cambio  de  Metodos 

Los  metodos  de  adquirir  la  mercancia  de 
aquel  tiempo,  se  han  cambiado.  Los  princi- 
pales  factores  entonces,  eran  la  calidad  y el 
precio.  En  la  actualidad,  el  cliente  que  ver- 
daderamente  sabe  algo  de  tejidos  es  la  ex- 
cepcion,  y son  pocos  los  que  prestan  mayor 
atencion  al  valor.  Lo  que  quiere  el  cliente 
del  siglo  veinte  es  algo  moderno,  que  sea  ele- 
gante y algo  que  este  por  encima  de  lo  que 
usan  sus  amigos.  Hace  treinta  o cuarenta 
anos  los  clientes  compraban  en  grandes  canti- 
dades,  y si  los  articulos  resultaban  presentables 
y su  precio  aceptable,  se  proveian  de  lo  sufi- 
ciente,  para  un  termino  de  dos  o tres  estaciones. 
Ahora,  ningun  cliente  compra  cantidades.  La 
mayoria  del  publico,  hoy,  paga  cualquier  precio 
por  un  traje  u otro  articulo  cualquiera  si  este 
es  de  novedad  y aparece  elegante. 

El  cambio  habido  en  el  modo  de  hacer 
compra  los  clientes  ha  traido,  por  supuesto,  el 
cambio  de  efectuar  compras  al  por  mayor. 
Hace  anos,  realizaba  dos  viajes  anuales  a New 
York,  rara  vez  hacia  mas,  y en  estos  viajes 
efectuaba  grandes  compras.  Hoy,  tengo  que 
visitar  el  mercado  lo  mas  frecuentemente  posi- 
ble  y ademas  observar  las  fluctuaciones  de  los 
precios  de  la  mercancia,  y mas  que  nada, 
conocer  los  cambios  de  la  moda. 

Estudio  del  Negocio  en  los  Diarios 

“Durante  el  tiempo  que  he  estado  en  el 
negocio  he  mantenido  un  estrecho  contacto  con 
el  mercado  y las  condiciones  del  negocio,  le- 
yendo  los  diarios  mas  importantes  que  trataban 
de  este — continuo  el  Sr.  Thedieck.  Por  cua- 
renta anos  he  sido  subscriptor  del  Dry  Goods 
Economist.  La  mayoria  de  los  compradores 
de  hoy  no  estudia  suficientemente  la  mercan- 
cia, ni  las  demandas  de  sus  clientes,  ni  presta 
gran  atencion  al  estilo  y otras  tendencias  rela- 
cionadas  con  la  mercancias.” 

“Algunos  compradores  no  leen  los  periodi- 
cos  diarios  lo  bastante  para  mantenerse  en  con- 
tacto con  las  condiciones  del  negocio — continuo 
el — confiando  mas  bien  en  los  vendedores  via- 
jantes  que  le  traigan  las  noticias  con  la  mer- 
cancia. Esta  es  una  politica  mala.  El  vende- 
dor  no  es  invariablemente  un  hombre  practico 
en  la  cuestion  de  mercancia ; el  no  conoce  tanto 
como  debiera  de  este  asunto;  y,  por  esto, 
muchas  tiendas  hallan  dificultad  en  llenar  las 
necesidades  de  sus  clientes. 

Mantenga  Contacto  con  el  Publico 

El  Senor  Thedieck  siguio  expresando  su 
creencia  que  todo  comerciante  que  desee  tener 
un  exito  marcado  deberia  cuidadosamente, 
como  se  da  el  caso  a menudo,  hacer  una  se- 
leccion  de  hombres  y mujeres  ya  practicas  en 
la  compra  de  generos  para  tiendas.  Y entonces 
ese  comerciante  veria — aiiadio  el  Sr.  Thedieck 
— que  cada  encargado  de  un  departamento,  no 
solo  es  un  especialista  sino  que  guarda  intimo 
contacto  con  las  demandas  de  la  comunidad.” 

Y el  entonces  acentuo  las  ventajas  que  se 
habian  derivado  de  su  intima  asociacion  con 
el  publico  de  Sidney  y su  vecindad,  califican- 
dola  como  uno  de  los  mayores  auxilios  en  de- 
terminar  la  clase  de  articulos  que  debia  com- 
prar. 


El  encargado  de  cada  departamente  cono- 
ceria  tambien  su  mercancia  y la  analizaria, 
segun  el  Sr.  Thedieck.  El  sabria  lo  que  se 
podria  hacer  de  ella,  estudiaria  el  valor  de  la 
materia  prima,  y el  costo  de  la  manufactura. 
Solamente  entonces  seria  el  apto  para  hacer 
acertadamente  sus  compras. 

Saque  lo  que  Vd.  Pone 

Nadie  puede  sacar  mas  de  una  tienda,  de 
un  negocio,  o de  una  comunidad  que  aquello 
que  ha  puesto  en  ella.  Con  el  proposito  de 
obtener  exito  en  los  negocios  de  mercancias,  es 
necesario  estudiar  la  tienda,  estudiar  la  comu- 
nidad y estudiar  la  mercancia.  Y debe  pen- 
sarse  enteramente  en  estas  tres  cosas. 

Otra  negligencia  enteramente  corriente  en 
la  mayor  parte  de  las  tiendas  modernas  es  que 
los  vendedores  estan  muy  desosos  de  vender  y 
no  ansiosos  de  conocer  lo  que  venden  y porque 
lo  venden.  Yo  firmemente  creo  que  a cada 
vendedor  debia  darsele  oportunidad  para 
adquirir  un  conocimiento  perfecto  de  las  ex- 
istences. Que  supiera  como  se  fabrican  las 
telas,  en  los  diferentes  grados  en  que  se  pro- 
ducen  y que  fuese  apto  para  discutir  inteli- 
gentemente  cualquier  aspecto  del  ramo  de  mer- 
cancia que  el  trabaja. 

Metodos  de  Anuncios 
El  Sr.  Thedieck  atribuye  gran  parte  de  su 
exito  a la  publicidad  de  sus  anuncios.  La 
Tienda  Thedieck  se  anuncia  en  muchas  de  las 
ciudades  adyacentes  a Sidney  y su  negocio  se 
extiende  a un  radio  de  quince  a veinte  millas. 
Para  demostrar  sus  ideas  o la  necesidad  del 
anuncio,  el  Sr.  Thedieck  dio  como  un  ejemplo 
la  idea  de  una  venta  de  dolares  de  plata 
diciendo : 

“Si  yo  pusiese  a la  venta  un  miliar  de  dol- 
lars de  plata  a treinta  centavos  cada  uno  y no 
lo  anunciase,  no  podria  vender  muchos  de  ellos. 
Si  pongo  un  rotulo  pequeno  detras  del  mostra- 
dor  que  diga  que  los  dolares  podrian  comprarse 
al  precio  indicado,  el  publico  que  viene  a la 
tienda  y nota  el  rotulo,  indudablemente  com- 
prara,  pero  el  publico  que  acudiria  durante  el 
dia  seria  insignificante.  Pero  si  anunciase  la 
oferta  en  seis  periodicos  de  la  comunidad,  aun 
elevando  el  precio  a ochenticinco  centavos  la 
tienda  se  veria  invadida  por  el  publico  una 
hora  despues  de  abrir  sus  puertas.” 

Los  numerosos  hacendados  en  la  vecindad 
de  Sidney  son  la  mayoria  duenos  de  automo- 
viles.  Con  el  proposito  de  que  nuestra  cam- 
pana  de  anuncio  llegue  hasta  ellos,  no  solo 
se  anuncia  en  los  periodicos,  sino  tambien  en 
circulares  que  se  les  envian,  en  anuncios  elec- 
tricos  y en  cines. 

Instruccion  para  los  Clientes 
La  Tienda  Thedieck  de  tiempo  en  tiempo, 
emprende  campanas  de  instruccion  con  las 
miras  de  ensenar  a sus  clientes  como  se 
fabrican  ciertas  mercancias  y en  que  deben 
usarse  para  que  den  los  resultados  mejores. 
Con  la  idea  de  que  estos  anuncios  tomen  una 
amplia  publicidad,  se  hacen  peliculas  donde  se 
exhiben  los  varios  aspectos  del  proceso  de  su 
manufactura,  como  deben  usarse  tales  mercan- 
cias, como  deben  tratarse,  ilustrando  de  la 
manera  mas  exacta  la  cantidad  aproximada  que 
se  necesita  nara  cualquier  uso.  La  firma  The- 
dieck tiene  adquilado  un  teatro  de  peliculas 


para  de  tarde,  y los  entradas  para  las  exhibi- 
ciones  se  dan  a todos  los  clientes  que  entran 
en  la  tienda.  Una  exhibicion  para  por  la  tarde 
se  da  a los  ninos  de  la  ciudad  y se  extiende  una 
invitacion  a los  profesores. 

Venta  Semianual  de  los  Remanentes 

La  venta  especial  es  un  metodo  que  la  tienda 
Thedieck  ha  efectuado  con  marcado  exito.  Dos 
veces  al  ano  tiene  una  venta  de  los  remanentes 
y dispone  de  grandes  cantidades  de  lotes  de 
los  diferentes  articulos.  Para  esta  venta  de 
remanentes  todo  lo  que  se  ha  separado  durante 
la  estacion,  se  conserva  limpio  y fresco.  En 
Enero  y Julio  cuando  se  ponen  a la  venta,  toda 
esta  marcada,  la  cantidad  y el  precio  como 
tambien  su  precio  primitivo  para  indicar  que 
se  vende  por  la  mitad  de  lo  que  vale.  A las  9 
suena  un  timbre  y entonces  empieza  la  venta. 
La  tienda  se  abre  a las  8.30  y los  dias  de  la 
venta  especial  a las  9 esta  llena  de  publico  y 
mucho  de  este  ha  venido  de  puntos  distantes- 
para  tener  los  beneficios  que  le  ofrece  la  venta. 
de  remanentes. 

Estos  remanentes  se  distribuyen  en  grupos 
semejando  islas,  y los  clientes  por  lo  regular, 
ellos  mismos  examinan  los  articulos,  yendo  de 
una  isla  a otra  hasta  llegar  finalmente  a la 
ultima.  Regularmente  a las  11  a.  m.  todos  los- 
remanentes  se  han  vendido. 

Es  una  Tienda  Grande 

Quizas  la  mejor  demostracion  del  espiritu 
progresista  de  la  Thedieck  Co.  es  el  mismo- 
edificio  de  la  tienda.  Debe  recordarse  que  la 
ciudad  de  Sidney  solo  tiene  10,000  habitantes, 
y la  tienda  tiene  mas  de  54  pies  de  ancho  por 
165  pies  de  fondo,  es  de  cuatro  pisos  ademas 
del  sotano  y es  de  construccion  a prueba. 
de  fuego.  El  aspecto  de  su  frente  es  de  tipo  de 
arcada  con  135  pies  lineales  de  ventanas,  es- 
tando  la  ventana  del  centro  separada  de  las 
otras  dos  por  dos  puertas  de  entradas  a los 
lados.  Todos  los  aparadores  y demas  adornos- 
de  madera  son  de  caoba  magnifica.  El  piso  es 
de  concreto  con  una  capa  de  marmol.  Una 
decoracion  del  piso  principal  consiste  de 
grandes  cuadros  colocados  en  las  paredes- 
descansando  sobre  los  anaqueles.  Los  departa- 
mentos  de  alfombras  y cortinas  que  no  es  una 
porcion  pequena  de  los  negocios  de  la  casa,. 
estan  preparados  para  fabricar  cortinas  de 
sombra,  alfombras,  y reparar  cualquier  articulo 
relacionado  con  estes  lineas.  Este  ramo  ha 
sido  de  gran  provecho  para  la  casa  por  el  gran 
negocio  que  ha  desarrollado. 

El  edificio  ha  sido  construido  a prueba  de 
fuego  y expresamente  para  tienda  siendo  ex- 
tremadamente  comodo  y apropiado. 

Ademas  de  ser  el  Sr.  Thedieck  el  dueno 
y administrador  de  la  tienda,  que  es  una  de  las 
mayores  de  Sur  Ohio,  es  tambien  presidente 
de  la  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  de  la  Sidney 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sidney  Manufacture  Co.  y de 
la  Sidney  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  y tambien  vice- 
presidente  de  la  compania  local  de  telefono  y 
director  del  First  National  Bank  de  Sidney 
y de  la  Sidney  Power  Press  Co.  Estos  nego- 
cios diferentes  proporcionan  trabajo  a varios 
miles  de  personas  y en  una  ciudad  de  menos  de 
10,000  habitantes,  estos  f orman  naturalmente 
la  mayor  parte  de  las  actividades  comerciales. 
e industriales. 
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colONIAL  Dolls 

MADE  IN  AMERICA  BY  AMERICANS 

WITH  FULPER  BISQUE  HEADS 


THE  manufacture  of  bisque 
heads  in  America  is  now 
a guaranteed  certainty.  The 
heads  used  on  all  Colonial 
sleeping  eye  dolls  are  made 
from  our  own  models  and  come 
only  on  Colonial  Dolls.  They 
have  been  tried  and  tested  and 
proven  perfect. 

THESE  beautiful  bisque 
heads  with  tongues,  teeth, 
and  glass  eyes,  will  be  used  on 
all  numbers  of  Colonial  sleeping 
eye  dolls  in  addition  to  our  regu- 
lar line  of  composition  heads. 
Send  for  $55.00  sample  assort- 
ment of  seven  bisque  head  dolls, 
or  $40.00  assortment  of  nine  full 
composition  dolls.  The  com- 
plete Colonial  line  showing  the 
Royal  Colonial  Finish  is  now  on 
display  at  the  Hotel  Breslin. 


1920  Catalogue  is  now  ready 


Colonial  Toy  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

352-362  W.  13th  St,  New  York  Cit> 


A.  E.  FOUNTAIN,  Pres. 
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TOYIAND  FEATURE 


AT  NINTH  AVE. 
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All  Aboard!  Mr.  Toy  Buyer 


Get  aboard  early  and  make  sure  of  your 
order  at  the  present  prices.  All  sections 
of  the  country  are  sending  their  buyers 
by  the  hundreds.  Our  Salesrooms  are 
thronged  all  day  long.  Many  new  1920 
items  have  been  added  to  the  131  already 
represented  in  our  new  catalog. 

Four  Color  Catalog  Free 

This  new  54  page  catalog  reproduces 
all  of  our  trains  and  outfits  in  their  nat- 


New  Items  for  1920 

The  New  “O’’  Gauge  Steel  Passenger 
Train  Outfits. 

New  8-Inch  Steel  Lamp  Post. 

New  8-Inch  Steel  Telegraph  Post. 

New  8-Inch  One  Arm  Steel  Sema- 
phore. 

New  8-Inch  Steel  Railroad  Crossing 
Warning  Sign. 

Two  Steel  Arch  Bridge  Spans  of  differ- 


New  Illuminated  Steel  Stations.  These 
Stations  are  very  sturdy  and  durable, 
the  Concrete  and  Brickwork,  Window 
Frames  and  Windows  being  embossed  in 
realistic  designs.  This  statement  also 
applies  to  the  Roof,  Chimney,  and  Imi- 
tation Concrete  Platforms.  Have  elec- 
tric lights  inside  and  outside. 

New  “O”  Gauge  Steel  Pullman  Car. 
New  “O”  Gauge  Steel  Observation  Car. 
Six  New  all  Steel  Tunnels  beautifully 
finished  in  Greens,  Reds,  Browns,  etc. 


ural  colors.  It  is  a wonderful  selling 
medium  which  we  mail  to  all  boys  who 
inquire  from  your  town.  This  catalog  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  complete  pub- 
lished by  any  toy  manufacturer. 

Be  sure  and  send  for  it. 


ent  designs  which  can  be  used  in  sections 
for  making  long  and  short  bridges. 

Two  New  Steel  Approaches  both  left 
hand  and  right  hand  for  building  bridges 
with  Arch  Spans. 

Eight  New  Steel  Bridge  Combinations 
made  from  above. 


Three  are  illuminated.  Three  have  no 
lights.  They  are  adapted  for  either,  “O” 
Gauge  or  Standard  Gauge  Track.  Have 
embossed  portals  which  imitate  massive 
stone  work  with  keystone. 

All  these  items  are  described  in  full  in 
colors  in  our  new  catalog. 


THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION,  48-52  East  21st  Street,  New  York 


More  Than  Toys  Because 
Lionel  Locomotives  Are 
Electrically  and  Mechani- 
cally Correct. 


Lionel  Enamels  and  Colors 
Are  Rich  in  Appearance — 
Hard  and  Permanent  as 
Automobile  Finishes. 
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New  York  Toy  Fair  of  1920  Marks 
An  Epoch  In  the  Industry 

Six  Great  Display  Spaces  Express  to  World  American  Achievement  in  Design 
and  Manufacture — Walking  Dolls  a Feature  That  Commands  Attention — Toy 
Automobiles,  Flying  Machines  and  Bowling  Alleys  Among  Myriad  of  Offerings 


The  New  York 
toy  fair,  which 
opened  on  Feb.  2 and 
which  will  continue 
until  March  13,  is  a 
marvelous  example 
of  American  ingenu- 
ity and  constructive 
ability. 

What  is  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  toy 
exhibit  ever  held  in 
the  United  States  is 
assembled  at  the 
American  Woolen 
Building,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Building, 
Breslin  and  Imperial 
hotels,  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  and 
the  Bush  Terminal 
Sales  Building,  be- 
sides the  hundreds  of  showrooms  which  dot 
Manhattan. 

Mute,  but  eloquent,  witness  of  the  success 
of  the  fair  from  the  manufacturers’  stand- 
point is  the  plump,  well-filled  order  book.  Buy- 
ers have  come  and  looked  and  with  the  air  of 
a “lamb  led  to  the  slaughter”  have  groaned 
“get  out  your  order  book.”  For  prices  are 
high,  though  not  disproportionate  to  other 
classes  of  merchandise  or  with  similar  mer- 
chandise arriving  here  from  other  countries. 
In  fact,  buyers  returning  from  abroad  report 
stocks  of  foreign  dolls  and  toys  extremely 
limited  and  high  in  price.  Many  buyers  who 
had  planned  a trip  abroad  to  buy  goods  have 
changed  their  plans  and  are  now  buying  all 
domestic  products. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  done  him- 
self proud.  He  has  ventured  and  lost  and  won, 


This  American  bisque  doll  did  a ten-foot 
somersault,  landing  on  her  head  with  no 
serious  damage.  From  the  Colonial  Toy  Co. 

making  experiments  at  different  processes, 
working  against  time  to  fill  orders  for  the 
American  trade.  Of  course  it  was  not  wholly 
philanthropy  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  one  recognized  the  joy  of  accomplishments 
in  the  boast  one  hears  now  and  then,  “We 
nearly  broke  a leg,  but  we  filled  our  orders  100 
per  cent.”  There  are  instances  of  these  orders 
having  been  filled  at  an  actual  loss. 

If  the  buyer  wears  a restive  expression 
while  the  salesman  wields  the  order  book,  the 
manufacturer,  if  he  is  present,  also  affords  an 
interesting  study  in  physiognomy.  He  is  sit- 
ting in  the  game  and  he  has  got  to  play,  win 
or  lose,  and  the  odds  are  about  even.  It  is 
difficult  for  a toy  manufacturer  to  accept  or- 
ders for  1920  deliveries  at  prices  based  upon 
the  present  cost  of  material,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  reasonably  safe  esti- 
mate of  future  prices. 

The  Advance  of  Dolls 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  wonder 
dolls  and  toys  shown  at  the  toy  fair  with  cer- 
tain relics  of  the  industry  as  carried  on  by 
the  cave-dweller  father  for  his  progeny. 

At  the  British  museum  one  sees  porcelain 
elephants  and  painted  wooden  calves  and  dolls 


of  wood  and  earthen- 
ware and  metal  and 
stone.  One  wonders  if 
the  queer  little  maid  in 
ancient  Egypt  whom  his- 
tory records  as  having 
played  with  dolls  in  the 
eighteenth  dynasty, 
loved  her  little  mud  baby 
less  than  the  little  moth- 
er of  to-day  loves  her 
splendid  satin  - gowned 
American  beauty.  Art 
has  done  much  but  na- 
ture, as  regards  the 
mother  instinct,  is  the 
same  a in  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty. 

The  1920  doll  is  a fin- 
ished product.  One  line 
shown  at  the  toy  fair  is  the  character  walk- 
ing doll.  These  elegant  ladies  in  satin 
costumes,  green,  orchid,  pink  and  blue,  with 
satin  bloomers  and  gay  little  bonnets  to  match 
stand  about  thirty  inches  tall.  They  are  of 
wood  pulp  composition  with  natural  hair  and 
“sleeping  eyes.”  The  characters  represented 
are  “the  pink  lady,”  Gainsborough  silhouette, 
etc.  These  dolls  walk,  bow  and  bend  quite 
naturally. 

Paper  Walking  Doll 

Altogether  to  the  good  is  a clever  walking 
doll,  made  of  cardboard,  to  sell  at  25  cents. 
These  are  milkmaid  and  Maud  Muller  types; 


Little  Brother  and  Little  Sister,  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunny  Twin  Doll  Co. 

These  sand  pile  dollies  are  in  demand  as 
playmates  for  summer  tots. 


A kopak  stuffed 
bunny  from  William 
F.  Drueke  & Co. 


A cunning 
‘c  u p i d clown” 
from  the  Tip  Top 
Toy  Co. 


Illllllllllllll 
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cuvet  practiced  t 

foi  nfour 

SfcicLcJl  $50,  $7 5 CLKct  $100 
CU^c'ttttveKt^  o^-  l\ocnitu4- 

Infants’  rattles,  carriage  toys,  gift  novelties,  toilet  sets,  celluloid  dolls  in  all  sizes 
and  varieties.  Every  day  in  the  year  there  are  gift  things  being  bought  for  babies 
and  these  attractive  novelties  will  prove  a profitable  addition  to  your  infants’ 
department. 

Every  article  that  goes  into  these  special  assortments  has  been  chosen  with  ex- 
treme care — they  are  well  balanced  assortments  that  you’ll  find  decidedly  worth 
while  to  order  immediately.  A card  will  have  our  salesman  call. 


<j02=<jl0  'T^rocwtwaij 
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Left:  The  only 

thing  wrong  with  this 
walking  doll  is  that 
she’s  “two-faced”. 
She’s  the  same  on 
both  sides.  Made  of 
cardboard  by  the 
Transogram  Co.,  to 
retail  at  25  cents. 

Right:  To  meet  a 

demand  for  inexpen- 
sive dolls,  this  all- 
over  paroxyline  baby 
is  made  by  Theodore 
H ess. 


> 


a painted  wooden  stick  about 
two  feet  long  is  thrust  into  a 
vent  at  the  side,  and  the  lit- 
tle sunbonnetted  maiden 
bobs  along  on  tiny  feet  which 
move  in  perfect  time. 

A line  of  American  bisque 
dolls  attracted  much  worthy 
attention.  One  manufac- 
turer owes  an  order  to  an  in- 
cident that  occurred  in  his 
showroom.  With  three  buy- 
ers lined  up  in  a row  with 
himself  between  them  and 
the  door,  discoursing  volu- 
bly about  his  wares,  a 30- 
inch  bisque  suddenly  did  a 
somersault  from  the  topmost 
shelf  to  the  floor.  The  doll 
was  entirely  unharmed  by 
the  ten-foot  fall,  and  the  order  for  “practi- 
cally indestructible  bisque”  was  a large  one. 

“Boy”  dolls,  though  not  nearly  as  popular 
as  “girl”  dolls,  are  having  a larger  demand 
than  is  generally  supposed  to  be  justified.  The 
large  sales  of  small 
“boy”  dolls  made  of 
washable  cloth 
stuffed  with  kopak 
will  afford  the  indoor 
pastime  of  “chewing 
the  rag”  to  a large 
crop  of  1920  babies. 

The  advantage  of 
these  dolls  is  that 
they  may  be  eaten 
continuously  without 
serious  damage  as 
they  have  neither 
hair,  clothing  nor 
features  that  will 
come  off. 

Aunt  Jemima  and 
a small  “chip  off  the 
same  block”  named 
Caro  line  occupied 
space  at  the  toy  fair  and  prove  irresistible  to 
buyers.  These  “colored  babies”  are  made  of 
black  sateen,  with  round,  white  button  eyes 
and  sewed-on  features.  They  are  stuffed 
with  kopak  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Aunt  Jemima  we  have  learned  to  associate 
with  pancakes. 

This  line  includes  other  kopak-stuffed  dolls, 
white  children  and  animals.  The  newest  mem- 
ber is  a Peter  Rabbit.  The  kopak  in  the  dolls 
is  guaranteed  to  stand  washing  and  to  not  dis- 
color the  doll  by  fading.  It  is  washed  chem- 


past  tense,  though  we  will 
hear  of  it  again)  was  a doll’s 
coat  hanger  that  got  sold 
out  the  very  first  day.  The 
hanger  is  collapsible,  made 
of  American  satin  walnut 
and  covered  with  velvet  to 
prevent  garments  slipping 
off.  Folded,  it  is  about  1 x 
2 in.  Open,  it  is  4 in.  long. 
The  velvet  ribbon  covers  are 
in  a variety  of  shades.  This 
same  collapsible  hanger  is 
plentiful  in  sizes  for  adult 
garments.  It  is  about  1x3 
in.  folded,  and  can  be  re- 
tailed at  50  cents  and  $1. 

A snow-plane  racing  sled, 
advertised  as  the  “only 
round-runner  steering  sled,” 
had  the  steering  curve  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  sled.  This  is  made  in  two 
sizes  to  retail  at  $5.75  and  $6.50. 

A toy  automobile  having  a body  made  of 
sheet  steel  and  wood,  with  disc  steel  wheels 

and  leather  seat 
might  be  run  as  a 
jitney  with  some 
success.  Though 
only  about  2 ft.  tall 
and  4 ft.  long,  it  bore 
the  weight  of  five 
men  and  traversed 
the  show-room  on 
its  own  motor  power. 
The  automobile 
(which  is  the  Red 
Devil  type)  is  guar- 
anteed. to  run  15 
miles  on  one  charge, 
and  it  may  be  charged 
from  a lamp  socket. 
It  is  made  to  retail 
at  $150. 

The  salesman  in 
the  booth  where  the 
Jackie  acrobats  disport  themselves,  knows  how 
to  sell  his  wares.  He  lets  the  Jackies  do  the 
work.  Buyers  give  orders  at  this  booth  and 
come  back  to  double  them  before  they  leave  the 
building.  These  are  made  to  retail  at  $1.25. 
They  come  five  in  a box. 

A flying  machine  that  is  a sensation  is  a 
little  paper  contraption  that  “flies”  on  momen- 
tum from  a coil  spring  a distance  of  ten  to 

(Continued  on  page  317) 


ically  and  dried  before  being  used. 

Worthy  of  mention  is  a line  of  dolls’  cloth- 
ing outfits  put  out  by  a firm  new  in  the  trade. 
These  have  all  the  freshness  and  charm  of  new 
enthusiasm.  The  feature  de  resistance  is  the 


All-year-round  toy  department  of  the  Abrahamson-Bigelow  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The 
customers  of  this  store  are  manifesting  a gratifying  interest  in  this  toy  department,  and  seem 
pleased  to  find  a good  line  of  toys  shown  all  the  year  round  in  Jamestown. 

pink  batiste  lingerie  made  in  sets  in  exact  imi- 
tation of  a grown-up  lady. 

Artistic  Dolls’  Furniture 
A booth  that  caught  the  eye,  also  the  order, 
showed  clever  doll  furniture  that  is  entirely 
new.  The  artistic  designs  employed  illustrat- 
ing fairy  and  love  tales  show  an  imagination 
that  is  akin  to  genius.  The  models  are  doll 
cradles,  desks,  gate-leg  tables,  chairs  in  Colo- 
nial patterns  with  wooden  bottoms  and  round 
ports,  and  a bluebird  table  16  inches  wide  by 
30  inches  long  and  having  a bench  with  gable- 
end  legs,  also  decorated  with  bluebirds. 

The  doll  cradles  come  packed  flat  with  steel 
corner  brackets  and  screws  ready  to  set  up.  In 
each  box  there  is  a poster  in  colors  with  a 
syncopated  fairy  story.  This  doll  furniture  is 
finished  in  shades  of  chrome,  old  ivory,  sky 
blue  and  golden  rod,  decorated  in  various  de- 
signs, “Bo  Peeps,”  “ships  at  sea,”  “The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth”  and  colorful  and  mythical 
scenes  from  Oriental  child  life. 


The  Psy-cho-I-de-o-graph,  an  occult  talking 
board  from  C.  R.  Hamlin,  is  a new  member 
in  the  Ouija  board  class. 


From  the  Lustre  Wood  Product  Co.  A 
Priscilla  doll  cradle  in  white  and  sky-blue, 
decorated  with  “Bo-peeps”  and  having  the 
Puritan  maid  on  the  end  of  the  cradle.  It 
comes  ready  to  be  set  up  with  inside  braces 
and  screws  and  a syncopated  story  of  Priscilla 
in  colors  in  each  package. 


Doll  Coat  Hanger 

One  little  article  that  got  in  deep  water 
when  it  came  to  town  (we  speak  of  it  in  the 
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Things  certain  and  otherwise 
in  the  Toy  Market 

THERE  are  some  things  about  the  toy  market  this  year  you  can  be  sure 
of  and  some  you  can’t. 

For  instance,  there  will  be  uncertainties  about  toy  deliveries  until  conditions 
left  by  the  war  return  to  normal. 

As  in  all  other  industries  there  will  also  be  fluctuating  prices  with  the  probability 
of  a continued  upward  tendency. 

These  matters  cannot  be  controlled  by  toy  manufacturers — they  are  caused  by 
conditions  nation-wide  in  effect. 

But  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  in  1920  about  the  big  demand  for  American- 
Made  Toys.  And  it  is  equally  sure  that  this  demand  will  increase  as  the  Toy 
Manufacturers’  advertising  campaign  and  American  playthings  continue  to 
prove  to  grown  ups  and  children  that  American-Made  Toys  are  better  in  quality 
and  more  ingenious  in  design,  than  any  made  abroad. 

This  increased  demand  and  the  greater  appreciation  of  playthings  made  in  this 
country  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers’  advertising  campaign, — 
the  largest  and  most  effective  toy  advertising  campaign  ever  conducted. 

Last  year  thousands  of  toy  stores  and  toy  departments  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  cooperate  with  the  “American-Made  Toy”  movement.  This  cooperation 
ranged  from  the  largest  department  store  in  New  York  to  the  smallest  counters 
in  country  towns.  1920  will  show  tremendous  gains  in  this  cooperation. 

'{4  | 

Place  your  orders  for  American-Made  Toys  early.  Do  it  now.  The  cooperation 
of  buyers  with  manufacturers  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  threatened  uncertain- 
ties of  price  and  deliveries. 

It  is  also  the  only  way  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  advertising  campaign  for 
American-Made  Toy. 

If  you  desire  any  information  regarding  the  Toy  market  or  would  place  your 
store  on  our  mailing  lists  to  receive  full  information  about  this  biggest  of 
advertising  campaign,  write  us  today. 


TOY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Flatiron  Building — New  York  City 
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Specimens  from  the  line  of  wooden  animals  of  the  Parton  Toys.  These  come  packed  flat  in  a box  and 

can  be  set  up  by  very  young  children. 


Mechanical  Doll 
Gives  Ad  Man 
A Few  Ideas 
. On  Toys 

Pretty  Nearly  Every  Papa  in  Town 
Would  Come  in  if  Specialties 
Were  Properly  Played  Up  in 
Store  Publicity 

Goodness!  At  last  the  head  saleswoman 
has  straightened  out  my  legs!  They’ve  been 
bent  the  wrong  way  at  the  knees  for  two 
months.  And  my  back,  whoopee ! It  was 
just  about  bent  into  a letter  S! 

I’ve  got  joints,  *but  they  work  both  ways, 
backward  and  forward,  if  some  one  moves 
my  legs  and  arms  for  me. 

Now  I can  see  Counter  No.  2,  where  the 
specialties  are,  and  all  day  long  I watch  the 
children  and  listen  to  what  they  say  and 
what  the  salesgirls  say  about  the  toys. 

I’ve  always  liked  specialties — engines, 
trains  on  tracks,  building  and  construction 
toys — the  kind  that  encourages  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  skill.  They  fascinate  me, 
and  how  they  do  hold  the  boys  of  seven  to 
ten.  Oh,  my!  You  ought  to  sit  here  on  the 
shelf  with  me  and  watch  their  eyes. 

Just  Melts  Their  Eyes 

Sparkle?  That  isn’t  the  word.  It  seems 
to  me  their  eyes  just  melt  into  black,  blue  or 
gray  flame  at  times. 

Watch  that  little  touslehead  there  at  the 
end  of  the  counter  where  the  engine  and 
three  cars  turn  as  they  run  on  the  track. 
Watch  his  face!  Oh,  it  just  fairly  beams! 
He  thinks  it’s  his  train  now.  And  maybe 
it  will  be  in  a few  minutes.  His  papa’s  with 
him  and  I know  a thing  or  two  about  papas 
of  ten-year-old  boys. 

If  I were  the  adman  of  this  store  I’d  put 
a lot  in  the  advertisement  about  our  toys, 
especially  these  specialties.  And  pretty 
soon  every  papa  in  town  would  bring  his 
boy  here.  I know  some  of  the  papas  in  this 
town  don’t  know  what  wonderful  things  are 
here  for  the  boys  to  see — things  to  wake  up 
their  sleeping  bents. 

An  Embryo  Architect 

See  that  boy  with  the  freckles  and  the  red 
hair?  He’s  studying  the  mechanical  build- 
ing blocks.  I bet  he  wants  to  be  an  archi- 
tect or  a contractor  or  something.  If  he  had 
a set  of  those  toys  he’d  build  everything, 
pretty  near.  I know  he  would.  Then  some 
day  when  he’s  a big  man,  with  a mustache 
and  an  office  full  of  maps  and  prints  and 
things,  he’ll  think  of  this  toy  section  where 
he  got  his  first  lesson  in  how  to  build  things. 

Isn’t  it  fine  that  the  store  manager  put  a 
man  sales  person  at  that  table?  He  knows 
more  than  this  girl  about  how  to  interest 
the  children — the  boy  children — in  boy  toys. 
He  sometimes  acts  like  a boy  himself.  He’s 
got  a lot  of — what  do  they  call  it?  Oh,  yes, 
enthusiasm!  Pretty  big  word  for  me,  but 


I know  what  it  means,  even  if  I am  only  a 
doll.  It  means  to  be  able  to  arouse  other 
people’s  interest  in  what  you  are  interested 
in — toys  and  everything! 

My!  that  made  my  head  ache.  But  you 
watch  and  you’ll  see  something  in  my  col- 
umn about  Staple  Toys — the  ones  that  help 
to  sell  all  the  other  kinds. 

English  Toy  Makers 
Developing  Strength 

Follow  American  Lines  Closely,  with 
Optimistic  Market  Outlook — No 
Fear  of  German  Makes 

English  toy  manufacturers  are  developing 
their  business  along  lines  closely  following 
those  of  American  firms.  Quantity  production 
by  use  of  improved  machinery  is  planned,  to 
enable  selling  on  a basis  of  price  competition 
as  well  as  quality.  Most  of  the  machinery 
used  had  to  be  specially  designed  and  built 
because  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  monopo- 
lized all  machinery  plants  for  war  purposes. 

A few  German  goods  are  appearing  in  the 
British  market,  but  leaders  of  the  industry 
believe  the  English  goods  have  obtained  a foot- 


A toy  horse  constructed  on  heavy  steel 
frame  guaranteed  to  support  a weight  up  to 
150  pounds.  From  Louis  Amberg  & Son. 


hold  that  cannot  be  shaken.  Lines  at  present 
available  are  not  complete,  but  are  being  ex- 
tended rapidly.  Already  several  of  the  largest 
producers  are  turning  out  sufficient  goods  to 
make  a bid  for  export  trade. 

The  British  take  great  pride  in  the  quality 
of  their  mechanical  trains  and  automobiles. 
The  propelling  machinery  is  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  clockwork  arrangement,  being 
built  as  carefully  as  though  intended  for  prac- 
tical use.  Elaborate  toys  for  older  children 
such  as  electrical  outfits  and  building  sets  are 
being  made  in  large  quantities.  Large  fac- 
tories have  been  built  to  turn  these  out,  and 
German  competition  is  no  longer  feared. 


New  York  Toy  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  315) 

sets  include  a toy  rifle  that  shoots  cork  loads, 
and  the  game  is  to  shoot  the  soldiers  down. 
This  retails  at  about  $1  a set. 

A 6-ft.  tent,  a good-size  menagerie,  cages, 
trucks  and  some  tin  acrobats  comprised  one 
toy  that  made  “little  children  of  grown-up 
men.”  Hunger  was  the  only  thing  that  in- 
duced some  busy  (?)  buyers  to  tear  themselves 
away  from  this  kiddie  circus,  which  is  made 
to  retail  at  $15  to  $75. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the 
1920  toy  fair  is  the  part  women  have  played 
in  making  it  possible.  So  far,  most  of  the 
honors  in  scientific  research  and  invention  go 
to  men.  But  it  is  greatly  due  to  the  clever, 
agile  brain  of  woman  that  the  doll  and  toy 
industry  is  on  its  way  to  the  topmost  rung  of 
the  ladder. 

Another  interesting  thing  is  the  eager  ac- 
knowledgment men  make  to  woman  designers. 
Manufacturers,  asked  about  the  origin  of  an 
idea,  more  frequently  than  otherwise  gave  the 
credit  to  a woman.  And  many  employ  women 
designers  in  preference  to  men. 

It  will  be  found  almost  invariably  that  a 
particularly  successful  doll  or  toy  enjoying 
large  monetary  returns  has  had  a woman 
“mixed  in  somewhere.”  A not  inconsiderable 
number  of  women  are  marketing  their  ideas, 
manufacturing  their  lines  and  selling  them  in 
successful  competition.  Schools  for  designers 
of  toys  and  dolls  should  be  the  next  step.  Mr. 
Purdy  of  the  Art  Alliance  has  long  promoted 
such  a school,  and  its  need  will  soon  have  be- 
come so  imperative  as  not  to  admit  of  further 
delay. 
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A New  Altitude  Record  in  Sales 

Kase  Flight  Planes  Sell  As  Well  As  They  Fly 

8,000  Kase  Flight  Planes  sold  at  retail  in  four  months  is  the  record  of  the 
Strauss  Toy  Shops  of  New  York  City.  Our  planes  are  on  sale  in  every 
prominent  department  store  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

From  the  Emporium  in 
San  Francisco  to  R.  H. 

White  in  Boston,  depart- 
ment stores  are  making 
profits  and  giving  zest  to 
all  year  round  toy  de- 
partments through  Kase 
Flight  Planes. 


Fast  Sellers 
Because  They  Fly 

It  is  not  the  handsome  packing  of  the  airplanes, ; 
their  brilliant  colors,  nor  the  war  insignia  on  each 
plane  that  makes  Kase  Planes  popular,  it  is  the 
positive  fact  that  they  fly. 

You  know  the  keen  interest  of  boys,  and  girls  too, 
in  aviation;  how  they  are  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  an 
airplane  soaring  across  the  sky,  how  the  boys  form 
model  clubs  and  discuss  the  subject  like  pro- 
fessionals. 

Every  particle  of  this  interest  can  be  converted  into 
business  for  your  store.  Several  establishments 
have  staged  outdoor  contests  with  Kase  Flight 
Planes.  Think  of  the  publicity  they  gained! 


The  Secret 
Of  Their  Success 

The  main  aerofoils,  or  wings,  of  Kase  Flight 
Planes,  are  stream-lined  and  shaped  like  the  wings 
of  a regulation  passenger  machine.  The  action  of 
these  planes  in  an  air  current  produces  a lift  which 
holds  the  plane  up  while  the  propellers  push  it  for- 
ward. Kase  Planes  are  very  sensitive  and  will  loop, 
go  into  and  come  out  of  tail  spins,  the  falling  leaf, 
and  spirals  of  their  own  volition.  Our  model  F4  is 
guaranteed  to  fly  1,200  feet;  other  models  in  pro- 
portion to  size.  The  Kase  Wing  structure  is  our 
exclusive  property  and  is  fully  protected  by  patents. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER: 

In  order  to  encourage  the  all  season  Toy  Department  to  which  Kase  Flight  Planes  can  so  ably  give 
their  support,  we  are  making  a special  trial  offer.  It  consists  of  an  assortment  of  eighteen,  guar- 
anteed-to-fly,  Kase  Flight  Planes.  These  will  be  billed  to  you  at  $30.66  and  will  show  a profit  of 
$15.34.  They  are  the  same  kind  of  plane  of  which  Ferdinand  Strauss  sold  8,000  in  four  months. 


Take  advantage  of  this  special  trial  offer.  Build  up  your  toy  department  with  an  aggres- 
sive line  of  business-getting  toys.  Write  for  your  assortment  of  Kase  Flight  Planes  NOW, 

without  delay.  They  mean  all-year  profits. 

FLYING  MODEL  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

West  Cheshire  Connecticut 
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Broader  Viewpoint  on  Toy 
Retailing  Is  Developing 

Progressive  Idea  Regards  Them  as  More  Than  Something  to  Sell — Intimate 
Human  Contacts  Which  Distinguish  Toy  Purchases  Offer  Basis  upon  Which 
Humanization  of  Store’s  Own  Contacts  Can  Be  Constructed 


There  are  two  kinds  of  successful  toy  de- 
partments: One  does  a big  business  and 
makes  big  profit;  the  other  makes  a fair 
profit  only  and  grows  very  little  in  volume. 

The  first  kind  grows  in  size  year  by  year 
because  of  the  application  of  a principle  in 
merchandising  which  is  lacking  in  the  sec- 
ond kind — the  principle  of  exploiting  the  na- 
ture of  the  goods  as  well  as  its  use-value. 

One  kind  sells  toys  merely  as  a special 
line  of  goods  put  in  stock  because  there  is  a 
natural  demand  for  them.  Possibly  a large 
percentage  of  the  leading  toy  departments 
come  under  this  head. 

New  Idea  Developing 

The  other  kind,  fewer  in  number  but 
rapidly  increasing,  may  be  described  as  toy 
departments  operated  for  the  double  purpose 
of  making  a profit  and  of  individualizing  the 
merchandising  character  of  the  entire  store. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond classification  does  not  lie  in  the  loca- 
tion, the  amount  of  investment  in  merchan- 
dise, the  size  of  the  department  or  the  grade 
of  toys  carried.  Both  are  more  or  less  alike 
in  all  these  respects.  The  main  difference 
is  in  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  respons- 
ible for  the  department’s  existence — their  at- 
titude toward  the  true  meaning  of  toys  as 
merchandise. 

Viewpoint  Lacks  Breath 

If  the  department  was  put  in  because  it 
offered  just  another  outlet  for  goods  this 
attitude  limits  the  possibilities  for  growth. 
It  will  be  operated  much  as  the  hosiery  or 
toilet  goods  department — on  the  basis  that 
there  is  a certain  demand  for  toys,  so  we’ll 
meet  it  and  cash  in  on  it.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  viewpoint  except  that  it 
lacks  breadth. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  toy  depart- 
ments put  into  stores  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying a demand  for  a special  type  of  mer- 
chandise. 

This  marks  the  great  difference  in  atti- 
tude. 

Whenever  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
putting  in  a toy  department  offers  as  his  rea- 
son the  fact  that  it  will  bring  a special  type 
of  business  he  has  an  idea  plus  the  regular 
expectation  of  profit.  He  will  see  to  it  that 
the  department  does  some  of  the  special 
things  it  ought  to  do  besides  bringing  in  a 
certain  figure  in  extra  volume  and  additional 
profit.  There  are  several  of  these  things. 
They  will  appear  in  the  order  of  importance. 

A certain  profit  is  understood,  so  it  will 
be  dismissed  for  the  time  being. 

A toy  department  humanizes  the  mer- 


chandise character  of  the  store,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  goods  compris- 
ing the  department.  Without  exception  every 
other  line  of  goods  in  the  entire  store  is 
bought  by  customers  with  a utilitarian  pur- 
pose in  mind.  This  is  true  even  of  pictures, 
art  wares  and  purely  luxury  goods — dia- 
monds, other  gems,  jewelry,  furs  and  so  on. 

But  it  is  not  true  of  toys!  Consider  the 
final  disposition  of  any  toy  purchased  by  an 
adult,  say  a toy  drum,  kitchen-set,  doll  or  a 
steam-engine.  Who  will  utilize  this  toy? 
NO  ONE.  It  is  not  bought  with  utility  in 
mind.  It  may  be  only  a toy  in  the  pur- 
chaser’s mind  but  when  it  reaches  its  final 


TOYS  HAVE  HUMANIZING  EFFECT 
ON  'STORE  ATMOSPHERE 


Toy  customers  view  the  store  in  a 
new  light  when  they  are  in  the  toy  de- 
partment because  the  stocks  there  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  an  individual  world — 
the  child  world. 

Adults  buy  toys  as  toys,  a drum,  say, 
but  when  the  child  receives  it  it  is  not  a 
toy  but  a drum.  This  changeling  nature 
gives  the  toy  stock  a peculiar  appeal,  a 
distinctive  character  which  reflects 
favorably  on  the  entire  store. 

Store  advertisements  and  window 
displays  are  humanized  by  the  presence 
in  them  of  toys,  for  every  prospective 
purchaser  of  general  lines  of  goods  is  a 
potential  toy  purchaser,  and  vice  versa. 
Whether  or  not  one  has  a child,  the  toy 
appeal  is  universal. 

Viewed  in  a purely  practical  light, 
toys  afford  the  store  an  additional  point 
of  contact  with  customers.  Every  toy 
purchase  means  an  adult  in  the  store 
with  a special  purpose  in  mind,  aside 
from  any  needs  for  general  merchandise 
even  if  both  toys  and  other  goods  are 
bought  on  the  same  shopping  tour. 


owner  it  is  not  a toy:  it’s  a drum,  a kitchen- 
set,  a doll,  an  engine.  No  child  ever  calls 
a toy,  a toy.  She  or  he  calls  it  whatever  it 
is — a drum,  for  example. 

Is  Changed  in  Child  Mind 

So  between  the  toy  counter  and  the  child 
this  merchandise  changes  its  nature  as  com- 
pletely as  a chemeleon  changes  hue,  more 
completely  because  the  change  is  real  in  the 
case  of  the  toy.  With  the  chameleon  it  is 
only  an  illusion,  a reflection  of  the  color  of  a 
nearby  object. 

Mother  steps  into  the  toy  section  and 
says  to  herslef,  “I’ll  buy  Johnny  a toy.  He 
needs  something  new  to  amuse  and  divert 


him.  I’ll  buy  him  a toy — a little  electric 
train.”  She  does,  and  takes  it  home  and 
gives  it  to  Johnny.  She  may  or  she  may  not 
say,  “Johnny,  mother  has  brought  you  a toy 
train.”  It  makes  no  difference  what  she  says, 
the  toy  is  a train  in  Johnny’s  eyes.  He  doesn’t 
shout  to  his  little  friend  next  door,  “Oh!  look 
Jimmy,  I’ve  got  a new  toy.”  He  shouts,  “I’ve 
got  a train;  come  and  see  it  go.” 

And  what  is  true  of  one  toy  in  the  toy 
stock  holds  good  for  the  toy  department — 
it  brings  the  store  a type  of  business  wholly 
different  in  nature  from  any  other  line.  In 
other  words,  the  toy  department  is  a busi- 
ness within  a business. 

This  characteristic  gives  it  its  individual 
nature — a humanizing  character.  People 
who  visit  the  toy  department  are  still  cus- 
tomers of  the  store  in  general,  but  they  are 
shopping  in  a little  individual  world  all  its 
own  when  buying  toys.  To  make  it  clearer, 
the  $10  spent  in  the  toy  section  by  a regular 
customer  who  has  spent  $40  in  other  depart- 
ments is  not  $10  extra  in  money  so  much  as 
it  is  ten  other  dollars. 

There  is  a difference  between  extra  and 
other.  The  other  ten  brings  the  customer  to 
the  store  in  a way  that  cannot  be  compared 
to  anything  else — any  other  kind  of  transac- 
tion. This  is  because  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  toy  is  bought  by  the  customer  and 
because  of  the  mood  she  is  in  when  she 
buys  it. 

Toys  Affect  Advertising 

A well  written  advertisement  about  toys 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  store’s  general 
advertising  as  the  sale  of  toys  has  on  the 
general  selling.  And  for  the  same  reason — 
it  is  a message  about  a commodity  bought 
for  a specialized  purpose.  Toy  copy  human- 
izes the  store  advertising.  Because  a toy  is 
bought  in  a distinctly  human  mood  by  the 
customers  they  read  ads  about  toys  in  the 
same  mood.  They  see  the  store  in  another 
light  than  in  the  light  of  socks,  frying  pans, 
rugs  and  other  utilities  and  necessities. 

Whatever  toys  do  for  selling  and  adver- 
tising they  do  for  windows  and  interior  dis- 
plays. People  look  at  them  because  of  what 
toys  mean  to  them — goods  of  distinctly  hu- 
man appeal. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  final  effect  on  a 
store’s  business  of  a line  of  goods  whose  in- 
fluence is  human  rather  than  material;  per- 
sonal rather  than  impersonal;  specific  rather 
than  general.  And  the  larger  the  toy  busi- 
ness grows  the  more  powerful  the  effect.  If 
a hundred  thousand  individuals  a year  each 
buy  a toy,  that  means  that  many  visits  and 
that  many  toy  impressions  a year.  Back  of 

(Continued  on  page  329) 
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Our  line  consists  of  five  models,  combination  wood  and  steel,  non-sinkable  Transports, 
Destroyers  and  Submarines  in  twelve  and  fifteen  inch  lengths.  They  are  of  the  simplest 
construction — a child  can  install  a new  elastic  motor  in  two  minutes.  The  Submarine  dives 
and  runs  submerged,  automatically  shooting  a torpedo  as  it  returns  to  the  surface.  Boats 
are  finished  in  three  color  combinations  of  red,  blue,  gray,  white,  slate,  yellow  and  black. 
Handsome  in  appearance  and  popular  in  price,  they  appeal  instantly  to  a discriminating 
public. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Toys  in  America 


REPRESENTED  BY 

RIEMANN  SEABREY  CO.  11-15  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


I 
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Put  Yourself  In  the  Child’s  Place 
To  Learn  the  Toys  He  Craves 

Remarkable  Insight  Into  Childish  Characters  Is  Readily  Accessible  If 
You  Apply  Your  Imagination — This  Article  Offers  Selling  Ideas  That  Will 
Help  in  Starting  a “Toys  for  June  Play”  Campaign 


Look  around  you  in  the  toy  department, 
Miss  Toy  Salesperson!  Pick  up  the  toys 
there  and  study  them.  What  are  they  for? 
What  will  the  child  who  may  ultimately  pos- 
sess them  think  of  them?  What  would  you 
have  thought  of  them  as  a child — not  as  an 
adult  looking  back  on  your  childhood — but  as 
a child? 

For  it  is  within  yourself  that  you  find  your 
understanding  to  sell  toys  with  success.  If 
you  do  not  remember  what  you  felt  and 
thought  as  a child  you  might  just  as  well 
move  out  of  the  toy  department.  But  if  you 
have  a remembrance,  provided  it  is  true, 
though  it  be  ever  so  hazy,  you  can  analyze  it 
and  build  upon  it  and  use  it  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  your  understanding — and  incidentally 
of  your  sales. 

Good  Things  to  Have 

Starting  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  yourself  as  a child  you 
should  cultivate  certain  quali- 
ties in  yourself  as  a grown-up, 
and  then  as  a toy  salesperson. 

Here  is  a list  of  a few  of  the 
qualities  you  should  start  with 
and  cultivate  assiduously — 
sympathy,  tact,  understanding, 
imagination,  appreciation,  gentleness,  hu- 
manity, love. 

All  these  will  be  assisted  by  your  memory 
of  your  childhood  and  by  your  study  of  the 
toys  you  have  to  sell  with  a view  to  discover- 
ing their  use  and  meaning  to  the  child. 

Study  also  children  and  apply  to  them  your 
remembrance  of  yourself  as  a child.  Watch 
the  children  around  you.  There  is  no  one  so 
secluded  or  separated  that  she  does  not  know 
a few  children.  See  what  they  like,  how  they 
play,  what  they  seem  to  do  with  the  things 
they  have.  If  there  is  a playroom  in  the  store 
where  you  work  it  would  pay  you  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  of  your  noon  hour,  if  you  have 
no  other  time,  watching  the  children. 

Classify  the  Children 

Make  your  own  classification  of  kinds  of 
children.  Whatever  classification  you  make, 
however,  must  be  elastic  enough  to  vary  for 
those  thousands  which  are  always  an  exception 
to  the  rule. 

Children  are,  let  us  say,  mechanically 
minded,  physically  active,  or  imaginative,  pre- 
dominately. Here  is  an  outline  which  you  may 
adapt  to  your  own  use: 

(1)  Mechanically  Minded. — While  some 
children  are  more  or  less  haphazard  in  their 
methods  of  material  construction  and  prefer 
to  do  their  own  building  from  their  im- 
aginations rather  than  from  logical  directions 


already  thought  out  and  printed  for  them, 
there  are  those  who  like  to  “build  things”  and 
put  things  together.  They  are  constantly  in- 
quiring into  the  “why”  of  things  and  wanting 
to  know  how  a rainbow  is  constructed.  These 
children  are  pictured  as  growing  up  into  our 
engineers  or  our  scientific  scholars. 

(2)  Physically  Active. — These  are  the 
children  who  want  to  be  constantly  at  some 
active,  violent  play.  They  are  not  willing  to 
think  quietly  or  to  dream  or  to  make  their 
own  play.  They  are  constantly  asking  “What 
shall  I do  now?”  Their  hands  and  their  bod- 
ies must  be  busy.  These  children  would  run 
after  the  rainbow. 

(3)  Imaginative. — Children  of  active  im- 
agination are  perhaps  easiest  of  all  to  please. 
They  live  in  their  own  little  world  and  make 


their  own  stories.  No  one  can  think  for  these 
children.  They  enhance  the  article  with  which 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  idea  they  have 
of  it.  A chair  may  become  a ship  or  a castle, 
not  just  in  play,  but  in  reality,  to  the  child. 

Can’t  Impose  Upon  Imagination 

The  quality  of  imagination  is  perhaps  the 
dominant  one  of  all  natural  children  and  one 
that  cannot  be  imposed  upon.  It  is  one  that 
can  be  educated  out  of  them  in  time  by  crowd- 
ing material  facts  upon  them,  but  its  value  in 
playing  and  in  living  is  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  interested  in  child  develop- 
ment. 

Having  some  such  classifications  as  this  in 
your  mind,  of  the  children  to  whom  you  may 
sell  toys,  take  a look  over  your  toy  stock  and 
analyze  it  to  your  own  satisfaction,  for  your 
own  information.  They  may  already  be 
grouped  according  to  some  classification  such 
as:  (1)  building  and  construction  toys,  (2) 

mechanical  toys,  (3)  dolls  and  accessories, 

(4)  table  games,  (5)  athletic  requisites,  (6) 
animals,  and  (7)  furniture. 

But  they  are  capable  of  innumerable  other 
classifications,  such  as:  (1)  fair  weather 

toys,  (2)  rainy  day  toys,  (3)  counterpane 
toys,  (4)  playground  toys,  and  (5)  athletic 
sports  toys. 

Or,  again,  toys  to  bring  out  (1)  mental 
traits,  (2)  physical  traits,  (3)  dispositional 


traits,-  (4)  moral  traits,  and  (5)  spiritual 
traits. 

Or  yet  again,  (1)  toys  of  imagination, 
(2)  toys  for  observation,  (3)  toys  for  exercise, 
(4)  toys  for  thinking  and  ingenuity.  (See 
first  article  of  this  -series,  published  in  the 
Economist  of  Jan.  17.) 

Make  your  own  mental  classification  by 
studying  the  toys  you  have  in  stock  and  think- 
ing of  them  in  relation  to  the  children  they 
are  to  please.  Pick  up  a small  red  cart,  the 
kind  that  is  dragged  around  the  room  with  a 
stick. 

Play  a Bit  Yourself 

Set  your  imagination  to  work  as  hard  as 
the  child’s.  What  can  be  done  with  a simple 
toy  like  that?  As  a general  rule,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  simpler  the  toy  the  more  different 
things  can  be  done  with  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  child. 

An  elaborate  mechanical 
toy  is  wound  up,  does  its  little 
stunt,  and  there’s  an  end.  It 
cannot  be  battered  around  vig- 
orously or  it  will  be  broken  and 
its  mechanical  capabilities  ir- 
reparably damaged.  But  a toy  of 
simple  lines  and  few  devices  can 
be  used  by  the  child  in  any  number  of  ways. 

Take  the  small  cart  mentioned.  It  might 
be  the  vehicle  of  a doll  queen,  a moving  cage 
for  a circus  tiger,  or  a delivery  cart  for  store 
supplies  (children  love  to  play  store) . On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  used  to  carry  small 
packages  for  mother.  Again,  it  might  be  rid- 
den as  a hobby  horse. 

Keep  the  possibilities  of  your  toys  in  mind 
when  you  meet  the  many  and  varied  customers 
who  will  come  to  your  department.  And  then 
listen  with  all  your  ears  to  any  hint  they  may 
casually  throw  out  about  the  characteristics 
of  the  child  they  are  trying  to  buy  a toy  for. 
Parents  or  others  who  buy  for  children  may  be 
classified,  too. 

The  “Educational”  Mother 

Here  comes,  for  instance,  the  “educational” 
mother.  She  has  gone  to  college  in  her  youth 
and  learned  bookfuls  of  the  theories  of  life, 
the  meaning  of  play  in  man  and  child.  She 
has  taken  her  marriage  and  her  children  seri- 
ously, and  has  taken  courses  on  domestic  sci- 
ence, and  the  raising  of  children.  She  keeps 
up  with  all  the  latest  methods  of  child  educa- 
tion. She  has  strong  faith  in  the  educative 
value  of  toys,  and  she  knows  just  what  kind  of 
toys  children  need. 

If  she  knows  what  she  has  come  for  and 
you  have  the  article  she  is  easily  served.  Even 
then  you  can  often  show  her  something  along 


Ideas  for  a summer  toy  campaign  in  department  events,  adver- 
tising and  windows,  which  were  to  have  constituted  the  second 
article  in  the  “toys  for  June  play”  campaign,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  article.  This  article  treats  of  the  attitude  and  self-training  of 
the  salesperson  for  the  best  results  in  selling  toys.  Methods  ad- 
vanced are  applicable  to  all  times  of  year,  but  may  be  especially 
emphasized  now  on  account  of  the  June  selling  campaign. 


(Continued  on  page  329) 
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Artcraft  Dolls  have  the  mark  of  quality  as  unmistakably  as 
Sleeping  Beauty  was  more  charming  than  her  wicked  stepmother. 

The  original  doll-making  knowledge  of  Artcraft  designers  coupled 
to  a policy  which  makes  commercial  consideration  secondary  to 
artistic  production  gives  Artcraft  Dolls  their  standing. 

Quality  depends  on  construction.  Visitors  to  the  Artcraft  Exhibit 
at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  Room  309,  will  be  able  to  examine  the 
new  glass  eye  which  automatically  keeps  snug  hold  in  the  socket, 
the  perfectly  proportioned  body  and  limbs,  and  the  skin-like 
texture  of  the  Artcraft  finish. 


Sizes 


BABY  DOLLS, 
JOINTED  DOLLS, 


13,  15,  20,  22  inches 
19,  21,  24,  26  inches 


Our  new  plant,  quadrupling  the  space  of  the  former  shops, 
assures  the  delivery  of  all  orders. 

ARTCRAFT  PIATTHINGS 

CORPORATION 
718  - 72  8 ATLANTI C AVE NUE 


B R O O K IYN 


NEW 


YORK 
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“As  Twig  Is  Bent,  So  Tree  Inclines” 
Is  One  Big  Toy  Dept.  “Why” 

If  Merchant  Would  Build  His  Business  into  the  Community,  All-year  Toy  De- 
partment Can  Be  Made  Cornerstone — And  Here’s  a Suggestion 

for  a “Stunt”  Next  Month 


will  remember  that  de- 
partment, and  the  “pret- 
ty lady”  who  sold  the 
cradle. 

Progressive  stores 
recognize  this  first  link 
with  future  patronage 
and  many  evolve  plans 
to  attract  and  hold  the 
friendship  of  children. 

In  free  advertising 
novelties,  the  cheapest 
trinket  given  to  a child 
will  please  both  the  child 
and  the  parent,  whereas 
an  article  of  similar 
value  given  directly  to 
the  parent  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a cheap 
trick  to  get  trade. 

Among  the  firms 
who  have  striven  for  the 
good  will  of  juvenile 
customers  through  free 


This  Humpty-Dumpty  with  the  “smile  that 
won’t  come  off”  is  made  of  green  and  tan  felt. 
His  plump  body  has  great  resilience,  enabling 
him  to  do  many  stunts.  His  hat  is  of  green 
felt.  From  S.  Craig  Preston. 


The  ultimate  advan- 
tage of  the  toy  depart- 
ment to  the  modern  retail 
store  has  only  its  begin- 
ning in  the  toy  depart- 
ment. 

Men  and  women  are 
but  little  children  grown. 
All  are  seekers  of  the 
bluebird  of  happiness, 
each  according  to  the 
ideals  and  illusions  form- 
ed by  the  indelible  im- 
pressions of  childhood. 

We  all  come  to  know 
that  our  dolly  was  stuffed 
with  sawdust,  that  the 
gorgeous  glitter  of  the  circus  was  tinsel,  that 
the  pink  lemonade  and  impossible  beverage 
and  that  “there  ain’t  no  Santa  Claus.” 

But  Those  Impressions  Cling 

But  just  the  same,  we  don’t  forget  the 
dolly,  nor  the  clowns  and  bareback  riders  of 
the  circus.  Nor  the  pink  lemonade  with  its 
aftermath  of  “tummy  ache.”  The  genera- 
tions that  have  come  and  gone,  each  keeping 
warm  and  tender  the  Christmas 
spirit  and  Santa  Claus,  attest  that 
the  memories  of  childhood  are  in- 
delible and  all  the  wear  and  tear 
of  years  will  no  terase  them. 

In  old  people  we  observe  that 
where  immediate,  every-day  oc- 
currences are  almost  instantly 
forgotten  impressions  and  experi- 
ences of  childhood  are  remem- 
bered— even  to  the  small  details. 

The  other  day  an  Economist 
staff-member  saw  a prosperous- 
looking  business  man,  leading  a 
little  chap  by  the  hand,  in  a de- 
partment showing  toys  and  juve- 
nile furniture  in  one  of  New 
York’s  large  department  stores. 

He  went  directly  to  a young 
saleswoman  in  the  department  to 
whom  he  said,  “I  want  to  intro- 
duce my  son.  We  bought  his 
cradle  from  you  and  you  were  so 
darned  nice  about  it,  I’ve  always  warted  to 
bring  the  kid  in  and  show  him  to  you.” 

“A  Pretty  Lady,  Daddy?” 

The  young  woman’s  reception  was  all  it 
should  have  been  and  as  they  left  the  depart- 
ment the  lad  was  saying  “Wasn’t  she  a pretty 
lady,  daddy?” 

When  the  old  man  that  that  little  boy 
will  become  has  forgotten  other  things,  he 


souvenir  advertising  is  Bernstein  & Co.,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who  desiring  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  boys’  suits  and  overcoats,  gave  away 
a pair  of  “Hi-lo”  stilts  with  every 
purchase.  Guinzburg  Bros., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  gave  a 
“scooter”  with  every  pair  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  shoes  sold. 

A.  Livingston  & Sons,  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  gave  away  with 
all  purchases  in  the  children’s  de- 
partment a bed-time  story  book 
having  colored  pictures.  Each 
week  they  give  a different  book 
and  a number  of  children  have 
whole  sets. 

The  B.  R.  Baker  clothing  store, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  with 
every  purchase  of  $25  or  over  a 
“liberty”  gun,  complete  with  the 
famous  “liberty”  game.  These 
firms  have  found  the  returns 
more  than  justified  the  expendi- 
ture. 

The  children’s  shop  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  recently  put  on  an  ad- 
vertising stunt  which  created  a great  deal  of 
interest.  An  advertisement  was  run  in  the 
local  papers  announcing  that  coupons  would 
be  dropped  from  two  airplanes.  Some  coupons 
were  good  for  cash,  but  the  majority  were  for 
merchandise.  Everybody  in  Syracuse  was  in- 
terested in  the  flight  of  the  planes. 

The  increase  in  the  store’s  business  is  grat- 
ifying, and  they  report  the  opening  of  a 
branch  store  in  another  part  of  the  city. 


All-Year  Toy  Converts 
In  a letter  to  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist, 
F.  W.  Bigelow,  of  the 
Abrahamson  - Bigelow 
Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  says:  “We  noticed 

your  article  in  the  Toy- 
land  Section  of  the 
Economist  of  Dec.  27, 
and  are  glad  to  state 
that  we  have  opened  up 
an  all-year-’round  toy  de- 
partment and  find  that 
our  customers  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the 
idea,  as  heretofore  there 
has  been  no  real  good 
line  of  toys  shown  the 
year  ’round  in  our  city, 
and  there  was  need  for 
such  a department.” 

E.  E.  Scarfa,  toy 
buyer  for  the  Hunter, 
Tapper  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  found  the  all-year 
toy  department  highly  successful.  Mr.  Scarfa 
bears  in  mind  the  seasonable  demand  of  his 
merchandise  and  features  in  his  advertising 
“rainy-day  playthings,”  “fair-weather  play- 
things,” “track  and  field  day,”  “pond  and 
stream”  and  “for  the  playground”  days  at  the 
most  effective  times. 

“The  big  season  is,  of  course,  at  Xmas 
time,”  he  says,  but  attributes  the  gratifying 
returns  of  the  holiday  trade  greatly  to  the  all- 
year  policy  of  the  department.  “Children  are 
acquainted  with  the  department  through  asso- 
ciation and  come  because  they  have  friends 
there,  and  feel  at  home,”  Mr.  Scarfa  explains. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Armstrong,  of  Schenectady, 
If.  Y.,  has  a doll  shop,  the  appeal  of  which 
has  proven  irresistible  to  the  “little  mothers” 
of  Schenectady.  This  attractive  shop  is  open 
365  days  in  the  year,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  her- 
self, smiling  and  radiant,  is  evidence  of  the 
shop’s  prosperity. 


Toy  Manufacturers  Meet 

One  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
American  Toy  Manufacturers’  Association  at- 
tended a banquet  given  by  the  association  in 
the  Colonial  room  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on 
Friday  of  last  week.  Business  was  combined 
with  pleasure  in  discussions  bearing  upon 
prices  and  the  business  outlook  for  1920-21. 
A.  C.  Gilbert,  of  the  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Hoyt,  of  the  Hoyt  Advertising  Service, 
spoke,  and  outlined  plans  for  1920-21.  Plans 
for  the  benefit  of  salesmen  were  discussed. 


The  old  fash- 
ioned “Jack  in  the 
box”  is  again 
among  those  pres- 
ent in  American 
made  toys.  Marks 
Brothers  & Co.  are 
the  manufacturers. 


A feature  of  this 
doll  is  that  the  face 
is  of  a type  that  ap- 
peals strongly  to  chil- 
dren. From  the 
Eclipse  Doll  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  BABY 

Toy  Phonograph 


A Giver  of  Unbounded  Joy 

This  instrument  is  built  to  produce  with  truest 
interpretation  the  notes  of  greatest  masters  or 
the  voices  of  monologist  and  singer.  It  teaches 
eager  children  the  finer  joys  of  beautiful  music, 
and  takes  their  minds  from  jealousies  and  petty 
squabbles. 

It  is  a giver  of  unbounded  joy — with  every  stress 
upon  “unbounded.”  Children  dance  and  play  for 
hours  under  the  spell  of  a jangling  hand  organ — 
and  resent  deeply  the  time  when  their  “box  of 
music”  must  move  to  other  localities. 

Mr.  Dealer,  it  is  up  to  you  to  supply  these  child- 
ish souls  with  the  sweet  music  that  our  Baby 
Phonograph  will  give — and  in  so  doing  there  is 
a profitable  revenue  for  "you. 

Are  you  ready — our  circular  carries  our  proposi- 
tion in  full.  Write  for  it! 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  Toy  Fair.  Call  at 
Room  238,  Hotel  Imperial. 

The  Garford  Mfg.  Company 

Elyria,  Ohio 


TIP  TOP  TOYS 


500/5 — 16"  x 22"  St.  Bernard 
dog,  steel  frame  metal  plat- 
form on  wheels. 


Our  Line  of  Stuffed  Animals  covers  the  animal  kingdom. 
Made  with  steel  frames  and  metal  platforms  in  every 
size  and  variety  to  retail  at  $2.00  to  $100.00. 

“PUDGIE” 

500  Gross  Sold  the  First  Three  Weeks 


13  Inches 

High — 

Made  of 

Wood 

Fibre 

With 

or 

Without 

Human 

Hair 


Dressed 

in 

Many 

Snappy 

Styles 


We  also  manufacture  Kid  Body  Dolls  in  five  sizes — Fully 
Jointed,  with  Sleeping  Eyes,  and  Baby  Dolls  in  two  sizes. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
SHOWING  OUR  COMPLETE  LINE 


TIP  TOP  TOY  CO. 

Jos.  G.  Kaempfer,  Prop. 

225  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Exhibiting  in  the  Writing  Room,  Imperial  Hotel,  during  Toy 
Fair,  Mr.  B.  N.  Roessler  in  charge 
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Radio  Flashes  Its  Way  Into  Toy 
World;  And  It  Has  a Message 

Johnny  Can  Roost  Comfortably  in  His  Den  and  Converse  at  His  Will  with  World 
Outside  — Marvels  of  Science  and  Engineering,  Now  So  Effectively  Applied  to 
Toys,  Lure  the  Child  and  Parent  Alike  and  Offer  Retailer  Valuable  Appeal 


What  is  wireless? 

Wireless  is  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  electrical  science  to  a particular  use. 
It  is  one  of  those  intangible,  indescribable 
things  which  we  have  to  accept  as  fact  and 
let  it  go  at  that,  making  use  of  facts  without 
questioning  their  source. 

In  1901  when  Marconi  first  succeeded  in 
transmitting  signals  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Poldhu,  Cornwall  to  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land, great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  for 
the  new-found  science  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy; and  through  recent  scientific  devel- 
opments in  radio  the  United  States  has  risen 
from  a minor  to  a major  position  in  the  mat- 
ter of  world  communica- 
tion. 

Intensifies  Voice 

100,000,000  Times 

It  is  a recognized 
fact  that  the  war  was 
brought  to  a close  by 
negotiations  conducted 
by  radio  which  led  to  the 
armistice.  With  the  aid 
of  the  latest  radio  equip- 
ment, the  human  voice, 
acting  upon  electrical  en- 
ergy for  wireless  trans- 
mission, controls  270 
horsepower.  Expressed 
in  another  way,  the  voice 
can  now  be  intensified 
100,000,000  times. 

Sound  travels  but 
1090  feet  a second,  but 
when  the  human  voice  is 
directed  upon  a wireless 
telephone  it  rides  upon  ether  waves  that  travel 
at  a speed  of  more  than  180,000  miles  a second. 

Secretary  Daniels  says:  “It  is  now  prac- 
ticable to  erect  a radio  station  so  effective 
that  its  signals  can  be  intercepted  in  every 
village  in  the  world.  Such  an  instrumental- 
ity can  be  of  incalculable  value  in  bringing 
the  world  together  and  furthering  common 
understandings.  If  other  countries  have  bet- 
ter connection  services  than  ours  with  lower 
rates,  their  nationals  have  a distinct  trade 
advantage.” 

Through  recent  consolidations  and  large 
investments,  it  is  evident  the  world  is  to  be 
encircled  by  two  great  radio  companies  in 
which  an  American  corporation  will  have  a 
dominating  position.  This  will  give  us  full 
news  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
connect  us  more  closely  with  our  outlying 
possessions. 

Recent  experiments  indicate  that  mes- 
sages will  soon  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 


dred words  a minute,  and  the  old  adage  “as 
free  as  the  air,”  is  no  longer  applicable. 
Soon  the  air  will  be  as  crowded  as  the  main 
street  of  a big  city  on  a Saturday  afternoon. 
Through  wireless  apparatus  we  are  becoming 
neighborly. 

Quoting  C,  A.  Hoxie,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer now  perfecting  certain  instruments : 
“We  will  soon  be  able  to  record  messages  re- 
ceived simultaneously  from  Rome,  Lyons, 
Wales,  Germany  and  San  Francisco.  Even 
now  some  scientists  claim  we  are  be- 
ing signaled  by  Mars,  but  with  our  bur- 
den of  national  debts,  and  the  fluctuating 
money  market,  there  will  probably  be  some 


caution  used  in  answering  Mars’  signal.” 

Now,  Mr.  Merchant,  how  long  does  it  take 
you  to  see  an  opportunity? 

Following  the  realization  in  1901  that 
wireless  had  become  a practical,  established 
fact,  the  amateur  wireless  sprang  up  and  to- 
day the  amateur  operators  in  the  United 
States  lead  those  of  every  other  country.  The 
American  father  realizes  to-day,  as  no 
fathers  in  previous  generations  have  rea- 
lized, the  value  of  the  right  kind  of  training 
for  his  boy. 

The  American  father  meditates  upon  the 
wonderful  strides  in  science,  invention  and 
industry  made  within  the  short  span  of  his 
memory,  and  he  has  the  typically  American 
vision  of  the  still  greater  strides  America  is 
going  to  make.  He  compares  the  limited  op- 
portunities of  his  own  boyhood  with  the 
wealth  of  practical,  scientific  data  and  de- 
vices he  may  put  in  the  hands  of  his  boy. 
The  appeal  to  the  parent,  as  he  realizes  his 


boy  is  being  taught  the  principles  of  mechan- 
ical, electrical  and  architectural  engineering 
and  wireless  operating  while  at  play,  gives 
great  impetus  to  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
merchandise. 

The  demand  for  toys  and  amateur  appa- 
ratus having  mechanical  and  educational 
value,  though  of  marvelous  growth  in  the 
past  few  years,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Inventors  and  manufacturers,  always 
with  a hand  on-  the  pulse  of  public  opinion, 
are  meeting  the  issue  squarely. 

Note  the  strides  made  in  invention  of 
amateur  wireless  apparatus  within  the  past 
few  years.  So  promiscuous  has  become  the 
amateur  operator  the 
Government  has  taken 
a hand,  requiring  that 
they  be  licensed,  but 
granting  a license  mere- 
ly upon  request  to  the 
Radio  Inspector  at  the 
Custom  House  in  what- 
ever district  he  is  lo- 
cated. 

There  are  govern- 
ment restrictions  and 
penalties  of  fines,  or 
imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  sending  out  false 
distress  calls  or  pub- 
lishing messages  of  a 
private  nature.  The 
radio  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  the 
most  generous  of  any 
other  country;  they  are 
no  handicap  to  ama- 
teurs, and  it  is  a dis- 
tinct credit  to  have  a license. 

Results  Are  Surprising 

Results  not  believed  to  be  possible  have 
been  achieved  in  amateur  wireless.  Amateurs 
have  a wave  range  up  to  200  meters,  commer- 
cials have  a wave  range  of  300  to  600  meters 
and  Government  stations  from  600  to  1,600 
meters.  The  big  Government  station  at  Ar- 
lington, Virginia,  has  a wave  range  of  2,500 
meters. 

Retail  selling  prices  of  amateur  appa- 
ratus range  from  $5  to  $85.  As  the  outcome 
of  more  than  three  years’  investigation  and 
study  house-to-house  wireless  apparatus, 
made  to  retail  at  $5,  was  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket last  year.  These  sets  are  made  for  chil- 
dren up  to  12  years  of  age  and  generally  are 
sold  in  pairs,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  send  and 
receive  a message  over  the  same  apparatus. 

These  instruments  come  complete,  mate- 
rial for  the  aerial  is  furnished,  it  is  not  nec- 


1 


Newly  constructed  aerial  at  the  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.  plant  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  News  of 
current  events  is  sent  from  this  station  at  15-minute  intervals  from  4 to  5:30  and  7 to  8:30  p.  m. 
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BAKER  & BENNETT  CO. 


Corner  T?th  Street 


873-875  Broadway- 


New  York 


MADE  IN 


Nationally  Advertised 
TOYS 


Splendid,  quick 
selling  toys  that 
should  be  in  your 
toy  department. 
Toys  that  are 
well  known  and 
nationally  adver- 
tised. Every  or- 
der given  prompt 
and  careful  atten- 
tion. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  other 
circular  matter 

The  Little 
Mind  Builder 


Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
Patented  Peb.  7,  1914,  No.  45249 


Toys  That  Are  Educational  and  In- 
structive. They  teach  the  child  while 
he  is  playing. 


WONDER  BLOCKS! 
Introducing  Mother  Goose 
and  her  well  known  charac- 
ters. 


WONDER  BLOCKS! 
Introducing  the  Deedle-Dums 
and  Dickie-Dees. 


Copyright,  1918 

Patented  Dec.  19,  1916,  March  26, 
1917,  July  30,  1918,  Noy.  12,  1918 
Dec.  9,  1918 


Copyright,  1918 

Patented  Dec.  19,  1916,  March  26, 
1917,  July  30,  1918,  Nov.  12,  1918 
Dec.  9,  1918 


THE  WAUKETOI  FAMILY 


A delightfully  New  Line  of  Life-like  Walking  Doll  Toys.  There 
is  a Cute  Nurse  Girl  pushing  a carriage,- a Farmer  Boy  pulling  a 
wagon,  a Kiddie  pushing  a wheelbarrow,  another  riding  a 
scooter,  and  other  pert  combinations.  Each  doll  is  attached  to  a 
vehicle  and  walks  or  runs  when  drawn  by  a string. 

MEANS 

j . Joy  to  Kiddies. 

2.  Satisfaction  to  Parents. 

3.  Profits  to  Dealers. 


SUCCESS 

The  WAUKETOI  FAMILY  is  now  ready  for  inspection.  It  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Hotel  Imperial  1920  Toy  Fair.  We  still 
make  the  indestructible  steel  reinforced  all-stuffed  line  of  horses 
— in  five  sizes — three  finishes.  These  are  the  only  all-stuffed 
horses  made  in  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  TOY  & NOVELTY  CO. 

141  Wooster  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  pride  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  our  Com- 
position and  Soft  Body 
Dolls  are  made  with  the  utmost  care,  keeping  in 
mind  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  trade. 

Dressed  and  undressed  dolls  at  popular  prices  that 
sell  quickly  and  profitably. 

The  complete  line  on  display  at  our  New  York 
Office  and  Showrooms. 


TWO 

Qualitoy 

Specials 


The  Qualitoy  Company,  Inc. 

874  Broadway  New  York  City 

Factory:  Newark,  N.  J. 


FEBRUARY  21,  1920 
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essary  to  erect  an  outdoor  aerial — for  sig- 
nals from  ether  disregard  plaster,  cement 
and  stone — and  messages  may  be  transmitted 
over  an  indoor  aerial  having  two  wires 
twenty  feet  apart,  provided  they  are  at  least 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Think  of  the 
joy  of  the  ten-year-old  as  he  digs  for  the 
water  or  gas  pipe  which  he  uses  as  his 
“ground !” 

Manual  Explains  Installation 

Messages  may  be  sent  or  received  by  two 
operators  over  a distance  of  500  feet  and  the 
apparatus  can  be  installed  by  young  children 
by  following  the  printed  manual  accompany- 
ing each  set. 

This  is  a toy  and  is  designed  only  as  a 
beginning  to  inspire  more  intensive  study 
and  training  which  may  be  followed  in  the 
amateur  wireless  sets  built  for  older  boys 
and  girls. 

These  are  made  to  retail  up  to  $80  and  are 
constructed  along  the  same  lines  as  Govern- 
ment apparatus  used  at  Arlington.  These 
sets  require,  of  course,  a more  complete  and 
better  constructed  aerial.  Up  to  the  present 
time  all  wireless  apparatus  has  required  an 
aerial,  the  antennae  and  height  naturally  de- 
pending upon  the  space,  opportunity  and  am- 
bition of  the  operator. 

One  set  that  will  be  on  the  market  short- 
ly will  have  a “loop  aerial”  of  12  copper 
wires  on  a four  foot  square  frame  and  will 
make  the  apartment  house  operator  possible. 
Formerly  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ator to  sit  at  his  receiving  station  and  wait 
the  sending  of  messages  from  other  stations 
with  whatever  patience  he  could. 

Recently  there  has  been  installed  a send- 
ing station  from  which  messages,  weather 
reports,  time  signals,  press  messages  and 
items  of  general  interest  are  sent  on  definite 
schedule,  at  15  minute  intervals  from  4 p.  m. 
to  5:15  p.  m.,  and  from  7 p.  m.  to  8:15  p.  m. 
These  messages  are  sent  at  a speed  which  a 
beginner  may  quickly  master,  and  one  may 
with  a little  care  become  proficient. 

It’s  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 

In  other  toy  industries  one  sees  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Manufacturers  of  miniature 
railroads  are  building  track,  trains  and 
equipment  so  complete  that  small  sons  fre- 
quently complain:  “Dad  bought  the  track  for 
himself.”  There  are  now  signals,  codes,  tun- 
nels, bridges,  semaphores  and  lamp-posts  for 
freight  and  passenger  trains.  During  1919 
orders  to  manufacturers  for  miniature  rail- 
road equipment  more  than  doubled  orders  for 
1918. 

The  toy  flying  machine  has  lured  inven- 
tors and  manufacturers  to  a vast  expenditure 
of  time  and  dollars.  These  range  from  the 
tinsel  paper  affair  with  a flying  range  of  100 
to  300  feet,  to  the  practical,  scientific  planes 
built  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  great 
eagles  used  during  the  world  war.  Some  of 
these  have  a flying  range  of  from  700  to  1,200 
feet  and  retail  at  $2  to  $25. 

There  is  a nearly  endless  array  of  tanks 
and  submarines  and  dirigibles,  all  showing 
wonderful  inventiveness  and  the  perfection 

detail  that  is  characteristic  of  American- 


made  toys. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  United  States  will  market  shortly  a 
device  to  retail  at  from  $10  to  $50  by  which 
a boy  may  forecast  the  weather.  Another 
line  will  comprise  amateur  hydraulic  and 
pneumatic  engineering,  experiments  with 
heat,  experiments  with  light,  surveying  and 
machine  design. 

These  inventions  range  upward  from  the 
simplest  sets  designed  for  the  “littlest  boy” 
and  fire  his  imagination  to  a demand  for 
more  and  more  complex  sets  by  which  he  may 
eventually  become  efficient  and  an  expert, 
and  actually  come  to  his  life  work  having 
“played”  all  along  the  road. 

There  is  a great  American  urge  toward 
higher  education,  and  in  helping,  through 
the  medium  of  your  store  to  fix  the  mind  of 
young  America  upon  scientific,  industrial 
production  you  are  simply  putting  money  in 
the  bank.  It  will  return  you  many  times  your 
cash  investment.  The  up-to-date  American 
toy  department  is  a live  proposition;  it  will 
stimulate  your  business  12  months  in  the 
year. 

As  evidence  of  the  all-year  practicability 
of  their  merchandise  a large  New  England 
concern  is  launching  an  advertising  cam- 
paign that  is  startling  for  its  magnitude. 

Beginning  the  first  of  the  year,  when  toy 
sales  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  they  decided  to  advertise  consistently 
straight  through  the  year,  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  demonstrate 
that  toys  are  not  seasonable  merchandise  and 
to  send  tens  of  thousands  of  customers  into 
the  stores  through  the  individual  appeal  of 
their  advertising. 


Put  Yourself  in 
Child’s  Place 

(Continued  on  page  321) 

the  line  of  her  thought  which  she  does  not 
know  about,  and  perhaps  sell  it  to  her  at  this 
or  at  some  future  time.  If  she  does  not  know 
exactly  what  she  wants,  but  has  theories,  you 
should  be  ready  to  show  her  “educational” 
toys,  and  know  how  and  why  they  are  educa- 
tional, what  they  are  supposed  to  educate  and 
how  they  are  to  be  used. 

But  don’t  forget  the  poor  child  in  a mass 
of  theories.  If  she  needs  to  know  it,  tactfully 
inform  her  that  all  children  are  not  alike  and 
cannot  necessarily  be  educated  along  the  same 
lines.  Direct  her  attention  to  the  child  as 
the  object  and  not  the  theories. 

Ask  About  Children  First 

Your  next  customer  may  be  a methodical 
mother,  who  has  a place  for  everything  and 
keeps  everything  in  place.  She  may  casually 
mention  that  the  children  have  a play-room, 
and  she  has  just  cleaned  out  a lot  of  old  broken 
toys  and  wants  a new  one  or  two  to  put  in  the 
play-room.  Find  out,  first  of  all,  the  kind  of 
children  she  wants  to  buy  for,  and  find  out 
what  kind  of  a play-room  they  have,  whether 
it  has  a bay  window  across  which  certain  kinds 
of  games  could  be  suspended.  Ask  what  color 
the  decorations  are  in  and  help  her  not  to  get 
“clashes.” 


Then  there  is  that  kind  of  customer,  parent 
or  not,  who  is  easy  to  sell  but  not  always  so 
easy  to  sell  correctly,  and  that  is  the  selfish 
person  who  unwittingly  buys  toys  for  himself, 
thinking  he  will  be  pleasing  the  child.  Amused 
by  a jumpy  mechanical  toy  he  may  not  realize 
that  the  very  antics  that  amuse  him  may 
frighten  the  child.  Interested  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  a toy  of  construction,  he  may  forget 
that  he  is  buying  for  a child  too  young  to 
think  along  his  materially  logical  lines,  or  for 
one  who  prefers  building  air  castles  to  build- 
ing steel  bridges. 

Use  every  ounce  of  your  attention  to  turn- 
ing this  person’s  thought  to  the  child.  His 
remarks  may  reveal  to  you  the  character  of 
the  child  more  than  they  do  to  him.  If  you  see 
he  is  on  the  wrong  track,  point  out  to  him 
jokingly,  if  necessary,  that  he  will  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  the  toy  than  the  child,  and 
after  his  attention  has  waned  the  toy  will  go 
begging  and  his  money  really  be  wasted. 

Have  Your  Reasons  Ready 

Then  there  are  those  hit-or-miss,  impulsive 
people,  who  just  rush  in  to  “buy  something.” 
They  may  be  right  in  their  choice  more  often 
than  one  who  is  systematically  and  persist- 
ently wrong,  buying  according  to  some  fixed 
idea  or  theory,  but  they  will  often  depend  upon 
your  judgment,  especially  if  you  show  an  in- 
terest in  the  child  they  are  buying  for  and  can 
point  out  reasons  why  you  think  certain  chil- 
dren should  have  certain  toys. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  really  those  rare 
people  who  understand  their  children,  who  buy 
with  great  care  with  the  child’s  wishes  in 
mind.  They  have  never  quite  grown  up  and 
the  child’s  point  of  view  is  their  point  of  view 
for  the  time  being  at  least. 

When  the  children  themselves  are  brought 
with  a grown-up,  they  should  be  considered  as 
entities.  Though  their  lips  will  often  be  dumb 
through  shyness,  their  eyes  can  generally  be 
counted  upon  to  follow  their  interest.  They 
should  be  treated  with  all  seriousness  and 
given  careful  attention,  while  the  grown-up 
with  them  should  at  the  same  time  not  be 
neglected. 

After  all  no  classification  can  possibly  in- 
clude all  children  or  all  customers.  The  only 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  the  well-known  golden 
one. 

Remember  yourself  as  a child,  know  your 
stock,  listen  to  revealing  remarks  made  by 
your  customers,  and  your  sales  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 


Broader  Viewpoint 

(Continued  on  page  319) 

each  impression  is  a child,  a future  custo- 
mer of  other  than  play  goods,  and  a family 
or  a group  of  relatives  or  friends  or  both — 
all  with  a definite  impression  of  your  store 
gained  through  its  toys.  Pretty  good'  adver- 
tising if  nothing  else,  is  it  not? 


The  Arden-Bennett  Corporation  is  the  new 
name  of  the  concern  formerly  known  as  the 
Arden  Manufacturing  Corporation,  manu- 
facturers of  toy  vehicles.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
old  company.  The  concern  is  located  at  221 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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MR.  TOY  BUYER! 

It  Will  Be  to  Your  Advantage  to 

SEE 

The  FLYOPLANE 


The  Flyoplane  is  guaranteed  to  fly;  comes 
set  up,  ready  to  fly.  Size  20"  x 17". 

Retails  at  $2.00 — Good  profit  maker — A 
Tremendous  Seller — Makes  a Big  Hit  with 
the  boys. 

Samples  and  prices  on  request. 

THE  FLYOPLANE  CO. 

116  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Room  510 


The  hoop  shown  in  this  illustration  may  he  had 
in  the  following  sizes:  30  in.,  36  in.,  and  42  in., 

8 in.  chaser  to  match  color  of  hoop. 

Giving  Child  ren  the  Right  Start 

Children's  Playtime  Equipment  toys  placed  in  the  hands  of 
children  give  them  the  means  of  building  the  red  blooded, 
vigorous  and  healthful  bodies  that  mean  so  much  as  they 
grow  older. 

Parents  realize  this  and  you  gam,  not  only  their  interest,  but 
the  good  will  of  the  child  when  you  stock  this  line  of  Body 
Building  Toys. 

Consisting  of  all  kinds  of  lawn  and  playroom 
equipment,  this  line  is  most  complete.  It  even 
includes  sand  table  and  chairs,  baby  carts  and 
wood  coaster  wagons. 

We  have  a permanent  display  at  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales 
Building,  New  York  City,  fourth  floor,  section  29.  A special 
proposition  for  jobbers  ! 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

The 

Children's  Playtime  Equipment  Co. 

Originators  and  makers  of  Gabriel  Custom  Built  Toys 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Kindergarten  and  Nursery  Slides,  two  sizes.  Bottom  of  slide  made 
of  clear  hard  maple,  the  only  wood  which  will  stand  weather  with- 
out slivering.  Ordnance  green  or  old  ivory  finish. 


TO  RETAIL  FROM  25c.  UP 

Don’t  fail  to  see  our  line  of  Dressed  Kewpies  for  Easter  Trade. 

EASTER  RABBITS 

in  various  positions,  of  white  Terry  Cloth,  stuffed  with  Kapoc, 
made  under  sanitary  conditions.  Retails  from  50c.  to  $3.00. 

Full  Line  of 

EASTER  TOYS  and  BASKETS 
to  retail  from  50c.  up 

Orders  filled  in  rotation  received. 

Moore  & Gibson  Corp. 

309  Sixth  Ave.,  Cor.  19th  St.,  New  York 

Displayed  also  at  Hotel  Imperial  Hall  of  Mirrors,  Booth  No.  10 
G.  A.  Keeneth  in  Charge 


ivui  aery 

Bolls. 
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BEAR 

KNIT-WAIST 

WAIST  UNION  SUIT 
INFANTS  WRAPPER 


Double  Sewn  Seams:  Double  Carded 
Yarn  Spun  of  long  staple  cotton: 
Pearl  Buttons:  Nev-a-Mend 

Buttonholes. 


DEAR 

WAIST 


These  features  have  made  the  "Bear” 
the  best  looking,  best  wearing  and 
biggest  selling  child's  Waist  Union 
Suit  on  the  market — yet  it  costs  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 


AMAZON  PRODUCTS  CO. 

366  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURED  AT  MUSKEGON.  MICH. 
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The  Trade  Mark  “Old 
Bleach”  is  stamped  on 
every  article  except 
Table  Damasks,  which 
have  the  above  mark 
woven  in  four  corners 


In  spite  of  the  shortage  in  Linen  Yarns,  our  importations  of 
“OLD  BLEACH”  Pure  Irish  Linens  and  Linen  Damasks  are 
being  maintained  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  faith  with  our 
distributors  who  have  been  relying  on  our  New  York  stock  to 
keep  up  their  much  needed  supplies  for  their  Linen  Department. 

To  facilitate  distribution,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  our  cus- 
tomers would  keep  in  touch  with  us  and  indicate  their  probable 
requirements  so  that  we,  in  our  turn,  may  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  keep  supplies  coming  through. 


Old  Bleach*’ Linen  C°  Ii? 

Regd  Trada  Mark 

‘23-2'5  East  26Tf?  Street  New  York 

J.R.LAMONT  MANAGER  g - — 


Canadian  Representative:  W.  H.  STELEY,  22  West  Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BLEACHED  J3Y 
THE  SUN  — 


For  the  greater  bene- 
fit of  our  distributors 
we  are  arranging  a 
stock  of  ‘‘OLD 
BLEACH”  Pure  Irish 
Linen  for  embroidery, 
at  our  New  York 
Warehouse. 

There  will  be,  un- 
doubtedly, a heavy  de- 
mand for  fine  Linen 
fabrics  this  summer — 
both  for  dress  and 
embroidering. 
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^yOMEONE  epitomized  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  convention  in  those 
five  words — and  picturized  it  better  than  any  exhaustively  prepared  prospectus  could 
have  done. 

It  is,  of  course,  characteristic  of  the  business  man  that  practice  eclipses  theory  in  his 
estimation ,r  but  this  convention  demonstrated,  as  have  others  before,  that  the  wide-awake 
merchant  of  today  has  come  to  view  the  theories  of  today  as  the  practices  of  tomorrow. 

To  the  end  that  its  subscribers  may  have  a permanent  record  of  all  the  important  de- 
velopments at  the  1920  convention,  the  Economist  has  built  this  issue  around  it — and  the 
first  seven  pages  will  be  found  to  cover  it  adequately,  as  follows: 


A MERIC  AN  Retailers  Attack  Dominant  Problems  at  Great  Convention: 15 

General  Type  of  Store  Employee  Must  Be  Raised,  Charters  Asserts 17 

Cadman  Exhorts  America  to  Regard  Education  as  Means  to  Progress 19 

Roper  Points  Out  How  League  of  Nations  Would  Cut  Present  Taxes 20 


Feature  Articles  and^Market  Analyses 


Export  Situation  May  Force  Early  Break  in 
Prices  22 

A summary  of  the  week’s  trade  developments  and 
influences 

Spring  Style  Inspirations 23 

A page  of  illustrations  explaining  the  new  creations 

New  York's  Smart  Women  Already  Choosing 
Their  Spring  Favorites 24 

An  article  that  affords  an  insight  into  the  prefer- 
ments of  the  metropolis 

Advance  Styles  25 

A weekly  Economist  feature 
Palm  Beach  Espouses  Short  Sleeves,  Pleats 
and  Crisp,  Bright  Colors 41 

An  up-to-the-minute  report  by  an  Economist  corre- 
spondent 

Black  Velvet  and  Taffeta  Are  Favored  for 
Bathing  Garb  45 

Thus  early  in  the  season  attractive  models  are  com- 
peting for  favor 


Improvements  in  Undermuslins  Greatly  Ex- 
pand Their  Market 47 

A great  opportunity  has  been  wonderfully  met  in 
this  field 

How  to  Sell  More  Goods  to  Colleges  and 
Schools  49 

An  expert  tells  just  how  she  built  up  and  kept  this 
business 

Unionism’s  History  Throws  Light  on  Labor’s 
Present  Policy  55 

A labor  article — of  a different  kind  than  you  have 
ever  read  before 

Hosiery  Helps  that  Will  Reduce  Your  Losses 
on  Returns 63 

Make  your  policy  definite;  that  is  vital 

Now’s  the  Time  to  Boost  Art  Needlework . . 83 

Suggestions  that  you  can  put  into  practice  right 
away 
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RADE  UP!  That’s  the  Solution,  Mr.  Shoe  Merchant 101 

Spring  Shoe  Merchandising  Requires  Conservatism,  Slater  Counsels 105 

What  New  York  Windows  Are  Showing 106-107 

Mr.  Shoe  Man,  You’ve  Got  to  Measure  Your  Customers’  Heads,  Too! 108 

Europe  Beckons  to  American  Shoes;  Exchange  Obstacle  Easily  Hurdled Ill 

Market  Stability  Is  Indicated  for  Fall  and  Winter  113 
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"VAN  RAALTE 


Double^tipped  SILK  GLOVES 


Style!  Style!  Style! 

Nothing  will  speed  up  sales  and  build  up  busi- 
ness in  your  glove  section  like  style — style 
variety — style  perfection  — style  predomi- 
nance. At  last — there  are  silk  gloves  designed 
with  a thorough  and  convincing  appreciation 
of  style  importance — Van  Raalte  Silk  Gloves ! 
Merchants  who  sell  Van  Raalte  Silk  Gloves 
will  see  their  silk  glove  business  multiply. 

VAN  RAALTE  COMPANY 

New  York  Address:  16th  Street  and  5th  Avenue 
Chicago  Address:  105  South  Dearborn  Street 


Silk  Underwear  Silk  Hosiery  V eils 
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No.  3947 


Be  Fair  to  Those  Who’ve  Been  Square  with  You 


A GOOD  many  retailers  have  felt  con- 
siderably incensed  of  late  because  they 
did  not  get  the  deliveries  their  order 
called  for  and  which  had  been  promised  to 
them  by  certain  manufacturers.  Those  mer- 
chants and  department  heads  who  have  thus 
expressed  themselves  to  us  were  evidently 
firmly  of  opinion  that  goods  which  were  due 
to  them  had  been  delivered  to  other  buyers 
at  a higher  price.  Knowing  that  the  price 
in  the  open  market  had  advanced  between 
the  placing  of  their  order  and  the  date  set 
for  delivery,  they  had  a shrewd  suspicion 
that  had  the  advance  not  occurred  the  mer- 
chandise would  have  been  shipped  to  them  at 
the  appointed  time. 

In  other  instances  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion the  manufacturer,  although  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  order  for  delivery  at  a certain 
specified  price,  subsequently  notified  his  cus- 
tomer that  if  the  latter  wanted  the  merchan- 
dise he  would  have  to  pay  a higher  figure 
— in  some  cases  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Again,  retailers  assert  that  the  merchan- 
dise shipped  was  not  up  to  sample  or  was 
not  such  as  was  called  for  in  the  order,  and 
yet,  they  aver,  the  manufacturer  refused  to 
make  any  change  or  allowance.  In  short, 
war-time  conditions  and  sellers’  market,  it  is 
claimed,  were  made  the  excuse  for  “treating 
’em  rough.”  And  in  a good  many  cases,  it 
is  further  pointed  out,  there  happened  to  be 
no  previous  occurrence  that  went  in  any  de- 
gree to  offset  the  treatment  accorded.  In 
other  words,  the  seller  had  at  no  time 
evinced  any  particular  regard  for  his  cus- 
tomer’s interests  or  had  shown  any  disposi- 
tion to  realize  that  retailers  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers have  troublesome  and  perplexing 
problems  to  meet  and  solve. 


We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  the  meth- 
ods described  have  been  general  with  manu- 
facturers. Every  Economist  reader,  no 
doubt,  can  recall  concerns  which  have  done 
their  best  to  meet  their  customers’  require- 
ments as  fully  and  as  conscientiously  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  under  more 
normal  and  favorable  conditions.  Some  did 
even  better  than  the  retailer  expected,  and 
did  it  at  a time  when,  because  of  the  fair 
treatment  the  manufacturer  had  always  ex- 
tended them,  his  customers  were  ready  and 
willing  to  make  allowances  for  unavoidable 
delays,  price  advances  and  other  unfavorable 
developments. 

Of  late  certain  manufacturers  have  evi- 
dently concluded  that  at  no  very  distant  date 
prices  will  tend  downward  instead  of  up- 
ward. They  are  asking  their  customers  to 
protect  them  against  possible  loss  by  provid- 
ing in  the  order  that  the  retailer  will  not 
cancel  in  case  the  price  shall  prove  to  be 
lower  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

NEEDLESS  to  say,  if  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness were  conducted  on  the  strict  lines 
which  characterize  many  other  forms  of 
trading  a specific  agreement  of  this  tenor 
would  be  unnecessary.  In  most  other  trades 
an  order  is  an  order,  as  it  ought  to  be;  a con- 
tract is  binding  equally  on  buyer  and  no 
seller.  In  the  dry  goods  trade,  however,  it 
is  far  from  uncommon  for  the  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler  to  be  called  on  to  assume  the 
responsibility  which  the  retailer  legally  and 
morally  took  when  he  placed  the  order. 

The  “shoe  was  on  the  other  foot”  in  the 
cases  above  referred  to,  where  sellers,  real- 
izing the  buyer’s  need  for  the  merchandise 
and  inability  to  obtain  it  promptly  elsewhere, 
demanded,  and  probably  got,  a price  raise  of 


10  per  cent,  and  thus  threw  on  to  their  cus- 
tomers the  burden  which,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  latter,  likely  enough,  would  have 
thrown  on  to  them.  As  a rule,  however,  it 
is  the  retailer  to-day,  as  ever,  who  demands 
that  the  manufacturer  shoulder  the  loss  if 
prices  go  down  between  the  placing  of  the 
order  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  Some 
retailers  even  try  to  protect  themselves  in  a 
like  manner  after  the  goods  have  come  into 
their  possession. 

SUCH  apparently  is  the  practice  against 
which  certain  manufacturers  are  now 
trying  to  protect  themselves.  Truth  to  tell, 
they  have  right,  moral  as  well  as  legal,  on 
their  side — although,  through  fear  of  compe- 
tition, hesitancy  to  offend  the  customer  and 
dread  of  the  law’s  proverbial  delays  and  un- 
certainties seldom,  if  ever,  does  a manufac- 
turer take  steps  to  enforce  this  right. 

The  apparent  determination  to  adopt  a 
firmer  attitude  toward  the  validity  of  orders 
or  contracts  makes  it  pertinent  for  retailers 
to  consider  just  what  policy  they  will  pur- 
sue when  called  upon  to  place  orders  of  a 
more  stringent  nature.  Each  merchant,  no 
doubt,  will  act  as  his  experience  and  the 
needs  of  his  business  dictate.  All  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  manufacturers 
to-day  have  rapidly  changing  cost  conditions 
to  guard  against  and  other  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult problems  to  solve  in  connection  with 
raw  materials,  fuel,  wage  scales,  freight 
rates,  etc. 

And  at  least  the  retailer  ought  to  be  will- 
ing not  to  let  the  unreasonable  or  arbitrary 
treatment  he  may  have  received  from  some 
concerns  lead  him  into  treating  with  undue 
consideration  those  others  who  have  consis- 
tently given  him  a square  deal. 


We  W elcome  Criticism — When  Justifiable 


Constructive  criticism  is  always 
welcomed  by  the  conscientious  editor, 
and  especially  if  he  be  the  editor  of  a 
business  publication.  He  realizes,  if  his 
publication  is  respected  in  its  field,  that  its 
reading  columns  exert  a profound  influence 
on  the  broad  movements  of  merchandise  as 
well  as  on  the  sales  volume,  and  profits,  of 
his  readers.  And  he  is  at  all  times  especially 


conscious  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  him  and  on  members  of  his  staff 
when  he  publishes  forecasts  which,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  will  lead  merchants 
and  department  heads  whose  combined  pur- 
chases run  into  many  millions  of  dollars 
either  to  curtail  or  to  expand  their  buying. 

The  Economist  has  never  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept this  kind  of  responsibility.  Consist- 


ently and  conscientiously  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  our  subscribers  a broad  and  ac- 
curate view  of  all  the  conditions  and  devel- 
opments that  bear  on  supply,  demand  and 
prices,  and  more  especially  the  conditions 
that  bid  fair  to  arise  in  the  near  or  even  the 
distant  future. 

We  have  never  expected,  however,  that 
our  views  would  commend  themselves  to  all 
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of  our  readers  at  one  and  the  same  time.  As 
above  suggested,  criticism  there  must  be, 
since  naturally,  our  point  of  view  may  differ 
for  the  time  being  from  that  of  some  of  our 
readers  and  subscribers.  This  is  necessar- 
ily so,  since  it  is  our  constant  endeavor  to 
take  the  broadest  possible  view  of  any  situa- 
tion. In  order  to  perform  the  task  the 
Economist  sets  for  itself  we  must  study  con- 
ditions not  as  they  exist  in  any  one  center 
or  community,  but  as  they  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  we 
have  to  ascertain  or  forecast  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  effect  developments  in  other 
countries  will  have  on  our  own  merchandise 
and  price  situation. 

To  this  end,  we  seek  information  in  every 
possible  channel;  obtain  the  opinions  of  men 
who  are  authorities  in  the  dry  goods  trade, 
discuss  the  facts  and  probabilities  with  them 
personally  and  by  mail,  find  out  how  great 
bankers  are  impressed  with  the  outlook, 
keep  an  eye  on  their  credit  policies,  study  the 
figures  of  our  foreign  trade  and  that  of  other 
nations,  keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  mar- 
kets in  other  “key”  industries  as  well  as  in 
textiles  and  kindred  lines;  in  short,  we  strive 
to  do  for  the  merchant  and  buyer  what  he 
would  do  for  himself  if  he  had  the  necessary 
time  at  his  disposal  and  ready  access  to  the 
proper  sources  of  information.  We  do  not 
set  up  to  be  either  wizards  or  prophets.  All 
we  do  claim  is  that  we  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  the  effort  to  get  the  right  facts  and 
apply  them  in  the  right  manner. 

FOR  some  time  past  the  Economist  has 
pictured  developments  which  in  com- 
mon with  men  of  light  and  leading  in  various 
fields,  business  and  financial,  we  firmly  be- 


lieve are  so  sure  to  take  place  that  they  de- 
serve the  most  careful  consideration  from 
merchants  and  department  heads.  We  have 
also  printed  in  our  columns  expressions  ob- 
tained from  some  of  the  best  known  mem- 
bers of  the  retail  dry  goods  and  department 
store  trade,  a percentage  of  these  men  being, 
moreover,  wholesalers  as  well  as  heads  of 
big  retail  stores. 

These  various  articles  and  statements 
have  expressed  without  evasion  or  quibble 
the  belief  that  within  a measurable  period — 
as  to  its  duration  no  one  is  at  this  time  willing 
to  hazard  a definite  conjecture — the  present 
upward  price  trend  will  give  way  to  a reces- 
sion. And  both  we  ourselves  and  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  discussion  have  pre- 
sented firm  and  reasonable  grounds  for  this 
kind  of  forecast. 

FROM  retail  merchants  we  have  received 
at  various  times  strong  indorsement  of 
the  views  the  Economist  has  expressed.  It 
seems,  however,  that  our  position  has  been 
somewhat  misunderstood  by  a certain  propor- 
tion of  buyers  or  department  heads.  These 
buyers  feel  that  the  Economist  has  urged 
merchants  not  merely  to  practice  con- 
servatism, but  to  hold  down  hard  on  the  plac- 
ing of  orders. 

They  declare  that  the  boss  or  the  mer- 
chandise man  has  “gone  up  in  the  air”  and 
prevented  them  from  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  needs;  and,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, buyers  who  have  been  subjected  to 
this  scaling  down  of  appropriations  are 
ready  to  blame  anyone  who  in  their  opinion 
has  helped  to  bring  it  about.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  many,  the 
local  banks  may  be  exerting  a strong  in- 


fluence just  now  in  curtailing  merchants’’ 
purchases.  Anyway,  we  personally  know  and. 
have  talked  with  the  heads  of  big  stores  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  probability 
of  a price  decline  in  the  not  distant  future. 
A proof  that  manufacturers  are  thinking 
along  this  line  is  now  furnished  by  the 
requests  which  some  such  concerns  are 
making  of  retailers  that  the  latter  admit 
into  their  orders  a clause  agreeing  not  to 
cancel  in  case  the  price  should  decline  prior 
to  date  of  delivery. 

THE  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  Economist  has  by  no 
means  advised  retailers  against  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  needs.  We  have 
not  in  any  way  suggested  that  stocks  should 
be  starved  and  that  customers  should  be  lost 
because  the  store  cannot  deliver  the  goods. 
What  we  have  urged  is,  as  above  suggested, 
that  our  subscribers  should  realize  that  the 
upward  price  tendency  can  not  continue 
indefinitely,  that  reaction  inevitably  follows 
extraordinary  activity  and  that  various  con- 
ditions now  point  squarely  and  definitely  to  a 
price  recession.  We  have  been  careful  to 
state,  however,  that  we  found  no  conditions 
to  warrant  any  scare  on  the  part  of  our  read- 
ers. We  have,  indeed,  pointed  out  that  the 
present  era  of  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
consumers  may  continue  for  some  time  to 
come. 

We  have,  in  short,  advised  retailers  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  live  in  a Fool’s  Paradise 
or  to  feel  that  because  everything  has  come 
so  easily  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
business  must  continue  on  a similar  level. 
Conservatism  now  will  best  insure  the  sta- 
bility of  business  when  the  turn  comes. 


Foster,  Not  Starve,  Aids  to  Foreign  Trade  ! 


Our  bankers,  as  a rule,  don’t  understand 
the  methods  that  must  be  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  trade  and  our  manufacturers 
don’t  know  how  to  go  after  the  markets  of  the 
world.  These  were  the  pessimistic  assertions 
made  by  Bainbridge  Colby  in  the  course  of 
his  address  at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  banquet  last  week.  As  a member 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Mr. 
Colby  is  in  a position  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  And  those  most  familiar  with 
the  facts  will  be  least  inclined  to  regard  his 
picture  as  overdrawn.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
gone  even  further  and  still  been  well  on  the 
safe  side.  He  might  have  added,  for  example, 
that  our  national  legislators,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  blind  to  the  steps  which  must  be 
taken  if  our  trade  with  other  nations  is  to  be 
maintained  in  anything  like  an  adequate  de- 
gree. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  understand 
that  when  the  Economist  speaks  of  “trade 
with  foreign  nations”  we  mean  exactly  what 
the  phrase  implies  and  not  that  which  too 
often  has  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  subject,  viz.,  that  we 
ought  to  sell  the  foreigner  as  much  as  we  can 
and  buy  from  him  as  little  as  possible!  That 


is  not  foreign  trade,  for  trade  implies  profit 
and  advantage  to  both  parties  in  the  trans- 
action. 

To  get  back  to  the  attitude  of  our  national 
legislators : Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
the  slow  and  difficult  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  Washington  in  building  up  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  machinery  not 
adequate  by  any  means  to  the  important  tasks 
it  has  to  perform,  but  still  of  such  a character 
as  to  have  functioned  admirably  when  all  the 
obstacles  and  drawbacks  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration— those  who  have  watched  this 
growth  from  year  to  year,  and  have  noted  the 
results  produced  in  the  form  of  reliable,  timely 
information  and  advice  for  our  manufactur- 
ers— those  observers,  we  say,  have  all  along 
been  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  convinc- 
ing Congress  that  money  spent  in  promoting 
our  foreign  trade  is  a good  national  invest- 
ment. They  have  deplored  the  sparseness  of 
the  funds  at  the  Commerce  Department’s  dis- 
posal, the  small  salaries  it  has  been  able  to 
pay  to  its  personnel,  and  especially  to  those 
employed  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  ascer- 
tain the  extent  and  character  of  the  market 
and  the  kind  of  goods  our  producers  could 
supply.  And  looking  at  the  number,  breadth 


and  minuteness  of  the  reports  which  have  fol- 
lowed such  investigations  they  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  work  must  have  been 
a labor  of  love  rather  than  the  mere  fulfillment 
of  a highly  important  but  very  poorly  paid 
task. 

Consider,  too,  what  has  been  done  for 
American  manufacturers  by  the  offices  main- 
tained by  the  Department  in  a number  of 
centers,  offices  where  samples  of  goods  of  many 
classes  consumed  in  the  principal  foreign  mar- 
kets may  be  viewed  and  studied.  Look  at  the 
facts  presented  daily  in  the  Department’s  pub- 
lication— information  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  obtained  at  first  hand  by  American  con- 
suls, commercial  attaches  and  other  officials. 

Think  also  of  the  elaborate  machinery  for 
obtaining  foreign  trade  that  was  maintained, 
doubtless  at  enormous  expense,  by  the  German 
Empire  prior  to  the  war.  Note  also  that  Great 
Britain,  realizing  the  good  work  done  by  our 
Commerce  Department,  long  ago  resolved  to 
take  a leaf  out  of  its  book  and  adopt  more  or 
less  similar  measures  for  developing  the  for- 
eign trade  which  that  country  needs  to-day 
even  more  than  she  did  prior  to  the  memor- 
able year  of  1914.  Consider,  moreover,  the 
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American  Retailers  Attack  Dominant 
Problems  at  Great  Convention 


Living  Costs,  Taxation,  the  League  of  Nations,  Industrial  Democracy, 
Educational,  Personal  and  Insurance  Problems,  and  Many  Other  Com- 
pelling Topics  Called  “Up  On  The  Carpet” — To  the  Retailers’  Many 
Responsibilities,  Evolution  Is  Adding  More  and  More 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  opened 
at  10.30  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
with  a large  attendance  of  retailers.  After 
a number  of  selections  were  given  by  the 
Hudson  Overseas  Male  Quartette  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Salmon  P. 
Halle.  The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  David  S. 
Muzzey,  professor  of  history  at  Barnard 
College. 

Dr.  Muzzey  pointed  out  ways  in  which 
the  retailer  can  benefit  the  community.  Profit- 
eering of  all  kinds  and  by  all  classes  can  be 
stopped,  believes  Dr.  Muzzey,  if  retailers  will 
use  their  intimate  contact  with  the  consumer 
in  an  effort  to  guide  him  in  his  buying. 

Orgy  of  Useless  Spending 

“The  public  is  not  sane,”  he  said.  “We 
see  a competitive  orgy  of  useless  and  thrift- 
less spending.” 

The  retailer  should  guide  buying  into 
channels  of  usefulness,  frowning  on  the  pur- 
chase of  unneeded  goods,  Dr.  Muzzey  declared. 
He  must  go  further  and  frown  on  the  produc- 
tion of  useless  goods  by  refusing  to  buy  them. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
pends largely  on  the  resumption  of  sane  pur- 
chasing by  consumers,  and  retailers  should 
give  up  immediate  financial  benefit  for  the 
greater  benefit  which  will  come  with  a return 
to  a sounder  national  basis. 

In  a short  address  President  Halle  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  officers,  executive 


Salmon  P.  Halle 


board  and  executive  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  their  splendid  work  during  the 
trying  period  of  the  war  and  the  succeeding 
times.  He  also  spoke  in  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  C.  P.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  tax  com- 
mittee. 

Halle  Endorses  Budget  System 

Mr.  Halle  urged  that  the  budget  system 
be  supported  in  order  that  a sound  financial 
policy  might  relieve  business  of  the  taxes 
which  now  throttle  it.  He  expressed  the  re- 
tailer^’ desire  to  help  the  Government,  but 
said  that  taxes  should  be  so  levied  as  not  to 
"hurt  the  nation’s  prosperity.  There  should 
be  no  party  lines  or  any  kind  of  politics  in 
taxation. 


Profiteering,  he  believes,  exists  only  in 
isolated  cases.  Records  he  has  examined  show 
no  appreciable  increase  in  percentage  of  profit. 
Volume  has  increased,  giving  greater  money 
profits,  but  competition  will  certainly  force  a 
readjustment  which  will  lower  the  amount 
made.  He  does  not  believe  that  high  prices 
are  at  their  end,  but  does  not  care  to  attempt 
a prediction  as  to  their  movement. 

Jesse  I.  Straus,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  public  affairs,  spoke  in  favor 
of  a consumption  tax  based  on  a percentage 
of  total  net  sales.  This  might  be  expected  to 
bring  revenue  of  four  to  eight  billions  of 
dollars  and  would  take  th%  place  of  all  other 
Federal  taxes.  It  would  make  of  everyone  a 
taxpayer,  giving  a more  direct  interest  in  the 
Government,  and  would  be  simple  to  collect 
if  paid  periodically. 

Membership  More  Than  Doubled 

Lew  Hahn  read  the  annual  report  showing 
an  increase  in  membership  from  605  to  1362. 
Because  of  his  very  efficient  work,  Mr.  Hahn 
was  unanimously  approved  for  the  position 
of  Managing  Director  of  the  Association. 

President  Halle  announced  that  the  Drap- 
ers’ Chamber  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  visit  this  country  in  May  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  American  stores. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  taken  up  with 
reports  of  committees,  resolutions  and  gen- 
eral association  business. 


Retailer  Must  Reform  Consumer 
To  Lower  Prices,  Says  Figg 


Lew  Hahn 


Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  Blames 
Merchant  for  Present  Prices  Because  He  Met 
Greater  Consumer  Demand  with  Rush  to 
Market — Suggests  Reform  of  Present  Taxes, 
But  Does  Not  Favor  Abolition 


The  first 
speaker  at  the 
afternoon  session 
was  Howard  E. 
Figg,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Jus- 
tice. He  declared 
the  retailer  was 
the  cause  of  high- 
er prices,  initially, 
because  he  met 


the  consumer  demand  with  a rush  to  the 
market  to  beat  the  other  fellow  to  it.  Now, 
the  retailer  realizes  that  prices  are  too  high 
and  has  been  the  first  to  ask  for  Government 
measures  to  correct  the  condition.  Because 
the  Government  has  realized  that  without  the 
public’s  confidence  in  business  no  reform  is 
possible,  the  first  work  undertaken  has  been 
an  effort  to  re-establish  the  confidence  which 
has. been  lost. 

Figg  does  not  favor  abolishing  present 


taxes,  but  would 
change  them  to  a 
form  in  which  con- 
trol can  be  exer- 
cised at  one  point. 
This  point  is  where 
goods  reach  the  ac- 
tual consumer.  At 
present  the  manu- 
facturer figures  his 
excess  profits  tax, 


Jesse  Isidor  Straus 
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etc.,  adds  it  to  his  costs  and 
passes  it  on.  When  it  reaches 
the  consumer  it  is  greatly 
swollen. 

He  does  not  favor  either 
Government  control  of  busi- 
ness or  price  fixing;  but  he 
does  think  that  some  method 
of  regulating  profits  must  be 
found.  Profiteering  is  the 
smallest  of  the  causes  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  according 
to  Mr.  Figg,  but  it  exists  in 
most  stores,  not  willfully,  but 
in  the  terms  of  the  Lever  Act, 
which  judges  each  individual  transaction  by 
itself.  He  himself  is  not  judging  each  trans- 
action, however,  but  only  general  business 
dealings.  He  urges  that  retailers  eliminate 
from  among  them  those  who  flagrantly  prof- 
iteer, in  the  interests  of  the  trade  as  a whole. 

The  Government  cannot  reach  the  raw  ma- 
terial producer,  the  farmer,  directly;  but  it 
seeks  to  stabilize  prices  by  refusing  to  allow 
manufacturers  to  price  their  goods  to  allow  for 
future  emergencies.  Prices  must  be  based  on 
costs  at  the  time  of  contract  with  the  dis- 
tributor. If  costs  advance,  the  manufacturer 
must  hold  to  that  contract,  and  stand  the  loss 
himself. 

Must  Make  Manufacturer  Fight 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  make  the  manu- 
facturer fight  la- 
bor’s demands  for 
increases,  and  also 
advances  in  raw 
material  prices.  He 
will  not  fight  as 
long  as  retailers 
will  pay  his  price. 
When  he  is  in  a 
hole  himself,  he 
will.  The  total  ef- 
fect should  be  re- 
ductions all  along 
the  line. 

Labor  must  do 
its  part,  also.  It 
is  not  necessary 
that  wages  be  re- 
duced or  hours  lengthened;  but  whatever  the 
hours  worked,  the  laborer  must  put  in  sixty 
minutes  of  productive  effort  to  each  hour. 
There  is  evidence  that  certain  labor  interests 
will  seek  large  increases  soon  in  spite  of  de- 
mands that  costs  go  down.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  must  be  fought. 

A valid  contract  must  hold,  and 
in  cases  where  a manufacturer  vio- 
lates or  refuses  to  fulfill  the  explicit 
provisions  of  a contract  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  act  upon 
complaint  by  the  retailer.  This 
covers  non-delivery,  price  advances, 
etc. 

Six  Causes  of  H.  C.  L. 

The  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  says  Mr.  Figg,  are  six. 

They  are:  Increase  in  money  and 
credits;  wage  increases  due  to  war- 


drawn on  them,  sent  to  a dis- 
tance as  payment,  and  re- 
turned to  the  bank  for  collec- 
tion. This  practice,  whereby 
discounts  of  one-tenth  to  one- 
fourth  per  cent  are  charged, 
was  forbidden  the  Reserve 
Banks  by  law,  and  at  present 
only  3000  banks  and  bankers 
follow  the  practice  out  of  30,- 
000  doing  business. 

Urges  Fight  on  Stegall  Bill 

Recently  a bill  has  been 
introduced  by  banking  in- 
terests opposed  to  the  law  forbidding  these 
discounts.  Mr.  Jay  urged  that  merchants 
interested  in  getting  par  payment  for  checks 
use  their  influence  at  Washington  to  get  rid  of 
this  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stegall  of  Alabama. 

B.  R.  Albin  told  of  the  Montana  merchants’- 
fight  against  the  cost-marking  ruling  in  that 
State.  He  declared  it  was  instigated  by  the 
mining  interests  to  attract  public  attention 
away  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  paying 
very  small  taxes.  In  the  fight  every  class  of 
merchant  joined  in  forming  the  Montana  De- 
velopment Association,  which  now  has  4000 
members.  Funds  were  raised  by  a graduated 
levy  and  $70,000  was  raised  the  first  month. 

An  injunction  was  obtained  which  was  later 
made  permanent  because  it  was  decided  that 
the  cost-marking  order  conflicted  with  the  mer- 
chant’s constitutional  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  property 
unless  deprived  of  them  by 
due  process  of  law.  It  was 
also  decided  that  the  state’s 
police  power  could  not  be 
exercised  because  it  may 
be  applied  only  to  reason- 
able cases,  and  a case  in 
conflict  with  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  is  not 
reasonable. 

At  a smoker  held  in  the 
evening,  E.  M.  Trowern, 
executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants’ 

Association  of  Canada,  told  how  that  body  had! 
made  itself  a power  for  good  in  checking  inim- 
ical legislation.  He  stressed  particularly  the 
part  it  played  in  getting  trading  stamps  abol- 
ished in  Canada.  A general  discussion  followed. 

Education  and  Personnel 

The  inter-related  subjects  of  education  and! 
personnel  were  handled  by  a number  of  com- 
petent speakers  before  a very  large 
and  keenly  interested  audience  at 
the  second  day’s  session.  There 
was  comparatively  little  discussion 
of  questions  raised  by  the  various 
speakers,  except  on  the  somewhat 
irrelevant  matter  of  early  closing. 
This  was  a matter  on  which  a num- 
ber of  the  audience  had  pronounced! 
opinions.  On  the  other  questions 
they  were  content  to  be  passive  re- 
cipients of  instruction  and  exhor- 
tation. 

They  received  a large  amount  of 


time  necessities  and  Government  wage  scales; 
lessened  world  production;  increase  in  dis- 
tributing and  producing  costs;  reckless  ex- 
penditure and  last — and  least — profiteering. 

As  remedies  he  suggests : Increased  thrift 
and  production;  full  time,  efficient  work  from 
labor;  reduction  of  money  in  circulation  and 
the  making  over  into  producers  of  some  of  the 
excess  baggage  among  distributors,  of  which 
there  are  too  many  at  present. 

That  Mr.  Figg’s  frankness  and  sincerity 
were  appreciated  was  proved  by  the  rising  of 
the  assembly  to  applaud.  In  reply  to  a ques- 
tion he  said  that  his  department  cannot  reach 
the  farmer  under  the  law.  It  must  work  along 
its  present  lines  without  hitting  directly  the 
producer  of  basic  materials. 

Dr.  Willis  Explains  Inquiry 

Dr.  H.  Parker  Willis,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Analysis  and  Research  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  told  of  efforts  to  obtain  figures 
on  sales,  payment,  stock  on  hand,  etc.,  from  re- 
tail stores  in  order  that  there  may  be  a reliable 
index,  in  actual  percentages,  as  to  general  busi- 
ness conditions.  At  present  200  stores  make 
returns,  but  500  are  wanted. 

Present  conditions  show  unevenness.  In 
general,  consumers  are  restless  under  advanc- 
ing prices,  but  in  certain  sections  business  was 
never  better.  In  the  South  and  West  buyers 
show  a tendency  to  slow  up,  while  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  in  the  Southwest  business  is  ex- 
cellent, as  it  is  also  in  the  Cleveland  district. 

Deliveries  of  goods  also  show  unevenness. 
In  some  sections  they  are  coming  in  early,  re- 
sulting in  an  accumulation  of  goods,  while  in 
other  sections  stocks  are  low.  Quality  and 
workmanship  are  being  inspected  more  closely 
by  consumers  in  general. 

Pierre  Jay,  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  spoke  briefly,  bringing  up  the 
subject  of  banks  charging  a discount  on  checks 


Samuel  W.  Reyhurn 


S.  F.  Iszard 
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both.  In  the  absence  of  Chancellor  Brown  of 
New  York  University,  who  was  to  have  opened 
the  morning  session,  Samuel  W.  Reyburn, 
president  of  Lord  & Taylor,  spoke  on  the  retail 
selling  courses  at  the  university,  which,  he 
explained,  were  supported  by  the  New  York 
merchants  and  were  inspired  by  the  realiza- 


tion that  the  human  equation  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  every  selling  transaction. 

Outlines  History  of  Retailing 

By  way  of  showing  how  this  realization 
came  to  business  Mr.  Reyburn  prefaced  his 
talk  by  a review  of  the  history  of  retailing 


from  its  primitive  beginnings  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  different  steps  which  have  been 
followed  in  the  development  of  department 
store  education  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Lucinda  W.  Prince  and  other  pioneers  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Reybum’s  statements  were  listened 
to  with  close  attention. 


* . * : 

General  Type  of  Employee  Must 

Be  Raised,  Charters  Asserts 


Discussion  of  Education  and  Personnel  Fea- 
tured by  Speeches  of  Mr.  Charters,  Prof.  W. 
D.  Scott,  John  Leitch,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince 
and  Michael  Schaap — Consideration  of  the 
Individual  Employee  Basis  for  Improvement 


The  same  subject  was  touched 
on  by  W.  W.  Charters,  director  of 
the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Selling,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, which  with  the  support  of 
the  Pittsburgh  merchants  carries 
on  work  somewhat  similar  to  that 
done  by  New  York  University. 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  im- 
portance of  educational  work  in  and  for  the 
stores,  Mr.  Charters  launched  into  the  more 
general  question  of  personnel,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  great  problem  confronting  the  de- 
partment store  of  to-day.  His  study  of  depart- 
ment store  problems,  he  said,  convinced  him 
that  the  general  type  of  employees  now  being 
secured  by  the  stores  is  not  good  enough. 

This,  he  thought,  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  department  store  work  is  still  looked  upon 
by  the  public  as  the  Cinderella  of  occupations, 
and  he  accused  the  dry  goods  merchants — the 
greatest  advertisers  in  the  world — of  having 
failed  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  their  own 
business  as  an  occupation. 

Causes  of  Mediocre  Personnel 

Other  and  more  plausible  reasons  for  the 
inferiority  of  department  store  personnel  were 
given  later  in  the  day  by  other  speakers.  The 
most  important  of  these  reasons  were  held  to 
be  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  depart- 
ment store  to  offer  compensation  as  attractive 
as  that  offered  by  other  occupations  and  the 
failure  of  department  stores  in  general  to  rec- 
ognize the  revolutionary  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  latter  consideration  was  dwelt  upon 
with  particular  emphasis  by  Professor  Walter 
Dill  Scott  of  Chicago  and  by  John  Leitch,  the 
prophet  of  industrial  democracy,  as  well  as  by 
Michael  Schaap  of  L.  Bamberger  & Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  had  charge  of  the  personnel 
work  of  the  War  Department  during  the  war, 
defined  the  widespread  discontent  of  to-day  as 
the  strivings  of  an  inarticulate  mass  of  indi- 
viduals to  find  articulate  expression  for  their 
desires  and  aspirations.  For  ages,  he  pointed 
out,  the  political  and  economic  institutions 
which  have  directed  the  work  of  society  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  people  as 
groups  or  classes.  But  with  the  growing  as- 
sertion of  the  individual  this  method  has  be- 
come inoperative  and  it  has  become  necessary 
to  secure  group  control  by  individual  appeal. 


Reducing  this  general  thesis  to  practical 
application  in  the  business  of  a department 
store  it  resolves  itself,  according  to  Mr.  Scott, 
into  the  necessity  for  recognizing  as  the  first 
condition  of  successful  personnel  work  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual. 

The  Individual  Factor 

Hach  individual,  in  other  words,  must  be 
treated  individually  and  appealed  to  according 
to  his  or  her  personal  qualities,  peculiarities 
and  ambitions.  It  is  an  exploded  myth,  Mr. 
Scott  said,  that  all  people  are  more  or  less 
alike.  For  instance,  the  prospect  of  becoming 
the  executive  head  of  the  store  would  not 
necessarily  appeal  to  every  employee.  There 
are  plenty  of  employees  who  would  not  want 
to  be  head  of  the  store;  wouldn’t  take  the  job 
if  it  were  offered  to  them.  They  want  some- 
thing else,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what 
that  something  else  is. 

It  is  especially  fallacious,  Mr.  Scott 
thought,  to  expect  success  from  any  line  of 
action  or  method  of  treatment  just  because  it 
should  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  employees 
as  right  and  just. 

Reason,  he  said,  is  not  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  human  action.  There  are  also  such  in- 
fluences as  suggestion,  instincts,  sentiments, 
emotions,  group  consciousness — all  of  which 
are  likely  to  play  a more  decisive  part  than 
reason  in  determining  action.  These  things 
must  be  considered  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
vidual employee. 

In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  according  to 
Mr.  Scott,  the  employment  office  must  adopt 
the  modern  conception  that  every  worker  must 
be  fitted  to  the  job  and  every  job  to  the  worker. 
So  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  applicant  for  em- 
ployment the  most  complete  description  of  the 
job,  its  exact  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  store, 
its  pay  and  possibilities.  It  is  necessary  to 
find  out  in  the  greatest  possible  detail  not 
only  the  capacities  but  the  tastes  and  desires 
of  the  worker.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  worker 
and  the  job  be  fitted  so  that  they  will  move 
along  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  least 
friction. 

The  same  attitude  must  be  adopted  in  the 
education  of  employees,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 


Scott.  In  the  generally  accepted 
sense  of  the  word  education  is 
merely  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion, but  in  the  real  sense  the  acqui- 
sition of  information  is  only  a 
small  and  comparative  unimportant 
part  of  education.  Education  really 
means  profiting  by  experience.  Experi- 
ence is  not  merely  the  best  but  the  only  teacher. 
The  educational  responsibility  of  the  employee, 
therefore,  is  not  met  by  providing  instruction 
for  the  employee.  He  must  also  provide  experi- 
ence. 

He  must  provide  the  sort  of  experience  that 
will  be  profitable  to  each  individual,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  he  must  find  out  what  each 
individual  needs  and  desires.  The  real  danger 
to  the  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee in  the  department  store,  Mr.  Scott  con- 
cluded, is  the  incompetent  executive  in  charge 
of  personnel  who  does  not  realize  that  a new 
day  is  at  hand  calling  for  new  methods. 

Schaap  Tells  New  Methods 

Some  of  the  new  methods  adopted  by  one 
of  the  stores  that  recognizes  the  dawn  of 
a new  day  were  described  by  Michael  Schapp 
of  L.  Bamberger  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Busi- 
ness men,  according  to  Mr.  Schapp,  are  evolv- 
ing out  of  the  old  state  in  which  they  applied 
one  set  of  principles  in  their  private  life  and 
another  in  their  business  dealings,  into  the 
new  state  in  which  they  recognize  that  ser- 
vice to  the  public  is  their  first  excuse  for  ex- 
istence and  duty  to  their  employees — or  “co- 
workers” as  he  preferred  to  call  them — an 
elementary  human  obligation. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
relationship  between  employer  and  employee 
should  be  based  he  found  in  the  passage 
from  Ecclesiastes:  “I  know  that  there  is  no 
good  but  for  a man  to  rejoice  and  to  do  good 
in  his  life  . . . that  every  man  should 

eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his 
labor.” 

So  the  first  thing  for  the  employer  to  do, 
Mr.  Schaap  thought,  is  to  pay  the  worker  a 
good  wage,  a wage  which  must  be  not  the 
least  amount  the  worker  will  accept  but  the 
greatest  amount  that  can  be  paid  for  the  job 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done  and  the  retailer’s  duty  to  the  public. 
Increased  wages,  he  believed,  may  be  made 
up  largely  by  increased  efficiency  and  a de- 
creased labor  turnover. 

Having  provided  a good  wage  the  em- 
ployer must  recognize,  according  to  Mr. 
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Schaap,  that  his 
duty  to  conserve 
the  well  being  of 
the  worker  is 
thereafter  a 
continuous  one 
which  broadens 
with  each  year 
of  faithful  serv- 
ice the  worker 
renders.  He 
must  make  the 
worker’s  experi- 
ence as  pleasant 
as  possible, 
starting  with 
first  impressions  and  continuing  through  every 
aspect  of  the  daily  life  of  the  store. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  employer  must 
make  the  close  study  of  individual  tempera- 
ments which  Mr.  Scott  had  recommended. 
Mr.  Schaap  described  in  some  detail  the  per- 
sonnel work  of  the  Bamberger  store  and 
wound  up  by  warning  that  the  success  of  a 
personnel  plan  will  be  determined  not  by  pro- 
nouncements of  benevolent  policy  but  by  the 
sincerity  with  which  it  applies  the  principles 
of  fair  dealing  and  the  genuineness  of  its 
sympathy  wth  its  co-workers  in  low  stations 
as  in  high. 


B.  R.  Albin 


John  Leitch’s  Philosophy 

The  same  warning  was  sounded  by  John 
Leitch,  who  spoke  on  industrial  democracy 
in  the  manner  of  an  evangelist  preaching  a 
new  religion — a religion  which  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  of  satisfying  simultaneously 
one’s  spiritual  aspirations  and  one’s  desire 
to  make  money.  Mr.  Leitch  preaches  the 
pleasant  and  persuasive  philosophy,  “Be  good 
and  you’ll  be  rich.” 

In  his  address  he  pleaded  for  the  release 
of  the  spiritual  energy  in  human  beings  from 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  church  into  the 
broader  field  of  business  activity.  Or  rather 
he  would  have  us  harness  the  spiritual 
energy  of  humanity  to  the  job  of  making 
business  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

This  can  be  done,  he  said,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  democracy  into  business.  Democ- 
racy he  defined  as  the  sort  of  government  the 
majority  want  and  like.  According  to  his 
system,  as  he  explained  it,  the  majority  of 
employees  in  a business  elect  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment they  want  and  like.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  elected  government  is  the  real 
government  of  the  business.  It  seems  to 
have  merely  such  power  as  the  employer  is 
disposed  to  accord  it.  The  employer  at  any 
rate  remains  the  owner  and  consequently  the 
effective  controller  of  the  business. 

The  system  works  like  a charm,  however, 
as  Mr.  Leitch  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  audience  by  the  quotation  of  a 
number  of  facts  and  figures.  In  his  opinion 
it  is  the  one  way  to  eliminate  the  competi- 
tion between  capital  and  labor,  which  is  the 
only  competition  business  has  to  fear  nowa- 
days, and  it  is  the  only  way  to  release  those 
spiritual  forces  which  to  Mr.  Leitch’s  mind 
would  find  their  fullest  and  most  useful  ex- 
ercise in  the  service  of  business. 

Emotionally,  Mr.  Leitch’s  address  was  the 


moving  note  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  Prac- 
tically there  was  more  meat  in  some  of  the 
earlier  addresses,  especially  those  above 
noted. 

There  was  also  a good  deal  of  suggestive 
information  in  the  address  of  Mrs.  Prince  on 
the  development  of  department  store  educa- 
tional work  and  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed it.  Mrs.  Prince’s  story  showed  vividly 
the  remarkable  strides  made  by  this  work 
and  the  increasing  extent  to  which  it  is  being 
supported  by  merchants  and  institutions  for 
general  education.  After  Mrs.  Prince  had 
been  presented  with  a bouquet,  very  gal- 
lantly, by  Mr.  Hawkins  of  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  there  was  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  means  that  might  be 
adopted  to  bring  before  high  school  girls  the 
attractive  opportunities  of  department  store 
work. 

Among  the  practical  suggestions  made 
were  the  delivering  of  lectures  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  inviting  of  high  school  teach- 
ers and  pupils  to  visit  and  inspect  the  store. 
One  store,  for  instance,  gave  a tea  party  to  a 
number  of  high  school  pupils  and  their 
teachers.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  ex- 
istence of  educational  work  in  the  store 
should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
parents.  It  would  make  a great  difference 
with  many  mothers,  its  sponsor  thought,  if 
they  knew  that  their  daughters  would  be 
under  the  care  of  a “teacher”  in  the  store. 
General  propaganda  to  the  public  was  also 
suggested,  the  best  idea  offered  being  the 
making  of  a motion  picture  by  one  of  the  big 
companies  showing  the  life  and  work  of  one 
of  the  most  progressive  stores. 

Early  Closing  a Help  Factor 

Among  the  things  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  best  class  of  employees,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  the  late  closing  hour  on 
Saturday.  This  led  to  the  discussion  of 
early  closing,  which  was  quite  lively  while 
it  lasted.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  early  closing  was  the  right 
thing  and  that  a merchant  who  believed  so 
should  close  early  no  matter  what  his  com- 
petitors did.  By  doing  so,  he  would  gain  in 
prestige,  he  would  get  the  best  kind  of  em- 
ployees and  in  the  end  his  competitors  would 
have  to  follow  his  example  anyhow. 

Before  the  start  of  the  afternoon  session 
Secretary  Hahn  announced  the  nominations 
for  directors  from  each  of  the  five  groups,  as 
follows:  Group  1,  Felix  Vorenberg  of  the 

Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston;  Group  2,  S.  F.  Roths- 
child of  Abraham  & Straus,  Brooklyn;  Group 
3,  F.  J.  Paxon  of  Davison,  Paxon  & Stokes, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ; Group  4,  D.  S.  Kelly  of  Mandel 
Bros.,  Chicago;  Group  5,  Marshall  Hale  of 
Hale  Bros.,  San  Francisco.  Nominated  for 
directors  at  large  were:  Samuel  W.  Reyburn 
of  Lord  & Taylor,  New  York;  A.  B.  Wallace, 
Jr.,  of  Forbes  & Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  L.  C.  Nash  of  the  Burgess-Nash  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Misleading  Advertising 

“Misleading  Advertising  and  Its  Effect  on 
Business”  was  discussed  at  length  by  Richard 
H.  Lee,  special  counsel  of  the  National  Vigi- 


W. H.  Hager 


lance  Committee 
of  the  Associ- 
ated Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the 
World. 

Mr.  Lee  be- 
gan his  address 
by  asking  why  a 
merchant  should 
adopt  every 
known  precau- 
tion to  safe- 
guard his  prop- 
erty; bond  his 
employees  and 
insure  against  fire,  etc.,  while  leaving  his 
greatest  asset — his  own  reputation — without 
any  protection  whatever. 

“The  movement  for  truth  in  advertising  is 
divided  into  two  classes,”  declared  Mr.  Lee. 
“Those  problems  which  arise  locally  are  han- 
dled by  what  we  call  better  business  bureaus. 
When  these  problems  cross  your  line  and  get 
out  far  enough  they  become  national  problems 
and  are  passed  on  to  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee. 

“One  thing  I want  to  sell  you  to  is  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  in  a position  to  defend 
your  own  good  name.  If  you  don’t  believe 
that,  you  can  try  it  yourself.  Take  any  one 
of  your  little  illegitimate  competitors.  Take 
the  fellow  who  looks  over  your  windows  in 
the  early  morning  and  then  sends  a shopper 
to  buy  the  most  attractive  gown  in  your  win- 
dow; who  takes  it  around  the  corner  and  puts 
it  in  his  own  window  with  a price  $10  below 
your  price.  Ask  your  city  prosecutors  to  prose- 
cute him  and  see  where  you  get. 


“He  is  the  little  downtrodden  individual. 
He  is  your  competitor.  Advertise  him  and  see 
which  side  your  public  takes. 

“Naturally  you  want  to  put  him  out  of 
business;  you  are  a trust;  here  is  a little 
fellow  struggling  to  get  along  and  you  are 
trying  to  crush  him.  What  can  you  say?” 
After  describing  a number  of  cases  he 
had  handled,  Mr.  Lee  continued: 

“In  some  of  your  towns  we  have  better 
business  bureaus.  They  are  your  bureaus. 
A legitimate  business  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  movement  for  truth  in  ad- 
vertising. It  is  built  for  you. 

“We  have  three  methods  of  handling  cases. 
The  first  is  suggestion.  We  point  out  an  error 
in  your  advertising  and  we  expect  you  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  it  is  pointed  out. 

“The  second  method  we  have  is  publicity. 
That  is  for  the  fellow  who  pretends  he  is 
just  like  you,  but  he  would  like  to  get  away 
with  a little  something.  When  we  find  this 
fellow  we  give  him  a little  publicity.  We 
issue  a bulletin  on  him. 


“And  then  we  come  to  the  third  class,  the 
class  that  is  absolutely  illegitimate,  out  to 
get  the  money  while  the  getting  is  good  and 
then  get  away.  We  destroy  these  people,  we 
prosecute  them;  it  is  the  only  thing  they 
know.” 

Another  topic  treated  by  Mr.  Lee  was  the 
use  of  misleading  names  for  goods.  He  cited 
“union  linen”  and  “silk  lisle”  and  declared 
that  such  names  should  not  be  used. 
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Mr.  Lee  declared  that  his  colleagues  don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  trade  names.  “Over 
at  my  place  of  business,”  he  said,  “we  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  silk  lisle.  It  is  a mis- 
nomer and  it  hurts  your  silk  business — there 


isn’t  any  question  about  it.  It  is  not  silk  and 
shouldn’t  be  called  silk,  and  nothing  should  be 
called  by  a name  which  it  is  not.  The  public 
pretty  thoroughly  understands  what  silk  lisle 
is,  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  when  you 


get  the  public  to  thinking  that  silk  lisle  isn’t 
silk,  that  sometime  when  you  advertise  some- 
thing that  is  silk,  they  will  understand  that  as 
another  silk  lisle?”  Mr.  Lee  could  have  cited 
other  misapplied  names  of  goods. 


Cadman  Exhorts  America  to  Regard 
Education  as  Means  to  Progress 


Brooklyn  Rector  Speaks  on  “The  Present 
Aspects  of  Democracy” — Nation  Must  Recap- 
ture Spirit  of  Religion  to  Win  Respect  of 
Future  Generations— Secretary  Baker  Sees 
Us  as  World  Saviors  If  We  Are  Just  in  Judg- 
ments and  Generous  in  Sentiment 


A record- 
breaking  crowd 
that  filled  the 
floor  and  balco- 
nies of  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania assembled 
A.  B.  Koch  to  partake  of  the 

food  and  enter- 
tainment offered  by  the  annual  banquet  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  advertised  star  of  the 
evening  was  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  the 
really  shining  luminaries  were  the  male  and 
female  singers  from  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
store,  of  Detroit,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man, pastor  of  the  Central  Church  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Cadman  was  down  to  speak  on  “The 
Present  Aspects  of  Democracy,”  a somewhat 
terrifying  subject  which  he  lightened  with  a 
good  deal  of  wit  and  felicitous  expression.  He 
defined  that  vague  and  “mouth-filling”  term, 
democracy,  as  the  levelling  process  in  human 
evolution  which  has  been  going  on  for  cen- 
turies and  has  been  considerably  accelerated 
during  recent  years. 

Conception  Must  Await  History 
The  dramatic  movements  that  have  affected 
its  development  during  the  last  few  years,  he 
said,  have  been  so  great  that  no  man  can  meas- 
ure their  significance  until  they  have  sunk 
“out  of  the  emotions  of  passion  and  prejudice 
into  the  statuesque  repose  of  history.” 

Mr.  Cadman  took  a considerable  flight  into 
history  himself,  by  way  of  showing  the  superi- 
ority of  ancient  Athens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
over  Carthage  and  Jersey  City.  His  object  was 
to  point  the  moral  that  a nation  or  people  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  spiritual 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  world.  No  ma- 
terial power  that  America  can  acquire,  he  said, 
can  make  it  for  future  generations  anything 
more  than  a meaningless  name,  except  it  recap- 
tures and  is  guided  by  the  spirit  of  religion. 
Religion  Mr.  Cadman  defined  as  the  will  to  do 
good — an  excellent  definition. 

Inspired  by  the  will  to  do  good,  Mr.  Cad- 
man said,  America  should  step  forward  and 
take  the  great  opportunity  and  responsibility 
now  offered  her  to  assume  the  moral  leadership 


of  the  world.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate whether  democracy  is  a success  or  a 
failure. 

If  our  democracy  is  to  be  a success,  he  said, 
we  must  moralize  it  by  our  own  personal  life 
and  example,  and  we  must  select  or  develop  a 
real  leader  of  the  spirit  and  dimensions  of 
Mazzini,  William  Pitt  the  Elder,  Washington 
or  Lincoln.  Our  great  democracy  is  groping 
around  in  blind  futility  owing  to  a pathetic 
lack  of  leadership — said  Mr.  Cadman,  while 
Mr.  Baker  blew  smoke  rings  contemplatively 
at  the  ceiling. 

Need  Forward  Leadership 

We  need  leadership  that  will  lead  us  for- 
ward, not  back,  he  said.  We  never  can  go 
back.  But  if  we  are  to  go  forward  we  need 
not  only  a leader,  we  need  to  build  upon  a true 
foundation.  And  the  first  essential  of  this 
foundation  is  education.  Mr.  Cadman  charged 
the  backwardness  of  our  people  to  the  neglect 
of  public  education;  and  lest  there  might  be 
anyone  in  the  audience  who  still  suffered  from 
the  delusion  that  we  are  the  most  enlightened 
people  on  earth,  he  pointed  out  that  we  are 
fifth  or  sixth  on  the  roll  of  educated  nations, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  the  United  States  mil- 
itary census,  and  that  in  a nation  swimming 
with  money  the  school  teachers  are  being  slowly 
starved  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Cadman  made  a vigorous  plea  for  the 
school  teacher — incidentally  praising  the  edu- 
cational superiority  of  the  Middle  West — and 
his  remarks  were  cordially  endorsed  by  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assembly.  But,  of  course,  if  edu- 
cation is  merely  designed  to  develop  well-in- 
formed vandals,  he  warned,  we  might  as  well 
save  our  billions  for  guns  and  battleships  to 
blow  people  to  pieces — as  we  are  doing  now. 
Our  education  must  be  moralized,  Mr.  Cadman 
insisted,  going  back  to  the  religious  note,  and 
winding  up  with  an  appeal  for  a democracy 
inspired  by  the  voice  of  the  living  God. 

Secretary  Baker’s  Address 

Mr.  Baker’s  address  was  in  comparison  pale 
and  shadowy.  The  Secretary  of  War  most 
sedulously  avoided  touching  on  the  burning 
controversial  topics  of  the  day,  and  moved 
carefully  through  a cloud  of  vague  generaliza- 


tions. He  described  how  the  war 
disrupted  the  close  economic  and 
social  relations  by  which  the  life 
of  the  modern  world  has  been  guid- 
ed, and  to  this  disruption  he  as- 
cribed the  present  state  of  unrest, 
the  state  of  mind  that  makes  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  world 
doubt  the  capacity  of  government 
or  any  set  of  institutions  to  function  in  the 
interest  of  mankind. 

But  Mr.  Baker  is  an  optimist.  He  be- 
lieves, with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  man  and  the 
greatest  thing  in  man  is  mind.  And  though 
the  world  is  now  afflicted  with  a woe  greater 
and  more  universal  than  any  that  has  afflicted 
it  since  Noah  and  his  assorted  family  set  out 
upon  the  waste  of  waters,  the  mind  of  man, 
Mr.  Baker  thought,  would  in  the  end  find  a 
remedy.  Mr.  Baker'  was  willing  to  give  a 
recipe  for  this  remedy.  It  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Baker’s  grandfather,  who  was  a man  “just 
in  his  judgments  and  generous  in  his  senti- 
ments.” 

Sees  America  as  Savior 

If  there  is  a nation  of  people  just  in  its 
judgments  and  generous  in  its  sentiments,  like 
Mr.  Baker’s  grandfather,  it  can  save  the  world. 
America,  Mr.  Baker  believed,  is  such  a nation. 
He  saw  the  real  spirit  of  America  in  the  youth 
of  America  who  passed  under  his  eyes  during 
the  war,  and  if  this  spirit  of  the  youth  of 
America  were  but  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
its  best  he  believed  that  it  would  save  the  civil- 
ization of  the  world  in  peace  as  it  did  in  war. 

Just  how  the  spirit  of  the  youth  of  America 
is  to  be  given  this  opportunity  Mr.  Baker  did 
not  explain.  But  in  any  case  that  is  the  sort 
of  people  we  are  really,  he  intimated;  and  if 
we  will  just  set  our  own  house  in  order  by  rec- 
ognizing that  “justice  as  between  employer  and 
employee  has  new  meanings,”  and  if  we  will 
assume  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  world  in 
the  League  of  Nations, 
then  the  democracy 
“which  we  have  tested 
and  vindicated”  will  be- 
come universal,  and 
justice,  “which  we  love 
and  practise  among  our- 
selves,” will  become  the 
rule  between  nations  and 
peoples. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  who 
followed  Mr.  Baker, 
started  out  more  prac- 
tically by  endeavoring  to 
define  the  precise  ob-  c.  B.  Clark 
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jects  toward  which  this  nation  is  driving,  but 
he  dropped  the  attempt  after  a little  while 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  he  described  as  the  source 
of  our  happiness.  Another  source  of  our 
happiness,  now  suppressed,  will  have  its  fate 
finally  determined  when  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  which  suppressed  it,  is  passed 
upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
Mr.  Colby  suggested  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  matter  would  be  the 
most  important  event  in  our  history,  next  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  war  between  the 
States.  If  nothing  else,  he  at  least  left  with 
his  hearers  the  stimulating  hope  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  favor- 
able to  their  wishes. 

Before  the  Secretary  of  War  spoke,  a mes- 


sage was  read  from  Calvin  Coolidge,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  which  said  in  part:  “The 

discontent  that  is  so  apparent  will  not  be  reme- 
died by  any  financial  settlement.  It  is  not  a 
problem  of  hours  or  of  pay  but  a problem  of 
humanizing  our  industries  and  our  relation- 
ships. It  is  not  money  that  men  seek  but 
recognition.  In  working  together  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  business  we  are  and  ought  to 
be  advancing  a higher  kingdom.  . . . Peo- 

ple must  be  put  in  a position  where  they  have 
the  assurance  that  they  are  not  machines  but 
are  human  beings  doing  their  part  in  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.” 

Before  the  speaking  started  Mr.  Halle,  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation, presented  to  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Taxation  an  illuminated  set 


of  resolutions  setting  forth  the  gratitude  of 
the  association  for  the  high  services  rendered 
to  it  and  its  members  by  the  capable  and  result- 
ful efforts  of  the  committee  for  the  avoidance 
of  technical  and  unpractical  applications  of  the 
Federal  Tax  Laws  as  affecting  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are: 

Carlos  B.  Clark  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  chairman;  Jay  Iglauer  of  Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland;  Maurice  Wrigley  of  the  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  John  Jackson  of  Straw- 
bridge  & Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Victor  Ken- 
dall of  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis;  John 
McKinlay  of  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chicago ; W. 
J.  Wells  of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  New  York,  and 
Alexander  Maurocordato  of  Franklin  Simon  & 
Co.,  New  York. 


Roper  Points  Out  How  League  of 
Nations  Would  Cut  Present  Taxes 


Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Declares  It 
Would  Remove  Much  of  Cost-of-war  Burden 
From  Present  Generation — Income  Tax  Con- 
founded by  Excess  Profits  Tax,  But  Should 
Be  Improved  Rather  Than  Discarded — Sees 
No  Danger  from  Social  Unrest 


Federal  taxation,  discussed  by 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  occupied  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  convention  on 
the  morning  of  the  last  day.  Mr. 

Roper  devoted  a large  part  of  his 
allotted  time  to  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  making 
his  point  largely  through  an  appeal 
to  the  merchants’  pocketbooks. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  says  Mr. 
Roper,  about  the  justice  of  this  generation’s 
paying  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  But  this 
is  necessary  and  right  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  future  generations  are  to  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  struggle  which  would  justify 
their  sharing  in  its  burdens. 

How  League  Would  Cut  Taxes 

Through  the  formation  of  a League  which 
would  prevent  future  wars,  he  holds,  this  ben- 
efit would  be  derived;  and  the  effecting  of  a 
real  league,  however  imperfect  at  the  start, 
would  make  it  possible  to  fund  our  debt  in 
a manner  to  defer  payment  beyond  this  gen- 
eration. This  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  taxes  now  found 
necessary  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Roper  believes  the  income  tax  is  im- 
perfect, and  complicated  by  the  excess  profits 
tax.  But  it  is  a working  basis  on  which  im- 
provements may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
and  should  not  be  thrown  overboard  unless 
a satisfactory  substitute  is  found.  The  ex- 
cess profits  tax  should  be  removed  from  it 
and  its  collection  simplified  so  every  man  may 
figure  his  own  taxes.  It  may  take  ten  years 
to  get  a sound  law  working. 

He  pleaded  for  the  support  of  the  business 
interests  and  general  public  for  the  law  and 
the  abolition  of  greed  and  selfishness  in  all 
dealings.  He  does  not  believe  social  unrest 
is  dangerous  to  us,  for  the  majority  of  people 
are  honest  and  law  abiding,  and  not  violent 
radicals. 


Felix  Vorenberg,  vice-president  of  the 
Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  urged  that  all 
retailers’  associations  get  together  and 
through  proper  representatives  work  for  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  retail  interests 
in  Government  as  well  as  in  dealings  with 
other  factors  in  the  business  field. 

Lew  Hahn,  the  new  Managing  Director, 
stated  that  much  has  already  been  done  in 
organizing  the  secretaries  of  a number  of 
associations  and  in  establishing  close  con- 
tact among  local  boards  of  trade.  He  does 
not  think  the  association  is  yet  ready  to  take 
the  lead  in  a great  movement  along  this  line. 

A large  part  of  the  morning  was  given 
up  to  committee  reports  and  discussion  from 
the  floor.  It  was  announced  that  the  follow- 
ing directors  at  large  had  been  elected :, 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  Lord  & Taylor;  A.  B. 
Wallace,  Jr.,  Forbes  & 

Wallace,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  and  L.  C.  Nash, 

Burgess,  Nash  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Speaking  on  “a 
sales  tax  as  a substi- 
tute for  existing  tax- 
es,” Hon.  Isaac  Ba- 
charach,  Congressman 
from  NewJersey, 
said: 

“It  is  no  new  state- 
ment of  fact  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  our 
country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  passing  John  Shepard,  3rd 


through  a crisis — social,  financial 
and  industrial — the  outcome  of 
which  no  one  is  able  to  forecast 
with  accuracy  at  this  time.  On 
every  hand  we  are  surrounded  with 
conditions  that  have  in  the  past 
preceded  all  great  crises. 

“We  do  know  that  there  ^is  much 
social  unrest,  coupled  with  a satur- 
nalia of  high  prices  and  the  wildest  sort  of 
extravagances  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  while  in  the  industries  of  the  country 
there  has  been  a slackening  in  production  and 
an  unwillingness  to  work  even  at  the  high 
wages  prevailing. 

“No  country  can  long  survive  under  such 
conditions.  We  cannot  go  on  with  out  court- 
ing disaster  and  it  behooves  us  to  stop  and 
look  about  us  and  take  advantage  of  every 
means  for  getting  the  country  back  to  a nor- 
mal state. 

“I  believe  that  immediate  reforms  in  our 
Federal  taxation  are  necessary  if  the  business 
of  the  country  is  to  progress  and  expand. 
Our  present  tax  law  has  contributed  in  a very 
large  measure  to  the  high  cost  of  living.” 

After  pointing  out  the  features  of  the  ex- 
isting tax  law,  which  is  distinctly  a war  meas- 
ure, Mr.  Bacharach  asserted  that  every  handler 
of  a commodity  pays  the  tax  and  adds  it  to 
his  selling  price.  He  added:  “The  hope  of 

profits  is  the  one  reliable  incentive  for  in- 
creasing production,  and  the  excess  profits  tax 
stands  in  the  way.” 

As  a substitute  measure,  Mr.  Bacharach 
has  introduced  a bill  in  congress  repealing  an 
excess  profits  tax,  the  insurance  tax,  the  soft, 
drinks  tax  and  the  stamp  tax. 

The  bill  proposes  a tax  of  one  cent  for 
each  dollar  paid  for  any  article  of  merchan- 
dise up  to  $500,  and  for  a tax  of  five  cents  for 
each  dollar  on  sales  of  $500  and  over.  Sales 
of  50  cents  and  under  are  to  be  exempt.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  separate  taxes  on  real 
estate  and  on  raw  materials  taken  from  mines, 


woodlands,  waters,  etc. 

This  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  at 
the  time  of  sale  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bach- 
arach,  it  should  yield  a revenue  of  about  three 
billions  of  dollars  or  about  double  the  sum 
now  collected  from  the  taxes  to  be  repealed. 

Mosenthal  on  Insurance 

After  the  recess  for  lunch  Philip  J.  Mosen- 
thal spoke  at  length  on  the  importance  of  prop- 
er scrutiny  of  insurance  policies  and  on  va- 
rious problems  the  merchant  must  consider  in 
connection  with  his  insurance. 

Some  of  the  most  important  points 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Mosenthal  were  as  follows : 

The  insurance  policy  is  not  simple  in  its 
terms.  The  busy  man  resents  the  task  of  un- 
derstanding it.  He  has  paid  his  premium  and 
expects  indemnity  when  the  loss  occurs.  He 
is  apt  to  forget  that  the  premium  is  not  the 
only  consideration  stipulated  in  the  contract. 
How  can  he,  with  due  regard  to  the  work  of 
greater  importance  to  him,  be  reasonably 
sure  that  he  has  complied  with  his  side  of  the 
agreement,  that  he  is  properly  insured? 

First,  let  him  select  such  competent  ad- 
viser as  can  be  found  among  professional  in- 
surance men  in  all  communities.  Let  him 
trust  his  adviser  and  confide  in  him  as  he 
does  in  his  lawyer  or  doctor.  Let  him  at  all 
times  remember  this  salient  fact.  He  must 
tell  his  adviser  of  such  factors  in  his  business 
as  bear  on  the  insurance  problem.  Let  him 
not  expect  another  man,  however  competent, 
to  know  what  has  not  been  told  him,  and  what 
he  cannot  find  out. 

He  should  employ  only  one  man  as  his 
broker  and  adviser.  Full  responsibility  should 
be  placed  upon  this  man,  and  should  not  be  di- 
vided among  many.  If  for  business  reasons 
the  merchant  prefers  that  the  insurance  be 
distributed  among  different  companies  or 
agents,  then  one  broker  should  give  each  office 
its  share.  He  may  earn  a larger  profit  than 
the  others,  but  his  principal  will  get  better 
service  at  no  increased  expense,  and  can  get 
service  as  good  as  he  is  entitled  to  in  no  other 
way. 

A few  conditions  in  the  insurance  policy 
must  be  remembered.  The  rest  is  compara- 
tively easy. 

No  change  may  occur  in  the  hazard  of  the 
risk  without  consent  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany. 

The  policy  must  correctly  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  property  insured  and  of  the 
owner’s  interest. 

If  the  interest  be  other  than  that  of  sole 
and  unconditional  ownership,  the  policy  must 
so  state. 

Each  insurance  company  interested  must 
consent  to  the  carrying  of  other  insurance. 
The  company  is  entitled  to  a voice  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried. 

All  policies  covering  the  same  property  or 
interest  must  be  worded  alike.  They  must 
be  concurrent. 

The  insured  must  never  forget  that  a loss 
must  be  apportioned  among  all  policies  cover- 
ing the  same  risk.  A policy  invalid  in  its 
terms  through  someone’s  act,  or  more  gener- 
ally neglect,  will  not  pay  its  share.  The  assured 
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fails  to  recover  a part  of  his  loss,  as  a result, 
though  he  believes  himself  to  be  fully  insured. 
He  may  actually  in  certain  cases  recover  less 
if  some  of  his  policies  are  invalid  than  he 
would  have  recovered  if  such  policies  had 
never  been  effected. 

The  adviser-broker  has  no  more  important 
duty  to  perform  than  to  watch  over  the  con- 
currency of  policies,  and  the  contribution  of 
policies  after  a loss. 

Determine  values.  If  you  do  not  know 
them,  call  in  a competent  appraiser.  Insur- 
able value  differs  from  valuation  for  any  other 
purpose.  You  may  value  your  building  and 
its  contents  on  any  basis  that  suits  the  needs 
of  the  case  for  taxation,  credit,  declaration 
of  dividends,  or  any  other  purpose  than  in- 
surance. 

Insurable  value  in  all  but  certain  excep- 
tional cases  is  based  only  on  cost  of  replace- 
ment at  the  place  and  time  of  the  happening 
of  the  casualty.  Such  cost  may  be  the  same, 
or  higher,  or  lower  than  original  cost.  The 
insurance  contract  stipulates  that  it  shall  pay 
“to  the  extent  of  the  actual  cash  value  (ascer- 
tained with  proper  deductions  for  deprecia- 
tion) of  the  property  at  the  time  of  loss  or 
damage,  but  not  exceeding  the  amount  which 
it  would  cost  to  repair  or  replace  the  same  with 
material  of  like  kind  and  quality  within  a rea- 
sonable time  after  such  loss  or  damage.” 

Practically  all  property  is  insured  to-day 
under  conditions  of  co-insurance,  or  average. 
The  policy  stipulates  that  insurance  must  be 
carried  of  not  less  than  a given  percentage, 
generally  80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent,  of  sound 
value,  i.  e.,  of  cost  of  replacement.  It  becomes 
doubly  important,  therefore,  to  compare  values 
with  insurance  at  frequent  intervals,  because 
not  only  does  the  policy  permit  you  to  recover 
cost  of  replacement,  but  the  co-insurance 
clause  stipulates  that  you  must  at  all  times 
maintain  insurance  of  not  less  than  the  agreed 
percentage  of  replacement  cost,  or  fail  to  re- 
cover the  full  amount  of  your  loss. 

Put  one  employee  in  charge  of  your  insur- 
ance and  of  the  checking  of  values.  He  must 
be  responsible  for  keeping  the  insurance  at 
the  proper  amount.  Your  broker  must  know 
that  he  can  go  to  one  person  to  get  instruc- 
tions and  information. 

Do  not  guarantee  that  you  will  be  fully 
insured.  Do  not  carry  a 100  per  cent  co-insur- 
ance clause.  The  saving  is  negligible  and  the 
danger  of  loss  is  great.  Always  aim  at  carry- 
ing not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  insurance 
above  the  percentage  stipulated  in  your  co-in- 
surance clause. 

. 0 

F oster,  Not  Starve 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

colossal  efforts  which  Germany  will  put  forth, 
as  soon  as  she  regains  her  feet,  to  obtain  the 
vast  foreign  business  she  has  lost. 

It  may  be  that  the  committee,  looking  on 
the  vast  growth  of  our  exports  during  the  war, 
is  of  opinion  that  our  foreign  trade  no  longer 
needs  the  Government’s  fostering  hand.  If 
so,  the  erroneous  nature  of  this  view  cannot  be 
too  speedily  realized.  As  the  Economist  re- 
cently pointed  out,  the  growth  of  our  export 
trade  during  1919  was  due  in  very  large  de- 
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gree  to  our  shipments  to  great  manufacturing, 
countries,  whose  trade  we  cannot  hope  to  hold, 
as  well  as  to  the  advance  in  prices,  the  figures 
where  quantities  are  available  showing  a far 
smaller  increase  than  that  which  is  indicated 
by  the  dollars  and  cents  amounts.  If  we  are 
to  hold  even  as  much  as  50  or  60  per  cent  of 
our  present  export  trade,  it  would  seem,  we- 
must  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  widen  our 
markets  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Latin 
America,  in  Oceanica,  in  Africa  and  in  the 
Orient.  And  in  this  connection  let  us  bear 
in  mind  also  that  Japan  is  increasingly  a com- 
petitor in  the  world’s  foreign  trade. 

With  these  facts  and  conditions  in  mindr 
can  you  understand  the  motives  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paring  down  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  $1,650,000 
to  $490,000?  Not  only  has  the  Committee  cut 
down  the  sum  asked  for,  but  the  amount  the 
Committee  proposes  to  allot  is  only  one-half 
of  the  appropriation  now  provided  and  which 
has  proven  woefully  inadequate  for  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist  strongly  favors 
national  as  well  as  individual  economy  at  this 
time.  As  every  reader  knows,  for  years  and 
years  we  have  urged  the  adoption  of  a na- 
tional budget  system.  But  retrenchment  in 
the  wrong  direction  is  a fool  way  to  go  about 
saving  money.  That  “one  must  spend  money 
to  make  money”  is  an  axiom  with  progressive 
business  men;  and  what  would  be  thought  of 
a merchant  if  he  were  to  reduce  his  expendi- 
tures for  the  means  of  doing  business  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  and  with  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  the  machinery  he  is  de- 
stroying will  have  to  be  restored  later  on? 
That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  just  aboqt  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  doing.  Their 
efforts  at  economy  are  laudable  enough  in 
themselves,  but  the  results,  as  we  see  it,  cannot 
be  other  than  deplorable. 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Committee  will  study  what  has 
been  done  and  what  there  is  to  do;  will  look 
carefully  into  the  statistics  of  our  foreign 
trade  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  prospects  for 
and  against  its  maintenance  on  the  present 
scale,  the  report  will  be  duly  amended.  Such 
amendment  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Committee  members’  fellow  Representatives — 
will  be  enforced,  we  may  assert — if  they,  too, 
will  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  duly  realize 
the  handicaps  which  lack  of  funds  will  lay 
upon  the  Department’s  efforts  in  behalf  of 
American  producers  and  exporters.  The 
amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  been  all  too  small  in 
the  past.  It  should  now  be  materially  in- 
creased. 


At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Garment 
Salesmen’s  Association  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria nearly  fifteen  hundred  members,  their 
wives  and  guests,  were  present.  The  din- 
ner was  followed  by  “big  time”  vaudeville 
acts.  The  special  features  of  the  affair  were 
the  gorgeous  gowns  displayed  and  the  ab- 
sence of  after-dinner  speeches.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  was  enjoyed  most.  Secretary 
of  State  of  New  York  Francis  M.  Hugo,  was 
the  guest  of  honor. 
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Export  Situation  May  Force 
Early  Break  in  Prices 

Inability  of  Europe  to  Pay  for  Goods  Wanted  a Sign  of  the  Times 
That  Can’t  Be  Misunderstood 


Price  concessions  appear  due  on  many 
commodities.  To  what  extent  the  export  sit- 
uation will  affect  the  commodity  markets  in 
this  country  the  developments  of  the  next 
few  weeks  should  make  clear.  It  is  already 
to  be  noted  that  exports  of  American  food- 
stuffs and  other  supplies  to  certain  nations 
are  being  curtailed  or  halted  because  of  the 
inability  of  those  nations  to  pay  for  the 
goods,  and  inasmuch  as  such  inability  em- 
phasizes the  gravity  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion abroad  even  more  forcefully  than  does 
the  current  rate  of  foreign  exchange, 
thoughtful  merchants  are  endeavoring  to  re- 
concile the  attitude  of  distributors  with  the 
price  situation  as  they  see  it. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  importance 
in  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange.  Early  in 
the  week  the  quotation  on  pounds  sterling 
was  $3.40%,  francs  18.74  and  lire  17.95  to 
the  dollar.  Marks,  $.0105  each.  Such 
money  values  are  a more  effective  barrier  to 
trade  than  any  tariff  ever  enacted. 

Railroad  Problems  Acute 

There  is  little  that  appears  helpful  in  the 
railroad  situation  as  the  period  of  Govern- 
ment operation  draws  near  its  end.  The 
Senate  passed  the  railroad  bill  on  Monday 
by  a vote  of  about  three  to  one  and  at  this 
writing  the  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Cotton  Goods  Show  Weakness 

Raw  cotton  continued  to  fluctuate  consid- 
erably during  the  week  without  showing  any 
very  decided  tendency  one  way  or  the  other. 
Trading  in  unfinished  goods  remained  slow, 
with  a noticeable  weakening  of  prices  on  cer- 
tain constructions,  particularly  sateens. 
Standard  print  cloths  were  quoted  on  the 
basis  of  22%  cents  for  38V2-inch  64x60’s, 


while  offers  of  21%  cents  are  understood  to 
have  been  accepted  for  May  and  June  de- 
livery. 

Finished  cottons  were  barely  steady  and 
little  business  was  done  except  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  For  the  moment  demand  cen- 
ters chiefly  on  domestics.  There  is  also  a 
good  call  for  mercerized  fabrics  by  the  shirt- 
ing trades.  Some  weakening  is  noticeable 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  fine  goods  market, 
especially  in  bleached  muslins  and  the 
coarser  voiles.  The  finer  sheer  and  fancy 
cottons  remain  firm  and  active. 

There  is  talk  of  new  prices  being  named 
on  prints  and  percales  as  early  as  March  15 
or  April  1. 

Raw  Silk  Recedes 

Raw  silk  has  experienced  another  big 
drop,  and  is  now  quoted  in  the  New  York 
market  on  the  basis  of  $14.50  for  Sinshiu 
No.  1.  This  basis  is  still  considered  by 
manufacturers  to  be  a little  too  high  for 
safety,  and  the  opinion  is  generally  held  that 
$12  is  about  the  highest  practicable  level. 
The  goods  market  is  still  in  the  doldrums 
and  considerable  offerings  below  the  market 
level  continue  to  be  made  by  small  jobbers. 
For  the  present  the  trade  has  no  definite 
views  as  to  the  future  of  the  market. 

Woolens  Hold  Their  Own 

The  woolen  and  worsted  goods  market 
shows  no  new  developments.  Opinion  is 
crystallizing  to  the  effect  that  the  needs  of 
the  market  will  be  about  covered  on  the 
finer  staples,  while  on  lower  end  goods  there 
will  be  a considerable  surplus.  Sellers  ex- 
press confidence  that  the  fine  end  of  the 
market  will  hold  firm  through  the  fall  season, 
but  in  no  quarter  does  optimism  go  so  far 
as  to  predict  a further  advance.  The  raw 


wool  market  remains  quiet  and  unchanged. 

English  advices  prophesy  a growing  vogue 
for  bright,  lively  colors  and  patterns  in  both 
cotton  and  wool  dress  goods. 

Veilings  and  Neckwear 

The  volume  of  veiling  business  continues 
exceedingly  satisfactory  particularly  on 
yardage  goods.  Chenille  dotted  veilings  con- 
tinue to  lead,  but  various  types  of  fancy 
woven  meshes  are  a close  second.  Draped 
veils  are  being  ordered  more  freely,  partic- 
ularly by  retailers  in  the  larger  centers. 

The  movement  in  women’s  neckwear  con- 
tinues in  fair  proportions.  Guimpes  in  in- 
finite variety  are  the  foremost  factor,  but 
various  types  of  “fronts,”  waistcoats,  gilets 
and  “modesty”  effects  are  prominent  in  the 
running. 

Buyers  Seek  Gloves 

Glove  department  managers  are  in  the 
market  urging  the  prompt  delivery  of  silk 
glove  orders  for  spring.  Those  who  did  not 
anticipate  their  requirements  with  sufficient 
liberality  are  finding  considerable  difficulty 
in  arranging  early  deliveries  of  desirable 
grades  and  styles  of  silk  gloves.  In  some  in- 
stances, orders  are  being  revised  to  include 
a greater  percentage  of  16-button  white  silk 
gloves  for  early  summer  delivery.  Fall 
orders  for  imported  kid  gloves  are  so  liberal 
that  many  importers  are  reluctant  to  make 
definite  promises  for  delivery  in  time  for 
holiday  selling.  The  strap  wrist  and  slip-on 
effects  in  intermediate  lengths  lead. 

Women’s  Garments  , 

With  Easter  only  a month  off,  manufac- 
turers of  women’s  ready-to-wear  garments 
are  bending  every  effort  toward  the  filling 
of  orders.  Some  few  buyers  are  seen  in  the 
sample  rooms  seeking  additional  garments 
but,  as  a rule,  they  are  not  very  successful. 

Information  coming  from  an  authentic 
source  recently  revealed  the  fact  that  large 
orders  of  muslin  underwear,  shipped  to 
European  countries,  had  been  returned  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  These  shipments 
will  undoubtedly  be  thrown  on  the  American 
market. 


Current  Prices  of  Bleached  and  Brown  and  Heavy  Cottons 


Nainsook  and  Cambric,  4-4 


e.e 271/2 

H.N 31 

B.I.X 26 

H.C.E 31 

Lonsdale  48 

Berkeley  Coronet 40 

Berkeley  60 43 

Berkeley  100 51 

Berkeley  Extra 57 

Berkeley  150 62 

Berkeley  180 64 

Berkeley  300 66 

Wamsutta  — 

L .. — 


Bleached  Cottons,  36  In. 


Loon  Lake 25% 

Swan  26 

Columbus  27% 

X X 27% 

Palma  31 

Pride  of  Field 31 

D.E.L  31 

Hope  32 

Bonnie  32 

Lonsdale  35 

Lassie  35 

Hill  36 

American  Beauty 37 

Dwight  Anchor 40 


Utica  Nonpareil 45 

Wamsutta  59 

Wamsutta  Percale 74 

Half  Bleached,  36  In. 

Hill  36 

Dwight  Anchor 40 

Long  Cloth 

Burleigh 62 

Unbleached  Cotton,  36  In. 

New  York,  L.L 21 

Belton  B.B.B 23 

Farragut,  L.L 23 

Tam  O’Shanter 27% 

Puget  Sound,  L.L 27% 

Spartan,  L.L 27% 

Defender,  L.L 27% 

Wamsutta  57 

Poland  28 

Lockwood,  B 30 

Black  Rock 30 

Woodstock,  S 30% 

Montclair,  D 32 

Pequot.  A 35 

Eldorado  37 

Dwight  Anchor 36 

Cheviots,  28  In. 

Rutledge  Fia.tfold 35 

Victoria  Flatfold 35 


Brown  Ducks 


Norwood,  6 oz.,  29  in 30 

Norwood,  7 oz.,  29  in 35 

Norwood,  8 oz.,  29  in. ,...40 

Norwood,  10  oz.,  29  in 50 

Norwood,  12  oz..  29  in 60 

Norwood.  10  oz.,  36  in 51 

Norwood,  11  oz.,  40  in 61 

Bleached  Jean,  36  In. 

Pepperell,  N.G 49 

Marine  Middy,  B.F.,  Twills. 47% 

Wamsutta  55 

Laconia,  G.N.,  Twill 50 

Bookfold  Ticks 

Our  Beauty,  No.  4 51 

Our  Beauty,  No.  3 57 

Our  Beauty  No.  2 63 

Our  Beauty,  No.  1 65 

American  65 

Brown  Drills,  29-30  In. 

Seeheco  .26% 

Peppered  31 

Special  Heavy 34 

Walden,  2 50 37 

Dwight,  2.50 37 

Hickory  Stripes 

Hamilton  37 

Norwood  ,.36 


Tickings 


Unbleached  Cheese  Cloth 


Pidomat,  B 25 

Pillomat,  D — 

Norwood.  A.C.A.,  % 57% 

Amoskeag,  A.C.A.,  % 57% 

Amoskeag,  XX.  % 58% 

Our  Beauty,  A,  % 61 

Amoskeag.  A.C.A,  36  in... 67% 
Our  Beauty,  A,  36  in 68 

Bleached  Cheese  Cloth,  4-4 

Norwood,  No.  30,  Gauze...  9% 
Norwood,  No.  40,  Gauze...  11 
Norwood.  No.  60.  Gauze... 14 

Pillow  Tubings 

Dwight  Anchor,  36  in 48 

Dwight  Anchor,  40  in 50 

Dwight  Anchor.  42  in 52 

Dwight  Anchor,  45  in 55 

Dwight  Anchor,  50  in 62 

Dwight  Anchor,  54  in 65 

Pequot  36  in 48 

Pequot,  40  in 50 

Pequot,  42  in 52 

Pequot,  45  in 55 

Bleached  Drills,  3-4 

TT.  S Army 37 

Unknown  37 

Woodstock  38 

Defender 41 


Arabian, 

% 

11% 

Monarch, 

B„  4-4 

12% 

Tacoma, 

W.,  4-4 

12% 

Saratoga, 

A.,  4-4 

14 

Stagg,  B. 

B„  4-4 

16 

Wide  Sheetings 


Norwood  Bleached  Brown 

42  in $0.42  $0.39 

45  in 45  .42 

50  in 51  .45 

6/4 58  .51 

7/4 66  .58 

8/4 74  .66 

9/4 82  .74 

10/4 90  .82 

11/4  1.00  .90 

Pequot  and 

D/Anchor  Bleached  Brown 

42  in $0.47  $0.45 

45  in 50  .47 

60  in 56  .50 

6/4 65  .56 

7/4 74  .65 

8/4 83  .74 

9/4 91  .83 

10/4  1.00  .91 

11/4 1.10  1.00 
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Moyen-Age 


1880 


Spring  Style  Inspirations 

As  reported  in  the  Economist  of  last  week  by  cable 
and  mail  from  our  Paris  office,  the  great  couturiers  in 
that  center  in  their  spring  collections  show  the  adapta- 
tion of  ideas  from  many  periods  of  costuming  and  from 
the  national  dress  of  several  countries.  Here  we  pre- 
sent the  interpretation  of  some  of  these  influences. 


Watteau 


Chinese 


Turkish  or 
Zouave 


Louis  XIV 


•24, 
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New  York’s  Smart  Women  Already 
Choosing  Their  Spring  Favorites 

Weather,  While  Not  at  All  Spring-like,  Offers  Opportunities  Here  and 
There  for  Introduction  of  Spring  Hats  and  Shoes — Lure  of  Accessories  Is 
Still  as  Compelling  as  Ever — Brown  Suede  Shoes  Find  Favor 


In  women’s  wardrobes  the  earliest  mani- 
festations of  spring  are  always  seen  in  the 
two  extremes — hats  and  shoes.  While  the 
-weather  is  too  cold  for  wearing  a spring  suit 
with  any  degree  of  comfort,  the  winter  toil- 
ettes are  given  new  life  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  new  accessories. 

Along  Fifth  Avenue  and  in  the  smart 
lunch  and  tea  places,  the  fur  coat  is  still 
greatly  in  the  majority.  But  under  these  coats 
are  seen  many  interesting  gowns  of  taffeta, 
duvetyn  and  tricotine. 

The  taffeta  dresses  are,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  fabric,  made  in  bouffant 
effect,  and,  according  'to  one  of  the  new  and 
highly  favored  styles,  are  often  made  with  an 
over-dress  of  darned  net.  Black  and  dark 
brown  are  the  two  colors  most  used. 

“Spark”  Red  Comes  In 

A striking  costume  was  worn  recently  by 
.a  debutante  at  lunch  at  the  Ritz.  This  gown 
was  of  duvetyn  in  a wonderful  shade  of  red 
-which  is  called  “spark.”  This  color  is  between 
geranium  and  scarlet.  There  was  a back  panel 
which  was  bloused  at  the  waist  line  and  held 
there  by  a large  butterfly  bow  of  the  material 
in  tan.  With  this  gown  was  worn  a black 
taffeta  hat  embroidered  in  tan  wool,  which 
completed  a most  pleasing  ensemble. 

In  looking  about  the  room  at  the  occupants 
of  the  other  tables,  however,  the  general  color 
scheme  was  decidedly  dark.  Navy  blue  and 
black  predominated;  the  only  color  being  sup- 
plied by  the  small  vivid  hats. 

Silhouettes  of  Woolens  Slim 

The  silhouette  in  the  dresses  of  woolen 
fabrics  was  slim  and  founded  on  chemise 
lines.  A few  brown  or  black  chemise  dresses 
of  tricolette  were  noticed  and  not  a few  dark 
velvet  frocks — short  of  sleeve,  square  of  neck 
and  banded  with  a light,  short-haired  fur. 

The  wearing  of  spring  suits  is  a rather 
dubious  proceeding  in  these  days  of  “flu”  and 
changeable  weather,  but  those  hardy  souls 
who  are  willing  to  take  a chance  are  wearing 
dark  suits  of  tricotine  or  velour  either  in  hip 
length,  box  coat  or  finger-tip  length  semi-fit- 
ted style.  With  the  longer  coat  the  wearing 
of  a narrow  belt  is  optional. 

At  the  Ritz  were  two  suits  that  were  de- 
cidedly French  in  origin,  particularly  the  ma- 
terial. This  was  a wool  fabric  in  black  or 
dark  blue  with  half-inch  stripes  of  gray.  One 
of  these  suits  had  a coat  that  came  below  the 
knees  and  was  tightly  drawn  in  at  the  normal 
waist  line  by  a narrow  belt  of  leather.  The 
other  suit  had  a cleverly  arranged  knee-length 
•over-skirt  which  looked  like  the  skirt  section 
of  the  jacket.  In  reality  the  jacket  was  hip- 
iength  and  braid  bound. 


Suit  of  black  and  gray  striped  woolen 
fabric  ivith  short,  hip-length  jacket,  and  all 
edges  bound  in  braid.  These  striped  suits  are 
very  high  in  fashion’s  favor  for  spring  wear. 

Hats  were  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
article  of  apparel.  Jade  and  emerald  green, 
peacock  blue,  flag  blue,  cherry,  the  nasturtium 
shades,  and  many  other  brilliant  colors  topped 
dark  costumes.  The  majority  of  these  hats 
were  small,  and  made  of  some  other  material 
than  straw  as,  for  instance,  taffeta,  cire  satin, 
patent  leather  and  suede.  One  or  two  of  the 
most  attractive  of  these  hats  were  draped  tur- 
bans of  taffeta  in  off-the-face  effect,  with  em- 
broidery in  an  all-over  design  in  vivid  shades 
of  raffia. 


Raffia  embroidery  is  being  largely  used  on 
dresses  as  well  as  hats  and  it  is  novel  as  well 
as  attractive.  A woman  who  wore  a squirrel 
coat  had  on  a toque  of  navy  taffeta  on  which 
was  appliqued  dull  fruit  in  red,  green,  purple 
and  yellow.  Another  woman  wore  a hat  of 
capucine  grass-cloth  having  off-the-face  brim 
on  which  the  cloth  was  laid  in  flat  pleats.  The 
crown  was  of  georgette  in  self-tone  and  there 
was  no  trimming. 

Patent  leather  toques,  embroidered  in 
raffia  or  silk  in  vivid  shades,  or  small  patent 
leather  sailors  with  narrow  brims,  trimmed 
with  clusters  of  small  fruit,  are  being  worn 
by  many  smart  women. 

Cape  Wrap  and  Dolman  Lines 

Wherever  women  congregate  one  sees  the 
cape  wrap  or  the  wrap  built  on  dolman  lines. 
They  are  next  to  the  fur  coat  in  favor  and 
are  made  of  velour  or  duvetyn  in  navy,  French 
blue,  all  the  shades  of  brown,  black  and  dark 
green.  One  stunning  wrap  of  this  type,  in  tan 
velour,  had  an  upstanding  collar  that  was  vir- 
tually a shoulder  cape.  This  cape  had  narrow 
bands  of  brown  fur  three  or  four  inches  apart, 
as  also  did  the  dolman  sleeves. 

The  lure  of  accessories  is  felt  by  every 
woman  to  whom  good  grooming  is  important. 
The  little  niceties  of  the  toilette  are  craved  by 
many  women  more  than  the  actual  garments, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a plain,  inexpen- 
sive gown  cut  on  good  lines,  and  of  a good 
color  can  carry  the  same  prestige  as  an  ex- 
pensive creation,  merely  by  the  addition  of 
the  proper  accessories. 

One  Treatment  of  Accessories 

An  example  of  this  was  seen  in  a smart 
tea  room  recently.  A tall,  slender  woman  wore 
a suit  of  light-weight  tan  velour.  The  coat 
was  a knee-length,  ripple  model  and  was  fitted 
into  the  figure.  It  was  strictly  tailored  and 
had  a narrow  shawl  collar  closed  with  one 
button  at  the  waist. 

With  the  suit,  this  clever  woman  wore  a 
high  collar  and  jabot  of  deep  ecru  lace.  A tiny 
jade  silk  cord,  on  which  was  strung  a black 
enamel  and  gold  pendant,  was  worn  about  the 
neck.  Her  hat  had  a crown  of  jade  blondine, 
set  on  a narrow  brim  of  black  cire  satin. 
Brown  suede,  one-eyelet  pumps,  with  stock- 
ings to  match  and  a brown  suede  handbag 
completed  this  most  attractive  ensemble. 

Brown  suede  shoes  are  particularly  popu- 
lar at  present.  Some  of  these  are  made  on 
the  French  last  and  some  have  the  American 
pointed  toe. 

Leipsiger  & Rosenberg,  coats  and  suits, 
have  removed  from  34  West  Twenty-seventh 
Street  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  122 
West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 
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I ADVANCE  STYLES  | 

(An  Economist  Department) 

This  department  of  the  Dry  Goods  | 
I Economist  is  published  with  a view  to  fur-  | 
| nishing  a guide  to  those  of  our  subscribers  | 
1 who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it  I 
| necessary  to  have  news  as  to  fashion  tenden-  | 
I cies  in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  1 
The  ideas  here  illustrated  must  not  be  con-  1 
fused  with  current  merchandise.  It  should  f 
always  be  remembered  that  they  are  merely  | 
ballons  d’essai  (trial  balloons)  as  the  French  | 
phrase  goes.  But  to  those  whose  business  | 
demands  advance  fashion  news  these  sketches  § 
will  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  what  is  | 
taking  place  in  the  circles  where  fashions  | 
| originate. 

n T~T~TtfirtrnniiTtriiiiiiiiiiiiii-iiiin'~-ii  mniiiiiiiiiiiiin— mi  ~ 


Braid  is  one  of  the  foremost  trimmings  for 
the  coming  season.  Be  it  soutache,  Hercules, 
or  waxed  braid,  it  is  smartly  used  on  suit, 
dress  or  wrap.  Above,  at  the  left,  is  a suit  of 
a type  receiving  favorable  mention  for  spring. 
This  is  entirely  trimmed  in  plaston  effect,  with 
narrow  soutache  braid.  The  chic  little  suit 
with  the  slightly  full  peplum  at  the  upper  right 
is  trimmed  with  black  silk  Hercules  braid. 
In  the  center  is  shown  a dressy  suit  to  be 
developed  in  fine  black  wool  serge,  which  is 
trimmed  in  a novel  manner  with  wide,  black 
silk,  waxed  braid.  The  vest  and  collar  are 
also  noteworthy  features . Braid  and  black 
satin  have  been  used  to  trim  the  tan  gabardine 
three-piece  suit  shown  at  the  left.  The  braid 
is  applied  in  an  extremely  clever  manner  to 
the  waist.  A Second  Empire  cape  is  shown  in 
the  afternoon  dress  at  the  right.  The  model 
is  to  be  developed  in  gray  silk  crepon  and 
trimmed  with  white  waxed  silk  Hercules  braid. 
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Take  Your  Big  Profits 
on  Sanitas  Now 


T'7T~rCt"r' 


If  there  is  one  time  above  all  others  that 
Sanitas  sales  jump  forward  it  is  during 
the  Spring  decorating  season. 

Think  of  all  the  redecorating  to  be  done 
in  your  neighborhood  and  figure  up  how 
much  of  it  you  really  should  profit  by. 

Sanitas  is  a ready-to-hang  wall  covering 
that  your  sales-force  can  sell  as  easily  as 
anything  else. 

Just  a matter  of  carrying  styles  to  suit 
the  decorative  ideas  of  your  customers. 

Sanitas  is  known  throughout  the  country 
as  the  modern  wall  covering  that  defies 
dirt.  Made  on  cloth  with  an  oil  color 
surface  that  does  not  fade,  crack  or  peel. 

Sanitas  is  obtainable  from  your  jobber 
in  styles  for  every  room  in  the  house. 
The  national  advertising  of  Sanitas  is 
creating  business  for  other  dealers,  why 
not  for  you?  We  supply  free  advertis- 
ing matter  to  help  you. 


See  Your  Jobber — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co 

320  Broadway,  New  York 


SOTS 


REG  US  PAT  OFFICE 


NEGLIGEES 


furops 


The  draping  possibilities  of  Sogil  a (gloria  Cor- 
duroys  are  limitless.  Sotj&'a  (gloria  lends  itself 
to  any  style  of  Negligee;  its  daintiness  allows  com- 
binations with  silks  and  laces,  while  its  durability  of 
construction  and  color  make  it  unsurpassed  where 
service  is  required. 

Your  manufacturer  of  Negligees  undoubtedly  uses 


Hoyil'a  — most  manufacturers  do. 

4C“6e  ZftCegligees  on  this  page  are  from  the  show- 
rooms of  Ji.  $ arsa  & 3)ro.,  153  West 
23  rd  Street,  2\CeiO  York ■ 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


L.  &-  E.  STIR.N,  Selling  Agents 

105'  117  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


M.  % opb  <£ix  ht.ym  at  IHilli  awstohm  , 

L.&'E.  Stirn  , Selling*  Ag’ents? , 105“ir7  Madison  Ave.,  New  "York. 


Ofrn 

(frompemp 

¥nc. 

WILLI  AMSTOWN,  MASS. 

L.  &-  E.  STIRN,  Selling  Agents 

05-117  Madison  Awe.,  New  York 


“BopVs 

“Best  fiw  & JFtnusb 


CORDUROYS 

for  NEGLIGEES 


( /-  T""" r-»  ■ • 

: ' I , Ml;  ■ 


New  possibilities  have  been  opened  by 
^Be0t  T&yt  & Corduroys  in  style  creation 

and  sales  of  Negligees  and  Bath  Robes. 

!30ttf£  processes  impart  a softness  of  body,  lux- 
uriousness of  finish  and  brilliancy  of  coloring 
hitherto  unknown. 

The  great  vogue  of  Corduroy  for  this  purpose 
is  due  to  these  qualities  which  impel  manufac- 
turers with  one  accord  to  choose 


M.  25opb  w.ntaiat  UHlH&tnstofon, 

i hu,  ^ -A  ■ h 


L.&'E.  Stirn  , Selling  Agents  , 105“11T  Madison  Ave.,  New 
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Palm  ESeach  Espouses  Short  Sleeves, 
Pleats  and  Crisp,  Bright  Colors 

Fashion  Swirls  Onward  Among  Winter  Colony,  Developing  Many  Originalities  in 
Frocks,  Evening  Gowns,  Wraps  and  Bathing  Costumes — Emphatic  Endorsement  Won 
by  Short  Sleeves — Pleats  Are  Notably  Favored — What  the  Smart  Set  Is  Wearing 


Nothing  stands  still  at  Palm  Beach;  least 
of  all  fashion.  One  has  an  idea  that  the  smart 
shops  that  tempt  milady  on  her  daily  shop- 
ping excursion  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
lovely  new  costumes  that  are  to  be  seen  from 
week  to  week. 

For  instance,  following  a display  recently 
of  American  Beauty  silk  sweaters,  hats  and 
scarfs,  this  rich  color  has  been  delightfully  in 
evidence  on  the  links,  the  beach  and  verandas. 
Several  charming  frocks  of  this  color  are  to 
be  seen  among  the  dancers  in  the  beautiful 
Cocoanut  Grove  tea  garden.  Some  are  worn 
with  large  picturesque  garden  hats  of  the 
same  hue. 

The  frocks  themselves  are  of  the  simplest 
design,  such  as  one  with  round  neck,  short 
sleeves  edged  with  self-color  embroidery  and 
a narrow  girdle.  Another  on  much  the  same 
plan  is  given  a distinctive  touch  with  rows  of 
closely  set  white  buttons  from  shoulder  to  hem 
on  each  side  of  the  back. 

Short  Sleeves  Universally  Approved 

But,  you  will  ask  eagerly,  what  are  the 
really  important  developments  or  turns  that 
fashion  has  taken  as  the  season  at  Palm  Beach 
has  advanced  during  the  past  few  weeks? 
What  are  the  greatest  throngs  of  fashionable 
people  that  have  ever  assembled  at  that  fa- 
mous winter  resort  wearing? 

Most  noticeable  is  the  decidedly  increased 
vogue  for  short  sleeves.  They  are  seen  every- 
where, on  gingham  frocks,  organdy,  Geor- 
gette, and  silk  frocks,  on  the  simplest  beach 
frock  and  the  loveliest  afternoon  gown.  There 
were  numbers  appearing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  but  by  no  means  had  they  gained 
the  universal  approval  that  is  now  clearly 
evident. 

If  you  would  know  what  Palm  Beach 
wears  for  its  day-time  jaunts,  drop  in  for  tea 
some  day  at  five  o’clock  in  the  famous  tea 
garden  underneath  the  cocoanut  palms  and 
canopy  of  rosy  electric  lights.  Everyone 
comes,  many  directly  from  the  links,  in 
sweater,  sports  skirt,  sports  hat  and  harem 
veil,  others  in  their  simple  beach  frocks,  while 
many  don  their  daintiest  afternoon  gowns, 
and  one  sees  many  really  exquisite  creations. 

Favor  Is  Definitely  Won 

Of  late,  in  this  gathering,  a long-sleeve 
frock  is  conspicuous  for  its  rarety.  The  new 
short  sleeve  dresses  are  so  attractive  and 
dainty  and  summery  that  there  is  little  won- 
der that  they  have  definitely  won  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  Palm  Beach.  So  far,  very  few 
are  worn  with  gloves,  perhaps  three  or  four 
to  be  seen  among  hundreds. 


By  the  Economist  Staff  Correspondent 
at  Palm  Beach 

An  exquisite  white  embroidered  net  frock 
had  the  shortest  of  sleeves  ending  well  above 
the  elbow  and  worn  without  gloves.  A partial 
tunic  was  wired  to  stand  out,  ever  so  slightly, 
on  the  hips,  but  none  the  less  effectively.  The 
girdle  was  of  pink  and  blue  ribbons,  and  the 
broad  flowered  hat  in  the  same  delicate  shades. 

A very  smart  costume  worn  by  a promi- 
nent young  matron  was  of  flame-color  Geor- 
gette, entirely  without  contrasting  ornament 


Economist  photo  ( Fashion  Camera ) 

Velvet  bathing  dress  featuring  novel 
method  of  decoration  in  floral  designs  stenciled 
in  brilliant  colors.  Scarlet  bathing  cape  of 
jersey  and  rubberized  silk  showing  a deep 
shoulder  yoke,  an  excellent  feature  since  it 
adds  warmth  to  the  garment.  From  the  Ocean 
Bathing  Suit  Co. 


or  color,  simply  draped  skirt,  elbow  sleeves, 
round  neck.  A sheer  h?t  of  dark  brown  and 
brown  slippers  and  hose  completed  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  tasteful  costumes  seen  on 
the  dancing  floor. 

Inclinations  in  Frocks 

Many  of  the  younger  set  favored  straight- 
line,  long-waisted  frocks,  chic  in  the  extreme. 
A light  blue  cotton  model  with  applied  motifs 
of  Navy  blue  in  large  and  dashing  designs,  a 
narrow,  picot-edged  navy  ribbon  knotted  with 
long  streamers  at  the  left  side  of  the  front 
for  a girdle,  had  perfectly  plain  bodice,  elbow 
sleeves  and  collarless  round  neck. 

One  of  white  tricolette  with  plain  round 
neckline,  short  kimono  sleeves,  narrow  self- 
girdle loosely  tied  at  the  lower  waist  line,  was 
a typical  example.  Although  this  frock  was 
most  pleasing  in  its  absolute  simplicity,  very 
few  all-white  frocks  are  seen,  as  some  color 
note  is  almost  invariably  introduced  in  girdle, 
hat,  embroidery,  or  one  of  any  number  of  in- 
genious ways. 

One  sees  a number  of  white  costumes  com- 
bined with  the  merest  touch  of  red.  A young 
woman  achieved  striking  results  by  wearing 
a large,  brilliant  red  straw  hat  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  faced  with  white.  Her  white  silk 
crepe  frock,  with  accordeon-pleated  skirt  and 
short  sleeves,  had  the  tiniest  of  red  bows  and 
close-set  loops  of  the  red  held  with  buttons. 

Accordeon  and  Knife  Pleats 

Another  prominent  new  note  in  Palm 
Beach  fashions  is  the  vogue  of  the  accordeon- 
pleated  and  the  knife-pleated  skirt.  Each  day 
sees  more  wearers  of  these  smart  models,  in 
every  possible  fabric,  Georgette,  crepe  de 
Chine,  plaids,  stripes  and  novelty  silks.  They 
are  a great  favorite  on  the  links  and,  in  fact, 
for  every  daytime  occasion. 

A prominent  woman,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully groomed  and  gowned  women  of  Palm 
Beach,  was  seen  recently  in  the  tea  garden 
wearing  one  of  the  new  accordeon-pleated 
skirts  of  Navy  blue  silk.  With  it  she  wore  a 
handsome  sweater  of  Navy  blue  silk,  inter- 
woven with  gold  thread.  Her  hat  was  of  Bel- 
gian blue  grosgrain  ribbon  with  rolled  brim. 

Not  only  does  one  see  a great  many  sepa- 
rate skirts  accordeon  pleated,  but  numbers  of 
smart  silk  frocks  and  various  sport  frocks 
boast  this  fashionable  treatment.  A very 
effective  white  wool  jersey  frock  in  long- 
waisted  design  had  an  accordeon-pleated  skirt 
of  black  and  white  jersey  attached  at  the  hip 
line. 

Fetching  Sports  Silk  Models 

Some  of  the  shops  are  showing  the  most 
fetching  sports  silk  models,  white  with 
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WHETHER  fashioned  of  Ever-  Rosebud  Wash  Skirts  mid  Silk  Sport 

Krisp  Organdie — so  smart  and  Skirts  are  no  less  attractive  than  our 
fresh,  or  whether  the  daintiness  of  Cotton  Frocks.  * Cotton  gabardine, 
flowered  voile  makes  them  effective,  tricotine,  and  twill  of  the  finest  weave, 
there  is  a distinction  about  Rosebud  are  among  the  materials  used  for  the 
Cotton  Frocks  very  seldom  seen  except  Wash  Skirts.  Baronet  Satin,  Geor- 
in  garments  of  the  highest  price.  You  gette,  Crepe  de  Chine  and  Wash  Satin 
will  find  them  enthusiastically  received  of  exquisite  hues  go  into  the  making 
by  your  patrons.  . of  our  Silk  Sport  Skirts. 

Rosebud  Mfg.  Company 

37  West  26th  Street,  New  York  914  Medinah  Building,  Chicago 


We  Employ 

No  Salesmen 

Two  years  ago  we  eliminated 
salesmen.  The  great  saving 
in  expenses  has  gone  into  the 
quality  of  Rosebud  Frocks  and 
Skirts — and  into  lower  prices. 


s 


touches  of  black,  short  of  sleeve  and  the  skirts 
accordeon-pleated — and  several  of  this  type 
seen  on  the  verandas  and  in  the  tea  garden 
are  evidence  that  they  have  won  the  favor  of 
the  fashionable  set. 

A pink  sports  silk  frock  worn  by  a young 
woman  on  her  daily  shopping  tour  had  three 
knife-pleated  flounces  ending  just  above  the 
hem  set  on  each  side  of  the  skirt. 

It  is  an  active  life,  this  outdoor  round  of 
sports  and  dancing  at  Palm  Beach,  and  skirts 
must  give  room  for  golf,  tennis  and  even 
bicycle  riding.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the 
popularity  of  the  pleated  skirt.  It  allows 
ample  freedom  and  maintains  the  slim,  trim, 
straight  silhouette  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
part  with.  All  skirts  show  more  width  at  the 
hem  than  heretofore,  although  they  refrain 
from  any  semblance  of  flare.  And  they  are 
worn  quite  short,  some  here  and  there  very 
short  indeed. 

Fringed  Blouse  with  Short  Skirt 

A young  woman  among  the  fashionable 
beach  throng  wore  one  of  the  shortest  accor- 
deon-pleated silk  skirts.  With  it  she  com- 
bined a brilliant  henna  over-blouse  of  self- 
embroidered  silk  crepe,  edged  with  self-col- 
ored silk  fringe  so  deep  as  to  reach  nearly  to 
the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  ended  half 
way  above  the  elbow  in  the  latest  correct  man- 
ner. She  wore  a small  black  turban,  with  the 
smartest  of  tassels  at  one  side. 

Deep  fringe  trimmed  a lovely  crepe  de 
Chine  frock  seen  on  the  beach  this  morning. 
A gay  flowered  design  was  printed  on  a white 
ground,  the  frock  having  a round  neck,  edged 
with  a delicate  lace  collar,  the  sleeves  elbow- 
length,  slashed  up  part  way,  the  bodice  and 
knee  length  tunic  cut  in  one  piece,  loosely  gir- 
dled and  edged  with  the  fringe.  A Nile  green 
flowered  hat  and  gay  parasol  and  long  gloves 
were  the  accessories  to  this  frock  that  at- 
tracted considerable  admiring  attention. 

A number  of  summery  organdy  frocks 
were  seen  on  the  beach.  A lavender  model 
was  particularly  lovely  with  wide  bands  of 
exquisite  lace  forming  the  vestee  and  set  in 
the  knee-length  tunic  and  in  the  skirt  between 
the  hem  and  the  end  of  the  tunic.  The  upper 
part  of  the  elbow  sleeves  from  shoulder  half 
way  to  the  elbow  was  formed  of  the  insertion 
in  charming  and  unusual  effect. 

A large  lavender  organdy  hat  with  self- 
colored  ribbon  was  appropriately  worn  by  this 
dainty  young  woman.  Lavender  continues  to 
be  a highly  favored  color  here,  a particularly 
pleasing  combination  in  a lavender  tie-back 
sweater  with  Belgian  blue  skirt  and  hat  being 
recently  seen  on  the  links. 

Sleeves  Barely  Cover  Shoulders 

A pink  organdy  frock  seen  on  the  beach 
had  a collar  rolling  well  up  about  the  neck, 
crossing  in  surplice  fashion  and  tying  in  the 
back.  The  little  sleeves,  hardly  more  than 
covering  the  shoulder,  were  edged  with  deep 
scallops.  The  hem  of  the  skirt  reached  to  the 
hip  line,  where  it  ended  in  outstanding 
scallops. 

One  saw  numbers  of  chic,  white  silk,  sports 
suits  worn  with  exquisite  white  hand-made 
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blouses,  often  with  the  finest  of  lace  collars. 

There  were  a number  of  really  lovely  em- 
broidered net  and  lingerie  frocks  made  on  the 
simplest  of  lines,  with  very  short  sleeves,  de- 
pending for  their  beauty  on  the  elaborate  and 
exquisite  embroidery. 

Furs  have  made  their  appearance  in  in- 
creasing numbers — capes,  one  and  two  ani- 
mal scarfs,  many  of  stone  marten.  A fashion- 
ably gowned  matron  recently  appeared  in  a 
yellow  wool  sweater  with  fitch  collar  and  cuffs, 
a very  striking  effect.  The  surplice  sweater 
was  caught  at  the  waist  line  in  the  back  with 
a fur-covered  button. 

A slightly  cooler  breeze  than  usual  appar- 
ently invited  many  handsome  capes  to  be  worn 
on  the  beach,  even  though  the  sun  shone  in 
all  its  warmth  and  tropical  splendor.  Several 
of  these  had  deep  fur  collars  reaching  well 
over  the  shoulders.  A lovely  white  cape,  near- 
ly full  length,  was  lined  with  pink  figured 
silk  and  was  worn  over  a white  frock. 

Bathing  costumes  are  notable  for  their 
good  taste  and  the  beauty  of  their  materials. 
Velvet  suits  are  much  in  evidence.  One  had 
the  knickers  made  to  fit  the  knee  and  buttoned 
at  the  sides.  The  slip-on  reached  half-way  to 
the  knee  and  was  tied  in  slightly  with  a sash. 
It  had  a white  collar  and  tiny  sleeves  edged 
with  white.  It  was  worn  with  a beautiful 
black  velvet  cape. 

Another  striking  suit  was  made  with  slip- 
on  of  Belgian  blue  satin,  square-necked  and 
sleeveless,  over  red  knickers.  Hose  and  cap 
were  also  red. 

Brown  and  Tan  Vogue  Continues 

The  vogue  for  brown  and  tan  shades  seen 
earlier  in  the  season  is  continuing  noticeably, 
and  when  brown  sweater,  hat,  harem  veil  and 
hose  are  worn  with  white  sports  skirt  and 
blouse,  the  effect  is  decidedly  chic  and  up  to 
the  minute.  Many  brown  veils  are  even  worn 
with  other  colors. 

A brilliant  shade  of  orange,  the  color  of  a 
wonderful  flame-vine  flower  now  in  full  bloom 
in  Florida,  is  one  of  the  newest  colors  to 
emerge  in  the  veritable  rainbow  of  exquisite 
shades  of  Palm  Beach  fashions.  The  shops 
show  it  in  hats,  frocks,  evening  wraps,  fans 
— everything. 

One  display  showed  sweaters  of  this  bril- 
liant hue,  with  round  neck  and  elbow  sleeves 
barely  edged  in  gray.  They  were  most  tempt- 
ing. This  gorgeous  shade  was  seen  lately  on 
the  beach  in  a gay  woolen  scarf  that  attracted 
attention  for  its  sheer  brilliancy,  also  in  dash- 
ing little  hats  worn  with  white,  one  with  a 
Nile  green  frock. 

Many  taffetas  are  being  worn,  but  silk  and 
cotton  crepes,  made  in  simple  one-piece  style 
and  often  finished  with  a chic  picot-edged  rib- 
bon of  a gay  contrasting  shade,  are  perhaps 
most  in  favor. 

If  one  dines  at  the  Royal  Poinciana,  one 
cannot  fail  to  remark  the  great  number  of 
black  evening  gowns  worn,  not  only  by  the 
matrons  but  also  very  largely  by  the  younger 
set. 

The  dining  room  and  the  salons  are  now 
crowded  to  capacity,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a more  brilliant  parade  of  fashion 
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than  passes  in  and  out,  to  and  from  the  myriad 
of  gay  functions  that  make  up  the  height  of 
the  Palm  Beach  season. 

Ostrich  Trimmed  Evening  Wraps 

For  all  the  popularity  of  black  gowns,  eve- 
ning coats  and  wraps  are  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  numbers  are  ostrich  trimmed.  Either 
curled  or  uncurled,  narrow  or  wide,  black  or 
colored  ostrich  feather  trimmings  are  cer- 
tainly a la  mode. 

A cool  evening — for  there  is  occasionally 
a hint  of  chill  in  this  wonderful  balmy  air — 
brings  out  voluminous  fur  coats.  Handsome 
full-length  models  of  mole,  seal,  mink  and 
squirrel  were  among  those  seen  during  the 
past  week.  Scarfs  and  stoles  and  numerous 
choker  collars  are  extensively  worn.  A beau- 
tiful ermine  coat,  worn  by  a prominent 
woman,  had  a fringe  of  the  tails  forming  a 
cape  effect  about  the  shoulders. 

Elaborate  displays  of  evening  wraps,  pre- 
pared by  the  shops  for  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son demand,  have  included  such  lovely  crea- 
tions as  a model  of  silver  net,  the  collar  of 
mole-skin,  and  mole  applied  in  the  form  of  un- 
usual flowers  in  combination  with  heavy  sil- 
ver thread  embroidery. 

White  velvet  brocade  created  another  won- 
derfully alluring  model  which  was  daintily 
lined  with  flesh-colored  chiffon  and  trimmed 
with  collar  and  cuffs  of  squirrel. 

Striking  Black  Evening  Gowns 

To  return  to  the  gowns,  with  gorgeous 
wraps  and  enveloping  fur  coats  laid  aside, 
black  most  assuredly  leads  in  numbers  and 
offers  many  exceedingly  striking  effects.  Any 
number  are  of  black  lace.  One,  entirely  of 
lace,  worn  by  a younger  matron  of  notable 
beauty,  had  for  its  only  touch  of  color  a very 
narrow  sash  of  French  blue  picot-edge  rib- 
bon. The  neck  was  high,  but  the  slip  ended 
so  as  to  give  a deep  transparent  yoke  effect. 
A string  of  pearls  and  a jet  hair  bandeau 
were  sufficient  ornament  for  this  gown. 

A well  known  young  society  leader  was 
charming  in  a black  lace  gown  with  trans- 
parent yoke  and  sleeves  worn  over  a black 
satin  slip.  The  lace  displayed  a decided  pat- 
tern woven  through  in  heavy  black  thread.  It 
was  entirely  without  color.  Her  large  hat 
was  of  black  lace. 

Silhouettes  Bouffant  and  Slim 

Many  of  the  gowns,  especially  those  of  net 
and  lace,  show  a bouffant  hip  treatment.  But 
another  type  also  much  in  favor,  heavily  pail- 
letted,  retains  the  long  slim  silhouette. 

One  very  striking  gown  of  this  mode  was 
worn  by  a beautiful  woman  in  the  Poinciana 
lobby  after  dinner  the  other  evening.  The 
sleeveless  bodice  was  square  cut,  front  and 
back,  and  the  entire  gown,  with  long  narrow 
skirt,  was  completely  covered  with  black  pail- 
lettes that  glistened  beautifully  in  the  soft 
light. 

Another  favorite  of  society  here  recently 
attended  a club  ball  in  a distinctive  gown  com- 
posed of  tiniest  black  and  silver  sequins  in 
cuirass  effect.  She  carried  a gorgeous  rose- 
colored  feather  fan. 

One  of  the  new  backless  models  which  are 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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$51.00  per  doz. 
Tailored  model  in 
Esmond  Robe  Cloth. 

L#  Rtfjd  / 


■ 


s 


$78.00  per  doz. 
Beacon  robe,  silk 
cord  and  ribbon 
trimmed. 


$90.00  per  doz. 

Beacon  robe  collar- 
less effect  trimmed 
with  wide  silk  rib- 
bon. 


$132.00  per  doz. 

Beacon  robe,  hand- 
somely trimmed 
with  silk  ribbon  and 
frogs. 


$54.00  per  doz. 
Collar  silk  ribbon 
trimmed.  Lawrence 
robe  material. 


$72.00  per  doz. 
Beacon  robe,  silk 
ribbon  trimmed. 


$69.00  per  doz. 
Belted  model,  collar, 
cuffs  and  pockets 
trimmed  with  satin. 
Lawrence  material. 


BIG  PROFITS 

IN 

BATH  ROBES! 

Buying  profitably  is  merchandising 
successfully. 

Save  20%  by  placing  your  order  be- 
fore the  advance  in  price,  which  will  be 
effective  April  15th. 


$90.00  per  doz. 

Beacon  robe,  hand- 
somely trimmed 
with  silk  ribbon. 


$66.00 
Tailored 
c orded 
Beacon 


per  doz. 

effect  silk 
trimming, 
material. 


$48.00  per  doz. 
Cord  trimmed  robe 
in  Lawrence  ma- 
terial. 


$63.00  per  doz. 
Tailored  effect  with 
ribbon  collar.  Law- 
rence material. 


The  opening  price,  the  best  styles,  and  patterns,  with  numerous 
other  advantages  compel  your  early  consideration  of  this  matter. 

Each  model  illustrated  was  selected  for  its  money-making  qualities. 

The  newest  and  most  wanted  colorings  in  each  pattern. 

Wire  or  write  your  order,  and  join  our  long  list  of  satisfied  repre- 
sentative firms. 


LADIES’  ROBES  $48  to  $144  per  doz. 
MEN’S  ROBES  $60  to  $144  per  doz. 
CHILDREN’S  ROBES  $42  to  $72  per  doz. 
JUNIORS’  ROBES  $51  to  $84  per  doz. 


$84.00  per  doz. 
Beacon  robe,  attrac- 
tively trimmed  with 
wide  silk  ribbon. 


Ab.  & A.  FRANKLIN 

151-163  W.  26th  Street  - New  York 
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Black  Velvet  and  Taffeta  Are 
Favored  for  Bathing  Garb 


Chemise  Lines  and  Brilliant-Colored  Stencils  Charac- 
terize the  Velvet  Creations — Fashion  Trend  in  Street 
Dresses  Influences  ^Taffeta  Costumes,  Supplemented  by 
Knee  Breeches  or  Bloomers 


Economist  photo  (.Fashion  Camera ) 

Taffeta  bathing  dress  showing  the  ten- 
dency toward  a wide  neck  line.  Gray  wool  em- 
broidery adds  an  interesting  bit  of  color  to 
the  extremely  short  skirt.  Bloomers  with  a 
tight  cuff,  bottoning  at  the  knee,  are  worn 
under  this  suit.  From  the  Ocean  Bathing  Suit 
Co.  Cap  from  the  Rubberized  Sheeting  and 
Specialty  Co. 

as  it  is  cotton  and  easily  washed.  It  drapes 
gracefully  and  is  soft  and  pliable,  making  it 
easy  to  wrap  around  the  figure.  Capes  of  this 
material  are  shown  in  black  and  white  and 
blue  and  white  stripes. 

Jersey  and  Rubberized  Silk 
Combinations  of  jersey  and  rubberized 
silk  have  been  used  in  this  season’s  bathing 
capes.  A model  of  this  type  shown  on  this 
page  shows  jersey  in  a deep  shoulder  cape 
with  rubberized  silk  gathered  on  at  the  deep 
shoulder  line.  Scarlet  is  a favorite  color  for 
these  capes  and  is  particularly  attractive  with 
black  velvet  suits  accompanied  by  a scarlet 
bandanna  of  rubberized  silk. 

Plaid  silks  that  look  like  ginghams  have 
been  made  into  bathing  hats  closely  resem- 
bling sunbonnets.  These  fit  very  tight  to  the 
head  with  the  brim  narrow  in  back  and  flar- 
ing at  the  sides  and  front.  Six  pointed  rub- 
ber caps  with  tassels  hanging  from  the  top 
are  among  the  new  chapeaus  worn  with  bath- 
ing suits.  In  their  resemblance  to  the  Man- 
darin hat,  these  show  a decided  Chinese  tone. 


If  the  bathing  suits  now  on  display  in  the 
manufacturers’  show-rooms  are  forerunners 
of  the  styles  that  will  be  worn  at  the  beaches 
this  summer,  there  will  be  marked  attention 
shown  the  bathing  girls  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  saying  “fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,” 
for  the  new  models  now  ready  for  the  buyers’ 
inspection  are  decidedly  attractive  in  design 
and  color. 

Among  'Jie  very  newest  bathing  dress 
models  are  those  made  of  black  velvet,  cut  on 
chemise  lines  and  stenciled  in  brilliant  colors. 
Some  of  the  motifs  stenciled  on  front  panels 
of  the  skirts  are  in  floral  designs,  while  others 
are  smaller  and  more  symmetrical,  forming 
borders  above  the  hems. 

Pleased  Palm  Beach 

These  velvet  bathing  dresses  have  already 
created  considerable  excitement  at  Palm 
Beach  and  will  undoubtedly  be  in  demand  this 
summer  since  the  fact  that  water  does  not 
hurt  the  velvet  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated by  their  use  at  the  southern  resort. 

Taffeta  bathing  dresses  run  a close  second 
in  the  race  for  favor.  These  models  . are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  fashion  trend  in 
street  dresses.  The  skirts  are  full,  some  em- 
broidered and  others  ruffled  to  the  waistline 
giving  the  bouffant  -silhouette.  Necklines  in 
these  models  are  wide  and  low  over  the  shoul- 
ders with  tiny  sleeves  following  the  1880  style 
of  the  dropped  shoulder  line. 

Tight  knee  breeches  or  bloomers  are  worn 
under  the  taffeta  models ; in  some  cases  a com- 
bination of  both  is  shown.  In  this  case  a band 
or  cuff  of  the  bloomer  buttons  close  to  the 
knee,  allowing  the  full  bloomer  to  stand  out 
at  the  sides. 


Wool  and  silk  jersey  suits  are  very  much 
in  the  foreground  and  even  though  they  seem 
very  high  in  price  there  is  a big  demand  for 
them.  Some  of  these  models  are  one-piece, 
with  skirts  attached,  while  others  have  an 
entire  overdress  with  a close-fitting  suit  un- 
derneath. 

Color  in  Undersuits 

Brilliant  colors  are  striking  features  of 
these  jersey  suits.  In  most  cases,  the  color 
is  seen  in  the  undersuit  while  the  loose  over- 
slip is  plain.  This  overdress  is  very  short  and 
the  armholes  are  large,  allowing  the  striped 
underdress  to  show  at  the  sleeves  and  knees. 

Many  of  the  wool  jersey  suits  are  two- 
piece  with  the  overdress  decorated  in  sten- 
ciled designs  in  a border  effect,  the  same  as 
on  the  velvet  suits.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive color  schemes  shown  in  these  suits  is  tan 
jersey  stenciled  in  henna. 

Silk  jersey  suits  display  striking  color 
combinations  in  both  broad  and  narrow 
stripes.  One  suit  showed  three  wide  stripes 
of  contrasting  colors  woven  into  the  material 
and  forming  the  entire  skirt,  while  the  top 
was  plain  black. 

Bathing  Capes 

Wool  jersey  is  decidedly  successful  in 
bathing  capes  because  of  its  warmth.  One  of 
the  best  sellers  in  this  material  is  a scarlet 
cape,  made  of  a long  length  of  material  caught 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  forming  a hood 
drapes  gracefully  over  the  shoulders  with 
sufficient  fullness  to  wrap  around  the  figure. 

This  same  model  has  been  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  terry  cloth,  a fabric  with  a shaggy 
finish,  similar  to  bath  toweling.  This  material 
is  particularly  serviceable  for  bathing  capes, 


Seashore  Apparel'  was  the  designation  of  this  attractive  window  by  W.  H.  Joyner,  display  manager 

for  M.  Furchgott  & Sons,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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A trade  mark  of  integ- 
rity — your  assurance 
of  correct  style — su- 
perior quality  and 
exceptional  value. 


We  areCoatSpecialists 


Women,  Misses  and  Juniors 


Our  models  for  women  appeal  to 
every  type  of  full-grown  woman. 

Our  Misses’  models  are  not  mere- 
ly small  sizes  but  are  especially 
built  for  the  slender  miss. 

Our  coats  for  Juniors  are  designed 
to  (ill  the  needs  of  the  growing 
girl  and  are  smart,  serviceable 
and  attractive. 

The  models  illustrated  are  but  a 
few  of  the  most  extensive  line  of 
coats  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
market. 

Offering  values  that  cannot  be 
duplicated due  to  our  prepara- 

tions made  months  ago. 


958 — Trim  coat  smartly  executed  in  All  Wool  Polo 
Cloth  and  lined  throughout  with  Silk  Pussy  Wil- 
low. Novelty  box  pockets,  odd  buttons,  revere 
collar,  snappy  belt  are  further  innovations.  36" 
long.  Sizes  14-44.  Price  $26.50. 

826 — Jaunty,  trig  model,  fashioned  from  Heather 
Jersey  in  Green,  Brown,  Copen,  Peekin,  and  Tan. 
Distinctively  treated  with  fancy  buttons,  patch 
pockets,  belt,  and  convertible  collar.  Sizes  14-20 
and  13-19.  Price  $16.00. 

815 — Refreshingly  new  model,  faultlessly  tailored 
in  Silvertone,  lined  throughout  with  Silk  Paisley. 
Shades  Peekin,  Copen,  Reindeer.  Sizes  14-20  and 
13-19.  Price  $16.75. 

814 — Same  model  developed  in  Continental  Full 
Wool,  lined  with  Silk  Pussy  Willow.  Price  $23.75. 

900 — A new  inspiration  cleverly  developed  in  F.  T. 
Lawrence  Mixed  Polo  Cloth  of  tan  and  green  in- 
terweave. 38"  long.  Sizes  14-44.  Price  $16.75. 

938 — The  same  model  in  All  Wool  Mixture  of  tan 
and  green  and  lined  throughout  with  Silk  Paisley. 
Price  $19.75. 


TERMS  2—10  DAYS 

Immediate  Delivery 


HINDES  & GROSS 

15-17-19  E.  26th  St.,  New]York 


Shorter  in  Name  ’ — “ Better  in  Service 
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Improvements  in  Undermuslins 
Greatly  Expand  Their  Market 

Manufacturers  Take  Cue  From  Well-defined  Lapse  in  Detnand  of  Silk  Garments — 
Public  Is  Buying  Its  “Under-things”  More  Wisely,  as  Is  Evidenced  By  Increased 
Business  in  Flannelets — French  Lingerie  Exhibit  at  Bush  Terminal  Is  Noteworthy 


Reports  from  wholesale  undergarment 
manufacturers  point  toward  the  steady  in- 
crease in  demand  for  the  better  grade  of  cot- 
ton garments.  One  reason  for  this  increased 
demand  is  the  improvement  in  quality  in  this 
class  of  merchandise.  The  public  wants  bet- 
ter goods  even  at  an  increased  price,  and  to 
meet  this  demand  the  manufacturer  has  placed 
on  the  market  cotton  underwear  that  com- 
petes with  silk  in  its  daintiness  and  clever- 
ness in  design. 

Another  indication  of  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to 
buy  wisely  is  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in 
the  business  done  in 
flannelet  garments. 

Reports  from  manu- 
facturers handling 
this  merchandise  show 
a 300  per  cent  in- 
crease the  past  sea- 
son. Undoubtedly  this 
increase  was  due  to 
th  e influenza  scare 
and  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  sickness* 
during  the  winter; 
but  the  fact  that  these 
precautions  were 
taken  in  the  form  of 
wearing  flannelet  un- 
derwear indicates  the 
increased  wisdom  of 
the  public  in  their 
buying. 

Another  reason 
for  the  demand  for  better-quality  goods  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  muslin  underwear  factories  in  New 
York  City,  when  he  related  the  following  in- 
cident occurring  in  his  own  workroom: 

“About  six  years  ago  this  firm  employed 
a girl  by  the  name  of  Molly  Grogan  to  work 
in  the  factory  at  the  munificent  salary  of  $10  a 
week.  At  that  time  we  prided  ourselves  on 
having  one  of  the  best  equipped  factories  in 
the  country  and  we  offered  our  employees 
every  possible  advantage  to  improve  them- 
selves and  their  work.  Molly  was  a clever 
girl  and  grasped  every  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  to  develop  her  mental 
powers,  thus  unconsciously  aiding  herself  by 
using  her  head  about  her  work  and  making 
every  effort  count.  She  is  now  making  $45 
per  week  instead  of  $10  and  her  standards  of 
living  have  increased  in  proportion  to  her 
salary. 

•“When  Molly  first  came  to  us  she  was  the 


sole  support  of  her  family  of  ten.  Since  then 
the  entire  family  has  found  employment  and 
their  weekly  income,  instead  of  $10,  is  $300. 
Their  standards  of  living  have  also  risen  and 
indirectly  the  improved  quality  of  our  mer- 
chandise is  due  to  this  increased  prosperity  of 
the  working  class.  In  this  way  we  have  bene- 
fited ourselves  by  benefiting  our  employees.” 

Little  Lace  on  Moderate-Priced 

From  a general  survey  of  the  merchandise 
made  by  this  manufacturer,  one  is  impressed 


by  the  good  taste  and  excellent  quality  of 
goods.  Very  little  lace  is  seen  on  the  moder- 
ate-priced garments,  while  ribbons,  hemstitch- 
ing and  hand  embroidery  are  the  main  means 
of  decoration. 

Embroidery  flounces  on  petticoats  have 
been  used  to  some  extent,  but  the  majority 
of  the  skirts  show  machine  scalloping  or  trim- 
ming in  colored  batiste.  This  method  of  deco- 
ration has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  easily 
laundered  and  does  not  wear  out  as  lace  does. 
Printed  batiste  in  blue  bird  designs  has  been 
successfully  used  in  medallions  set  into 
flounces  and  is  unusually  novel  and  attractive. 

A manufacturer  of  high  grade  silk  knit 
underwear  was  heard  to  remark  recently  that 
if  the  prices  on  raw  silk  went  any  higher  he 
would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 
This  watchful  waiting  game  is  being  played 
by  a good  many  men  in  the  same  business. 

Buyers  are  placing  small  orders  on  silk 
underwear,  evidently  expecting  a decline  in 


prices,  but  with  this  merchandise  there  is  very 
little  chance  for  a drop  this  season.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
have  just  granted  a 25  per  cent  increase  of 
wages  to  their  labor;  another  is  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  silk  used  in  the  garments  now  on 
the  market  was  purchased  at  a high  figure, 
and  to  cover  this  the  manufacturer  must  get 
a good  price  for  his  goods. 

Garments  selling  the  best  in  silk  under- 
wear are  the  very  elaborate  ones  in  which  real 
filet  and  Irish  lace  is  used.  There  is  always 

a demand  for  this 
quality  of  merchan- 
dise by  the  bigger 
stores,  and  manufac- 
turers handling  'it 
have  no  complaints  to 
make  in  regard  to 
new  orders. 

Colors  such  as 
maize,  mauve,  blue 
and  flesh  are  mostly 
in  demand,  although 
very  elaborate  models 
in  black  and  henna 
are  used  for  window 
displays. 

One  of  the  clever- 
est models  in  the 
form  of  a chemise  and 
knicker  in  one  has 
been  offered  by  a 
manufacturer  of 
high-grade  merchan- 
dise. It  demonstrates 
the  clever  use  of 
Georgette,  a loose 
short  chemise  of  blue  Georgette  falling  over 
a flesh  Georgette  slip  which  forms  knickers. 

Another  introduces  a clever  feature  of 
lacing  the  short  overdress  on  either  side  with 
narrow  two-toned  ribbons. 

Crepe  de  Chine  pajamas,  worn  with  soft 
fluffy  short  jackets,  are  among  the  new  models 
in  night-clothes,  as  well  as  the  sleeveless  Em- 
pire gowns.  Bed  wraps  are  almost  indispen- 
sable with  the  decollete  night  gowns  now  in 
vogue. 

Some  of  these  wraps  are  of  padded  silk, 
while  others  are  fluffy  creations  of  crepe  de 
Chine  and  lace.  Negligees  of  chiffon  in 
shades  of  wistaria  and  deeper  purples  are 
wonderful  in  their  simplicity  of  line  but  rich- 
ness of  color.  Batiked  robes  of  chiffon  also 
demonstrate  the  charm  of  beautifully  blended 
colors  and  simple  line. 

The  exhibit  of  French  lingerie  at  the  Bush 
Terminal  Building  during  the  past  week  has 
created  decided  interest. 
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Designer  ^Tailor 
of  International  Experience 


Cjho  showing  of  GONDE  coats  for  Spring  is  particularly 
notable  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  approved  fashion 
fancies  so  prorriinervt  in  each  model  that  me  shorn 


Jrt  the  favored  Sports  coat \ the  Wrappy  coat  and  the  full- 
length  belted  Redingote  type , exeephonxjClly  smart  and 
distinctive  models  are  shown  in  a great  diversity  of 
styles,  each  one  splendidly  in  Keeping  with  the  newest 
faris  and  fifth  cTLvenue  creations. 


CAttention  is  directed  also  to  the  chic  models  in  GONDE 
suits  for  Spring  which  are  being  delivered  at  this  time. 
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How  to  Sell  More  Goods  to 
Colleges  and  Schools 

Base  Your  Appeal  on  Careful  Market  Analysis  and  Issue  It  at  the  Psychological 
Time — Maintain  Always  the  Element  of  Individualized  Service — This  Bureau 
Manager  First  “Sold”  Herself  to  Department  Heads,  and  Found  Management’s 
Support  a Fundamental  That  Builds  for  Permanence 

By  Mrs . Elizabeth  Crump  Enders 


UNTIL  the  call  of  war  brought  my  busi- 
ness activities  to  a sudden  end,  I had 
been  in  charge  of  a bureau  which  I had 
organized  six  years  previously  and  run  for  a 
large  dry  goods  store  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  named  the  College  and  School  Bureau,  and 
in  connection  with  it  I carried  on  a large  per- 
sonal service  work  for  the  store,  which  dealt 
with  every  kind  of  merchandise  that  came  into 
the  buildings. 

The  College  and  School  Bureau  was  an  in- 
novation, an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
management.  However,  although  there  may 
have  originally  been  a feeling  of  skepticism 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  ultimate  results,  I 
found  every  co-operation  in  dealing  with  those 
in  authority.  Also,  full  time  was  given  me  to 
work  out  the  question.  These  two  facts  made 
the  success  of  the  venture  possible;  without 
either  the  undertaking  would  have  been  a com- 
plete failure. 

I will  take  up  the  two  phases  of  the  work 
separately,  telling  the  methods  employed,  the 
obstacles  overcome,  attempting  to  give  a gen- 
eral synopsis  of  the  principal  factors  and  the 
working  out  of  its  success. 

Facilities  Provided 

A small  but  accessible  room,  known 
throughout  the  store  as  the  College  and  School 
Bureau,  was  first  given  me.  It  was  artistically 
furnished,  not  as  the  usual  business  office,  but 
with  hangings  of  restful  colors,  deep  easy 
chairs,  and  soft  rugs.  A large  table  and  letter 
files  supplied  my  needs;  and  a stenographer, 
messenger  girl  and  telephone  were  assigned  to 
my  use. 

Next  the  doormen,  elevator  men  and  infor- 
mation desk  were  apprised  of  the  new  office, 
and  the  College  and  School  Bureau  was  tabu- 
lated in  the  store  directory.  I made  it  my 
business  to  follow  up  these  announcements 
from  the  management  by  personally  telling 
new  doormen  and  new  elevator  men  myself; 
also  giving  them  my  name,  as  I was  often  asked 
for  personally. 

This  I found  to  be  a never-ending  neces- 
sity, as  frequently  these  employees  were  drop- 
ping out,  new  ones  taking  their  places,  and,  the 
building  being  so  enormous,  a prospective  cus- 
tomer might  easily  become  discouraged  in  try- 
ing to  find  me,  if  misdirected.  No  matter  what 
I might  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  service,  I 
realized  that  it  would  be  utterly  wasted,  pro- 
vided my  room  were  not  easily  located. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  the  organization 
must  be  obtained  next,  as  I might  be  called 


upon  at  any  second  to  give  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles, take  a customer  directly  to  them,  or  to 
talk  with  authority  on  any  subject  concerning 
the  merchandise — its  quality,  color,  desirabil- 
ity, its  exclusiveness  or  the  possibility  of  re- 
ordering, the  sizes  in  which  we  carried  it  or  in 
which  it  could  be  ordered,  the  quickness  of  its 
delivery;  in  fact,  any  question  asked  by  the 
customer  I must  be  quick  to  answer. 

For  several  weeks  I haunted  every  corner 
of  the  shop,  talking  to  the  buyers,  their  as- 
sistants and  salespeople. 

Cold  Reception,  at  First 
Many  explanations  were  in  order  on  my 
part,  for  as  yet  I had  brought  them  no  extra 
business  and  was  accepted  with  cold  interest. 
I was  consuming  their  valuable  time  and  what 
I had  to  offer  in  return,  no  doubt,  seemed  to 
them  vague  and  unprecedented.  The  fact  that 
I had  been  introduced  to  the  heads  of  each 
department  by  the  management  necessitated 
a courteous  reception  on  their  part,  but  I felt 
my  value  mistrusted. 

Later  this  attitude  was  completely  changed, 
as  can  readily  be  understood.  My  bringing 
them  orders  and  increased  sales  was  an  open 
sesame,  and  for  that  reason  my  presence  was 
ultimately  welcomed  in  every  department. 

When  Direct  Work  Began 
It  was  not  until  I thoroughly  understood 
“how  the  wheels  went  ’round,”  from  the  credit 
department  to  the  packing  and  delivery  rooms 
in  the  sub-basement,  could  speak  with  under- 
standing of  bi-order  credits,  “hold”  tickets, 
“red  specials,”  etc.,  that  I began  direct  work 
with  the  schools  and  colleges.  I knew  that  a 
promise  on  my  part  would  be  upheld  by  the 
management  and  that  I must  employ  such 
promises  with  discretion  and  caution. 

My  next  step  was  to  make  the  principals  of 
girls’  private  schools  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  this  new  bureau  existed  and  interest  them 
in  what  it  had  to  offer.  I proceeded  to  write 
numberless  letters,  offering  to  outfit  a school 
along  any  suggestions  offered  by  the  princi- 
pal; to  have  special  uniforms  made,  to  supply 
sensible  shoes,  low-heeled  evening  slippers, 
specially  made  sweaters  in  the  school  colors, 
uniform  linen  sailor  suits,  plain  tailored 
blouses — in  fact,  any  required  article  of  dress. 

Specialized  on  Sailor  Suits 
In  order  to  specialize  in  some  one  thing 
which  I knew  to  be  popular  both  with  school 
girls  and  with  college  students,  I decided  that 
we  should  feature  linen  and  serge  sailor  suits. 


After  the  buyer  of  our  misses’  department 
had  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  we 
had  suits  of  this  kind  made  up  which  we  could 
regard  as  competing  with  the  best  on  the  mar- 
ket in  quality,  color  and  workmanship,  and  at 
a considerably  lower  price.  A large  number 
of  the  suits,  both  one-piece  and  two-piece, 
were  put  in  stock  and  sold  with  rapidity. 

How  They  Were  Advertised 
I then  had  one-sheet  circulars  made,  illus- 
trating the  garment  (calling  them  the  “Regu- 
lation” sailor  suit),  giving  complete  descrip- 
tion and  prices,  and  circulated  them  persist- 
ently through  the  private  schools  and  colleges. 
I also  sent  out  form  letters  to  hundreds  of 
principals,  advising  that  these  “Regulation” 
sailor  suits  be  adopted  for  schoolroom  wear. 
The  results  went  beyond  my  expectations,  and 
the  firm  is  still  reaping  the  benefit. 

Attention  to  Garment  Details 
The  chief  difficulty  with  these  suits  was 
to  keep  the  manufacturers  up  to  the  standards 
in  the  detail  of  the  garments.  The  crowsfeet, 
small  staying  loops  and  embroidered  emblems, 
I found,  would  vary  in  design  and  workman- 
ship. The  regulation  number  of  buttonholes 
would  not  remain  uniform,  etc. 

There  were  details  the  manufacturers  ap- 
parently considered  too  insignificant  to  take 
into  consideration,  but  I realized  that  we  had 
a standard  to  live  up  to.  Hence,  I took  my 
model  suit  and  went  to  the  city  where  they 
were  being  made,  talked  with  the  manager  of 
the  factory  and  gained  his  permission  to  go 
into  the  workrooms  and  talk  to  those  making 
the  buttonholes,  emblems  and  other  last  finish- 
ings. 

The  workers  became  personally  interested, 
and  from  that  time  on  there  was  no  trouble. 

The  First  School  Order 
The  principal  of  a large  girls’  school  in  a 
suburban  town  was  the  first  to  give  me  her 
order.  She  sent  for  me  and  I went  to  the 
town  and  talked  with  her  at  length. 

She  desired  her  girls  to  wear  plain,  dark 
blue  serge  suits,  tailored  linen  waists  and  blue 
beaver  hats.  It  was  an  innovation  in  the 
school,  and  some  of  her  older  girls  objected. 
Their  tendency,  however,  was  to  overdress, 
and  she  wished  to  obviate  the  trouble  by  a 
uniform. 

The  decision  was  to  be  left  to  the  vote  of 
the  pupils;  therefore  the  costume  must  be 
attractive  if  it  was  to  be  accepted.  It  must 
be  smart,  girlish  and  not  too  expensive.  So 
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Satisfaction 


Satisfaction  is  the  feeling  that  all  of  your  de- 
mands have  been  honored  and  Paid  in  Full. 

That  all  things  have  been  done  that  should 
have  been  done. 

That  all  obligations  have  been  acquitted. 

That  you  have  received  Full  Compensation  in 
Service. 

Surely— a business  built  on  a Foundation  of 
Satisfaction — is  well  built. 

You  are  building  your  business  on  Satisfaction 
— the  satisfaction  of  your  customers — and  we  are 
building  our  business  on  the  satisfaction  of  your 
customer — the  Woman — and  on  your  satisfaction 
— our  customer. 

Our  aims  are  mutual — our  ideas  parallel — to- 
gether we  can  build  more  rapidly  than  either  could 
alone. 


President- 


Cohn  Goodman  Company 

Makers  of  Style  Craft-*-** L 


f Style 


ii' 


I promised  to  send  models  to  her  and  sug- 
gested, that  in  addition  a warm  blue  coat  and 
a tie  of  both  blue  and  red,  be  adopted— both 
of  which  she  decided  upon.  Later,  a warm 
blue  sweater  for  the  schoolroom  was  added. 
Each  suit  was  to  have  an  extra  skirt,  and  the 
wardrobe  was  complete. 

This  order  took  me  to  four  departments: 
the  misses,  the  waists,  the  neckwear  and  the 
sweaters.  I arranged  with  each  buyer  and  se- 
lected attractive  models,  which  I immediately 
forwarded  to  the  school,  and  “landed”  my  first 
order.  The  same  school  has  continued  this 
order  now  for  eight  years. 

Ads  to  Parents  Via  School 

Then  I arranged  with  the  advertising  de- 
partment to  print  a definite  number  of  small 
circulars,  enumerating  the  required  articles, 
giving  the  sizes,  colors  and  prices  of  the  uni- 
form required  by  the  school,  also  mentioning 
that  personal  attention  would  be  given  to  any 
girl  coming  to  the  College  and  School  Bureau 
for  her  outfit,  or  that  orders  would  be  care- 
fully filled  by  mail. 

These  I sent  to  the  school  principal,  who  in 
turn  forwarded  them  in  her  own  school  cata- 
logues to  the  parents. 

Wide  Range  of  Purchases 

The  result  can  be  easily  pictured.  The 
following  fall  my  room  was  filled  daily  with 
these  pupils  and  their  mothers,  and  we  not 
only  supplied  them  with  the  uniforms,  but 
with  countless  articles  necessitated  by  the  sea- 
son and  by  boarding  school  life. 

It  was  quite  surprising  the  number  of 
things  needed,  all  of  which  they  found  it  con- 
venient to  purchase  within  our  doors.  There 
were  stockings,  shoes,  underwear,  evening 
dresses,  and  even  towels  and  warm  comfort- 
ables, to  say  nothing  of  toilet  articles,  hot 
water  bottles  and  Bibles. 

A Hurry-up  Deal 

There  followed  many  other  private  schools, 
both  large  and  small.  One  evening  after  clos- 
ing hours  my  'phone  rang.  Long-distance  was 
on  the  wire  and  the  principal  of  a very  well- 
known  girls’  boarding  school  spoke  to  me.  She 
was  in  the  Tarrytown  station  and  would  be  in 
New  York  within  the  hour.  Could  she  come 
directly  to  my  office  and  consult  me  regarding 
a school  uniform? 

I explained  to  her  just  where  the  em- 
ployees’ entrance  could  be  found,  and  said  I 
would  meet  her  there,  as  the  shop  doors  were 
all  closed  for  the  night.  In  the  interim  I went 
to  the  various  departments,  selecting  garments 
from  the  closets  aftd  carrying  them  to  my  of- 
fice. The  night  watchman  on  my  floor  was 
advised  and  left  on  enough  lights  for  our 
immediate  use. 

She  arrived,  full  of  ideas  and  prospective 
orders.  The  models  I had  selected  were  not 
all  to  her  liking ; so,  with  the  aid  of  the  watch- 
man, we  descended  to  various  departments, 
where  I removed  covering  sheets  and  together 
we  went  through  the  different  stocks.  After 
two  hours  the  question  was  definitely  arranged 
and  her  school  order  added  to  the  list. 

It  was  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  get 
a school’s  business.  I might  know  that  there 
were  500  pupils  to  be  specially  uniformed  and 
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would  interview  the  principal.  Of  all  the  peo- 
ple I have  ever  had  to  deal  with  the  school 
principal  is  the  most  decided  in  her  opinions. 
She  knows  exactly  what  she  wants  and  almost 
never  deviates.  It  is  rarely  that  she  will  allow 
herself  to  be  guided  or  influenced.  Hence,  if 
jmu  are  able  to  meet  that  determination  all 
goes  well;  if  you  fail  there  is  no  alternative. 
She  very  often  will  ask  for  a style  long  dis- 
carded or  a color  unpopular  with  her  pupils. 
You  must  fill  her  demand  to  the  letter,  and  let 
her  work  it  out  in  her  own  way  with  her 
school. 

A year  later  she  will  tell  you,  “My  girls 
did  not  like  that  model.  Can  you  supply 
something  different?”  Then  comes  your  happy 
chance  to  jump  in  and  give  her  what  your 
acquaintance  with  school  girls  dictates  as  the 
popular  and  suitable  article.  You  can  make 
her  uniform  a popular  one  for  her  school — 
and  that,  in  the  end,  is  what  she  wants,  pro- 
vided, always,  it  is  conservative. 

Old  Prejudices  Die  Hard 

She  may  meet  your  first  interview  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  but  may  tell  you  that  she 
once  personally  shopped  in  your  store  and  se- 
lected a pair  of  black  gloves,  that  when  they 
arrived  the  gloves  were  white  instead  of  black, 
that  she  could  not  deal  with  so  careless  a 
store,  as  her  time  was  too  valuable,  etc.  It 
may  take  you  months  to  overcome  this  prej- 
udice, and  you  may  never  overcome  it.  If 
you  do,  you  pray  on  bended  knee  that  there 
are  no  mistakes  in  bills,  merchandise  or  de- 
livery. 

To  avoid  any  such  errors  I have  often  re- 
quested a first  checking-up  of  the  bills  before 
sending  them  to  a principal;  and  have  per- 
sonally followed  her  purchases  from  the  coun- 
ter and  through  the  delivery  department. 
Sometimes  I have  even  taken  them  myself, 
with  a messenger,  to  her  school — so  mqch  hung 
in  the  balance. 

Would  Not  Substitute 

In  one  instance,  I remember,  the  order  for 
a very  large  and  exclusive  girls’  school  hinged 
upon  the  matching  of  some  imported  material 
for  their  suits.  The  school  was  being  uni- 
formed by  a firm  from  whom  they  wished  to 
change,  for  various  reasons.  They  were  un- 
willing, however,  to  substitute  any  other  ma- 
terial. 

We  knew  the  cloth  was  imported  and 
searched  for  it  in  all  the  foreign  markets,  but 
could  never  find  it;  and  for  that  reason  alone 
failed  to  get  the  order. 

Fitted  Suits  All  Day 

Once  I received  a hurry  call  from  a most 
important  school  which  I had  served  in  a 
small  way,  for  a very  large  number  of  our 
“Regulation”  sailor  suits.  At  this  eleventh 
hour  the  principal  had  decided  to  adopt  them 
as  a schoolroom  uniform.  Fortunately,  we  had 
them  in  stock,  and  I started  that  evening  for 
the  city  two  hours  distant,  with  two  large 
trunks  full  and  two  fitters. 

We  went  to  the  hotel  nearest  the  school, 
and  I announced  to  the  principal  the  following 
morning  that  I was  there  to  fill  her  order 
and  to  adjust  the  suits.  As  her  boarding 
school  was  already  open,  she  put  a room  at  our 
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disposal,  and  all  day  long  we  fitted  blue  and 
white  linen  sailor  suits  and  took  numberless  or- 
ders. Then  we  took  them  back  to  the  hotel, 
where  I .had  engaged  an  extra  seamstress  to 
come  in  by  the  day,  and  had  rented  two  sewing 
machines.  In  less  than  a week  the  school  was 
well  on  its  way  to  being  outfitted.  The  cost 
of  the  hotel,  -seamstress  and  fitters  was  little 
more  than  that  of  the  transportation  of  the 
suits  to  and  from  New  York  for  alterations 
would  have  been.  A tremendous  amount  of 
time  had  been  saved  and  our  reputation  with 
that  school  was  established.  Its  orders  con- 
tinued to  be  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
school  on  our  list  for  years  to  come. 

Not  only  were  uniforms  in  demand,  but 
household  supplies  in  large  quantities  were  re- 
quired. School  housekeepers  would  come  to 
my  office  with  need  of  everything,  from  fur- 
niture to  soap. 

Camp  Uniforms  Also 

Camp  uniforms  I also  went  into.  There 
are  numberless  girls’  camps  in  the  summer- 
time, and  I obtained  a list  of  these  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  same  lines.  We  supplied 
them  with  bloomers,  blouses,  caps,  sweaters 
and  “sneakers,”  as  well  as  athletic  goods,  such 
as  canoes,  tennis  raquets,  etc.  The  field  there 
was  unlimited.  In  every  case  we  supplied, 
without  charge,  circulars  or  booklets,  made 
especially,  listing  the  required  articles,  always 
mentioning  the  College  and  School  Bureau. 

So  the  work  grew  to  large  proportions,  and 
is  now  a recognized  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished part  of  the  organization. 

At  the  Colleges 

The  college  work  was  done  along  different 
lines.  Three  times  a year  we  visited  such  im- 
portant women’s  colleges  as  Vassar,  Wellesley 
and  Smith,  in  the  following  manner: 

I would  arrange  with  a hotel  or  cottage 
near  the  college  campus  to  reserve  display 
rooms  for  us  for  two  or  three  days,  as  the 
case  might  be.  These  display  rooms  were  in 
such  demand  that  it  was  usually  necessary  to 
make  reservations  six  months  in  advance  in 
order  to  get  the  desirable  dates.  Experience 
taught  me  that  everything  depended  upon  get- 
ting the  desirable  dates.  I consulted  the  col- 
lege catalogs  for  vacations,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  catalogs  not  being  yet  published,  ad- 
vised with  the  college  registrar’s  office. 

It  was  expedient  not  to  be  there  at  the  end 
of  a month  when  the  girls’  allowances  were 
low,  and  it  was  advisable  to  choose  the  time 
of  year  when  wardrobes  needed  replenishing 
or  special  functions  required  evening  clothes 
or  graduation  gowns.  Later  I decided  that 
mid-winter  trips  were  not  profitable  enough 
to  continue  and  confined  the  displays  to  one 
in  the  fall  and  two  in  the  spring  to  each  col- 
lege. 

How  Goods  Were  Shown 

I would  take  with  me  two  good  saleswomen 
and  several  large  display  trunks  filled  with 
gowns,  sports  skirts,  blouses,  sweaters  and 
scarfs,  coats,  furs,  negligees  and  lingerie, 
from  which  we  either  sold  outright  or  took 
orders. 

Two  weeks  before  the  sale  I would  send 
good-sized  posters,  as  attractive  as  possible, 
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A CHANCE 

for 

LIVE  CORSET  BUYERS 


Are  now  being  marketed  in  large  quantities  in  1100  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

Almost  without  exception  the  Nulife  dealer  is  the  most 
progressive  and  representative  merchant  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Our  increased  factory  facilities  permit  our  adding  a 
limited  number  of  new  accounts  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Nulife  Corsets  are  not  now  represented. 

NULIFE  CORSETS 

Are  entirely  different  from  any  other  corset. 

NO  MORE  LACING— JUST  DRAW  THE  BELT 

And  you  can  properly  corset  any  type  figure. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

WE  APPOINT  ONLY  ONE  EXCLUSIVE 
AGENCY  IN  EACH  CITY 


Act  before  your  competitor  does 


Professor  Charles  Munter’s 

NULIFE  COMPANY 

122-124  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Watkins  2557  NEW  YORK 
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to  be  displayed  in  the  cottages  and  hotel.  In 
order  to  get  them  distributed  properly  I sent 
them  to  the  college  Self-Help  Bureau  and  paid 
a student  to  display  them  to  advantage.  I 
often  employed  students  to  help  as  stock  girls, 
keeping  the  display  in  order  during  rush 
hours,  when  the  girls  came  in  hurriedly  to 
buy,  between  classes.  This  was  all  done  at  a 
nominal  cost. 

Besides  the  enormous  sales  of  merchan- 
dise, the  advertisement  was  a tremendous  one, 
as  girls  from  all  over  the  country  and  even 
foreign  countries  are  assembled  in  these  col- 
leges. I also  took  care  to  circulate  among 
them  cards  relative  to  the  College  and  School 
Bureau  and  the  leaflets  of  our  “Regulation” 
sailor  suits. 

This  brought  many  students,  who  either 
came  directly  to  my  office  for  assistance  with 
their  shopping  or  wrote  for  my  individual  at- 
tention to  their  orders. 

Department  Heads’  Enthusiasm 

The  attitude  of  the  heads  of  departments 
in  our  store  was  now  one  of  keen  competition 
to  obtain  my  interest  in  their  merchandise. 
When  about  to  start  on  a trip  I would  be  be- 
sieged with  requests  to  take  goods  from  their 
departments.  They  kept  close  track  of  my 
sales  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  supply  the 
proper  merchandise. 

In  order  not  to  waste  my  time,  each  de- 
partment had  its  goods  selected  and  waiting 
for  my  approval  when  it  came  time  for  me  to 
assemble  the  merchandise  for  the  trip.  On 
my  part  it  was  a matter  of  two  days’  work  to 
select  the  proper  articles,  and  I had  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  each  particular  college  that  I 
visited.  Previous  experience,  teaching  in  pri- 
vate schools,  had  given  me  an  insight  into  the 
requirements  of  girls  of  this  class  and  I now 
found  it  an  invaluable  asset. 


Andrew  J.  Townson 

Andrew  J.  Townson,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  act- 
ing president  of  the  concern,  died  suddenly 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  his  death  being  due 
to  heart  failure. 

He  was  born  in  Carlisle,  England,  nearly 
sixty-four  years  ago,  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  his  parents  when  a child.  He  re- 
turned to  England  with  them  shortly  after- 
ward, but  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  he  came 
back  to  this  country  alone  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  then  firm  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr.  At  fourteen  he  was  a bookkeeper,  and 
he  continued  to  rise  until  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  taken  into  the  firm.  He  has  been 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  present  com- 
pany since  its  incorporation. 

Mr.  Townson  was  also  president  of  the 
Stecher  Lithographic  Co.  and  a director  of 
the  Mohawk  Milk  Co.  He  was  prominent  in 
educational  circles,  having  been  a member  of 
the  local  Board  of  Education ; for  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  University  of  Rochester  and 
of  Vassar  College,  and  being  also  one  of  the 
most  active  trustees  of  the  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the 
Rochester  Orphan  Asylum. 


Kansas  City  Store 
Directs  Appeal 
to  Suburbs 

Sales  Promotion  Department  Ex- 
ploits Offerings  of  Each  Store 
Department  in  Turn 

The  Jones  Store  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
planned  a drive  for  the  trade  from  surround- 
ing suburban  districts.  The  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  a new  department  called  the  sales 
promotion  department.  It  is  an  independent 
factor,  related  to  both  the  general  advertising 
and  the  selling  divisions  but  distinct  from 
both. 

The  sales  promotion  department  works  to 
increase  the  suburban  business  through  direct 
mail  advertising,  personal  solicitation,  circu- 
lars, price  lists,  etc.  To  take  care  of  the  trade 
thus  brought  to  the  store  personal  shopping 
bureaus  with  competent  salespeople  are  pro- 
vided. 

Individual  Attention  Feature 
Individual  attention  given  to  each  cus- 
tomer who  desires  it  stimulates  the  feeling 
that  the  store  is  deeply  interested  in  the  cus- 
tomer and  is  doing  its  best  to  give  her  just 
what  he  wants.  After  a customer  is  gained 
the  department  follows  her  up  with  a per- 
sonal letter  expressing  the  store’s  appreciation 
for  her  visit  and  patronage. 

When  the  business  of  an  outlying  com- 
munity has  increased  to  the  extent  that  regu- 
lar service  can  be  established,  deliveries  are 
made  there  on  the  same  basis  as  the  city 
service.  From  time  to  time  certain  depart- 
ments will  be  selected  in  which  the  sales  pro- 
motion department  will  originate  and  wage  in- 
tensive campaigns  for  added  business  by  judi- 
cious use  of  signboards,  street  car  cards, 
specialty  advertising,  personal  letters,  special 
demonstrations,  etc.,  coupled  with  newspaper 
advertising.  All  the  regular  newspaper  work 
will  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  advertising 
department. 

Is  Built  Slowly  and  Firmly 
This  work  must  necessarily  be  developed 
gradually,  new  ideas  being  incorporated  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  scheme  is  increased.  There 
is  some  precedent  to  guide  the  new  depart- 
ment, as  the  same  thing  has  been  done  before 
in  Kansas  City,  but  only  in  a small  way. 

Plan  Fine  New  Store  for 
Atlanta  Firm 

Spacious  Structure  without  Interior 
Columns  Will  Be  Built  for 
Clothing  Concern 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  have  one  of  the  most 
up  to  date  clothing  and  furnishing  stores  in 
the  South  when  the  new  building  now  being 
erected  for  the  George  Muse  Co.  is  completed, 
a year  hence.  The  store  will  occupy  a seven- 
story  building,  42  x 158  feet,  with  frontages 
on  three  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  retail 
section  of  the  city,  a structure  to  be  proud 


of.  The  new  building  will  be  modern  in  every 
detail,  being  constructed  throughout  of  con- 
crete and  steel,  with  limestone  facing  for  the 
first  two  stories,  and  pressed  brick  above.  A 
distinctive  feature  will  be  the  absence  of 
posts  in  any  part  of  the  store,  the  floors  being 
carried  on  steel  girders  which  extend  from 
wall  to  wall,  a distance  of  40  feet,  giving  ap- 
proximately 6,200  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
space  on  each  floor. 

The  ceilings  will  be  exceptionally  high, 
and  light  will  be  furnished  by  windows  on 
three  of  the  four  sides  of  the  building,  with 
ample  electric  illumination  in  addition. 

The  furniture  and  fixtures,  which  will  be 
of  the  most  modern  type,  are  now  being  built 
for  the  store.  Dark  brown  walnut  will  be 
used  for  those  on  the  first  floor  and  mahogany 
on  the  other  floors. 

The  three  sides  of  the  building  will  pro- 
vide space  for  more  than  200  running  feet 
of  show  windows,  and  for  entrances  from 
three  different  streets,  each  entrance  being 
flanked  by  vestibule  windows. 

The  tentative  floor  arrangement  is  as  fol- 
lows: First  floor  and  mezzanine,  men’s  fur- 
nishings, hats  and  shoes;  second  floor,  men’s 
suits  and  overcoats;  third  floor,  boys’  depart- 
ments ; fourth  floor,  women’s  shoes ; sixth 
floor,  reserve  stocks  and  alteration  room;  sev- 
enth floor,  tailoring  department  and  general 
offices. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  use 
the  fifth  floor  will  be  put  to. 

Trade  Notes 

The  executive  and  sales  forces  of  M.  Martin 
& Co.,  New  York,  were  tendered  a beefsteak 
dinner  at  Reisenweber’s  as  a starter  for  a 
hoped-for  million-dollar  year.  Each  of  the 
guests  drew  from  a Jack  Horner  pie  in  the 
center  of  the  room  a souvenir  in  the  shape  of 
a silver  pencil.  Everyone  promised  loyal  sup- 
port to  the  firm  in  its  drive  for  a record  busi- 
ness. 

A.  W.  Heckerman,  superintendent  and 
credit  manager  of  Kline’s,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
leaving  for  the  Cleveland  store  of  that  organ- 
ization, where  he  will  carry  on  the  same  work. 
Fellow  employees  presented  Mr.  Heckerman 
with  a walrus  traveling  bag. 

J.  B.  Ivey  & Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is  now 
celebrating  its  store’s  twentieth  anniversary. 
Starting  in  1900  as  the  smallest  store  in  the 
city,  it  has  grown  to  four  stories  and  basement 
and  does  a business  of  well  over  a million  dol- 
lars a year.  A new  location  is  being  sought 
on  which  to  erect  a building  to  double  the 
store’s  present  space. 

G.  Fox  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  New  England,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a capital  of  $5,000,000. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Moses  Fox;  vice- 

presidents,  Morris  F.  Marks,  Moses  Stem  and 
Jacob  L.  Fox;  treasurer,  Moses  Stern;  secre- 
tary, George  S.  Auerbach.  The  business  was 
founded  in  1847  by  Gerson  Fox,  father  of  the 
present  store  head,  in  a small  store,  which 
grew  steadily.  A fire  in  1917  destroyed  every- 
thing, after  which  the  present  eleven-story 
fireproof  building  was  erected. 
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Cen.tem.eri  Gloves 


lie  Mousquetaire  up-to-date 

Most  of  tKe  success  of  glove  departments 
generally  is  due  to  tlie  broader  representation 
of  tbe  more  novel  glove  which,  without 
detracting  from  the  selling  of  the  more 
staple  glove,  has  influenced  the  sale  of 
that  extra  pair. 


Decorative  embroideries  which  have  heen 
so  success  ful  m wrist-length  gloves  are 
now  being  called  for  in  Mousquetaires  to 
satisfy  the  customer  who  insists  upon 
radically  new  styles  m longer  gloves. 

As  a departure  from  three  strand  and  Paris 
point  embroideries  the  Lotus  design  is 
unusual  but  refined,  particularly  m the 
self-color  effect. 

For  Fall  and  Winter  selling,  orders  should 
be  m our  Grenoble  factory  by  April  first. 


400  Fiftk  A ve.,  N e w Y ork 
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Unionism’s  History  Throws  Light 
On  Labor  s Present-Day  Policy 

Steadily  Accelerating  for  More  than  a Century,  Union 
Movement  Has  Affected  Industrial  Situation  in  Every 
Industrial  Country  and  Political  Situation  in  Many 
of  Them — History  of  Growth  Is  History  of  Warfare 

By  Harry  Tipper 

Business  Manager  of  Automotive  Industries  and  Author  of  “The  New  Business” 


This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  labor  by  Mr. 
Tipper  to  appear  in  the  Economist,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  their  practical  solution.  Unlike 
those  who  have  become  hysterical  over  the  situation,  Mr. 
Tipper  is  intensely  analytical  and  thereby  derives  the  power 
to  present  conclusions  that  carry  conviction. 

“Like  father,  like  son”  is  no  new  deduction,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  labor  it  is  of  new  significance.  The  author’s  familiar- 
ity with  the  origin  of  organized  labor  and  its  turbulent  his- 
tory makes  possible  the  analysis  upon  which  his  first  article 
is  based. 

Mr.  Tipper’s  articles  afford  a course  in  industrial  rela- 
tionships that  the  Economist  commends  unreservedly  to  all 
executives. 


One  of  the  statements  that  has 
stuck  to  me  all  through  my  business 
work  has  been  the  statement  of  one 
of  my  first  chiefs  when  I was  hand- 
ling a few  men  in  the  erection  of 
machinery  for  factory  use.  His 
statement  came  out  of  a difficulty 
which  I had  with  some  of  the  men, 
and  in  it  he  said,  “If  you  desire  to 
become  a big  executive  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  understand 
the  other  man  thoroughly.  It  is 
not  so  important  and  not  probable 
that  he  will  understand  you.” 

Many  men  who  become  man- 
agers, owners  or  leaders  of  busi- 
ness, acquire  considerable  capacity 
in  understanding  the  individual  re-action  suf- 
ficiently to  deal  with  the  individual,  and  this 
is  probably  all  that  my  old  chief  meant  by 
his  statement.  But  since  we  began  to  mass 
people  together  in  industrial  operations  and 
in  large  numbers,  the  re-action  of  the  mass 
has  become  just  as  important,  and  a knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  re-actions  is  not  of 
much  advantage  in  attempting  to  understand 
the  reason  for  the  re-action  of  the  mass. 

Individual  and  Mass  Attitudes 

The  attitude  of  the  individual  under  any 
circumstances  is  due  to  the  individual  varia- 
tion from  type;  that  is,  it  is  due  to  the  indi- 
vidual conception  of  the  general  necessities. 
The  attitude  of  the  mass,  however,  and  its 
re-action  is  due  entirely  to  the  sub-con- 
scious necessities  of  the  mass  eliminating 
the  individual  variation. 

There  is  no  mass  action  without  a succes- 
sion of  individual  grievances.  Individual 
grievances  are  based  upon  the  personal  point 
of  view.  They  become  mass  grievances, 
when  they  have 
been  discussed  and 
the  common  injus- 
tice or  difficulties 
have  been  defined 
by  that  discussion. 

There  are  many 
men  in  industry 
who  are  capable  of 
understanding  the 
reason  for  a griev- 
ance of  an  individ- 
ual, but  we  are 
faced  with  mass 
g r i evances  and 


with  mass  actions.  These  have  arisen  out  of 
a background  of  mass  growth  in  ideals  and 
organization  which  must  be  understood  if  we 
are  to  handle  the  situation  sanely  and  with 
practical  wisdom.  To  understand  present-day 
labor  union  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
history  of  labor  union  organization;  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  present  Socialistic  bod- 
ies, it  is  necessary  to  know  the  history  of 
socialism. 

Outgrowth  of  Trade  Unionism 

Trade  unionism  is  distinctly  a product  of 
Great  Britain.  It  had  its  inception  in  the 
north  of  England  over  a hundred  years  ago 
in  the  districts  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  textile  products.  Its  first  development 
coincided  with  the  introduction  of  steam  into 
manufacturing  and  the  growth  of  machinery 


in  manufacturing  itself.  At  that 
period  there  were  no  factory  laws 
and  no  governmental  requirements 
as  to  hours  of  labor,  sanitation, 
light,  factory  surroundings  and 
other  items  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  in  the  later  manufactur- 
ing work  as  a matter  of  necessity. 

The  introduction  of  steam  power 
and  its  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  machinery  manufac- 
tured changed  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  worker  and  introduced 
a servitude  so  bad  that  it  resulted 
in  severe  riots  and  great  disorder, 
culminating  in  the  Chartist  riots 
and  the  Manchester-Sheffield  out- 
rages. At  that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any 
men  to  combine  to  raise  wages  or  to  impose 
other  working  conditions  upon  their  employ- 
ers, and  these  laws  were  not  repealed  finally 
until  about  1865. 

Nevertheless,  the  necessities  of  the  work- 
ers, their  long  hours,  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tions of  their  work,  the  low  wages  and  the 
bad  living  conditions  brought  the  necessity 
of  organization  home  to  the  worker  so  dis- 
tinctly that  trade  unions  arose  all  through 
the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land in  the  textile,  iron,  steel  and  mining 
industries. 

Advance  Covers  Century 

For  a century,  therefore,  the  organiza- 
tion of  workers  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
progressing  steadily.  Of  course,  in  the 
times  of  distress  after  the  Na- 
poleonic and  Crimean  Wars,  trade 
unionism  suffered  in  its  member- 
ship and  did  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion until  the  economic  condi- 
tion improved.  It 
grew  consistently, 
however,  and  the 
ideals  with  which 
it  was  started  ex- 
tended and  defined 
themselves,  until 
they  became  tradi- 
tional conditions  of 
the  trade  union 
propaganda. 

It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the 
time  between  1785, 
when  the  first 
steam  engine  was 
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CTUAL  MAK.E.pS 


BUY 
NOW 
FOR 

GREATER 

CHOICE 


Extraordinary  merchandise  con- 
ditions combined  with  the  unsettled 
labor  conditions  compel  every  farsight- 
ed merchant  to  order  his  Fall  Gloves  now. 


No  Time  Savings  BanK 
for  Glove  Buyers 

Time  is  Money,  but  there  is  no  Time 
Savings  Bank  where  the  Glove  Buyer 
may  deposit  his  unemployed  hours 
to  be  drawn  upon  when  he  must 
replenish  his  depleted  stock. 

And  a few  weeks  hence,  when  he  ventures 
into  a depleted  market,  he  will  doubtless  find 
plenty  of  Time  on  his  hands,  but  he  will 
not  find  any  gloves  on  them.  They 
will  have  been  bought  by  the 
W°c^eskingloves  \.  Glove  Buyer  who  spends  his 
WOMEN’S  MOCHA  \ Time  wisely  instead  of  hoard- 
gloves  N.  mg  for  the  day  when  it  will 

WO  REAL  kidEgloves  \ avail  him  nothing. 

WOMEN’S  LONG 
GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  DOESKIN 
GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  CHAMOIS 
GLOVES 
WOMEN’S  SILK 
GLOVES 

WOMEN’S  WASH- 
ABLE GLOVES 

MEN’S  SILK  GLOVES 


HAND-SEWN— 


To  go  a step  further,  he  should  order  from  a 
house  which  has  large  quantities  of  skins  and 
sure  to  make  deliveries. 


MARK  CROSS  COMPANY 


WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT 


2 WEST  37TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


MEN’S  ENGLISH  CAPE 
GLOVES 

MEN’S  MOCHA  PIQUE 
GLOVES 

MEN’S  MOCHA 
GLOVES 

MEN’S  BUCKSKIN 
GLOVES 


put  into  a mill,  and  the  year  1875,  about 
the  time  of  the  Taft  Vale  decision,  there 
is  no  record  of  any  public  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  labor  which  was  voluntarily 
instituted  by  the  owners  of  industry.  There 
are  many  records  of  reforms  which  were 
fought  bitterly  by  such  owners  and  only  put 
into  the  law  of  the  country  as  the  strength 
of  the  trade  unions  grew  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  voting  body.  In  fact, 
this  period  justifies  the  statement  of  the  la- 
bor leader,  that  industry  has  given  only  what 
the  trade  unions  have  been  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  take,  and  it  is  this  tradition  which 
has  affected  the  whole  policy  of  trade  unions 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country. 

The  history  of  trade  unionism  in  this 
country  did  not  begin  to  be  of  importance 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  industrial  developments  of  this  country 
really  began.  As  a consequence  of  its  late 
beginning,  the  conditions  in  respect  to  hours, 
sanitation,  light  and  other  manufacturing 
surroundings  were  not  nearly  as  bad  as  they 
had  been  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  they  were 
to  a considerable  extent,  even  at  that  date. 

Start  Bitterly  Fought  Here 

Because  of  the  enormous  resources  of 
the  new  country  and  its  growth  in  popula- 
tion, the  wages  were  much  larger  and  the 
economic  condition  of  the  general  working 
population  much  better.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  trade  unions  under 
various  names  in  this  country,  and  the  war- 
fare between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed in  the  course  of  these  attempts  was 
characterized  by  a ferocity  and  a disregard 
of  law  on  both  sides  which  had  not  been 
visible  to  any  great  extent  in  the  growth  of 
trade  unionism  in  England. 

Not  only  was  the  warfare  between  labor 
unions  and  employers  much  more  severe,  but 
strikes  were  used  by  rival  capitalists  in  the 
competition  which  existed  between  industrial 
organizations,  and  labor  unions  were  sold 
by  their  own  leaders.  Both  parties  to  the 
struggle  bought  legal  protection  and  lob- 
bied for  legal  enactment,  and  both  parties 
to  the  struggle  used  sluggers  and  other  tough 
characters  in  their  endeavor  to  beat  the 
power  of  each  other  in  the  individual  strikes. 

While,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  worker  were  not 
so  bad  and  the  surrounding  conditions  not 
so  severe,  the  autocratic  character  of  the 
industrial  organizations  and  the  equally  au- 
tocratic power  of  the  labor  leaders  resulted 
in  a bitterness  of  warfare  in  which  no 
weapon  was  neglected  which  could  be  used 
with  any  advantage. 

Rival  Operators  “Bought”  Strikes 

It  is  notorious  in  mining  history  that 
strikes  were  pulled  in  one  mine  with  the 
money  and  at  the  instigation  of  rival  mine 
owners.  Representatives  of  owners  were  shot 
by  the  labor  unions  and  labor  leaders  and 
others  were  slugged. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  period  of  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  this  country  which 
the  present  executive  in  industry  would  en- 
joy reading.  When  the  American  Federa- 
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tion  of  Labor  was  formed  on  the  basis  of 
trade  union  development  in  Great  Britain, 
the  first  step  was  taken  toward  an  orderly 
advancement  in  the  protection  of  the  work- 
ers’ interest.  That,  and  the  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  wiped  away  many  of  the  older 
disorders  and  substituted  the  methods  of 
strike  and  negotiations  which  had  been  used 
for  a good  many  years  in  Great  Britain  and 
which  had  become  acceptable  by  tradition. 

In  both  countries,  however,  the  later  his- 
tory shows  that  as  the  trade  unions  became 
more  powerful  in  their  organization  and 
their  affiliations,  one  with  the  other,  their 
demands  became  more  and  more  incessant, 
and  their  policy  became  more  national  in  its 
scope  and  more  intimately  concerned  with 
governmental  and  political  activities. 

Demands  Became  More  Insistent 

It  is  a good  many  years  since  the  Labor 
party  in  Great  Britain,  as  a political  party, 
was  formed  by  the  trade  unions  in  the  north 
of  England,  deciding  to  pay  their  own  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  In  the  last  ten  years 
the  demands  of  the  labor  unions  have  become 
more  and  more  insistent  as  their  power  has 
grown.  The  historical  development  of  trade 
unionism  shows  an  uninterrupted  growth  for 
almost  one  hundred  years,  during  which  this 
economic  idea  has  spread  into  all  industrial 
countries  and  has  affected  the  industrial  sit- 
uation in  all  of  them,  and,  in  many  of  them, 
the  political  situation  as  well. 

Its  ideals  have  been  constant  in  that  cen- 
tury of  development,  its  policies  have  been 
defined  more  and  more  thoroughly,  and  its 
objects  have  been  pursued  with  a consistency 
displayed  by  no  other  political  or  industrial 
body  of  like  importance.  This  history  has 
been  one  of  preparation  during  which  the 
strength  of  trade  unionism  has  been  devel- 
oping and  its  ideals  crystallizing  into  policies 
which  are  bound  to  move  in  accordance  with 
the  strength  of  the  adherence.  The  history 
of  its  growth  is  a history  of  warfare  in  which 
the  trade  union  has  seized  upon  every  ad- 
vantage to  gain  its  point,  and  the  owners  of 
industry  have  constantly  retreated  from  one 
point  of  privilege  to  another. 

While  it  is  true  that  strikes  here  and 
there  have  been  defeated  year  after  year  in 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  these  organiza- 
tions, it  is  equally  true  that  the  development 
of  unionism  in  these  industries  has  pro- 
gressed almost  without  serious  interruption. 
Even  strikes  which  have  lost  out,  have  left 
the  worker  no  worse  off,  but  frequently  bet- 
ter off  in  his  future  outlook  than  he  was 
before,  and  they  have  had  little  deterrent 
effect  upon  organization  membership. 

It  is  equally  true  in  the  United  States  as 
in  Great  Britain  that  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  historical  records  of  industry  volun- 
tarily pursuing  reforms,  although  industry 
has  made  many  benefactions.  It  remains 
true  in  both  countries  in  the  main  that  the 
worker  has  secured  his  advantages  through 
organization  and  as  he  has  organized,  and 
that  the  workers  who  have  not  organized 
have  not  shared  in  the  same  advantages  to 
a like  degree. 
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Law  Will  Uphold 
Retailers’  Stand 
On  Contracts 

Indiana  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
Replies  to  Merchants  Fearful 
for  Their  Agencies 

A number  of  retailers  have  complained  to 
the  Indiana  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  that 
certain  corset  companies  were  refusing  to  de- 
liver goods  ordered  from  traveling  representa- 
tives at  the  price  at  which  the  order  was  ac- 
cepted. Before  shipment  the  prices  named  on 
the  orders  were  arbitrarily  increased.  The  re- 
tailers complaining  state  that  though  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  the  increase  they  had  rather 
do  so  than  lose  the  agency  for  the  lines  in- 
volved. 

In  replying  to  the  complainants  the  asso- 
ciation states  that  the  violation  of  the  contract 
is  clear,  and  the  retailer'  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
the  advance.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  press  for 
adjustment  for  fear  of  losing  the  agency,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  to  do  but  pay.  Some 
encouragement  is  derived  from  the  case  of  a 
retailer  who  flatly  refused  to  pay  the  advance 
and  who  was  then  shipped  his  goods  at  the 
original  price. 

Order  Binds  Wholesaler 

Legal  advice  obtained  by  the  association  is 
that  if  an  order  is  accepted,  if  there  is  no 
written  or  printed  statement  on  the  order 
blank  leaving  a loophole  for  an  increase,  and 
if  the  order  was  not  rejected  by  the  firm  or  a 
circular  letter  received  by  the  retailer  men- 
tioning an  advance,  there  is  a clear  case  of 
breach  of  contract  by  the  manufacturer  which 
will  be  upheld  in  any  court.  The  receipt  by 
the  retailer  of  such  a circular  at  some  indefi- 
nite time  after  the  order  is  placed  does  not 
constitute  a defense  for  the  producer. 

Few  retailers  will  care  to  take  their  cases 
to  court,  but  a stiff  resistance  to  the  increase 
from  a number  of  firms  will  help  to  minimize 
the  evil. 

B.  H.  Seaman,  for  many  years  buyer  of 
millinery  for  the  Fair  Store  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  taken  charge  of  the  suits,  skirts, 
coats,  dresses  and  misses’  coats  and  suits. 
Miss  N.  McDonald,  buyer  of  notions  and  art 
goods  now  has  the  hosiery  and  gloves  also. 
Faron  Anderson,  men’s  furnishings  and  boys’ 
clothing,  has  taken  over  the  ladies’  knit  under- 
wear. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Feeney  of  Toledo  has 
been  appointed  buyer  of  blouses  and  sweaters. 

Members  of  the  Lynn  Retail  Clerks’  Asso- 
ciation, who,  prior  to  Thanksgiving,  went  on 
strike  for  increased  wages  and  changed  work- 
ing conditions,  have  ended  the  strike.  Their 
charter  has  been  returned  to  the  president  of 
the  state  branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Albert  Harris,  dress  manufacturer,  has 
removed  from  6 West  Thirty-second  Street 
to  larger  quarters  at  32  West  Thirty-first 
Street,  New  York. 
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D.  H.  Co.,  1919 


“Superseam” — the  seam  in  which  each  stitch 
is  sewed  down  and  LOCKED— sets  a standard  for 
every  other  operation  in  the  making  of — 


Hays  Xin>erseain  Gloves 


From  the  selection  of  the  FIRST  QUALITY  skins,  from  which  every  glove  that 
wears  the  HAYS  Button  is  cut,  to  the  final  inspection  of  each  and  every  glove 
made  in  the  HAYS  factory,  we  keep  before  us  the  standard  set  by  “Superseam.” 

The  “Superseam”  gloves  that  in  final  examination  prove  First  Quality  in  leather 
and  workmanship  are  then  given  the  HAYS  Button — that’s  why  we  say  “HAYS 
Superseam”  MUST  be  unusually  good  gloves. 

Buckskin,  Cape  and  Mocha  in  all  the  newest  shades— in  lined  and  unlined  models 
— for  both  Men  and  Women. 


The  Daniel  Hays 

Gloversville,  N. 

New  York  Salesrooms  and  Export 
200  Fifth  Avenue 

Detroit  Salesrooms 
6oi  Washington  Arcade 
San  Francisco  Salesrooms 
833  Market  Street 


Company 


Y. 
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• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

w 

Division 

GLOVES 
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Legislative  Parsimony  Threatens  to 
Starve  Our  Foreign  Trade 

Appropriations  Committee’s  Slashing  of  Foreign  Trade  Promotion  Item  Means 
Only  Half  of  Funds  Now  Allowed  Will  Be  Forthcoming — Machine 
So  Carefully  Built  Must  Be  Scrapped  to  Keep  Inside 
Shriveled  Appropriation 


“This  is  the  most  serious  blow  ever  aimed 
from  within  at  our  foreign  trade,”  declared 
Secretary  Alexander  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  when  he  learned  that  his  estimates 
for  promoting  foreign  trade  were  cut  from 
$1,650,000  to  $490,000  by  the  Legislative, 
Judicial,  and  Executive  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The  sum 
allowed  in  the  bill  is  only  one-half  of  the  ap- 
propriation now  used. 

“At  the  very  time  when  European  and 
Japanese  Governments  are  striving  strenu- 
ously to  perfect  their  trade-promoting  ma- 
chinery through  enormously  increased  appro- 
priations, this  bill  proposes  to  scrap  the 
American  machine,  the  most  effective  and 
smoothest  running  that  any  Government  has 
ever  been  able  to  assemble,”  continued  Mr. 
Alexander.  “At  the  very  time  when  other 
Governments  are  busily  engaged  in  copying 
this  machine  almost  to  the  last  detail  this  bill 
proposes  to  smash  it  to  smithereens.  At  the 
very  time  when  our  rivals  have  an  almost 
overwhelming  trade  advantage  in  exchange 
rates  this  bill  proposes  to  handicap  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  by  practically  withdraw- 
ing the  helping  hand  of  the  Government. 

Killed  in  Its  Birth 

“Almost  on  the  day  when  our  merchant 
marine  becomes  a fact  it  is  virtually  an- 
nounced that  foreign  trade  is  not  worth  sup- 
porting. Just  as  our  banks,  wisely  legislated 
for,  find  themselves  in  a position  to  finance 
our  trade  as  efficiently  as  other  countries 
finance  it,  it  is  discovered  that  foreign  trade 
promotion  is  a waste  of  money.  On  the  brink 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  our  foreign 
trade,  and  therefore  of  our  whole  industrial 
fabric  it  is  decided,  in  the  name  of  economy, 


that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  subject. 

“The  bill  aims  to  abolish  the  commercial 
attaches  entirely.  This  service  was  established 
in  1914,  at  the  request  of  American  business. 
It  has  won  the  approval  and  respect  of  Amer- 
ican business.  As  now  conducted  it  costs 
$165,000,  a trifling  and  inadequate  sum.  There 
is  not  an  office  in  the  service  that  does  not 
turn  in  more  than  that  every  year  in  actual 
business,  and  the  contracts  obtained  by  Amer- 
ican houses  through  some  of  the  offices  run 
into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Dismisses  Trade  Experts 

“That  is  taking  into  account  only  the  pro- 
motion work  that  can  be  figured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Twelve  commercial  attaches — men 
trained  and  experienced  in  commercial  and 
economic  matters — who  are  at  present  at-" 
tached  to  embassies  and  legations  in  a dozen 
foreign  capitals,  where  they  are  charged  spe- 
cifically and  solely  with  the  promotion  of 
American  business  interests,  at  this  critical 
period  will  be  withdrawn  peremptorily  within 
three  months’  time  and  dismissed. 

“Not  all  of  our  trade  commissioners  are 
to  be  dismissed,  but  their  number  is  to  be 
greatly  reduced,  the  secretary  added.  “At 
least  fifteen  trade  commissioners  who  are  re- 
porting on  rapidly  changing  commercial  con- 
ditions in  European  countries,  from  Den- 
mark to  Austria,  will  have  to  be  recalled  by 
the  first  of  May.  The  cut  in  the  fund  from 
which  the  European  commissioners  are  paid 
means  that  this  Department,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
can  pay  no  attention  to  the  critical  recon- 
struction developments  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

“Please  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  these 


are  not  reductions  from  what  we  ask  for  next 
year  but  from  what  we  have  had  to  keep  the 
machinery  running  during  a period  when 
foreign  trade  was  marking  time. 

Far  East  Work  Hard  Hit 

“For  promoting  trade  in  the  Far  East  the 
cut  amounts  to  50  per  cent.  That  means  a 
great  slackening  of  effort  in  a district  where 
Japan,  Germany,  and  England  are  redoubling 
their  efforts.  The  great  markets  of  the  East 
will  return  a thousandfold  every  dollar  this 
Government  spends  there. 

“If  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  stands,  I shall 
have  to  close  up  almost  all  of  the  district  and 
co-operative  offices  in  this  country.  We  main- 
tain district  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
and  Seattle.  In  conjunction  with  the  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  we  have  co-operative 
offices  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Los  Angeles,  and  Port- 
land, Ore.  These  offices  are  the  only  direct 
contact  our  trade-promoting  agencies  have 
with  the  business  public.  Next  to  our  daily 
‘Commerce  Reports’  they  are  our  most  effi- 
cient means  of  distribution. 

Greatly  Impairs  Efficiency 

“The  cutting-off  of  help  in  the  Washington 
office  means  decreased  efficiency  all  around. 
It  means  a smaller  ‘Commerce  Reports’  and 
delayed  trade  figures. 

“This  is  not  economy.  It  is  downing  tools 
at  the  most  critical  stage  of  our  commercial 
history.  If  this  bill  goes  through  it  will  cost 
ten  times  as  much  money  to  put  the  plant  in 
running  order  when  the  grave  error  of  shut- 
ting it  down  has  been  demonstrated.  And  it 
will  be  demonstrated  in  a very  few  months.” 


Blames  Overcapitalization  for  H.  C.  L. 


According  to  William  Brogan  of  the 
Dancer-Brogan  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  fac- 
tor which  is  keeping  up  and  boosting  still 
higher  the  cost  of  living  is  not  profiteering 
in  goods,  but  profiteering  in  capital.  Mr. 
Brogan  told  a conference  of  Michigan  re- 
tailers that  the  usual  arguments  of  “the 
war,”  inflation  of  currency,  inflation  of  credit 
and  labor’s  strikes  and  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction are  not  the  basic  causes  of  high 
prices.  The  basic  cause,  he  says,  is  the 
vast  increases  in  capitalization  occurring  in 
recent  years. 

These  increases,  Mr.  Brogan  contended, 
cannot  be  justified.  He  presented  figures 
showing  that  while  the  increase  in  national 


wealth  prior  to  1900  had  been  at  a rate  of 
less  than  one  billion  dollars  a year,  from 
1900  to  1912,  the  rate  was  eight  billions  and 
from  then  to  1917,  fourteen  billions.  Prices 
increased  100  per  cent  from  1896  to  1914  and 
another  hundred  per  cent  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Brogan  says  that  this  advance,  corre- 
sponding to  great  increases  in  capitalization 
— which  is  what  he  believes  represents  most 
of  the  apparent  increase  in  wealth — is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  higher  prices.  Figur- 
ing that  about  a hundred  billion  of  our 
wealth  is  on  paper  as  stocks  and  bonds  is- 
sued against  no  real  property  values,  an  in- 
terest charge  of  six  billions  must  be  paid  by 
consumers  who  for  that  sum  get  no  real 


value.  This  interest,  added  to  that  on  the 
war  debt,  imposes  a burden  on  the  average 
family  of  $390  a year,  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  due  to  over-capitalization. 

Mr.  Brogan  does  not  deny  that  there  is 
profiteering  in  goods  as  well  as  capital,  and 
that  the  other  factors  mentioned  have  some 
share  of  the  responsibility  to  bear;  but  the 
fundamental  cause  he  believes  is  counterfeit 
capital  existing  only  on  paper. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  proposed  legislation 
affecting  their  interests  the  heads  of  the  six 
Michigan  retailers’  associations  have  been 
asked  to  appoint  committees  to  co-operate 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  Michigan  and 
the  various  prosecuting  attorneys. 
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THE  FAMOUS 
“CANARY” 


1063  MADE  IN  BATISTE, 
PINK  AND  WHITE,  $18.00 

The  “Canary”  has  become  exceptionally 
successful  in  underwear  departments. 

It  is  a bloomer  that  gives  greater  comfort 
since  it  has  no  elastic  at  the  leg  to  inter- 
fere with  the  circulation. 

It  is  also  a drawer  and  short  skirt,  other 
prices  are  $13.50  to  $36.00. 

We  also  make  regular  bloomers,  envelope 
chemises,  camisoles,  corset  covers,  skirts, 
nightgowns,  Bloom-Petts. 

Send  us  your  open  orders,  same  will  be 
attended  to. 

SIMON  & MENDELSOHN 

40-46  West  25th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Misses’  Hats 
Baby  Caps 


Ladies’  Hats 
Boys’  Hats 


CHILDREN’S  HATS 

Trimmed  or  Untrimmed 


Your  trade  will  demand  lower 
priced  goods  this  season.  We  will 
continue,  as  we  always  have  done, 
to  handle  this  class  of  goods  exclu- 
sively. We  have  built  up  a tremen- 
dous business  in  lower  priced  goods 
and  it  is  decidedly  to  your  advan- 
tage to  deal  with  us. 

If  you  have  not  received  our  new 
Spring  Catalog,  write  at  once. 


S.  P.  NELSON  & SONS 

* 

In  This  Line  Since  Sixty-nine 

INCIN  NATIrv 

Fourth  and  Elm  • 

Member  Cincinnati  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association 
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the  most  practical  and  economical  child’s  dress 
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Place  your  orders  now! 
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Our  Way  to  Make  Profits 

is  to  save  on  purchases.  The  most 
authentic  information  of  the  trades 
is  found  in  the 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
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Hosiery  Helps  That  Will  Reduce 
Your  Losses  on  Returns 

Examine  the  Stockings  for  Garter  Marks,  If  Your  Policy  Is  To  Refuse 
Returns  After  Hose  Have  Been  Tried  On — Old  Policy  of  Taking  Back 
“Anything”  Is  Easy,  But  Expensive — But,  Whatever  Your  Policy  Is,  See  That 
All  Concerned  Understand  It  to  Insure  Its  Consistent  Application 


The  problem  of  returns  from  customers  in 
the  hosiery  department  is  a serious  one.  Re- 
turns have  always  been  annoying,  but  at  pres- 
ent prices  they  are  also  expensive  to  the  de- 
partment, and  numerous  buyers  are  wondering 
if  it  would  not  be  a good  thing  to  take  some 
steps  to  eliminate  the  loss  incurred  in  taking 
back  unsalable  hose. 

An  investigation  recently  made  by  an 
Economist  staff-member  disclosed  that  in 
many  stores  the  number  of  returns  has  fallen 
off  in  the  last  year  or  two.  This  is  rather 
surprising,  since  one  might  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  when  a woman  pays  a high  price  for 
her  stockings  she  is  going  to  see  that  she  gets 
full  value  for  her  money. 

Customers  Not  So  Exacting 

Buyers  say,  however,  that  the  general 
“flush”  condition  of  their  customers  has  made 
them  more  careless  and  less  ready  to  bring 
things  back.  They  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  idea,  too,  that  general  hosiery  quality 
has  depreciated,  and  that  they  cannot  expect 
as  much  wear  for  their  money  as  formerly. 
The  store  which  has  taken  customers  into  its 
confidence  and  explained  manufacturing  diffi- 
culties has  less  trouble  with  returns  than 
others. 

There  appear  to  be  three  methods  used  in 
handling  hosiery  returns.  (Worn  goods  only, 
of  course.  There  is  no  question  about  taking 
back  unused  stockings). 

One  store  will  take  back  anything  whatso- 
ever. Another  allows  return  of  hose  only  if  it 
is  clear  that  it  has  not  been  put  on  the  foot. 
A third  has  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  judges 
each  case  on  its  merits  and  the  general  expedi- 
ency of  the  situation.  This  last  is  the  most 
popular,  and  the  first  is  becoming  rarest  of 
the  three. 

Plausible,  But  Expensive 

Stores  which  take  back  anything  justify 
the  action  as  good  advertising,  especially  when 
a competitor  has  a more  rigid  policy.  Others 
say:  “Right  or  wrong,  the  customer  must  be 
satisfied.”  In  one  large  store  with  a very  suc- 
cessful department  it  is  the  custom  to  refer  all 
complaints  immediately  to  the  adjustment 
bureau  and  accept  without  question  their  ac- 
tion, throwing  the  stockings  into  a box,  check- 
ing them  up  two  or  three  times  a year  and 
each  time  writing  $500  off  the  books  as  a con- 
sequence. 

The  stores  which  accept  return  of  hosiery 
only  if  it  has  not  been  put  on  the  foot  adopt 
this  policy  for  two  reasons,  chiefly.  First,  the 
manufacturer  will  not  accept  return  of  stock- 
ings which  have  been  put  on,  thus  throwing 


all  the  loss  of  a return  on  the  store.  Second, 
by  putting  on  the  stockings,  the  customer 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  store  to  tell 
whether  the  hose  themselves  were  defective 
or  the  customer  damaged  them  in  putting  them 
on.  Few  women  will  admit  that  a stocking 
could  possibly  have  been  damaged  by  the  first 
try-on;  but  rings  will  catch,  and  stockings 
forced  over  the  foot  in  a twisted  position  will 
break. 

Look  for  Garter  Marks 

In  determining  whether  stockings  have  been 
worn,  look  for  garter  marks.  If  these  cannot 
be  seen,  compare  the  two  stockings  of  the  re- 
turned pair.  In  case  the  first  tried  on  is  the 
defective  one  the  other  will  usually  not  have 
been  put  on  at  all,  and  the  distinction  between 
a stocking  fresh  from  the  box  and  one  which 
has  been  stretched  over  the  foot  and  leg  is 
often  plain. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  let  every  customer  know 
what  the  manufacturer’s  attitude  is  in  regard 
to  taking  back  goods,  as  the  store’s  refusal 
then  seems  less  arbitrary.  Customers  should 
understand  the  no-return  rule  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  too,  so  they  have  no  come-back. 

Stores  which  say  they  judge  the  individual 
case  usually  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  They 
judge  the  individual  customer.  Most  of  them 
have  the  same  rule  about  stockings  that  have 
been  put  on  as  has  the  second  group;  but 
whether  it  is  applied  depends  on  the  customer’s 
attitude  and  her  importance  to  the  store. 

If  she  is  quiet  and  reasonable,  giving  the 
impression  that  her  statement  as  to  having 
found  a manufacturing  defect  after  putting  on 
the  stockings  is  to  be  believed,  she  is  given 
satisfaction.  If  she  comes  in  in  a temper,  or 
goes  into  one  on  being  questioned,  quite  often 
it  is  felt  that,  unless  her  claim  is  fully  sub- 
stantiated, there  is  no  profit  in  submitting  to 
a possible  imposition.  Once  good  and  mad,  no 
settlement  will  bring  back  her  friendship. 

When  All  Rules  Are  Off 

When  the  customer  is  one  who  spends  a 
good  deal  of  money  with  the  store  all  rules  are 
off.  If  it  is  known  that  she  is  reasonable  the 
case  is  put  to  her  from  the  store’s  angle  and 
some  small  concession  made.  But  if  there  is 
a doubt  as  to  her  disposition,  she  gets  what 
she  wants  without  argument. 

In  all  cases,  of  course,  dropped  stitches 
and  similar  manufacturing  defects  are  perfect 
grounds  for  returning  goods. 

In  some  cases  an  even  exchange  is  allowed 
on  the  defective  hose,  but  usually  an  attempt 
is  made  to  induce  the  customer  to  accept  a dis- 
count on  the  price  .she  paid,  mend  the  stocking 


and  use  it;  or  to  get  her  to  buy  another  pair 
at  a substantial  reduction.  In  either  case,  the 
profit  on  the  sale  is  lost;  but  if  an  even  ex- 
change is  made  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  also 
lost  unless  it  is  a manufacturer’s  defect  which 
the  mill  will  accept  back. 

Ways  of  Disposal 

The  stockings  which  are  taken  back  are 
handled  variously.  In  some  stores  they  are 
kept  until  a quantity  has  accumulated  and  are 
then  given  to  a charitable  institution.  Gen- 
erally, stockings  which  have  not  been  worn  are 
offered  to  the  salespeople  at  small  prices  or  are 
put  out  as  seconds.  Those  which  have  been 
worn  are  sold  to  salespeople  for  10  cents  a pair 
or  given  away  to  them. 

Many  customers  are  careful  to  examine 
stockings  before  leaving  the  counter.  In  some 
stores  it  is  a duty  of  the  salesperson  to  do  so; 
but  this  is  not  good  policy.  So  many  stockings 
have  small  defects,  such  as  heavy  threads,  that 
a sorting  process  at  the  counter  would  result 
in  selling  only  the  perfect  pairs  and  leave  a 
large  collection  of  less  desirable  goods  in  stock. 
These  minor  defects  would  often  not  be  noticed 
at  all  by  the  customer. 

Even  when  hosiery  runs  fairly  high  in  per- 
fection, to  have  the  salesperson  examine  a 
number  of  pairs  at  the  counter  gives  to  wait- 
ing customers  the  impression  that  the  goods  in 
the  department  are  not  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  they  become  too  critical. 

Lack  of  Policy  Troublesome 

One  definite  rule  should  exist — or  one  for 
each  department — known  to  both  buyer  and 
bureau,  and  this  rule  should  govern  all  de- 
cisions. Otherwise  the  customer  thinks  she 
has  put  one  over  on  the  department — and  she 
has — and  she  has  the  advantage  in  future  deal- 
ings. 

Many  buyers  who  have  been  “easy”  in 
handling  returns  in  past  years  now  want  to 
adopt  a more  stringent  policy,  but  find  that 
customers  have  become  so  used  to  having  all 
claims  made  good  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
change  matters.  It  is  being  done,  however, 
and  fewer  stockings  are  being  exchanged  than 
ever  before  because  the  justice  of  the  claims, 
rather  than  temporary  expediency,  is  the  de- 
termining factor.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Sometimes  all  the  stores  of  like  class  in  a 
community  agree  on  one  policy  so  that  all  will 
benefit.  This  has  not  been  found  to  work. 
While  they  all  hold  to  the  agreement  as  regards 
the  general  run  of  customers,  each  has  some 
“pets”  who  receive  special  consideration,  and 
this  soon  gets  noised  abroad.  A rule  once 
made  must  be  universally  applied. 
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Underwear 


Oversold ! That  seems  to  be  the  cry 
of  most  underwear  manufacturers.  But 
through  fortunate  buying  we’ve  been  able 
to  get  raw  materials  that  have  kept  our 


We  Can  Get  Out  Your  Orders 


UNDERWEAR 


Robischon  & Peckham  Co. 
Distributors 

255  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


All  we  ask  is  that  you  get  yours  to  us 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  we  will  take 
care  of  them  in  the  order  they  are  re- 
ceived. 

Are  you  well  stocked  in  POLLY-ANN A 
Underwear?  Our  tremendous  national  ad- 
vertising campaign  is  now  in-  full  swing. 
Women  will  be  buying  POLLY-ANNA  to 
replenish  their  spring  wardrobe.  Are  you 
ready  for  this  rush  season?  You  can  stock 
from  a large  variety  of  cottons,  silks  or 
True  Irish  Linen. 


Chas.  E.  Shedaker  & Sons 
Manufacturers,  Philadelphia 
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Floorcoverings,  draperies  and  home  furnishings  are  combined  in  a most  artistic  manner  in  this  department  of  the  Abrahamson-Bigelow  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Displays  of  Homefurnishings 
Important  in  Small  Centers 

Rugs,  Draperies,  Decorative  Articles  and  Various  Other  Practical  Items  of  Merchandise 
Help  to  Sell  Each  Other  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Show  Windows  at 
Department  Entrance  a Feature 


The  view  of  the  rug,  carpet  and  drapery 
department  of  the  Abrahamson-Bigelow  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  shown  on  this  page,  illus- 
trates some  of  the  possibilities  of  effective 
displays  that  can  readily  be  made  by  stores 
in  small  centers. 

The  department  occupies  practically  an 
entire  floor,  70  x 120  ft.,  and  is  reached  by 
two  elevators.  The  main  entrance  is  un- 
usual, consisting  of  a hallway  on  one  side 
of  which  are  two  spacious  show-windows. 
These  windows  are  dressed  with  the  same 
care  as  those  down  on  the  street  front  and 
are  always  used  for  the  display  of  goods 
used  in  the  home. 

Stocks  in  the  department  are  so  arranged 


that  at  any  time  rugs,  draperies  and  decora- 
tive accessories  including  everything  needed 
in  a room  except  the  furniture  may  be 
grouped  together  quickly  and  changed  as  de- 
sired, thus  giving  prospective  customers 
practical  demonstrations  as  to  the  harmony 
of  color  and  design  in  the  merchandise 
shown. 

Showings  a Factor 

According  to  J.  M.  Eckman,  buyer  of 
the  homefurnishings  lines,  the  excellent 
sales  records  of  the  department  are  largely 
due  to  the  displays  his  salespeople  make. 
He  also  holds  that  the  showing  of  artistic 
lamps,  vases  and  other  articles  for  house- 
hold decoration  has  led  to  many  sales  to 


customers  who  had  no  intention  of  purchas- 
ing such  merchandise.  Thus  he  furnishes 
additional  testimony  that  displays  make 
sales. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration,  some 
of  the  large  rugs  are  displayed  on  a rack; 
but  in  addition,  other  rugs  are  piled  in  the 
space  beyond  the  group  of  lamps,  etc.,  in  the 
left  of  the  illustration.  Linoleoums  are 
shown  in  this  space  also.  An  unusual  fea- 
ture in  this  department  is  the  showing  of 
table  oilcloths.  The  goods  are  carried  in 
the  extreme  end  of  the  room  under  the  win- 
dow where  they  have  an  exceptional  light. 

Altogether  this  department  is  worthy  of 
study. 


Carpet  Association 
Elects  Officers 
for  1920 

Present  Purse  to  Retiring  Secretary 
in  Recognition  of  Work  Done — 
Drive  for  New  Members 
Continued 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Car- 
pet Association  of  America  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  to  serve  for  1920 : 

President,  Michael  F.  Phelan;  first  vice- 
president,  Edward  Pearson;  second  vice- 
president,  George  Nicols;  treasurer,  J.  H. 
Huelat;  secretary,  Herbert  Plimpton. 

The  board  of  governors  now  consists  of 
the  following:  Class  of  1921:  Victor  G.  Beu- 
tell,  David  T.  McKelvey,  Edward  Pearson, 
George  Nicols.  Class  of  1922:  Arthur  W. 


Cole,  D.  F.  Murphy,  Herbert  Plimpton,  Ben- 
nett H.  Tobey.  Class  of  1923:  Willard  T. 
Case,  J.  H.  Huelat,  Michael  F.  Phelan.  Class 
of  1924:  Alexander  Aird,  Edward  L.  Gilbert, 
Frank  B.  Proctor  and  Howard  Marshall. 

The  principal  committees  will  be  headed 
as  follows:  House,  F.  B.  Proctor;  Welfare, 

D.  F.  Murphy;  Membership,  E.  L.  Gilbert; 
Auditing,  A.  N.  Cook;  Publicity,  J.  H.  Hue- 
lat; Dinner,  E.  L.  Gilbert. 

The  Association  is  vigorously  pushing  its 
campaign  for  new  members  among  manufac- 
turers, importers,  merchants  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  and  retail  floorcover- 
ing business  of  America.  Its  quarters  are 
in  the  Madison  Square  Hotel,  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  A.  N.  Cook  from 
the  office  of  secretary,  the  board  of  govern- 
ors of  the  Association  presented  a substan- 
tial purse  to  him  as  a token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  carpet  trade. 


Want  Foreign  Goods 

More  Buyers  Going  Abroad — One 
Gets  Home 

British  rugs  continue  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  American  buyers.  E.  E.  W.  Cruick- 
shank  of  Strawbridge  & Clothier,  and 
Thomas  Cowell  of  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Thomas  Breslin  of  Breslin  Bros.,  New 
York,  sailed  on  the  Adriatic  two  weeks  ago, 
and  John  Hermes  of  Stern  Bros,  will  follow 
them  in  the  near  future. 

Abe  Lewis,  buyer  for  the  “Subway  Store” 
of  N.  Snellenburg  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
just  returned  from  Japan,  where  he  pur- 
chased a quantity  of  Oriental  goods,  includ- 
ing floorcoverings. 


Aaron  Stern  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
appointed  buyer  of  laces,  ribbons,  handker- 
chiefs and  neckwear  for  the  Fair  Store  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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merchandise  must  sustain  store  policy 

No  matter  how  high  the  merchant’s  ideals,  they  are  judged  finally  by  the  satisfac- 
tion his  goods  give.  The  merchandise  must  safeguard  customer  and  store. 


In  yarns,  XtonTJranb  protects  both.  The 
customer  finds  she  can  get  no  better  yarns 
anywhere  for  the  way  yarns  should  knit 
and  wear  or  for  amount  of  yarn  for  money 
expended. 

XtonXranh  yarns  have  a resiliency  all 
their  own,  produced  by  the  process  ex- 
clusive  with  Xion  iBranh — re-reeling  after 
dyeing — of  which  the  skein  is  the  evidence. 

This  resiliency  is  a joy  to  the  fingers  of 


the  experienced  knitter  and  is  a great 
factor  in  fit  and  service  of  the  finished 
product. 

Xton  Xranb  yarns  are  also  economical  in 
their  yardage  which  is  greater  than  that 
of  lighter  weight  yarns,  full  16  ounces  to 
the  pound  of  yarn,  net — no  cardboard  or 
paper  included. 

XionXranh  yarns  in  every  way  measure 
up  to  the  best  ideals  in  merchandising. 


Just  out — the  1920  Lion  Knitting  Book — a helpful  and  comprehensive  sales  stimulant;  retails  at  15  cents 


The  Lion  Yarn  Company  factory,  illustrated  below,  is  in  Philadelphia  at  6oth  St.  and  Baltimore  Ave. 


Calhoun.  Robbins  & Co. 

Owners  and  Selling  Agents 

895-899  Broadway,  Between  19th  and  20th  Sts.,  New  York 
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Tri-State  Shoe  Men 

Arrange  for  Displays 

Special  invitation  has  been  extended  to 
traveling  representatives  of  shoe  manufactur- 
ers to  display  their  samples  during  the  coming 
convention  of  the  Tri-State  Retailers,  which 
will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  Hotel  Chisca 
on  March  8 and  9. 

The  committee  on  hotels  has  arranged  with 
the  management  of  the  Chisca  to  erect  booths 
along  the  inside  walls  of  the  large  convention 
hall  and  on  the  mezzanine  floor  just  outside  of 
the  convention  hall,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  display  of  footwear.  A nominal  charge 
will  be  made  by  the  hotel  for  these  booths. 
Traveling  men  that  expect  to  attend  the  con- 
vention and  desire  to  arrange  for  display 
space  are  requested  to  write  or  wire  without 
delay  for  reservations  either  to  the  committee 
or  the  hotel  direct. 

Every  merchant  selling  shoes  at  retail  in 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  is  urged 
to  attend  this  convention.  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  shoe  men  who  it  is  anticipated 
will  come  to  Memphis  from  every  part  of  the 
three  States  covered  by  the  association,  it  is 
expected  that  hotels  will  be  taxed  to  capacity. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  reservations  be 
made  at  once  by  writing  to  either  T.  W.  Sher- 
ron,  president,  or  R.  E.  Caradine,  secretary, 
both  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Armour  & Co.  Divorces 
Its  Leather  Interests 

In  a circular  outlining  the  details  of  stock 
distribution,  Armour  & Co.  have  announced 
the  divorcing  of  their  leather  and  tanning  in- 
terests from  the  parent  concern.  A new  com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  the  Armour  Leather 
Co.,  has  been  organized  which  will  hereafter 
have  in  charge  this  phase  of  the  Armour  busi- 
ness. Stock  in  the  new  company  was  offered 
to  the  preferred  stockholders  of  Armour  & Co. 
and  the  general  public,  subscription  privileges 
having  expired  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Stock  was  offered  in  blocks  of  one  share 
of  preferred  and  seven  shares  of  common  at 
$200  per  block,  or  the  equivalent  of  $95  for 
each  share  of  the  preferred  and  $15  for  each 
of  the  seven  shares  of  common.  Armour  & Co. 
preferred  stockholders  were  given  preference 
in  the  acceptance  of  subscriptions,  public  sub- 
scriptions being  accepted  subject  to  such  allot- 
ments to  these  stockholders. 

Connection  with  Armour  & Co.  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  leather  company  through  100,- 
000  shares  of  founders’  stock,  for  which  the 
original  company  will  pay  $5  per  share. 


Corset  Makers’  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Corset  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  of  the  United  States 
was  held  Feb.  17  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York.  An  attractive  cabaret  accom- 
panied an  excellent  dinner,  and  parodies  of 
well-known  songs  were  flashed  on  a screen 


and  sung  by  the  company.  The  parodies 
were  unusual  in  that  they  were  well  done; 
as  a rule,  at  affairs  of  this  sort,  they  are 
very  bad. 

Julius  Kahn,  of  California,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  an  earnest 
plea  for  universal  training  as  distinguished 
from  universal  service.  Senator  Ford  of 
Wisconsin  was  the  other  principal  speaker. 


Palm  Beach 


(Continued  from  page  43) 

being  worn  here  was  created  of  a marvelous 
slip  composed  of  ropes  of  large  round  jet  beads 
and  finest  jet  beads,  over  black  satin,  and  con- 
fined at  the  waist  line  with  a girdle  of  jet 
beads.  A black  feather  fan  was  carried. 

Pailletted  Gowns  in  Favor 

From  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
worn,  it  may  be  judged  that  pailletted  gowns 
have  been  accepted  for  Palm  Beach  wear,  and 
one  sees  numbers  in  the  exclusive  shops’  col- 
lections as  well  as  at  fashionable  gatherings. 
For  instance,  there  was  one  of  royal  blue 
paillettes,  girdled  with  a sash  of  subdued  and 
beautiful  colorings. 

Many  of  the  newest  evening  dresses  show 
the  influence  of  the  vogue  of  accordeon  pleat- 
ing, especially  adapted  to  the  jeunne  fille  type 
of  woman  and  very  chic  and  attractive. 

The  younger  set  are  frequently  seen  in 
dainty  pink  taffeta  models  that  are  charm- 
ingly youthful  and  becoming.  The  skirts  of 
these  frocks  show  many  smart  little  ruffles. 

There  are  also  very  beautiful  colors  to 
brighten  the  evening  functions,  one  gown  of 
gorgeous  red  satin  recently  attracting  a 
large  share  of  attention.  Several  Georgette 
gowns  have  been  worn  of  late  by  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  Palm  Beach 
colony. 

Scarf-like  Georgette  Draperies 

One  was  of  pale  violet  Georgette,  made 
with  moderately  full  skirt  and  a simple  bodice, 
the  whole  creation  distinguished  by  scarf -like 
draperies  of  the  Georgette  extending  over  the 
arms,  crossing  at  the  back,  and  trailing  down 
into  a very  long  and  slender  train. 

Another  lavender  Georgette  was  in  the 
sleeveless,  surplice  bodice  type  much  seen  this 
season,  with  draped  skirt  and  a silver  ribbon 
girdle.  Purple  orchids  in  a huge  corsage  were 
the  striking  complement  to  the  exquisite  gown. 

An  ivory  white  Georgette  with  draped 
corsage  and  gracefully  draped  skirt  had  the 
shortest  sleeves  of  white  thread  lace  over 
short  sleeves  of  the  crepe.  This  model  in  its 
exquisite  simplicity  set  off  to  perfection  some 
of  the  most  marvelous  jewels  seen  in  Palm 
Beach. 


Leo  Weil,  of  Weil  & Weil,  will  start  May  1 
for  China,  where  he  will  purchase  laces 
for  use  in  the  developing  of  Philippine 
blouses.  His  firm  has  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  silk  blouses  and  will  handle 
only  hand-made  cotton  waists. 


New  Paris  Handbags  and 
Pocketbooks 

Variety  Marks  the  Goods  Now  Being 
Put  Out  for  the  Easter 
Season 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

Handbags  in  brocades,  in  beaded  nets  and 
in  combinations  of  silk  crochet  and  beads 
are  featured  in  the  new  lines  now  shown. 

Frame  bags  still  take  precedence.  Com- 
position frames,  notably  in  shell,  in  amber 
and  in  deep  tones  of  red,  are  prominent.  Fab- 
ric-covered metal  frames  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent. Great  prominence  is  given  to  heavy 
carved  frames  in  painted  wood  and  in  com- 
position. Many  of  the  bags  thus  mounted 
are  ornamented  with  a carved  motif  made  of 
the  wood  or  the  composition,  applied  to  the 
body  portion  of  the  bag. 

Made  of  Embroideries 

Bags  made  of  Chinese  and  Persian  em- 
broideries are  used  for  both  street  and  the- 
ater. 

Faille,  colored  velvet  and  shot  taffeta  are 
used  for  bags  in  plainer  styles. 

Pocketbooks,  in  long  narrow  shapes,  made 
of  brocaded  satin  in  brilliant  colors  on  a dark 
ground  are  among  the  novelties  now  being 
brought  out  for  Easter.  They  close  with  a 
tab  of  the  fabric  and  a snap  fastener. 

In  Two  Tones  of  Suede 

A bag  in  light  tan  suede  is  trimmed  with 
bands  of  darker  colored  suede  run  vertically 
through  the  length  of  the  bag.  A black 
suede  bag  of  the  same  shape  is  trimmed  with 
half-inch  bands  of  royal  blue  suede  and  is 
lined  with  royal  blue  faille. 

Tassels  as  Trimmings 

Long  tassels  in  colored  silk  are  extensively 
used  as  trimmings  on  silk  bags.  Often  as 
many  as  four  tassels  are  used,  each  from  six 
to  eight  inches  in  length. 

Clasps  Are  Large 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  clasps. 
These  are  large  and  conspicuous  and  made  of 
ivory,  wood  or  composition  carved  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  figures. 

Jewelled  clasps  are  also  in  good  demand. 

Brilliant  Colorings 

High  colors  generally  have  the  preference, 
deep  orange,  bright  greens,  royal  blue  and 
ruby  being  extensively  used  in  embroideries 
or  in  beaded  patterns  on  dark  fabrics  or  on 
gold.  Plain-colored  linings,  generally  in  high 
colors,  are  favored,  but  metal-run  silks  are 
also  extensively  used  as  linings. 

Boat  and  Melon  Shapes 

Boat  and  melon  shapes  are  still  good. 

Envelope  pocketbooks  are  also  in  demand. 
Novelties  in-  suede  envelope  bags  recently 
shown  are  in  square  form  and  are  trimmed  in 
two-tone  effects  or  in  two-color  combinations. 


HDeLong  x 
Hair  Pins 


mhe  Rackaqe. 

with  the  / 
White  Band/ 


Trade  Mark  Re£.  U.S. Pat. Off. 

% 

De  Long 
Hook**1*  Eye 


A De  Long 
advertisement 
appearing  in  the 
Needlecraft  and 
Butterick  Quarterlies 


De  Long 
Hook*~°Eye 


DE  LONG  Hook  and  Eye  Tape  Sells 
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EVERY  month  during  1920  ten  million  women  will  read  striking  adver- 
tisements like  the  above  about  the  De  Long  products.  Part  of  these 
women  are  your  customers.  After  reading  “see  that  hump”  advertising 
they  are  going  to  look  for  De  Long  products  on  your  notions  counter. 

Most  of  them  are  women  who  have  known  the  name  De  Long  for  years. 
Practically  all  of  them  are  prospective  buyers  of  convenient  De  Long  Hook 
and  Eye  Tape.  They’ll  buy  them  and  other  De  Long  products  somewhere 
— it  depends  on  you  whether  they  buy  from  you. 

Remind  them.  Get  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Tape  out  in  front  of  the 
counter.  See  that  you  have  all  the  sizes,  in  both  white  and  black.  Check  up 
your  other  De  Long  products — Hooks  and  Eyes,  Snaps — the  world’s  flat- 
test snaps — De  Long  Hair  Pins,  Safety  Pins  and  Toilet  Pins.  Let  your  wom- 
en customers  “see  that  hump”  the  minute  they  step  up  to  your  notion  counter 


THE  DE  LONG  HOOK 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


& EYE  COMPANY 

St.  Marys,  Canada 
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Now’s  the  Time  to  Boost 
Art  Needlework 

New  Offerings  in  Art  Goods  Market  Lend  Themselves 
Readily  to  Campaigns — Instruction,  Demonstration  and 
Appropriately  Staged  Window  Displays  Now  Will  Mean 
More  Business — Here  are  Some  Practical  Suggestions 


The  variety  of  needlework  fashionable  in 
almost  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  for 
women  and  children,  besides  the  seasonable 
demand  for  household  linens,  porch  and  bun- 
galow furbelows  indicate  that  the  art  goods 
department,  if  encouraged,  may  be  made  to 
yield  unusual  returns. 

Beads  and  all  kinds  of  beading  is  in  great 
demand,  stamped  patterns  for  medallions,  in- 
sertings  and  a variety  of  belts,  girdles,  sou- 
toirs  and  tassels  may  be  had,  with  directions 
for  making.  Beading  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue popular  the  vogue  lasting  through 
another  season  at  least. 

Wool  Embroidery 

The  fad  for  wool  embroidery  is  reflected 
everywhere.  Scarcity  of  merchandise  neces- 
sitating a search  in  one  art  department  for 
colors,  in  another  for  needles,  and  another  for 
patterns  frequently  discourages  the  shopper 
and  they  abandon  the  attempt  at  handmade 
decoration  altogether. 

The  department  that  can  advertise  a cer- 
tain design  in  embroidery,  preferably  wool, 
just  at  present,  with  all  materials,  including 
needles,  will  find  it  highly  profitable. 

Hat  bands,  wide  ribbons,  sashes,  hand- 
bags, blouses,  gowns,  porch  pillows  and  prac- 
tically every  article  susceptible  to  embroidery 
are  showing  gay  little  flowers,  and  all-over  and 
conventional  patterns  done  in  wool.  These 
threads  are  now  on  the  market  in  spools  and 
balls  of  10-  to  25-yard  lengths  and  in  practi- 
cally all  shades. 

Needles  directly  suitable  for  this  em- 
broidery are  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Large 
size  darning  needles,  which  come  in  packages 
at  5 and  10  cents  a package  are  being  substi- 
tuted in  art  departments  for  the  regulation 
embroidery  needle.  These  are  sold  one  or 
more  needles  to  a customer  at  3 to  5 cents 
each. 

Organdy  blouses  with  gay  splashes  of  wool 
embroidery  will  be  fashionable  and  vestees 
and  collar  and  cuff  sets  are  being  made  in  in- 
numerable patterns.  White  daisies,  with  a 
touch  of  green  done  in  wool  embroidery,  on 
blue,  buff  and  ecru  organdy,  are  attractive. 
Color  combinations  are  most  pleasing. 

Crepe  for  Porch  and  Bungalow 

Cotton  crepes  in  shades  of, blue,  pink,  Nile, 
tan,  gray  and  lavender  cut  and  stamped  for 
various  designs  of  pillows,  scarfs,  etc.  for  the 
boudoir  and  porch  are  selling  well.  These 
are  done  mostly  in  “long  and  short  stitch’' 
with  coarse  threads  which  come  with  the 
stamped  material. 

The  fad  for  lamp  shades  continues  un- 
abated and  as  this  has  become  practically  a 


home  industry,  the  sale  of  materials  with 
practical  making  instructions  from  a special 
demonstrator  employed  for  only  a few  days 
— or  from  a saleswoman  in  the  department — 
is  found  highly  successful. 

The  silhouette  lamp  shade  is  perhaps  most 
popular  just  at  present.  These  silhouettes 
of  popular  favorites,  and  famous  personages 
come  in  packages,  four  to  twelve  in  a package, 
and  retail  at  20  cents  to  $1.  They  are  pasted 
directly  on  to  the  lamp  shade  or  whatever 
article  is  adaptable  for  this  form  of  decora- 
tion. 

Children’s  Garments 

Dainty  little  romper  patterns,  with 
touches  of  hand  embroidery,  sand  pile  gar- 
ments, aprons  and  sunbonnets  come  already 
cut  and  stamped  and  some  package  goods  in- 
clude threads. 

Sales  may  be  encouraged  by  a generous 
display  of  these  garments  shown  on  small  fig- 
ures in  the  department.  The  appeal  to  the 
mother  is  irresistible. 

A nifty  little  outfit  that  is  selling  well  is 
the  “doll’s  home  dressmaker  outfit.”  This  is 
package  goods  and  designed  for  attractive 
display.  The  envelopes  contain  from  five  to 
twelve  pieces,  consisting  of  petticoats,  che- 
mise, dress,  coat,  cap,  bonnet,  etc.  They  are 
made  mostly  of  white  pique,  though  pink  and 
blue  are  now  being  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  will  be  out  shortly.  The  garments 
are  cut  and  stamped  in  simple,  practical  pat- 
terns and  the  package  includes  needle,  thimble, 
thread  and  hoop. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  art  needlework 
department  depends  upon  attractive  display 
and  all  the  window  space  possible  should  be 
given  to  attractive  arrangements  of  season- 
able articles.  Just  at  this  time,  a sandpile 
arrangement  with  small  figures  in  hand-em- 
broidered garments,  would  be  practicable. 

A child’s  tea  table,  with  an  afternoon  tea 
setting  and  a party  of  little  doll  girls,  attrac- 
tively dressed  with  a generous  showing  of  the 
above-mentioned  ‘doll’s  home  dressmaker  out- 
fits” would  be  advantageous.  The  dolls  might 
be  shown  working  upon  some  of  the  small  gar- 
ments. 

A Textile  Directory 

The  number  of  looms  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  in  August,  1919,  was  932,803, 
as  compared  with  917,497  in  the  same  month 
of  1916.  Such  are  the  figures  given  by  the 
Dockham  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  in  the  latest 
edition  of  their  “American  Report  and  Direc- 
tory of  the  Textile  Manufacture  and  Dry 
Goods  Trade.”  The  number  of  cotton  spindles 
are  given  in  the  same  compilation  as  35,668,- 


344  in  1919,  against  34,427,559  in  1916.  In  its 
list  of  textile  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  which  includes  equipment,  product  and 
other  details,  the  new  mills  are  marked  by  an 
asterisk. 

The  dry  goods  information  includes  lists  of 
commission  firms  and  other  wholesale  houses 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  names 
of  dealers  in  raw  materials  are  also  given. 

Ypsilanti  Provides  New 
Sample  Showrooms 

For  some  time  salesmen  carrying  trunks 
have  not  been  able  to  show  their  goods  to 
merchants  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  because  of 
inability  to  secure  adequate  sample  rooms. 
The  merchants  were  thus  placed  at  a serious 
disadvantage,  as  many  desirable  lines  could 
be  seen  only  by  a trip  to  a buying  center. 

To  overcome  this  the  Ypsilanti  Board  of 
Commerce  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  fur- 
nished a large,  well  lighted  room  for  the  use 
of  visiting  salesmen.  The  use  of  the  room  is 
free.  It  is  steam-heated  and  reached  by  an 
elevator.  Trunks  will  be  placed  on  the  floor  by 
a taxicab  company  for  a moderate  charge,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  encourage  sales- 
men’s visits. 

Glove  Firm  Warns  of 
Production  Hold-ups 

One  of  the  best-known  firms  manufactur- 
ing glove-silk  underwear  and  silk  gloves  has 
thought  it  desirable  to  warn  its  customers  that 
they  must  not  expect  the  visits  of  salesmen 
as  early  as  usual,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  make  prompt  deliveries.  The 
firm  is  making  every  effort  to  produce  at  high 
speed,  but  labor  difficulties  have  been  a severe 
handicap,  and  at  present  fall  orders  are  just 
being  cleaned  up.  Salesmen  will  not  start  out 
until  these  old  orders  are  well  out  of  the  way. 
This  difficulty  in  production  has  been  a check 
on  the  activities  of  other  silk  underwear  manu- 
facturers also. 

The  store  of  X.  H.  Cox,  Morgantown, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  doubled  in  size  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  adjoining  building.  The  two  have 
been  connected,  the  shoes  and  men’s  goods 
being  carried  in  the  old  part  and  the  dry 
goods  and  women’s  goods  in  the  newer 
section. 

M.  Ladeson,  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  has  purchased 
the  building  now  occupied  by  his  men’s  store, 
and  the  adjoining  building.  This  he  will  use 
for  a women’s  and  children’s  ready-to-wear 
department  and  a shoe  store  for  both  sexes. 
The  windows  are  being  modernized. 

Simon-Kahn  Co.,  Inc.,  bargain  basement 
goods,  have  taken  over  for  their  own  use  the 
entire  building  at  911  Broadway,  New  York. 

H.  J.  Shamberg,  of  Frank  & Seder,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  announces  that  in  future  his 
name  will  be  H.  J.  Chambers.  The  change 
was  made  for  reasons  existing  prior  to  our 
entrance  into  the  war. 

Claude  F.  Babcock,  one  of  the  best-known 
dry  goods  men  in  western  New  York,  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Babcock  & Davidson,  op- 
erating a department  store  at  Hornell,  New 
York,  has  become  a partner  in  the  W.  A.  Mor- 
gan-Babcock  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo.  He  will 
retain  his  interest  in  the  Hornell  firm. 
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Doepkes  Ask  for  Receiver, 
Sueing  W.  H.  Alms 

Big  Cincinnati  Store’s  Owners  Split 
— Violation  of  Agreement  Alleged 
by  Complainants 

William  L.  Doepke  and  Robert  H.  Doepke 
have  brought  suit  through  their  attorneys  in 
which  they  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a re- 
ceiver for  the  Alms  & Doepke  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
and  the  enforcement  of  an  agreement  alleged 
to  have  been  entered  into  on  June  21  of  last 
year.  It  is  asserted  that  under  this  agree- 
ment the  interest  of  William  H.  Alms  and  his 
family  was  to  be  converted  into  preferred 
stock,  leaving  the  common  stock  to  the  Doep- 
kes with  control  of  the  company  through  vot- 
ing power.  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  Alms 
interest  at  a quite  recent  meeting  voted  in  a 
new  board  of  directors,  eliminating  the  Doep- 
kes from  the  board — this,  it  is  charged,  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  above  mentioned. 
William  L.  and  Robert  H.  Doepke  seek  to  set 
aside  this  election  and  prevent  the  officers 
elected  from  acting  as  such. 

They  seek  also  to  compel  recognition  of 
the  agreement  of  last  June,  together  with  an 
election  of  directors  and  officers  under  that 
agreement,  and,  further,  to  compel  the  Alms 
interests  to  accept  preferred  stock  for  the 
common  stock  the  latter  now  own. 

Some  idea  of  what  the  Doepkes  figure  is 
the  value  to  them  of  the  agreement  made  last 
June  is  afforded  by  their  request  of  the  Court 
that  damages  be  awarded  them  if  for  any 
reason  the  contract  may  not  be  enforced,  plus 
their  further  statement  that  if  the  amount  of 
damages  they  will  suffer  can  be  ascertained  at 
all  the  amount  will  exceed  $15,000,000. 

The  Doepkes  are  sons  of  the  late  William 
F.  Doepke,  who  formed  the  firm  of  Alms  & 
Doepke  Co.  in  1865,  with  William  H.  Alms  and 
the  late  Frederick  H.  Alms.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  1889.  On  the  death  of 
Frederick  H.  Alms  in  1898  a large  part  of  his 
holdings  were  acquired  by  William  H.  Alms. 
William  F.  Doepke  died  in  1908  and  his  sons 
succeeded  to  his  interest.  From  1908  until 
1913  William  H.  Alms  managed  the  business. 
He  then  became  ill  and  the  executive  tasks  fell 
to  the  two  Doepkes.  They  declare  that  from 
that  time  until  the  present  through  their  man- 
agement the  business  has  increased  from  four 
and  a half  million  dollars  in  1913  to  over  eight 
million  dollars  in  1919,  while  the  net  profits 
have  increased  from  $254,000  to  practically 
$883,000  in  1919. 

A number  of  other  details  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  suit,  these  referring  to 
the  agreement  of  June  21  and  the  voting  in  of 
a new  board  of  directors  and  the  meeting  of 
said  directors  and  election  of  officers,  these 
being  William  H.  Alms,  President;  George  B. 
Alms,  Secretary,  and  Edward  H.  Haefner, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  Doepkes. 

The  Doepkes  insist  that  by  reason  of  his 
physical  condition  William  H.  Alms  is  unable 
to  take  any  actual  part  in  the  management  of 
the  business  and  they  declare  George  B.  Alms 
is  not  familiar  with  the  business.  They  also 
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allege  that  Haefner  and  George  B.  Alms  are 
seeking  to  dispose  of  a surplus  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  by  declaring  a dividend,  and 
an  injunction  against  this  action  is  asked  for. 
A temporary  injunction  of  the  payment  of  any 
dividends  has  been  issued. 

Latest  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  each 
side  has  offered  to  buy  out  the  other.  The 
Alms  interests  have  been  offered  the  Doepkes 
for  $2,500,000  and  the  Doepkes  offer  to  sell 
out  for  $1,500,000.  Negotiations  are  still 
going  on. 

Paris  News  by  Cable 
From  the  Latest 
Style  Openings 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

2 Rue  des  Italiens 

At  the  Cheruit  opening  there  are  shown 
models  built  on  loose  straight  lines  with  the 
waist  low  and  bulky-looking.  There  are  suit 
coats  in  wrist-length  sack-coat  styles.  Knee- 
length  coats  belted  at  the  hips  and  with  the 
skirt  section  circular  and  greatly  flared  are 
also  a feature  of  some  of  the  suits. 

Thick,  twisted,  rope-like  belts  made  of  the 
garment  fabric  and  also  thick  belts  of  cord 
covered  with  the  fabric  are  featured  on 
dresses  and  on  suits. 

Suit  Skirts  Short 

Cheruit’s  suit  skirts  are  short.  In  some 
cases  they  are  pleated  at  the  back  and  have 
a full-length  flat  apron  tunic  with  straight 
edge.  The  skirts  of  other  suits  have  looped 
panel  draperies  at  the  sides. 

There  are  suits  with  the  jacket  made  of 
black  silk  twill  and  the  skirt  of  black  wool 
poplin.  Suits  made  of  printed  foulard  are  also 
on  exhibition.  Cheruit  also  features  three- 
piece  sack  coat  costumes  in  white  cambric 
with  eyelet  embroidery.  Among  the  novelties 
are  eyelet  embroidered  sack  coats  with  dresses 
of  white  surah. 

Novel  Combinations 

Marabou  muffs  are  shown  with  lingerie 
gowns.  Sport  coats  of  yellow  linen  with  a 
dress  skirt  of  pleated  black  cotton  voile  are 
another  Cheruit  combination. 

Hoods  are  placed  on  tailored  dresses,  on 
cape  wraps  and  on  suit  coats. 

Cheruit’s  tailored  dresses  have  sleeves  that 
are  long  and  very  full  from  elbow  to  wrist, 
these  sleeves  being  also  slashed. 

Daring  Color  Effects 

The  evening  gowns  at  this  house  are  in 
daring  color  combinations,  such  as  scarlet 
and  pink,  bright  blue  and  green,  orange  and 
mauve.  The  evening  dresses  are  not  so  decol 
lete  as  of  late,  and  have  very  short  tight 
sleeves. 

The  skirts  of  the  evening  gowns  are  short 
and  feature  enormously  wide  full-length 
loops  of  tulle  or  of  self  fabric,  hung  over  a 
belt  at  the  normal  waistline. 

Wool  poplins  in  plain  and  in  striped  effects 
are  used  for  suits.  For  dresses  printed  fou- 
lards, black  surah,  and  printed  chiffon  are 
featured.  Tailored  gowns  are  trimmed  with 


paillettes  of  brilliant-colored  oilcloth.  This 
same  trimming  is  also  applied  to  afternoon 
frocks  of  chiffon. 

On  evening  wraps,  Cheruit  makes  large 
important  collars  and  cuffs  made  of  bird 
feathers. 

Gray,  bright  blue,  orange  and  scarlet  are 
the  favored  colors  for  suits,  dresses  and 
wraps. 


Milliners  Reconsider 
Four-Seasons  Idea 

The  four-seasons  idea  in  millinery  is 
again  an  important  item  of  discussion  in 
the  hat  trade.  Retailers  are  familiar  with 
the  movement  and  now  the  millinery  inter- 
ests are  getting  ready  to  bring  the  consumer 
into  line  through  an  advertising  campaign 
to  educate  them  and  “sell”  them  on  the  idea 
of  a new  hat  for  each  new  season. 

A meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
of  the  Millinery  Chamber  of  Commerce,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  each  branch  of 
the  hat  trades — hats,  flowers,  feathers,  etc. 
— recently  discussed  plans  for  advancing  the 
four-season  idea.  Discussion  centered 
chiefly  around  the  advisability  of  holding  a 
uniform  opening  in  all  wholesale  markets 
and  the  question  of  how  to  advertise.  Sen- 
timent appears  to  favor  a plan  to  push  the 
big,  central  idea  to  the  consumer  rather  than 
any  kind  of  style  or  hat.  The  advertising  is 
planned  with  the  object  of  giving  the  retailer 
co-operation  in  selling  his  hats  after  he  has 
stocked  them. 


The  Reilly  Silks  Corp.,  354  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  has  been  appointed  sole  sell- 
ing agent  for  the  Rockland  Silk  Co.,  Inc., 
Mills,  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  M.  J.  K.  Reilly, 
president  of  the  firm,  was  for  years  asso- 
ciated with  Samuel  Eiseman  & Co.  L.  Er- 
stein  & Co.,  Inc.,  are  factors  for  the  new 
organization. 

Steinberg  & Linden,  coats  and  suits,  are 
now  located  in  their  new  home  at  132  West 
27th  Street,  New  York. 

George  Dillon,  formerly  buyer  of  hos- 
iery, underwear  and  gloves  for  John  Wana- 
maker  and  Best  & Co.,  New  York,  and  more 
recently  buyer  of  hosiery,  underwear,  men’s 
furnishings  and  umbrellas  for  the  Steiger- 
Vedder  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  joined  Hen- 
derson & Finch,  Inc.,  246  Broadway,  New 
York,  knit  goods  mill  representatives. 

To  celebrate  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
Kaplan  Bros.,  coats  and  suits,  22  West  32d 
Street,  New  York,  the  sales  and  executive 
staffs  gave  a dinner  to  the  heads  of  the  firm 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  A silver  loving  cup  was 
presented  them. 

Markowitz  Brothers,  manufacturers  of 
men’s  lounge  apparel,  formerly  at  840  Broad- 
way, New  York,  have  moved  to  larger  quarters 
at  721  Broadway. 

Louis  Silovitz,  coats  and  suits,  has  moved 
from  1140  Broadway,  New  York,  to  larger 
quarters  at  24  West  Twenty-sixth  Street. 
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STYLES  IN  FOX  FOOTERY  ViE  WITH  EACH  OTHER  FOR  SUPREMACY 
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Be  sure  they  are  “Tweedies” 

T w e e d i e - f i 1 1 e d — Tweedie  tailored  — 

There  is  only  one  Tweedie — the  original  Tweedie 
TWEEDIE  BOOT  TOP  COMPANY  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Grade  Up!  That’s  the  Solution, 
Mr.  Shoe  Merchant! 

Whole  Industry  Is  Striving  to  Not  Only  Preserve,  but  to  Better  the 
Grades  That  Mean  Customer  Satisfaction — Seek  an  Improved  Quality 
Every  Time  You  Buy — You  Can  Ask  for  It  and  Get  It 


HAS  the  time  come  for  facing  a deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  shoe  depart- 
ment is  to  do  one  of  two  things, 
“grade  up”  or  “cut  quality”?  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  shoe  depart- 
ment stands  at  the  crossroad. 

Demands  for  higher  prices  on  the  part  of 
the  producers  cut  in  almost  as  keenly  as  a 
whip.  The  obstacles  of  public  objection  to 
even  present  prices  seem  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. Therefore,  we  have  the  situation  of 
the  shoe  buyer  standing  at  the  crossroads 
and  seeing  higher  prices  sitting  along  the 
road  to  “grade  up,”  while  down  the  other 
path  the  “rail  birds”  advocate  “cut  quality.” 
Shall  the  shoe  buyer  deafen  his  ears,  close 
his  eyes,  and  plunge  up  either  path,  or  shall 
he  stop,  reckon  a while,  and  “do  the  right 
thing”? 

Sentiment  Has  Seesawed 

The  trade  thought  the  time  for  change 
had  come  when,  immediately  after  the  armis- 
tice, prices  softened.  In  a few  weeks,  how- 
ever, prices  stiffened  and  a whole  year  went 
by  with  firmer  prices  prevailing.  December, 
1919,  brought  its  “bear  movement”  to  give 
way  in  turn  to  a February  1,  1920  feeling 
that  “Humpty  Dumpty”  still  sits  on  the  wall. 

Through  it  all  no  crisis  has  come.  No 
matter  how  much  the  people  grumbled,  the 
truth  is  they  paid.  Now  comes  the  planning 
of  buying  for  another  season  with  factories 
so  busy  that  anticipation  must  be  the  rule, 
though  many  a shrewd  merchandiser  would 
appreciate  less  distance  between  the  order 
and  delivery. 

Two  Courses  Open;  Which  to  Take? 

Which  shall  it  be?  Buy  to  preserve  the 
grades  that  have  brought  customers  to  the 
store,  or  buy  to  trim  the  quality  to  the  price 
that  the  buyer  thinks  the  customer  will  un- 
grumblingly  pay?  It  is  a momentous  ques- 
tion. When  all  stores  graded  up  four  years 
ago  the  climax  was  happy.  In  many  a de- 
partment this  song  was  heard:  “Why  haven’t 


you  had  these  grades  before?  Didn’t  you 
know  we  wanted  stylish  shoes  to  wear  with 
stylish  gowns?” 

Into  popular  favor  then  came  shoes  of 
fine  kid  leather  and  shoes  in  colors.  The 
refinement  of  color  values  was  so  acute  that 
in  selecting  a lot  of  one  thousand  pairs  of 
shoes  there  might  be  involved  the  examina- 
tion of  one  thousand  bundles  of  leather  to 
get  the  exact  shade-tone  desired. 

How  “Field  Mouse”  Came  Out 

In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  development 
of  “field  mouse”  was  due  to  its  elimination 
from  many  bundles  of  darker  leather,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  clever  style  man  took 
the  chance  of  building  shoes  of  this  shade 
that  it  was  utilized.  Its  general  and  imme- 
diate adoption  was  the  surprise  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  arguments  for  grading  up  are  not 
solely  a price  problem.  There  can  be  a 
grading-up  on  a diversity  of  leathers  utilized 
in  better  shoe  manufacturing  that  will  make 
room  for  economy,  providing  turnover  is  in- 
creased and  cost  of  selling  decreased  by  the 
intensity  of  service. 

Such  grading-up  is  safest  for  store  and 
customer,  and  is  right  in  line  with  the  basic 
principles  evolved  at  the  Boston  convention 
of  merchants  and  the  New  York  convention 
of  manufacturers,  namely,  “Better  Merchan- 
dising Through  Merchant  Betterment.” 

Must  Eclipse  Average  Style 

Elimination  of  waste  in  shoe  buying  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  price  of  each 
pair  bought  should  have  an  economizing  ef- 
fect. Every  number  bought  should  be  a bet- 
ter style  than  the  average,  thus  assuring 
popularity.  With  each  “better  style”  bought 
the  careful  shoe  buyer  makes  sure  of  his  sizes 
and  widths.  There  should  be  no  temptation 
to  speculate  on  freaks  when  the  price  per 
freak  is  so  high  that  the  losses  become 
serious. 

Substituting  sheep  and  cabretta  for  kid 


is  a cutting  of  quality  that  is  dangerous. 
Far  better  to  cut  the  frills  of  store  service, 
make  charges  for  deliveries,  enforce  cash 
payments,  and  reduce  returns  and  allow- 
ances, if  by  so  doing  you  can  give  true 
leather  in  keeping  with  the  regular  run  of 
merchandise  typical  of  your  store. 

It  is  store  and  institution  pride  that  stops 
substitution  of  inferior  materials. 

Keep  to  Values;  It  Pays 

Though  the  grading-up  process  may  be 
difficult,  it  has  logical  reasons  over  and  above 
the  difficulty  of  educating  your  trade  to 
better  values.  With  intense  competition  in 
shoe  manufacturing  in  this  country,  the  shoe 
buyer  has  but  to  inspect  a few  lines  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  comparative  values.  When  he 
comes  to  trimming,  the  unseen  features  of  a 
shoe,  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  cheap  lining, 
the  sweating  of  the  shoe  by  cheaper  threads, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  service  values  of 
the  shoe,  just  to  bring  about  a fifty-cent 
reduction,  is  not  advisable.  Keep  to  values. 
It  pays. 

The  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  Bos- 
ton convention  of  the  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try was  unwavering  confidence  in  the  future. 
The  energies  at  work  back  of  the  retail  dis- 
tribution of  shoes  are  striving  to  make  pos- 
sible no  further  increases  in  price  for  fall, 
1920.  Leather  men  generally  have  said  that 
they  will  take  smaller  net  profits  to  make 
possible  more  economical  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Manufacturers  are  studying  ways  and 
means  of  producing  more  economical  foot- 
wear in  all  grades.  It  is  for  the  shoe  mer- 
chant and  the  shoe  buyer  to  shop  a little 
longer  and  over  a wider  range  to  get  better 
values  for  his  public  for  the  advance  season. 

The  Convention’s  Analysis 

It  was  often  quoted  at  the  national  con- 
vention that  there  were  but  two  policies  to 
pursue — one  to  accept  the  situation  and  keep 
to  the  merit  of  good  footwear,  and  do  a lot 
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Temper-Trying  March 

is  the  meanest  month  meteorologically  in  our  calendar;  and  its  blustering  winds,  raw  airs,  and 
storms  of  sleet  and  rain  mark  the  rear-guard  battle  of  defeated  and  retreating  winter. 

The  Woman  of  Wealth 

who  seeks  refuge  in  the  South  avails  herself  of  her  summer  wear;  but  the  woman  of  wisdom,  who 
remains  at  home,  must  face  mad  March  and  be  shod  in  shoes  that  combine  sturdiness  of  structure 
with  the  style  that  spells  comfort  and  beauty  that  is  art  and  taste. 

Eyelet  Philosophy 

is  the  sure  guide  to  the  qualities  and  requirements  that  the  well-dressed  woman  must  have  if  she 
would  be  well-shod — correct  style,  perfect  fit,  foot  comfort,  and  health  protection.  The  index 
to  these  essentials  in  the  shoe  is 

The  Diamond  Brand 
Fast  Color  Eyelet 

See  that  the  eyelet  bears  the  “Diamond.”  It  is  the  sterling  mark  of  worth  and  workmanship, 
the  test  of  the  shoe  and  the  testimony  to  its 

Class  stnd  Craftsmanship 


UNITED  FAST  COLOR  EYELET  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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of  educational  work  with  the  public  to  put 
over  the  new  values  in  shoes;  or  to  accept 
the  alternative,  cut  and  slash,  use  gas  pipe 
fixtures,  turn  the  shoe  cases  into  shelving, 
and  let  the  public  help  itself  to  the  bargains. 

There  would  be  money  in  both  branches 
of  the  business.  In  the  store  that  graded 
up  there  would  be  fewer  sales  but  more  sat- 
isfaction from  the  type  of  shoe  received.  In 
the  store  that  “cut  everything”  there  would 
be  satisfaction  to  the  pocketbook  but  mighty 
little  satisfaction  to  the  comfort,  appearance 
and  utility  of  the  foot  covering. 

Events  dovetail  together.  The  grading-up 
of  the  shoe  industry  calls  for  more  money 
and  the  men  of  the  shoe  trade  are  accumulat- 
ing the  necessary  capital  with  which  to  carry 
on  better  grade  shoe  merchandising.  The 
investment  of  money  in  the  industry  has  in- 
creased tremendously. 

Whole  Industry  Striving 

Over  a billion  dollars  in  shoes  are  sold 
at  retail  in  the  United  States.  Actually,  a 
condition  has  been  brought  about  wherein 
every  element  of  the  industry  is  striving  to 
hold  up  quality,  resulting  in  a firmness  of 
prices.  It  takes  more  money  to  produce  a 
$9  pair  of  shoes  at  wholesale  than  it  did  a $5 
pair,  and  the  men  who  are  making  these 
shoes  by  the  thousand  pairs  daily  must  have 
more  money  with  which  to  do  business.  They 
must  also  have  better  factories,  better 
machinery,  and  better  materials. 

But  with  it  all,  they  must  better  their 
methods  of  distribution ; otherwise,  they  will 
fail. 

When  you  buy  a bill  of  shoes  this  season 
ask,  “What  betterment  has  been  made  over 
last  season?”  You  can  ask  for  more  and 
more  betterments  with  every  day’s  passing. 
For,  in  the  months  to  come,  supply  will  catch 
up  with  demand,  and  just  because  a factory 
can  make  the  deliveries  will  not  be  the  only 
reason  why  it  should  receive  the  order.  Get 


a little  more  quality  of  workmanship,  and  a 
little  better  selection  of  leather  with  every 
order  you  make.  Remember,  the  sharpest 
sort  of  competition  is  ever  before  the  shoe 
department.  It  depends  upon  values  for  its 
trade. 

Keynote  of  the  Situation 

No  better  keynote  for  the  approaching 
buying  season  can  be  struck  than  the  one 
presented  by  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Taylor,  wife  of  a 
former  editor  of  the  Shoe  Economist,  who 
served  as  toastmistress  to  the  Women’s  Auxil- 
iary to  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston.  The  resolution  is  a plat- 
form for  contact  with  women  buyers  of  fam- 
ily footwear  and  typifies  the  correct  way  of 
grading-up.  It  might  well  be  used  in  adver- 
tising texts  as  one  of  the  strongest  messages 
from  shoe  women  to  their  sisters  in  city, 
town  and  hamlet  of  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  reads : 

“As  individual  consumers,  we,  the  women 
folk  of  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Associa- 
tion, are  interested  in  matters  of  economy 
and  of  fashions  relating  to  shoes  as  to  all 
other  necessities.  We  suggest  and  recom- 
mend to  women  generally,  as  being  the 
source  of  half  the  shoe  merchants’  business 
and  more  than  half  his  troubles,  that  they 
co-operate  in  all  movements  toward  true 
economy  by  the  use  of  proper  materials  and 
the  development  of  true  beauty  in  shoe 
styles ; 

“That  they  recognize  the  fact  that  a half- 
size in  shoes  is  only  one-sixth  of  an  inch, 
which  is  too  small  to  be  paid  for  by  being 
crippled  for  life  in  the  wearing  of  shoes  a 
half-size  too  small,  on  the  apparent  theory 
that  Nature  made  a universal  blunder  by 
giving  every  woman  too  large  a foot; 

“That  they  accept  as  true  the  theory  that 
every  shoe  merchant  desires  earnestly,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  to  fit  them 
properly  with  shoes  made  of  materials  suited 


to  the  purpose  intended,  of  tasteful  design 
and  correct  style; 

“That  they  avoid  calling  for  shoes  that 
are  freakish,  bizarre,  or  grotesque  or  ex- 
treme ; 

“That  they  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
expression  ‘sensible  footwear’  as  used  by  the 
shoe  merchant  to-day  does  not  mean  flat- 
heeled  ugliness,  or  any  departure  from  the 
lines  of  grace  or  beauty; 

“That  they  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
earnest  and  united  efforts  of  shoe  merchants 
to  perfect  themselves  in  genuine  service  to 
the  public  in  the  distributing  of  this  great 
necessity,  the  American  shoe,  and  that  their 
work  has  already  made  this  not  only  the  best 
shoe,  but  the  cheapest  shod  nation  in  the 
world,  quality  considered.” 

Flapping  Overshoes 

Among  the  curious,  if  not  ludicrous,  fads 
of  the  season  is  that  which  young  women  have 
affected  of  wearing  arctics  unbuckled  and  flap- 
ping. There  is  some  controversy  as  to  where 
this  custom  originated,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Vassar  College,  to  which  are  at- 
tributed so  many  of  our  fads. 

A young  lady  found  that  her  overshoes 
would  not  buckle  over  the  fancy  buckles  of  her 
pumps  without  injuring  them  or  hurting  her 
feet,  so  she  trudged  along  with  the  overshoe 
flapping.  She  must  have  been  a pacemaker  in 
style  for  her  example  was  followed  quickly  by 
others,  with  or  without  reason,  until^the  prac- 
tice assumed  wide  proportions,  and  spread  to 
the  other  girls’  colleges  as  well  as  wearers  with 
no  college  affiliations. 

An  official  of  a large  rubber  shoe  manufac- 
turing company  has  said  that  this  fad  was 
taken  up  to  an  extent  hardly  believable,  and 
that  many  thousands  of  pairs  of  overshoes 
were  purchased  by  young  women,  not  because 
of  stormy  weather  and  bad  going  under  foot, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  fad. 


THIS  IS  A STYLISH 
SHOE  AND  WILL  LOOK 
, VERY  PRETTY  ON  you 


I HOPE  I GET  IT 
ON, ITS  THE. 
NEAREST  WEVE 
Gotto  HER  SIZE' 


6 ALBERT  ^ 

WHAT  HES  TRyiNG^ 
To  GET  ON  HER. 
3 FOOT!) 


< DAVE  | 
(THE  SHOE! 
SUES  BEEN' 
WEARING 


ow!!!ow!!! 


fesr*.  ooooS  \ 
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A Better  Profit 


THE  dealer  who  figures  “Comfy”  slippers  as  only  a short 
season  seller  is  in  line  to  miss  a lot  of  profitable  business. 

The  demand  for  genuine  “Comfy”  slippers  has  been  breaking 
all  records  the  past  four  months.  And  it  is  still  keeping  up  after 
season. 


the  holiday 

In  spite  of  this  pressure  on  our  manufacturing  facilities,  we 
are  still  in  a position  to  give  you  immediate  delivery  on  certain 
staple  styles.  Keep  your  line  sized  up  to  take  advantage  of  the 


winter  demand.  Bad  winter  weather  makes  good  “Comfy”  sales 
if  you  are  ready  for  them. 

You  will  get  some  real  money-making  ideas  from  our  booklet 
“How  to  Make  a Profit  in  Your  Shoe  Store.”  It  will  give  you  a 
new  slant  on  shoe  selling.  Whether  you  are  a Daniel  Green 
dealer  or  not,  we  shall  gladly  send  you  a copy  on  request. 

a DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  COMPANY 

DOIyGEVILJLE,  N.Y 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

116  EAST  13SJ  STREET 
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Spring  Shoe  Merchandising  Demands 
Conservatism,  Slater  Counsels 

President  of  New  York  Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Association  Also  Warns  Against 
Unnecessary  Cutting  of  Prices  to  Stimulate  Sales — Arthur  Joseph  Speaks  on 

“Freight  Shortage  and  Claim  Settlements” 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Vincent,  of 
Morse  & Rogers,  who  was  to  address  the  New 
York  Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Association  on 
“General  Trade  Conditions”  at  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  Feb.  17  at  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Sales  Building,  a short  but  significant 
address  was  delivered  by  President  John 
Slater. 

Mr.  Slater  took  for  his  topic  a subject  that 
is  at  present  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
shoe  dealers,  “Merchandising  for  Spring,”  and 
sounded  a warning  as  to  unnecessary  cutting 
of  prices  to  stimulate  sales,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  extreme  conservation  in  buying.  He 
said : 

“Let  me  preface  these  remarks  by  ex- 
plaining that  I have  endeavored  to  take  into 
consideration,  not  alone  the  merchandising  of 
large  retail  businesses,  but  very  specially  the 
problem  of  the  small  shop. 

Consider  the  Future 

“To  properly  merchandise  for  the  spring 
period,  it  is  essential  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  two  seasons  that  will  follow  it.  It 
is  also  very  necessary  that  we  intimately  know 
the  comparative  value  of  our  stocks.  Although 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  ‘turn-over,’  it  would  be  decidedly 
unwise  to  greatly  sacrifice  complete  lines, 
regardless  of  their  style  or  part  lines  that  are 
to  be  replaced. 

“I  understand  that  many  merchants  are 
selling  full  lines  of  shoes  at  a reduction  just 
to  make  extra  business. 

“Big  business  houses  move  their  stocks 
in  a given  time.  This  method  is  most  ex- 
cellent, but  to  move  shoes  that  must  be  re- 
placed under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  pres- 
ent is  not  good  business,  as  the  replacement 
value  will  almost  equal  the  prices  you  are 
receiving  for  your  merchandise;  then  when 
you  mark  your  new  stocks  at  the  prices  you 
will  have  to  exact,  the  public  will  begin  to 
wonder  if  the  new  prices  are  not  fictitious 
and  bordering  on  what  they  call  ‘Profiteering.’ 

“To  make  it  easier  to  sell  our  new  mer- 
chandise we  must  explain  to  our  customers 
that  the  cost  of  everything  in  the  makeup 
of  the  shoe  has  advanced.  Labor  has  in- 
creased double  and  treble;  leather  has  ad- 
vanced— even  from  the  high  price  of  two 
months  ago;  the  overhead  in  your  own  store 
has  increased,  clerks,  office  help,  rent,  light 
and  heat,  which  all  make  up  a charge  that 
the  consumer  must  pay  as  an  increased  cost 
to  the  merchandise. 

New  Prices  Present  Problem 

“Realization  of  the  unprecedented  raise  in 
price  to  the  consumer  that  will  come  within 


the  next  three  months,  must  be  ever  pres- 
ent in  our  minds,  when  we  consider  our 
present  day  stock.  To  my  mind  there  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  phases  to  the  situation. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  our  merchandise 
at  the  low  price ; on  the  other,  more  up-to-date, 
or  I may  say  ‘stylish,’  coming  to  us  at  the 
new  price.  And  there  is  the  acute  problem. 

“Merchants  must  be  most  careful  in  buy- 
ing new  styles  and  I must  strongly  advise 
that  purchases  should  not  be  beyond  normal, 
so  that  your  inventories  will  not  be  increased 
over  the  danger  point.  Money  conditions  are 
not  stable,  borrowed  money  is  costing  more 
than  ever  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
banks  will  not  finance  any  speculation  in  busi- 
ness. 

Necessity  for  Conservatism 

“Some  time  ago  I endeavored  to  impress 
the  advisability  of  conservatism  and  concen- 
tration. Those  who  followed  that  advice  have 
not  the  varied  styles  to  deal  with.  Conserva- 
tism, in  the  future,  in  styles,  is  more  than 
ever  necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at 
some  future  time,  a great  reaction  is  going  to 
take  place.  Prices  must  come  down.  By  aim- 
ing to  keep  the  sales  normal  and  the  inventory 
low,  is  the  principal  work  for  all  retailers.” 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Slater’s  address  an 

f 

interesting  discussion  was  heard  with  regard 
to  price  cutting.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact,  by  one  of  the  members,  that  only  re- 
cently a concern  advertised  3000  pairs  of 
spring  shoes,  all  sizes,  at  a figure  of  about  V2 
of  what  these  same  shoes  can  be  replaced  for 
to-day.  Another  member  answered  this  state- 
ment by  saying,  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
if  you  have  too  many  shoes?”  Thereupon 
several  prominent  retailers  voiced  their  opin- 
ions the  concensus  being  that  “tum-overs 
make  money  and  left-overs  lose  money.” 

Don’t  Speculate  Now 

This  view  applies  to  such  footwear  as  must 
be  moved  quickly  according  to  best  merchan- 
dising practices,  namely  odd  styles,  sizes  and 
overstocked  numbers.  It  was  suggested  that 
in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  3000  pairs  of  per- 
fectly salable  footwear  at  an  exceedingly  low 
figure,  conservatism  in  buying  must  have  been 
overlooked,  or  a sale  of  this  character  would 
not  have  been  necessary  or  desirable. 

An  excellent  address  was  given  by  Arthur 
Joseph  on  the  subject  of  “Freight  Shortage 
and  Claim  Settlements.”  The  paper  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  first  describing  upon 
whom,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  re- 
sponsibility of  losses  devolve,  and  the  second, 
the  filling  and  settlement  of  claims  and  how 
to  safeguard  your  rights. 


Mr.  Joseph  explained  that  in  the  case  of 
a sale  or  contract  to  sell  where  the  seller  is 
authorized  or  required  to  send  the  goods  to 
the  buyer,  delivery  to  a carrier,  whether 
named  by  the  buyer  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
transmission  to  the  buyer,  is  deemed  to  be  a 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  buyer.  In  ocher 
words,  when  the  seller  delivers  to  a carrier 
merchandise  to  be  delivered  to  a buyer,  if  the 
carrier  is  specified  by  the  buyer  and  delivery 
made  to  that  carrier,  or  if  carrier  is  not  defi- 
nitely specified,  and  delivery  is  made  to  any 
carrier,  the  responsibility  of  the  seller  then 
ceases. 

“It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  find 
a retailer  who  has  failed  to  receive  his  goods 
or  whether  the  goods  have  been  stolen  or 
damaged  in  transit,  to  refuse  to  pay  the  man- 
ufacturer. A seller  has  an  absolute  right  to 
demand  payment  for  his  goods  when  the  bill 
falls  due,  upon  proof  of  delivery  to  the  carrier. 

“Certainly,  in  some  instances,  we  find  man- 
ufacturers who  credit  the  retailer  for  lost 
shipments  and  shortages  and  who  themselves 
cause  claims  to  be  filed  with  the  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  thus  relieving  the  retailer  from  his 
responsibility.  This  is  purely  a personal 
matter  with  such  manufacturers  as  these,  and 
might  be  a policy  of  the  concern  or  a pure 
act  of  charity.  Any  retailer  who  can  prevail 
upon  his  manufacturer  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility, should  consider  himself  fortunate. 

Another  Angle 

“Suppose,  however,  that  when  Jones  (re- 
tailer) placed  his  order  with  the  Smith  Co. 
(manufacturer)  it  was  stated  that  on  the 
order  that  shipment  was  to  be  made  by  way 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Co.,  and  instead 
the  seller  delivered  the  goods  to  the  Boston 
Steamship  Line  for  delivery  to  Jones,  and 
that  while  the  goods  were  in  transit  a loss 
occurred.  In  this  case  Jones  is  not  respon- 
sible because  he  had  specifically  stated  in  his 
contract  the  actual  carrier  who  was  to  trans- 
port his  goods  and  the  Smith  Co.,  having 
failed  to  comply  with  its  contract  by  attempt- 
ing to  deliver  over  a different  route,  relieves 
Jones  from  liability,”  he  said. 

Shipper  Must  Insure 

If  the  shipper  fails  to  state  the  value  of  a 
shipment,  Mr.  Joseph  explained,  which  is 
limited  by  express  companies  to  $50,  and  loss 
should  occur,  the  buyer  may,  if  he  has  already 
paid  for  the  goods,  accept  the  $50  from  the 
express  company,  and  recover  the  balance 
from  the  shipper.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuse  to  accept  the  $50  from  the  express  com- 
pany, and  having  paid  his  bill,  may  recover 
the  entire  amount  from  the  shipper,  or  not 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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Mr.  Shoe  Man,  You’ve  Got  to  Measure 
Your  Customers’  Heads,  Too! 

Not  with  Your  Size  Stick,  You  Know,  but  with  That  Common 
Sense  of  Yours — Cash  in  on  Your  Powers  of  Perception 

By  Jay  F.  Reist, 

Shoe  Department,  Strawbridge  & Clothier,  Philadelphia 


Because  of  certain  definite  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  successful  handling  of  foot- 
wear, and  because  the  lack  of  such  knowledge 
upon  the  part  of  salespeople  will  fail  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  customers,  the  greatest  effort 
should  be  concentrated  on  securing  the  most 
capable  services  of  the  salesforce. 

It  takes  but  a few  moments  for  the  average 
customer  to  decide  whether  the  salesperson  is 
thoroughly  competent.  Efficiency  is  its  own 
advertisement.  It  reveals  itself  in  a great 
many  ways,  to  which  the  incapable  salesman 
is  totally  indifferent.  The  very  first 
move  a salesperson  makes,  when  serving 
a customer,  will  indicate  efficiency  or  the 
lack  of  it. 

Experts  Observe  Closely 

Expert  salespeople  do  not  need  to  ask 
the  customer  what  price  he  or  she  wishes 
to  pay;  in  fact  this  would  be  an  indis- 
cretion upon  their  part.  They  under- 
stand intuitively  the  style  and  quality 
shoe  required.  Should  there  be  any 
doubt,  however,  a medium  priced  shoe 
is  shown  the  customer,  and  the  customer 
then  closely  observed  as  to  his  or  her  in- 
clination toward  a higher  or  lower  grade. 

Customers  dislike  to  have  merchan- 
dise shown  to  them  which  is  .greatly 
beyond  their  means,  and  equally  resent 
having  something  offered  to  them  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  they  wish  to  pur- 
chase. 

When  measuring  the  foot,  the  expert 
closely  observes  the  lines,  noting  particularly 
if  there  are  any  imperfections.  Every  sales- 
person should  know  not  only  that  all  of  the 
styles  in  vogue  are  to  be  found  in  their  stocks, 
but  that  there  are  also  certain  shoes  and 
devices  on  sale  in  the  department  especially 
designed  to  correct  the  various  foot  troubles. 

Diplomacy  Plays  a Part 

The  expert  salesman  will  not  attempt  to 
fit  an  extremely  long  vamp  shoe  on  a short 
thick  foot,  nor  an  exceedingly  short  vamp  on 
a long  slender  foot.  Should  the  customer  in- 
sist, however,  the  shoe  will  be  tried  on,  and 
the  customer  given  in  a pleasing  and  con- 
vincing manner  an  explanation  of  the  discom- 
fort that  would  ensue,  were  the  wrong  shoe 
selected. 

Extreme  care  is  taken  with  a customer 
whose  foot  is  soft  and  fleshy,  as  such  a foot 
will  often  go  into  a shoe  a size  or  even  two 
sizes  too  small  without  any  immediate  discom- 
fort. But  after  the  purchaser  has  walked  a 
few  blocks  the  shoe  commences  to  cause  pain, 


and  is  pronounced  an  unsatisfactory  fit.  A 
capable  salesman  prevents  such  an  occurrence 
by  guarding  against  it  in  the  beginning. 

It  is  the  exceptional  foot  which  the  sales- 
man who  knows  his  business  takes  pride  in 
fitting,  and  the  exceptional  customers  that  he 
makes  a special  effort  to  satisfy,  for  these  cus- 
tomers are  the  very  best  advertisement  for  the 
department  and  himself. 

The  customer’s  shoe  is  quickly  removed 
without  any  evidence  of  hurry  and  carefully 
measured  with  the  size  stick.  This  first-hand 


knowledge  of  the  size  is  the  best  and  surest 
guide  in  effecting  a perfect  fit.  An  efficient 
salesman  never  asks  the  size  nor  does  he  ever 
seek  it  in  the  customer’s  old  shoe.  He  prefers 
to  work  upon  the  theory  that  the  shoe  the  cus- 
tomer has  been  wearing  may  be  either  too 
large  or  too  small. 

Proficiency  is  shown  by  the  easy  and  grace- 
ful way  in  which  the  new  shoe  is  put  on  the 
customer’s  foot.  If  the  shoe  be  a lace  boot, 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  deftly  take  the  laces 
and  push  the  two  ends  through  two  eyelets  at 
once,  and  when  the  top  is  reached  go  back, 
and,  with  a few  gentle  but  dexterous  pulls, 
take  up  the  slack  and  tie  the  laces. 

Equally  capable  of  buttoning  a shoe  on  the 
foot,  the  expert  never  jerks  at  the  buttons, 
nor  gives  those  awkward  twists  that  often 
pinch  the  customer — he  slips  the  hook  through 
the  button-hole,  catching  the  button  uner- 
ringly. While  the  left  hand  holds  the  button- 
fly  firmly  in  place,  the  button  is  quickly  and 
easily  drawn  through  the  button-hole,  the  hook 
given  a slight  skilful  turn,  and  the  trick  is 


done,  and  your  customer  is  satisfied. 

Boots  should  never  be  fitted  without  the 
use  of  boot  hooks.  After  placing  the  hooks 
in  the  pull  straps,  the  leg  of  the  boot  is 
slipped  over  the  customer’s  foot  and  the  hooks 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  customer,  who  can 
then  easily  draw  the  boot  on. 

Give  Information  and  Service 

Expert  shoe  salesmen  never  misinform  cus- 
tomers and  take  care  to  answer  truthfully  any 
questions  that  prospective  purchasers  may  ask. 
They  are  glad  of  their  ability  to  be  of 
real  service  in  pleasing  and  satisfying 
all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  If 
it  is  only  a pair  of  shoe  laces  or  a bottle 
of  polish,  they  never  deem  such  services 
beneath  their  obligation,  but  personally 
see  to  it  that  the  customer  is  accommo- 
dated, for  the  shoe-lace  customer  of 
today  may  be  the  shoe  customer  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  first  step  in  winning  friendship 
is  the  establishment  of  confidence.  The 
customer  who  has  been  fitted  satisfac- 
torily with  a slipper  of  gold  or  silver 
cloth  will  return  sooner  or  later  to  ask 
advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  cleaning 
them.  Consequently  salespeople  should 
be  familiar  with  every  article  sold  in  the 
shoe  department  from  laces  and  polish  to 
insoles  and  spats. 

As  to  leather,  the  selling  forces 
should  know  that  gun  metal  is  calf-skin 
from  which  all  of  the  natural  oil  has 
been  extracted,  making  it  susceptible  to  the 
fine  finish  for  which  this  leather  is  famous. 
They  should  know  the  real  French  calf-skin, 
the  genuine  Russian  calf  and  the  well-known 
brand  of  kid-skins,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
intelligently  and  convincingly  of  their  various 
qualities. 

Although  most  of  the  merchants  have  their 
shoes  marked  in  plain  figures  and  letters,  to 
avoid  misrepresentation  the  expert  is  familiar 
with  the  various  size  marking  systems  in  use 
in  many  stores.  Should  the  customer  insist 
that  the  shoe  which  is  being  fitted  is  not  the 
same  size  as  the  on 3 she  has  been  wearing,  the 
salesperson  can  readily  make  sure  to  the  cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction,  no  matter  where  the  shoe 
was  bought  or  what  size  marking  system  has 
been  used. 

Knows  Shoe  Construction 

Efficient  salesmen  can  tell  a customer  that 
a “McKay”  sewn  shoe  is  made  by  machine. 
The  sole  is  stitched  through  the  insole,  and 
while  this  grade  of  shoe  presents  a good  and 


Right  Now’s  the  Time  to  Make 
Sure  I Don’t  Cheat  Your 
Shoe  Salesforce  Out 
of  Opportunity 

Methods  employed  by  successful  shoe  sales- 
men and  the  satisfaction  enjoyed  both  by 
them  and  by  their  customers  are  so  convinc- 
ingly described  in  this  story  by  Mr.  Reist  that 
every  person  on  the  salesforce  should  be  en- 
couraged to  read  this  article  and  be  inspired 
toward  greater  achievement  in  his  vocation. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Mr.  Reist’s  anal- 
ysis of  the  personalities  of  several  different 
salespeople,  and  the  different  ways  in  which 
each  have  attained  high  daily  sales  averages, 
in  some  cases  overcoming  serious  difficulties. 

None  of  these  people  are  exceptional  indi- 
viduals— with  study  and  perseverance  like 
accomplishment  is  open  to  all. 
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w ^11-finished  appearance  and  is  fairly  durable 
and  comparatively  easy  to  the  foot,  it  is  often 
a disappointment  to  the  customer  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  repairs  made.  The 
sole  cannot  be  readily  sewn  on,  but  must  'oe 
nailed  of  pegged. 

They  can  tell  a customer  that  when  a “turn” 
shoe  is  made  the  finished  upper  is  turned 
inside  out,  put  on  a last  to  which  the  sole, 
also  inside  out,  has  been  tacked,  and  the  upper 
and  sole  sewn  together.  The  shoe  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  last  and  turned  right  side  out, 
the  sole  having  been  soaked  in  water,  or  tem- 
pered, in  order  to  make  it  sufficiently  pliable 
to  permit  of  turning.  Then  the  shoe  is  re- 
placed on  the  last,  this  time  right  side  out, 
where  it  is  permitted  to  dry  and  then  finished, 
the  moistening  of  the  sole  in  no  way  impairing 
the  shoe.  The  completed  slipper  or  boot  is 
smooth,  handsome,  well-shaped  and  comfort- 
able. 

They  can  also  tell  that  a “welt”  shoe  is  one 
in  which  the  welt,  a narrow  strip  of  leather,  is 
sewn  to  the  upper  and  innersole  and  the  outer- 
sole,  then  sewn  to  the  welt ; also  that  welt  shoes 
are  the  most  substantially  constructed  shoes 
on  the  market,  except  those  shoes  made  en- 
tirely by  hand. 

Quoting  the  Price 

Certain  salespeople  win  distinction  by  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  they  sell  high- 
grade  footwear.  Their  success  is  due  in  part 
to  a well-modulated  voice,  as  well  as  confidence 
and  natural  ability.  Quick  to  realize  that  the 
well-dressed  customer  will  probably  desire 
shoes  of  the  better  kind,  the  salesperson,  after 
ascertaining  the  size  and  general  style,  places 
a shoe  upon  the  customer’s  foot,  priced,  for 
example,  at  $20.  While  doing  this,  he  will 
comment  upon  the  excellent  material,  superior 
workmanship  and  exceptional  fitting  qualities 
— not  the  price. 

The  customer,  if  pleased  with  the  feel  and 
appearance  of  the  shoe,  asks  the  price,  and 
quickly  the  salesperson  replies  in  a well- 
modulated  and  pleasant  voice,  “Twenty  dollars, 
madam.”  So  lightly  is  the  “twenty”  spoken 
that  it  can  hardly  be  heard,  while  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  “dollars,  madam,”  and  the 
sale  is  consummated. 

Not  having  made  a study  of  this  important 
feature,  the  indifferent  salesmen  when  asked 
the  price  might  have  replied  “Twenty  dollars,” 
which  almost  invariably  results  in  the  cus- 
tomer asking  to  be  shown  something  less  ex- 
pensive. 

Expert  salesmen  know  the  stock  perfectly 
and  are  fully  informed  as  to  its  systematic 
arrangement.  They  know  in  just  what  man- 
ner it  is  divided  into  numbered  sections,  each 
group  of  numbers  representing  a particular 
style  and  price. 

Selling  Helps 

They  also  learn  to  “size  up”  customers 
quickly,  paying  attention  to  their  mode  of 
dress,  quality  of  their  clothing  and  their  gen- 
eral attitude.  These  details,  if  carefully  con- 
sidered, can  be  of  material  aid  in  selling. 

The  management  aids  the  salesforce  by 
attractively  displaying  stocks  of  seasonable 
merchandise.  By  this  means,  suggestions  are 


made  to  customers  of  overshoes  to  fit  the  shoes 
just  purchased,  warm  “comfy”  slippers,  orna- 
ments for  evening  slippers,  or  whatever  the  • 
case  may  be. 

Attention  of  the  salesforce  should  be  called 
to  this  assistance,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  stock  is  the  most  complete  in  that  locality, 
and  no  better  selected  styles  may  be  had  any- 
where. Encourage  the  salespeople  to  make 
comparison,  convince  themselves  and  enthuse 
over  the  result.  Enthusiasm  is  an  important 
factor  in  selling  that  the  salesperson  must 
have,  and  transmit  to  the  customer. 

Different  Methods  Adopted 

All  salespeople  do  not  have  the  same  per- 
sonal attributes,  and  consequently  do  not  em- 
ploy identically  the  same  methods  in  striving 
to  reach  the  heights  of  success.  It  is  indeed 
interesting  to  note  the  results  of  an  analysis 
of  the  personalities  of  six  different  salespeople 
and  the  different  methods  they  made  use  of 
in  accomplishing  essentially  the  same  result. 

No.  1 — One  of  the  oldest  saleswomen  in  the 
department  attains  her  results  because  of 
greater  psysical  effort.  She  must  make  a 
greater  number  of  sales,  as  she  has  not  been 
careful  enough  to  please  her  customers  so 
well  that  they  will  inquire  for  her  again,  and 
therefore  depends  entirely  upon  transient 
trade. 

No.  2 — This  saleswoman  is  exceptionally 
forgetful  by  nature.  She  wins  her  trade,  how- 
ever, her  habitual  good  humor  being  the  domi- 
nating factor.  They  remember  her  more  than 
she  remembers  them.  She  is  just  as  pleasant 
and  courteous  to  customers  at  5.30  p.  m.  as 
she  is  at  8.30  in  the  morning. 

No.  3 — A saleswoman  who  creates  a rather 
disagreeable  impression  at  first.  She  has  se- 
cured a clientele  because  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  she  informs  and  convinces  her  custom- 
ers that  her  judgment  is  correct. 

No.  4 — A saleswoman  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful principally  because  she  attends  strictly 
to  business.  Uninterested  in  any  of  the  hu- 
morous cliques,  she  is  always  at  her  post,  and 
a little  more  alert  to  serve  than  the  other  sales- 
people about  her.  She  is  younger  in  term  of 
service  than  the  others  but  ambitious  and 
anxious  to  succeed. 

No.  5 — This  saleswoman  concentrates  her 
efforts  almost  entirely  upon  selling  under- 
priced  articles,  stationing  herself  near  the 
bargain  tables.  She  realizes  that  customers 
are  not  attracted  to  her  for  the  very  smartest 
styles,  and  therefore  makes  her  appeal  to  those 
who  are  looking  for  unusual  values.  Her  suc- 
cess is  due  to  her  specializing  on  the  lines 
which  the  majority  of  salespeople  try  to  avoid. 

No.  6 — This  saleswoman  has  developed  a 
remarkable  memory  for  names  and  faces,  and 
is  always  able  to  call  her  customers  by  name. 
They  meet  her  upon  almost  the  same  plane  as 
a personal  friend  after  the  first  time  she  has 
served  them.  She  is  well  posted  on  all  of  the 
new  style  features  and  quick  to  give  sugges- 
tions. Because  of  her  large  clientele  she  is 
assured  of  a good  day  every  day,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  very  best  salesperson  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Note — All  are  very  careful  fitters. 


Spring  Shoes 

(Continued  from  page  105) 

having  paid  his  bill  he  may  demand  reship- 
ment and  refuse  to  pay  for  the  first  shipment 
if  loss  amounts  to  more  than  $50. 

“In  all  of  the  cases  cited  up  to  this  point, 
we  assumed  that  no  special  agreement  existed 
between  Jones  and  the  Smith  Co.  Of  course, 
Jones  and  Smith  could  agree  upon  any  method 
of  shipment,  assumption  of  liability,  or  could 
be  controlled  by  a course  of  dealings  over  a 
period  of  time,  or  otherwise  than  by  law. 
This  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a special  con- 
tract because  the  parties  could  agree  to  most 
anything  so  long  as  the  contract  is  not  con- 
trary to  existing  law  or  against  public  policy. 

“We  also  assumed  in  these  cases  that 
either  Jones  was  to  pay  the  freight  or  that 
the  contract  of  sale  was  silent  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  freight  or  transportation  charges, 
and  also  that  the  order  did  not  require  spe- 
cifically that  the  goods  should  be  shipped  di- 
rectly to  Jones’s  establishment. 

“Now  suppose  in  this  order  placed  by 
Jones  with  the  Smith  Co.,  that  it  was  agreed 
Smith  should  pay  the  freight  charges  to 
Jones  and  a loss  or  shortage  occurred.  In  this 
case  the  property  does  not  pass  to  Jones  until 
delivery  to  him  and  therefore  Smith  Co.  would 
be  liable  for  any  loss  which  would  happen  up 
to  the  time  that  the  goods  are  actually  de- 
livered to  Jones. 

“Or  suppose  the  order  called  for  specific 
delivery  to  Jones  at  a particular  place  and  loss 
ensued  before  the  goods  reached  that  particu- 
lar place.  Here  also  loss  would  fall  on  Smith,” 
he  said. 

How  to  Make  Claims 

Mr.  Joseph  then  told  of  the  proper  pro- 
cedure to  follow  in  making  claims  for  loss  or 
damage,  saying: 

“A  claim  for  loss,  shortage  or  damage  in 
the  course  of  transit  must  be  filed  with  the 
transportation  company  within  four  months 
from  the  date  of  delivery  or  from  a reasonable 
time  within  which  delivery  should  have  been 
made.  In  order  to  constitute  a complete 
claim,  the  following  papers  must  be  filed  with 
the  transportation  company: 

“1.  The  original  bill  of  lading. 

“2.  A duplicate  invoice. 

“3.  An  affidavit  of  the  shipper  as  to  con- 
tents and  value. 

“4.  The  paid  freight  bill  or  express  receipt. 

“5.  Your  bill  for  your  loss  addressed  to  the 
transportation  company. 

“These  papers  may  be  filed  within  four 
months  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
suit  on  the  claim,  the  suit  must  be  brought 
within  a period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  delivery  or  within  one  year  after  a reason- 
able time  within  which  the  delivery  should 
have  been  made,  otherwise  the  claim  is  lost. 

“It  is  advisable  in  all  these  cases  even 
should  the  loss  be  a single  pair  of  shoes,  to 
send  these  papers  by  registered  mail  demand- 
ing a return  receipt  so  that  no  question  can 
be  raised  about  the  proper  filing  of  a claim. 

“In  addition  to  proving  the  loss  you  must 
also  show  that  a proper  examination  of  the 
contents  was  made  at  time  of  delivery.” 
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The  Argument 


That  “Holtershoes”  are  the  kind  that  please  most  women  is 
won  immediately — on  looks,  on  fit,  and  on  quality. 


While  the  styles  are  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
evasion  of  the  gaudy  or  extreme  in  ideas. 


Inspection  is  invited — Welts — Turns — McKays, 


THE  HOLTERS  COMPANY 

Cincinnati 


soon 
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Europe  Beckons  to  American  Shoes; 
Exchange  Obstacle  Easily  Hurdled 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Reports  Extensive  Market — Exchange  Rate 
Problem  Solved  by  Importer’s  Instructing  His  Bank  to  Credit  the  Exporter 
to  the  Amount  of  His  Bill — Conservative  American  Models  Will  Appeal  Most 


According  to  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London  there  is  an  extensive 
market  in  Europe  for  footwear  of  American 
manufacture.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Continent. 

Investigators  have  advised  the  Chamber 
that  American  producers  are  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  making  large  sales  in  these  coun- 
tries if  the  shoes  are  made  up  in  accordance 
with  European  styles.  Continental  European 
consumers  do  not  generally  care  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  extremely  narrow-toed,  long- 
vamp  models.  American  models,  of  the  more 
conservative  type,  however,  are  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent sellers. 

Meeting  the  Exchange  Situation 

Difficulties  regarding  exchange  and  trans- 
portation must  be  considered,  although  they 
are  not  real  obstacles.  According  to  informa- 
tion received  by  the  National  Boot  & Shoe 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  the  exchange  situation  is  being  handled 
in  a unique  but  satisfactory  manner  in  the 
case  of  a leading  firm  of  American  exporters. 

This  firm  has  made  the  following  agree- 
ment with  its  representatives  in  the  United 
States : 

“Goods  are  shipped  and  invoiced  in  dollars. 
The  French  firm  does  not  send  dollars  or  francs 
in  payment,  but  deposits  with  a local  bank,  for 
the  account  of  the  American  exporter,  an 
amount  in  francs  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  the  dollar  invoice  at  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
change. This  amount  is  corrected  every  month 
to  correspond  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  i.  e.,  if  dollars  rise,  an  additional 
deposit  is  made  to  cover  the  difference  in  ex- 
change. 

“New  invoices  are  all  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner.  An  agreement  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  exporters  and  the  importers  for  the 
transmission  of  the  money  deposited  when  the 
exchange  rate  shall  have  reached  a level  sat- 
isfactory to  the  importer.  This  agreement  is 
for  a period  of  two  years,  and  if,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  exchange  has  not  fallen  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  the 
money  without  loss  to  the  importers,  a further 
agreement  will  be  negotiated  between  the  two 
parties. 

Interest  Offsets  Interest 

“The  money  is  deposited  with  a bank  hav- 
ing correspondents  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  exporter  is  enabled,  if  required, 
to  borrow  money  in  the  United  States  against 
the  deposits  standing  to  his  credit  in  France. 
The  French  deposit  bearing  interest,  the 
American  exporter  incurs  little  or  no  expense 
in  connection  with  his  American  loans,  as  the 


interest  paid  in  France  offsets  that  he  may 
have  to  pay  in  the  United  States.” 

The  sales  policy  recommended  by  the  Cham- 
ber to  American  manufacturers  is  to  place  an 
agent  in  each  country  or,  if  a group  of  coun- 
tries can  be  covered  by  a single  agent,  to  ap- 
point such  an  agent  to  look  after  that  terri- 
tory. A definite  amount  of  stock  should  be 
selected  and  carried  by  the  agent  at  all  times 
as  the  need  for  steady  supplies  is  one  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  method  of  payment  suggested,  while 
differing  somewhat  from  that  previously  de- 
scribed, embodies  the  same  general  idea.  Let- 
ters of  credit  may  be  used  in  making  payment 
to  the  agent,  who  should  be  given  two  or  three 
months  or  longer,  if  necessary,  to  pay  for  the 
goods,  thus  permitting  him  to  select  the  most 
advantageous  date  of  payment  with  regard  to 
exchange  rates. 

Must  Build  for  Prestige 

European  buyers,  the  Chamber  says,  have 
in  general  lost  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
American  exporters.  In  order  that  these  ex- 
porters may  develop  a lasting  market  they 
must  become  importers  of  footwear  into  Euro- 
pean countries,  either  direct  or  indirect.  They 
\ must  establish  their  own  organizations  upon 
which  they  can  depend  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  service  traditions  of  their  business,  or 
work  through  a properly  qualified  agent  who 
will  build  up  their  reputation  in  the  country 
or  countries  comprising  his  territory. 

The  organization  of  a British  footwear  ex- 
port combine,  known  as  the  British  Shoe  Man- 
ufacturers, Ltd.,  indicates  that  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  England  are  fully  awake  to  the  op- 
portunity for  export  business. 

This  organization,  while  established  along 
strict  business  lines,  will  work  in  the  interests 
of  the  firms  composing  its  membership,  and 
make  for  itself  but  very  moderate  profits. 

The  shareholders  of  this  organization,  ex- 
cepting as  far  as  directors’  qualifying  shares 
are  concerned,  will  be  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turers, who  desire  to  associate  themselves  with 
this  central  selling  agency  for  the  disposal  of 
either  the  whole  or  a part  of  their  export  pro- 
duction. It  is  proposed  to  offer  shares  to 
about  200  leading  British  footwear  manufac- 
turers, who  produce  shoes  suitable  for  export 
trade. 

Will  Develop  Foreign  Markets 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  company  to  introduce 
British  boots  and  shoes  to  markets  where  these 
goods  were  in  little  demand  in  1914 — foreign 
markets  rather  than  Colonial  markets.  Or- 
ganization of  the  company  will  be  centralized 
in  London,  where  complete  sample  lines  will 


be  kept  on  display.  Operations  have  already 
been  commenced  by  the  central  organization, 
and  it  is  understood  that  sufficient  orders  have 
been  received  to  exhaust  the  present  capacity 
of  its  members  for  export  for  several  weeks 
ahead. 

In  a recent  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Boot  & Shoe  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  Chairman  H.  H. 
Morse  of  the  Committee  on  Expansion  calls  at- 
tention to  the  possibilities  of  American  shoe 
manufacturers  combining  for  export  trade. 
He  writes : 

“Shoe  manufacturers,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
have  not  formed  a single  Webb  Bill  corpora- 
tion, since  the  passage  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act. 

“Other  industries  have  found  it  advisable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  form  export  corporations,  and  this  sug- 
gests that  at  least  it  may  be  well  for  the  shoe 
trade  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  organiz- 
ing this  way,  and  so  without  holding  any  brief 
for  Webb  Bill  corporations,  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Expansion  calls  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Boot  & Shoe  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  to  the  possibilities  of 
shoe  manufacturers  combining  for  export 
trade. 

“This,  of  course,  cannot  appeal  to  manufac- 
turers of  branded  lines  who  have  established 
connections  of  their  own  abroad,  but  to  the 
manufacturer  who  has  no  foreign  trade  and 
no  direct  way  of  building  up  any  foreign, 
trade,  and  who  realizes  that  sooner  or 
later  the  American  market  is  going  to  be  sold 
up,  when  he  will  be  faced  either  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  his  production  or  finding  new 
markets — this  suggestion  may  be  of  some 
value. 

“It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  in  gen- 
eral that  as  large  a percentage  of  our  total 
product  as  possible  be  sold  abroad  in  normal 
times.  The  more  goods  we  sell  abroad,  the 
more  goods  we  can  manufacture.  There  has 
been  a great  deal  written  and  said  both  for 
and  against  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  but  it  is 
not  clearly  understood  by  the  majority  of 
people. 

“Are  we  as  an  industry  interested,  and  do 
we  want  more  information  in  regard  to  it?  If 
so,  let  us  write  to  our  secretary,  Mr.  Wile.” 


The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Association  will  be  held 
the  third  Tuesday  in  March.  The  location  for 
the  next  meeting  will  be  in  the  Bronx  district, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Bronx  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, located  in  the  Third  Ward  Banking 
Building  at  137th  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
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These  are  three  important  features  of  ANY  shoe  in  which 
every  woman  is  interested. 

It  is  the  style  which  attracts  their  eye— it  is  the  quality 
that  comes  in  for  careful  inspection— while  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  which  result  from  perfect  fitting 

models,  make  permanent  and  enthusiastic  customers 
toi  any  shoe  department. 

H & M shoes  have  been  meeting  these  problems  of 
se  mg  or  many  years  and  in  the  same  convincing 

section  t ley  W1"  bu'lcl  [irestl?e  and  profit  for  your  shoe 
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Market  Stability  Is  Indicated 
For  Fall  and  Winter 

Price  Question  Not  Likely  To  Be  Disturbing  Factor,  but  Sentiment 
Against  High  Prices  Has  Set  Trade  To  Thinking — Exchange  Situation 
May  Become  Important  Influence  on  Domestic  Shoe  and  Leather  Business 


As  salesmen  are  about  leaving  with  sam- 
ples for  Fall  and  Winter,  merchants  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  price,  the  future  of  the 
leather  market,  and  wondering  as  to  the 
safety  of  placing  normal  orders  at  existing 
values. 

There  is  nothing  now  to  indicate  any  radi- 
cal change  in  market  conditions.  The  sta- 
bility of  leather  prices  seems  assured  for 
months  to  come.  A word  of  warning  and 
counsel  of  a conservative  policy  were  the  key- 
notes of  the  mid-winter  conventions  and  some 
manufacturers  both  of  leather  and  shoes  were 
outspoken  in  the  belief  that  strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  give  the  masses  a durable 
shoe  at  a lower  price. 

It  was  rightly  and  strenuously  maintained 
that  the  trade  had  not  indulged  in  profiteer- 
ing. There  have  been  some  flagrant  but  iso- 
lated cases  among  unscrupulous  dealers.  But 
the  shoe  trade  as  a class  has  a clean  bill  of 
health  in  that  respect. 

Exchange  Situation 

The  exchange  situation  with  Europe  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  our  domestic 
shoe  and  leather  business.  Over  $300,000,000 
worth  of  shoes  and  leather  were  exported  in 
the  calendar  year  1919,  and  that  is  taking  a 
sizable  amount  out  of  this  country.  Ship- 
ments of  leather  and  shoes  at  the  rate  of  over 
$20,000,000  monthly  are  now  going  forward 
to  European  countries,  but  largely  on  old  con- 
tracts. European  export  business  has  been 
at  practically  a standstill  for  some  months, 
and  if  it  so  continues  it  should  have  some 
influence  on  the  domestic  leather  business. 

To  Phenomenal  Heights 

Early  last  year  European  tanners  went  in 
and  bought  heavily  of  hides  and  skins  and  our 
tanners  looked  on.  Foreign  buyers  also  came 


into  this  market  and  placed  orders  for  large 
quantities  of  leather.  Competition  in  raw  ma- 
terial buying  was  soon  followed  by  sharp  ad- 
vances in  price  which  became  general  the 
world  over,  until  hides,  skins  and  leather  had 
reached  phenomenal  heights,  far  beyond  any 
point  dreamed  of  by  our  old-time  tanners  and 
shoe  manufacturers. 

It  is  well-known  history  now  to  our  retail 
trade  that  leather  values  were  maintained, 
with  occasional  concessions  on  lighter  and  off 
lots.  Also,  that  a shakedown  in  hide  prices 
last  fall  approximating  15  to  20  per  cent  from 
the  peak  occurred  which  has  partially  recov- 
ered, until  about  a 45  cent  per  pound  hide 
basis  prevails  for  good  hides.  Raw  calfskins 
continue  on  a high  plane,  ranging  from  60  to 
75  cents  per  pound  basis,  as  against  80  cents 
to  $1  early  last  fall. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  hides  and  calf- 
skins, although  not  goatskins,  have  shrunk 
enough  since  the  peak  was  reached  to  at  least 
get  leather  at  replacement  value,  so  that 
leather  need  not  cost  more  than  last  season, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial situation  maintained  at  its  highest 
point. 

Immediate  Cut  Impossible 

The  range  on  calfskin  leather  is  now  all 
the  way  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  foot,  and  kid 
leather  is  quoted  at  from  $1  to  $1.60  per  foot, 
all  according  to  quality,  tannage  and  selec- 
tion. The  continued  competition  in  buying 
of  Oriental  goatskins,  from  whence  comes  our 
principal  supply,  coupled  with  the  Indian 
export  duty,  shuts  off  any  immediate  prospect 
of  lower  cost  kid  leather. 

The  sole  leather  market  has  shown  greater 
firmness  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  shoe 
manufacturers  are  covering. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  de- 


fend or  bolster  up  any  market,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  give  the  reader  a few  sidelights  on 
the  situation  as  it  exists.  It  is  no  secret 
that  there  has  been  a strong  sentiment  ex- 
pressed against  high-  or  higher-priced  shoes, 
but  the  retail  shoe  merchant  wants  to  know 
if  market  stability  is  to  be  maintained  and 
that  he  won’t  be  sorry  later  that  he  placed 
orders  at  prevailing  prices.  It  has  been  some- 
what the  custom  of  late  to  give  orders  tenta- 
tively, price  to  be  settled  later  according  to 
the  market. 

General  Tone  Is  Firm 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  hide  and  skin 
market  tanners  hold  out  no  hope  of  lower 
values  of  leather  and  shoe  manufacturers  are 
not  holding  out  of  the  market.  There  may 
be  concessions  on  off  lots  of  leather,  but  the 
general  tone  is  one  of  firmness  and  no  material 
change  either  way  is  indicated.  Side  leather 
will  be  used  in  increasing  quantities,  which 
helps  to  solve  the  medium  price  shoe  question 
for  the  masses.  There  is  a demand,  however, 
from  people  who  have  more  money  than  ever 
before  for  high-grade  footwear. 

Another  factor  is  that  of  production.  The 
total  output  of  shoes  is  said  to  be  75,000,000 
pairs  off  the  last  year.  The  unit  of  produc- 
tion per  factory  space  is  less  than  formerly. 
This  is  due  to  labor  difficulties,  shorter  work- 
ing hours,  indifference  and  general  handicaps 
to  manufacturing  facilities  growing  out  of 
causes  incident  to  the  World’s  War. 

There  is  much  to  warrant  a conservative 
policy.  On  the  other  hand  reports  indicate 
that  buying  will  not  be  held  back  and  shoe 
manufacturers  anticipate  a healthy  volume  of 
business.  More  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
situation  after  salesmen  have  been  in  their 
territories  a few  weeks. 


Indiana  Meeting  Promises  Lively  Program 


While  both  tne  Indiana  Shoe  Retailers’ 
Association  and  the  Indiana  Shoe  Travelers’ 
Association  have  committees  working  on  the 
annual  convention  of  the  former,  to  be  held  at 
the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  March  8,  9 
and  10,  each  is  working  on  different  phases  of 
the  coming  meeting. 

Arrangements  for  displays  of  shoes  at  the 
convention  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Travelers,  and  interested  manufacturers  and 
salesmen  should  write  to  that  committee,  of 
which  Wilbur  J.  Newburg,  Saks  Building, 
Indianapolis,  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Newburg  announces  that  no  salesmen 
not  members  of  the  National  Shoe  Travelers’ 


Association,  will  be  permitted  to  exhibit  at  the 
Indiana  meeting.  To  become  a member  of  the 
National,  salesmen  must  first  affiliate  with  the 
local  or  State  organization. 

The  program  for  the  convention  proper  is 
in  the  hands  of  a retailers’  committee  headed 
by  Clyde  E.  Young,  manager  of  the  shoe  de- 
partment of  L.  Strauss  & Company,  Indianap- 
olis. This  committee  has  held  a number  of 
meetings,  Victor  Vaile,  of  Kokomo,  president 
of  the  association,  attending  one  on  Feb.  3, 
and  expressing  approval  of  the  work  done. 

Special  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  entertain 
the  ladies  at  the  March  convention.  Wives  of 
Indianapolis  shoe  men  are  being  organized  into 


reception  and  entertainment  committees  and 
elaborate  functions  will  be  tendered  the  ladies. 

The  Indianapolis  Shoe  Retailers’  Associa- 
tion, recently  reorganized,  with  Edward  E. 
Stout  as  president,  also  is  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  State 
association.  The  local  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  despite  its  fifteen 
months’  inactivity.  With  Mr.  Stout,  con- 
trolling five  retail  shoe  stores,  as  president, 
and  Arthur  G.  Brown,  general  manager  of 
Marott’s  Boot  Shop,  one  of  the  biggest  shoe 
stores  in  the  United  States,  as  vice-president, 
the  association  has  at  the  helm  two  men  who 
are  powers  in  the  shoe  world. 
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The  National  Shoe  for  Children 

From  coast  to  coast  America’ s 
leading  shoe  dealers  are  en- 
thusiastic boosters  of  Billiken, 
the  wonder  shoe  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Billikens  will  do  more  in  less 
time  to  rejuvenate  and  put  pep 
into  your  Children’s  Shoe  De- 
partment than  anything  you 
could  put  into  your  store. 

Write  or  Wire  for  our  “Billiken” 

Booklet  or  Salesman 


Billiken' 

A FIVE.  ROOM 
APARTMLNT- 
ROOM  FOR  ) 
i EVERY  TOE 


M-Elroy~Sloan  Shoe  Company 


ST.  LOUIS, 


MISSOURI. 


I.  Miller  Shoe  Store,  1554  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Chairs  by  American  Seating  Co. 


American  Interlocking  Itore  Chairs 

The  Modern  Shoe  Store  Seating 

Some  of  their  advantages  over  settees  and  individual  wooden-legged 
chairs  are: 

Greater  Seating  Capacity 

(Chairs  interlock) 

Greater  Comfort 

(Spring,  stuffed  or  full  roll  plain  seat) 

Superior  Designs 
Economy 

(Plain  wood  or  upholstered  opera  chairs  cost  about  one- 
half  price  of  corresponding  wooden-legged  chairs) 
Indestructibility 

(Opera  chairs  guaranteed  against  breakage.  Wooden- 
legged chairs  and  settees  break  easily.) 

AMERICAN  SEATING  [OAPANY 

Room  603,  119  West  40th  Street  1057  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 


Buyers’  Information  Department 


r t HIE  mere  fact  of  newness  does  not  necessarily  [make 
a thing  good.  Specialization  is  both  new  and  good 
in  a number  of  cases.  Yet  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  older  system  of  concentrated  buying  proves  advan- 
tageous. 

Many  merchants,  particularly  those  operating  department 
stores  of  moderate  size,  prefer  to  order  where  they  can 
make  their  account  sizable  enough  to  inspire  the  very  best 
of  service. 

But  for  either  those  who  are  interested  in  specialized 
manufacturers,  or  for  those  who  incline  to  the  concentrated 
sources  of  general  merchandise,  there  are  advantages  avail- 
able through  the 

Buyers  Information  Department 

of  the 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

A TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVING  INSTITUTION  FREE  WITH  YOUR  ECONOMIST  SUBSCRIPTION 

Call  When  in  New  York  Write  When  at  Home 
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The  styles  of  McCall  Patterns  are 
the  latest  styles  of  Paris — Fashion- 
grams  straight  from  that  world- 
center  of  Fashion. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  McCall  Pattern  Departments 
in  best  stores  are  thronged  by 
women  who  know  styles,  and  who 
come  where  they  are  sure  of  finding 
them. 


These  women  know  the  fashions 
in  McCall’s  Magazine  are  Style- 
Right — and  when  they  need  Pat- 
terns, they  go  to  a store  where  they 
can  get  McCall  Style-Right  Pat- 
terns. 

Naturally,  they  buy  their  Piece 
Goods  and  Trimmings  at  the  same 
time — in  the  same  store. 


Many  of  these  customers  live  on 
“McCall  Street” — the  street  on 
which  are  the  1,500,000  homes  of 
the  women  who  take  McCall’s 
Magazine. 


Write  us,  and  we  will  send  our 
representative  to  you,  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  a McCall  Pattern 
Department  will  mean  to  your 
store. 


THE  MCC ALL  COMPANY 


STYLE-RIGHT 


If  the  million  and  a half  fam- 
ilies in  which  McCall’s  Magazine 
is  read  all  lived  on  a single 
street — a home  every  25  feet — 
the  houses  would  line  both  sides 
of  a roadway  from  Boston  to 
San  Diego. 
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TEXTILE  LIST  No.  20 

THE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DIVISION 

THE  Surplus  Property  Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  offers  for 
sale  by  negotiation  approximately  4,000,000  yards  of  textiles  informal  bids  on  which  will  be 
accepted  at  any  of  the  offices  named  in  this  advertisement  until  3:00  P.  M.  (Eastern  time), 

March  29th. 

Bids  may  be  made  for  500  yards  or  multiple  thereof  of  any  one  lot  or  for  the  entire  lot. 

No  deposit  will  be  required  when  aggregate  of  bid  or  bids  of  any  one  bidder  is  $1,000  or  less.  When 
bid  or  aggregate  bids  is  for  more  than  $1,000  a 10%  deposit  thereof  must  be  submitted  with  the 
proposal.  Such  bidders  as  may  desire  to  do  a continuous  business  with  the  Surplus  Property  Divi- 
sion, a term  guarantee  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  $25,000  may  be  deposited  with  the  Surplus 
Property  Division  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  with  the  Zone  Supply  Offices;  such  term  guarantee 
is  to  be  so  worded  as  to  bind  the  bidder  to  full  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  any  sale  with  re- 
gard to  which  he  may  submit  proposals,  that  is  proposals  on  any  property  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Surplus  Property  Division  during  the  lifetime  of  the  guarantee.  A term  guarantee  will  not  re- 
lieve the  bidder  from  the  forwarding  of  his  certified  check  for  10%  of  the  amount  of  his  purchase 
within  10  days  from  the  notification  of  award, 

No  special  bid  form  is  necessary.  Complete  conditions  of  sale  are  embodied  in  this  advertisement. 

Similar  offerings  of  textiles  will  be  made  weekly.  Deliveries  will  be  made  promptly.  Goods  are 
guaranteed  to  conform  with  specifications. 

WATCH  FOR  SUCCEEDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

They  will  contain  unusual  opportunities  for  retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 

SEE  FOLLOWING  PAGES 


full  details  on  last  page 
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WAR 

DEPARTMENT 

QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 


TEXTILE  LIST  NO.  20 


Bids 

on  This  List  Close  March  29th 

Item  No.  T-2001 

24,085  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Water  Proofed) 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  00.  Width,  26J/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 47  x 12.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
New  York.  Minimum  bid  considered — 

500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2008 

38,742  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  1.  Width,  22/i  in.  Made  by 
Langdale  Mills.  Stored  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Min- 
imum bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2010 

15,444  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  2.  Width,  18  in.  Construc- 
tion, 28  x 18.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Chicago.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2002 

51,200  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  1.  Width,  18  in.  Construction, 
26  x 18.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Chi- 
cago. Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

These  are  only  a few 

Item  No.  T-2011 

4,668  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  2.  Width,  18  in.  Construction, 
28  x 20.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered — 
500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2003 

26,797  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  1.  Width,  22  in.  Construction, 
26  x 18.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 

of  the  lots  in  this  great 
offering  of  duck.  There 
are  between  65  and  70 
other  items  which  in  a 
general  way  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  lots  listed 
here.  If  you  will  ad- 
dress the  nearest  Zone 
Supply  Officer  (see  last 
page),  he  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a govern- 
ment bulletin  contain- 
ing complete  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  lots. 

Item  No.  T-2012 

59,877  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  2.  Width,  22  in.  Construction, 
30  x 18.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  N.  Y. 
City.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2004 

20,721  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  I.  Width,  22/  in.  Construc- 
tion, 26  x 14.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2013 

79,439  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  2.  Width,  22/  in.  Construc- 
tion, 28  x 18.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2005 

263,633  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  1.  Width,  22(/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 26  x 16.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500.  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2015 

94,043  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  2.  Width,  22/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 28  x 20.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered 
• — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2006 

122,554  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  1.  Width,  I8J/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 26  x 18.  Made  by  Langdale  Mills. 
Stored  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Minimum  bid  con- 
sidered— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2018 

33,454  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  2.  Width,  25/_  in.  Construc- 
tion, 28  x 18.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered 
• — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2007 

38,993  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  1.  Width,  18J/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 26  x 18.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
New  York.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500 
yds. 

Item  No.  T-2009 

9,544  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  1.  Width,  45  in.  Made  by 
Anchor  Duck  Mills.  Stored  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2019 

20,020  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  2.  Width,  25 / in.  Construc- 
tion, 28  x 18.  Made  by  R.  Sefort,  Jr.  Stored 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  con- 
sidered— 500  yds. 
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Item  No.  T-2021 

26,390  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  22  in.  Construction, 
30  x 30.  Made  by  Ancho  Mills,  Inc.  Stored 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  con- 
sidered— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2033 

23,549  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  42  in.  Construction, 
29  x 19.  Made  by  Goodin  Reid  Co.  Stored 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2035 

49,630  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  44  in.  Construction, 
29  x 24.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500 
yds. 

Item  No.  T-2022 

34,040  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  22  in.  Construc- 
tion, 30  x 20.  Made  by  Standard  Oil  Cloth 
Co.  Stored  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Minimum 
bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list.  Write  the 
Zone  Supply  Officer 
nearest  to  you  that  you 
are  interested  in  the 
War  Department  offer- 
ings of  surplus  prop- 
erty. He  will  place  you 
on  his  mailing  list  and 
you  will  receive  bulle- 
tins weekly  of  various 
commodities  that  are 
offered  for  sale. 

Item  No.  T-2037 

10,249  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  45  in.  Construction, 
30  x 26.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500 
yds. 

Item  No.  T-2024 

7,614  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  47  in.  Construction, 
30  x 20.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered — 

500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2038 

275,172  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  48  in.  Construction, 
29  x 21.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Jef- 
fersonville, Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered — 
500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2025 

50,908  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
( W ater  Proofed  ) 

Color,  Olive  Drab,  Blue  Lined 
Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  48  in.  Construction, 
29  x 24.  Made  by  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co. 
Stored  at  Chicago.  Minimum  bid  considered 

— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2039 

22,671  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  48  in.  Construction, 
29  x 26.  Made  by  Brighton  Mill.  Stored  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered — 
500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2040 

29,337  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  48  in.  Construction, 
29  x 26.  Made  by  Katania  Mills.  Stored  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered — 
500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2028 

21,610  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  23  in.  Construction, 
30  x 21.  Made  by  Metakloth  Co.  Stored  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered — 
500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2029 

28,999  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  24  in.  Construction, 
29  x 29.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500 
yds. 

Item  No.  T-2041 

55,957  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  54  in.  Construction, 
30  x 20.  Made  by  Goodin  Reid  Co.  Stored 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered  500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2032 

26,949  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  40  in.  Construction, 
28  x 20.  Made  by  Metakloth  Co.  Stored 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2034 

60,822  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Construction,  29  x 20.  Made 
by  Metakloth  Co.  Stored  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2043 

6,554  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  4.  Width,  60  in.  Construction, 
29  x 20.  Made  by  Goodin  Reid  Co.  Stored 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered  500  yds. 
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Item  No.  T-2049 

1,365  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Waterproof) 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  30  in.  Construction, 
36  x 26.  Manufactured  by  the  Price  Fire 
and  Waterproofing  Co.  Stored  at  Chicago. 
Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2058 

46,056  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  48  in.  Construction, 
37  x 25.  Manufactured  by  Goodin  Reid  Co. 
Stored  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid 
considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2060 

5,415  YARDS  OF  DUCK  (CHled) 

Color,  Brown 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  48  in.  Construction, 
3 7 x 28.  Manufactured  by  Metakloth  Co. 
Stored  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid 
considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2050 

93,673  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  3 1 in.  Construc- 
tion, 37  x 28.  Manufactured  by  Booth  Mills. 
Stored  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid 
considered — 500  yds. 

The  merchandise  of- 
fered  in  this  list  is 
available  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  oppor- 
tunity presented  herein 
to  purchase  merchan- 
dise of  known  value 
and  to  obtain  imme- 
diate deliveries  thereon 
is  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  anyone  interested 
in  these  commodities. 

Item  No.  T-2062 

51,572  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  52  in.  Construction, 
3 7 x 27.  Manufacturer  unknown.  Stored  at 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2051 

85,523  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Waterproof) 

Color,  Olive  Drab,  Blue  Line,  Raw  Selvage 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  32  in.  Construction, 
36  x 26.  Manufactured  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.  Stored  at  Chicago.  Minimum  bid 
considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2063 

26,812  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

(Waterproof) 

Color,  Olive  Drab,  Blue  Line 

Weight  No.  6.  Width,  32  in.  Construction, 
36  x 26.  Manufactured  by  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.  Stored  at  Chicago,  111.  Minimum 
bid  considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2052 

6,672  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab,  Blue  Line,  Raw  Selvage 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  32  in.  Construction, 
36  x 25.  Manufactured  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Cloth  Co.  Stored  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2064 

159,935  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  60  in.  Construction, 
37  x 25.  Manufacturer  unknown.  Stored  at 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2053 

22,621  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Paraffined)  Raw  Selvage 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  36  in.  Construction, 
36  x 23.  Manufactured  by  the  Price  Fire  & 
Waterproof  Co.  Stored  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Minimum  bid  considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2065 

9,703  YARDS  OF  DUCK  (Oiled) 

Color,  Brown 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  60  in.  Construction, 
38  x 25.  Manufactured  by  the  Metakloth 
Co.  Stored  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum 
bid  considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2054 

7,114  YARDS  OF  DUCK  (Treated) 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  36  in.  Construction, 
38  x 26.  Manufactured  by  the  Eastern  Fin- 
ishing Co.  Stored  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Minimum  bid  considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2066 

26,832  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Waterproof) 

Color,  Brown,  Blue  Line 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  72  in.  Construction, 
36  x 26.  Manufactured  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.  Stored  at  Chicago,  111.  Minimum 
bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2057 

5,718  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  44  in.  Construction, 
37  x 25.  Manufacturer  unknown.  Stored 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2059 

4,758  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Waterproof) 

Color,  Brown,  Blue  Line 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  48  in.  Construc- 
tion, 36  x 26.  Manufactured  by  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.  Stored  at  Chicago,  111.  Minimum 
bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2067 

278,000  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  72  in.  Construction, 
37  x 24.  Manufacturer  unknown.  Stored  at 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 
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Item  No.  T-2068 

15,404  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab,  Blue  Line 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  7 7 in.  Construction, 
3 7 x 26.  Manufactured  by  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Woodbury  Mills.  Stored  at  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2078 

20,985  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  8.  Width,  3 1 in.  Construc- 
tion, 48  x 20.  Manufactured  by  Seaford,  Jr. 
Stored  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid 
considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2084 

4,346  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  9.  Width,  36J/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 46  x 32.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2070 

210,447  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Line,  Raw  Selvage 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  36  in.  Construction, 
36  x 25.  Manufactured  by  West  Boylston 
Mfg.  Co.  Stored  at  New  York  City.  Mini- 
mum bid  considered — 500  yds. 

NOTE 

Your  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  a de- 
posit equaling  10%  of 
the  aggregate  amount 
of  your  bid  or  bids  must 
accompany  the  bid  un- 
less  the  aggregate 
amount  is  less  than 
$1,000,  in  which  case 
no  deposit  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Item  No.  T-2085 

170,111  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Raw  Selvage) 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  9.  Width,  3 1 ]/l  in.  Construc- 
tion, 34  x 28.  Made  by  Passaic  Cotton  Mills. 
Stored  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid 
considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2071 

8,826  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Line,  Raw  Selvage 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  36  in.  Construction, 
36  x 24.  Manufactured  by  the  West  Boylston 
Mfg.  Co.  Stored  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mini- 
mum bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2086 

142,887  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  9.  Width,  32  in.  Construction, 
44  x 30.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  St. 
Louis.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2072 

18,058  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Line,  Raw  Selvage 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  42  in.  Construction, 
35  x 24.  Manufactured  by  the  Jenckes  Spin- 
ning Co.  Stored  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mini- 
mum bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2087 

162,342  YARDS  OF  DUCK 
(Raw  Selvage) 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  9.  Width,  3 7J/2  in.  Made  by 
J.  H.  Lane.  Stored  at  Boston.  Minimum  bid 
considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2073 

18,425  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  6.  Width,  48  in.  Manufactured 
by  the  Katama  Mills.  Stored  at  Brooklyn, 
‘ N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2088 

92,474  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  9.  Width,  3 7J/2  in-  Made  by 
Parker  Wilder.  Stored  at  Boston.  Minimum 
bid  considered 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2076 

6,672  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

1 Color,  Olive  Drab,  Blue  Line 

Weight,  No.  8.  Width,  29  in.  Construction, 
36  x 28.  Manufacturer  unknown.  Stored  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Minimum  bid  considered— 
500  yds. 

, Item  No.  T-2089 

16,653  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight  No.  9.  Width,  3 71/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 35  x 30.  Made  by  Taylor  Armitage  & 
Co.  Stored  at  Boston.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered— 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2077 

9,839  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  8.  Width,  30J/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 48  x 20.  Manufacturer  unknown.  Stored 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered  500  yds. 

Item  No.  2083 

6,159  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  8.  Width,  34  in.  Construction, 
34  x 28.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Balti- 
more. Minimum  bid  considered — 500  yds. 

Item  No.  T-2090 

91,563  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  9.  Width,  57  in.  Construction, 
34  x 32.  Made  by  Taylor  Armitage  Co. 

Stored  at  Boston.  Minimum  bid  considered 

500  yds. 
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Item  No.  T-2091 

10,565  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Olive  Drab 

Weight,  No.  10.  Width,  34J/2  in.  Construc- 
tion, 50  x 28.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 


Item  No.  T-2092 

9,743  YARDS  OF  DUCK  (Treated) 

Color,  Olive  Drab,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  10.  Width,  38  in.  Construction, 
44  x 32.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered 500 

yds. 


Item  No.  T-2093 

4,063  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  10.  Width,  22  in.  Construc- 
tion, 46  x 30.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered 
— 500  yds. 


Item  No.  T-2097 

21,953  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  10.  Width,  36  in.  Construction, 
46  x 32.  Made  by  the  Handley  Mills.  Stored 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Minimum  bid  considered — 
500  yds. 


Item  No.  T-2098 

52,807  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey,  Blue  Lined 

Weight,  No.  10.  Width,  36  in.  Construction, 
46  x 34.  Maker  unknown.  Stored  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.  Minimum  bid  considered 500 

yds. 


Item  No.  T-2099 

91,006  YARDS  OF  DUCK 

Color,  Grey 

Weight,  No.  10.  Width,  3 7 in.  Construc- 
tion, 46  x 31.  Made  by  Langdale  Mills. 
Stored  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Minimum  bid  consid- 
ered— 500  yds. 


INSPECTION: 

Goods  are  sold  "as  is”  at  storage  p . Samples  are  displayed  at  Zone  Supply 

Offices  and  at  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

A prospective  purchaser  residing  elsewhere  than  in  a city  in  which  a Zone 
Supply  Office  is  located  may,  upon  telegraphic  application,  obtain  a sample 
of  any  lot  on  which  he  may  desire  to  bid.  Such  requests  should  specify  the 
number  of  each  particular  lot,  samples  of  which  are  desired,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
No  bid  stipulating  that  goods  shall  conform  with  materials  inspected  will  be 
considered,  unless  the  bidder  shall  have  made  inspection  of  the  actual  fabrics 
at  storage  point.  All  such  inspections  must  be  made  prior  to  the  submission 
of  the  bid.  Failure  of  a bidder  to  make  such  inspection  will  not  constitute  a 
warrant  for  his  refusal  to  accept  any  award  made  to  him. 

NEGOTIATIONS: 

No  special  form  is  required  for  the  submission  of  a bid.  Bids  may  be  made  by 
letter  or  by  telegram. 

All  bids  must  be  submitted  by  3:00  P.M.  (Eastern  time),  March  29th.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Zone  Supply  Officer  at  the  nearest  address: 

Army  Supply  Base,  Boston,  Mass. ; 46  I 8th  Avenue,  New  York  City ; 2 I st  Street 
and  Oregon  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Coca  Cola  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Transportation  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Army  Building,  15th  and  Dodge  Streets, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Ft.  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  1 7th  and  F Streets,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Newport  News,  Va.;  Jeffersonville,  Ind.;  1819  West  39th  Street, 
Chicago,  111.;  2nd  and  Arsenal  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Audobon  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  New  Cumberland,  Pa.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  or 
to  Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Any  bid  may  be  changed,  but  such  changes  must  be  filed  with  one  of  the  Zone 
Supply  Offices  or  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to 
3:00  P.M.  (Eastern  time),  March  29th. 

Bids  must  be  for  goods  at  point  of  storage,  as  set  forth  in  the  specifications  of 
materials  advertised. 

Each  lot  offered  is  identified  by  a number.  Bids  should  include  the  lot  number 
or  numbers  on  which  the  bid  is  made.  Bids  may  be  made  for  500  yards  or 
any  multiple  thereof  or  for  the  total  quantity  in  any  lot.  No  bid  stipulating 
“all  or  none”  of  any  lot  will  be  considered,  unless  the  bid  is  the  highest.  No 
bid  for  less  than  500  yards  will  be  considered  unless  the  particular  lot  consists 
of  less  than  500  yards,  in  which  case  bid  must  be  for  the  entire  quantity. 

NOTIFICATION: 

Successful  bidders  will  be  notified  by  mail  on  or  before  April  3rd,  and  advised 
of  the  quantity  awarded  to  each.  A deposit  of  10%  of  the  amount  due  under 
each  award  must  be  made  immediately  upon  receipt  of  notification. 

DELIVERY: 

The  merchandise  offered  are  for  spot  delivery.  Purchasers  will  be  permitted 
to  leave  stocks  which  they  may  acquire  in  government  storage  for  a period  of 
30  days  after  receipt  of  notification.  Goods  so  held  will  be  held  subject  to 
purchasers’  risk. 

IMPORTANT: 

The  War  Department  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  part  or  all  of  any  bid  or 
bids.  Inquiries  relative  to  sales  conditions  or  stocks  offered  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  nearest  Zone  Supply  Office. 

ACTION: 

Take  advantage  of  the  extremely  unusual  opportunities  presented  in  this  ad- 
vertisement. Give  careful  consideration  to  each  item  listed  in  this  and  suc- 
ceeding sales.  Every  item  listed  is  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DIVISION, 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage, 
Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MERMAID  PEARLS 


The  very  finest  buttons  made. 
Fish-eye  or  staple  patterns,  white 
or  iridescent,  packed  in  assort- 
ments to  retail  at 

10c  15c 

20c  25c 

per  card 


We  solicit  your  patronage  for  this  Handsome  Cabinet  of 
Mermaid  Pearls,  that  have  no  equal  in  Fresh  Water  Pearl  But- 
tons, and  will  be  pleased  to  serve  you  through  your  jobber. 

We  can  furnish  all  sizes,  1 4 to  45  line 


HAWKEYE  PEARL  BUTTON  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Fresh  Water  Pearl  Buttons  for  the 
Jobbing  and  Manufacturing  Trade 


MUSCATINE 


IOWA 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  AND  SHOW  ROOMS  AT  928-930  BROADWAY 


Grant,  Watson  & Co.,  Ltd. 

10  Cumberland  Street 

Manchester 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SHEETINGS 

CASEMENTS 

VOILES 

NAINSOOKS 

SHADOW 

STRIPES 

AND  CLOTHS 


SHIRTINGS 

BEDFORD  CORDS 

PRINTS 

LONGCLOTHS 

PYJAMA 

CLOTHS 

RUBBERIZING 


Telegrams:  Grounsheet  Telephone:  1491  City 

Manchester 

Codes:  Bentley’s;  ABC  5th  Edition 


Where  Credit  Is  Made 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  is  a manufacturer  whose 
product  is  credit. 

Knowledge  is  the  raw  material  of 
which  credit  is  made — knowledge  of 
men  and  markets,  commerce  and 
finance,  drawn  from  original  sources, 
tested  and  woven  into  a fabric  of 
mutual  confidence  which  is  national 
credit. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  in- 
sure a credit  production  which  is 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  expanding 
business. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Capital.  Surplus  & Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 
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I A/\R.  QUICK  TURNOVER  I 

tm  t: 
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NOT  THE  BEST— 


In  their  mind  there  is 
No  such  thing  as  the  best. 
It  has  not  been  made  yet. 

They  offer  you 
Superior  merchandise — 

A dollar’s  worth  of  value 
For  every  dollar  spent 
And  Service. 

Who? 


frle^Hoifse  of  t - ^ 

gvterp 

r a r.  i \ Ty  Le 


5th  Are.  at  15th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Laces,  Embroideries,  Crepes,  Nettings, 
Chiffons,  Novelty  Cotton  Fabrics 


NE6ANCO  FABRICS 

> 

Imported  Novelties 

Voiles  Organdies 

Marquisettes  Sheenore 


Racquet  Cloth  Francolin 

Glasglow  Gingham  Effect 
Linen  Effects  Cotton  Crashes 
Fine  English  Poplin 
Gabardines  Skirtings 


SHANTUNG  NINGHAI  SILKS 

for  Immediate  Delivery 

N.  Erlanger  Blumgart  © Co.,  Inc. 

354  Fourth  A ve.  at  26th  St.  New  YorK 
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JAMES  ELLIOTT  & CO.,  Inc. 

370  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Table  Damasks,  Napkins,  Crashes, 

Staple  and  Fancy  White  Goods, 

Quilts,  Satin  and  Crochet 
Irish  Linens. 

GRANITE  LINEN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Buck  Towels,  Name  Towels,  Towelings, 
Homespun  Damask,  Napkins,  Art  Crashes,  Etc. 


1 1 1 ''  1 1 III  III  III  I III  II 1 1 I’M  1 1 1 
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WHITE  and  WASH  GOODS 
LACES,  EMBROIDERIES,  SILKS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 

32  to  46  West  23rd  Street  New  York 

Just  a Stop  from  Broadway 

Send  Us  Your  Open  Orders 

“Don’t  Buck  the  Tide— Swim  With  It” 


“AMOSKEAG” 

REMNANTS 

We  have  purchased  all  of  the 
one  to  eight  yard  lengths  of 
Amoskeag  Worsteds  for  1920 

H.  S.  KLEBENOV,  SSSS "LZl 

89  Chauncy  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  and  Dress  Corduroys 

a.  wIb.; 


Velvet 


Soto  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 

Stonington,  Conn. 


A.  WIMPFHEIMER  & BRO.,  Inc. 

Established  1845.  ; 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 
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QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 


BLANKETS 

Men’s  Trousers 


THE  Surplus  Property  Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  offers  for  sale  by  nego- 
tiation items  listed  in  this  advertisement.  Informal  bids  on  this  merchandise  will  be  accepted  at  any  of  the 
offices  named  in  this  advertisement  until  3:00  P.  M.  (Eastern  time)  March  19th.  Bids  may  be  made  for  one 
“minimum  bidding  unit”  or  any  multiple  thereof  of  any  one  lot  or  for  the  entire  lot. 

The  approximate  quantity  content  of  a bale  or  case  as  embraced  in  the  specifications  are  not  guaranteed.  Bids 
must  be  submitted  at  so  much  per  pair  or  per  article  instead  of  per  bale  or  case. 

No  deposit  will  be  required  when  aggregate  of  bid  or  bids  of  any  one  bidder  is  $1,000  or  less.  When  bid  or 
aggregate  bids  is  for  more  than  $1,000  a 10%  deposit  thereof  must  be  submitted  with  the  proposal.  Such  bid- 
ders as  may  desire  to  do  a continuous  business  with  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  a term  guarantee  in  the  sum 
of  not  less  than  $25,000  may  be  deposited  with  the  Surplus  Property  Division  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  with  the 
Zone  Offices ; such  term  guarantee  is  to  be  so  worded  as  to  bind  the  bidder  to  full  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions of  any  sale  with  regard  to  which  he  may  submit  proposals,  that  is  proposals  on  any  property  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Surplus  Property  Division  during  the  lifetime  of  the  guarantee.  A term  guarantee  will  not  relieve 
the  bidder  from  the  forwarding  of  his  certified  check  for  10%  of  the  amount  of  his  purchase  within  10  days  from 
the  notification  of  award. 

No  special  bid  form  is  necessary.  Complete  conditions  of  this  sale  are  embodied  in  this  advertisement.  Similar 
offerings  will  be  made  weekly.  Deliveries  will  be  made  promptly. 

Each  successful  bidder  will  be  required  to  certify  before  delivery  is  made,  on  items  marked  thus  (*),  that  they 
will  not  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  export. 

WATCH  FOR  SUCCEEDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

They  will  contain  unusual  opportunities  for  retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 


SEE  NEXT  PAGE 
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CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE  LIST  No.  5 

(CONTINUED) 

“BUY  NOW” 

LET  THAT  BE  YOUR  SLOGAN 


Bids  on  These  Items  Close  March  19th 


Item  No.  C-503 

*753  BLANKETS,  COMMERCIAL 

Single  34  wool,  approx,  wt.  3 lbs.  New. 
Manufacturer  unknown — Packed  in  bale, 
50  per  bale,  wt.  1 60  lbs.  per  bale.  Stored 
at  Colgate  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mini- 
mum bid  considered — 1 bale. 


Item  No.  C-506 

*946  BLANKETS,  COMMERCIAL 

Single,  34  wool,  new,  wt.  3 to  4 lbs.  each 
(weight  not  guaranteed).  Manufacturer 
unknown.  Baled  20  to  50  per  bale. 
Stored  at  C.  C.  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Minimum  bid  considered — 20  blankets. 

♦ 


Item  No.  C-517 

*1,287  BLANKETS,  COMMERCIAL 

Single,  approx,  wt.  5 lbs.,  34  wool,  new. 
Packed  20  to  50  per  bale.  Stored  at 
Governors  Island,  N.  Y.  Manufacturer 
unknown.  Minimum  bid  considered — 20 
blankets. 


Item  No.  C-508 

*39,023  TOQUES,  O.  D.  KNITTED, 
NEW 

Knitted,  O.  D.  color,  approx.  8"  x 30" — 
no  tassel.  Manufacturer  unknown. 
Baled:  360  per  bale,  wt.  of  bale,  105 
lbs.  Stored  at  Chicago,  111.  Minimum 
bid  considered — 1 bale. 


Item  No.  C-5I0 

31,860  TROUSERS,  WOOL,  NEW, 
LONG 

Sizes  34/33 1/2  4800  pair 

“ 30/33  4800  " 

“ 40/32!/  4800  “ 

“ 31/32  4800  “ 

“ 34/31/2  12660  “ 

Manufacturer  unknown.  Baled:  60  per 

bale.  One  size  per  bale.  Stored  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Minimum  bid  considered — 
1 bale. 


INSPECTION: 

Goods  are  sold  “as  is"  at  point  of  storage.  Samples  are  displayed  at  Zone 
Supply  Offices  and  at  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Samples  of  merchandise  advertised  in  this  list  will  not  be  furnished  but  they 
may  be  inspected  at  points  named  herein. 

No  bid  stipulating  that  goods  shall  conform  with  materials  inspected  will  be 
considered  unless  the  bidder  shall  have  made  inspection  of  the  actual  mer- 
chandise at  storage  point.  All  such  inspections  must  be  made  prior  to  the 
submission  of  a bid.  Failure  of  a bidder  to  make  such  inspection  will  not 
constitute  a warrant  for  his  refusal  to  accept  any  award  made  to  him. 

NEGOTIATIONS: 

No  special  form  is  required  for  the  submission  of  a bid.  Bids  may  be  made 
by  letter  or  telegram. 

All  bids  must  be  submitted  by  3:00  P.M.  (Eastern  time)  March  - 19th. 

Bids  should  be  addressed  to  the  Zone  Supply  Officer  at  the  nearest  address. 
Army  Supply  Base,  Boston,  Mass.;  461  8th  Avenue,  New  York  City;  21st  St. 
and  Oregon  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Coca  Cola  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Transportation  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Army  Building,  15th  and  Dodge  Streets, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  17th  and  F Streets,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Newport  News,  Va.;  Jeffersonville,  Ind.;  1819  West  39th 
Street,  Chicago,  111.;  2nd  and  Arsenal  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Audubon  Bldg., 
New  Orleans,  La.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  New  Cumberland,  Pa.;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  or  to  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Any  bid  may  be  changed  but  such  changes  must  be  filed  with  one  of  the 
Zone  Supply  Offices  or  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  Washington,  D.  C., 
prior  to  3 :00  P.M.  (Eastern  time)  March  1 9th.  Bids  must  be  for  goods  at 
point  of  storage  as  set  forth  in  the  specifications  of  the  materials  advertised. 

Each  lot  offered  is  identified  by  a number.  Bids  should  include  the  lot  number 
or  numbers  on  which  the  bid  is  made.  Bids  may  be  made  for  the  “minimum 
bidding  unit”  or  any  multiple  thereof  as  specified  in  the  description  of  each 
lot.  No  bid  for  less  than  one  “minimum  bidding  unit”  will  be  considered. 

NOTIFICATION: 

Successful  bidders  will  be  notified  by  mail  on  or  before  March  24th.  In  each 
case  successful  bidders  will  be  advised  of  the  quantity  awarded  to  them.  A 
deposit  of  1 0 % of  the  amount  due  under  each  award  must  be  made  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  notification. 


DELIVERY: 

The  goods  offered  are  for  spot  delivery.  Purchasers  will  be  permitted  to 
leave  stocks  which  they  may  acquire  in  Government  storage  for  a period 
of  30  days  after  receijpt  of  notification.  Goods  so  held  will  be  held  subject 
to  purchasers’  risk. 

IMPORTANT: 

The  War  Department  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  part  or  all  of  any  bid 
or  bids.  Inquiries  relative  to  sales  conditions  or  stocks  offered  should  be 
addressed  to  the  nearest  Zone  Supply  Office. 


ACTION: 


Take  advantage  of  the  extremely  unusual  opportunities  presented  in  this 
advertisement.  Give  careful  consideration  to  each  item  listed  in  this  and 
succeeding  sales.  Every  item  listed  is  available  for  immediate  delivery. 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DIVISION 


Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Director  of  Purchase  & Storage, 
Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


i 
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The  Prevailing  Price  of  the  Raw 
Material  in  this  Skirt  is  $14.00 


How  Is  This  O 


Possible 

Inquire— 


“1920  FAN-TA-SI 

“A  MIGEL  SILK” 
FINISHED  SKIRT 


$1475 


in  all  the  new  Spring  Colors 

Sizes  25  to  30 


enuine 


at  $11.90 

Other  Skirts  from  $3,25  to  $25,00 


-OTHER  MERIT  VALUES- 


COATS  Sizes  16  to  44  SUITS 

4405 — Polo  Cloth,  $10.90  4105— All  wool  S er ge , flowered 

silkolette  lined,  $21.75 

4422 — All  wool  Polo  Cloth,  $17.50  4124 — All  wool  Men’s  Wear  Serge, 

flowered  silk  lined,  $25.75 

4467 — -Fine  quality  all  wool  Polo  4205- — Fine  quality  Tricotine, 

Cloth,  flowered  silk  lined,  $27.75  flowered  silk  lined.  $35.75 

You  can  send  for  these  on  our  “Say-so” 


No.  4251.  Fine  quality  POIRET  TWILL  excel- 
lent quality  flowered  silk  lined,  heavy  novelty  silk 
embroidery.  Black  and  ^ O Q 

Navv.  Sizes  16  to  44.  ^ 


New  York  City 
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TO  meet  the  demand  for  smart  glove  styles, 
especially  designed  for  wear  with  the  out-door 
costume,  many  exclusive  shops  turn  naturally  to 


BRAD”  Sport  Gloves 

A 


“BRAD”  Sport  Gloves  are  distinctly  what  their  name 
implies — smart  models  for  summer  and  winter  outdoor 
wear — gloves  with  a style  individuality  that  appeals  to 
the  most  discriminating  trade.  Only  the  choicest  of 
selected  materials  (less  than  one  in  ten  first  grade  glove 
skins  are  of  fine  enough  quality)  are  used  in  “BRAD” 
Sport  Gloves — fashioned  with  extreme  care  from  pat- 
terns that  meet  the  requirements  of  this  year’s  vogue. 


There  is  a salesman  in  your  territory.  Write  or  wire 
this  office  for  a showing  of  the  line. 

The  “BRAD”  message  of  Quality  and  Style  is  being 
carried  to  our  dealers’  customers  through  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  Vogue,  Life  and  similar  mediums.  A 
dealer  service  comprising  attractive  display  cards,  glove 
electros,  and  imprinted  envelope  style  slips  is  furnished 
free  to  dealers  who  desire  it.  „ ' 


R.  E.  BRADFORD 

Gloves  of  Individuality 

14  Burr  Street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


“BRAD”  Sport  Gloves 

are  also  made  in 
models  for  men 


■so 


,ss 


Qr 


/ 


/ 
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Here  today  and 
Gone  tomorrow 


That  is  the  experience  of 
buyers  of 


Hosiery 


Reg.  u.s.  Pot.  Office 


No  slow-moving  stocks  clutter 
their  shelves.  Standardized 
merchandise  like  “ONYX”  sells 
easily,  which  means  quick  turn- 
over and  sure  profit. 


Emery  & Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  of  "Onyx”  Hosiery 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER.^  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


BROADWAY  AT  24th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office : Chicago  Office: 

31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building 

210  Pearl  Street , Mutual  Life  Building, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOOD  - K 479 
5ACQUE-  K 377 
LEGGINGS -K  507 


For  baby,  sister  and  mother.  1 

Dainty,  knitted  things  that  make  an  j 
instant  appeal.  # | 

A complete  line  is  now  being  shown  j 
by  our  salesmen.  With  a new  season  | 
near  early  orders  are  desirable  to  | 
insure  prompt  deliveries.  | 

Send  for  illustrated  1920  catalog  1 


Louis  Schlesmger 
K nitting  Co.,  Inc. 

119  East  24th  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston 

52  Chauncy  St. 


Chicago 

Medinah 

Building 


San  Francisco 
Call  Bldg. 
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© Simon  Aseher  & Co.,  Inc  , 1920  ^ 


Where  Quality-Reliance  Counts 

Merchants  priding  themselves  on  selling  Fancy  Knit  Goods  of 
established  merit  have  learned  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
“Label  of  the  Lamb/’ 

It  is  a well-known  axiom  in  the  trade  that  where  quality-reliance 
counts,  Ascher’s  always  proves  dependably  superior. 

Ascher’s  Knit  Goods  will  continue,  as  always,  lower  in  price  than 
any  knit  goods  selling  at  the  same  “quality-par”  on  the  market. 

Ascher’s  delivery  will  continue  as  dependable  as  its  record  showed 
it  to  be  during  1919  when  it  reached  the  high  mark  of  96J/s  per  cent. 

Ascher’s  national  advertising  will  continue  to  inspire  national  con- 
fidence and  prestige  in  the  “Label  of  the  Lamb.” 

Placing  your  orders  now  insures  dependable  delivery 

(Established  since  1879) 

SIMON  ASCHER  & CO.,  Inc. 

362  Fifth  Ave.,  at  34th  St.,  New  York 

Mill — 134th  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
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1 HE  yearly  production  in  one  of  Amer- 
ica’s largest  and  best  equipped  silk 
hosiery  mills  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion pairs  of  Chipman  Knit  Hosiery 


the  fact  that  from  yarn-spinning  to 

finishing  every  producing  process  is  direct- 
ly under  our  personal  control 

are  reasons  why  few  hosiery  lines  are 

better  endowed  as  to  quality,  and  ensured 
as  to  delivery,  than  Chipman  Knit  Silk 
Hosiery. 

Made  in  Pure  Thread 
Silk,  Pure  Thread  Sil'k-and- 
Fibre  combined,  and  Fibre 
Silk.  Moderately  priced, 
to  yield  a good  profit  to 
the  retailer. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  LEADING  WHOLE- 
SALERS IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 

If  you  do  not  know  who  wholesales  the 
complete  Chipman  Knit  Silk  Hosiery  line 
in  your  territory,  ask  us. 


n 
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Known  for  Quality 

Since  1852 


Thomas  Dalby  Co. 

Watertown,  Mass. 


There  is  a rich  field  in  nearly  every  community  for  a 
high-grade  line  of  infants’  and  children’s  undergar- 
ments. 


DALBYKNIT  UNDERWEAR  has  built  many 
permanent  and  profitable  departments  in  numbers  of 
stores  throughout  the  country. 


Once  a mother  has  bought  DALBYKNIT  UNDER- 
WEAR for  her  children,  a customer  has  been  secured 
who  is  permanent  and  whose  confidence  is  a valued 
business  building  asset. 


DALBYKNIT  UNDERWEAR  for  infants  and  chil- 
dren up  to  16  years.  These  come  in  cotton — wool — 
silk — and  all  combinations  of  each.  Women’s  gar- 
ments are  also  made  in  these  qualities.  Our  men  are 
now  on  the  road.  Be  sure  and  see  the 
DALBYKNIT  line. 


QUALITY  MATERIALS 
QUALITY  WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY  SERVICE 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 
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Women  Will  Buy  Jaeger 
Sweaters  on  Sight 


\ /^\NE  of  the  best  ways  to  boost  your  sales  of  = 

= Women’s  Sweaters  is  to  stock  those  which  e 

e bear  the  Jaeger  label.  They  will  sell  on  sight.  = 


,-i  Jaeger  Sweaters  are  not  only  a delight  to  the 
e eye  because  of  their  beauty  and  distinctiveness 

e of  style,  but  they  are  as  soft  as  down,  light-as-a- 

= feather,  yet  afford  the  desired  warmth  at  all 
= times. 


When  you  sell  a Jaeger  Sweater  to  a customer 
you  can  guarantee  that  it  is  made  from  the  finest 
woolen  yarns  of  100  per  cent  purity  and  you  can 
feel  certain  that  it  will  always  prove  a source  of 
satisfaction  to  its  wearer. 


e Choice  of  coat,  tuxedo  or  slip-on  models — two  e 

e of  which  we  illustrate  above — in  a most  satisfy-  = 

j ing  assortment  of  weaves,  shades  and  color-corn-  l 

e binations.  | 


Jaeger  Bathing  Suits  and  Sport  Hose 


e The  Jaeger  line  of  Bathing  Suits  and  Sport  Hose  = 

e — all  100  per  cent  pure  wool — are  well  worthy  e 

e the  attention  of  any  buyer  whose  trade  demands  e 

e the  best.  e 


Ask  for  a copy  of  our  Merchandising  Program — - 
it  tells  hozv  we  zvill  help  to  increase  your  sales. 


Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Woolen  System  Co. 

= 387-393  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City  e 


N'  \ * 

. ( -.CS  ©’  \ 

■ i • 


The  Sun  NeverSets  onthe 


‘‘THE  Fastest— Most  convenient  and  Attractive  Sales  Display  Cases  in  the  World.” 
J-  For  confectionery  and  all  bulk  foods.  Absolutely  air-tight  and  sanitary,  germ 
carrying  flies,  dust  and  dirt  can't  touch  the  contents.  Moisture  proof.  Keeps  contents 
fresh— in  prime  condition  and  increases  sales.  Sectional — complete  displays  can  be 

built  up.  Send  to  us  or  any  of  the  following  distributors  for  catalog. 

Metropolitan  District,  Rosner  & Ranner,  Jiew  York  City 


Chicago:  Bunte  Brothers. 

Philadelphia:  Joseph  Casani 

Boston:  H.  A.  Johnson  Co. 

Chattanooga:  Benett  - Hubbard 
Candy  Co. 

Macon:  Winehester-Moore  Co. 

Los  Angeles:  Klauber  YVangen- 
heim  Co. 

Detroit:  Bunte  Brothers. 

San  Francisco:  Scalmanini 

Bros. 

Omaha:  Horn  Candy  Co. 

Minneapolis:  Bubse  Bros. 

Youngstown:  The  Hearn- 

Fithian  Co. 

Pittsburgh:  The  Graebing  Candy 
Co. 


Marinette:  M.  C.  Broughton 
Seattle:  Independent  Candy  Co. 
St.  Louis:  Schmeckebier  Candy 

Co. 

Indianapolis:  Bunte  Bros., 

Chicago 

Selina:  Benish  & Meyer 
Milwaukee:  A.  D.  Scbinner 
Cincinnati:  J.  Louis  Motz  Co. 
Kansas  City:  Bunte  Bros., 

Chicago 

Bloomington:  Bunte  Bros., 

Chicago 

Cleveland:  The  Wm.  Edwards 

Co. 

Rochester:  F.  H.  Dennis 
Racine:  The  Henricksen-Jacobson 
Co. 


Muller  & Phipps  (Asia),  Ltd.  General  Offices,  25  W.  44th  Street,  New  York  City, 
Selling  Agents  for  Egypt;  Hawaii;  Japan;  Dutch  East  Indies;  China;  Siam;  Federated 
Malay  States;  Straits  Settlement;  India;  Burma  Ceylon;  Manchuria;  Korea;  French 
Indo-China  and  Siberia:  also  local  offices  in  the  p.incipal  cities  of  the  above  countries. 
Manufactured  only  by 

PAN  AY  HORIZONTAL  SHOW  JAR  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fabrics  and  fashions  are  the  vital 
commodities  of  the  dry  goods 
trade. 

You  will  find  profitable  discus- 
sions of  both  in  every  issue  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Each  Number  spreads  merchan- 
dising news — is  a source  of  trade 
building  ideas. 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist  is  an 
information  bureau,  a market- 
place, a school,  a forum,  a service 
station,  a laboratory — the  co-or- 
dinator, in  short,  of  the  dry  goods 
industry. 

How  much  co-ordination  does 
your  store  need?  At  least  one 
copy  of  the  Economist  every  week 
to  each  of  the  responsible  men 
and  women  in  your  store. 


■BBS 
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“For  20  years 


the  Standard” 


ForaMominff  ©f  Sport! 


On  tli  e neighborhood  tennis  court — 
wliere  tlie  young  girls  and  matrons 
congregate  at  play — 

Tli  e smartest  sweaters — tlie  onestkat 
are  noticed — are  sure  to  be  Standard 
Quality  C oats — 

Tbus  tLe  store  tbat  sells  tbem  scores 
beavily  m tbat  valuable  sort  of  ad- 
vertising— wben  one  woman  tells 
another  "'’Where  I got  it. 


The  Stand  ard  Knitting  Co. 

JVtanufacturers  of  Fancy  Knit  Goods 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CENTURIAN  BLDG.,  1182  Broadway 
CHICAGO : 310  MedinaK  Bldg.  NEW  ORLEANS : 322  Godchaux  Bldg. 


^ RANDOLPH 

CliTiES 

'Prnda  \fo»*lra  1 T CJ  Tlni  A OP  O /~1 


Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  & Can. 

A Perfect  Addition 

Only  when  each  item  is  right  can  a perfect  whole  be  attained. 
Cuties  Sox  for  Tots  are  best  because  each  detail  is  right — 

1 —  First  grade  yams ; 

2 —  Superior  designs  and  colors ; 

3 —  Exquisite  finish; 

4 —  Correct  shape; 

5 —  Accurate  sizes; 

6 —  No  seams  to  injure  the  feet; 

7 —  Attractive  packing. 

Total — The  Best  Sox  Made. 

Representative  Wholesalers  Everywhere  Sell  Cuties 

RANDOLPH  MILLS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


This 

Ticket 

. 

On 

Every 

Pair 

I 

M , 


E.  M.  Townsend  & Co.,  Selling  Agents 
345  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Lamson 

PI  pvi  hi  1 i tv 


Flexibility 


Taking  Care  of  Your  Special  Sales 


YOU’VE  advertised  a special  sale  of  hosiery.  The 
hosiery  counter,  almost  as  soon  as  your  store  is 
open,  has  twice  as  many  customers  as  its  two  sales- 
women can  handle. 

Your  obvious  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  double  the 
selling  force  at  that  counter. 

But,  unless  your  store  has  a centralized  method 
of  handling  the  cash  that  comes  over  its  counters, 
this  is  not  easy. 

Particularly  when  goods  are  being  rapidly  ex- 
changed for  money,  must  change  be  made  quickly, 
accurately,  and  with  the  individual  responsibility  of 
salespeople  definitely  fixed. 

With  Lamson  Improved  Service,  you  can  put 
eight  girls  behind  your  hosiery  counter  instead  of 
two,  if  need  be,  without  disturbing  the  smoothly- 
running  routine  of  your  store. 

You  can  do  this  because  every  Lamson  Carrier 


Station  is  a complete,  established  seivice  unit,  which 
can  be  used  by  one  girl,  by  four,  or  by  a dozen,  if 
necessary. 

And  not  only  does  Lamson  Improved  Service 
enable  you  to  keep  your  sales  force  distributed 
according  to  . buying  pressure,  but  it  also  enables 
you  to  do  this  without  affecting-  each  clerk’s  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

No  matter  where  she  is  sent,  every  girl’s  sales 
slips  provide  an  exact  record  of  her  work.  No  one 
else  can  be  held  accountable  for  her  mistakes,  no  one 
else  can  receive  credit  for  her  accuracy  or  superior 
salesmanship. 

Lamson  Improved  Service  multiplies  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  sales  force.  It  means  uniformity, 
safety,  speed,  economy,  dignity,  and  flexibility  in  all 
your  store  transactions.  Ask  our  nearest  branch  to 
show  you. 
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The  Lamson  Company 

lOO  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Branches  and  Service  Stations 


Boston, 

New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, 

Baltimore, 

Rochester, 

Detroit, 

Cleveland, 

Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis, 

Toronto, 


100  Boylst  'n  S 
9-11  East  37th  br- 
210  N.  Broad  St. 

319  Third  Ave. 

Equitable  Building 
194  East  Main  St. 

97  Woodward  Ave. 

2063  East  4th  St. 

119  East  5th  St. 

Cor.  Washington  & Plinois 
136  Simcoe  St. 


Chicago,  6 No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Omaha,  418  McCague  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  320  Tribune  Annex 
San  Francisco,  617  Mission  St. 

Los  Angeles,  221  San  Fernando  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  709  Pine  St. 

Dallas,  905l£  Elm  St. 

Seattle,  215  Stewart  St. 

Washington,  D.C.,  426  Colorado  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  30  Moore  Bldg. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  603  Hastings  St. 


Additional  Service  Stations 


New  Orleans,  124  St.  Charles  St. 
Kansas  City,  210  New  Ridge  Bldg. 


Albany,  22  So.  Pearl  St. 
Buffalo,  194  Main  St. 
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T K.  KELLY  SALES  SYSTEM 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
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For  Quicker  and  Better  Buying 

WHEN  in  New  York — buy  where  the  market  is.  Buy 
where  the  facilities  for  buying  make  buying  easier, 
quicker,  better.  Buy  where  the  representative  lines  are 
well  displayed,  and  sold  at  manufacturers’  prices. 

A visit  to  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building,  130 
West  42nd  Street — built  for  visiting  buyers — is  an  ex- 
perience in  itself. 

The  special  offerings  and  announcements  beginning 
below  and  on  the  following  pages  are  alive  with  the  latest 
merchandising  news  of  several  hundred  manufacturers. 

They  are  brim-full  of  marketable  suggestions.  Look 
them  over  carefully  to  know  that  you  are  at  the  richest 
buying  source  in  America.  And  at  the  building  itself 
there  are  thousands  of  additional  items  that  you  can  see. 


Art  Needlework 


TWENTY-SECOND  AND  TWENTY-FOURTH  FLOORS 

"Lace  Scarfs” — and  table  covers  on  "linen  and  fancy  materials,  baby 
pillow  slips  in  lace  and  filet  combinations,”  covers  for  chair  backs, 
etc.;  new  and  attractive  designs.  J.  F.  Dwyer. 

"Tico-Solid-Cotton-Forms” — Circle  Monogram  Design  Assortments: 
One,  one  and  one-half,  two  and  one-half,  and  four  inch — $18.00, 
$15.00,  $25,00  and  $36.00.  The  Initial  Company. 

Children’s  Rompers,  Dresses  and  dainty  garments.  Completely  made 
ready  to  embroider — $9.00  to  $30.00  dozen.  The  Priscilla  Company. 


Batiks 


TWENTY-SECOND  FLOOR 

Palm  Beach  Novelties — Gay  hats,  scarfs,  bags  in  batik.  Gay  colored 
hats  with  batik  crowns,  facings,  or  ribbon  bands.  Bags  and  scarfs 
to  match  for  Palm  Beach  wear.  Betty  Bonner. 

The  “Norma” — Straight  piece  negligee,  $45.00.  Batik  negligees, 
blouses  and  purses,  wall  hangings,  also  the  Peter  Mijer  Batik  Outfit. 
Oriental  theatrical  costumes  a specialty.  Dorothy  Armstrong. 


Blouses  and  Waists 


FIFTH  FLOOR 

Tailored  Silk  Waists — Crepe  de  Chine,  Georgettes,  Striped  and  Plain 
Tub  Silk,  Fancy  and  Plain  Satins.  The  Amermaid  Mfg.  Co. 

exclusive  Blouses — Original  designs  trimmed  with  real  Irish  and  filet 
laces,  also  linen  hand-made  and  beautifully  embroidered  waists  for 
exclusive  trade.  Amin  Beder  & Company. 

"Arod  Waists” — Original  tailored  novelty  designs.  Georgettes,  $6.50- 
$18.00.  “Bozart  Blouses” — “All  Hand  Made.”  Sheer  batiste  and  im- 
ported voile.  $3.75-$7.50.  Isadore  Helltzer,  Inc. 

Blousemakers,  Inc. — Makers  of  the  “Town  Blouse”  in  novelty  styles 
and  fabrics.  Nationally  advertised.  The  Blousemakers,  Inc. 

No.  530 — Special  Bronner  Value — Georgette  silk  inside,  button  effect 
and  bead  embroidery  in  contrasting  shades.  Three-quarter  hem- 
stitched novelty  sleeves,  $6.00.  Bronner  Mfg.  Co. 

■Cotton  Waists — We  specialize  in  $24.00  per  dozen  and  upward  cotton 
waists  and  are  daily  producing  the  best  of  its  kind  in  both  quality 
and  style.  Cambridge  Waist  Company. 

■Women’s  White  Voile  Blouses  Exclusively — Domestic  voile,  $24.00  to 
$36.00.  Imported  French  voile,  $45.00  to  $78.00.  Stylish  stouts, 
$36.00  to  $72.00.  Cohen  & Katz,  Inc. 


Hand  Painted  Waists — in  Satins,  Georgettes  and  Crepe  de  Chine. 
Braided  and  beaded  effects.  Some  two-toned.  Very  dainty  and, 
practical.  Deliveries  one  to  two  weeks.  Ellanor  Waist  Company. 

Waists!  Big  values  at  $5.50,  $6.00  and  $6.75.  Georgette  and  Crepe  de 
Chine.  The  new  pastel  shades  for  spring  business.  Lace  trimmed 
and  tailored  models.  Jack  Goidston. 

No.  2008 — French  Voile  Waist,  kimono  sleeve,  daintily  trimmed  with 
filet  open  work  embroidery.  $3.75.  8/10.  Hays  Waist  Company. 

The  Hirsch-Straus  Company,  manufacturers  of  Georgette  Waists, 
announce  the  opening  of  their  new  sales  display  in  the  Bush  Termi- 
nal Sales  Building  as  an  added  convenience  for  buyers. 

Joel  Isaacs  & Sons,  Inc.,  are  showing  at  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales 
Building  their  new  spring  line  of  Novelty  Blouses  consisting  of  the 
latest  materials  in  silks  and  cotton  novelties.  Immediate  deliveries. 

Cotton  Waists,  $12.00  to  $24.00  dozen;  values  guaranteed.  Extra  sizes 
a specialty.  2,000  dozen  in  stock  for  rush  shipments.  Open  orders 
solicited.  Samples  on  request.  Lauter  & Wang. 

Georgette  Waists  at  $3.75,  something  unheard  of  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  striped  tailored  cottons  ranging  from  $18.00  up.  La  Rose 
Waist  Co. 

Novelty  Georgettes  popularly  priced  from  $5.75  to  $13.75  each.  Leber, 
man,  Goldberg  & Dorfman. 

Distinctive  blouses  of  georgette  and  crepe  de  chine.  All  new  pastel 
shades.  Immediate  delivery — from  $5.50  to  $12.50.  Open  orders  given 
prompt  attention.  Al  Levy  & Bro. 

A complete  line  featuring  stouts  only.  H.  S.  Lyon,  Inc. 

Cotton  Waists — Style  and  workmanship  guaranteed.  $18.00  to  $27.00. 
Prompt  deliveries.  H.  & L.  Markowitz. 

“Maxine  Blouse” — Our  line  contains  voiles,  organdies  and  georgettes 
from  $3.00  to  $35.00.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  numbers  to  select 
from.  Supreme  in  quality.  Maxine  Manufacturing  Company. 

Georgette,  Embroidered  and  Beaded  Waists — Popular-priced  line  of 
merchandise.  Now  ready  for  your  inspection.  Metropolitan  Dress 
& Waist  Company. 

Strictly  Tailored  Waists — Voiles,  linens,  madrases,  organdies,  silk  and 
cotton  mixtures,  novelty  plaids  and  stripes.  Individually  boxed. 
Popularly  priced.  Quick  deliveries.  Miigrim  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Beautiful  Waists  in  Beautiful  Styles — We  have  just  made  several  new 
numbers  at  $12.50.  Ost  Brothers. 

Tailor  Made  Silk,  Georgette,  Crepe  de  Chine  and  Cotton  waists.  Our 
line  will  give  a touch  of  distinction  to  your  Waist  Department. 

Reed  Brothers,  Inc. 

Georgette  Blouses — Blouses  of  the  better  kind  featuring  the  new  spring 
shades  as  well  as  all  standard  colors.  Price  range  $7.50  to  $25.00. 

Max  Roth,  Inc. 


See  Following  Pages 
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Manufacturers  Meet  Buyers  Here 

Blouses  and  Waists  (continued)  Fancy  Goods  (continued) 


Exclusive  line  of  Cotton  Blouses,  comprising  Voiles,  Batistes,  Real 
Irish  Laces,  Valenciennes,  Lingeries  and  Tailored  Models.  Prices 
$24.00  to  $102.00.  Special  line  of  extra  sizes.  Rothman  Bros. 

Waists — we  are  specialists  in  hand-made  imported  Cuban  and  Porto 
Rican  Waists.  Batiste  and  voiles,  $3.50  to  $10.50.  Many  trimmed 
with  filet  and  Irish  lace.  Story k Bros.,  Inc. 

General  line  Cotton  Waists,  domestic  voiles  and  organdies,  from  $12.00 
to  $36.00  dozen.  French  voiles  from  $3.50  to  $6.00  each.  Jap  silk 
waists  at  $24.00  per  dozen.  The  Three  B Waist  Company. 

Georgette  Waists — A distinctive  line  of  hand  embroidered,  Filet 
trimmed  blouses  of  the  better  kind  are  handled  successfully  by  the 
representative  concerns  throughout  the  United  States.  Louis  Lei- 
serson,  Inc. 

Specializing  Cotton  Waists — Fine  hand-embroidered  French  voiles  and 
tailored  batistes.  Complete  spring  line  now  showing.  The  Max  G. 
Wertheim  Co. 

Our  line  of  popular-priced  merchandise  is  now  on  display  in  the  Bush 
Terminal  Sales  Building.  We  invite  your  inspection.  E.  Meisler  & 
Company. 

Georgette  Silk  Waists — An  exclusive  line  featuring  our  latest  model. 
No.  460.  Short  butterfly  sleeves,  latest  cut,  kimono  effect,  hand 
embroidered  and  beaded.  Price  $7.75.  Y.  K.  Waist  Company. 

Georgette  Waists  at  $6.00  each  and  up.  Cotton  waists,  voile  and  or- 
gandie at  $18.00  per  dozen  and  up.  Goldhaber  & Harris. 

Empress  Waist  Co. — An  exclusive  line  of  Novelty  Blouses. 

Regent  Waist  Co. — Blouses  of  appealing  styles. 


Vanity  Bags — $24  gross  to  $25  dozen.  Party  and  Opera  Bags,  $15 
dozen  to  $60  dozen.  Ribbon  novelties,  ladies’  garters,  pin  cushions, 
coat  hangers  and  sachets.  Alph-Omega  Ribbon  Craft. 

“J.  C.” — America's  Best  Ribbons — One  for  every  purpose.  New  and 
exclusive  patterns  in  Pacquards  and  broad  Tinsels  for  forthcoming 
seasons,  satins,  taffetas,  etc.  Johnson,  Cowdln  & Co.,  Inc. 

Satin  Ribbons — Immediate  delivery  on  Satin  Taffeta  Ribbon  No.  16  to 
No.  250  at  8c.  a line.  Complete  color  line.  This  is  the  scarcest  item 
today  in  ribbons.  Lion  & Company. 

Ladies’  and  Men’s  Handkerchiefs — All  descriptions;  cotton,  linen  and 
silk;  attractive  embroidered  designs;  packed  one-half  and  one- 
quarter  dozen  to  a box.  Manhattan  Handkerchief  Company,  Inc. 

Full  passementerie  line  of  silk  tassels,  fringes,  girdles,  braids,  sou- 
taches, etc.  Bead  girdles  No.  1222  at  $3.50;  No.  1215,  No.  1266  at  $4.50> 
in  coral,  black,  navy,  brown,  taupe.  National  Trimming  Co. 

Decorative  Art  Linens — The  celebrated  V.  B.  Hooks  and  metal  em- 
broidery Hoops.  Notions  for  the  art  needle  trade.  Stamped  centers, 
scarfs,  pillow  tops.  Van  Blankensteyn  & Hennings. 

Werbo  Ribbons  are  not  commonplace.  The  world’s  best  designers 
create  our  novelties.  Staples  are  made  in  all  widths  and  colors. 
Large  stocks  assure  immediate  delivery.  Wertheimer  Brothers. 

Art  novelties  of  the  latest  creation,  featuring  No.  41,  a special  silk 
pin-cushion  with  imported  doll  center,  $5.00  dozen.  Very  attractive- 
and  a positive  quick  seller.  Kaymill  Manufacturing  Co. 


Yale  Waist  Co. — Cotton  waists  popularly  priced,  $14.50  a dozen  up. 
LINES  SOON  TO  BE  DISPLAYED 


Furs 


Hygrade  line  of  cotton  waists  that  will  greatly  add  to  your  Waist  De- 
partment. See  our  samples  in  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building. 
Einhorn  Brothers, 

Popular  price  line  of  up-to-date  Waists  consisting  of  cottons,  silks, 
georgettes,  etc.  Charles  Raab. 

I.  Harris. 

Corsets  and  Dress  Forms 

TENTH  FLOOR 

Admiration  Brand — Corset  laces,  shoe  laces  and  middy  laces.  Max 
Levison  & Company. 

“Atlas  Brand”  Corset  Laces,  tubular  and  flat,  cotton,  mercerized  silk; 
colors — white,  pink  and  blue.  Our  large  stock  makes  possible  prompt 
deliveries.  William  B.  Bliss,  Jr.,  & Company. 

“DeBevoise"  Brassieres — Original.  Best.  Easiest  to  sell — surest 
to  satisfy.  A style  for  every  figure  at  a price  for  every  purse.  See 
our  new  Spring  stlyes.  Chas.  R.  DeBevoise  Co. 

Roberta  Laced-ln-Front  Corsets — Roberta  Designing — created  a figure 
line  hitherto  unknown  in  Laced-in-Front  Corsets.  Roberta  self- 
adjusting  Shield.  $33.00  to  $150.00  dozen.  Roberta  Corset  Co. 

Hall-Borchert  Dress  Forms  have  been  advertised  for  years  in  women’s 
magazines  to  build  up  consumer  demand.  Ask  about  our  dealer- 
co-operation.  Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co. 

Decorative  Arts  and  Industries 

TWENTY-SECOND  FLOOR 

Choicest  Art  Lampshades — Original  and  exclusive  designs  and  shapes. 
Hand  colored  and  decorated.  Novel  glazed  effect  in  either  parchment 
or  silk.  Moderate  prices.  K.-Art  Studios. 

Art  Lampshades — Hand-decorated  Crystalline  effects.  All  sizes  and  de- 
signs. Special  designs  adapted  to  different  interiors.  Granite 
Mfg.  Co. 

Floor,  table,  bridge  and  boudoir  lamps,  torchieres,  candlesticks,  book- 
ends,  sconces  and  wall  brackets.  Pure  period  designs,  hand-carved 
in  solid  mahogany,  gold  or  polychrome.  E.  Koprlwa  Company. 

Hand  Woven  Tunic  Sport  Suits.  In  gold  and  yellow,  also  blue  and 
white,  $20.  Arden  Crafts. 

Rare  Prints — $1.50  up.  Reproductions  10c.  to  $1.00.  Modern  and  rare 
old  textiles  for  interior  decorating,  mandarin  coats,  etc.  Artists' 
materials,  decorative  art  specialties.  E.  T.  Shima. 

Art  Materials  and  Novelties — “Enamelac”  for  enameling,  "Permodello” 
for  making  jewelry,  “Bateeko  Dyes”  for  batik  work,  watercolors, 
crayons,  “Stixit”  and  “Modelit.”  The  Prang  Company. 

Lamp  and  Lamp  Shades — that  are  unusual  in  design  and  quality.  An 
extensive  line  for  a discriminating  trade.  Ramsey,  Lyon  & Hum- 
phreys, Inc. 

Book  ends,  candlesticks,  picture  frames,  waste  paper  baskets  made  of 
wood  and  polycrome.  Also  an  exclusive  line  of  parchmont  lamp 
shades  and  lamps.  J.  W.  Gillls  Co. 

FOLLOWING  LINE  DISPLAYED  SOON 

French  Wax  Figures  of  every  description  for  every  purpose.  French 
Wax  Figure  Company. 

Fancy  Goods 

TWENTY-FOURTH  FLOOR 

Real  Laces — Very  interesting  values  are  shown  in  real  Filet,  Crochet, 
Duchesse,  Venise  and  Valenciennes.  Real  Filet  and  Crochet  Medal- 
lions for.  all  purposes.  Real  Lace  Neckwear  and  Handkerchiefs. 

H.  F.  Barre. 

For  convenience  In  ordering,  we  have  made  up  two  assortments  con- 
sisting of  the  best  selling  numbers:  assortment  No.  1 amounting  to 
$33.19  and  assortment  No.  2 to  $58.73.  G.  Reis  & Bros.,  Inc, 

Dress  Trimmings — Manufacturers  and  Mill  Representatives.  ARROW 
BRAND  braids,  soutaches,  rat  tail,  pig  tail,  fur  chains,  cords  and 
notion  specialties.  Bennett  & Ryerson. 

“Crest  Brand”  ladies’  neckwear.  Flat  Venise  lace  points  featured  on 
50  numbers,  $8.00  to  $18.00.  High  neck  cloth  vests,  $4.00  to  $12.50 
each.  Jabots,  $12.00  to  $72.00  dozen.  A.  Phillips. 

Real  Laces — All  descriptions  and  widths.  Excellent  qualities.  Moder- 
ate prices.  Real  Irish,  Venise,  Valenciennes,  Blanche,  Point  de 
Paris,  Bruges,  Limerick,  Aleencon,  Bretton,  etc.  Henry  Ganzel. 


THIRTEENTH  FLOOR 

Sealine,  Nearseals,  Ponies,  Marmots,  Conies — The  popular-priced  fur 
coat  house.  Hessel,  Weinberg  & Hertz. 

Neckpieces  and  Muffs  in  Dog,  Wolf  and  Skunk;  also  Fur  Coats. 
Nadler  & Griphewsky. 

Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Sets.  Morris  H.  Siegel.  Will  be  displayed  soon- 

Safchik  & Company — Coats — Sets — Single  pieces. 

Gift  Novelties 

TWENTY-SECOND  FLOOR 

Jonah  In  the  whale  mechanical  hand-painted  wooden  toy  for  grown- 
ups and  children;  a certain  seller.  Academy  Club  Toy  Makers. 

Novelty  Bead  Necklaces  and  Abalone  Pearl  Jewelry,  Manicure  Sets, 
Dressed  Kewpie  Dolls,  Indian  Character  Dolls,  Sweet  Grass  Baskets 
and  Moccasins,  Souvenir  Leather  Goods,  Engraved  Aluminum  Sou- 
venirs. Arrow  Novelty  Co.,  Inc. 

Hand  Decorated  Fired  Candlestick — $3.25  to  $16.50  pair.  Hand  Deco- 
rated Art  Candles,  $2.40  dozen  up.  Boxed  Gifts,  Baskets,  Incense, 
Pottery,  Glass,  Leather,  Metal.  Butterworth  & Company. 

Boudoir  Sets  in  crepe  and  linen,  $7.00  to  $10.00.  Also  boxed  gifts,  bags, 
desk  sets,  baskets  and  dolls.  N.  S.  Day  Associates. 

Miniature  Booklets — 2%  x 2%  inches.  Nursery  Rhymes,  Fairy  Tales,. 
Bedtime  Stories,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors;  sets  of  8 packed  in 
attractive  boxes,  retail,  25c.  John  H.  Eggers  Co.,  Inc. 

Hand  Decorated  Gifts — Coat  hangers  from  $2.00  to  $9.00  per  dozen.. 
Telephone  Covers  $3.60  and  $9.60  per  dozen.  Celluloid  goods,  nursery- 
costumers,  window  wedges,  candlesticks,  door  stops,  toys.  Gifts  Co. 

“Handrawt  Products” — Articles  for  the  Gift  Shop  that  are  unique  and 
artistic.  Wendell  H.  Abbott. 

Nut  Bowls,  Photo  Frames,  polychrone  book  end,  table  lamps,  an  un- 
usual display  of  new  numbers.  H.  Lieber  Company. 

Holland  Ware  Vases — $4.00  pair.  Italian  Antique  Candle  Sticks  and 
Book  Ends,  Bronze  and  Brass  Novelties,  Incenses  and  Burners,  Die 
Stamped  and  Engraved  Greeting  Cards.  F.  L.  Morgan  Company. 

Easter  remembrances  for  old  and  young.  Novelties  in  neck-wear,  bag's, 
baskets,  children’s  presents  and  bird-cages.  Prompt  delivery.  Mar- 
garet McCulloch  Studios. 

Gift  Shop  Novelties — For  your  Fancy  Goods  and  Art  Needlework  De- 
partment. Many  numbers  to  select  from.  S.  Craig  Preston  &. 
Company. 

Assortment  of  fancy  Easter  egg  novelties  with  small  dressed  dolls, 
georgette  crepe  flowers,  gold  lace  ribbon  trimmings;  $9.36  dozen. 
Schroeder  & Winkle. 

Arm-wood  Baskets  of  Goodies — Decorated  glass.  Artistic  pottery,  un- 
usually beautiful  placques  and  many  other  unusual  novelties. 
Howard  Selden. 

Work,  Shopping,  Opera,  Dance  and  Vanity  Bags.  Work,  Candy,  Glove 
and  Handkerchief  Boxes.  Powder  Boxes,  Powder  Jars,  Sachets,  Pin 
Cushions.  Chicago  Society  of  Art  Needlework. 

Hand  Dyed  and  hand  woven  bags,  $6.00  to  $9.50;  baby  blankets  $7.00. 
Original  designs  in  table  runners,  $5.50  up.  Dyed  and  woven  to- 
blend  in  any  room.  The  Tenafly  Weavers. 

Charming  breakfast  set,  two  shades  of  blue  with  insert  landscape^ 
Flaring  bowls  black  lined  with  turquoise — handsome  salad  bowl 
design  geese  in  bold  relief.  Paul  Revere  Pottery,  Boston,  Mass. 

Decorated  Glassware — Plain  glasses — colored  glasses.  A wonderful 
gift  shop  line.  Westmoreland  Specialty  Co. 

Hand  Decorated  Hotel  Desk  Sets,  Trays  and  Utility  Boxes.  Hand 
Decorated,  Wood  utility  boxes.  Novelty  glass.  Original  gifts.  Mrs- 
R.  Rosenthal. 

Ribbon  Novelties,  Favors,  Sewing  Novelties,  Baskets.  Bridge  Prizes, 
Unique  Novelties,  gifts  and  prizes.  Jane  Gray  Company. 

Novelty  Baskets  and  Sewing  Novelties.  Miss  Fanny  Meyer. 

G loves 

TWENTY-FOURTH  FLOOR 

The  experience  gained  in  50  years  of  successful  manufacture  of  lined 
leather  gloves  is  embodied  in  our  styles  for  1920.  Our  display  merits 
the  attention  of  all  buyers.  Fear  & White. 
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GloVeS  (CONTINUED) 


Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  (continued) 


Goessllng  & Ferre,  Inc.,  Kid  Glove  Importers,  New  York  City,  show  a 
handsome  display  of  the  various  qualities  and  new  wanted  styles  for 
1920  that  is  well  worth  inspection. 

Line  for  1920  Is  ready.  Headquarters  for  12,  16  and  20-inch  French 
Muskateer  Gloves.  Also  latest  strap  wrists,  gauntlets  and  novelty 
gloves,  future  delivery.  Rosenbaum  Company. 

Hosiery  * 

FIFTH  FLOOR 

Cadet  Scientific  Stockings.  For  men,  women  and  children,  in  pure 
silk,  artificial  silk  mercerized  and  combed  cotton.  Manufactured  and 
originated  by  Cadet  Hosiery  Company. 

Miller  Socks,  cotton  and  mercerized,  feature  the  IRON  HEEL  and 
TOE,  distinctive  and  superior  wearing  qualities,  knit  to  size,  fast 
colors.  Miller,  S.  S. 


House  Garments , Aprons  and  Kimonos 

SEVENTH  FLOOR 

House  Dresses.  Best  of  materials,  good  workmanship.  Line  now 
being  shown  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building.  Criterion  Specialty  Co. 

Ladies’  Flappers  and  Children’s  wash  dresses — kimonos  and  dressing 
sacques.  The  Elias  & Lowenstein  Co. 

“Dressal  Apron” — No.  381,  price  $33.50.  Attractively  trimmed  in  con- 
trasting colors.  Bungalow  aprons;  Percales,  Indigo  and  Gingham. 
A.  F.  Gerlach  Mfg.  Co. 

Aprons  exclusively.  C.  A.  Neuburger  & Co. 

Spring  House  and  Porch  Dresses.  16-18,  36  to  46,  at  $24.00  to  $48.00 
dozen.  Delivery  two  to  three  weeks.  Future  January,  February  and 
March.  I.  Reinish  & Son. 

Aprons  and  Apron  Dresses.  Shearston- Lowell  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Bib  and  Band  Aprons — In  Scout,  Percale  and  Amoskeag  Staple  Ging- 
ham, plain  or  trimmed  with  binding  and  ric-rac.  Well  made — Prices 
$5  to  $15  dozen.  H.  S.  Weil  Company. 

Imported  Japanese  silk  kimonos,  vests,  etc.  Choicest  selection,  me- 
dium priced.  Large  stock  always  on  hand.  We  guarantee  all  prices 
on  import  orders.  Feltman  Bros.  & Hermel,  Inc. 

FOLLOWING  LINE  DISPLAYED  SOON 

Aprons  and  Breakfast  Sets.  A complete  line  both  in  regular  and  extra 
sizes.  Good  workmanship  and  the  best  of  materials  used.  M.  E. 

Wilson  & Company. 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Novelties 

SIXTH  FLOOR 

Easter  Bunny  Gifts  and  Garments  please  Buyers  and  Babies.  We  offer 
original  designs  in  Bunny  hot  water  bottles,  Playsuits,  Hats,  Aprons, 
Socks,  Carriage  Straps,  Rattles,  etc.  Mistress  Patty  B.  Comfort. 

For  immediate  delivery,  crib  sheets  and  blankets,  square  soil  diapers 
and  a general  line  of  infants’  novelties,  such  as  pillow  slips,  bibs, 
straps,  ear  comforters,  etc.  Frederick  Wm.  Cordes. 

Infants’  Novelties — Bibs,  Play  Pen  Rugs,  etc.  Daisy  Novelties. 

Mattress  Protectors,  sizes  17  x 18  to  68  x 76.  The  Betsy  Ross  “Ironing 
Board  Pad,”  36  x 10  to  72  x 16.  Immediate  deliveries.  Excelsior 
Quilting  Company. 

Infants’  Celluloid  and  Ribbon  Novelties,  Baby  Caps,  Shoes  and  Knit 
Goods  of  distinctive  merit.  Hob  Mfg.  Company. 

Nelke  Dollies — Ideal  for  playtime  or  bedtime.  Hand  painted  faces;  soft 
all  over;  clothes  sewed  on;  no  pins.  $7.75  to  $24.00  per  dozen.  Elk 

Knitting  Mills  Company. 

“Sani-Dry” — Sanitary  Infants’  Wear  Diapers,  Crib  Sheets,  Pants,  can 
be  boiled  and  ironed  without  injury.  Non-heating,  non-irritant,  non- 
rubber fully  guaranteed  by  Waterproof  Fabric  Co. 

Sells  Circus  Animal  Soft  Toys— Are  wonderfully  life-like.  They  are  the 
kiddy’s  “lovely  toys.”  Stock  Sells  Animals  in  your  toy  or  infant 
wear  department.  The  Sells  Corp. 

Fairy  Play  Boxes — Gifts  for  children,  attractively  boxed  with  verse,  to 
delight  boys,  girls  and  the  baby.  Bath  dolls,  Rattles,  Puzzle  Cut- 
Outs.  Celluloid  Toys,  Musical  Toys.  Fairy  Gift  Company. 

“Clasp-Tight”  chamber  spring  door.  Away  with  the  old  unsanitary, 
uncleanly  and  dangerous  methods.  Made  of  finest  quality  spring 
wire,  and  heavily  plated.  Clasp  Tight  Spring  Co. 


Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 

SIXTH  FLOOR 

No.  517 — Mercerized  Poplin  Romper  in  White,  Pink  and  Blue,  with 
white  ruffled  edge  collar  and  cuffs — new  shadow  embroidery.  Very 
pretty  and  serviceable;  price  $27.00  dozen.  Blakeslee  Company,  Inc. 

Specialist  in  Hand-made  Infants’  Wear.  Sacques,  long  wrappers,  caps 
of  lace,  organdy  and  batiste.  Dresses  and  creepers,  pillow  cases  and 
brocade  carriage  covers.  Long  Gertrudes,  long  baby  dresses.  Beder 
Bros. 

Frocks  for  Children — Six  months  to  ten  years.  Smocked  and  embroid- 
ered models  in  flaxon,  dimity,  chambray,  dotted  Swiss,  English  prints 
and  printed  satine.  The  Adelaide  T.  Crapsey  Co. 

Infants’  Knit  Shirts  and  Bands,  children’s  shirts,  pantalets  and  union 
suits.  Sizes  from  birth  to  6 years.  Complete  price  range  in  all 
fabrics.  Thomas  Dalby  Company. 

Children’s  Play  Clothes.  Practical,  dainty  and  individual.  Be  sure  to 
see  our  “Peggy  Prue.”  Made  of  printed  Flaxon.  $18.00  per  dozen. 

Donnelly  Garment  Company. 


"Follow  the  Chalk  Line”  for  distinctive  novelty  infants’  dresses— 2 to  6 
years.  Ask  for  our  No.  712  at  $6. 50.  It  tells  the  story.  Two  weeks' 
delivery.  Chalk’s  Children’s  Wear. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  at  our  Creepers,  Rompers,  Oliver  Twist  Suits  and 

Middy  Suits,  amongst  which  are  Hand  Smocked  novelties  and  Cre- 
tonne Aprons  at  reasonable  prices.  A.  Gilman  & Son. 

Hand  embroidery  throughout  entire  line  of  gingham  and  chambray 
dresses;  also  light  weight  materials,  voiles,  etc.;  priced  $16.75  upwards. 
Girls’  dresses  and  wash  attire  for  girls  exclusively.  The  Berk 
Company 

Hand-made  Trimmed  Hats.  Georgette  lining,  hand  shirred.  Also 
Black  Hats.  Prices  from  $36  up.  L.  Lyman  & Co. 

Tailored  Wash  Dresses  and  Rompers — Sizes  one  to  fourteen.  The 
materials  and  styles  make  this  a good  selling  line.  E.  W.  Marvin 
Company 

Infants'  and  Intermediates’  Coats,  sizes  6 mos.  to  10  years.  Leading 
favorite  materials.  Largest  variety  of  hand  and  machine  embroid- 
ered Infants’  coats  and  capes,  $3  to  $21  each.  Mirsky  & Lewis. 

Sunny  Maid  Dresses  for  girls,  flapper  and  juniors.  Distinctive  frocks 
in  Georgette,  Taffeta,  Swiss,  Organdy  and  other  desirable  fabrics. 
Sizes  8-14-12-16-13-17.  Sunshine  Dress  Company. 

Infants’  High  Grade  Coats  and  Capes.  Machine  and  hand  embroidered. 
Made  of  cashmere,  wool,  crepe  and  silks.  Also  pique  and  silk  car- 
riage sets.  Sylvia  Infants’  Coat  Company. 

Creepers  and  Rompers,  $22.50 — $39.00.  Also  be  sure  to  see  our  full  line 
of  Playettes  and  Play  Aprons.  Practical  designs  and  careful  work- 
manship. Prompt  delivery.  Mrs.  Harriet  Tonnesen. 

Fine  Creepers,  Rompers  and  Little  Boys’  Wash  Suits.  Made  for  par- 
ticular buyers  for  particular  customers  by  particular  manufacturers. 
The  house  of  service  and  value.  Woodward  & Bowman. 

May  Belle  Dresses  for  children  especially  designed  to  meet  the  demand 
of  retailers  who  require  exclusive  merchandise,  various  styles  and 
whose  purchases  must  not  exceed  $200.00.  May  Belle  Dress  Co. 

Yorkshire  Knit  Goods  offerings — Bootees,  Sacques,  Leggings,  Sweater 
Sets,  Slip-overs,  Tams,  Hockeys,  Aviators,  etc.  Immediate  delivery. 
Yorkshire  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

Kiddyville  Rompers — No.  39,  Pink  and  Blue,  $13.50  a dozen.  No.  85, 
White  Voile  Dress,  trimmed  in  Tan  with  Blue  and  Yellow  embroidery. 
Many  others.  The  Priscilla  Company. 

Children's  Flappers  and  Little  Women’s  Coats.  The  right  kind,  which 
gives  tone  to  your  department,  at  the  right  price.  Theodore  Bear. 

Creepers — Rompers — Little  Boys’  Oliver  Twists.  Simple  Simon  Manu- 
facturing  Company. 

High  Grade  Rubber  Sanitary  Goods — Belts.  Aprons  and  Sheets  and 
Sheeting.  Novelties  in  Dainty  Bags.  Play  Aprons,  Bathing  Suit 
Bags,  etc.  The  "Papekin”  paper  Diapers.  The  Solvos  Company. 

Minneapolis  “M”  Infants’  and  Children’s  Underwear — Infants’  Shirts 
and  Bands:  Children’s  Knit.  Cambric  and  Pajama  Check  Waists  and 
Waist  Union  Suits.  The  "Nationally  advertised  children’s  under- 
wear line.” 


Jewelry 

NINETEENTH  FLOOR 

Chains.  Our  line  contains  guard,  vest,  neck,  pony,  Dickens,  eyeglass, 
bracelets  and  fobs.  In  gold,  silver,  rolled  plate.  Also  ornamental 
and  fixture  chains,  letter,  and  figures.  A.  H.  Bliss  & Co. 

Jewelry.  Diamond  rings  of  every  description  our  specialty.  Also  the 
better  class  of  gold  jewelry.  Adler  & Heine. 

Ingersoll  Watches — A line  of  dependable  timepieces  at  popular  prices. 
Sixty  million  sold.  Every  one  needs  one  of  our  new  Radiolites — they 
tell  time  in  the  dark.  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  & Bro. 

No.  450 — 14  Kt.  White  Gold  Ring,  exclusive  pattern;  reproduction  of 
platinum,  single  stone  mounting.  20  kt.  stone  plate  sets  diamond, 
with  all  advantages  of  platinum  mounting.  Hudson  Jewelry  Mfg. 
Co. 

18  Kt.  Green  Gold  Wedding  Ring.  Heavily  encased  on  outside  with 
beautifully  hand  carved  plafiivum.  Gold  shows  on  inside.  Four  de- 
signs, three  widths.  Alfred  Humbert  & Son. 

"Marvello”  Cigarette  Case — Match  safe  for  paper  matches;  whitestone 
bar-pins,  and  pendants,  in  sterling  and  platinoid,  faithfully  reproduc- 
ing diamond  and  platinum  work.  French  Ivory  and  Metal  Corp. 

Unusual  Jewelry.  Oriental  filigree  designs.  Beautiful  color  combina- 
tions in  ten  and  fourteen  karat  gold.  Made  in  rings,  pendants, 
brooches,  bar  pins,  etc.  Payton  & Kelley  Company. 

"Sadler”  Gold  Filled  Jewelry.  Snappy,  artistic,  exclusive  designs. 
Beautifully  finished.  Exceptional  value.  Solderless  lockets,  rings, 
brooches,  pendants,  tie  clasps,  scarf.  The  F.  H.  Sadler  Co. 

Men’s  Jewelry — A complete  line  in  plate,  sterling  and  solid  gold. 
We  specialize  in  10  and  14k  Cuff  Links  and  full  dress  sets.  Schoeliner 
& Horbach  Mfg.  Company. 

Shaw’s  name  is  synonymous  with  popular-priced  jewelry,  known  every- 
where. Be  the  first  in  your  community  to  advertise  and  sell  Shaw’s 
jewelry.  See  Bush  Sales  Service. 

“Luxelite”  Clocks.  Three  hundred  styles  of  white  ivory  and  four 
styles  of  popular-priced  alarm  clocks.  All  American  movements. 
Immediate  delivery.  Popular  prices.  Sidney  Simon  Co. 

Silver  Glow — “Best  Silver  Polish  in  the  World.”  15c.  and  35c.  retail. 
Good  profit  to  dealer.  Refinishes  Platinum,  Silver,  Gold,  Ivory,  etc., 
as  jewelers  do  it.  Silver-Glow  Mfg.  Company. 

Ladles’  Jewelry.  Exclusive  line  of  enameled  jewelry  suitable  for  all 
occasions.  Particularly  adaptable  for  export  trade.  Also  soft-cuff 
links  and  collar  pins.  C.  O.  Sweet  & Son  Company. 

Signet  Rings  that  are  different.  Combination  gold  rings.  Bevel  one 
color,  body  another.  Patent  pending.  An  absolute  innovation  at 
special  prices.  Triangle  Ring  Mfg.  Company. 

Victor  Pearl  Necklaces — Oriental  and  French  Pearl  Necklaces.  Ear- 
rings and  Hat  Pins;  Bead  Necklaces.  Earrings  and  Hat  Pins  in 
Imitation  Assorted  Stones,  in  plated,  sterling  and  solid  gold  mount- 
ings. Victor  Company. 

See  Following  Pages 
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Jewelry  (continued) 

Regent  Pearl  Necklaces.  The  finer  sort.  Diamond,  platinum,  or  gold 
clasps.  All  lengths.  $25.00  each  and  up.  Selection  upon  request. 
Albert  Lorsch  & Co.,  Inc. 

Links,  Cuff,  Bar  and  Scarf-pins,  Broaches,  14  kt.,  green  and  yellow. 
Ladies’  and  baby  rings;  substantially  made  by  efficient  workmen. 
Finished  to  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Charles  H.  Eulhardt. 

Jewelry  and  Perfumery  Boxes.  We  manufacture  high  grade  paper 
boxes  for  the  trade.  Also  silverware  cases  and  display  pads.  Young 
Brothers. 

For  the  convenience  of  all  buyers  who  purchase  belt  buckles  we  are 
showing  a complete  line  of  leather  belts,  all  grades,  all  leathers,  com- 
plete price  range.  Leatherwear  Co.  of  America. 

Hand  Painted — enameled  and  encrusted  glassware,  exclusive  line. 
Made  in  our  factories,  consisting  of  150  items  in  15  new  decorations. 
From  $18  to  $36  dozen.  John  J.  Hines. 


Knit  Goods  and  Bathing  Suits 


FIFTH  FLOOR 

Combination  Offer,  Six  Bathing  Suits — two  bloomers,  $25,  including 
1 silk  poplin  suit,  5 Olga  surfcloth  suits  (1  gingham  trimmed,  4 
with  colored  pipings)  and  2 different  styles  surfcloth  bloomers. 

Olga,  Inc. 

Silk  Poplin  Bathing  Suit,  $51 — bloomers  to  match,  $36.  Olga  surfcloth 
bloomers,  $22;  surfcloth  bloomers  of  good  quality,  $18.  Hand- 
painted  satin  slip-on,  $108.  Terms  3/10.  Olga,  Inc. 

Knit  Underwear — Ladies’  Summer  Vests  and  Bodices — Pink  and  White. 
Ladies’  Union  Suits,  Cuffs,  Lace  and  Shell  Knee.  Predominant  styles 
in  Pink  and  White.  Unity  Underwear  Co.,  Inc. 

“Hygrade”  sweaters,  slip-overs,  shakers,  jumbos.  For  men,  women 
and  children.  Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship  guaranteed.  Co- 
lumbia Knitting  & Mfg.  Company. 

A comolete  line  of  Novelty  Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits  is  now  being 
shown  for  quick  deliveries.  We  still  have  our  opening  prices  on  the 
above  samples.  Crown  Knitting  Mills. 

General  line  of  sweaters,  knitted  novelties  and  bathing  suits.  Imme- 
diate delivery  on  Ladies’  Slip-overs,  Tuxedos  and  Filet  Sweaters. 

The  Friedman-Devay  Knitting  Co. 

Shawls,  $5.75  each  and  up.  Sweaters,  slip-ons.  Jersey  coats  $36.00 
dozen  up.  For  women,  misses  and  children.  In  silk,  fibre,  camel  s 
hair,  alpaca  and  wool  yarn.  Gotham  Knitting  Company,  Inc. 

Zephyr  and  Woolen  Slip-ons  for  ladies,  misses  and  children;  full  line 
of  sweaters  for  spring  and  fall  delivery.  Our  line  meets  the  approval 
of  the  most  particular  customers.  Gopher  Knitting  Works. 

Tuxedos,  Slip-overs,  Sweaters  and  Scarfs  in  exclusive  models  for 
spring  and  Southern  wear.  Made  of  cashmere,  alpaca,  camel  s hair, 
zephyr  and  worsted  yarns.  Groblue  Knitting  Mills. 

A Complete  Showing  of  Sweaters  and  Knitted  Novelties — Beautiful 
new  color  combinations.  Prompt  deliveries.  Great  Western  Knit- 
ting Co. 

Knit  Goods  of  quality  comprising  novelties  in  Links  and  Flat  Knit, 
Slip-overs,  Ripples  and  Tuxedos.  Your  inspection  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Hercules  Knitting  Company. 

Ladles’  Full  fashioned  slip-ons  and  sweater  coats.  Exclusive  styles. 
All  novelties.  Handsome  line  of  pure  silk  coats,  $25.00  to  $45.00. 
Wool  coats,  $7.50  to  $19.00.  Royal  Ascot  Knitting  Mills. 

Popular  priced  line  of  Men’s  Wbolen  Sweaters,  Women’s  Slip-overs 
and  Novelties.  Also  a high  grade  line  of  Woolen  Bathing  Suits. 
Shepherd  Knitting  Mills. 

Yale  Knitting  Mills — Manufacturers  of  high-grade  ladles’  and  misses’ 
sweaters,  also  fine  surf  satin  bathing  suits  for  ladies. 

FOLLOWING  LINE  SOON  DISPLAYED 

United  Knit  Wear  Mills — A complete  showing  of  Knit  goods. 


Luggage  and  Leather  Goods 

SEVENTEENTH  FLOOR 

Brief  Case  4007,  soft  boarded  cowhide  in  rich  brown  shade,  four 
pockets  and  adjustable  gold-plated  lock,  $12.50  each.  Many  other 
styles.  Enterprise  Tourist  Case  Company. 

English  Leather  Goods — Ladies’  handbags,  writing  cases,  gift  books, 
playing  cards  and  Onoto  Ink  Pencils  from  the  London  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  De  La  Rue,  Ltd. 

Brief  Cases,  secretary  cases,  insurance  cases,  music  bags  and  satchels, 
music  folds,  single  and  double.  Fabrikoid  and  leather.  Made  to 
“turn  over”  rapidly  at  good  profits.  Keystone  Leather  Goods  Co, 

Ladles’  Patent  Leather  Belts,  $2.00  to  $8.00  per  dozen.  High  class  silk 
bags,  $30.00  to  $96.00  per  dozen.  Perfection  Belt  Mfg.  Co. 

No.  144.  Silk  Moire  bag  with  changeable  poplin  lining.  Dutch  silver 
frame.  Outside  pockets  for  handkerchief,  $59.00  dozen.  S.  & G. 
Leather  Goods  Company. 


Millinery  and  Supplies 

TENTH  FLOOR 

B 124 — Celluloid  ornament — silk  tassel  attached— all  millinery  shades, 
$21.00  doz.  Trimmings,  tassels,  fringes,  fancies,  ornaments,  new 
artistic  novelties.  J.  V.  Greenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

Mar- Jet  Trimmed  Hats — Hand-made  throughout  of  the  better  mate- 
rials. Prices  that  cannot  be  equaled  when  quality  and  workmanship 
are  considered.  “Exclusive  model,”  protection  guaranteed.  Mar- 
Jet  Co. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Apparel 

TWELFTH  FLOOR 

“Bull- Dog”  Suspenders.  London  Garters,  Belts,  Neckwear.  Hewes  & 
Potter. 

“Blue  Bird  Brand”  Boys’  Clothing — Made  of  fine  materials  in  latest 
styles,  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.00  to  $22.00  a suit.  Impossible  to 
match  at  prices.  Garfield  Brothers. 

Hygrade  line  of  shirts  for  every  occasion — line  consists  of  Percales, 
Madras,  silk  mixture  and  pure  silk.  Commodore  Shirt  Co.,  Inc. 

Tanger  Brand  Shirts  featuring  an  extensive  line  of  Percales,  Madras,  , 
Sateen  and  Satin  stripes  for  immediate  delivery.  Also  flannel  shirts  ' 
In  a large  range  of  colors  and  materials.  M.  C.  Tanger. 

America’s  Leading  Juvenile  Hatters.  Makers  of  Boys’  and  Children’s 
headwear  of  the  finer  grades.  Men’s  and  Boys’  Caps  Specialty.  Spot 
delivery  in  season.  Levy,  Weiner  & Co. 

Leatherwear  Belts  genuine  leather  throughout.  Specializing  in  solid 
cowhide  bridle  belts,  and  genuine  boarded  cowhide  lined  and  tubular 
belts.  Patented  automatic  buckles.  $5  to  $60  dozen.  Leatherwear 
Co.  of  America. 

High  Grade,  Union-made  Overalls  and  Work  Shirts,  bottom  prices; 
generously  cut,  reinforced  seams.  Special  indigo  gum  denims  at 
$18.00;  also  other  colors.  Boys’,  $9.00  and  $12.00.  National  Overall 
Company. 

Neckweai — knitted  and  cut  silk.  Also  mufflers — knitted  and  cut  silk. 
Now  on  display  in  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building.  Max  Orloff. 

The  “travelo”  Elastic  Knit  Jackets — An  all-the-year  jacket.  A sub- 
stitute for  heavier  and  medium  sweater.  Will  make  a big  feature  for 
early  spring  trade.  Peckham-Foreman,  Inc. 

A complete  line  of  sweaters  of  all  descriptions  to  meet  every  need. 
Roper  Knitting  Company. 

“Style- Kraft”  Clothes — Men’s  and  Young  Men's  hand-tailored  suits  and 
overcoats  of  the  better  grade.  Fashioned  and  built  with  skill  by  our 
expert  tailors  to  satisfy  the  most  critical.  Stylecraft  Company,  Inc. 

Unique  Cap  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  A complete  line  of  children’s  headwear, 
together  with  a large  assortment  of  men’s  and  boys’  caps  and  cloth 
hats. 

Arbetter  & Richman — Manufacturers  of  overalls — will  have  their  mer- 
chandise on  display  in  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building  for  your 
inspection  very  soon. 

Neckwear  That  Men  Wear  in  silk,  knitted  and  washable  fabrics  at 
popular  prices.  Also  complete  line  of  Boys’  Neckwear.  The  Orn- 
stein  & Rice  Co. 

Bobbsey  Twins  Clothes.  Juvenile  Outfitting  Co. 

Men’s  and  Boys'  Gloves.  Our  complete  line  will  be  shown  shortly.  We 
specialize  in  work  gloves.  C.  D.  Osborn  Company. 

Marathon  Flexyde  Washable  Belts.  Not  leather — not  rubber — but 
flexyde.  A new  belting  made  by  a new  process  which  permits  the 
washing  of  the  belts. 

An  extensive  line  of  men’s  shirts  in  percales,  madras,  silk  mixtures  and 
pure  silks  at  prices  which  please  the  buyer.  Weinberg  & Weinberg. 

Misses’  and  Juniors’  Wear 

SIXTH  FLOOR 

Dress  No.  464 — Parkhill  gingham,  smocked  front,  patch  pockets 
trimmed  with  pearl  buttons,  white  organdy  collars  and  cuffs,  pointed 
effect,  belted  back.  Bloomer,  $39;  without,  $30.  Brown  & Gordon. 

Cadillac  Assortment  “M”  for  Children  $24.00.  Six  exceptionally  attrac- 
tive dresses  in  four  attractive  Cadillac  styles.  Made  from  Braelock 
fast  color  ginghams.  Cadillac  Garment  Mfg.  Co. 

Emm -Ess  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  the  Better  Kind  of  Coats  for 
Girls,  sizes  seven  to  sixteen;  also  Junior  Suits. 

Up-to-the-Mlnute  styles,  white  lingerie  dresses,  6 to  14,  $3.75  to  $7.75. 
Intermediate,  $5.75  to  $8.75.  Taffeta,  10  to  16,  at  $13.50.  Regula- 
tion, 13  to  18.  M.  Herzstein  & Co. 

Hats  for  Growing  Girls,  ages  3 to  16  years.  At  $9.00  to  $84.00  dozen. 
Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Sable  Brothers. 

Creation  of  the  season — Sport  Coats — Polo  Cloth.  Prices  $8.50  to  $25.00. 
Sizes  14  to  20.  Joseph  Wirtschafter. 

Girls’  White  Dresses — Sizes  6 to  14.  Neat  tailored  effects  in  lawns, 
voiles  and  organdies — large  assortment  to  select  from.  Price,  $24.00 
and  up.  A.  W.  Wolf  Company. 

“Yankee  Maid”  colored  Wash  Dresses  for  Children  and  Girls.  3 to  6 
and  8 to  14  years.  The  Line  You  Have  Been  Waiting  For.  Yankee 
Maid  Dress  Company. 

Children’s  and  Misses’  Dresses  and  Middies — Elring  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Skirts  for  Juniors  and  Girls.  Linens,  plaids,  checks,  plain  serges, 
gabardines,  silk  plaids  and  jeans.  The  Girlish  Style  Skirt  Co.,  Inc. 

Notions 

TWENTY-THIRD  FLOOR 

Buttons  and  European  Novelties — We  present  a new  and  complete 
showing  of  staple  and  fancy  buttons  and  novelties.  Importers  and 
manufacturers.  Bailey,  Green  & Eiger. 

"See  That  Hump” — DeLong  Snaps,  the  world’s  flattest  fastener; 
DeLong  Hair  Pins,  Safety  Pins.  Toilet  Pins,  Hooks  and  Eyes,  and 
Hook  and  Eye  Tape.  The  DeLong  Hook  & Eye  Company. 

Belts — You  sure  want  the  latest  styles.  Send  for  assortment.  Charles 
S.  Josephsohn  Co. 
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Notions  (CONTINUED) 

Muffbeds  and  Furriers’  Supplies — All  styles  and  colors — Muftbeds  suit- 
able for  both  counter  trade  and  fur  departments.  Complete  line  of 
fur  trimmings,  chains,  buttons,  buckles,  etc.  Samuel  Bauer. 

Hall-Borcnert  Dress  Forms — for  35  years  the  world’s  standard  in  per- 
fection of  adjustment  and  finish.  Sales-producing  dealer  helps  sup- 
plied. Mail  inquiries  preferred.  Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co. 

Aside  from  elastic  goods,  etc.,  we  are  receiving  notions  from  abroad. 
These  consist  of  pins,  needles,  etc.  We  are  opening  a new  factory 
for  men’s  garters.  Samuel  Buyer  & Company. 

Consolidated  American  Fastener  Co.’s,  Inc. — Manufacturers  of  the 
Standard  Advertised  American  Brands,  SO-E-Z,  Teneo  and  Konek 
Snap  Dress  Fasteners.  A.  L.  Clark  & Co.,  Inc. 

De  Long  Hooks  and  eye  press  buttons,  safety  pins,  toilet  pins,  hair 
pins  (.rolls  and  cabinets).  “Atlas”  hooks  and  eyes.  De  Long  Hook 
& Eye  Company. 

S.  S.  Hair  Curler — Retails  for  15,  25,  30  and  35c.— -waves  and  curls  the 
hair  in  20  minutes.  Brown,  Black  and  White.  E.  Z.  On  Collar 
Supporter  and  Novelty  Company. 

Dress  Snaps — “Harmony” — with  the  Forget-Me-Not  shape.  “Finery” 
— the  best  5-cent  snap  made.  “Twinity”  for  export  trade.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices.  Federal  Snap  Fastener  Corp. 

Hair  Nets — Hair  Goods — Hair  Rolls — Importers — Exporters.  "Hair 

Nets  of  Quality.”  Importers  of  the  well-known  “Sister  Susie”  Hair 
Nets  made  of  human  hair.  The  B.  Frankel  Company. 

Colonial  Quality  “National  Needfuls”  Fashionettes,  Hair  Nets.  Vassar 
Elastic,  Tulip  Snaps,  Myman’s  Collar  Bands,  Lady  Dainty  Hair  Pins, 
Baby  Dimple  Safety  Pins,  Gold  Metal  Bias  Tape.  Samstag  & Hllder 
Brothers. 

Buttons,  braids,  dress  trimmings,  tassels  and  ornaments  of  every  de- 
scription. Now  being  shown  for  spring.  Popular  priced  goods. 
Open  orders  respectfully  solicited.  Elite  Works  (S.  Katz  & Co.). 

'•Ivy”  brand  sewing  scissors,  shears,  manicure  scissors,  files,  tweezers, 
buffers  and  imported  implements  and  sets.  Manufactured  and  im- 
ported by  Sam  Hecht  & Son. 

Pipes — Italian  Briar  with  vulcanite  mouthpieces.  Chesterfield,  $3.50  per 
doz.  up;  Italia,  $9  doz. ; Kaywoodie,  $20  doz.  up;  Bakelite,  plain  and 
fancy  mountings,  $8.50  doz.  up.  Kaufman  Bros.  & Bondy. 

“Kleanet”  brand  hair  nets  (human),  absolutely  guaranteed.  Adver- 
tised in  fashion  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  sealed,  patented 
“window”  envelopes  which  show  color.  Cosmos  Trading  Company. 

Satin  Ribbons — Immediate  delivery  on  satin  Taffeta  Ribbon  No.  16  to 
No.  250,  at  8c.  a line.  Complete  color  line.  This  is  the  scarcest 
item  today  in  ribbons.  Lion  & Company. 

McKinley  Music  Company,  world’s  largest  music  house.  Publishers 
jobbers,  sheet  music,  music  books.  McKinley  ten  cent  edition  thou- 
sand selections.  Root,  popular  and  standard  songs,  including  Sweet 
Hawaiian  Moonlight. 

Beads,  pearls,  jewels,  ornaments,  etc.  We  are  importers.  Nelson 
Bead  Company. 

Notions — Stewart’s  Duplex  Safety  Pin.  Duplex  and  Sonora  Snap 
Fasteners,  Guardian  Crochet  Hook.  Bias  Seam  Tape  Stickerie. 
Rick  Rack  Braids.  Eagle  Crochet  Cotton.  Pratt  & Farmer  Com- 
pany. 

Smith’s  Neckband— Cambric  Linen  finish,  cambric,  pongee.  Boys’ 
Pants  Bands.  Boned  inside  belting,  repp,  percaline,  duck  and 
crinoline.  Gilman  B.  Smith  Co.,  Inc. 

Exclusive  beach  and  bathing  caps  for  Palm  Beach  trade.  Rubber 
sheetings,  sanitary  aprons,  belts,  rubberized  household  aprons, 
baby  pants,  diapers,  bibs.  Saniton  Specialty  Company. 

“Apron  Envelope.”  The  only  perfect  sanitary  article  of  its  kind. 
Takes  the  place  of  sanitary  apron,  rubberized  silk  in  flesh,  cream 
and  white.  Samples  on  request.  The  Schafuss  Corporation. 

Hairnets  “Unicum”  brand.  Be  the  first  dealer  in  your  town  to  feature 
Fitwell  double-mesh  cap  nets.  Something  new.  Strongest  net  made. 
Sample  mailed  upon  request.  Theodore  H.  Gary  Company. 

Wright’s  Tapes  and  Trimmings  for  home  sewers.  True  bias;  full 
elasticity;  white,  black  and  fast;  thirteen  widths.  Wright’s  E-Z 
Trim  for  middy  style  garments.  Wm.  E.  Wright  & Sons  Company. 

Beads — All  kinds  and  for  all  purposes.  Beads  for  costumes,  for 
dresses,  for  shoes,  etc.  At  interesting  prices.  A.  & H.  Veith. 

Knitting  Cotton,  Sport  Thread.  Darning  Cotton.  Buy  directly  from 
the  manufacturer.  Bullard  Thread  Co. 

Safety  Pockets — women’s,  for  carrying  valuable  papers,  money  or 
jewelry.  Worn  under  the  skirt  insures  against  pickpockets;  made  of 
suede,  silk  or  cotton.  A big  notion  item.  E.  A.  Cauter. 

Human  Hair  Switches,  Transformations  and  nets.  Net  veils,  prices 
from  $8.50  to  $15.00  per  gross.  Schwarzkopf  & Salmore. 

“Motor- Weave”  woolen  auto  blankets.  “Kamp-well”  camp  and  sleep- 
ing porch  blanket.  These  blankets  are  being  pushed  by  a broad  and 
vigorous  advertising  campaign.  Wallace  & Smith  Co. 

Novelty  Stationery 

TWENTY-SECOND  FLOOR 

Novelties  for  Exclusive  Shops.  In  Leather,  Fine  Woods,  and  Metals. 
Frames.  Twine  Holders.  Scissor  Sets,  Telephone  Lists.  Desk  Sets, 
Letter  Trays,  Book  Ends,  Engagement  Lists,  Favors,  Book  Covers. 

Edward  J.  Cadlgan. 

Engraved  Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions — A comprehensive  assort- 
ment of  designs  for  Birthdays  and  similar  occasions  for  $25.00.  Con- 
vincing in  style  and  quality.  Exceptional  in  design.  The  Keating  Co. 

Relief  Engraving — Process  eliminating  use  of  plate  or  die  for  Wedding, 
Social,  Commercial,  Calling  and  Business  Card  engraving  require- 
ments. Especially  adapted  for  Christmas  Greeting  Cards.  Turner 
& Porter. 

Hinh  r.iacs  and  Unusual  Stationery.  New  designs  and  styles.  Whit- 
ing & Cooke,  Inc. 

“Distinctive”  Quill  Pen,  Writing  Sets,  Rare  Quills — All  colors.  Crystal 
Shot  Holders  to  match  quills.  C.  M.  Coopersmith  & Co.,  Inc. 

Piece  Goods  and  Bedding 

TWENTY-THIRD  FLOOR 

Genuine  Irish  Linens,  including  tablecloths,  napkins,  art  and  dress 
linens,  all  widths.  Crash  and  glass  toweling.  Nationally  adver- 
tised, distributed  by  exclusive  agencies.  Derryvale  Linen  Co.,  Inc. 


Piece  Goods  and  Bedding  (continued) 

Printed  Bed  Spreads — In  six  colors  on  sheeting  and  rippellette. 
Bolsters  to  match  from  $2.75  to  $8.00.  Some  with  cut  corners. 
Thomas  W.  Lewis. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods — Wholesale  distributors  of  remnants,  mill  end, 
seconds  and  irregular  dry  goods  of  every  description.  Manny- 
penny-Van  Hart  & Baker. 

Versailles  Comforters  represent  standard  quality  and  value.  Make 
all  grades,  cheapest  to  best.  Also  specialize  in  blankets,  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  spreads  and  household  dry  goods.  Fred  H.  Nadler, 
I nc. 

Shoes  and  Shoe  Accessories 

FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  FLOORS 

Boudoir  Slippers  in  stock  for  immediate  delivery.  Black,  $1.65.  In 
red  and  tan,  $1.85.  Less  2 per  cent  ten  days.  Sizes  2%  to  8. 
The  Baker  Shoe  Company. 

Men’s  Dress  Shoe — 100  per  cent  leather.  Oak  sole  leather  inner  sole, 
best  quality  sole  leather  counter,  solid  leather  heel,  solid  box,  full 
length  vamp,  immediate  delivery.  J.  Ralph  Baker  Shoe  Company. 

Ladies’  Low  Shoes — Ribbon  tie  effects  in  the  new  spring  styles  and 
patterns  in  turns  only,  are  unusually  attractive.  Bliss  & Perry 
Company. 

Shoes — Men’s  and  boys’  medium  priced  line.  Goodyear  welt.  Also 
standardized  line  of  scout  and  work  shoes.  A.  H.  Crafts  Co.,  Inc. 

Shoes — Infants’,  Children’s  and  Misses.  Philadelphia  made  turns  for 
immediate  delivery.  Patent  leather  and  white  canvas.  Mary  Janes 
in  stock  a specialty.  The  Donald  Shoe  Company. 

Shoe  Ornaments — Complete  line  genuine  beaded  rhinestone,  metal 
and  imitation  beaded  buckles.  Highest  grade.  Popular  prices. 
Immediate  delivery.  French  Beading  & Novelty  Co. 

Shoes  for  Export — Women’s  Mediums  in  McKays  and  Turns  White 
Shoe  Novelties,  whites  that  are  winners.  Hartman  Shoe  Company. 

Men’s  and  Ladies’  High-Class  Puttees — Genuine  cordovan  cowhide, 
calfskin  and  split  leather.  Strap  and  spring  style.  Popular  prices. 
Also  sandals  and  children’s  shoes.  Emil  Kaufman. 

Lockhart  Spiral  (All  Wool)  Puttees — "Regular”  Men’s,  “Scout”  Boys. 
Colors:  Olive-Drab,  Marine,  Cadet-Gray.  $18.00  to  $30.00  dozen. 
Quotations  on  special  orders,  domestic  and  export.  Lockhart  Spiral 
Service  Leggings,  Inc. 

Buckles  from  the  finest  grades  to  cheapest — stock  or  order.  Also  all 
other  shoe  ornaments  and  trimmings.  Long  experience  with  finest 
trade  qualifies  us  to  serve  you.  M.  B.  Martine,  Inc. 

When  you  handle  Honorbilt  Shoes  you  handle  the  best  and  receive 
advertising  help  that  gets  the  bulk  of  the  shoe  business  for  you 
in  your  locality.  F.  Mayer  Boot  & Shoe  Co. 

Gillette  Rubber  Heels  have  unusual  features.  “Pliancy  attained  through 
Gillette  Chilled  process  gives  the  wearer  shock-security.”  “Never 
wear  smooth.”  “Can’t  slip.”  “Good  to  the  last  and  last  longer.” 

3 W’s  Lenox  Shoes  (carried  in  stock)  for  Women,  Growing  Girls, 
Misses,  Children  and  Infants.  TURNS — all  leathers — Button  and 
Lace,  also  Sandals  McKAY  SEWED — all  leathers.  Lenox  Shoe 
Company. 

Shoe  Buckles  and  Enameled  Jewelry.  Wide  range  of  prices.  Stand- 
ard line,  well  advertised  and  known  to  all  who  use  this  class  of 
merchandise.  The  Rlker  Company. 

“Shoe  Soap”  Dressing.  “Paine”  kid  and  calf.  “Shoe  Soap"  kid  and 
calf  and  “Service”  kid  and  calf.  Sold  up.  When  normal  times  re- 
turn we  will  talk  business.  George  H.  Paine. 

The  Stetson  Shoe  embodies  all  the  desirable  essentials  of  a High 
Grade  Product.  Fine  Footwear  for  Men — Tailored  Boots  for  Women. 

The  Stetson  Shoe  Company,  Inc. 

Buckles  for  Ladies’  Shoes — High  grade  and  medium  cut  steel  and 
bronze.  Attractive  designs  and  patterns,  $1.25  to  $30.00  per  pair. 
Immediate  delivery.  A.  & H.  Veith. 

Bathing  Shoes — Regardless  of  increased  prices  of  materials  and  labor 
we  are  exhibiting  the  most  complete  line  in  canvas,  sateen  and 
satin  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  General  Footwear  Company. 

Spats — Shutops — Bathing  Shoes.  Wm.  Greillch  & Sons. 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear 

SEVENTH  FLOOR 

Negligees  and  Underwear — Custom  made.  Three-piece  bridal  set, 
night  gown,  teddy  and  camisole,  georgette  or  crepe  de  chine, 
trimmed  with  hand-made  filet  and  fine  vals.  Bessie  Damsey. 

Muslin  Underwear.  Style,  workmanship  and  materials  are  the  best. 
With  general  line,  we  are  showing  our  special  “Caminickers.” 
Quality  unsurpassed — deliveries  guaranteed.  Home  Made  Under- 
wear Company. 

An  exceptional  showing  of  all  hand-made  Undergarments.  Beauti- 
ful in  design  and  workmanship.  Novelty  Art  Lingerie  Company. 

Women’s  Undergarments— Satin,  georgette  and  crepe.  Something 
different  in  lacy  and  tailored  effects  makes  our  line  exclusive.  No. 
619,  our  "Wonder  Trousseau  Set,”  for  $19.  Rex  Underwear  Co., 
Inc. 

Silk  Petticoats  and  Bloomers.  Taffetas,  Messalines,  Belding  Satins, 
Silk  Jerseys.  Ten  days  to  two  weeks  deliveries.  All  colors  in 
materials  in  stock.  Belding  Satins  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Rogers 
Company. 

J.  Rosenberg  & Co.,  a popular  priced  line  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Under- 
Garments,  excellent  for  Special  Sales. 

Special  Quality  Heavy  Crepe  de  Chine  Underwear,  giving  universal 
satisfaction;  nightgowns,  $7.00  to  $13.00;  envelope  chemises  and 
novelties,  $4.00  to  $10.00;  kimonos  and  negligees,  $14.00  to  $23.00. 
A.  Rothkrug. 

Ladles’  High-Grade  Silk  Underwear — Envelope  Chemise,  gowns, 
skirts,  camisoles,  bloomers.  Oriental  kimonos,  Billie  Burkes  and 
Pajamas.  Star  Silk  Undergarment  Co. 

Silk  Underwear — Specializing  Crepe  de  Chine  Envelope  Chemise,  $39.00 
to  $60.00;  Bloomers,  $39.00  to  $60.00.  Special  values  that  will 
surely  get  you  business.  Western  Garment  Company. 

See  following  page 
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Manufacturers  Meet  Buyers  Here 


Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  (continued) 

FOLLOWING  LINES  DISPLAYED  SOON 

Katzenstein,  Good  Company,  manufacturers  of  fine  Undermuslins 
for  Children,  announce  the  location  of  their  new  sales  display  In 
the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building  for  your  convenience.  Your 
inspection  is  invited. 

Women’s  Silk  Undergarments — Victory  Mfg.  Company. 


Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 

TWENTY-THIRD  FLOOR 

Valentines,  Easter  Cards,  wedding  congratulations,  birthday  cards, 
place  and  tally  cards,  2%c.  to  25c.  each.  New  publications,  popular 
lines.  Leubrle  & Elkus,  Inc. 

Rubber  stamp,  stencils,  signs,  paid  cashier  stamps,  check  protectors, 
numbering  machines,  time  clocks,  telephone  brackets,  stapling 
machines,  vulcanized  wastebaskets,  work  organizers.  Samuel  H. 
Moss.  i 


Toilet  Goods  and  Perfumes 


Toilet  Goods  and  Perfumes  (continued) 

“Laco."  Imported  pure  and  genuine  castile  soap.  From  Old  Castile, 
Spain.  The  accepted  and  recognized  best.  “Laco”  selected  virgin 
olive  oil  from  sunny  Spain.  Lockwood,  Brackett  & Company. 

Dr.  Wernet’s  Powder — For  false  teeth,  makes  them  firm,  white; 
flavored,  antiseptic.  Gold  Medal  Haarlem  Oil  Capsules  for  kidney, 
bladder,  liver  and  uric  acid  troubles.  H.  R.  Lathrop  & Co.,  Inc. 

Originators  of  Cold  Creamed  Face  Powder  La  Meda.  Something  women 
have  wanted  for  years.  Stays  on.  Defies  heat,  cold,  rain,  wind  or 
even  perspiration.  No  substitute  for  it.  La  Meda  Mfg.  Company. 

“Lash  - Brow-  In  e.”  Pure  cream  form  preparation,  stimulates  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  growth  of  eyelashes  and  eyebrows.  A wonderful 
seller.  Extensively  advertised.  May  bell  Laboratories. 

“Liquid  Razor.”  For  Milady.  Neatly  removes  the  hair.  “Liquid  Dress 
Shield.”  Positively  prevents  perspiration  and  odor.  Endorsed  by 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  (Lucile).  Oneida  Corporation. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste,  Lysol  Disinfectant,  Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  Lysol 
Toilet  Soap,  Henna-San.  Powders — Perfumery — Toilet  Articles— 

Pharmaceuticals.  Lehn  & Fink,  Inc. 

The  Luxtone  Company  announces  that  their  line  is  now  being  shown. 
Luxtone  Company. 


TWENTY-FIRST  FLOOR 

Armand  Cold  Cream  Powder.  Most  remarkable  success  in  the  face 
powder  world.  Being  a powder,  its  novelty,  originality  and  merit 
have  made  it  a world  seller.  The  Armand  Company. 

Austlnol  Guaranteed  Dandruff  Eradicator.  We  will  refund  five  times 
purchase  price  in  any  case  where  Austinol  fails  to  permanently 
eradicate  dandruff.  The  largest  and  most  intensive  consumer  adver- 
tising campaign  that  has  ever  been  put  back  of  a dandruff  remedy 
will  begin  January  25th,  and  will  be  carried  through  continuously  and 
consistently.  Full  details  of  the  campaign  will  be  sent  to  any  dealer 
on  request.  Austinol  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Baldwin's  New  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Articles.  We  have  just  opened  a 
showroom  with  a beautiful  line.  Baldwin  Perfumery  Company. 

Chlorox,  the  Milled  in  Oil  Tooth  Cleanser,  removes  tartar,  whitens 
teeth,  prevents  pyorrhea.  Chlorox  has  the  endorsement  of  the  dental 
profession.  Two  weeks’  trial  tube  free  on  request.  Nulyne  Labora- 
tories. 

Freckle  Ointment.  Positively  removes  freckles.  Retails  for  65c.  Our 
“Kremola”  makes  the  skin  beautiful.  Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Company. 

Very  attractive  and  neat  packages  and  general  line  of  perfumery — 
prettiest  packages  on  the  market.  E.  Burnham. 

“Callsta”  Cream,  2 oz.  jars,  to  retail  at  35c.  A product  of  purest 
scientific  perfection.  Calista  Shaving  Cream  Soap  to  retail  at  50c. 
“The  Cream  of  Shaving  Soaps.”  Established  1794.  Schleffelln  & 
Company. 

“Creme  Elcaya.”  The  toilet  cream  of  distinction.  Used  by  the  best 
people.  Sold  by  the  best  trade.  Two  sizes,  30c.  and  60c.  Elcaya 
Company. 

Liquid  Rouge,  50c.,  $1.50,  $5.00,  less  one-third.  Powders  all  shades, 
75c.,  $1.50,  less  one-third.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  our  imported 
products  win  the  favor  of  women  everywhere.  V.  Darsey. 

Toilet  Preparations.  A line  of  superior  quality,  but  popular  prices, 
with  a known  reputation  as  excellent  repeaters.  Inspect  our  samples 
and  prices.  Denney  & Denney. 

Elmo  Face  Creams  and  Face  Powders.  Moderately  priced — success- 
fully demonstrated  in  the  leading  department  stores  throughout  the 
United  States.  Elmo,  Inc. 

Featheredge  Rubber  Sponges — Highest  quality — quick  sellers  wherever 
general  merchandise  is  sold.  A size  for  every  purpose  to  retail  at 
prices  upwards  from  10c.  Featheredge  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

High  class  line  toilet  preparations,  including  Kosmo  Cream,  Kosmo 
Face,  Hair  Color  Restorer — one  of  the  most  attractive  lines  on  the 
market.  Established  1888.  Gervalse  Graham. 

General  line  of  toilet  preparations.  Very  neat  package,  attractive 
bottles.  Specializing  on  freckle  cream.  Exodor  and  beautifier.  Also 
Larayne,  face  powder  and  toilet  cream.  Gordon  Gordon. 

Ask  About  Hermo  Hair- Luster,  the  popular  Hair  Dressing  for  Men 
and  Women.  It  is  a big  seller,  good  repeater,  well  advertised,  and 
all  live  dealers  stock  it.  Hermo  Co. 

Ivory  Celluloid  Clocks  All  American  movements,  fully  guaranteed,  three 
hundred  numbers  all  shapes,  with  one  day,  eight  day  and  alarm 
movements.  Also  Radium  Dials.  Sidney  Simon  Company. 

Malvina  for  the  complexion.  Malvina  Cream,  Lotion  and  Ichthyol  Soap 
are  recommended  for  freckles,  tan,  pimples,  moth,  patches,  liver 
moles  and  ringworms.  Goods  shipped  prepaid.  Prof.  I.  Hubert. 

Toilet  preparation  under  private  label  100  per  cent  profit.  We  make 
every  cosmetic  known,  well  put  up,  complete  line  under  your  private 
label  or  any  single  preparation.  Ideal  Laboratories  Company. 

“Jeune  Fllle”  talc,  poudre  and  rouge.  Exquisite  odor.  Beautiful  rose 
and  gold  boxes.  Herbert  Skinner  Clark. 

Soaps  of  all  kinds.  Specializing  In  the  Jap  Rose,  Jap  Rose  Soap,  Jap 
Rose  Talc  and  Perfume— also  laundry  soaps  and  toilet  and  bath  soaps. 
James  S.  Kirk  & Co. 


“Luxuria,”  Harriet,  Hubbard  Ayer. 

“Gets-lt”  Corn  Remedy.  E.  Lawrence  & Company. 

Our  high  class  toilet  preparations  have  not  been  shown  in  New  York 
before.  Marrow  Manufacturing  Co. 

Very  popular  line — a number  of  new  style  packages — very  original  and 
odd.  Artistic  in  their  design  and  shape.  Melba  Mfg.  Company. 

“Moon  Kiss”  Talc — The  very  latest  in  Talcs.  New  design  package — 
odor  that  is  both  fascinating  and  lasting.  Retails  25c.  Our  prices 
allow  fine  profit.  Page,  Perfumer. 

El-Rado — the  "Womanly”  Way  to  Remove  Hair.  A sanitary  lotion  that 
removes  hair  by  washing  it  off.  Entirely  harmless.  Money-back 
guarantee.  $5.00  to  $9.00  dozen.  Retails  60c.  and  $1.00.  Pilgrim 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Permanent  Hair-waving  by  the  Nestle  system.  All  kinds  of  appliances. 
The  only  steaming  process  existent  advertised  and  well  represented 
throughout  the  world.  Patented  in  all  countries.  G.  Nestle  Co. 

Odorono — The  perspiration  corrective  and  deodorant.  Regular  size 
60c.,  Boudoir  size  $1.00,  Trial  size  30c.  Sell  the  Regular  Size — which 
is  your  “Special  Profit  Size.”  The  Odorono  Company. 

"Pussywillow”  Face  Powder  and  "Pussywillow”  Talc  de  Luxe  at  50c. 
and  35c.  are  fast  sellers,  giving  a big  profit.  They  are  sold  by  us 
under  a money  back  guarantee.  Henry  Tetlow  Company. 

“Rovllla"  and  "Dlanthe”  Perfumes.  Toilet  specialties.  Complete  lines 
in  these  fragrant  and  lasting  odors.  Dabrook  Perfume  Company. 

San- Knit- Ary  Knitted  Towels  and  Wash  Cloths  in  sealed  germ  proof 
packets.  Every  towel  needed  in  the  household  for  face,  bath  and 
kitchen.  Also  dish  cloths.  San-Knitary  Textile  Mills. 

“Sanozone”  Liquid  Soap,  “Sanozone”  Pine  Oil  Disinfectant,  "Sano- 
zone”  Deodorants  for  homes,  theaters,  offices.  Why  use  imitations 
instead  of  the  original?  Sanozone  Chemical  Company. 

Parfum  I'Amusette — Poudre  l’Amusette,  Eau  de  Toilette  l’Amusette, 
Savon  I’Amusette,  Poudre  de  Toilette  I’Amusette,  Creme  I’Amusette. 
Stearns  Parfumer,  Detroit. 

“Spearmint”  Tooth  Paste  has  a character.  “The  Cleansing  Paste  with 
the  Pleasant  Taste.”  A little  goes  a long  way.  Wrigley  Pharma- 
ceutical Co. 

Notions  and  Toilet  Specialties,  including  West  Electric  Japanned  and 
Midget  Hair  Curlers.  West  Hair  Puffers,  West  Hair  Nets  and  Veils. 
Softex  Hair  Shampoo.  West  Electric  Hair  Curler  Co. 

Popular  Price  Perfumes — 10c.  to  $1.00  retailed  value.  We  sell  the  job- 
bing and  department  store  trade.  Items  combine  quality  and  fancy 
package.  Spencer  Perfume  Company. 

Stillman  Freckle  Cream — Marketed  for  twenty-five  years  and  known  all 
over  the  world.  Quality  goods,  moderately  priced.  Try  Stillman’s 
Talcum,  Powder,  Rouge,  Tooth  Paste,  Soap.  Stillman  Freckle  Cream 
Company. 

Vacuum  Bottles,  food  jars,  lunch  kits,  carates,  heavy  nickel,  black 
brass,  steel  barrel,  nickel  plate.  Cases,  leatherette,  leather,  duck. 
Motor  restaurants  for  4 people,  $24.(50.  Simplex  Vacuum  Mfg.  Co. 

Vacuum  Remover  and  Masseur — Founded  on  Vacuum  principles.  Re- 
moves Dandruff,  beautifies  the  hair,  massages  the  scalp  in  one 
operation,  leaves  hair  glossy.  Vacuum  Dandruff  Remover  & Masseur 
Company. 

White  Cross  Depilatory — One  of  the  best  in  the  market.  A harmless, 
perfect  remover  of  superfluous  hair,  50c.  and  $1.00;  also  sold  in  bulk. 
The  White  Cross  Toilet  & Medicine  Co. 

Yarritu  Pure  Spanish  Castile  Soap.  Recognized  standard  for  nearly 
half  a century.  Universally  known  for  its  pureness,  hardness  and 
consistency.  Yarritu  Castile  Soap  Importing  Co. 

Neos  Henna.  Restores  gray  and  faded  hair  to  its  natural  color.  Abso- 
lutely harmless.  Free  from  injurious  substances.  Neos  Company. 


This  building  Is  the  home  of 
the  International  Buyers  Club. 
Visiting  buyers  are  invited  to 
make  it  their  Headquarters.  No 
membership  fee — just  comfort, 
convenience  and  courtesy. 


BUSH  TERMINAL  SALES  BUILDING 


All  goods  bought  here  are 
billed  direct  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  shipped  from  the  fac- 
tories. Complete  directory  of 
the  manufacturers  and  their 
lines  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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DRESS  GOODS 


\WHITE  GOODS 


WINDSOR  PRINT  WORKS 

CONVERSE  & CO.,  Selling  Agent, 

86  to  88  Worth  Street 


PERCALES — FLANNELfcTl  fcb — WASH  GOODS 
For  Jobbing  and  Cutting-Up  Trade 


BRADFORD  MANCHESTER 

Stavert  Zigomala  & Co. 

66  Leonard  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  5477  Franklin 

Imported  Mohairs,  Sicilians,  Wool  and 
Cotton  Dress  Goods 
Domestic  Cotton  Wash  Goods  and 
Dress  Goods 

Venetian  and  Alpaca  Linings 


SB  S.  H.  Howe,  Selling  Agent 

48  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


MADEIRA 

Hand  Embroidered  Linen* 

with  the  Progress  Brand  Label  are 
a guarantee  of  quality,  fine  workman- 
ship and  attractire  designs. 

Handkerchiefs,  Napkins,  Luncheon  Sets  and 
Covers,  and  a large  variety  of  Novelties. 

Campbell,  Metzger  & Jacobson 

932  Broadway  NEW  YORK  Cor.  22nd  St. 


Red  Seal  2<?pfiL \r  G in  ams 
Everett  Cl  assies 
Eden  Cloth  - Blue  Bell  Cheviots 
Standard  Woven  Cotton  Fabrics 


SMITH, HOGG  & COM  PA  NY 

IIS-117  WORTH  STREET-  NEW  YORK 
Boston-114  Essex  5f.  Chicaf(o-I60 VVJackson  Bou. 


“Viyella” 

and  other  Fine  Flannels 
William  Hollins  & Co.,  Ltd. 
45  East  17th  St.,  New  York 


LONDON,  E.  C.  I. 
24-26  Newgate  Street 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
62  Front  St.,  West 


ALRECO  FABRICS 

Complete  lines  of 
Staple  and  Novelty 

WHITE  GOODS 

“The  Right  White  Merchandise” 

Samples  on  request 

A.  L.  REID  & CO. 

White  Goods  Specialists 

44-46  E.  25th  St.,  New  York 


^elRISH  LINEN  SOCIETY 

BELFAST  IRELAND  '^7* 


A CO-OdERAT1VE  NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION  or  the  IRISH 
LINEN  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT or  IRISH  LINEN 
231  WEST  39th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


/OODWARDl 

’43-45  WORTH  ST  I 


SELLING  AGE NTSTO'R 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 


Specializing  in 
drills,  ducks, 
sheetings,  shirt- 
ings. 


PURCHASERS  OF 

American  Silk  and  Cotton  Hosiery,  Milanese 
Silk  and  Cotton  Fabrics  for  Cash. 

SELLERS  OF 

Fine  qualities  Egyptian  Yarns,  Single  and 
Double  Counts.  Fine  and  Coarse  Wools  in  all 
Counts. 

A.  RILEY  & CO., 

24  Warser  Gate,  Nottingham,  England* 
Telegrams  and  Cables  : Experience,  Nottingham 

Phone  : 4895 


DRESS  COTTONS 


KkUieKidlh 


SKOISTERCD  TRADE  MARK 


QRflins  Incorporated 

' ' NEW  YORK 


Richard  Haworth  and  Company,  Ltd., 
England 

“SPERO” 

COTTON  GOODS 

“The  Best  in  the  World” 

Mills  on  Manchester  Ship  Canal — The 
Show  Mills  of  Lancashire. 
“SPERO”  on  Selvedge  is  Our 
Guarantee. 


“HOOSIER” 

The  best  36-inch  brown 
domestic  In  America 
Buy  it  by  the  bale;  sell  it 
by  the  bolt 

Sold  by  ali  wholesalers 

IndianaCotton  Mills 

Cannelton,  Ind. 


For  Bargains  in  Cotton  Goods 

Remnants  and  Short  Lengths 

WRITE  OR  SEE 

GLOBE  COTTON  GOODS  CO. 

128  So.  Market  St.,  CHICAGO 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES 


Horrockses  for  Excellence 


N NAINSOOKS 
AND  FINE  COTTONS. 

U.S.Adents  - 

Wright  * Graham  Co.. 
IIO.Franklin  St..  New  York. 
Canadian  Apent  — 

J.  E Ritchie. 

591, St.. Catherine  SLW  Montreal. Qu. 
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CHAMiROSE 


Is  now  in  its  new  home 
MITCHELL  SILK  HOUSE 
(“A  Pleasant  Place  to  Visit”) 
127  Madison  Are.,  N.  Y. 
T.  J.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Inc. 
‘‘Silks  as  fine  as  mill  and  skill 
can  make.” 


HOENIX 

SILK  MFG.  CO.  * 

Dress  Silks,  Tie  Silks, 
Silk  Ribbons,  Tailor 
Linings  all  silk. 

Mills  — Paterson, 
Allentown,  Pottsville 

Office  & Salesrooms 
334  Fourth  Are.  New  York 


MILANESE 


TRICOT 


Silk  Jersey  Cloth 

MAKES  BETTER  GARMENTS 

Normandie  Silk  Mills,  Inc. 
GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

JAS.  A.  BATTY,  Pres. 
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Ribbons  86 

Safety  Razors 91 

Selling  Agents 85 

Shoes  89 

Silk  Underwear 90 

Silks  85 
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Snap  Fasteners 92 
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Towels  86 

Underwear  90 

Upholstery  Materials 92 

Waists  88 

Wash  Cloths  and  Towels 86 

White  Goods 85 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods 86 

Wool  Robes  and  Shawls 87 

Yarns  90 


flALGDQN  PR]/NT<ED^ 

Fabrics  are 

Nationally  Advertised 

ORIENTAL  SILK  PRINTING  CO. 

Haledon,  N.  J. 

95  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


SILKS-DUVETYNS 

Plain  and  Fancy  Silks — Silk  Mixtures 
Shirtings  — Linings  — Wash  Silks 

GEORGE  J.  QUINN  & CO.,  Inc. 

Kobe,  Japan  288  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  WOOLF  SILK  COMPANY 

Importers,  Converters  and  Distributors 

We  carry 

The  Most  Complete  Stock  of  First-Class 
SILK  MERCHANDISE  IN  AMERICA 


' Adams  and  Wells  Sts. 


Chicago 


THE  H|  FNl  CO‘  ,NC‘ 

MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

mark 


trade  JL,  <|) 

Lock  Stitch  Embroidery 
ScalUped  and  Embroidered  LINENS  and  COTTONS 
350  Broadway,  New  York,  If.  Y. 


Art  nni 

DRESS  LINENS  ' 


franklin 


"Old  Bleach’’ Linen  CpLtp 

PURE  IRISH  LINEN 
LINEN  DAMASKS 

93-25  East  26*  Street  New  York. 

c J R LAMONT  MANAGER  S «> 


WE  ARE  NOW  RECEIVING 

D.  M.  C. 

Cottons  from  France,  in  Large  Quantities 

THE  F.  SCHULEMANN  CO. 

45  East  20th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


WH  I 1 

LINE 


" E 
NS 


may  run  short, 
butnot  the  service 
of 

THOMAS  YOUNG  INC 

4-2  WHITE  ST  NEW  YORK 


Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

U.  C.  Me  Suitings 

•Basco  Linenized  Process.  The  only  in- 
destrucible  linenized  finish  made  in 
America. 

Ask  your  jobber  for  these  Roods 
F.  C.  Harder  Department 

Tatum,  Pinkham  & Greey 

40  Leonard  Street  New  York  City 


‘potless  Shrihker  <=£  Finisher 


Sf 

1 J is  a service  which  shrinks  and 
re-finishes  Woolens,  Mixed 
Goods,  Silks,  Wash  Goods.  Rem- 
nants, window  and  ledge  displays 
can  be  made  like  new. 

Improved  Service  and  Increased 
Profits. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

The  Spotless  Shrinker  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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LININGS 


^ysbemil  nmm** 


PLUSH  & WOOL  ROBES 


MILL  I N £ R Y 


< yi  Iberia  ► 


The  Gilbert  Mannlac- 
taring  Company’s 
Linings  converted  and 
distributed  solely  by  us. 

Complete  range  of  everything  carried 

in  a Lining  Department. 

CLAFLINS  incorporated 

H.  P.  Bonties,  President,  New  York 


SEAL 

PLUSHES 


FUR 
FABRICS 


The  Hind  & Harrison  Plush  Co. 
225  4th  Aye.,  N.  Y.  317  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Qm 

Robes 

Made  by  Sanford  Mills 


Outwear  many 
times  over  other 
woven  robes. 

L.  C.  CHASE  & CO. 
Boston, NewY  ork, Chicago 
Detroit,  San  Francisco 


1 S47 


AMERICA'S 
LINING-  LEADERS 


Lining  Headquarters 
for  America's  Leading 
Merchants  u Manufacturers 


1919 


jJ.W.  GODDARD e-SONS 

9Q  96  Bleeker  5t.  N.Y. 


WASHCIOTHS&TOWELS 


ltek; 


WASH 
CLOTHS 

Embroidered  Shell  Edge  made 
from  our  patented  cloth. 

Electric  Dish  Cloths 

Trade  Mark  Registered 

Electric  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 


||DeiS“5dS'ty|| 

■ I DetlOM  PATEMTgp  APRIL  13, my  ■ 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

BATH  MATS  WASH  CLOTHS 

HOHLFELD  MANUFACTURING  CD 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Salesroom  61  White  St. 


Vasli 

Cloths 


TURKISH  TBS?  TOWELS 


Bath 

Rugs 


W.  H.  & A.  E.  MARGERISON  & CO. 

Philadelphia 

Now  York  Office,  77  Franklin  St,  Walter  D.  Chase 
CHICAGO  BOSTON  BALTIMORE 


31  N.  State  St.  68  Chauncy  St.  Emerson  Tower  Bldg, 


'I'M  IIBii 


AT  YOUR 
JOBBERS 


^^bqbbbdb 

KNITTED  WASH  CLOTHS 

with  the  RA  VELPROOF  LOOPS 

Finished  with  embroidered  shell  edges — 
in  Pink,  Blue,  Lavender,  and  Gold,  or  in 
plain  edges. 

PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO.,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 


Sanitary 

Cleaning  Cloths 

for  Kitchen  & Household 
^ Sponge-Dish  Cloths. 

. Scrub,  Paint,  Dust  and  Pol- 

ishing Cloths.  Imitation  Chamois.  Iron  Holders,  Broom 
Covers,  Tinsel  Pot  Cleaners.Glass  and  Kitchen  Towels. 

JOHN  R1TZENTHALER 

__  A Succ-  Adolf  Fricke 
73V£  FRANKLIN  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RESIDENT  BUYERS 


Office 


LADIES’  APPAREL 

1182  B’way,  New  York 
A*  B.  Springer  C.  Robertson 


DYERS  & FINISHERS 


CROMPTON  VELVETEENS 
CROMPTON  CORDUROYS 


CROMPTON  RICHMOND  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

31  East  31st  Street  New  York 


Wool  tA ufo  Robes  and  Shawls 

Utile  ai  Automobile.  Carriage,  Porch’ 
Lounge.  Hamm  ock.Ttat,  Camp.  Yacht. 
Steamer,  and  Power  Boat  Ruga^ro lw 
Extra  Bed  Comforts. 

Write  for  Catalog 

JNOBTHERN  OHIO  BLANKET  MILLS 
THE  BECKMAN  COMPANY, 

tCLBVEUANOj  (OMIO4 
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SOME  MATERIALS  AT  PARIS  OPENINGS 

Included  among  the  materials  which  are  being  shown 
developed  in  garments  at  the  recent  Paris  openings  are  moire, 
stiff  heavy  taffetas,  and  foulards  with  a small  check. 
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WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS 


BRAIDS 0 TRIMMINGS 


TMOI 


MARK 


Claflins  Incorporated 

H.  P.  Bonties,  President,  New  York 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Importers,  Exporters  & Converters 


£a$tle0raid(;o 


MANUFACTURERS 
329*331  Fourth  Are.,  N.  Y. 

SUPERBA  BINDING 

BRAIDS,  CORDS,  DRESS  TRIMMINGS 


Write  for  our  latest 

Special  Catalogs 
E 1919 

To  Dealers  only. 


JohnV^drweUjTompang 


Wholesale  Dry  Goods  and  Central  Merchandise 


“Girdelin  means  Belting  Boned 
with  Featherbone”  and 
“Featherbone  means  Warren’s” 

THE  WARREN  FEATHERBONE  CO. 
Three  Oaks,  Mich. 


BARRETTS,  PALMER  & HEAL 
DYEING  ESTABLISHMENT 
334  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  All  Wool  and 
Mixed  Dress  Goods  and  Worsteds, 
and  All  Silk  and  Silk  and  Cotton 
Goods. 

Phone,  telegraph  or  write.  We  answer  promptly 


flDK-S 

I I REPRINTS 

1LJ?  AND  JUVENILES 
S^THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOUR 
GETYOUR  STOCKS  OFALLKINDS  FROM 

'GU  BAKER  &TAYLOR® 

354  FOURTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


Competition  beaten  — quality  phono- 
graphs that  sell  for  half  the  price  of 
.others;  100%  profit  on  every  sale. 

an  del  Phonographs 

compare  with  any  machine  in  design, 
appearance  and  tone  quality.  Write 
for  most  attractive  proposition  ever 
put  up  to  dealers. 

501-511  S.  Laflin  St. 
THE  MAN  DEL  MFC.  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


TWO  for  the  price  of  O N E 

No  Store  is  cam« 
plete  these  times 
without  a full  line 
of  popular  copy* 
right  fiction. 


BOOKS 

Have  become  a 
Staple. 


GROSSET  & DUNLAP,  NEW  YORK 


Dm.  until 


i $yh>  i 


The  Phonograph  with  unrivaled  features  in  design,  tone 
and  mechanical  construction.  Plays  all  disc  records. 
Exclusive  local  representation.  The  Belcanto  Co.,  Inc., 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Bldg  . N.  Y.  Citv. 


AND 

MILLINERY 
MERCHA  N J2J  S fi 
Open  thruout  the  year 
NEW  YORK 
411  Fifth  Avenue 


D.  B.  FISK  & CO. 

CHICAGO 

Branch  Salesrooms  open 
during  market  season. 

ST.  LOUIS 
1013  Washington  Are. 
CLEVELAND 

% Statler  Hotel 
ATLANTA 

Kimball  Hotel 


PRODUCERS 
OF  CORRECT 

MILLINERY 


CHICAGO 

18  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE. 


NEW  YORK 

Ed  AVENUE  AND  37 lb  STREET 


PARIS 

40  RUE  DHAUTEVILLe 


C.  M.  PHIPPS,  Inc. 

29-33  West  38th  St.  New  York 


nfcw  Yoiy$j 


The  HOUSE 
EXCLUSIVE 

for 

{3'00  HATS  ONLY 

J.  H.  RUBINOW 

7 5 W.  36th  St„  N.  Y. 


TRatJometfiiy  Tfew* 

Qrowley  CNgc£zoear 


JorTYon 


'omen 


40  & 22nd.  ft ’reef 


R IB  B O NS 


S&K 


RIBBONS 


All  the  desirable  lines  of  Staple  Ribbons. 
Widths  and  Color  lines  to  contorm  to  the 
season  demand.  Fancy  Ribbons  in  variety 

We  call  special  at-  SM ITH  S'KAUFMANN 

tention  to  the  line  lop '2  ci!  a w 

of  Jacquards.  19  C3  Sc  2GtF  St.  N.Y 

MADISON  SQUARE  NORTH 


l ACES  & EMBROIDERIES 


William  Meyer  & Co. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

Embroideries,  Laces,  Handker- 
chiefs, Cotton  Piece  Goods,  plain 
and  fancy,  Cambric  Linens,  Japan- 
ese Crepes 

880-888  Broadway  New  York 


Grecian-Trgco 
Maternity  and 
Post-Operation  Corset 

Grecian-Treco  Fabric  Modem  H^enic 
Helps  Nature-does  not  resist  her. 

, SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

Benjamin  fiJoHnes,  Newark.  W.J. 


MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


150%  Profit 

That  should  appeal  to  you 

The  McKinley  Edition 

Standard  Classic  and  Teaching  Music  will 
produce  that  result 
Write  /or  Samples 

McKINLEY  MUSIC  CO.,  Chicago 
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GLOVES 


\d  / 

-WE  PLEASE  THE  CRITICAL,- 

Baruchs  Galdsmith 

FUf  RS 

The  stay  that  holds  the  fastener.  Holdtite 
makes  the  best  glove  better.  No  fastener 
tearout  complaints  with  Holdtite. 
BUTTON  STAY  CO. 

20  Washington  St.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Double  Tipped  Silk  & "Falrichard’'  Fabric 

H.  S.  HALL,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

New  York  Salesroom:  Guardian  Life  Bldg.,  50  Union  Sq. 

'jt^nufacturin^Tu rriers 

15-17  WEST  26’"  STREET 
NEW  YORK- 

PHONt  - FARRAGUT-.  *92,-. 

Schiffman  £r  kahn 

129  West  29th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

73  LOVES 

English,  French,  American 

WholetaU  Department: 

2 West  37th  Street  New  York 


C.  L.  VanDoren  & Sons,  Inc. 

Glove  Manufacturers 

Specializing  in 

Genuine 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CAPE 

2-1  South  School  St.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


GLOVES  and  MITTENS 

Unequalled  for  Value  and  Wear 

Order  i*AabestoV*  from  Your  Jobber 

Eisendrath  Glove  Co, 

2001  Elston  Ave.  Chicago 


Elite  Glove  Co. 

Mfr.  of  Fine  Gloves 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 200  Fifth  Avenue 
BOSTON  OFFICE  — 100  Essex  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE— 833  Market  St. 

Factories — Gloversville,  N.  Y.;  Corinth, N.Y. 


Fabric  Glove  Company 

72-78  SPRING  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
(Associated  with  Littauer  Bros.) 
50  styles 

Double  Lisle  & Mocha-Finish 
Atlas  Gloves 

Women’s,  Men’s,  Misses’,  Boys* 


BUCKSKIN 

Mocha,  Cape  Suede 
in  leading  Styles  for 
Men  and  Women. 


GATES,  MILLS  & CO.,  Joh^n’ 


S.M.HOHL  M-7Q-M--  AVE. NEW  YORK. 


IRELAND’S  GLOVES 

MADE  IN  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 
BY  IRELAND  BROS. 
NEW  YORK  SALESROOM 
50  UNION  SQUARE 


Gottlieb  Bros. 

MANUFACTURING  FURRIERS 

Popular  FUR  House 
of  America 

22-24  WEST  27Lh  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  OFFICE-  223  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 
W.F.  OROEGEMUELLER 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE-  135  KEARNY  ST. 
I.  HANAIG 


Safchik  & Co. 

“THE  BIG  VALUE  FUR  HOUSE” 

From  the  cheapest  Coney  to  the 
finest  Fox. 

Samples  sent  for  comparison 

Catalogue  free  on  request 

24-26  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


II 


SKIRTS 


Hirsh  Skirt  Co.,  Inc. 

Skirts  in  All  Materials 

Special  AH  Wool  Serge.  .. $3.25 — $11.50 

Velour  plaid  $3.25 — $12.00 

Silks  and  Baronette  Satin.  .$2.75 — $20.00 

Wire  for  Samples. 

18  West  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


SK-I 

W 1 I 


RT 


THE 

MARKET’S  BEST 

Desirable  Fabrics  in  Latest  Models 
Stock,  on  Hand  Samples  Submitted 

ITZK.OWITZ  B R9nc 

745  SEVENTH  AVE.(Cor  24th  St;  NEW  VORK 


GLOVES  FOR  EASTER 

It  is  not  too  early  for  the  glove  department  to  be  looking 
forward  to  the  interest  in  gloves  which  Easter  and  spring 
always  produces.  People  will  be  buying  gifts  for  other  people 
as  well  as  restocking  their  own  supply  for  spring  wear. 
Special  groups  for  convenient  gifts  are  in  order. 
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J^AZZEI  §KIRT 

Sport  Silks  and  Wool  Plaids 
For  General  Wear 
168  MADISON  AVENUE 

Entrance  on  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK 


G L 0 V E S 


Little’s  Good  Gloves 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

JACKMAN’S  ! 

CAPES  AND  MOCHAS 

P .b  U K.  S 

A specialty 

tiAmerica,s  Leading  Fur  Line 99 

ELMER  LITTLE  & SON 

NEW  YORK,  35  W.  35th  Street  j 

FACTORY:  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

CLEVELAND,  110  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  E.  j 

IDEAS 

Cuts — Ads — Circulars 
Show-cards — Letters 
Window  Trims  — Folders, 
etc.  Supplied  exclusively 
to  one  merchant  in  a town. 
Write  for  details! 

Merchants  Business  Building  Service 
231  West  39th  Street  New  York  City 


(MEYERS 

CLOVES  for  WOMEN 


LdUIS  fUYERS&SOfl 


Like  o!d  friends  vc 
the^wear^welT 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  16  fh  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


MARKS 

FURS 

Made  in 

DETROIT 


YOUR  MIDDIE  AND  SKIRT 
- PROBLEM  SOLVED  . 
Middie  Suits  from  $6.75  up. 
Skirts  from  $3.75  up. 

Every  number  a ready  seller. 
Why  not  connect  with  a house  that 
specializes? 

THE  OHIO  SKIRT  CO. 

325  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

miniiiill 


PERRIN  GLOVES 

Kid,  Suede,  Cape,  Mocha,  Chamois 
FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Manufacturers 

V.  PERRIN  & Cie. 

222-224  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


GLOVE 


fi 


CLEANING 
REPAIRING 
DYEING 
1 RESTORING 

Write  for  Prices  and  Trade  Discounts 

Reference:  Any  Chicago  Glove  Salesman 

WM.  A.  REED  & CO. 

421-423  South  Winchester  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Quicker  Way 

Instead  of  hunting  around  for  their 
letter  or  card  look  through  the 
Buyers’  Merchandise  Guide — it’s  the 
quick  way  of  finding  their  address 
and  line. 


STAR  SKIRT  CO. 

15  E.  26th  St.  New  York 

“STAR  SKIRTS” 

WEEK,  SKKTSKS 

Chicago  Office,  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
Suite  722. 


WOOL  ROBES  & SHAWLS 


A.  M.T0LS0N  & CO. 

Velcot  Fabric  Gloves 
Twintex  Fabric  Gloves 

Distributors  for 

CHARLES  PERRIN  & CIE.,  Grenoble,  France 
Founded  in  1905 

EMILE  PREVOT  (P  & L Gloves),  Millau,  France 
A.  X.  A.  Gloves  St.  Junien,  France 


Stylish  Stouts 

in  Fur  Coats 

for  Immediate  Delivery 

P.  SCHULANG  & SONS 

Manufacturing  Furriers 


t ufacturing 

115  W.  29th  Street 


New  York 


Auto  Robes'  and  Shawls 


Utile  aa  Automobile.  Can-rage.  PonJ* 
, Lounge,  Hamm ock.Thnt. Camp. Yac&C 
1 Steamer,  and  Power  Boat  Rugr— oc M 
| Extra  Bed  Comforts. 

Writ « for  Catalog. 

Northern  ohio  blanket  mills 

THE.  BECKMAN  COMPANY. 
CusvtutfibT  PRiCL 
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COATS  & SUITS 


W A I S T S 


WATS 


SUITS  & COATS 

Of  the  Better  Grade 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NEW  MODELS  EVERYDAY 

BELLE  CLOAK  & SUIT  CO. 

159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


CHARLOP  BROS.  & CO. 

151-163  West  26th  St.,  New  York 

Immediate  Delivery 
COATS  and  SUITS 


Juniors’,  Ladies’,  Misses’ 
and  STOUTS 


$10.00  to  $100.00 
Chicago  Stock  Rooms,  101-3  S.  Wells  St. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

FROM  CHICAGO 

WAISTS  DRESSES  COATS 
SUITS  SKIRTS 

Write  or  Wire  for  Assortment 

A.  L.  COHEN 

178  WEST  JACKSON  BLYD.,  CHICAGO 


Designer  ^Tailor 
^International  Experience 

Coat  and  Suit  Styles  based  an 
Ten's  and  Ffth  Clmtuc  creations 

U/Jtc  (onde  tgrr^nny 

jwumi  N<om  Haul  »<i<n 

501-513  Superior  Street,  ToUdofikla. 


A.  DAVIS  & SONS,  Inc. 

Smart,  Youthful 

SUITS  & COATS 

for 

Misses  and  Small  Women 

15-17  East  32nd  Street  New  York 


GOLDSTEIN  AND  FALK 


LADIES* 

MISSES’ 

AND 

JUNIORS’ 


Popular 
Priced 

Immed- 
iate 

Delivery 

COATS  & SUITS 

144-152  WEST  27th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


American  G irl^oats, 

for  Juniors  and  Girls 

PRISCILLA  COATS  lit 

. for  Elates  and  Misses  ~ 

I H.GOLDWATER  & CO. 

r40  to  46  W 25  —ST.  NEW  YORK 


S.  Silverstone  & Co. 

Makers 

Coats  Suits 

WOMEN’S  MISSES’ 

212  South  Market  Street,  CHICAGO 

Telephone  Main  1068 


TALBOT  CO. 

39-41  WEST  32nd  ST.,  N.  Y. 
SPRING  LINE  READY 
SUITS  COATS 

$16.75  and  up  $10.75  and  up 

All  the  leading  materials  including  Trico- 
tine, Gabardine,  Serges,  Poplins,  Polo 
Cloth,  etc. 

• SEE  US  WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


OLSTEHJIOUNG 

AND  COMPANY 

Leather  Novelty  Coats.  Waterproof 
• and  Rubberized  Tweed  Coats.  Polo 
and  Sport  Coats. 

34-36-38  W.  27TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


$ 


GEORGETTE  WAISTS 

Special  offerings  of  $6, 
$7  and  $8  waists  at  $5, 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Meyer  Goldberg  & Sons 

134  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 


5 


EACH 


CREPE  DE  CHINE 
WAISTS  £ 


Special  offerings  of  $6, 
$7  and  $8  waists  at  $5, 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Meyer  Goldberg  & Sons 

134  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 


5 

EACH 


Plush  Coats  and  Coatees 

Stylish  Stouts  and  Regulars,  also 
full  lengths  and  fur  trimmed 
ALWAYS  BARGAINS 

P.  HUTNER  & CO. 

48-54  West  25th  St.  New  York 

Telephone:  Watkins  9386-9387 


EXPAND  YOUR. BUSINESS 

by  introducing  the 

TOWN  BLOVJfi 

of  National  High  Repute 
amoncj  Well  Dressed  Womerv. 

^louMmakerd 

398  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


c/  MADE  IN  U S. A. 

Nationally  Advertised 
Anes  Newspapers 


M 


J/&$lou6emakeftf 


398  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  yORK. 


i>iiiiiiiiii[iiiiniiiniimiimiiuiiuuiuuiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiuiii]iuiimumiuaiiiDuiuiiiiuiiiiiiiniuniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiniiuiinuiuaiiumiDramiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiMiii!2| 


RBY 

* Waist  i"c 


MAKERS  OF  SILK 


r.,mWAISTSs‘5oup 

V32/orskt  stylish  stouts  a specialty 


3ijc7firscf)SYtutiss(Dinp(ujy‘ 

Lingerie  Silk, 


IGS.MarHef  S£r.  CJiicugo 


ACCORDEON  PLEATS  AT  PALM  BEACH 

Accordeon  pleats  in  the  sports  clothes  at  Palm  Beach 
may  almost  be  indicated  as  “the  rage”  They  are  seen  at 
every  turn  and  in  all  kinds  of  material,  according  to  the  latest 
reports  from  that  famous  resort  and  home  of  early  indications 
. of  summer  fashions. 


^iinimiinnniiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiHiiuiiiiiiiimnrTnnminiiiniTiTnnnnmiiimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiHUiiiiiiiiniinniiinirrinnninTTimiimiiiniiimiiniHniirmiimnniimiimiinTinniiniiiimiiin^ 


Trav  Vi 


,:.v  ■.  TRADE 

MARK  REG. 

7ee 

MIDDIWEAR 

Straus,  Royer  <fe  Strass,  Inc* 

Industrial  Building,  Baltimore 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building.  New  York 


COATS  & SUITS 


■imiiiiiniiiiiiiimimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^jj||||iiiiiiiH|j|l|g 

5 C/oaAs  ■ Suits  Shirts  If 
= Dresses  a Specialty  = 

| STYLE -PRICE -QUALITY  | 

| Sen  Dpesses  Qu/ckly  \ W s 
s Insert  5mow5New,sti]nnin6  Georgettes  satin  Dress.  = = 

I THE  R-B-MFG.CO.  CINCINNATI, o.  ^|.E||p 
■ iiiii  iiii  ■iiiiMiium  ii  iii  in  iii  iiiiiniiiiiiinillllllllllllllllllllr; 


W A I S T S 


BLOUSES 

THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT, 
SMART,  SNAPPY  STYLES 

$8.50  to  $30.00  Each 

A.  H.  FLANDERS  CO. 

206  S.  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


iFflirnOF 

©Iwortti 

Che  Standard  Popular  Priced 

WAISTS  K»merica 
She  LN- GROSS  (pClevetand 


ii 


the  R. &A.  RosenthalGo.Jnc. 


.isll’s* COATS  &SUITS 

245-251  SEVENTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
CORNER  24TH  STREET 


Blacks  & Novelties 

COTTON 


*18°-  PerDoz. 

LARRY  GOLDBERG.  1270  B'WAY.NY 


“STUDENT 
WAISTS 


Porter  Bros.  & Collins,  Inc. 

Framingham,  Mass. 


D R E S S E S 


Young  Women’s 

Coats  and  Suits  of  Quality 

Schoolgirls’  and  Tots’ 

Coats  of  Durability  and  Style 

Shoninger-Heinsheimer  Mfg.  Co. 

234  So.  Market  Street  CHICAGO 


ACORN  BRAND 

WAISTS 

S.  L.  MUNSON  CO. 

Factory,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Since  1867) 
NEW  YORK  SALESROOM 
5th  Floor,  Bush  Terminal 
130  West  42nd  Street 


Di&ssESoflheJki mtRm 


AT  POPULAR.  PR.ICES 

. Immediate  Delivery 

Jersey 

Georgette  Write  for  Samples 

Tricolette  $1?,75  to  $35.00 


Tricotin0 

Satin 

Ta0eta 


S . C . AD  E LMAN 

133  W.  24th  ST.  NEW  YORK 


You  put  your  name  on  your  fac- 
tory and  your  letterheads  so  the 
buyers  will  know  where  you  are. 

Put  your  name  and  address  and 
what  you  make  in  this  Buyers’ 
Merchandise  Guide — for  the  same 
reason. 


GAINSB0R0  WAIST  CO. 

I’.  4 West  2 6 th  Street  NY 

Send  APPROVAL. ./..dozen best  styles 
Georgette  Waists  assorted  sizes  latest 
colors  4 50  to  9 75 


COLLECT 


Name ....... 


Made  by 

MITCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

Now  at  New  Address 

367  W.  Adams  St. 

CHICAGO 


Adams  Street, 
at  the  Bridge 
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D R E S S E S 


D R E S S E S 


Bi 


URG  and 
IRONSTEIN,  Inc. 

662  SIXTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 

DRESSES  OF  CHARMEUSE 

Of  a Better  Kind 

F»rice  $26-50  Up 


Serges 
Silks 

Georgettes 
Jerseys 

$7.50  to  $17.50 

BRODER  & CO. 

M DRESSES  S|  Jo..ph,  Mo. 

Medinah  Bldg.  c.  412  Francis  St. 

FredS.  Rosenbaum  ^ W.Z5thM.  Wm.M.  Snail &Ce. 
Representative  New  York 


Representatives 


D R E S S E S 

ORGANDIE,  VOILE  and  NET 


Most  attractive  lines 
from  $7.75  to  $26.75  each 


l 


HUGO  DVBROCK  *CO. 

219  W.  MONROE  SV  CHICAGO  ILL. 


f 


, WONDER  VALUES! 

(Extraordinary  Offering  for  Short  Time 

GEORGETTE  WAISTS 
$3.75  COLORS 

Just  send  us  your  order  and  mention  the 
colors  desired  and  we  will  do  the  rest 

DEUTCHMAN  BROS. 

15  West  20th  Street,  New  York  City 


Tri cotine  Serge  Satin  Jersey  Paulette 

DRESSES  n to  *5  Less 

How?  No  salesmen,  no  extravagant  over- 
head, not  even  live  models,  BUT  our 
models  are  live  sellers 

CHAS.  M.  FELLER 

30  WEST  32ND  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Tricotine 

Serge 

Jersey 


DRESSES 


Charmeuse 

Georgette 

Satin 


READY  FOR  DELIVERY 
AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

Gevertz  Mfg.  Co. 

29-33  West  35th  St.,  New  York 


B.  HERMAN 

DRESSES  f 

Georgettes 

$10.75 — 25.00(J"^ine® 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

146-148  West  28th  Street,  New  York 

Farragut  3295 


Satin 

Georgette 

Taffeta 

Crepe 

Meteor 


Tricotine 
Tricolette 
Serge 
Crepe  de 
Chine 


Prices  $13.75  to  $33.50 

Hundreds  of  "Value  Dresses” 
always  on  our  racks  for 
immediate  shipment. 
LORRAINE  DRESS  CO. 
130-132  W.  29th  St..  New  York  Cltv 


Dresses { 


Old  Reliable 
Susquehanna 
Poplin  $4.75  to  $8.00 
Serges  $4.75  up 


Quick  Delivery 

ISAAC  IPP 

118  West  22nd  St.,  New  York 


Dresses 

Samples  sent 
on  approval 

Immediate 

Shipment 


Poplins  $5.00  up 
Georgettes  $13.75  up 
Taffetas  $11.75  upj 
Wash  dre8ses$3.75up 


Queen  Costume  Co.,  Inc. 

114-120  West  26th  St.,  New  York 


CHILDRENS  DRESSES 


* middy  BK 

'EAgztdfe  to  9Zt  Zto6-e tom 

feancL^stttc^*&a2r  j3toZ7 

Room.  TpHllilP 

12-14WEST  21st  Str-eet  NEW  YORK 


DRESSES 

SPRING  LINE 
READY  FOR  JOBBERS 

$10.75  to  $37.50 

We  Ship  Them  The  Day  You  Pick 
Them 

M.  KIRSCHNER  & SONS 

14-16  East  33rd  St.  New  York 


Good  Vu lueN 
Exclusive  Styles 
Tricotines 
Serges 
Jerseys 
Sutins 
Georgette 
Taffetas 
$15.00  to 
$40.00 
Send  for 
samples. 
Prompt 
deliveries  158  W. 


DRESSES 


Tel.:  Watkins 
7350-7351 

29th  St.  New  York 


DO  IT  NOW 

GET  CADILLAC 
ASSORTMENTS 

of  dresses  for  Juniors, 
Flappers  and  Children  in- 
to  your  store  and  learn 
what  “Sales  Volume” 
means. 

Cadillac  Garment  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


mini 


Children’s  Dresses 

Sizes  2-6  6-14 

Ginghams — Voiles — Lineens — Pop- 
lins— etc.  Let  us  send  you  our  spe- 
cial No.  100  assortment  consisting  of 
a dozen  dresses  in  four  different 
styles  and  materials. 

JOSEPH  LESSER 

137  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


CHILDRENS  WEAR 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES, 
ROMPERS.  BOYS'  SUITS 

The  B.  W.  Company 

73  Fifth  Avenue  Neio  York, 


BOUFFANT  HIPS  FLAT  FRONT  AND  BACK 

All  kinds  and  varieties  of  the  bouffant  hip  are  being 
shown  at  the  recent  Paris  openings,  but  always  with  the 
flat  front  and  back. 


DRESSES 


KDVERALLS 

Copyrighted  name  for  one-piece 
garment  for  children  1 to  8 years. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

LEVI  STRAUSS  & CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1021  Medinah  Bldg.,  Chicago  377  Broadway,  New  York 


DRESSES 

for  Girls,  Flappers  & Juniors 

Specializing  on 

White  Voiles,  Organdies, 
Nets;  Colored,  Plain  and 
Printed  Voile  and  Organdie 
Silk,  Taffetas,  Chiffon, 
Georgette  Dresses 

The  Little  Goddess  Dress  Co. 

6-8  W.  18th  St.,  near  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

Phone,  Chelsea  1119 


National  Costume  Co. 

Dresses 


Charmeuse 
Georgettes 
Satins 
Serges 
A Tricotines 


$16.50— $50.00 

IMMEDIA  TE  DELIVER  Y 
148-150  WEST  24TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Paris  Dress  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

UP  TO  THE  MINUTE  STYLES  AT 
PRICES  OF  THREE  MONTHS  AGO 

DRESSES 

Silks,  Serges  and  Tri  cotines 
Prices  $8.75  to  $22.50 

Send  for  Samples  Immediate  Delivery 

18  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


Taffeta  Dresses 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

$11.75  to  $17.50 

Send  for  Samples 

SILVERMAN  & STOCK 

130  W.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 

The  very  best  values  in  Sleepers, 
Rompers,  Play  Suits  and  Creep- 
ers, be  sure  you  buy 

Little  Tudor  Brand 

Write  us  for  Samples 

JONES  BROS.  GARMENT  CO’ 

Dubuque  Iowa 


CJp0 


DRESSES 

Sell  and  satisfy 
Silks  $9.00  to  $25.00 


4 JtfanufactiU’er  “Gde  Witte  Snand" 

L®D#®S’*w®  B)l&<SSS<S$ 

1307-09  Milwaukee  Ave.  CHICAGO 


/3P\ 

DRESSES 

( 

v Youthful  Stouts 

\ and  Maternities 

1 

U Price  $19.75  up. 

1 Immediate  Delivery 

Wolf  & Rubin 

279  5th  Ave.,  N^w  York 

AMERICA’S  fore- 
most Felt  Slipper  Line 
made  for  the  whole 
family  in  beautiful 
styles  and  colors. 
BLUM’S  is  always 
stamped  "Kreep-a-wa” 
for  your  protection 
against  inferior  qual- 
ities. 

Blum  Shoe  Mfg. Co. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


! PIN  TICKETS 

• - 

L ABELS 

St.  .^ouis  - the  SHoe  City*  | 


Maxine  Shoes  For  Women 
White  House  Shoes  For  Men 
Buster  BroWn  Shoes  For  Boys  For  Girls 

MANUFACTURERS  ST.  LOUIS  ,U.3A. 


PIN  TICKETS 

For  Every  Line  of  Merchandise 

Originators  of  most  successful  price  marking 
devices — and  sole  manufacturers  of 
The  Empire  SUkose 

Empire  Folding  Bendover 

Security  Kliptlcket,  etc. 

Samples  Sent  on  Request 

A.  Kimball  Co.  Ticket  Houm 

307-300  Weit  Broadway,  New  York 


< WOVEN 

< ' 

< 


ENGRAVED  EMBOSSED  8c  PRINTED 


MLi  A Jtt  JIG  1^, 


FOR  ALL  WEARING  APPAREL 

LEON  FREEMAN 

404  S.  WELLS  STREET  CHICAGO 


so 
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HOSIERY 


.ADIES 

FULL  FASHIONED 

R.  BEATON  CO. 

354  FOURTH  AVE~ NEW  YORK 


UNDERWEAR 


fTh?  T1*1"1'  FyCV  TH.  Trad.  u! 

and  only  man-  _ ■C/C'.  Mark  , 

ufacturer.  of  BJS5S5  with  t gL 

| Racin  * Feet!6^11*  Tr*de  Mark  with  * re',ut*tion  r®Put*tion  J 

t RACINE  FEET  KNITTING  CO.  dt 

BELOIT,  WISCONSIN  Jp 


Deterioration  comes  and  quality  goes,  but  tbs 

Alliance  Mills 

Ribbed  Union  Suits 

and  Separate  Garments 

for  Women  and  Children  remain  unchangeable 
Most  leading  jobbers  can  supply  you 

ALLIANCE  KNITTING  MILLS 

Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 


Scientific  Stockings 

for  men,  women  and  children 

^ in  cotton,  lisle,  artificial  illk 

US^Tu.S.Pat.Off.  silk- 

Notwithstanding  evei  increasing  difficulties  in  tha 
manufacture  of  our  Hosiery  we  are  greatly  pleased  tc 
6*  told  by  many  of  our  customers  that  we  have  serred 
them  best  during  the  season  just  past  and  know  w« 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Cadet  Hosiery  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ChipmanKnit 


T 

leading  line  of  popular  priced 

SilkHosieiy 

for  Men  and  Women 
jj  |j'  Chipman  Knitting  Mills -Easton, Pa. 


GOTHAM  SILK  HOSIERY  CO.,  Inc. 

IHT  saimE  timtss  STAMPED  <rn  TOE  Manufacturers  of 

SILK 
HOSIERY 


516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Mills  at  New  York  & Phila. 


SocKs  for  Wear 

Made by 

S.  S.  Miller 

Reading,  Pa. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 


MENS  W I A~R 


AERTEX 

- CELLULAR 
SHIRTS 

The  Cellular  Clothing  Co.  Ltd.,  72-73  Fore  St.,  London 
U.S.A.  A.  Kuehnert  & Co.,  315  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


ELDER  MFG.  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  MEN’S 
FURNISHING  GOODS  MFG.  CO. 
Tom  Sawyer  Boys’  Blouses;  Big  1 
Work  Shirts;  Elder  Shirts;  Elco 
Knit  Underwear;  Elder  Cravats; 
Roly  Poly  Rompers 

Ferguson  - McKinney  Factories,  St.  Louis 


f Double  Your  Work  Shirt  Salesl 


THE  lines  of 

’quality 

Ladies’  Wash  Suits,  Smocks  and 
Breakfast  Sets,  Home  Frocks  and 
Aprons. 

Samples  on  Request 

THE  DELAWARE  GARMENT  COMPANY 

Delaware  Ohio 


CiiritS 


‘Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


THE  BEST 

CHILDREN’S  HOSIERY 

Sold  by  jobbers  everywhere 

RANDOLPH  MILLS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Townsend  & Co. 

Selling  Agents 
345  Broadway  New  York 

“No  Seams  to  Injure 
the  Feet.” 


El 


Qumfy'Qut 

UNDERWEAR 


Its  big  COMFORT  advantage 
I — the  Patented  “Can’t-Slip  ” 
I shoulder  strap — makes Cumfy- 
j Cut  an  UNMATCHED  profit- 
maker.  Nationally  advertised. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  samples. 

Boyce,  Wheeler  & Boyce 
346  Broadway  New  York 


WOOL  EMBROIDERING  ON  SUMMER  PORCHES 

One  of  the  enthusiasms  at  present  for  women  who  like 
to  have  a bit  of  needlework  to  pick  up  in  idle  moments  when 
they  are  rocking  on  their  porches  is  the  embroidering  of  hat 
bands,  girdles,  collar  and  cuff  sets  in  wool. 


SILK  UNDERWEAR 


RUFFLINGS 


SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 

^■cuA.  Dealings  Win  


ART  NEEDLEWORK 


FANCY  LINENS 

EMBROIDERY  MATERIALS 
“Peri-Lusta”  P5T25  “Crystal” 


Mercerized 

COTTONS 


Artificial 

SILK 


w i i uiiu  rPERI  LUSTA^  aiL-r* 

Complete  Requirements  for 

NEEDLEWORK  DEPARTMENTS 

Campbell,  Metzger  & Jacobson 

932  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  Cor.  22nd  St. 


Lieberman  & Elfont 
SATIN  CAMISOLES 
$9.00  per  dozen 
Immediate  Delivery 
64  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 


RICI-MRDSON’S 

PURE  MERCERIZED 

SILKS  COTTONS 

for  SEWING 

Silfc  embroidering 


Richardson’s 


CROCHETING 
lOc  Crochet  Books 


RICHARDSON  SILK  COMPANY 
Chicago  Manufacturers  Nov  York 


PIAN^ 

Athletic  Underwear  for  wom- 
en. The  underwear  of  fash- 
ion. 

Clift  & Goodrich,  Selling  Agents 
The  Apparel  Mfg.  Cof 
215  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT— 

Look  it  up  in  the  Buyers’ 
Merchandise  Guide — the 
name,  the  address  or  the 
brand. 


r&trett oni 

Underweari 

STOUGHTON,  , MASS. 
We  make  2 thousand  sixty -eight 
different  styfes  and  styes . ‘ 


Union  Suits  for 

^/^knic0^  JVien  and  Boys 
* MADEWEll  Made  of  finest  long 

staple  yams. 

fit,,.— 


MtU  to  Merchant  . 


r*v>noH. 

Taunton  Knitting  Co. 

Taunton, 


Mass. 


When  you  buy  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 
Ask  for  the 

FLATLOCK  SEAM 

Reg.  W.  S.  Pat.  OB.  Patented. 

— the  seam  that  sells  the  garment 

It  will  not  RIP  nor  RAVEL 

WILLCOX  & GIBBS  S.  M.  CO. 

Home  Office  : 658  Broadway,  New  York 


YARAT5 


Pennant 
Darning  Cotton 

30  yd.;  8-ply;  4-End 
High  Quality 

Ask  Your  Wholesaler 

Blodgett  & Orswell  Co. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


A Complete  Line  of 

Nightgowns  Bloomers 

Combinations  SILK  Underskirts 
Negligees  Envelope  Chemises 

Smartest  styles  and  Materials 


SILK  UNDER  GARMENT  CO. 

45  E.  liOtli  St.  Phone  4471  Gramercy 


KNIT  GOODS 


Wonora  Knitting  Mills 
SWEATERS 
BATHING  SUITS 

For  Immediate  Delivery 

60  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

will  occupy  their  New  Building 
26  W. 23d  St..  N.  Y.  City,  oner  about  Aixillat 
Chicago  Rep..  R.  GOSLING,  209  MedinahBldg. 


■Manufacturing  Co.. me. 

^|pjt  ,rir f# zn 

For  Knitting,  Crochet  and  Embroidery. 

CARVER-BEAVER  YARN  CO.,  INC. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

r * 

The  Leading  Sweater  House 
16-18-20  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 

angora 

MOTOR 
W SCARF'S  and  SHAWLS 
THE  ROSE  KNIT  GOODS  CO. 

1251-5  W.  Sth  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
N.  Y.  Office,  409  Wilson  Bldg.,  1270  B’way 

Make  Money  by  Selling 

Caron’s  Superfine 
A1'  ^ hand 

rtf:  |T.7n  TV  KNITTING  YARNS 

1 f Ful1 16  oz- ,o  the 

■ Because  you  get  prompt 

Test  our  service  with  a 
trial  order  today 

j Caron  Spinning  Co.,  RocheJle,UL 
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NOTIUNS  & FANCY  GOODS 


NOTIONS  V FANCY GOODS 


NOTIONS  & FANCY  GOODS 


BABY  GOODS 


"KEEP  THE  HAIR  IN  PLACE” 

<918  Prairie  Av..  Chios  go 


Liberty-Belle 

HAIRPINS 


Cabinets  Tubes  Bundles  Bulk 

Best  Plain  Hair  Pins  on  Earth 


HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MFC.  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Afternoon  Bags 

All  the  rage.  We  make 
a number  of  styles.  Write 
for  our  circular  No.  101-E, 
showing  afternoon  bags 

The  Effbee  Com- 
pany 

Mfrs.  of  Ladies  Hand  Bags 
All  Styles  and  Prices 
300-396  So.  Franklin  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


dJIies 


CLOSE  FIT 


AN  INVISIBLE  NET  Of  HAJR.FOft.THt  HAfll 


Wl  COULD  NOT  IMPROVE  THt  NET  SO  Wl  IMPROVED  THE  ENVELOPE 

E MITt'elSTAEDT  ~ new  Uvork,TYc  rry 


West  Electric 
Hair  Curlers 

Hlk 


SHAMPOO 

electric  Hair  Curler  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  U.S.A 


“GARRITY’S  PERMANENT 
WAVING  FLUID” 

Keeps  the  Hair  in  Wave  or  Curl  for  days 
Manufacturers  of 

Garrity’s  Silk  Hair  Wavers  and  Binders 

L.  M.  GARRITY  & COMPANY 

31  Bedford  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  A.  Pat.  Off. 


T.  B.  M.  GATES 

432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Corner  29th  St. 

Narrow  Woven  Fabrics 
Notions  and  Small  Wares 
Sole  Selling  Agent 

KIRBY,  BEARD  & CO. Birmingham, Eng. 

HairPins,  Pins,  Needles,  Needle  Cases 


V>, 


Pat.  No.  1091936 
No.  1110446 


THE  SENTRY-UNIFORM 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.  Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 

Hair  Bow  Fastener 

Patent  Protected 

B uy  from  your  jobber  or  direct. 
All  infringements  will  be 
prosecuted. 

Goldsmith  Mfg.  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Sanitary  Napkins 
Rubber  Baby  Pants 
SANITARY  GOODS 

Let  us  quote  on  your  needs. 

THE  JUNOFORM  COMPANY 

62nd  St.  and  Girard  Are.,  PHILADELPHIA,  V.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of 

DRESS 

S H I ELDS 

and  Rubber  Sheet- 
ing; Infants’  Special- 
ties ; Sanitary  Goods. 

J.  B E Y E R L F.  m FG.  CO. 
18-22  W.  20th  St..  New  York. 


DIAD  E N/I 


Crochet  Hooks  and  Knitting  pins  made 
In  steel  and  celluloid,  Hair  plus,  etc., 
are  all  of  superior  quality. 


DIADEM 

FITCHB 


!M  Mfd 

URG  M J 


Cq 

AS  S. 


o OOOOOOO 


oooooooooooooo 


1 merican  Bead  Co.  inc 

IMPORTER,  AMD  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

DEADS  AND  NOVELTIES 

485  FIFTH  avenue 
NEW  VO  fL  K_>  CITY 


NU-GUARD 
SAFETY  PINS 

Superior  Construction 
Makes  Them  Sell  Better 

Immediate  Delivery  from  Factory 

The  Seymour  Metal  Good*  Co. 

Seymour,  Conn. 

A.  L Clark  & Co.  Sole  Dist 
311-319  Sixth  Avenue  - - - New  York 


A.  L.  REED  CO. 

Makers  of 

Hand  Bags,  Pocket 
Books,  Men’s  Bill  Books, 
Writing  Sets  and  Leather 
aja Novelties. 

37  3 Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JBoag  fttbbonrraft  Company 

DESIGNERS  and  MAKERS 
of 

Ribbon  J2obtlt(eS 
tfSiftss  for  JBafap  and  JRilabp 
31  Union  Square  New  York  City 

Phone  Stuyvesant  370 


INFANTS’  GOODS 

Crib  and  Carriage  Pads 
— Bibs  of  all  Styles — 
Crib  Screens  — Chair 
Pads  — Intermediatory 
Pads — Diaper  Drawers. 
The  pioneer  expert  line, 
Known  for  purity,  qual- 
ity, durability  — profits. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Co.,  new^york 


tlllllUllllllllUlimUlMllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM 


MIRSKY  & LEWIS 

Manufacturers  of 

INFANTS’  & CHILDREN’S 

STYLISH  COATS 

of  the  better  kind 
Sizes,  infancy  to  ten  year* 
WHITES  A SPECIALTY 
135-137  W.  27TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


• « *> 

'4  * 

. y~ 

1 

— ->/ 

Hirsch  Safety  Baby  Straps 

Dainty  colors,  white  enamel 
trims.  Send  for  sample  dozen. 

MAX  HIRSCH  COMPANY 
725-729  Arch  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LOOK  FORWARD  TO  EASTER 

Pre-Easter  sewing  and  the  bursting  into  Glory  on  Easter 
day — or  before  or  after — offers  opportunities  for  the  no- 
tions and  fancy  goods  sections  for  advertising  and  selling 
campaigns. 
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NOTIONS  (f FANCY  GOODS 


EVERSHARF25<50*&75‘ 
the  edge  scissors] 

THAT  IS  ALWAYS  SHARP. 
DEPENDABLE  SCISSORS 
AND  SHEARS. 

MADE  IN  AMERICA 
AT  INTERESTING  PRICES 
SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

1TUE  EVERSUARP  SUEAQ  CD. 

’ Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


NOTIONS  & FANCY  GOODS 


For  Everybody 

Profitable  because 

Original 

Popular  Prices 


TUCKET  R.  . I. 


Studios  and  Offices:  37  East  21  st  St. , N.  Y.  C. 

Infants’  Specialties 

Knit  Goods. 
Celluloid  and  Rib- 
bon Novelties. 

Soft  Sole  Shoes. 
Baby  Caps  and  Sacqnes. 
Send  for  a $50.00 — $75.00 — 
$100.00  assortment. 

Room  609 

HOB  MFG.  CO.,  fa^.^^N.Yi8: 


BABY  NOVELTIES 

Coat  Hangers,  Trin- 
ket Boxes,  Hot  Water 
Bags,  Safety  Pin 
Holders,  Baby  Arm- 
lets,  Teething  Rings, 

Rattles,  Decorated 
Sets,  Record  Books, 

Scales. 

JOS.  H.  JOSEPH 

Manufacturer — Importer 
31-33  W.  31st  St.f  N.Y. 


MANHATTAN  TRADING  CORP. 

FOREIGN  snd  DOMESTIC 

NOTIONS 

Embroidery  Trimmings,  Rick- 
Racks,  Novelty  Braids,  Hair 
Nets,  Hair  Pins,  Hat  Pins,  etc. 


27-33  W.  23D  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


w 


DYE 

ALL  FABRICS 

‘'TheMost  Wonderful  DyesintheWorld/* 
North  American  Dye  Corporation,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Hales  Representatives  for  U.  S.  and  Canada 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Toronto. 


m 


A 

/f° 
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Dainty  and  Useful  Baby  Novelties 

RICHARD  G.  KRUEGER, 
Manufacturer  of  Infants'  Hand 
Painted  Novelties 
Showroom  and  Studio:  395  Fourth 
Ave.,  cor  28th  St..  New  York. 


DRESS  MAKING  FORMS 


WRIGHT’S  BIAS  FOLD  TAPE 


“HALL-BORCHERT” 

Known  to  the  public  for 
over  3 3 years  as  the  World  s 
Standard  Dress  Forms. 
Demanded  everywhere. 
Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co. 
101  Park  Ave.  New  York 


Wm. 


J Known  to  home  sewers  everywhere. 

U Made  in  U.S.A.  since  1898.  “W.&N.” 

| Monarch  and  Meteor  brands. 

J Reliable  fabrics,  cut  on  true  bias. 

Salvages  trimmed.  Seams  opened 
»,  and  pressed.  Trademark  and  portrait 
[ of  Wm.  E.  Wright  on  every  package. 

3 WRIGHTS  E-r-TRIW,  Newest  Labor  Soldbx 
I Saver.  All  ready  to  sew  on  middy  , , , y 
I]  blouses  and  sailor  suits.  2-yd.  piece  Joooers 
M makes  collar,  cuffs  and  yoke.  everywhere 

E.  Wright  & Sons  Co.  Mfrs.  315  Church  St  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  RAZORS 


% MS 


s 


Richard  G.  Krueger 

» Manufacturers 

* Showroom 
and  Studio: 

395  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  . 

Send  for  Catalogue 


KAYES  “KCLLAPS0”  DRESS  FORMS 

Known  and  Sold  I nlernationally 

SIMPLICITY  AND  EFFICIENCY 
Without  a Peer  for  Home-Dressmaking 

COLLAPSIBLE  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
COLLAPSIBLE— NOT  ADJUSTABLE 

Sales  Rooms  NEW  Factory  & Offices 

13  We»t  30th  St  YORK  496-498  Fast  134th  St. 


Ever-Ready 
Safety  Razors 

Sell  the  Ever-Ready  to  your 
local  Red  Cross 

Orders  for  the 
Red  Cross  given 
right  of  way. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co., Inc. 
General  Offices  and  Factory: 

Johnson  and  Jay  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


riginal  SANITARY Nursery 
Playthings  for  BABY 

.Send  for  a ■ 


$25  or  $50  Rite  Assortment 


It’s  the  Rite  Line 

Hco  4H0r.se,  3nc. 

No.  119  West  42nd  St., New  York 

Opposite  Bush  Bldg. 


“STORK” 
BABY  GOODS 

Sheeting,  pants,  bibs,  diapers, 
knockabouts.  None  genuine 
without  the  word  or  the 
bird. 

THE  STORK  CO. 

72  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PAPER  BALERS 


DISPLAY  PAPERS 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


BABY  ROBES  and 
CARRIAGE  and  CRIB  COVERS 
For  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Silk  and  Cotton  Crepe  Kimonos,  Table  Covers 
and  other  novelties  carried  in  Stock. 

(.Dry  Goods  Dept.) 

TAIYO  trading  company 

101  Fifth  Avenue  327  W.  Madison  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


nnjg*iSi 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
Hand  Crochet  Infants'  Caps, 
Links  and  Links  Sacques, Booties, 
Mittens,  Leggins,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Sweaters,  S.ipovers- 
Styles  and  Prices  That  Are  Hard 
to  Beat.  Sample  Assortment 
Immediately  on  Request. 

THEBEST  MILLS  CO.,  395  Broadway,  N-  Y.  C. 


Children’s  Garment 
Drying  Forms 

NON-RUSTING 

PATENTED 
Write  for  Circular  No,  31 

J.B.TIMBERLAKE 
& SONS,  Mfrs. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


TYROLER’S 
EAR  CONFORMER  CAP 

Prevents  projecting  or  folding 
of  infants'  ears  while  asleep  or 
lying.  Removes  and  corrects  all 
tendency  of  ears  to  protrude. 
Sanitary,  washable.  Each  cap 
separate  package. 

3 sizes— small,  medium,  large. 
Cotton ...  .$4.50  per  doz. 

W Silk 6.50  per  doz. 

All  year  round  seller  in  infant 
wear  dept. 

Tyroler  Mfg.  Co.,245  ^ FIS'  st 


DOLLS  & TOYS 


Send  for  Catalog  10 

Manufacturers  of 
Hand  Painted  Nov- 
elties, Rattles,  Toy 
_ Sets,  Doll  Toilet  Sets, 
Roll,  Rattle  etc. 

Floats  _ , _ 

$400500750  Sig.  Schwartz  Co. 
j assorted  face*  HO  W.32nd  St  . N.  Y. 

\ characters 


Water  Baby 

$22S  1500 

assorted 


INTRODUCING 

— our  plans,  ideas,  cuts,  etc.,  in  your 
advertising  means  sure  results,bigger 
business,  better  profits.  An  exclusive 
service  for  the  best  retailer  in  every 
town.  Full  details  FREE  upon  re- 
quest. 

THE  ECONOMY  SERVICE 

231  W.  39th  Street New  York  City 


SNAP  FASTENERS 


The  liem  ot  the  notions- 


& 


The  World’s  Best  Baling  Press 

All 
Steel 

vsn^iAum  Bp^ 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Office 

"Dept.  R.” 

THE  DAVENPORT  MFG.  CO. 

Davenport,  Iowa 


DISPLAY  MEN 

What  is  “Win-Deco”? 

100  unique,  wonderfully  attractive,  novel 
and  different  fancy  papers  for  windows 
(floors  and  background),  show  cards,  signs, 
show  cases,  advertisements,  etc.  Free 
samples  will  prove  it. 

Agencies  wanted. 

WIN-DECO  DISPLAY  PAPER  CO. 

93  E Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST  STEEL 
DISPLAY  RACKS 

Rug — Comfort — Lace 
Curtain — Portiere — Blanket 
Lin  ole  u m — Drap  ery 

John  H.  Best  & Sons 

GALVA  Illinois 


Just  Enough  ’ 

The  ads  in  the  Buyers’  Mer- 
chandise Guide  are  short — 
“just  enough”  to  say  what  the 
manufacturer  sells  and  where 
he  is. 


WIRE  FRAMES 

For  Lamp  Shades 

Complete  Assortments 
Write  for  Catalog  “H” 

ART  LAMP  MFG.  CO. 

521  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


irANKELoid  r 

ivi 

, WILLWEAR &WASH  g 

Frankel  Display  Fixture  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

1146  BROADWAY  (at  27th)  NEW  YORK 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


SELFRIDGE'S 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Merchants  from  America  are  cordially  invited  to 
make  our  house  their  headquarters  whenever  they  are 
In  London.  They  may  write  their  letters  here,  have 
their  correspondence  sent  here  or  have  interviews 
here— of  course,  without  fee  or  cost  of  any  kind. 
We  want  this  to  be  the  American  merchant's  “Home 
away  from  Home.*’  Cable  Selfridge,  London. 


PILL  O IV S 


“PERFECTION  BRAND” 
FEATHER  PILLOWS 

Down  and  Floss  Cushions 

Guaranteed  first  quatHf 

The 

P.R.  Mitchell  Co. 

Fifth  At*.  and!5tbSt..  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  Ohi* 
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Children’s  Wax  Figures 

The  finest  and  most  complete  line 
in  America.  Every  figure  self- 
supporting. 

Write  for  New  Catalog 

French  Wax  Figure  Company 

70  West  Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

715  Medinah  Bldg.,  Chiaago,  III. 

Los  Angeles  Repre  Bert  Landers,  202  East  Fourth  St. 


PEEP  INTO  LADY’S  BOUDOIR 

This  week  Lord  & Taylor’s  have  arranged  a debutante’s 
boudoir  as  last  week  they  had  arranged  a — well,  perhaps 
a dilettante’s  room.  Here  was  a room  filled  with  the  scat- 
tered appurtenances  of  a lady’s  toilet,  handkerchiefs,  lingerie, 
evening  wrap,  shoes,  slippers,  negligee,  toilet  table  accessories, 
etc.,  etc.  As  a finishing  touch,  a toy  poddle  had  been  placed 
on  a fancy  lace  pillow  on  the  floor.  Both  last  week’s  and 
this  week’s  window  were  always  marked  with  a large  crowd 
which  indicates  the  drawing  power  of  such  graphic  displays. 





Make  Your  Show  Windows  Pay  Your  Rent 

Our  line  of  Period 
Display  Fixtures 
will  helpyou  make 
effective  Window 
Displays. 

Send  for  Catalog 
No.  92 

THE  OSCAR  ONKEN  CO. 

3547  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


World’s  Finest 

FIXTURES 

IN  WOOD.  GLASS 
OR  COMBINATION 
Designed  exclusively 
by  D.  A.  Polay.  fa- 
mous designer  and  display 
man.  These  artistic  wood 
. .......  fixtures  make  merchandise 

more  attractive,  thus  making  more  and  quicker  sales. 
Write  for  new  illustrated  catalogue. 

POLAY-JENNINGS  FIXTURE  CORP. 
1007-9-11  Blue  Island  Ave.,  Chicago 


C U R T A I N S 


STORE  EQUIPMEN 


STORE  EQUIPMENT 


Cloth 

Covered  Stock 
Boxes 


Made  to  give  year9  of  service.  Let  us  esti- 
mate on  your  needs.  Catalogs  on  request. 

CLASSTONE  & ALLEN 
45  N.  Division  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Putnam’s  Improved  Cloth  Chart 

See  yards  right  there 


Write 

THE  A.  E.  PUTNAM  COMPANY, 


Baldwin  Flyer 
Package'’  Carriers 

give  most  service  for  the  least 
money.  For  neatness,  speed,  easy 
operation  absolutely  unequalled. 

Jas.L.  Baldwin  &Co.,  Mfrs. 

356  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


<£cbo  2E> ridge  Curtain^ 

Plain  and  Novelty  Curtains. 

Double  Bordered  Voiles  and  Marquisettes. 
The  lines  that  give  life  and  action  to  your 
Upholstery  Department. 

Martin  Manufacturing  Company 

Factory:  West  Newton,  Mass. 

353  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
entrance  aronnd  the  corner  on 
Thirty-first  Street. 


Y0UB  HELP  SITUATION  to-day 


Can  be  solved  by  (he  aid  of  the 
“GRAPHIC  SERVICE” 
WRITE  for  further  Particulars 
THEGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR 
231  WEST  39th  STREET 
New 
York 
City 


Bauman’s  Make  Display  Forms 

Why  buy  imitations — when  you  can  get  the 
original?  Use  Bauman’s  Forms  and  be  right. 

We  are  manufacturers — Not  jobbers 

World  Standard  Dress  Form  Co, 
225-227  West  28th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

70  H B E Telephone  Chelsea  8470-8471-8472 


Telephone:  Chelsea  3866 

EUGENE  NEUMAIER 

MANUFACTURER  8s  IMPORTER 
Novelty  Curtains,  Yard  Goods 
Panel  Curtains 

NUMAR  FABRIC 
STANDS  FOR  QUALITY 
3 & 5 WEST  18TH  STREET,  tfiW  YORK 


OIL  CLOTH 


FLOOR  COVERING 


alesbooki 

THAT  GIVE 

* IOO  Per  Cent  PLUS  SERVICE 
all  kinds,  sizes,  colors,  and 
Grades.  Ask  for  Samples  and 
Prices. 

The  McCaskey  Register  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. — ALLIANCE.  OHIO 


Columbus-Union 

The  double  inspected 
Oil  Cloth.  Quality  in 
Every  Yard.  Capacity: 
18  Miles  a Day. 

THE  COLUMBUS-UNION 
OIL  CLOTH  CO. 

Operating  Two  Mill*  COLUMBUS,  O. 


UPHOLSTERY  MATERIALS 


NAIRN 

LINOLEUM 


Complete  stocks  car- 
ried at  our  warehouses,  located  at 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Galveston, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore. 
THE  NAIRN  LINOLEUM  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

W.  & J.  SLOANE  577  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


IN  1.  AIR  BRUSHES 

Made  In  All  Sizes 
BETTER  IN  EVERYWAY 
\ for  Show  Cards  and  Window 
Backgrounds.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Paasche  Air  Brush  Co..  Deed.  H.,  1207  Wash.  Bl. , Chicago 


Upholstery 


Tapestry 


Velvets 


Cretonnes 

Peter  Schneider’*  Son*  & Co.,  Inc.,  Importers^ 

20-22-24  East  20th  Street,  New  York 
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ECONOMIST  WANT 


ADS 
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ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


BUYER,  many  years’  experience,  over  thirty 
different  lines,  open  to  represent  few  re- 
tail or  jobbing  houses  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. BOX  69,  Economist. 


VjJ  ANTED — An  agency  by  a reliable  firm 
” with  an  efficient  staff  of  salesmen,  call- 
ing on  all  dry  goods  stores  with  whom  we 
have  a large  connection.  Bank  reference. 
BOX  4147,  Economist. 


YY/ ANTED — Hosiery  and  underwear  lines 
” men’s,  women’s  and  children’s,  mills  di 
rect,  commission  basis.  BOX  96,  Economist. 


VY/  ANTED — Leather  goods  line,  must  be  in  a 
*’  position  to  deliver  90  per  cent  of  all  or- 
ders for  coats,  caps,  leggins,  gloves,  and  all 
wearing  apparel  of  leather  and  leatherette.  I 
am  traveling  Texas  oil  fields  and  the  demand 
is  enormous.  Address  Harry  Klein,  South- 
land Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 


A/T  ILL  and  manufacturers’  lines  wanted  for 
I’*  California  and  Coast.  Will  have  perma- 
nent sample  rooms  at  Los  Angeles.  BOX  111, 
Economist. 


t_J  OSIERY,  knit  goods  and  work  clothing  ac- 
counts  wanted  for  southeastern  territory. 
Permanent.  Atlanta  office.  New  York  ref- 
erences. TEXTILE  BROKERAGE  CO.,  302 
Oakland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Rates  for  classified  advertisements  are: — Position  Wanted— 40  cents  per  agate  line. 
All  other  headings — SO  cents  per  agate  line.  6 words  or  fraction  thereof  usually  con- 
stitute 1 line.  Minimum  amount  accepted  4 lines.  Agate  line  capitals  considered  as 
two  lines.  Boxed  display  ads — $7.00  per  inch — minimum  amount  accepted  1 inch. 
Blank  space  to  be  charged  at  line  rate. 

Three  consecutive  insertions  for  double  the  one  time  rate. 

Forms  close  one  week  previous  to  date  of  issue. 

No  accounts  opened. 

IF,  in  answering  Economist  Want  Ads  directed  to  this  office,  you  supplement  your  letter 
with  additional  matter — photographs,  samples  of  ads,  etc. — be  sure  and  send  sufficient 
postage  to  cover  the  cost  of  forwarding  them  to  the  advertiser.  The  Economist  can 
only  forward  first  class  mail  covered  by  2c  postage. 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE 


17  OR  SALE — Complete  Lamson  Cable  Cash 
4 Carrier  System.  Perfection  Type.  Will 
sell  whole  or  part  of  same.  BOX  129, 
Economist. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  salesman  of  ability,  who 
“ can  produce  results,  desires  a line  of 
ladies’  ready  to  wear  for  Southern  territory 
adjacent  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  strictly 
commission  basis.  BOX  142,  Economist. 


T INEN  Buyer,  Englishman,  age  39,  with 
■*-*  American  experience  shortly  returning  to 
England  wishes  to  act  as  buying  agent  for 
American  jobbing  house,  20  years  linen  and 
white  goods  experience.  BOX  164,  Economist. 


FOR  SALE 

Half  interest  in  a department  store  in  a pros- 
perous, growing  Pacific  Coast  city  of  nearly 
32,000  people,  doing  business  of  $500,000  per 
annum.  Exceptional  opportunity  to  make  big 
money  and  by  enlarging  sales  can  easily  be 
doubled.  Concern  has  no  debts  and  bears 
the  best  reputation  in  community.  Reason 
for  selling,  age  of  owner.  If  you  mean  busi- 
ness investigate.  Takes  about  $70,000,  not  all 
cash  required.  No  agents  or  brokers  need 
apply,  only  bonafide  buyers  considered.  BOX 
154,  Economist. 


FOR  RENT 


YY/  E desire  to  lease,  beginning  April  1st,  to 
responsible  parties,  a desirable  location 
for  women’s  and  children’s  shoes  in  a rapidly 
growing  department  store.  For  particulars, 
write  POST  OFFICE  BOX  633,  ERIE,  PA. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  RETAIL  HOSIERY  OR  CORSET 
SHOP 

The  most  successful  women’s  ready  to  wear 
store  in  the  third  largest  city  in  Ohio,  now 
doing  a business  of  over  a million  dollars, 
desires  to  rent  part  of  first  floor  for  the  sell- 
ing of  either  corsets  or  hosiery  and  kindred 
lines.  BOX  134,  Economist. 


17  OR  RENT — Second  floor  of  a successful 
* ready  to  wear  and  millinery  specialty 
shop  on  the  leading  street  of  a prosperous 
city  of  110,000  population.  Size  of  room  40x80 
feet.  Well  lighted  and  heated  and  all  modern 
improvements.  Apply  CHAS.  ROSENTHAL, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SPACE  for  rent  for  millinery,  on  main  floor. 

Also  basement  for  housefurnishings.  Must 
be  live  wires.  Money  making  proposition.  Best 
spot  in  steel  city,  31  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
BOX  138,  Economist. 


YY/  ANTED — To  rent  out  either  on  a rental 
™ or  percentage  basis  room  for  medium  size 
housefurnishings  department  in  a popular  price 
progressive  department  store  in  live  town  of 
fifty  thousand,  doing  over  half  million  yearly. 
Apply  JOSEPH  FEDERMAN  c/o  Boston 
Store,  Lima,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


Y7  ERY  attractive  ready-to-wear  store,  size 
” 50  x 75  ft.,  for  sale  in  manufacturing 

Ohio  city  of  10,000,  a population  of  28,000 
within  six  miles  of  the  store;  stocks  consist 
of  ready-to-wear,  hosiery,  underwear,  gloves, 
neckwear,  with  space  for  several  other  de- 
partments if  so  desired.  Large  window  space 
and  best  location  in  the  city.  Stock  can  be 
reduced  to  $15,000.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  best  reasons  for  selling.  BOX 
104,  Economist. 


OWNER  RETIRING 

T70R  SALE — Two  department  stores  doing  to- 
gether  a business  of  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  annually.  Location  is  in  Northern  Tier 
Penna.,  and  the  stores  are  within  a few  miles 
of  each  other.  Have  always  been  big  money- 
makers. Competition  is  easy  and  expenses  are 
exceptionally  low.  Store  equipped  with  all 
modern  fixtures  and  stocks  are  fresh  and 
clean.  No  junk.  Will  sell  entire  business  or 
retain  part  interest.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
one  or  two  live  wire  men  to  make  big  clean 
up  in  a few  years.  BOX  4130,  Economist. 


17  OR  SALE — Best  established  busi- 
* ness,  doing  $165,000  business  on 
$32,000  stock  of  general  merchandise, 
own  building.  Terms  strictly  cash,  for 
reason  of  going  into  other  business. 
Will  stand  investigation;  will  show 
books  only  to  responsible  party.  BOX 
106,  Economist. 


INTERNATIONAL  PATENT  OF  A 
HAIRPIN 

Absolutely  the  best  ever  known  in  its  line. 
Can  be  produced  in  enormous  quantities  by  a 
factory.  The  machine  for  making  the  pin  to 
be  delivered  at  the  same  time. 

All  patents  for  sale  cash  or  with  licenses  for 
Europe,  America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia. 
Genuine  applicants  are  requested  to  reply  to 
“Epoke,”  Arnfasts  Annoncebureau  Aktieselskab, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


C AFES,  Wall  Cases,  Partitions,  Counters, 
Trunks,  Sample  Cases  and  Trays,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  BOX  166,  Economist. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


VV/A  N T E D GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
" business  town  1000  to  5000,  Wis.,  Minn., 
or  Iowa.  Full  particulars  about  town,  ter- 
ritory, building,  stock,  business  done,  terms, 
competition,  etc.  BOX  128,  Economist. 


HELP  WANTED 


DALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  dress  goods  and 
*-z  cloakings  to  department  store  trade.  Very 
desirable  territory  open.  Small,  convenient, 
light  sample  case.  Liberal  commission.  FRENCH 
& WARD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  79  Worth  St., 
New  York  City. 


VY/ANTED — A cloak  and  suit  man  to  act  as 
” assistant  to  buyer.  Popular  priced  store. 
Must  be  live  floor  man,  good  salesman.  Prefer 
one  who  also  understands  millinery.  Apply 
LEO  G.  FEDERMaN,  37  W.  26th,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
MAN 

For  our  department  stores  in  Jackson  and 
Yazoo  City,  Mississippi.  State  salary  you  are 
now  receiving  -and  positions  you  have  held  in 
your  application. 

R.  E.  KENNINGTON  CO., 
JACKSON,  MISSISSIPPI. 


CUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  department 
•O  store  employing  one  hundred  people.  State 
reference  and  salary.  M.  SILVERMAN 


age, 

& SON,  N.  W. 
Phila.,  Pa. 


Cor.  6th  and  South  Sts., 


VY/ANTED — Ready-to-wear  buyer,  man,  for 
” city  of  about  50,000,  New  York  State. 
State  age,  experience,  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  BOX  58,  Economist. 


ASSISTANT  SILK  BUYER— A large  de- 
c*  partment  store  in  the  Middle  West,  which 
enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  better  clientele, 
has  a position  open  for  an  assistant  buyer  in 
their  Silk  and  Dress  Goods  Departments. 

This  position  offers  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  We  are  looking  for 
a smart,  clever  young  man — one  with  initia- 
tive and  ability,  and  of  the  caliber  that  will 
eventually  make  a buyer.  Apply  BOX  122, 
Economist. 


WANTED— BUYER  and  MANAGER 
for  linens,  white  goods,  wash 
goods  staple  dry  goods  and  bedding, 
by  a large  rapidly  growing  store  cater- 
ing to  medium  and  better  class  trade 
in  a large  Central  West  city.  Must 
have  an  aggressive  merchandiser  who 
can  show  successful  record.  Applica- 
tions confidential.  Apply  BOX  136, 
Economist. 


VY/ANTED — Buyer  and  Manager  for  our  Dry 
" Goods  Department.  State  age,  experi- 
ence, salary  wanted  and  give  references.  BOX 
1758,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


VW  ANTED — -A  combination  display  man  and 
" advertising  man.  Good  salary  and  perma- 
nent position  to  the  right  man.  Answer  ad  by 
special  delivery  letter  or  wire  RUBENSTEIN 
BROS.,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


VY/ANTED — A Live  Buyer — woman  or  man — 
” is  wanted  for  lingerie,  muslinwear,  girls’ 
and  children’s  wear  of  all  kinds,  including 
infant’s  section,  in  a well  organized,  progres- 
sive Department  Store  in  a fast  growing  com- 
munity. Position  permanent  with  advance- 
ment. In  reply,  state  without  fail,  your 
present  and  previous  employers,  volume  of 
business  done,  age  and  salary  expected.  Replies 
will  be  treated  in  confidence.  Address  ED- 
WARD C.  MINAS  CO.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


BUYER 

INFANTS’  AND  CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT 

Must  be  familiar  with  New  York 
Market,  thoroughly  experienced  and 
capable  of  catering  to  medium  and  bet- 
ter class  trade.  BOX  124,  Economist. 


VY/ ANTED — Live  wire  ad  writer,  window 
” trimmer  and  card  writer.  One  who  can 
make  good  assistant  to  proprietor  of  ladies’ 
ready-to-wear  store.  Salary  $50  per  week.  Send 
samples.  State  age,  past  experience  and  send 
names  of  former  employers  for  references  in 
first  letter.  BOX  65,  Economist. 


VY/ ANTED — Man  or  woman  experienced  in 
’’  window  trimming  and  store  decoration, 
advertising  and  card  writing.  Will  pay  good 
wages  to  person  who  can  qualify.  J.  D. 
PALMER  & CO.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


WANTED  APRIL  1ST 
MERCHANDISE  MAN 
To  merchandise  fast  growing  De- 
partment Store,  established  about 
forty  (40)  years,  in  city  of  50,000, 
twenty  (20)  hours  from  New  York 
and  within  easy  reach  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  markets.  Applicant 
must  have  excellent  record  and  pos- 
sess a good  personality;  capable  of 
co-operating  with  Buyers,  to  assist 
in  selecting,  selling  and  purchasing 
of  stocks.  Must  be  familiar  with  Re- 
tail Inventory  Methods  and  have 
proper  conception  of  Mark  Ups  and 
Mark  Downs,  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Stock  Turn  Over; 
method  of  department  operation 
based  on  monthly  allowance  as 
buying  appropriation.  Present  per- 
sonnel of  concern  young  and  ener- 
getic. Only  conservative  and  proven 
standards  of  soliciting  business  ob- 
served. Opportunity  to  increase 
sales  to  two  million  ($2,000,000.00) 
and  more;  catering  to  clientele  re- 
quiring medium  and  better  grades 
of  merchandise.  Present  department 
subdivisions  consist  of  fifty  (50)  sec- 
tions with  twenty  (20)  Buyers. 
Bargain  Basement  in  connection. 
Building  modern  with  six  (6)  sell- 
ing floors.  Apply  BOX  144,  Econ- 
omist. 


WANTED — An  experienced  window  trimmer 
and  card  writer.  Our  store  is  located  on 
a corner  having  windows  to  be  trimmed  with 
clothing,  furnishings,  hats,  etc.  Send  sample 
of  card  work,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Address  GOLDSCHMID  BROS.,  Goldschmid 
Building,  Altoona,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  sign  writer  in  Mid- 
dle West  store.  City  50,000  population 
State  experience,  submit  samples  and  state 
salary  expected.  BOX  127,  Economist. 


VY/  E DESIRE  the  services  of  a man  as  assist- 
ant  to  the  buyer  of  our  silk  department. 
Must  be  a man  capable  of  handling  and  direct- 
ing help  and  proficient  in  displaying,  arranging 
and  selling  merchandise.  State  qualifications 
in  first  letter,  whether  married  or  single  and 
salary  expected.  Address  W.  L.  MILNER  & 
CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BUYER  for  Book  and  Stationery  Department, 
must  really  know  books  and  be  capable 
of  maintaining  good  rate  of  turnover.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  126, 
Economist. 


GLOVE  BUYER  with  experience  as  window 
dresser  preferred  but  not  essential,  male 
or  female  for  women’s  specialty  store.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  kid  and  silk 
gloves,  excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  Z K-209,  Cable  Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 


WRITE  US  IMMEDIATELY  IF  YOU  ARE 
A QUALIFIED  STORE  EXECUTIVE 

We  have  openings  continually  for  Depart- 
ment and  Specialty  Store  executives  in  every 
line.  Constant  requests  from  merchants  for 
capable  people.  Write  us  for  full  information. 
No  listing  fee.  Strictest  confidence  assured. 
Among  openings  to  be  filled  at  once  are: 

Educational  Director,  Ga.,  $40  up,  Wis., 
$40  up;  Buyer  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  Wis., 
$50  up;  Ind.,  $50;  Iowa,  $75;  Buyer  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Clothing,  Tenn.,  $70;  Minn.,  $60 
and  bonus;  Shoe  Buyer,  Tenn.,  $50;  Minn., 
$60  and  bonus;  Buyer  Housefurnishings,  Va., 
$60;  111.,  $60;  Buyer  Rugs  and  Draperies,  Va.. 
$50  up;  Basement  Buyer,  Ind.,  $75;  Mo.,  $80; 
Buyer  Small  Wares,  Mich.,  $60;  Buyer  Ready- 
to-Wear,  Va.,  $60;  Del.,  $75. 

And  many  other  openings.  THE  BOYD 
SYSTEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MERCHANDISE  EXECUTIVE 

The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Have  an  opening  for  a young  executive  who 
is  capable  of  merchandising  first  floor  depart- 
ments; also  to  assist  in  merchandising  and 
executive  work  in  other  departments. 

This  position  offers  a splendid  opportunity 
for  development.  . 

APPLY  BY  LETTER  ONLY,  giving  full 
details  of  past  experience.  Applications  will 
be  considered  confidential. 

Address  THE  WM.  HENGERER  CO.,  Ex- 
ecutive Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VY/E  need  the  following  men  for  our  Peoria, 
” Illinois,  popular  priced  store: 

(1)  Assistant  for  our  ready-to-wear  depart- 
ment. Must  be  live  salesman,  floorwalker,  etc. 

(2)  Department  managers  for  ladies  fur- 
nishings department  (main  floor),  bargain  table 
and  sale  idea  used  extensively — one  who  has 
good  idea  of  merchandise.  Good  wages,  op- 
portunities for  advancement.  LEO  G.  FED- 
ERMAN, 37  West  26th,  N.  Y.  City. 


BUYER 

EMBROIDERIES  RIBBONS 

HANDKERCHIEFS 
Must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
New  York  Market.  Would  consider 
first  class  assistant  now  employed  in 
some  large  successful  Department.  In 
first  letter  state  in  full  your  experi- 
ence, age,  married  or  single,  and  salary 
expected.  GILMORE  BROTHERS, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


SALESMEN — Hosiery,  to  represent  a reliable 
mill  to  retail  trade.  Territories  open;  all 
Southern  States.  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars. line  you  handle  and  four  references. 
BOX  98,  Economist. 


BUYER  for  Gift  Shop,  merchandise,  and 
Novelty  Pottery  and  China  for  Department 
Store.  Should  be  familiar  with  source  of 
supply.  State  experience  and  salary  expected. 
BOX  125,  Economist. 
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HELP  WANTED 


BUYER  WANTED — At  once,  in  our  Dry 
Goods,  Dress  Goods,  Blankets  and  Linen 
Departments.  Splendid  opportunity  to  the 
right  party.  To  the  party  making  good,  the 
department  will  be  turned  over  to  him,  in 
another  season.  References,  salary  and  all 
other  necessary  information  plainly  stated  in 
the  first  letter.  Address  BON  TO'N  STORE, 
Altoona,  Pa. 


A LEADING  Department  Store  in  the  South- 
**■  west  requires  the  services  of  a thorough- 
ly experienced  woman  to  buy  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Muslin  Underwear,  Corsets,  Infants’ 
Goods  and  Children’s  Dresses. 

This  position  affords  exceptional  opportu- 
nities. 

A progressive  buyer  will  be  backed  to  the 
limit  by  progressive  executives. 

Anyone  having  a member  of  the  family, 
whose  health  would  be  benefited  by  a change 
of  climate  will  find  this  opportunity  especially 
appealing.  Make  your  first  letter  complete. 
State  experience,  qualifications  and  remunera- 
tion expected  so  that  protracted  correspondence 
may  be  avoided. 

Replies  may  be  sent  up  to  and  including 
March  10th,  1920.  BOX  102,  Economist. 


HELP  WANTED 


pARD  WRITER  and  ADVERTISING  MAN 
wanted  by  a department  store  selling 
merchandise  of  the  better  sort  in  a fast  grow- 
ing city  of  60,000.  An  energetic  young  man 
with  good  education,  a knack  for  writing  in- 
terestingly and  some  knowledge  of  merchandise 
will  find  this  a splendid  opportunity  to  develop 
himself  where  ability  will  be  recognized.  Send 
references  and  samples  of  your  work  with 
application;  also  state  salary  you  would  expect 
at  the  start.  BEIR  BROS.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


STATIONERY  BUYER  WANTED 
by 

YOUNKER  BROTHERS,  INC. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Young  woman  as  buyer  for  our 
stationery  department.  Splendid  op- 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  MAN  wanted  by  department 
storp  in  Eastern  Iowa.  Must  be  live, 
wide  awake  and  have  had  experience  enough 
to  assume  some  responsibility  in  sales  promo- 
tion. Young  man  preferred.  In  your  first  let- 
ter state  age,  experience,  present  position  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  145,  Economist. 


VU ANTED — Experienced  and  capable  sales- 
” lady  and  buyer  .in  silk,  wool,  and  cotton 
piece  goods. 

Thriving  Iowa  town,  population  4500, 
wealthy  agricultural  community. 

Store  modern  equipment,  and  modern  or- 
ganization. Address  all  correspondence  to 


D.  H.  GOEDERS 
ALGONA,  IOWA 


VUE  have  a very  attractive  opening  for  a 
” costume  buyer,  one  with  experience  in 
our  type  of  merchandise.  Must  have  selling 
and  merchandising  ability.  A good  salary  for 
the  woman  who  qualifies.  References  required. 
THE  YOUNG-QUINLAN  CO.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  wide 
awake,  to  take  full  charge  of  loose  bead, 
bead  necklace  and  jewelry  department,  for 
wholesale  fancy  goods  and  jewelry  house.  State 
full  particulars.  BOX  135,  Economist. 


BUYER 


An  exceptional  opportunity  is  offered 
to  a young,  live  man  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  _ modern  _ merchandise 
methods  in  buying  all  ladies’  ready  to 
wear  in  a department  store  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  One  who  is  now  an  as- 
sistant buyer  or  a buyer  seeking  a 
broader  field  or  a bigger  opportunity 
will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  send 
complete  information  regarding  himself. 
Only  competent  applicants  will  be  con- 
sidered. Address  in  your  own  hand- 
writing. Mr.  J.  M.  GROSS,  P.  O.  Box 
759,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


portunity  for  advancement.  Applica- 
tions from  those  now  holding  position 
of  assistant  in  this  line  will  be  con- 
sidered. 


\Y/ ANTED — Department  manager  and  buyer, 
W an  experienced  woman  to  take  charge  of 
ready-to-wear  departments  in  an  Ohio  city  of 
30,000  population.  Must  have  ability  m man- 
aging department  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
New  York  market.  Answer,  stating  experience 
salary  and  references,  which  will  be  treated 
strictly  confidential.  BOX  140,  Economist. 


WINDOW  DRESSER 

A Baltimore  house  wishes  a window  dresser 
of  originality  and  artistic  taste.  Experience 
in  the  display  of  furniture  and  wearing  ap- 
parel  is  necessary.  State  salary  expected  and 
when  connection  can  be  made.  BOX  157 
Economist. 


WANTED  — Corsetiere  and  lingerie  sales- 
lady. E.  N.  SYKES,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


\Y/INDOW  TRIMMER  and  CARD  WRITER 
W for  women’s  specialty  department  store, 
one  competent  to  assist  manager.  Apply 
YARDS,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  fast  grow- 
^ ing  department  store,  employing  50  people 
in  a city  of  50,000.  Must  be  under  45  years 
of  age.  A good  position  for  a man  who  knows 
his  business,  who  can  handle  help  in  a way 
to  get  best  results,  look  after  stocks,  arrange 
sales,  etc.  No  contract  or  desk  man  will  be 
considered.  For  one  who  makes  good,  a larger 
position  is  in  view.  Fair  salary  and  other 
inducements.  Married  man  preferred.  State 
full  particulars  in  first 'letter  as  to  salary,  ex- 
perience, etc.  REYNOLDS  BROTHERS, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


/COMBINATION  MAN,  Window  Display  Card 
^ Writer  and  Advertising  man  for  “live” 
popular  price  dept,  store.  One  with  initiative 
and  good  sales  getting  ideas.  State  salary 
wanted  and  full  particulars  in  reply.  THE 
BON  TON  CO.,  EASTON,  PA. 


EXPERIENCEDWINDOW  TRIMMER 
AND  CARD  WRITER  WANTED: 

An  experienced  man,  capable  of  trim- 
ming high-class  windows  and  writing 
neat  show  cards.  Permanent  position 
in  fast  growing  city.  Send  samples  of 
show  cards  and  pictures  of  windows, 
also  give  names  of  former  employers, 
salary  expected  and  personal  informa- 
tion in  first  letter. 

THE  M.  M.  COHN  CO., 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


THE  YOUNG-QUINLAN  CO.,  of  Minne- 
I apolis,  Minn.,  requires  the  services  of  an 
assistant  underwear  buyer,  one  possessing  good 
selling  ability  and  having  appreciation  of  fine 
embroidery  and  laces.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
development  of  the  right  talent.  References 
required. 


SHOE  BUYER 

An  exceptional  good  position  is  offered 
to  a capable  shoe  buyer,  must  have  the 
experience  and  the  ability  to  buy,  man- 
age, and  know  how  to  create  big  volume 
of  shoe  business  in  a large  popular 
price  department  store.  Give  full  details 
in  first  letter  of  your  past  and  present 
positions,  state  age  and  salary  expected. 
A wonderful  opportunity  and  big  future 
to  the  right  man.  Address 

THE  WEISBERGER  CO. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


SALESMEN  calling  on  notion  buyers.  Ex- 
cellent notion  side  line  open  for  several 
good  states.  BOX  139,  Economist. 


AN  exceptional  opportunity  is  open  to  a 
man  who  can  take  complete  charge  of 
our  office.  One  who  is  familiar  with  modern 
merchandise  methods  preferred._  Address  all 
communications  with  complete  information  to 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gross,  P.  O.  BOX  759,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


QUALIFIED  STORE  EXECUTIVES 
WANTED 

POSITIONS  TO  BE  FILLED  AT  ONCE 

Assistant  Merchandise  Mgr.,  ITI.,  $60;  Buyer 
Small  Wares,  Calif.,  $75,  Wash.,  $60;  Adv. 
Mgr.,  La.,  $75,  Ohio,  $46,  Asst.,  Mich.  $60; 
Window  Trimmer  (Men’s)  $50  up;  Beauty 
Shop  Mgr.,  Ohio,  $40  up;  Supt.,  Nebr.,  $60 
up;  Office  Mgr.,  Nebr.,  $50  up,  Mich.,  $50  up, 
Mo.,  $70;  Basement  Buyer,  Mo.,  $75,  O'hio, 
$60  up;  Shoe  Buyer,  Tenn.,  $50,  111.,  $60; 
Combination  Man,  Idaho,  $45,  Pa.,  $50,  W. 
Va.,  $50,  Va.,  $60;  Dress  Buyer,  Pa.,  $75; 
Educational  Director  Md.,  $40,  Ala.,  $40; 
Ready-to-Wear  Buyer,  Mich.,  $80  up,  Iowa, 
$65  up. 

Many  other  positions  now  open.  Constant 
requests  from  merchants.  Our  system  highly 
endorsed.  Everything  strictly  confidential.  No 
listing  fee.  Write  for  complete  information 
at  once.  THE  BOYD  SYSTEM,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


WINDOW  TRIMMER 
AND  CARD  WRITER 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  to  a 
wide  awake,  first  class  window  trimmer 
and  card  writer  for  a large  popular 
price  department  store.  Give  full  de- 
tails in  first  letter  of  your  past  and 
present  positions.  Mail  samples  of  your 
present  card  writing  and  photos  of 
windows.  State  age  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Only  a man  with  department 
store  experience  will  be  considered. 
This  is  a permanent  position  and  big 
future  to  the  right  man.  Answer 

THE  WEISBERGER  CO. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


ANTED  BUYER  for  Ready-to-Wear  De- 
partment. Department  includes  waists, 
corsets,  sweaters,  infants’  wear,  etc.  Woman 
preferred.  Must  be  highly  experienced  and 
conversant  with  Eastern  Markets. 

Salary  on  a profit  sharing  basis.  Can  earn 
from  $2500  to  $3000  a year. 

State  references,  age,  past  /ra,g7'?andFPT 
perience.  Communicate  with  bALlLi  b ULri 
STORE  MANKATO,  MINN. 


DISPLAY  Manager  now  employed  by  high 
class  department  store  will  consider 
change.  Seven  years  in  present  position,  14 
years’  experience;  married.  Can  furnish  best 
of  references.  BOX  91,  Economist. 


IT  XPERT  card  writer  wants  position  with 
£->  high  class  store  in  large  city.  Have  speed 
and  ability.  Address  BOX  110,  Economist. 


PROGRESSIVE  department  store  in  a far 
Northwestern  city  of  100,000  population 
requires  the  services  of  an  experienced  ap- 
parel fashions  artist.  State  salary  expected 
and  send  samples  of  work.  Address  BOX  141, 
Economist. 


\Y/  ANTED,  at  once,  experienced  silk  sales- 
” man,  capable  of  meeting  the  better  class 
trade.  State  age,  experience  and  salary  wanted 
in  first  letter.  KERR  DRY  GOODS  CO., 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


EXPERIENCED  CHILDREN’S  WEAR 
BUYER 

EXPERIENCED  INFANTS’  WEAR  BUYER 

A large  Philadelphia  Ready-to-Wear  house 
offers  good  salary,  year  round  positions  to 
capable  buyers  for  the  above  departments. 
Philadelphia  women,  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions, given  preferred  hearing.  A-l  position 
to  A-l  live  hustling  buyers  not  afraid  to  do 
a large  volume  business.  Write  with  full  par- 
ticulars in  first  letter.  BOX  163,  Economist, 


DUYER  for  sports  department,  sweaters,  rid- 
D ing  habits  and  accessories.  Must  have 
selling  ability.  THE  YOUNG-QUINLAN 
CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  advertising  manager,  familiar 
with  all  lines  of  merchandise.  BOX  151, 


Economist. 


READY  TO  WEAR  BUYER 

An  organizer  and  business  getter  who  knows 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  ready-to-wear  busi- 
ness, will  consider  a proposition  for  this  or 
next  season  with  a fast  growing  live  concern 
which  wants  to  greatly  increase  its  sales  and 
willing  to  pay  accordingly.  Have  more  than 
doubled  present  business  in  a short  period. 
Will  only  consider  departments  that  are  now 
doing  or  can  readily  do  $300,000  to  $500,000 
BOX  85,  Economist. 


EXPERIENCED  Men’s  and  Bovs’  Clothing 
and  Furnishing  Buyer  will  consider 
change.  Medium  and  high  class  trade.  Familiar 
with  Eastern  market.  BOX  74,  Economist. 


BUYER— Merchandiser,  15  years’  experience 
Muslin  Underwear,  Infants’  Wear,  Linens, 
Laces,  Knit  Goods  and  kindred  lines,  open  for 
a big  proposition.  BOX  68,  Economist. 


POSITION  as  Buyer  and  Manager  of  China 
and  House  Furnishing  Department.  Man 
of  experience  and  thoroughly  posted.  Has 
position  now,  wants  to  make  change.  BO)’ 
66,  Economist. 


ASSOCIATE  Superintendent  or  Secretary, 
rx  Competent  woman  with  7 years’  dept,  store 
experience,  capable  handling  help  and  taking 
charge  supt.  office,  will  consider  immediate 
placement  with  good  firm  preferably  in  the 
South.  BOX  4156,  Economist. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  high-class 
**  department  store  doing  a business  of  six 
millions,  desires  new  connection  about  March 
1st  with  store  basing  its  appeal  on  live  humans 
interest  rather  than  comparative  prices.  Work 
well  known  to  Dry  Goods  Economist.  BOX 
162,  Economist. 


CLOAK  AND  SUIT  MAN 

at  present  in  charge  of  cloak  and  suit  depart- 
ment doing  an  annual  business  of  $250,00(1 — 
selling  popular  priced  merchandise — clever  win- 
dow trimmer  and  keen  judge  of  merchandise, 
A-l  salesman,  married,  32  years  old,  seeks  new" 
connection  and  would  like  to  hear  from  first- 
class  houses  with  such  opening.  Best  refer- 
ences. BOX  61,  Economist. 


DISPLAY  Manager  connected  with  a large 
department  store,  successfully  managing: 
twenty-five  windows  and  interior  weekly.  Ca- 
pable of  executing  both  sale  and  artistic  win- 
dows. Resultful  worker.  Wishes  to  make 
change  immediately.  BOX  94,  Economist. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

in  the  $10,000  class,  seeks  connection  with  a 
progressive  department  store.  Location  not 
essential.  At  present  employed.  Capable  of 
buying  all  readywear  and  assuming  entire  di- 
rection of  store.  25  years  actual  retail  experi- 
ence. 

Qualifications : 

Know  the  market — 

Know  merchandise — 

Know  how  to  handle  help — 

Know  how  to  direct  sales — 

Know  how  to  get  results. 

Would  like  to  hear  from  up-to-date  depart- 
ment stores,  who  are  interested  in  adding  to 
their  forces  a resourceful  man  WHO  IS  A 
MERCHANT.  BOX  119,  Economist. 


SUPERINTENDENT  now  employed,  twelve 
years’  successful  experience  as  superintend- 
ent of  large  nationally  known  department 
stores,  systematizer,  organizer,  strict  disciplin- 
arian, diplomatic,  finds  and  corrects  leakages, 
obtains  best  results  from  all  employees;  will 
consider  proposition  from  representative  de- 
partment stores.  BOX  121,  Economist. 


BUSINESS  man  who  has  been  matured  and 
ripened  by  the  expe^ence  of  large  re- 
sponsibility is  open  for  connection  with  large 
house  which  is  seeking  a builder  and  framer 
of  broad  standard  policies.  A house  that  seeks 
a man  with  a sole  purpose  to  build  an  institu- 
tion along  the  fine  and  expansive  plan  of  Alt- 
man, Wanamaker,  or  Field.  A man  whose 
vision  and  purpose  are  based  on  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  one  who  believes  that  one’s  return 
is  only  limited  by  one’s  own  vision  and  one’s 
own  preparation  to  serve.  A man  of  42  years 
in  the  best  of  health  and  qualified  to  assume 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  expansion  and 
stability  of  the  policy  and  operating  functions 
of  house  doing  ten  to  twenty  million.  A 
Gentile  of  good  church,  bank  and  social  stand- 
ing solicits  consideration  of  your  problem. 
BOX  112,  Economist. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  successful  ree- 
r*  ord  14  years,  seeks  a change.  To  pro- 
gressive store  doing  $2,000,000  and  upward, 
I will  conscientiously  give  all  the  energy, 
initiative  and  painstaking  efforts  that  have 
brought  such  excellent  results  to  two  large 
stores.  Age  39;  married.  BOX  115,  Econo- 
mist. 


’"TRAINED  EXECUTIVE— Desires  a position 
1 as  a merchandiser  in  a progressive  depart- 
ment store  or  women’s  specialty  shop.  Twenty 
years  practical  experience  rising  from  clerk  to 
general  manager  of  department  store.  A man 
of  clean  cut,  aggressive  and  forceful  character;, 
keen-eyed,  clear-headed,  and  quick-thinker. 
Thoroughly  knows  merchandise  and  merchan- 
dise accounting.  Highest  references.  BOX  155, 
Economist. 


CHOE  BUYER  of  acid  experience  and 
x*  proven  worth  who  can  turn  stocks, 
show  profits  and  etc.,  desires  change 
with  “big  time”  concern  of  good  rating 
and  buying  power.  Firm  must  be  in 
large  town  or  city,  doing  popular  price 
business.  My  connections  have  been 
with  “live  wires” — not  a past  per- 
former; authentic  figures  given.  BOX 
156,  Economist.  ■ 


/""•ENERAL  manager,  with  advertising,  buvin^ 

and  window  : T”~" 

150,  Economist. 


RUYER  AND  MANAGER  OF 
WOMEN’S.  MISSES’  AND  OT-TTLDRFN’S 
READY  TO  WEAR  DEPARTMENTS 


A competent,  aggressive  man,  35  years  of  age, 
with  ideas  and  enthusiasm. 

15  years  experience  in  retail  ready  to  wear 
lines.  Of  this  10  years  held  positions  as  buyer 
and  manager. 

Knows  modern  business  methods,  a volume 
and  a business  getter,  a forceful  advertiser. 
At  present  successfully  merchandising  and 
buying  for  departments  doing  $500,000. 

FOR  PERSONAL  REASONS  DESIRES  TO 
MAKE  A CHANGE  FOR  TULY.  1920.  AD- 
DRESS CORRESPONDENCE  TO  BOX  131, 
ECONOMIST. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


rxISPLAY  MAN  and  CARD  WRITER  with 
L)  six  years  department  store  experience  will 
consider  position  in  Pennsylvania  New  York 
o?  New  England  States.  Thoroughly  qualified 
to  handle  strong  selling  and  artlsllcK^P: 1??|’ 
Reference  from  former  employers.  BOX  143, 
Economist.  


/COMBINATION  MAN— Mr.  Merchant,  are 
C you  in  need  of  a first-class  combination 
man,  an  original  display  man  with  common 
sense  enough  to  display  ®e^andise  in  an 
attractive  way  without  displaying  all  fixtures. 
A oast  master  at  the  sign  and  scenery  art 
with  brains  enough  to  use  red  when  necessary, 
can  design  and  paint  backgrounds  and  special 
cuts  A forceful  human  interest  copy  writer. 
Azd  34  married,  with  15  years  experience, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  popular  priced  methods 
and  well  acquainted  with  general  merchandise. 
No  proposition  too  large  or  town  too  small 
Will  goanywhere  there  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  future,  only  the  better  kind  of  popular 
Driced  houses  will  be  considered.  Will  call 
for  interview  or  send  samples  on  request. 
Salary  $75.  BOX  146,  Economist. 

WINDOW  DRESSER  and  a neat  card  writer, 
W at  present  in  charge  of  that  department  of 
a big  store,  scenic  backgrounds,  long  experi- 
ence married,  desires  to  be  connected  with 
a good  firm,  where  high  class  work  is  wanted. 
Salary  to  start  $60.  BOX  153,  Economist. 

OOSITION  as  educational  director  by  young 
P°  woman,  college  graduate;  also  graduate  of 
a course  of  training  for  educatl°?akd: \arg°st 
ship;  at  present  employed  by  one  of  the  mrgest 

retail  stores  in  the  country.  connect.on  w tl 

only  a progressive  house  desired.  Address 
BOX  160,  Economist. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Young  woman  of  superior  executive  ability, 
with  thorough  command  of  the  human  interest 

aDoeal” and  possessing  refinement,  originality 

and  personality  to  attract  discriminating  cus- 
tomers. Ten  years  experience  as  advertising 
manager  and  executive  in  large  exclusive  East- 
ern store.  Thorough  knowledge  of  department 
store  management,  policy  and  system  At  pres^ 
sent  holding  responsible  position.  Best  ret e 
ences.  $75  per  week  to  start.  BUX  loi. 

Economist. 

SALES  PROMOTION  EXECUTIVE 
20  years  experience  retail  and  wholesale 
sales  and  advertising  management  with  depart- 
ment stores,  specialty  shops  and  manufacturers, 
has  vision,  initiative,  originality  and  unlimited 
capacity  for  work  and  knows  merchandtse-  will 
go  anywhere  that  opportunity  is  big.  Address 
JOHN  L.  HUNTER,  4645  E.  Colfax,  Denver. 

Colo. 

ESIRE  position  as  store  superintendent  or 
assistant  to  manager.  Have  adequate  ex- 
perience. Answer  only  if  position  to  be  filled 
demands  constructive  energy.  BOX  130 
Economist.  


BUYER  FOR  CHINA  AND  GLASS 
DEPARTMENT 

Young  man  with  wide  experience  in  tins 
line,  wishes  to  connect  himself  with  a 
house  South  or  West  that  has  a de- 
partment of  this  kind  (or  wishes  to  have 
one  introduced).  Will  positively  make 
department  pay  the  first  three  months 
of  administration  regardless  ol  its 
present  condition.  BOX  133,  Economist. 


SHOE  BUYER  ^ . 

Twenty  years  successful  experience  buying  tor 
progressive  department  stores.  Open  tor  en- 
gagement. BOX  132,  Economist. 


POSITION  as  buyer  of  jewelry,  leather  goods, 
notions,  toilet  articles,  by  man  of  20  years 
experience  in  large  department  store.  HUj 
147,  Economist. 


SHOE  BUYER 

Manager  and  merchandiser,  15  years  experi- 
ence, business  getter,  small  stock,  quick  turn 
overs,  profit  maker,  now  buying  for  a large 
bargain  basement,  familiar  with  Eastern  and 
Western  shoe  markets,  would  like  to  connect 
with  some  live  wire  department  store.  Age 
37,  married.  BOX  159,  Economist. 


TXEPARTMENT  store  executive  desires  to 
U change.  Now  general  superintendent  ol 
Eastern  house  doing  nearly  two  million.  Ex- 
perience covers  every  branch  from  buyer,  mer- 
chandiser, advertising  manager,  general  man- 
ager with  houses  doing  from  half  million  up. 
Age  42  years.  BOX  152,  Economist. 


QUCCESSFUL  department  store  advertising 
G manager  wants  position  as  general  mam 
ager,  with  opportunity  to  acquire  stock.  BOX 
148,  Economist. 

MIDDLE-AGE  silk  and  dry  goods  man,  with 
ability,  initiative  and  energy,  ready  for  a 
change.  Capable  to  take  entire  charge  of  de- 
partment. Would  consider  an  executive  post 
tion  in  medium  size  store.  Single,  46  years, 
active.  $2,000.  BOX  158,  Economist. 


TTHOROUGHLY  experienced  advertising  and 
1 display  manager  wants  position  with  pm 
gressive  department  store  doing  over  a million 
BOX  149,  Economist. 


ASSISTANT  manager  desires  opportunity  to 
rx  forge  ahead  by  forceful,  unusual  advertis- 
ing, proper  displavs  and  executive  work.  Sal- 
ary $60.  BOX  157.  Economist. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
rx  Young  man  who  is  a thorough  printer: 
knows  newspaper  advertising  and  can  write 
same  desires  a position  as  assistant  under 
good  advertising  manager  or  will  take  charge 
of  small  store.  BOX  165,  Economist. 


The  Dry  Goods  Economist 

is  recognized  as  the  best  and 
most  reliable  advertising  medium 
for  Wants  of  Department  Stores, 
or  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 
lines  they  carry.  It  goes  directly 
into  the  hands  of: 

Merchandise  Manager 

Superintendent 

Buyer 

Advertising  Manager 

Combination  Man — 

Window  Trimmer  and  Card  Writer 

Office  Manager 
Auditor 
Credit  Man 
Traveling  Salesman 

Classified  advertisements  received 
up  to  noon  Saturday  for  insertion 
the  following  week. 

Dry  Goods  Economist 

( Published  every  Saturday ) 

239  West  39th  Street  New  York  City 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

SINGLE  INSERTION 

Full  page $275 

Vz  Page ^ 

'/4  Page 80 

Contract  rates  on  application. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

Weekly  Monthly 

United  States  $6. 00  a Year  $1.75 

Postage,  50c.  to  $1.00  additional  west  of 
Mississippi  River. 

CANADA  AND  FOREIGN. 

Weekly  *7-60 

Monthly  

Postage  paid. 

SINGLE  COPIES. 
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World  Wide $1-00 

Money  due  to  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
should  be  paid  to  this  office  direct  or  to 
an  agent  bearing  the  Textile  Publishing: 
Company’s  written  authorization  to  col- 
lect. No  other  payments  can  be  recog- 
nized. Make  checks,  drafts,  P.  O.  orders, 
etc.,  to  order  of  The  Textile  Publishing. 
Company. 
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Bergoffen  & Phillip 89 

Best  & Sons,  John  H 92 

Beyerle  Mfg.  Co.,  J.  J 91 

Bird  & Son,  Inc 10 

Blodgett  & Orswell  Co 90 

Blousemakers,  Inc.,  The 88 

Blum  Shoe  Mfg.  Co 89 

Boag  Ribboncroft  Company 91 

Boyce,  Wheeler  & Boyce 90 

Boyd,  John  S 27,  28 

Bradford,  R.  E 61 

Broder  & Co 89 

Brown  Shoe  Co.,  Inc 89,  116 

Burg  & Bronstein,  Inc 89 

Bush  Terminal  Co 73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78 

Button  Stay  Co 87 

B.  W.  Co.,  The 89 

Cadet  Hosiery  Co 90 

Cadillac  Garment  Mfg.  Co 89 

Calhoun,  Robbins  & Co 80 

Campbell,  Metzger  & Jacobson 85,  90 

Caron  Spinning  Co 90 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  & Co 3 

Carver- Beaver  Yarn  Co.,  Inc 90 

Castle  Braid  Co.,  The 8? 

Cellular  Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  The 9C 

Centemeri  & Co.,  P 54 

Charlop  Bros.  & Co 88 

Chase  & Co.,  L.  C 86 

Chipman  Knitting  Mills 66,  90 

Claflins,  Incorporated 85,  86 

Clark  & Co.,  A.  L 91 

Cohen,  A.  L 88 

Cohen  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 90 

Cohn  Goodman  Co 50 

Columbia  Fastener  Co 92 

Columbus  Union  Oil  Colth  Co 92 

Cond6  Cloak  Co 48,  88 

Co-op.  Office,  The 86 

Crompton-Richmond  Co.,  Inc 86 

Cross  Co.,  Mark 56,  87 

Crowley,  Timothy  F 86 

Crystal  Mills,  Inc 4 

Dalby  Co.,  Thomas 67 

Davenport  Mfg.  Co 92 

Davis  Sons,  Inc.,  A 88 

Delaware  Garment  Co.,  The 90 

De  Long  Hook  & Eye  Co 82 

Derby  Waist,  Inc 88 

Deutschman  Bros 89 

Diadem  Mfg.  Co 91 

Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Woolen  System..  68 
iDu  Brock  & Co.,  Hugo 89 


Economy  Service  Co 92 

Effbee  Co.,  The 91 

Eisendrath  Glove  Co 87 

Elder  Mfg.  Co 90 

Electric  Knitting  Co.,  The 86 

Elite  Glove  Co 87 

Elliott  & Co.,  Inc.,  James 37 

Emery  & Beers  Co.,  Inc 62 

Erianger,  Blumgart  & Co.,  Inc.,  N 37 

Ernst  & Ernst 117 

Eversharp  Shear  Co.,  The 91 

Excelsior  Quilting  Co 91 

Fabric  Glove  Co 87 

Farweli  Co.,  John  V 86 

Fashion  Publicity  Co 99 

Feller,  Chas.  M 89 

Fisk  & Co.,  D.  B 86 

Fitrite  90 

Flanders  Co.,  A.  H 88 

Flo-Flo  Silk  Undergarment  Co 90 

Fox,  Inc.,  Charles  K 97 

Frankel  Display  Fixture  Co 92 

Franklin,  Ab.  & A 44 

Freeman,  Leon 89 

French  Wax  Figure  Co 92 

Freydberg,  G.  H.  & E 90 

Gage  Bros.  & Co 86 

Gainsboro  Waist  Co 88 

Garrity  Co.,  L.  M 91 

Gates,  Mills  & Co 87 

Gates,  T.  B.  M 91 

Gevertz  Mfg.  Co 89 

Glasstone  & Allen.. 92 

Globe  Cotton  Goods  Co 85 

Goddard  & Sons,  Inc.,  J.  W 86 

Goldberg,  Larry 88 

Goldberg  & Sons,  Meyer 88 

Goldsmith  Mfg.  Co 91 

Goldstein  & Falk 88 

Goldwater  & Co.,  H 88 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc 90 

Gottlieb  Bros 87 

Grant,  Watson  & Co.,  Ltd 36 

Graphic  Instructor,  The 92 

Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Daniel 104 

Gross  Co.,  The  L.  N 88 

Grosset  & Dunlap 86 

Hall- Borchert  Dress  Form  Co 91 

Hall,  H.  S 87 

Hays  Co.,  Daniel,  The 58 

Hawkeye  Pearl  Button  Co 36 

Haworth  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Richard 85 

Helming,  McKenzie 112 

Herman,  B 89 

Hind  & Harrison  Plush  Co.,  The 86 

Hindes  & Gross 46 

Hirsch  Co.,  Max 91 

Hirsch-Strauss  Co.,  The 88 

Hirsh  Skirt  Co 87 

Hob  Mfg.  Co 91 

Hohl,  S.  M 87 

Hohlfeld  Mfg.  Co 86 

Hollins  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Wm 85 

Holsten,  Young  & Co 88 

Holters  Co.,  The 89,  110 

Horrockses’  85 

Howe,  S.  H 85 

Hump  Hair  Pin  Mfg.  Co 91 

Hutner  & Co.,  P 88 

Ikzkowitz  Bros 87 

Indiana  Cotton  Mills 85 

Ipp,  Isaac 89 

Ireland  Bros 87 

Irish  Linen  Society 6,  7 8K 


Jackman’s  Sons,  Wm 87 

Jones  Bros.  Garment  Co 89 

Joseph,  Joseph  H 91 

Junoform  Company,  The 91 

Kayes  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 91 

Kelly  Sales  System,  T.  K 72 

Ki/.,ba’>!  Co.,  A 89 

Kirschner  & Sons,  M 89 

Klebenov,  H.  S 37 

Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc 37 

Krueger  & Co.,  Inc.,  Richard  A 91 

Kuehnert  & Co.,  A 90 

Lamson  Co.,  The 70,  71 

Lesser,  Joseph 89 

Lieberman,  Elfont 90 

Little,  Elmer 87 

Little  Goddess  Dress  Co 89 

Lorraine  Dress  Co 89 

L.  S.  E.,  Inc.,  The 85 

Mandel  Mfg.  Co 8P 

Manhattan  Trading  Co 91 

Margerison  Co.,  W.  H.  & A.  E 89 

M a rks  87 

Martin  Mfg.  Co 92 

Mazzei  Skirt  Co.,  Inc 87 

McCall  Co.,  The 29 

McCaskey  Register  Co.,  The 92 

McElroy,  Sloan  Shoe  Co 114 

McKinley  Music  Co 86 

Mckeag  & Co.,  A.  S 85 

Merchants  Pattern  Co 9 

Merchants’  Service 87 

Merit  Co.,  The 40 

Meyer  & Co.,  William 86 

Meyers  & Son,  Louis 87 

Miller,  S.  S 90 

Mirsky  & Lewis 91 

Mitchell  Co.,  The  P.  R 92 

Mitchell  & Co.,  Inc.,  T.  J 85 

Mitchell  Bros.  Co 88 

M ittelstaedt,  E 91 

Moore  Shirt  Factories,  M 90 

Morse,  Inc.,  Leo 91 

Munson  Co.,  S.  L 88 

Nairn  Linoleum  Co 92 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  N.  Y..  36 

National  Costume  Co 89 

Nelson  & Sons,  S.  P 60 

Neumaier,  Eugene 92 

Nevershrink  Skirt  Co 87 

Normandie  Silk  Mills,  Inc 85 

North  American  Dye  Corporation 91 

Northern  Ohio  Blanket  Mills 86,  87 

Nulife  Co 52 

Ohio  Skirt  Co 87 

Old  Bleach  Linen  Co.,  Ltd.,  The 2,  85 

Onken  & Co.,  Oscar,  The 92 

Oriental  Silk  Printing  Co 85 

Paasche  Air  Brush  Co 92 

Panay  Horizontal  Jar  Co 68 

Paris  Dress  Mfg,  Co.,  Inc 89 

Peabody  & Co.,  Henry  W 8 

Perrin  & Cie.,  V 87 

Phipps,  Inc.,  C.  M 86 

Phoenix  Silk  Mfg.  Co 8 

Pohlson  Galleries 91 

Polay- Jennings  Fixture  Co 92 

Porter  Bros.  & Collins,  Inc 88 

Putnam  Co.,  The  A.  E 92 

Putnam  Knitting  Co 86 


Queen  Costume  Co.,  The 89 

Quinn,  George  J 85 

Racine  Feet  Knitting  Co 90 

Randolph  Mills 69,  90 

R.  B.  Manufacturing  Co.,  The 88 

Reed  Co.,  A.  L 91 

Reed  & Co.,  Wm.  A 87 

Regent,  The 89 

Reid  & Co.,  A.  L 85 

Riley  & Co.,  A , 85 

Rice  & Hutchins 100 

Richardson  Silk  Co 90 

Ritzenthaler,  John 86 

Ritzwoller  & Co.,  Inc 60 

Rose  Knit  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  The 90 

Rosebud  Mfg.  Co 42 

Rosenthal  Co.,  R.  & A 88 

Rubinow,  J.  H 86 


Safchik  & Co 87 

Schiffman  & Kahn 87 

Schlesinger  & Co.,  Louis 62 

Schneider’s  Sons  & Co..  Peter 92 

Schulang  & Sons,  P 87 

Schulemann  Co.,  The  F 85 

Schwartz  Co.,  Sig 92 

Selfridge's  92 

Shedaker  & Sons,  Chas.  E 64 

Shoninger-Heinsheimer  Mfg.  Co 88 

Sicher  & Co.,  D.  E 118 

Silverman  & Stock 89 

Silverstone  & Co.,  S 88 

Simon  & Mendelsohn 60 

Smith,  Hogg  & Co 85 

Smith  & Kaufmann 86 

Spotless  Shrinker  Co.,  The 85 

Standard  Knitting  Co.,  The 69 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co.,  The 26 

Star  Skirt  Co 87 

Stavert,  Zigomala  & Co 85 

Stork  Co.,  The 91 

Straus,  Royer  & Strass,  Inc 88 

Strauss  & Co.,  Levi 89 

Stretton  Son  & Co.,  Chas 90 

Talbot  Co 88 

Talyo  Trading  Co 92 

Tatum,  Pinkham  & Greey 85 

Thebest  Mills  Co 92 

Timberlake  & Sons,  J.  B 92 

Tolson  & Co.,  A.  M 87 

Taunton  Knitting  Co...., 90 

Tweedie  Boot  Top  Co 93 

Tyroler  Mfg.  Co „ 92 

United  Fast  Color  Eyelet  Co 102 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp 115 

Van  Doren  <£.  Sons,  Inc.,  C.  L 87 

Van  Raalte  Co 12 

Voss  & Stern 37 

War  Dept 30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  38,  39 

Warren  Featherbone  Co.,  The 86 

Wechsler  Barber  Silk  Co 5 

West  Electric  Hair  Curler  Co 91 

Willcox  & Gibbs  S.  M.  Co 90 

Wimpfheimer  & Bro.,  Inc.,  A 37 

Win-Deco  Display  Service 92 

Windsor  Print  Works 85 

Wittenberg,  R.  C 89 

Wolf  & Rubin 89 

Wonora  Knitting  Mills 90 

Woodward,  Baldwin  & Co 85 

Woolf  Silk  Co.,  Morris 85 

World  Standard  Dress  Form  Co 92 

Wright  & Sons  Co.,  Wm.  E 91 

Young,  Inc.,  Thomas 85 
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When  you  say  F.  B &C  C.  You  have  named 
The  Only  White  Washable  Kidskin 

"F.  B QC  C.”  WHITE  WASHABLE  KID  NO.  8i  is  going  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  women  of  America  more  forcibly  than  ever  before. 

During  April,  May,  June  and  July,  the  leading  national  magazines,  the  class 
publications,  newspapers,  theatre  programs,  etc.,  will  carry  the  style  message 
of  "F.  B & C.”  WHITE  WASHABLE  Kid  in  full  pages,  cleverly  illustrated 
and  interestingly  written. 

A bigger  Summer  Shoe  business  will  come  to  retailers  who  take  advantage 
of  our  far-reaching  publicity. 

Use  your  show  windows  and  your  newspapers.  We  will  help  you  with  both. 
Attractive  store  displays,  unusual  cuts  for  your  local  advertising,  and  style 
booklets  are  ready  tor  you  and  will  be  sent  on  request.  Don’t  overwait. 
Write  now  and  be  ready  for  an  early  WHITE  WASHABLE  KID  Season. 

FASHION  PUBLICITY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
AMALGAMATED  LEATHER  COMPANIES,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IWASHABIU 

l^C¥B&c  M 

; Reg.U  S.Pat  Off= 
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RICE  & HUTCHINS 


DUCATOK 


or  Hie  whole  family:. 

THE  Educator  Shoe  Idea  of  sensible  footwear  has  been  accumulating  a “re- 
serve fund  of  good  will  for  years  in  every  section  of  the  United  States 
through  the  increasing  number  of  Educator  dealers,  now  over  1 5,000. 


From  this  “fund”  flowed  instant  suc- 
cess to  every  merchant  who  stocked 
Educators  in  response  to  the  greater 
demand  awakened  by  the  war’s  revela- 
tion of  the  need  of  footwear  reform. 

This  new  element  spelled  opportunity 
for  the  alert  merchant.  It  furnished 
one  broad,  practical  and  popular  foun- 
dation on  which  he  has  won — and 
held — the  new  trade  of  entire  families. 


Educator  Shoes  for  men,  women  and 
children  have  simplified  his  stocks, 
speeded  sales  and  increased  profits. 

The  Educator  Shoe  proposition  will 
win  your  approval.  Write  for  it. 

Distributing  centers  at  convenient 
points  keep  assortments  complete  at 
short  notice. 


RICE  HUTCHINS 

b,  WORLD  SHOEMAKERS  ^ 
1 FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  f 


Headquarters:  12  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rice  & Hutchins  Companies  at  New  York,  Boston  (Atlas  Shoe 
Co.),  Philadelphia  (J.  I.  Meany  Co.),  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  Atlanta. 
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•She  AGE  of  ANNE 


the  last  of  the  Stuarts  to  rule  England,  was  an  era 
of  ugliness.  Fashion  had  swung  from  the  frills, 
falals,  curls  and  laces  of  the  first  Stuart  to  the  drab 
dullness  of  the  last. 

Queen  and  Court 


set  the  fashion  as  courts  and  queens  always  did; 
and  though  Qufeen  Anne  had  neither  face  nor  figure, 
she  had  feet,  shapely  feet;  and  these  she  shod 
artistically,  making  the  mode  of  the  day.  Elegance, 
and  simplicity  in  design  and  material,  marked  them. 

Of  sky-blue  satin,  low,  graceful  heels  of  wood, 
satin-faced,  modern  in  shape,  equipped  with  broad 
latchets,  fastened  with  gilt  metal  buckles,  they 
anticipated  the 

Twentieth  Century  Shoe 

the  Goodyear  Welt,  which  has  preserved  the  best 
of  former  centuries  for  the  uses  of  this.  The  beauty 
of  fabric  and  material,  the  daintiness  of  design,  the 
decorative  taste,  and  artistry,  of  the  older  days, 
have  been  united  with  the  science  and  skill  of  this 
age  to  produce 

The  Goodyear  Welt  Shoe 

It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  footwear  ideas 
and  experiments.  It  represents  the  ease  and 
comfort  the  foot  demands,  the  beauty  and  style 
good  taste  dictates,  and  the  structural  skill  and 
safety  that  craftsmanship  provides. 

The  Goodyear  Welt  Shoe 

is  t he 

High  Peak  of  Artistic  Shoemaking 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BRANCHES: 

Auburn,  Me..  87  Main  Haverhill,  Mass..  143  Essex  New  Orleans.  815  Chartres 

Brockton,  Mass.,  93  Center  Lynn,  Mass.,  3:6  Broad  New  York 

Chlcafo.  18  South  Market  Johnson  City,  N.  Y..  124  Main  Bochester.  Y.,  130  Mill 

Clucinuatl.  708  Broadway  Milwaukee,  238  Fourth  SL  Louis.  1423  OUT# 
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This  advertisement  appeared  in  colors  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  February  7th,  1920. 

When  a merchant  advertises  and  sells  Buster  Brown  Shoes,  his  customers  know  immediately  that  he  is  trying  to  give 
them  the  best  KNOWN  VALUES  in  children’s  shoes — and  they  consequently  recognize  his  store  as  a good  store  to 
patronize. 


The  Truth  About  Growing  Feet 


For  Girls 


For  Boys 


of  2 to  16 


The  normal  boy  or  girl  takes  twice  as  many  steps  a day  as 
the  average  grown-up — walking,  running,  skipping,  jumping. 
Their  health  depends  upon  this  wholesome  exercise. 

Unless  their  shoes  are  made  to  strengthen  their  tender 
muscles,  and  to  preserve  the  correct  shape  of  the  pliable  bones, 
the  growing  feet  cannot  develop  properly. 

Therefore,  the  necessity  for  the  scientifically  designed 
Brown  Shaping  Lasts — that  give  form  and  shape  to  the  inside 
of  the  shoes  —for  the  proper  development  of  the  growing  feet. 

Buster  Brown  Shoes  are  the  only  shoes  made  upon  these 
perfect  lasts — that  provide  the  exact  space  for  the  toe,  ball, 
arch  and  heel— that  give  the  correct  support  to  the  arch — 
that  prevent  corns,  bunions,  twisted  bones,  weak  ankles  ana 
broken  arches. 


Buster  Brown  Shoes  are  made  from  carefully 
selected  leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  have 
Government  standard  oak-tanned  soles,  and  are 
sold  by  good  stores  everywhere  at  $4.00,  $5.00, 
$6.00  and  up,  according  to  size  and  style — in 
button,  lace  and  blucher — with  separate  models 
for  boys  and  for  girls. 

Every  parent  should  read  “Training  the  Grow- 
ing Feet” — the  free  book  that  shows  why  the 
health  of  your  boy  or  girl  depends  so  largely  upon 
the  shoes  they  wear.  Write  for  it  today. 


BROWN  SHOE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  White  House  Shoes  for  Men 
Maxine  Shoes  for  Women  and  Buster  Brown  Shoes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  Blue  Ribbon  Service  Shoes, 


St.  Louis 


- U.  S.  A. 


Style  No.  F 142 
For  Boys 


■ 

■ 
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